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Tbe  fi«t  session  of  the  third  parliament 
of  the  Uitted  Kingdom,  assembled  on  the 
15th  of  IXcember,  1806,  and  was  opened 

Sconmusion  in  his  majesty's  name, 
e  office  of  speaker  again  devolved  by 
noaoimoas  choice  upon  the  Ri^ht  Honour- 
able Charle  Abbot,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Ith  and  19th  of  December  was 
oeeapied  in  id  ministering  the  usual  oaths 
to  the  membrs.  On  Friday  the  19th,  his 
majesty's  sp«ch  was  read  by  the  lord 
ehancellor.  "ihe  object  of  the  speech  was 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  awful  crisis 
then  impending  and  to  animate  them  to 
adequate  exertiqs  against  the  formidable 
and  increasing  pwer  of  the  enemy.  His 
majesty  accmaintd  his  parliament,  that^ his 
efforts  for  the  resoration  of  general  tran- 
qaillity,  on  terms  consistent  with  the  inter- 
est and  honour  of  hk  people,  and  good  faith 
to  his  allies,  had  ban  disappointed  by  the 
ambition  and  injustie  of  the  enemy,  who 
in  tbe  same  moment  ^d  kindled  up  a  fresh 
war  in  Europe,  of  whch  the  progress  had 
been  attended  with  th  most  calamitous 
events.  Prussia,  threiened  by  the  near 
approach  of  that  dange,  which  she  had 
Tainly  hoped  to  avert  by  ^  many  sacrifices, 
was  at  length  compelled  q  adopt  the  i^so- 
Intion  of  openly  resisting  he  unremitting 
system  of  aggrandizemeii  and  conquest 
paTsned  by  f^nce ;  but  neiher  this  deter- 
mination, nor  the  succeedin^measures  of 
hostility,  were  previously  cocerted  with 
his  majesty ;  nor  had  any  disposition  heen 
Bhown  to  offer  an  ade(^uate  satifaction  for 
those  aggressions  which  had  ^ced  this 
country  in  a  state  of  hostility  witk  Prussia. 
B 


Yet,  in  this  situation,  his  majesty  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt,  without  delay,  such  mear 
sures  as  were  calculated  to  unite  their 
councils  and  interests  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  speech  extolled  the  good 
faith  of  his  majesty's  remaining  allies;  and 
concluded  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  thebrap 
very  and  public  spirit  of  his  people.  The 
address  on  his  majesty's  speech,  which 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  and  seconded  by  Lord  So- 
mers ;  and  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Lambe,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Smyth,  called  forth  a  number  of  ob- 
servations from  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr. 
Canning,  but  was  passed  in  both  houses 
without  a  division. 

On  Monday,  the  23d  of  December,  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  voted  to  Major-general  Sir  Johr 
Stuart,  and  also  to  the  Hon.  Brigadier-geh- 
erals  Cole  and  Auckland,  for  the  distin- 
guished ability  and  valour  manifested  by 
them  in  the  signal  victory  obtained  over 
the  French  troops  at  Maida,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1806,  and  to  the  officers  under  their 
command;  as  well  as  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  soldiers  serv- 
ing under  the  same,  for  their  bravery  and 
Sood  conduct  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
laid  a. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  the  subject  of  the 
late  negotiation  with  France  for  the  resto- 
tion  of  a  general  peace,  was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  of  lords. 
The  discussion  was  introduced  by  the 
prime  minister,  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  the  leading  points 
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of  which  were  embraced  in  the  following 
motion : 

**That  an  hombie  addran  be  pratented  to  his 
majesiy,  to  anure  him  that  this  houie  has  taken 
into  its  serious  cx>ii8ideration  the  papers  relative 
Id  the  late  negotiation,  which  he  has  been  m- 
ciously  pleased  to  lay  before  them,  and  that  they 
see  with  gratitude,  that  he  has  employed  every 
means  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  interest  and  glory  of  his 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  observance 
of  that  ^ood  faith  with  our  allies  which  this 
country  w  bound  to  maintain  inviolate :  That 
while  we  lament  that,  by  the  unbounded  ambition 
of  the  enemy,  those  laudable  endeavours  have 
been  frustrated,  no  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  |>art  to  support  and  assist  his  migestv  in  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  b^  found  neces- 
sary, either  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  or  to 
meet  the  various  exiiencies  of  the  war  in  this 
most  important  crisis.^ 

Lord  Hawkesbiiry  and  Lord  Eldon  ex- 
pressed their  complete  concurrence  in  the 
leading  points  of  the  address,  but  their 
lordships  contended,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  whole  of  the  papers  laid  upon  the 
table,  that  proved  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, from  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiation  to  its  close,  had  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis — the 
state  of  actual  possession ;  yet  they  most 
heartily  acouiesced  in  the  greneral  result 
of  the  negotiation,  and  with  this  exception, 
joined  in  the  address,  which  was  carried 
nemine  eontradieente. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  the  same  subject 
was  brought  under  discussion  in  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ho- 
wick,  when  his  lordship  said : — *^  In  rising 
to  perform  the  duty  that  now  devolves  upon 
me,  I  cannot  but  feel  deep  re?ret — a  deep 
and  poignant  regret,  at  the  failure,  of  an 
effort,  on  our  part  made  with  sincerity, 
*and  pursued  with  good  faith,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  upon  terms  advantageous 
to  this  country,  and  to  all  Europe;  a 
regret,  in  any  circumstances  justifiable 
and  becoming ;  but  at  present,  aggravated 
by  the  events  which  have  lately  occurred 
upon  the  continent,  and  which  seem  to 
render  the  attainment  of  that  object  more 
difficult  and  more  distant  than  ever.  But, 
besides  these  subjects  of  regret  and  of 
sorrow,  I  feel  myself  affectea  by  painful 
emotions  of  a  more  private  and  personal 
nature.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget 
by  whom,  had  it  so  pleased  God,  this  im- 
portant business  would  have  been  opened 
to  this  house.  I  cannot  therefore  present 
my  self  to  your  notice  on  this  occasion, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  infinite  loss 
I  litivc  personally  sustained,  in  beiiig  de- 
pnvotX  of  my  friend,  of  my  instructor, 
without  whom  I  should  have  felt  no  con- 
fidence in  myself;  and  in  reflecting  upon 
the  worth  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fox,  the 


loss  which  the  public  have  sustained  is 
irresistibly  forced   upon  my  recollection. 
But,  if  any  thing  could  support  and  en- 
courapre  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  dutj 
now  imposed  upon  me,  it  is  the  know- 
ledge I  possess  of  the  principles  and  op> 
nions  which  Mr.  Fox  held  upon  this  su^ 
ject.    In  the  last  conversation  I  held  Widi 
that  great  statesman,  which  was  on  tie 
7th  of  September,  the  Sunday  before  lis 
death,  three  great  cardinal  points  wire 
insisted  upon  by  him.     1st.  The  secuity 
of  our  honour,  in  which   Hanover  vas 
concerned.    2d.   Fidelity  to  our  Russian 
connexion.     3d.  Sicily.    The  grounds  on 
which  the  negotiations  broke  off",  were  in 
direct   conformity    with    these    opirions. 
On  this  occasion,   he  told  me,  thst  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  mind  were  U  con- 
summate, before  he  died,  two  great  works 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ;  anl  these 
were,  the  restoration  of  a  solid  aid  ho- 
nourable peace,  and  the  abolitior  of  the 
slave-trade."    The   noble  lord  tten  pro- 
ceeded ta  give  a  clear  and  detaibd  state- 
ment of  the  whole  transaction  cmcerning 
the  negotiation,  for  the  purposeof  show- 
ing, that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ionour  of 
the  crown  and  the  interests  of  tie  country 
were  not  compromised  by  anj  unworthy 
concessions;   and,  on  the  otler,  that  no 
means  were  left  unemployec,  to  obtain 
such  a  peace  as  might  be  coisistent  with 
the  honour,  the   interests,  aid  the  pros- 
perity of  this  nation.     Witi  this  view, 
he  showed,   first,  that   the  overture  for 
peace  originated  with  Fraice ;  next,  that 
the  basis  agreed  upon  for  :onducting  the 
negotiation  was  that  of  acfial  possession  ; 
ana,  lastly,  that  owing  U  the  tergiversa- 
tion  and  ambitious  view*  of  the  French 
government,  no  terms  culd  be  procured 
that  were  consistent  win  the  interests  of 
Europe  and  the  mainteiance  of  inviolable 
good  faith   towards  oif  allies.     Haviuj^, 
as  he  hoped,  establishd  these  points,  his 
lordship  concluded  b'  moving  an  address 
similar  to  that  niovc?i  in  the  otlier  house 
of  parliament  by  Lod  Grenville. 

Lord  Yarmouth  aid,  that  in  the  com- 
munications he  hal  held  with  M.  Talley- 
rand, that  ministcrdistinctly  admitted  that 
the  basis  of  the  legotiation  should  be  the 

f principle  of  acQsd  possession,  and  his 
ordfehip  was  w*l  assured,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  m«ancholy  event  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  nc  objection  would  have  been 
started  againsthat  principle  by  the  French 
government. 

Mr.  Montgue  thought  that  the  negotia- 
tion was  ojectionable,  both  in  its  com- 
menceraen  and  prosecution.  The  French 
minister  Jid,  he  conceived,  taken  Mr.  Fox 
on  the  w&k  side,  and  by  impressing  him 
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with  the  notion  that  he  was  ready  to  treat 
OB  the  basis  of  the  uH  poasidetis,  had  ^'  du- 
ped aiid  bamboozled  him/' 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  makingr  some  re- 
marks on  the  extraordinary  speech  of  Mr. 
Montague,  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he 
could  not,  without  experiencing  the  bitter- 
est anguish,  express  his  sentiments  on  this 
negotiation,  commenced  by  one  sincere 
friend,  and  conducted  by  others  for  whom 
he  felt  the  greatest  esteem.  When  he  read 
tie  documents  which  were  lying  on  the 
table  of  the  house,  and  perused  them  most 
attentiTely,  he  found  in  them  parts  of  which 
he  hiehly  approved,  and  others  of  which  he 
gieatly  disapproved.  All  that  part  which 
preceded  the  political  death,  as  it  had  been 
called,  of  that  illustrious  man,  Mr.  Fox, 
claimed  his  approbation  and  support ;  but 
when  death  closed  the  career  of  his  ever-to- 
he-Iamented  friend,  he  saw,  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  negotiations,  ob- 
vious OTaiacters  which  distinguished  them. 
Adverting  to  the  unfortunate  words,  uti  pM- 
sidttis^  he  said  that  the  real  gjpund  of  the  ne- 
gotiation in  the  first  instance  was  the  stipu- 
ladon  of  honourable  terms  for  both  nations 
and  for ^their  allies  ;*  and  next,  that  Russia 
ahonld  be  admitted  to  the  negotiation  con- 
jointly with  this  country.  He  considered 
it  unfortunate  that  the  noble  lord  (Lauder- 
dale) should  have  been  sent  over  to  Paris 
with  the  abstract  basis  oiuH  possidetis^  and 
likewise  that  it  should  have  been  so  peremp- 
torily demanded.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  time  which  elapsed 
in  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  terms  was 
completely  wasted,  particularly  when  the 
general  ground  had  oeen  already  well  ex- 
plained and  ^Uy  understood,  namely,  mu- 
tual exchange  and  compensation  for  ces- 
sions. He  did  not  think  that  we  were  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  the  negotiation  had 
wholly  failed  in  consequence  of  the  injus- 
tice and  ambition  of  France,  and  it  was 
still  his  opinion  that  peace  was  attainable. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions, 
he  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address  : 

**  To  aMure  hii  majetiy  of  our  firm  determina* 
tioii  to  oo-operate  with  h»  majesty  in  calling  forth 
the  msuorces  of  the  united  kingdom,  for  the  vigo- 
rous fMtKecation  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  in> 
Tofvcd.  and  to  prey  his  majeiity.  that  be  will,  in  bis 

Eternal  gootineas,aflbrd.  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
I  own  honour,  and  tbe  interests  of  bis  people, 
every  facility  to  any  just  arrangement  by  which  the 
blemings  ot  peace  may  be  restored  to  bis  loyal 
subjects.** 

Mr.« Canning  expressed  his  surprise  that 
no  attempt  was  made  by  any  or  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  answer  the  observa- 
tion of  the  honourable   gentleman  (Mr. 

*Mr.  'Fox*8  Letter  lo  M.  Talleyrand,  dated 
Maroh  2Sth,  ia06.~Book  iii.  chap.  viii.  pw  &5a 


Whitbread),  whose  consistency  he  admir- 
ed, thous^h  he  differed  from  him  widely  in 
his  conclusions.  Adverting  to  the  three 
points  insisted  upon  in  Lord  Howick's 
speech,  he  said,  he  was  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  first  overture  tor  negotiation 
came  from  France ;  with  respect  to  the  uti 
possidetis^  the  more  he  considered  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  he  was  convinced  that  the 
papers  on  the  table  did  not  make  out  the 
charge  against  the  enemy — that  he  opened 
the  negotiation  on  that  basis,  and  that  he 
afterwards  departed  from  it ;  and  though  he 
derived  great  satisfaction  from  observing  the 
good  faith  which  government  had  preserv- 
ed towards  our  allies,  yet  he  did  not  think 
that  a  concert  so  perfect  in  principle  had 
been  acted  upon,  either  towards  Russia  or 
Prussia,  as  the  nature  o(^  our  relations  with 
those  powers  would  have  entitled  us  fairly 
to  pursue. 

Mr.  Perceval,  from  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  negotia- 
tion, concluded,  that  the  enemy  were  never 
seriously  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  min- 
isters were  the  dupes  of  the  artifice  of  the 
French  government.  He  lamented  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Fox^s  great  talents  and  incor- 
ruptible mind,  had  been  betrayed  into  a 
private  and  confidential  correspondence 
with  such  a  man  as  the  friend  to  whom  he 
was  attached,*  Talleyrand.  He  blamed 
ministers  for  not  having  sooner  put  an  end 
to  the  negotiations,  ana  declared  his  firm 
conviction,  that  no  peace  could  take  place 
with  France,  at  least,  such  a  peace  tCs  would 
be  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  this  coun- 
try, so  long  as  the  force  and  councils  of  the 
enemy  were  directed  by  two  such  men  as 
Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand. 

Lord  Ho  wick  observed,  that  some  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  blamed  his  majesty^s 
ministers  for  having  done  too  much  in  the 
way  of  negotiation,  while  his  honourable 
friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Whitbread,  cen- 
sured them  for  doing  too  little.  But  he 
thought  it  was  not  a  little  in  their  favour 
that  they  had  steered  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  In  this  opinion, 
the  house  seemed  to  concur,  and  Mr.  Whit^ 
bread  having  withdrawn  his  amendment, 
the  address  was  put  and  carried  without  a 
division. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
brought  forward  a  statement  of  the  sup- 
plies and  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year, 
combined  with  a  permanent  plan  of  hnance, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  provide  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  honour  and  inde*> 
pendence  of  the  British  empire,  during  the 


*  See  Mr.  Fox*8  Letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  vol.  i. 
page  55a 
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aecessary  continuance  of  the  war,  without 
perceptibly  increasing  the  burthens  of  the 
sountry,  and  with  manifest  benefit  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  creditor.  The  total 
amount  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  1807, 
he  stated,  at  40,537,065/.  11«.  Qd,  and  the 
ways  and  means  at  41,100,000/. 

The  new  plan  of  finance  was  adapted  to 
meet  a  scale  of  expenditure  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  year  1806 ;  and  assumed,  that, 
daring  the  war,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
permanent  and  temporary  revenues  would 
continue  equal  to  the  produce  of  that  year. 
Keeping  these  premises  in  view,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  war  loans  for  the  years 
1807,  1808,  and  1809,  should  be  twelve 
millions  annually  ;  for  the  year  1810  four- 
teen millions  ;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  fol- 
lowinff  years  sixteen  millions.  Those  se- 
veral loans,  amounting  in  the  fourteen 
years  to  two  hundred  and  ten  millions, 
were  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  war  taxes, 
which  were  estimated  to  produce  twenty- 
one  millions  annually.  Tne  charge  thus 
thrown  on  the  war  taxes  was  meant  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  each  loan. 
Every  such  loan  would  therefore  nledge  so 
much  of  the  war  taxes  as  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  this  charge :  that  is,  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions  would  be  pledged  for 
1,200,000/.  of  the  war  taxes.  In  each  year, 
if  the  war  should  be  continued, a  further  pro- 
portion of  ^e  war  taxes  would  in  the  same 
manner  be  pledged ;  consequently,  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years,  if  the  war  should  be 
of  that  duration,  twenty-one  millions,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  war  taxes,  would  be 
pledeed  for  the  total  of  the  loans,  which 
would  at  that  time  have  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  millions.  The  ten  per  cent, 
charge  thuBaccompan}ring  each  loan,  would 
be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
and  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  which  sinking 
fond  would  evidently  be  more  than  five  per 
cent,  on  such  of  the  several  loans  as  should 
be  obtained  on  a  less  rate  of  interest  than 
five  per  cent.  As  a  five  per  cent,  sinking 
liind,  accumulating  at  compound  interest, 
would  redeem  any  sum  of  capital  debt  in 
fourteen  years,  the  several  proportions  of 
the  war  taxes,  proposed  to  be  pledged  for 
the  several  loans  above  mentioned,  would 
have  redeemed  their  respective  loans,  and 
be  successively  liberated,  in  periods  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  each  such 
loai..  The  portions  of  war  taxes  thus  libe- 
rated, might,  if  the  war  should  still  be 
prolon^d,  become  apnlicable  in  a  revolv- 
ing series,  and  might  oe  again  pledged  for 
new  loans :  it  was,  however,  material,  that 
lie  property  tax  should  not  be  pledged  be- 
ond  the  period  for  which  it  was  granted, 
m  shouln,  in  every  case,  cease  on  the  6th 
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of  April  next  after  the  ratification  of  a  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace. 

In  the  result  therefore  of  the  whole 
measure,  there  would  not  be  imposed  any 
new  taxes  for  the  first  three  years  from 
this  time.  New  taxes  of  less  than  300,000/. 
on  an  average  of  seven  years,  from  1810 
to  1816,  both  inclusive,  were  all  that 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
for  the  country  the  full  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  plan  here  described,  which 
would  continue  for  twenty  years ;  during 
the  last  ten  of  which  a^n,  no  new  taxes 
whatever  would  be  required. 

**  Important  as  are  the  advantages  which 
this  plan  presents,"  continued  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  **its  principal 
benefit  consists  in  the  impression  which  it 
must  make,  both  in  this  country  and  out 
of  it,  where  it  will  be  seen,  that,  without 
any  further  material  pressure  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  by*  a  perseve- 
rance only  in  its  wonted  exertions,  parlia- 
ment now  finds  itself  enabled  to  meet 
with  confideflbe  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  war,  to  whatever  period  its  con- 
tinuance may  be  necessary,  for  maintaining 
the  honour  and  independence  of  tlie  empire. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by  the 
new  method  of  supply  (which  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  by  the  house)  was  im- 
mediately obvious  upon  the  funds,  which 
advanced  very  considerably,  and  ^vc  the 
minister  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a 
loan,  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the 
public,  and  yet  by  no  means  unproductive 
to  the  contractors.* 
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VANSITTART. 


tThifl  Return,  which,  owing  to  a  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  periiamentary  doeunenta,  wag 
omit  led  in  iti  proper  plaoe,  m  introdooed  here  to 
preaerve  the  series. 
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On  the  16th  of  February,  Lord  Gren- 
Yille,  conformably  to  a  notice  given  hf  his 
lordship  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  and  for  institnting  in 
certain  cases  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 

PoBUC  ExrsMDiTDRB  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1806. 
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Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1807. 
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causes.  The  bill  which  his  lordship  hac 
to  offer,  made  no  alteration  in  the  law  c^ 
Scotland,  but  related  solely  to  the  manne. 
in  which  the  law  ought  to  be  administered 
llie  general  outline  of  the  change  no'iv 
proposed,  related  to  three  objects : 

Ist  To  divide  the  court  of  sewiona,  which  oon- 
sists  of  fifteen  judges,  into  three  chambers  of  five 
judges  each,  having  ruiiciirrent  jurisdiclions. 

2d.  1*0  introduce,  or  rather  to  revive  in  Scot- 
land, the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  actions  of  a  certain 
description,  namely,  those  which  relate  to  pec^ 
sonal  rights ;  all  questions  relative  to  landed  pro- 
perty being  leA  to  be  decided  on  in  the  usual 
manner. 

3d.  To  constitute  an  intermediate  chamber  of 
ap|)eal  between  the  court  of  session  and  the 
house  of  lords.  In  fbrmhig  this  chamber  of  ap- 
peal, it  was  proposed  to  make  one  new  lord  of  see- 
sion.  and  slso  to  make  the  lord  chief  baron  a 
member  of  the  same  court,  in  order  that  he  might 
also  sit  in  the  chsmber  of  revision.  These  judges 
and  one  member  from  each  of  the  other  thrro 
chambers,  would  make  five  judges  lor  the  cham* 
her  of  revision. 

It  was  his  lord  shin's  intention  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  bill  should  not  be  read  a 
second  time  until  three  weeks  after  this 
notice,  that  further  time  might  be  afforded 
for  considering  the  subject. 

Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  gave 
their  approbation  in  general  to  the  mea- 
sure, but  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  proposing  alterations  in  the  detail  of 
the  bill.  Lord  Ellenborou?h  declared  his 
decided  approbation  of  the  Dili,  and  stated 
with  great  energy  the  inestimable  advan- 
taj^es  derived  by  this  country  from  the 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases^  and  the  neat 
boon  which  its  introduction  into  ScoSand 
would  confer  on  that  oountty.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  a  second  time  at  the  period  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Grenville* 

This  measure,  which,  under  certain  men 
difications,  was  ealeuiated  to  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
to  diminish  the  immense  number  of  ap- 

Cls  that  are  continually  flowing  into  the 
se  o,f  lords  from  that  part  of  Sie  united 
kingdom,  was  arrested  in  its  progress  by 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred,  and,  for  the  present, 
defeated  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
framert  of  the  bill. 

Three  days  after  the  introduction  of 
Lord  Grenville's  bill  in  the  house  of  lords 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved 
for  permission  to  bring  a  bill  into  the 
house  of  commons  for  amending  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  England.  "  I  rise," 
said  the  honourable  gentleman, "  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  this  house,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  propositions  that  ever 
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occupied  the  attention  of  any  deliberate 
ff-^sembly  upon  earth.    I  wish  to  engage 
/ou  in  an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  political  problems ; 
namely,  how  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human 
vice  and  misery,  and  how  to  augment  that  of 
human  happiness  and  yirtue,  among  the  sub- 
jects of  this  realm."    Mr.  Whitbread  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that,  by  the  abstracts 
then  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  which 
were  made  up  in  the  year  1803,  it  appear- 
ed, that  upon  a  population  in  England  and 
Wales  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy) 
of  eight  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  souls,  not  less  than  one  million 
two  hundred  and  thir^^-four  thousand  were 
partakers  of  parochial  relief;  and  that  in 
the  year  endinsr  Easter,  1803,  the  sum  of 
4,267,000/.  had  been  raised  in  poor  rates, 
being  almost  double  tlie  sum  raised  on  an 
avefage  in  the  years  1783,  4,  and  5.     His 
wish  was  not  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  laws, 
but,  by  taking  proper  steps,  to  render  them 
in  time  almost  obsolete ;  and  the  principles 
on  which  he  would  proceed,  to  effect  this 
most  desirable  object,  were  these : — to  ex- 
alt the  character  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community :  to  excite  the  labourer 
to  acquire  proper^,  that  he  may  taste  its 
sweets ;  and  to  give  him  inviolable  secu- 
rity for  that  property  when  it  is  acquired ; 
to  mitigate  those  restraints  which    now 
confine  and  cramp  his  sphere  of  action ;  to 
hold  out  a  hope  of  reward  to  his  patient 
industry ;  to  render  dependent  poverty  in 
all  eases  degrading  in  his  eyes,  and  at  all 
times  less  desiraUe  than  independent  in- 
dustry.   Afier  a  number  of  other  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  the  honourable  gentleman 
proceeded  to  open  the  details  orhis  plan, 
which  may  be  cohipressed  into  the  follow- 
ing outline  :— 

"  In  the  fioDt  of  hii  ■chenie  for  the  eialtstion 
of  the  character  of  the  labourer,  he  proposed  a 
plan  of  general  national  education,  and  npon  its 
efleciahe  mainly  relied  for  the  coiMummation  ofhis 
withes.  In  Scotland,  the  poor  lawi  were  almott 
totally  in  diatue,  and  yet  all  in  that  country  was 
regularity  and  order.  What  was  the  day-star 
whicb  ahooe  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
was  it  not  education  ? 

"  In  order  to  eicite  the  labourer  to  acquire  pro- 
perty, he  would  propose  the  establishment  of  one 
mat  national  institution,  in  the  nature  of  a  bank, 
tor  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  labouring  classes 
alone;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  metropoltB, 
and  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  pro- 

ger  persons ;  that  every  man  who  should  be  certi- 
ed  by  one  justice  to  subsist  principally  or  altoge- 
ther by  the  wages  of  his  labour,  should  beat  \iwtr- 
ty  to  remit  to  the  accountant  of  the  poors'  fund, 
in  notes  or  cash,  any  sum  from  twenty  shillings 
upwards,  but  not  exceeding  more  than  twenty 
pounds  in  one  year,  nor  more  m  the  whole  than 
two  hundred  pounds ;  that  this  money  should  be 
placed  at  intenfst  in  guvemment  securities ;  and 
that  facilities  abould  be  given  for  the  transmission 
of  the  remittances  through  the  postKiffice.    This 


plan  might  also  unite  an  annuitant  society  and  ait 
iMurmce  office  for  the  poor. 

*'  The  neit  point  which  he  wished  to  urge  on 
the  considerauon  of  the  house,  was  the  law  uiwi- 
tlement ;  and  he  should  propose,  in  addition  to  the 
means  by  which  a  settlement  may  now  be  ac 
quired,  that  a  residence  as  a  householder,  for  five 
years,  in  any  parish,  without  being  chargeable  to 
that  or  any  other  parish,  sliould  confer  a  settle- 
ment 

*'  Mr.  Whitbread  next  proposed  a  number  of 
regulations  respecting  panAi-vestries,  parish-rates, 
&c  and  said  that  societies  for  offering  premiunia 
to  the  meritorious  poor  might  be  established  in  &- 
vour  of  the  great  object  that  he  was  now  labour- 
ing to  promote. 

**  He  then  adverted  to  a  circumstance  very  ma- 
terially concerning  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
poor,  and  recommended  the  revival  of  the  power 
formerly  given  to  the  churrh-wardens  and 
overeeeni  to  build  ooUages ;  to  which,  he  would 
add  the  power  of  buying  land  to  a  certain  extent, 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole,  perhapa,  five  acres  in 
one  parish. 

**  The  last  subject  to  which  he  shoakl  direct  the 
attention  of  the  house,  was  one  of  primary  import- 
ance, and  comprehended  a  variety  of  details;  he 
meant  the  mooe  of  sdministering  reliefto  the  uoor. 
To  age,  infancy,  and  sickness,  he  would  holo  out 
the  hand  of  support,  protection,  and  care,  widely 
extended,  filled  with  blessings  the  moat  copioua 
charity  could  aflbrd.  But  he  would  distinguish 
between  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal ;  he 
would  do  justice  to  misfortune,  and  punish  profli- 
gacy. He  would  remedy  one  very  rreat  griev- 
ance which  prevails,  as  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  parishes  as  to  the  oppression  of  the  object* 
relieved :  he  meant  the  custom  of  depriving  a  man 
of  every  worldly  possession  before  relief  was  ad- 
ministered. He  would  propose,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  great  emergency,  that  the  pos- 
sesion of  furniture,  tools,  and  live  stock,  to  the 
value  of  thirty  pounds,  and  a  cottage  not  exceeding 
the  annual  value  of  five  pounds,  should  not  pre- 
clude the  posaeawr  from  receiving  relief.  Thus  a 
roan  who,  as  the  law  now  stands,  must  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  roost  triffing  assistance,  be  over- 
whelmed, would  be  able  to  get  afloat  agam  in  the 
worid,  and  recover  his  independence  when  the 
afflictive  visitation  should  be  at  an  end." 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  a  veir  elabo- 
rate, comprehensive,  and  animated  speech 
with  the  following  peroration  :  **  During- 
the  hours  of  anxious  thought  and  laborious 
investigation  which  I  have  given  to  this 
subject,  I  have  been  charmed  with  the 
pleasin?  vision  of  the  melioration  of  the 
state  of  society,  and  the  eventual  and  rapid 
dimipution  of  its  burthens.  In  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  system  of  education,  I  foresee  an 
enlightened  peasantry,  frugal,  industrious, 
sober,  orderly,  and  contented ;  crimes  di» 
minishing,  because  the  enlightened  under> 
standing  abhors  crimes.  In  the  nrovtsions 
for  the  security  of  the  savings  or  the  poor, 
I  see  encouragement  to  frugality,  security 
to  property,  and  the  large  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple connected  with  the  state,  and  indisso- 
lubly  bound  tolts^ireservatton  :  in  the  en- 
larged power  of  acquiring  settlements,  the 
labourer  directed  to  those  spots  where  la- 
bour is  most  wanted ;  man,  happy  in  his 
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inereased  independence,  and  exempt  from 
the  dread  of  bein?  driven  in  age  from  the 
place  where  hta  dearest  connexions  exist, 
and  where  he  has  used  the  best  exertions 
and  papBed  the  best  days  of  his  life;  paro- 
chial litigation  excluded  from  our  courts, 
and  harmony  reigning  in  our  different  pa- 
rishes, in  the  power  of  bestowing  reward  s, 
I  contemplate  patience  and  industry  remu- 
netated,  and  virtue  held  up  to  distinction 
and  honour :  in  the  power  of  building  ha- 
bitations for  the  poor,  their  comfort  and 
health  promoted :  and,  lastly,  in  the  reform 
of  the  work-house  system,  and/  the  power 
of  discrimination  in  administering  relief,  an 
abandonment  of  (ilth,  slothfulness,  and 
rice,  and  a  desirable  and  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  profligate  and  the  inno- 
cent. I  more,  sir,  for  leave  to  brinff  in  a 
bill  'for  promoting  and  encouraging  indus- 
try among  the  labouring  classes  of  uie  com- 
munity^, and  for  the  relief  and  regulation  of 
the  criminal  and  necessitous  poor.'  " 

From  every  side  of  the  house,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  was  complimented  on  the  ability  he 
had  displayed,  and  the  attention  he  had  be- 
stowed on  this  great  and  complicated  sub- 
ject, and  leave  was  given  to  oring  in  the 
bill.  On  the  23d  of  February,  the  bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  the  quarter  sessions  in 
the  several  counties  for  the  consideration 
of  the  magistrates,  who  were  requested  to 
give  their  opinions  upon  the  provisions  it 
contained.  But  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure was  interrupted  by  the  change  of  admi- 
nistration, and  the  concomitant  dissolution 
of  parliament.  In  the  new  parliament,  this 
saDject  was  again  taken  into  consideration 
00  the  morion  of  the  original  mover,  and 
the  bill  for  the  general  education  of  the 
poor  was  passed  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  it  was,  however,  ultimately  doomed 
to  a  iate  that  so  enlightened  a  measure  did 
not  merit ;  and  on  the  Ilth  of  August,  the 
bill  was  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bnry,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  thrown  out  of  the  house  of 
peers. 

The  anxiety  that  was  shown  by  the 
British  parliament  to  place  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  at  home,  did  not  close  the 
ears  of  the  legislature  against  the  voice  of 
outraged  humanity  in  more  distant  regions. 
During  the  last  session  of  parliament  two 
resolutions  were  passed  in  both  houses; 
the  firmer  declaring,  that  the  African  slave- 
trade,  being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  ought 
to  be  abolished  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion; and  the  latter,  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  throne,  beseeching  his 


majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  migh 
appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining  the  con- 
currence and  concert  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.*  In  pur- 
suance of  these  resolutions.  Lord  Grenville, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  brought  into  tlie 
house  of  peers  a  bill  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  which  bill  was 
read  a  first  time,  and  printed.  On  the  4tli 
of  February,  counsel  werelieard  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
the  trade ;  and,  on  the  following  day.  Lord 
Grenville  concluded  an  elaborate  speech  on 
the  subject,  by  moving  that  "  the  bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time."  The  motion 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earls  Moira,  Sel- 
kirk, and  Roslyn,  and  the  Lords  Holland, 
King,  and  Hood.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  were  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earls 
Westmoreland  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
Lords  Sid  mouth,  Eldon,  and  Hawkesbury. 
At  four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  house 
divided,  when  there  appeared  for  the  mo- 
tion one  hundred,  and  against  it  thirty-six 
voices.  On  the  10th,  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  having  passed,  it  was  order- 
ed to  the  commons  for  the  concurrence  of 
that  assembly. 

On  the  23d,  Lord  Howipk,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  luminous  and  doquent  speech, 
moved  for  the  commitment  of  the  bill,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Lushington,  Mr. 
Fawkes,  Lord  Mahon,  Lord  Milton,  Sir 
John  Doyle,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Earl  Percy,  the  latter  of 
whom  wished  that  a  clause  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bill,  by  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves  bom  after  January,  1810, 
should  be  made  free.  General  Gascoyne 
and  Mr.  Hibbert  opposed  the  bill ;  Mr.  Hi- 
ley  Addington  preferred  a  plan  for  ^dual 
abolition.  All  these  gentlemen  having  de- 
livered their  sentiments,  there  appeared  on 
a  division,  for  the  question  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  against  it  only  sixteen 
voices  !  The  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  this 
measure,  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  the 
house,  was  of  a  moral  nature,  and  seemea 
to  extend  to  a  conversion  of  the  heart ;  for 
several  of  the  old  opponents  of  this  rights 
eous  cause  went  away,  unable  to  vote 
against  it :  while  othera  of  them  stayed  in 
their  places,  and  voted  in  its  favour.  The 
bill,  which  was  debated  with  great  anima- 
tion in  all  its  stages,  enacted,  that  no  ves 
sel  should  clear  out  for  slaves  from  any 
port  within  the  British  dominions  after  the 
Ist  of  May,  1807,  and  that  no  slave  shoula 
be  landed  in  the  colonies  after  the  Ist  of 
March,  1808.  On  the  16th  of  March,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  bill 


*  See  vol.  L  book  hi.  chap.  vtii.  p  551. 
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was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  without 
a  division. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  Lord  Howick, 
aocompanied  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
others,  carried  the  bill  to  the  lords  for 
their  concurrence  in  certain  amendments 
that  had  been  introduced  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Lord  Grenville  instantly  moved 
that  it  should  be  printed,  and  taken  into 
consideration  on  Monday.  The  reason  of 
this  extraordinary  haste  was,  that  his 
majesty,  displeased  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  officers*  bill  into 
the  house  of  commons,  had  resolved  to 
displace  the  existing  administration.  On 
Monday,  the  2dd,  the  house  of  lords  met ; 
and  such  extraordinary  dilicrence  had  been 
used  in  printing  the  bill,  that  it  was 
then  ready.  Lord  Grenville  immediately 
brought  it  forward,  and  the  amendments 
were  adopted  without  a  division.  Thus, 
the  bill  received  the  last  sanction  of  the 
peers.  Lord  Grenville  then  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  completion,  on  its  part, 
of  the  most  glorious  measure  that  had  ever 
been  adopted  by  any  legislative  body  in 
the  worla. 

But,  though  the  bill  had  now  passed 
both  hou%es,  there  was  an  awful  fear 
throughout  the  kingdom,  lest  it  should 
not  receive  the  royal  assent  before  the 
ministry  was  dissolved.  This  event 
took  place  the  next  day ;  for  on  Wednes- 
day, the  25th  of  March,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  majesty's 
message  was  delivered  to  the  different 
members  of  administration,  commanding 
them  to  wait  upon  him,  to  deliver  up  the 
seals  of  their  respective  offices.  It  then 
appeared,  that  a  commission  for  the  royal 
assent  to  this  bill,  among  others,  had  been 
obtained.  This  commission  was  instantly 
opened  by  the  lord  chancellor  (Erskine^, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Auckland ;  and  as  Uie  clock 
struck  twelve,  just  when  the  sun  was  in 
its  meridian  splendour,  to  witness  this 
august  act— this  establishment  of  a  Magna 
Charta  for  Africans  in  Britain — it  was 
completed.  The  ceremony  being  over, 
the  seals  of  the  respective  offices  were 
delivered  up;  so  that  the  execution  of 
this  commission  was  the  last  act  of  an 
administration,  which,  were  it  only  for  its 
unremitting  and  successful  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  African  race, 
would  pass  to  posterity,  living  through 
successive  generations  in  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  glorious  con- 
tests, after  a  continuance  for  twenty  years, 
ever  carried  on  in  any  age  or  country;  a 
contest,  not  of  brutal  violence,  but  of 
reason.    With  respect  to  the  end  obtained 


hjy  it,  no  man  can  appreciate  its  import- 
ance. To  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to 
Africa,  it  is  invaluable.  It  proclaimed, 
in  language  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  even  commerce  itself  should  have  its 
moral  bounds.  They  who  supported  this 
wicked  traffic,  virtuallv  denied  that  mau 
was  a  moral  being.  They  substituted  the 
law  of  force  for  the  law  of  reason.  But 
the  great  act  now  under  consideration 
banished  the  impious  doctrine,  and  restored 
the  rational  creature  to  his  moral  rights. 
The  sympathies  called  into  action  by  the 
long-continued  affitation  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, were  usefiu  in  the  preservation  of 
national  virtue,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
form  a  counterbalance  against  the  malig- 
nant spirit  generated  by  the  almost  inces- 
sant wars  which  prevailed  during  the 
same  period.* 

For  more  than  three  centuries,  during 
which  period  this  detestable  traffic  in  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  men  had  prevailed, 
benevolent  individuals,  men  of  piety, 
genius,  and  learning,  had  from  time  to 
time  declared  its  existence  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity ;  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe  was  the 
first  individual  in  Endand,  who  boldly 
stood  forth  the  avowed  protector  of  the 
Africans.  With  this  benevolent  man,  the 
first  movement  towards  the  abolition  of 
the  negro  slavery  originated,  in  the  year 
1765;  and  histoi^r  only  discharges  its 
duty  in  recording  his  name,  as  the  founda- 
tion stone  on  which  was  erected  this 
glorious  edifice,  to  the  honour  of  liberty 
and  humanity.  Other  philanthropists,  in- 
spired with  the  same  spirit,  alterwards 
came  forward  in  the  same  cause,  and  Wil- 
berforce, Clarkson,  and  a  number  of  other 
illustrious  characters,  acting  wiUi  a  society 
of  private  individuals,  encouraged  by  men 
of  all  i|inks  and  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, but  particularly  by  the  Quakers, 
both  in  England  and  America,  succeeded, 
at  length,  in  pntting  a  ])eriod  to  a  traffic, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  im- 
mediately preceding  its  abolition,  had  torn 
from  their  nomes  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  of  the  natives  of  Africa ! 
who  had  either  been  sold  into  slavery,  or 
had  miserably  perished  in  their  passage 
to  the  West  Indies.f 

The  political  situation  of  the  British 
empire,  m  consequence  of  the  aggrandize- 

*Clarluon's  **  History  of  the  Rise.  Progress,  and 
AocompUshment  of  the  Abolition  of  the  African 
Slave-trade."  from  which  pablioatioa  thia  account 
ia  principally  extracted. 

t  Sir  Samuel  RomilIv*B  Speech  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  June  II,  1 8o6, grounded  on  documenia 
laid  before  that  atiembly. 
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ment  of  France  upon  the  continent,  render- 
ed the  union  of  its  members,  and  the  con- 
centration of  its  energies,  now  more  than 
^  ever  desirable.     Almost    every   regular 
p<rwer  of  Enrope  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Bonaparte.    He  was  surronnded    by 
kingdoms  of  his  own  formation,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  were  men  who  had 
foaght  under  his  banners,  or  were  allied  to 
him  by  blood,  and  whom  the  combined 
inflnence  of  gratitude  and  policy  bound 
iodissolobly  to  his  interest.    The  compla- 
cency with  which  he  sunreyed  his  eleva- 
tion, seemed  impaired  only  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  British  nation  appeared 
both  to  possess  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  resist  his  advances  towards  univer- 
al  empire.    Here,  amidst  all  the  devasta- 
tion and  convulsions  of  the  continent,  a 
harrier  was  erected,  against  which  the 
wares  of  his  fury  were  impotent  and  un- 
traiiinff.    Here,  notwithstanding  some  un- 
happj  deviations  from  the  general  system, 
was  an  asylum  for  justice,  and  a  sanc- 
tnary  for  freedom.     In  such  circumstances, 
the  attention  of  ministers  was  very  natu- 
nlly  directed  to  the  production  of  national 
Qnanimity  and    harmony.     They  knew, 
that,  by  the  removal  of  those  disabilities 
onder  which  certain  classes  of  his  majes- 
ty^B  subjects  laboured,  they  should  sup- 
press the  murmurs  of  discontent,  and  con- 
^  the  lethar^  of  indiflerenoe  into  the 
activity  of  willing  service,  and  thus  pro- 
core  a  reinforcement  of  strengrUi  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  crisis.    They  knew 
that  the  vigorous  hand  will  ever  follow 
the  conciliated  heart;   and  that  all  the 
comjulsory  conscriptions  of   power  are 
infinitely  inferior  to  those  voluntary  exer- 
tions which  originate  in  the  gratitude  and 
happiness  of  a  free  people.    Accordingly, 
n  the  5th  of  Marcn,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Ho- 
wick,  which,  without  having  for  its  object 
what  was  csdled  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  was   adi^ted  to  afford  them 
great  satisfaction,  and  was  doubtless  in- 
tended as  the  precursor  of  a  system  of 
«ilarged  toleration,  which  contemplated 
the  removal  of  all  the  disabilities  under 
vhich  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  dissen- 
^  of  the  united  kingdom  had  still  the 
oiisfortune  to  labour.* 

*The  &XkrmDg  is  an  enumeration  of  the  di*> 
vdinei  to  which,  by  the  mibtiitjng  Iaw«  of  this 
■*>hii,  the  Catholics  oflreland  were  then  liable  .•^ 

1^  eould  not  sit  in  either  of  the  houses  of 
PJrtiaiDeDt  Tlwy  oooU  not  be  appointed  to  any 
tf  the  following  offiees— chief  invemor  or  gover- 
^  of  this  kiMdoa ;  chaDceUor,  or  keeper,  or 
*gniiwiB»er  of  the  seel;  loid  high  treasurer; 
Iisige  io  say  of  the  ooarts  of  law,  or  in  the  admi- 
"viy  oouit ;  mssier  of  the  roUs ;  secretary  of  state ; 
C  9* 


In  the  year  1793,  an  act  had  been  passed 
by  the'  Irish  parliament,  by  which  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  enabled^to 
hold  any  rank  in  the  army,  except  that  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the 
staff.  No  similar  act  had  been  passed  bv 
the  British  parliament;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  if  any  circumstances 
demanded  the  presence  of  an  Irish  regi- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  its  officers  would 
be  disqualified  by  law  from  remaining  in 
the  service,  and  must  either  subject  them-  / 
selves  to  certain  consequent  penalties,  or 
relinquish  a  profession  m  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  to  which  alone  they 
could  look  for  their  respectable  establish- 
ment in  life.  At  the  tiihe  of  passing  the 
Irish  act,  it  had  been  distinctly  promised 
that  this  inconsistency  should  be  corrected 
without  delay;  this  pledge  however  had 
not  been  redeemed  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  present  bill  to  remove  so 
absurd  an  incongruity.* 


keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  vioe-treasursr,  or  his 
dopaty;  teller,  or  cashier  of  the  exchequer;  au- 
dito^fl;eneral ;  sovemor,  or  costos  rotqlorum  of 
counties ;  chief  governor's  secretary ;  privy-coun- 
sellor ;  king's  counsel ;  sergeants,  attorney,  or  so* 
licitor-general ;  master  in  chancery;  provost,  or 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  postmaster- 
general  ;  master  and  lieutenant-general  of  ont 
nance ;  oommande^in-chief ;  ceneral  on  the  staff; 
sheri^  and  sub^heriff ;  or  to  the  office  of  mayor* 
bailifli  recorder,  burgess,  or  any  other  office  m  a 
corporation,  unleas  the   lord-lieutenant   should 

Kmt  a  written  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  No 
tholic  could  be  guardian  to  a  Protestant ;  and 
no  Catholic  priest  could  be  guardian  at  all. 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  have  arms  only  under 
certain  rsstrictioos.  No  Catholic  coold  present 
to  an  ecclesiastical  living.  The  pecuniary  quali- 
fications of  Catholic  jurors  was  niade  higher  than 
that  of  Frotestantfe,  and  no  relaxation  m  the  an- 
cient rigorous  code  was  permitted,  except  to  those 
who  stould  take  the  oath  and  declaration  pre- 
scribed by  the  ISth  and  14th  Oea  III.  c.  3. 

*  ABsraACT  of  a  bill  introduced  mto  the 
house  of  commons  by  Lord  Howick,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1807, "  for  enaUing  his  majesty  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  all  his  liege  sucgects  in 
his  naval  rad  military  forces :" — 

This  bill  provides,  Ist^That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  his  m^esty  to  confer  any  commission  or  ap- 
pointment whatever,  in  his  majesty's  naval  or 
militaiy  forces,  upon  any  of  his  subjecti  without 
exception,  provided  that  every  such  person  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  foUowmg  oath  :~ 

"I,  A.  &,  beinff  by  this  commission  appointed 
to  be— (here  set  ferth  the  appointment),  do  hereby 
solemnly  promise  and  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
Almiriity  God,  that  I  will  be  faidilul,  and  bear 
true aJiegianoe  to  hia  nuvesty  King  George  III.; 
and  that!  will  do  my  utmost  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend him  against  all  treasons  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracies, and  against  all  attempts  whatever  that 
shall  be  made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dig- 
nity ;  and  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
resist  all  such  Ureasons,  conspiracies,  or  attempts, 
and  vrill  also  disclose  and  make  known  the  same 
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The  objeetions  to  this  measnre  of  con- 
ciliation and  union,  may  be  resolved  into 
that  dread  of  innovation  which  influences 
strong  as  well  as  imbecile  minds.  Inno- 
vation, it  must  be  confessed,  has  some- 
times led  to  the  most  violent  and  convul- 
sive movements,  in  which  institutions  the 
most  valuable  and  venerable  have  been 
swept  away,  and  horror  and  massacre  have, 
in  different  degrees,  characterized  every 
devolution  of  power  through  a  lone  series 
of  rapid  chances.  Yet  a  comprenensive 
survey  will  discover  that  such  evils  have 
been  often,  if  not  always,  imputable  to  the 
want  of  previous  innovation,  to  that  con- 
tinuance of  unnecessary  and  oppressive 
restriction,  and  that  connivance  at  expe- 
rienced abuse,  which  liave  eventually  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  sufferers,  and 
urged  on  to  remedite  more  desperate  than 
the  disease.  Without  innovation,  human 
afiairs  must  necessarily  be  retrograde  or 
stationanr,  and  the  detected  errors  and  as- 
certained abuses  of  former  times  must  be 
permitted  to  stain  and  darken  every  suc- 
ceeding age. 

It  soon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  objections  to  the  Catholic  bill  existed 
in  a  Quarter  to  which  the  British  public 
naturally  look  up  with  respect  and  defer- 
ence. His  majesty,  who  had  already 
gone  far  beyond  all  his  predecessors  in 
resard  to  religious  toleration,  and  partiou- 
lariy  in  concessions  to  his  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  having  maturely  considered  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  bill,  regarded  it 
as  contrary  to  the  obligation  of  his  coro- 
nation oath,*  and  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, ministers  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  measure,  and  it  was  required 
from  them  to  give  a  written  obligation, 
pledging  themselves  never  more  to  pro- 
as Mxm  as  they  ahall  oome  to  my  knowledge :  and 
I  do  alw  promiw  and  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
AlmightyT?od«  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  maintain  and  support  the  saccession  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  the  same 
now  stands  limited  by  law ;  and  that  I  will  also, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  {lower,  maintain  and  support 
the  established  oonsiitation  and  government  of 
the  said  united  kingdom,  against  all  attempts 
whatever  that  shall  be  made  against  the  same.  * 

The  second  and  only  other  chiose  of  the  bill, 
^vides,  **  That  no  person,  employed  in  his  ma- 
jesty's aea  or  land  service,  shall,  under  any  pre- 
tence, or  by  any  means,  be  prevented  from  at- 
tending such  divine  worship  of  religious  service 
as  may  be  cooristent  with  or  according  to  his  re- 
ligious peisoasion,  or  opiniooB,  at  proper  and  sea- 
sonable times,  and  sach  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  due  and  full  discharge  of  his  naval  or 
militaiy  duties;  nor  shall  any  such  person  be 
compelled  or  compellable  to  attend  the  worship 
or  service  of  the  established  church." 
**  See  vol  i.  book  it  chap  iviii.  p  S68i 
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pose  any  thing  connected  with  the  Catholic 
({uestion.  Tms  demand  they  resisted,  as 
incompatible  with  their  honour  and  duty. 
Some  portion  of  irritation  now  operated  in 
both  parties ;  the  breach  had  extended  too 
far  to  admit  of  being  closed ;  confidence 
was  mutually  impairs ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence,  the  resignation  of  ministers, 
almost  immedfatelv  ensued. 

After  a  period  of  suspense  and  agitation, 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  on  so 
comprehensive  a  change,  the  names  of  the 
new  ministers  were  annoimCed  on  the  25th 
of  March.*  A  trial  of  strength  between 
the  newly  appointed  and  the  late  ministers 
speedily  took  place  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  a  motion  deprecating  ministerial 
pledges,  and  the  result  of  which  served  to 
show  that  power  and  office  have  a  close 
affinity.  The  majority  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  however,  onlv  amounted,  in  a 
house  of  four  hundrea  and  eighty-four 
members,  to  thirty-two ;  and  Mr.  Canning 
intimated,  that  in  the  event  of  administra* 
tion  finding  any  impediment,  from  the 
numbers  ot  their  ooponents  a  dissolution 
of  parliament  woula  be  resorted  to.    This 


*  List  or  tbs  niw  MiNisrav. 
Cabi'Mt  MituMtert. 

Elarl  Camden,  Prosident  of  the  CounciL 

Lord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Privy  Seal 

Duke  of  Portland,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Prime  Minister). 

Loid  Mulgrave,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Earl  of  Chatham,  Maste^General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. ^ 

Earl  Bathorst,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department. 

Rt  Hon.  Georae  Canning,  Secretaiy  of  State  fiv 
Foreign  Afmirs. 

Lord  Casdereaffh.  Secretanr  of  State  for  the  De- 
partment of  War  and  Colonies. 

Rt  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.  Chancellor  and  Un- 
der-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  aho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Dutcby  of  Lancaster. 
Not  ofihe  Cabinet. 

Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Saunders  Dundas,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Af&irs  oflndia. 

Rl  Hon.  George  Rose,  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Treasurer  of  the.Navy. 

Sir  James  Pulteney,  Bart.  Secretaiy  at  War. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset.  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Lonip 
Joint  Paymasters^eneral. 

Earl  of  Chichester,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Joint  Poet> 
masterB'<Seneral. 

William  HosMMm,  Esq.,  Hon.  Henry  Wellesle^, 
Secretaries  of  the  Traasnry. 

Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Attomey^veneral. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  SolicitorCieneral. 

PaasoNB  IN  THE  MiNisrav  or  IaBi.AifD. 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord-Lieutenant 
Lord  Mannen,  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Chief  Secretary. 
Rt  Hon.  John  Foster,  Chancellor  of^the  Each*, 
quer. 
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maaoB  wbs  soon  siterwardt  carried  into 
eSeet,  a&d  on  the  S7th  of  April  the  eession 
and  the  parliament  were  terminated  hy  a 
ipeeeh  from  the  throne,  in  which  *the 
eommiaaiooera  were  charged  to  atate,  **  that 
his  majeaty  waa  anxioua  to  recur  to  the 
iense  of  hia  people,  while  the  eventa  which 
had  recently  taken  place  were  yet  freah  in 
their  recollection*** 

Thia  abmpt  diaaolntion  of  parliament 
waa  arrai^M  by  the  late  poaaeaaora  of 
anthori^  in  terma  of  no  orainary  ener^. 
It  was  denoonced  as  impolitic,  unconstitn- 
tiooal,  and  a  mere  wanton  abuse  of  power. 
Hia  majesty,  howcTer,  had  only  exercised 
the  ripit  indiaputably  vested  in  him  bv 
the  eonstitotion.  A  reference  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people  upon  important  topica 
of  national  policy,  ia  rather  a  subject  of 
eonmtulation  than  of  censure :  and  one 
of^e  worst  indicattona  of  the  worat  times 
b  the  British  history,  waa  the  indifference 
or  avereion  manifested  by  the  throne  to 
these  appeals  to  the  people.  The  cry  of' 
the  daiiffer  of  the  chureh,  which  was  first 
started  m  parliament  by  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  bill,  and 
rritented  in  hia  address  to  his  constituents 
at  Northampton,  was  urged  with  inex- 
pressibly more  energy  than  truth,  and  was 
eagerly  adooted  by  many  who  had  more 
a^  than  unaentanding.  out  the  increased 
information  and  tolerant  spirit  of  every 
class  of  the  people,  served  in  general  as 
a  counterpoise  against  the  zM  of  the 
weak,  or  tne  insinuations  of  the  artful,  and 
prevented  any  extenaive  injury  from  the 
ipplication  of  ao  critical  an  engine  of 
policy.  At  Bristol,  however,  the  popu- 
lace were  excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  resent- 
ment againat  one  of  their  representatives, 
who  had  voted  with  the  late  administrar 
tion  on  the  Catholic  bill,  and  though  his 
election  was  secured,  the  symptoms  of 
popular  violence  became  so  manifest,  that 
the  ceremony  of  chairing  was  left  incom- 
plete. At  Liverpool,  the  indications  of 
pablic  feeling  announced  that  state  of  ex- 
asperation, in  which  a  contest  of  many 
days  could  not  be  presumed  possible, 
aithout  circumstances  accompanying  it  at 
which  every  feelioff  heart  must  shrink 
with  horror ;  and  under  such  cireumstances 
Mr.  Rosooe  deemed  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw his  pretensions.  In  Surrey,  Lord 
Hoasel  waa  unable  to  carry  his  election, 
in  the  city  of  London,  a  decline  of  that 
interest  which  had  formerly  predominated 
for  Alderman  Combe  was  strikingly  ob- 
servable :  and  be  was  indebted  perhaps 
for  his  return  to  the  death  of  Alderman 
Hankey,  who  had  atarted  as  a  new  candi- 
date, with  the  most  flattering  proapects  of  { 


success,  but  who  died  in  the  midst  of  an- 
ticipated triumph,  iumiahing  a  chaiactsr- 
istic  illustration  of  the  pethetio  remuk 
of  Mr.  Buike,  from  the  hnstinsa  at  Bii»> 
tol,  on  a  former  occasion— ^*  What  8h»- 
dowa  we  are,  and  what  ahadows  we 
pursue.'* 

In  Yorkshire,  the  contest  was  carried 
on  with  a  vigour  and  expense  tmexam* 
pled,  perhapa,  in  the  history  of  elections. 
Mr.  Fawkes,  one  of  the  late  representih 
tives,  declined  to  offer  himself  to  the  su^ 
frages  of  the  freeboldera  on  the  present 
occasion;  alleging,  ««that  afler  what  had 
lately  passed,  a  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  was  the  firet  wish  of  his 
heart,  had  ceased  to  be  an  obieet  of  his 
ambition ;"  and  that  he  **  could  not,  eo»> 
sistently  with  the  duty  he  owed  to  a  n»> 
merous  and  incieaaing  family,  consent  to 
expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  these  sod- 
den and  unexpected  dissolutions."  On 
the  subject  of  expense,  Mr.  Wilberforee 
cast  himself  upon  the  liberality  of  his 
friends,  and  the  subscription  was  found 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  his  &»- 
mands.  The  other  candidates  were,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  second  son  of 
Lord  Harewood,  and  Lord  Milton,  the 
only  son  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  both  men 
of  high  respectability,  and  the  most  opu- 
lent connexions.  The  two  houses  of 
Wentworth  and  Harewood  had  fixed  their 
ambition  so  perseveringly  upon  success, 
as  to  anticipate  the  neceasaiy  absorption 
of  immense  propertjr  in  the  conflict  noU 
withstanding  the  limitations  of  the  Gren- 
ville  act,  and  the  preclusion  of  that  vast 
expenditure  which  used  to  attend  the  sys- 
tem of  open  houses,  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  were  calculated  upon  by 
each  of  theae  two  candidates  as  requisite 
to  defray  the  expense  of  then*  election; 
and  the  event  proved  that  this  immense 
sum  was  not  more  than  adequate  to  the 
demands.  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  his  address 
to  the  freeboldera,  deprecated  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  parliament  by  the  late  mini^ 
tore  for  granting  enlarged  privileoes  to  the 
Catholics ;  he  professed  himself  no  coui^ 
tier,  but  when  the  Idng  called  upon  his 
subjects  to  support  him,  he  woum  be  so 
far  a  courtier  as  to  obey  the  call.  Lord 
Milton,  on  the  contrary,  avowed  hfanself 
a  friend  to  the  relaxation  of  the  existino 
laws  against  dissentera,  both  Catiiolic  and 
Protestant;  he  too  would  support  the  king, 
but  it  should  be  a  constitutional  support ; 
he  was  zealously  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion, but  his  attachment  was  to  the  whole 
of  that  venerable  edifice,  and  not  merely 
to  one  of  ita  parts.  Such  were  the  public 
grounds  taken  by  the  adverse  candidates ; 
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and  after  a  contest  contiiraed  for  fifteen 
daya  with  unremittiog  energy  and  various 
auocess,  victonr  at  length  ranged  herself 
oil  the  side  of  Lord  Mifion,  and  ultimately 
gave  to  his  lordship  a  nuyori^  c^  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes,  over  his 
rival.*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  memo- 
lahle  strug^e,  all  the  machinery  of  con- 
tested elections  was  brought  into  action. 
Every  topic,  both  natidhafand  localt  that 
•eemed  mculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  respective  candidates,  was  urged 
bv  their  partisans.  The  dangers  of  the 
churchy  and  the  benefits  of  an  enlarged 
toleration^  were  alike  relied  upon.  The 
conflicting  interests  of  the  merchants  and 
manuftteturers,  which  had  been  long  in 
eoUision,  served  to  rouse  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  West-Riding  into  a  state  of 
unexampled  activity ;  and  at  the  dose  of 
like  contest,  the  exultation  of  victory  or 
the  depression  consequent  upon  defeat, 
spread  from  the  city  of  York,  and  pervaded 
^ffery  part  of  that  extensive  country. 

The  Westminster  election,  generally  so 
productive  of  interest  and  adventure,  did 
not,  on  this  occasion,  vary  from  its  usual 
character.  The  candidates  for  public  suf- 
frage were  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Elfiot,  and  Lord  Cochrane.  Of  these  four 
gentlemen.  Lord  Oodirane  was  returned 
along  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
during  the  whole  election  stood  at  tiie 
head  of  tly  poll,  though  he  had  declined 
to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was,  in 
ftct,  at  that  time  confined  to  his  house,  by  a 
wound  received  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Paul.t 

*  ToaXBHiRK  EuccnoN.— AitZy  state  of  the  PoU. 

Mr.  WUterfBrM.  Loid  MQIan.  Mr.  LmmUm. 

Istday,  751  6S5  774 

Sdday,  923  1S95  914 

8d  dan  1173  1061  1010 

4th  day,  1422  1126  1196 

6th  day,  1641  1037  1403 

6thday»  1354  949  1160 

7th  d^.  936  671  845 

6dida7,  766  698  669 

9th  di^,  600  561  692 

10th  day.  469  444  465 

11th  day.  486  619  503 

12tfaday,  373  506  863 

13th  d^,  291  471  841 

14th  day,  861  602  401 

16tfaday,  850  868  334 

Total  UjSoS  UjT?  Io;9S9 

t  It  amand  that  Bfr.  PmU,  wilfaoat  the  autho- 
rity, and  evao  widwut  the  knowledge  of  Sir 


Of  the  late  ministry,  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville  was  the  only  commoner  in  the  cabi- 
net, who,  at  the  assembling  of  the  new 
parliament,  resumed  his  situation  for  the 
place  iie  had  represented.  Mr.  Windham 
declined  standing  for  Norfolk ;  Lord  Henry 
Petty  was  unsuccessful  at  Gambridffe;  , 
and  Lord  Howick,  after  representing  nis 
native  county  of  Northumoerland  tor  a 
series  of  twenty  ^ears,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  pretensions  to  a  more  opulent 
candidate.  Indeed,  the  ob^t  intraoed  by 
the  new  minbtry  in  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, seemed  to  be  effectually  gained. 
They  acquired  that  accumulation  ofpower 
which  prevented  any  impediment  to  their 
measures,  and  gave  them  that  command 
and  confidence,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  administration  to  secure 
public  esteem,  or  to  despatch  the  public 
ousiness.  The  new  parliament  assembled 
on  the  32d  of  June,  and  during  the  short 
session  which  ensued,  much  mutual  re- 
crimination took  place  between  the  con- 
tending parties;  out  no  business,  of  a 
nature,  demanding  the  notice  of  general 
history,  occupieothe  attention  of  eithw 
of  the  houses  of  legislature. 


Fnncii  Burdett,  had  caused  an  advertisement  to 
be  inserted  in  the  public  papers,  announcing  that 
Sir  Francis  wouldf  preside  at  a  public  dinner, 
eonnected  with  the  arfaDgemenls  respecting  the 
choioe  or  nomination  of  proper  penons  ft?  the 
lepresentatioa  of  Westminster.  The  surpriee  of 
Sir  Francis  at  the  appearance  of  such  an  adver- 
tisement  was  very  oonsiderable,  and  his  displea- 
sure little  inferior  to  his  astonishment  He  im- 
mediately eooununioated  these  feehnss  to  Mr. 
Paul,  by  expraM,  and  peremptorily  dedined  the 
honour  inteiided  him.  Irritated  I^  this  refusal, 
Mr.  Paul  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  at  Wimbledon,  after  midnight,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prodnoe  a 
duel,  in  which,  at  the  second  fire,  both  parties 
were  wounded,  Mr.  Paul  in  the  leg,  and  Sir 
Francis  in  the  thigh.  Although  the  public  were 
not  in  possession  of  all  the  inlbrmation  requisite 
to  form  a  clear  and  flill  estimate  of  the  conduct 
of  the  parties,  yet,  flom  appearances,  striking  and 
impressive,  thev  almost  unanimously  agreed  in 
censuring  Mr.  Paul  for  indecorum  and  brutality ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  not  merely  the  loss  of 
his  election,  but  his  entire  extinction  as  a  public 
chancter ;  afibrding  a  fktal  instance  of  the  efle^ 
of  disinaenuousnesB  and  preoipitaney,  and  of  the 
want  of  that  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  life 
which  is  to  be  prafened  toeven  the  most  splendid 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TV>  die  DtidmeUea— To  I^pt— Againit  Modm  Video— AAinit  Buenoi  Ayr 
QipnuvofUie  Dotdi  Settlement  of  Cumooa—Expediiion  to  Copenhagen— War  declared  by  Riusia 
agaimt  Eodaiid— New  Syttem  of  Cammercial  interdiction— Dispotea  with  the  United  states  of 
'  »— rrench  Decrees— Britiah  Orden  in  CoundL 

erop^^  meaaoesy  had  been  employed  by 
the  Turks  in  the  most  active  retain  and 
preparations.  The-  whole  line  of  the 
coast  now  presented  a  chain  of  batteries. 
TweWe  line-of-battle  ships  were  ready, 
with  their  sails  bent,  and  filled  with  tf oops ; 
ah  innumerable  maltitude  of  soull  craft, 
with  five  vessels,  had  been  collecled;  and 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  troops,  meanl 
to  march  against  the  Russians,  were  said 
to  be  in  Constantinople.  Had  the  weather 
favoured  an  attack,  these  accumolaled 
means  of  resistance  by  the  enemy  must 
have  been  attended  with  a  doubtful  issue 
to  the  British  souadron ;  and  even  had  Sii 
John  Duckworth  overcome  all  thisoppoei- 
tion,  the  repassing  of  the  Dardaneiles  was 
still  requisite,  to  complete  his  triumph. 
The  idea  of  waiting  for  a  wind,  to  bom- 
bard the  city,  was  ttierefore  now  abandon* 
ed ;  and  wounded,  as  the  British  comman- 
der acknowledffes  himself  to  have  been, 
in  pride  and  m  ambition,  he  weighed 
ancnor  on  the  1st  of  March,  and,  by  thai 
next  day,  before  noon,  every  ship  under 
his  command  had  cleared  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanellee.  This  esci^e,  how- 
ever, waa  only  from  destruction,  but^y 
no  means  from  serious  loss  and  injury. 
The  fire  of  the  inner  castlesi  which  had 
been  severe  in  the  first  passage,  was  more 
than  doubly  formidable  9n  the  return. 
The  Windsor  Castle  was  struck  by  a 
granite  shot,  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
weight;  and  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
not  been  connderable,  was  swelled  to 
nearly  three  himdred  men.  The  damage 
done  to  moet  of  the  ships,  in  their  hulls, 
masts,  and  rigging,  was  very  severe,  and 
the  expedition  was  firoductive  of  nothing 
but  disaster  and  humiliation. 

While  Adminil  Duckworth  was  advanc- 
ing to  Constantinople,  to  fix  between  the 
two  eountries  those  xelations  which  weie 
in  a  situation  higlily  critical,  an  English 
ex|iedt«ioii  was  proeeeding  towards  another 
point  of  &e  Turkish  dominions.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
about  five  tiionsand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Fraser,  was  embarked  at 
Messina,  in  forty-nine  transports,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  Alexandria ; 
and  on  the  16th,  they  came  to  anchor  her 
fore  that  citv.  The  intelligence  which 
was  receivea  from   Major   Missett,  the 


It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  led  to  an 
interruption  of  the  harmony  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  latter  power 
andGreat  Britain.  Russia  being  enga^d 
in  a  war  with  the  Porte  by  the  instigation 
of  France,  it  was  incumbent  upon  England 
to  attempt  an  accommodation  of  the  exist- 
ing differences,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  direction  of  the  strength  of  her  ally 
towajrds  the  south  of  Europe.  For  this 
purpose,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  cabinet  of  Constantinople,  and 
Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth  was  instructr 
ed  to  proceed,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line, 
a  frigate,  and  two  sloops,  to  force  the 
Dardanelles,  and  bombard  the  Turkish 
capital,  if  certain  terms  should  not  be 
acceded  to  by  that  government.  On  the 
19th  of  February,  the  British  admiral  pro- 
ceeded to  force  the  passage.  The  fire  of 
the  enemy  from  the  outer  castles  infiicted 
but  little  injury  on  his  ships ;  but  in  the 
narrow  passage  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  a 
verv  heavy  cannonade  was  direct^  from 
both  castles,  within  point  blank  shot  of 
each  other,  which  opened  their  fire  on  the 
English  ships  as  they  continued  to  pass 
is  succession.  Tlie  very  spirited  return 
made  to  this  fire,  considerably  diminished 
its  force,  and  prevented  the  stemmost 
ships  from  receiving  any  material  injury. 
A  small  Torkish  souadron,  consisting  of  a 
dxty-foor  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and 
aeveral  corvettes,  at  anchor  to  the  north- 
east of  the  castles,  was  attacked  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  driven  on  shore,  where 
it  was  deetroyed ;  while  the  guns  of  a 
formidable  batteiy  at  Point  Pesquies,  were 
fljitked  by  a  detachment  of  marines.  On 
toe  evening  of  the  20th,  the  squadron 
'  ischored  near  Princess  Islands,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  ci^  The  ne^[otiations 
bptween  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  British  am- 
bassador to  the  Porte,  who  was  then  on 
board  Admiral  Duckworth's  fleet,  and  the 
Tarkish  government,  oontinued  till  the  97th, 
aod  in  tiie  interval,  snch  wae  theunfortu* 
oate  state  of  (he  weather,  that  it  was  not 
at  any  time  In  the  power  of  the  British 
«lmira]  to  oecupY  such  a  sHuatioh  as 
wonld  have  enabled  him  to  oommehce 
offensive  operations.  At  lengdi,  it  became 
Bfcessaiy  to  terminate  an  exhibition  thus 
hfimiliatmg.  The  time  which  had.  been 
occupied  by  the  English  commander  in 
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British  resident  at  that  olace,  stated,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  well  affected  to  the 
British,  and  that  he  had  sanguine  hopes 
that  oar  troops  would  be  able  to  gain  pos- 
session of  this  important  station,  without 
firing  a  gun.  Accordingly^,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  British  commander 
occupied  the  spot  rendered  memorable  by 
the  victory  under  the  heroic  Abercrombie ; 
and  on  the  2l8t,  General  Eraser  took  poe- 
session  of  the  place,  in  virtue  of  a  capita* 
latioh  executed  by  Seed  Mahamed  Nairn 
Effendi,  on  behalf  of  his  excellency  Emen 
Ber,  the  ^vemor. 

Immediately  after  the  fail  of  Alexan- 
dria, Major-general  Wauchope,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  fifteen  hundred  men,  consist- 
ing of  the  3 1st  reffiment,  and  chasseurs 
Bntanniqaes,  was  despatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  Rosetta  and  Rhamanie,  under 
the  persuasion  that  the  possession  of  these 
places  was  necessary,  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  from  being  exposed 
to  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  troops  de- 
spatched on  this  service  encountered  no 
opposition  on  their  march  towards  Rosetta, 
and  the  heights  of  Abourmandour,  which 
commanded  that  city,  were  occupied  with- 
out any  loss.  Instead  of  retaining  pos- 
session of  this  post,  General  Wauchope 
was  induced,  without  any  previous  ex- 
amination, to  enter  the  town  with  his 
whole  force.  Here,  he  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
nis  reception.  The  Turks  and  Albanians, 
in  great  numbers,  had  posted  themselves 
in  various  buildings  and  advantageous 
situations;  and  from  every  window  and 
roof  in  the  streets  through  which  the 
British  troops  marehed,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  such  a  severe  fire  of  musketry, 
that  they  were  obliged  at  length  to  evacu- 
ate the  place,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The  commander 
himself  was  amonff  the  slain;  and  Briga- 
dier-ffeneral  Meaoe,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand now  devolved,  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  retreat.  In  this  trying  situation, 
to  which  the  troops  were  thus  rashly  ex- 
pose^ they  conducted  themselves  with  the 
most  admirable  eoura^  and  discipline, 
and  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  to 
Aboukir,  firom  whence  uey  soon  vfiett 
wards  returned  to  Alexandria. 

Provisions  had  now  become  extremely 
scarce  in  this  place,  and  the  renewed  re- 
presentations of  Major  Missett,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  Rosetta,  were  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Sorbagi  or  chi^  magistrate 
of  Alexandria,  who  stated  that  famine 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  if  Jhis 
measure  was  not  promptly  executed.  An- 
other corps,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  live  hundred  men,  under  Briga- 


dier-General Stewart,  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched on  this  important  and  indispen- 
sable service.    On  the  9th  of  April,  this 
force  took  post  opposite  the  Alexandrian 
gate  of  Rosetta,  and  began  to  f<Mrm  their 
batteries.     From  the  great  extent  of  the 
town,  it  was  found  impossible  that  the 
small  British  army  sent  on  that  service 
could  invest  more  tiian  one  half  of  it;  and 
a  line  was  in  consequence  taken  up,  froir 
the  Nile  to  the  front  of  the  Alexandrian 
gate,  thence  retiring  towards  the  plain, 
where  the  dragoons  were  posted.    A  mor- 
tar and  some  guns  were  brought  into  play 
early  in  the  afternoon :  these  were  answer- 
ed by  the  shouts  of  the  Albanians  from 
their  walls,   and  by  incessant  discharges 
of  musketry  through  the  loop-holes  and 
crevices,  which  were  innumerable.    From 
the  12th  to  the  20th,  the  operations  a^nst 
the  city  were  prosecuted  with  much  vigour. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  the  town,  and 
not  fewer  than  three  hundred  shells,  from 
mortars  alone,  were  ^rown  into  it.    Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  General  Stewart  was  in 
daily  and  almost  hourly  expectation  of 
assistance  from  the  Mamelukes ;  but,  after 
waiting  for  this  promised  assistance   till 
the  2ist,  a  resolution  was  taken,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  to  retire  from  before 
Rosetta  on  the  following  morning.    Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Colonel  Mac- 
leod,  who  had  been  despatched  to  defend 
the  post  of  Hamet,  informed  the  general 
that  sixty  or  seventy  large  vessels,  full  of 
hostile  troops,  were  descending  the  Nile. 
The  danger  was  now  alarming,  and  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,    Ordere  were  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  colonel  to 
abandon  his  position,  and  return  to  the 
main  body;   but  these  ordere  were  most 
unfortunately  intercepted.     General  Stew- 
art himhclf  immediately  withdrew,  with 
his  army  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  taking 
with  him  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition 
which  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case  would 
permit.     The  British  troops,  impressed 
with  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  kept 
the  most  compact  order,  and  presented  in 
each  direction  so  formidable  a  front^  that 
the  pursuere,  with  all  their  superiority  of 
numbere,  and  impetuosity  of  attack,  found 
them  impervious  to  all  their  assaults.    The 
detachment  at  Hamet,  however,  was  com- 
pletely cut  off,  and  the  whole  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition  under  General  Stew- 
art, consisted  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  men. 
This  succession  of  disastera  made   a 
strong  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
To  be  deieated  on  the  plains  of  E^pt, 
which  had  produced'  some  of  the  fairest 
wreaths    to   adorn  the  brow  of  British 
valour,  was  particularly  mortifying.    Dis- 
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Mter,  hawvwmif  was  totallv  unoonnected  ! 
with  isnominy  in  the  British  troops,  who, 
ifi  both  the  eases  shore  lelated,  exhibited 
^  that  discipline,  intnpidity,  and  perse- 
fsnnoe,  for  which  they  aie  so  nobnr  dis- 
UBgnished.  The  expedition  itself  to  Enrpt 
appeus  to  have  been  by  no  means  either 
necessary  or  pnident  at  the  time  it  was 
iuwUitaken.  The  influence  of  such  an 
•eateiprise  aooa  the  operations  of  the  Yis- 
bila,  most  have  been  extremely  remote, 
and  the  trooDS  engaged  in  this  expedition 
mi||ht  hare  bem  much  more  beneficially 
employed  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  anticipations  entertained  of  a  fa- 
mine at  Alexandria,  were  happily  not  veri- 
fied by  events.  For  several  months,  the 
Britiah  troops  remained  in  possession  of 
that  city,  and  although  Rosetta  was  not 
added  to  their  cononests^rovisions  became 
daily  more  plentitul.  Preparations,  how- 
erer,  were  making  at  Cairo,  upon  a  larffe 
scale,  to  effect  their  expulsion ;  and  on  the 
the  8th  of  August,  the  Governor  of  Egypt, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force  of  infan- 
try and  cavalry,  advanced  towards  Alexan- 
dria. The  views  of  the  new  ministry 
with  lespwt  to  the  possession  of  this 
place,  had,  no  doubt,  regulated  their  in- 
Btnictions  to  the  commander  with  regard 
to  his  conduct ;  and  the  diminished  state 
of  his  forces,  the  disaffection  of  the  inha- 
bitaots  towards  the  invaders,  and  the  vast 
body  sow  collected  to  proceed  against 
them,  induced  General  Fraser  to  abandon 
the  idea 'of  defencel  On  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  to  the  town,  he  sent  a  flag  of 
tmce,  announcing,  that,  on  condition  of 
the  British  prisoners  being  delivered  up, 
the  army  under  his  command  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  Egypt.  This  condi- 
tion was  accepted  with  as  little  hesitation 
as  it  was  made.  The  English  force  al- 
most immediately  embariced,  and  on  the 
22d  of  September  the  standard  of  Maho- 
met again  wared  on  the  towers  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Intelligence  was  received  by  the  British 
ministry  of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by 
Sir  Home  Popham,  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  the  month  of  June,  1806,*  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  negotiations  between 
this  country  and  France  were  pending; 
and  it  was  not  until  October,  when  all 
hope  of  the  successful  termination  of  that 
negotiation  was  at  an  end,  that  a  reinforce- 
ment was  sent  from  England,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  troops  under  General  Beres- 
ford  in  Af  aldonado.  The  command  of  the 
troops  was  ffiven  to  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
moty ;  and  Sir  Charles  Sterling  was  ap- 
pointed to  convoy  the  transp<^  in  the 
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Ardent  ship  of  vrar,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
La  Plata,  to  supersede  Sir  Home  Popham 
on  that  station.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
this  force  arrived  at  Maldonado.  An  at- 
tack on  Monte  Video  was  now  determined 
upon,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a 
landing  was  effected,  in  a  small  bay  on 
the  coast.  The  enemy,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  suCTounding  heights,  in 
great  force,  suffered  the  troops  to  disem- 
bark, and  to  take  possession  of  a  strong 
post  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  witln 
out  ouposition.  On  the  19th,  the  army 
moved  towards  Monte  Video.  Two 
heights,  in  the  front  and  to  the  left,  were 
occupied  by  about  four  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  round 
and  grape-shot  was  now  opened  ;  but,  by 
a  spirited  charge  from  the  light  battalion 
under  Colonel  Brownrigg,  the  corps  op- 
posed to  him  was  dispersed,  and  one  of 
their  guns  taken.  The  enemy  on  the  flank 
also  commenced  a  retreat,  and  the  British 
commander  wbb  permitted  to  occupy  a  po- 
sition two  miles  from  the  citadel,  without 
any  further  opposition.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  whole  force  of  the  Spaniards, 
consisting  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  English, 
and  commenced  an  attack  in  two  columns, 
one  of  which  was  defeated  and  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men ;  and  the  other  retreated  without 
coming  to  action.  The  siege*  of  Monte 
Video  almost  immediately  commenced; 
batteries  were  in  a  few  days  opened  upon 
the  town,  and  all  the  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  approached  as  closlv  as  possible 
to  assist  in  the  cannonade.  A  battery  was 
erected  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wall,  by 
the  south  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  com- 
municated wi^  tfie  sea,  from  which  a  vi- 
forous  fire  was  kept  up,  and  on  the  2d  of 
'ebruary,  a  breach  was  reported  practica- 
ble. Orders  were  now  given  for  the  assault 
to  commence  an  hour  before  daybreak  on 
the  follovring  morning.  The  troops  des- 
tined, for  this  service  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Browne;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  British  force,  including  a  corps  of 
seven  hundred  marines  and  seamen,  were 
encamped  under  Brigadier-general  Lumley, 
to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  and  protect 
the  rear.  The  morning  was  extremely 
dark,  and  the  troops  had  approached  near 
to  the  breach  before  they  were  discovered. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  garrison  become 
aware  of  their  danger,  than  a  destructive 
fire,  from  every  gun  that  could  be  made 
to  bear  upon  the  breach,  was  opened,  and 
showers  of  musketry  were  poured  down 
upon  the  assailants.  The  head  of  the  Bri- 
tish column,  owing  to  the  continued  dark- 
ness, had  the  misfortune  to  miss  the  breach, 
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which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  had  been 
closed  up  and  strongly  barricaded  with 
hides,  notwithstanding  all  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers.  In  this  situation,  the  troops  re- 
main^, under  a  heavy  fire,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  breach  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Renny,  who  pointed  it  out,  and 
gloriously  fell  as  he  mounted  it.  The 
soldiers,  difficult  as  was  the  access,  forced 
their  way  to  the  ramparts,  and  thence  into 
the  town,  overturning  the  cannon  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
avenues,  and  clearing  the  batteries  and 
the  streets  with  their  bayonets.  By  eight 
'  o'clock  in  the  morning,  every  thing  was 
completely  in  their  possession;  perfect 
tranquillity  reigned  throughout  the  place, 
and  the  women  were  seen  walking  about 
the  town  without  the  slightest  alarm.  From 
the  first  landing  to  the  complete  occupa? 
tion  of  the  citadel,  the  British  loss  amount- 
ed to  about  six  hundred  men ;  Major  Dal- 
rymple  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant-colo- 
nels Vassal  and  Browmigg  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
was  about  eight  hundred  killed,  and  five 
hundred  wounded;  about  two  thousand 
Spaniards  were  made  prisoners,  including 
the  governor,  Don  Pasquil  Ruis  Huidobro ; 
and  fifteen  hundred  were  supposed  to  have 
escaped  in  their  boats,  or  to  nave  secreted 
themselves  in  the  town.* 

In  the  month  of  June,  a  British  e3q)edi- 
tion,  under  General  Crawford,  consisting 
of  about  five  thousand  troops,  arrived  i^n 
the  river  Plata,  and  was  joined  by  the  troops 
which  had  at  different  times  arrived  in 
South  America  since  the  first  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  settlements  by  General  Beres- 
ford.  The  command  of  this  united  force 
was  griven  to  General  Whitelocke,  and  an 
attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres  was  immedi- 
ately resolved  upon.  After  several  delays, 
occasioned  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  28th 
of  June,  without  opposition,  at  Ensenada, 
about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  the  town. 
Colonel  Mahon,  to  whom  the  bringring  up 
of  the  heavy  artilleiy  was  intrusted,  was 
directed  to  wait  at  Reduction  till  further 
oiders;  and  the  army,  divided  into  two 
columns,  after  surmounting  various  difficul- 
ties, arrived  before  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  fortress  vras  sum- 
moned to  surrender.  This  demand,  as 
mifrht  have  been  anticipated,  was  peremp- 
torily declined,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  attack.  The  British  line  was  form- 
ed by  placing  General  Auchmuty's  brigade 
on  the  left,  extending  within  two  miles  of 
Recoleta ;  the  36th  and  88th  regiments  were 

*  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  Dmpatchei,  dated 
Monte  Video,  Febuary  6th,  1807. 
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on  the  ripht;  and  the  brigade  of  General 
Crawford  occupied  the  pnncipal  avenues 
to  the  town,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  great  square  and  fort,  his  right  being 
well  supported  by  an  appointment  of  dra*- 
goons,  and  the  46th  regiment  extending 
to  the  Residencia.  The  town  was  thus 
nearly  invested. 

Understanding  that  the  inhabitants  meant 
to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  for 
defence  and  annoyance,  and  that  the  town 
was  divided  into  souares  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  each.  General  White- 
locke resolved  to  adopt  the  following  plan 
of  attack : — ^E  very  division,  being  provided 
with  cannon,  was  to  proceed  along  the 
street  directly  in  its  front,  till  it  airived  at 
the  last  square  adjoining  the  river,  there 
to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
to  await  further  instructions ;  a  corporal's 
guard  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  each 
column  with  instomients  to  break  open  the 
doors  of  the  houses ;  and  the  muskets  were 
to  be  kept  unloaded  till  the  columns  were 
formed  at  their  appointed  final  stations. 

These  arrangements  having  been  giTen 
out,  the  strong  post  of  the  Retire  and  Flaza 
de  Toros,  was  approached,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  by  General 
Auchmu^;  and  notwithstanding  the  se- 
vere discharges  of  erape-shotand  musketry 
from  the  Spaniards,  the  general  gained 
possession  of  the  place,  taking  thirty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  six  hundr^  prisoners, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition.  The 
5th  regiment  advanced  to  the  river,  after 
experiencing  verr  little  opposition,  and 
took  possession  or  the  church  and  convent 
of  St.  Catalina.  The  36th  and  88th  regi- 
ments, under  Brigadier-gen«ral  Lumley, 
moving  in  the  appointed  order,  were  op- 
posed m  their  march  by  an  incessant  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
the  doors  of  which  were  so  firmly  barri- 
caded, that  scarcely  any  effort  could  force 
them  open,  while  the  streets  were  intersect* 
ed  by  deep  ditches,  in  the  inside  of  which 
were  planted  cannon,  which  poured  grape- 
shot  on  the  advancing  columns.  The  36th 
regiment,  however,  was  enabled  to  over- 
come all  this  opposition,  and  to  reach  its 
final  destination.  The  88th  regiment, 
which  was  more  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
forts,  and  to  the  pnncipal  defences  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  completely  overpowered 
and  taken.  This  misfortune  rendered  un- 
availing the  success  of  the  other  regiment, 
and  both  the  36th  and  the  5th  regiments 
were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  upon 
the  post  of  General  Auchmuty.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  British  six-pounders,  which 
had  been  appointed  to  move  down  ^e  prin- 
cipal streets,  covered  by  four  troops  of 
csurabineeiB,  led  on  by  Lieutenant-colone 
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Kins^oD,  adyaneed  to  take  the  battery 
but  uiis  gallant  officer  bein^  unfortonately 
woanded,  as  well  as  Captain  Burrell,  next 
ia  eommand,  and  the  fire,  both  from  the 
battery  and  the  hooaes,  proving  very  de- 
ttracUTe,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy's  prineipal 
defences.  Lientenant-colonel  Paek,  with 
the  left  division  of  General  Crawford's  bri- 
ga^  had  advanced  nearly  to  ^e  river^ 
where  he  was  to  oeeapy  tlie  Jesuits'  Col- 
let which  eommanded  the  principal  Spib- 
otth  line  of  defenee ;  bnt  on  turning  to  the 
left,  the  fire  df  the  enenv  became  so  over- 
whelming as  to  render  all  further  advance 
absoliitely  impractieable.  Part  of  this  divi- 
aioD  took  possession  of  a  honse,  which  was 
ahnost  immediately  found  untenable,  and 
no  alteroative  remained  but  surrender  or 
absolnte  destruction.  The  remainder  of  the 
dimion,  niter  sustaining  with  intrepidity 
the  incessant  discharges  of  the  enemy,  bv 
which  their  eomimander  was  woundedf, 
retved  opon  the  right  division,  command- 
ed bj  General  Crawford  in  person.  The 
general,  learning  the  fate  of  nis  left  divi- 
non,  and  being  now  opposed  by  immense 
SQperiority  of  numbers,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  take  possession  of  the  Convent  of 
St  Domingo.  The  Residenoia  had  been 
gained  by  Colonel  Guard,  with  ver^  slight 
opposition,  and  leaving  this  position  in 
poiseesion  of  his  liffht  compuiies,  the 
ooionel  advanced  with  his  principal  force 
towards  General  Crawford,  and  joined 
kim  at  the  convent.  The  building  was 
•Imost  instantly  surrounded  bv  the  enemy. 
In  this  emergency.  General  Crawford  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  defence  of 
the  convent ;  but  the  quantity  of  round  shot, 
gnpe,  and  musketry,  to  which  the  troops 
veie  exposed,  at  length  obliged  them  to 
onit  the  top  of  the  building;  and  tiie 
Spaniards,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand, 
bringing  up  cannon  to  force  the  wooden 
piee,  the  general,  with  all  the  troops  under 
bia  command,  surrendered  at  four  oMook 
in  the  afternoon. 

''The  result  of  this  day's  action,'*  says 
General  Whitelocke,  **  left  me  in  posses- 
■on  of  the  Plass  de  Tofos,  a  strong  post 
on  the  enemy's  right,  and  ^e  Residenoia, 
aother  atrone  post  on  his  left,  while  I  oo- 
npied  the  advanced  position  towards  his 
ttotre ;  bnt  these  advantages  had  cost  two 
tlMQsand  five  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisonera.  The  nature  of 
the  file  to  whieh  the  troops  were  exposed, 
«u  violent  in  ^e  extreme.  Grape-shot  at 
tbeeornere  of  the  streets ;  musketry,  hand- 
P^mades,  bricks,  and  stones  from  the  tops 
of  all  the  houses ;  every  householder,  with 
^  negroes  defending  his  dwelling,  each 
ofwhich  was  in  itself  a  fortress;  and  it  is 
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not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
whole  male  population  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  employea  in  its  defence."* 

The  nig^t  of  the  6ih  exhibited  an  im- 
pressive pause  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
On  the  following  mominff.  General  Liniera 
addressed  a  letter  to  4he  British  command- 
er, offering  to  deliver  up  the  prisonera  taken 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  those  taken  from 
General  Bereafovd,  on  condition  that  die 
attack  on  the  town  should  be  discontinued^ 
and  that,  within  two  months  from  that  dato« 
Monte  Video,  and  the  other  stations  on  the 
river  Plats,  occupied  by  the  English  troops, 
should  be  evacuated.  It  was  stated,  in  tnis 
despatch,  that  the  exasperation  of  the  popu- 
lace affainst  the  Enfflish  prisonera  was  un- 
boim&d,  and  that,  ifhostihties  were  penist- 
ed  in  by  General  Whitelocke,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ensure  their  safety.  These 
tarms  were  no  sooner  proposed  than  they 
were  yielded  to  by  the  British  general,  who 
was  detarmined  to  this  assent  principsllT 
from  a  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  pn- 
soners,  which,  from  unquestionable  intelli- 
gence, he  underatood  to  be  highly  critical ; 
and  from  the  consideration  that  the  posses- 
sion of  acountry,  whose  inhabitanta  were  so 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  conquerora,  could  be 
attended  with  no  permanent  advantage. 

The  conduct  of  General  Whitelocke, 
in  conducting  this  expedition,  called  fortii 
the  most  seven  reprehension ;  and  the 
entire  failure  of  the  enterprise  produced 
universal  dissatisiaction  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  general,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  the  entire  evacuation  of  Soutn 
America,  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  a 
court-martial,  assembled  at  Chelsea,  on 
the  98th  of  January,  1808,  and  continued 
by  adjournment  for  two^and-thirty  days. 
By  this  tribunal,  he  was  pronounced  guilty 
of  ^1  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
except  that  part  of  the  second  which  re- 
lated to  the  order,  that  the  mnsketa  of  the 
columns  should  be  unloaded,  and  that  no 
firing  should  be  permitted  on  any  account; 
and  l>eing  declared  totally  unfit  and  un- 
worthy to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  mili- 
tary capacity  whatever,  was  csshiered.t 


*  Genend  Whitelocke*!  Deipetehei,  dated  Bue- 
not  Ayree,  July  7th,  1807. 

t  The  chargw  againtt  General  Whitelocke  were 
four,  and  were  in  subetance  ai  follow*: — 

Ist  Having,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  initmo- 
tioni,  in  fte  Bummoni  to  Buenot  Ajrret,  required 
that  the  civil  offieen  and  maffirtntefl  shoiud  be 
made  prisonen  of  war.  which,  it  ia  averred,  is 
contrary  tn  all  the  cuBtomi  of  war,  and  had  a  de> 
cided  effect  in  inflaming  the  civil  population  to 
reaittance. 

8d.  Ei peeing  the  army,  in  marching  agauial 
Buenoe  Ayres.  to  a  destructive  ditchai^e  of  mna- 
ketry  from  the  town,  without  pro vidtng  that 
army  with  the  proper  means  of  omnce  or  attack. 
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An  enterprite  c^  oonsidereble  import- 
ance, and  terminating  in  a  mnoh  more 
liappy  result  than  the  expedition  against 
Buenoe  Ayres,  was  accomplished  the  first 
day  in  the  year  1807,  by  a  squadron  of 
four  frigates,*  conunanded  by  Captain 
Brisbane,  under  the  Sirders  of  v  ice-4idmi* 
ral  Dacres.  The  expedition  was  directed 
su[ainst  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Curacoa. 
Tne  harbour  was  defended  by  reo^lar  for- 
tifications of  two  tiers  of  gruns;  Fort  Am- 
sterdam alone  containing  sixty-six  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  entrance  was  only  fifty 
Yards  wide,  and  across  it  were  moored  two 
frigates  and  two  large  schooners  of  war. 
A  chain  of  forts  was  on  the  commanding 
height  of  Miselburff;  and  Fort  Repul^ 
lic|ue,  deemed  nearFjr  impresnable,  was 
within  the  distance  of  ffrape-snot,  and  en- 
filaded the  whole  harbour.  Soon  after 
daybreak,  the  British  frigates  made  all 
possible  sail  in  close  order  of  battle.  The 
▼easels  appointed  to  intercept  their  en- 
trance were  taken  bv  boarding;  and  the 
lower  forts,  the  citadel,  and  the  town  of 
Amsterdam,  by  storm.  The  port  was  en- 
tered at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
before  ten,  a  capitulation  was  signed  ;  me 
British  flag  was  hoisted  on  Fort  Repub- 
lique,  and  the  whole  island  was  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  assailants.  The 
toss  or  the  British  amounted  only  to  three 
men  killed,  and  eleven  wounded ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  the  amount  of 
thirtj  thousand,  swore  allegiance  to  the 
British  government. 

The  year  1807  beheld  the  continent  of 
Europe  apparently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
France.  The  discipline  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  disappwed  before  the  num- 
bers and  the  enUiusiasm  of  the  French 
armies,  and  the  predominant  genius  of 
their  leader.  The  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  had  seen  their  capitis  filled  with 
hostile  armies,  and  their  flyinff  courts  ho- 
vering on  the  frontiers  of  &eir  former 
dominions.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
ceased  to  give  emperors  to  Germany ;  and 
the  down£ll  of  a  constitution  transmitted 
from  the  feudal  ages,  was  beheld  without 
astonishment,  and  probably  witiiont  regret. 


lo 


and  ordering  the  whole  of  his  brigades  to  be  un- 
loaded, and  no  firing  to  be  permitted  on  any  ac- 


3d.  Not  beinff  present  perwnally  on  the  ad- 
vance against  Buenos  Ayres;  also  not  keeping 
open  a  oommonication  between  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  and  the  detachment  under  General 
Crawford,  which  compelled  that  ofiicer  to  sur- 
render. 

4th.  Surrendering  the  fbrtnm  of  Monte  Video 
without  necessity,  which  was  capable  of  making 
an  effectual  resistance  against  any  force  that 
eould  be  brought  against  it 

*  The  Arethusa,  Latona,  Anson,  and  Fishguard. 


The  battle  of  Friedland  had  convinced  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  of  the  necessity  of 
peace ;  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  concluded 
on  the  8th  of  July,  rather  proclaimed 
than  confirmed  the  power  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  fixed  upon  England.  In  her, 
the^  beheld  a  power  which  had  uniformly 
resisted  with  vigour,  and  with  compara- 
tive effect,  the  encroaehmenta  of  the  con- 
tinental Colossus;  and  in  8tmgg:iin^  to 
support  the  political  system  of  civilised 
Europe,  she  had  rsspected  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  regulated.  In  the  midst  of 
the  disasters  and  errors  of  the  continent, 
Denmark  had  remained  unmolested ;  pro- 
tected liythe  firm  but  temperate  polities 
of  her  court ;  by  the  attachment  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  family  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  their  own  national  independence; 
by  the  rigid  observance  of  a  strict  neutral- 
i^ ;  and  by  the  moral  turpitude  attached 
to  unprovoked  aggression.  From  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  ue  French  emperor,  every 
thing  was  to  be  apprehended;  and  the 
Crown-prince  of  Denmark,  draining  the 
rest  of  nis  dominions  of  their  forces,  had 
for  three  years  kept  the  flower  of  the  Danish 
youth  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Hol- 
stein,  to  protect  the  only  quarter  in  which 
aggression  seemed  to  be  possible,  from 
the  entrance  of  that  army  which  had  long 
hovered  on  its  frontier. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when 
thc^ritish  government  determined  to  de- 
spatch to  the  Baltic  a  powerful  armament, 
consistiiig  of  twenty  thousand  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general 
Lord  Cathcart;  and  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  vessels  of  all 
other  descriptions,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
ninety  pendants,  under  Admiral  Gambier. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  expedition 
first  arrived  in  Copenha^n,  it  was  univer- 
sally supposed,  in  that  city,  that  the  Eng. 
lish  army  was  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  Swedes  in  the  defence  of  Stralsund, 
and  in  the  reconquering  the  rest  of  Pome- 
rania;  and  the  only  apprehension  was, 
that  it  would  arrive  too  late.  The  illusion 
was,  however,  speedily  dissipated,  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Danish  capi- 
tal, on  the  1st  of  Augus^  as  plenipoien- 
tiaiy  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  naajesty 
The  English  nejgrotiator,  as  ought  have 
been  exfMcted,  failed  in  convincing  the 
crown-prince  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  deprive  his  own  kingdom  and 
capital,  during  a  period  oriti<»l  beyond 
example,  of  a  detence,  provided  at  an 
enormous  expense,  in  onler  to  add  to  the 
naval  power  or  to  promote  the  security 
of  Great  Britain.     Accordingly,  on  the 
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16di  Off  Aiiffiiat,  Loid  Gathowt  disem- 
barind  his  loraes  at  Wrbeck ;  and  nearly 
at  the  aame  time  tlie  sritiah  troopa  from 
Smlsiiiid  effeeled  a  landing  in  Keooe 
Baj,  aweUing  &e«iand  force  under  the 
Bntiah  comnMnder  to  twentj-eigfat  thoa- 
eand  men.  On  tbe  day  after  the  landing 
of  the  troops,  they  adTaaeed  in  three 
eolnmna,  with  very  triflinff  oppotition,  to 
invesl  Copenhagen,  which  was  effected 
OB  the  ttoith  aM  aooth  by  the  military 
fofoe,  and  by  tibe  nsral  power  on  the  east. 
The  regular  woika  were  now  commenced 
and  carried  on  with  mat  apirit:  and 
whUe  they  were  rapidly  advancing,  the 
frigatea  and  gan4M)at8  took  advanta^  of  a 
iaToordile  bneie,  to  atation  themselTes 
near  the  entianoe  of  the  harbour,  from 
which  they  mi^t  throw  sheila  into  the 
town.  Brigadier-general  Decken,  who 
had  been  aent  against  Frederickawork, 
aneoeeded  in  aurprising  that  important 
poet,  by  which  a  dqi>6t  of  cannon  and 

Kwder,  and  upwaida  of  eiffht  hundred 
miah  soldiers,  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the 
besiegera.  Tlie  country  being  now  rouaed 
into  an  extreme  state  of  irritation  aeainat 
the  inradera,  General  Caatenschield  was 
enabled  to  aeenmnlate  a  formidable  Tolun* 
tsiy  foree,  and  in  addition  to  these  irreffu- 
lar  troope,  three  or  four  battalions  of  ais- 
eiplined  soldiers  contributed  to  swell  the 
geneni*e  ranks.  On  the  S6th,  this  army 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  sixty  officers, 
^even  hundred  men,  and  ten  pieces  of 
eamion.  Hanng  dispersed  these  troops, 
the  British  ^ml  mored  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island,  with  a  yiew  to  disarm 
and  keep  down  the  riaing  spirit  of  the 
coontry ;  in  which  endeavour  ne  so  effect- 
ually succeeded,  as  to  prevent  the  be- 
siegug  army  from  exnenencing  any  fur- 
ther molestatiou  from  ttiis  quarter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contest  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigour  between  the 
Daniah  gnn-boats  and  praams,  supported 
by  the  crown  battery,  a  block-house,  and 
some  other  works,  and  die  advanced 
aqoadron  of  the  Britiah  gun4M)at8,  when 
the  latter  were  at  length  oblised  to  retire 
before  the  destraetive  fire  of  the  red-hot 
shot  of  the  enemy.  Between  the  British 
batteries  on  the  shore,  and  the  enemy's 
soil-boats,  the  conflict  on  the  part  of  the 
former  iras  mors  successful,  and  the  Danes 
were,  in  ftmr  turn,  obliged  to  retreat  with 
eonsideiable  loss.  The  besieging  army 
had  now  advanced  its  positions  to  the  inun- 
dation in  front  of  the  city ;  and  the  mo- 
ment rapidly  approached,  in  which  the 
more  senoiis  operations  of  the  siege  were 
to  commence.  As  no  overtures  for  accom- 
modation had  been  made  or  yielded  to  by 


the  Danea,  and  as  every  thing  evinced 
their  determination  to  endure  the  horrors 
of  a  bombardment,  the  heavy  ordnance 
were  landed  on  the  36th,  and  by  the  31st 
the  platform  waa  laid,  and  the  mortar  bat- 
teries were  ready  for  action.  A  summons 
was  now  despatched  by  the  British  com- 
mandera  to  General  Pieman,  the  Governor 
of  Copenhagen,  containinflr  the  same  offera 
which  had  been  originally  made  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  which  were  now  again  most 
peremptorily  rejected.* 


*  SOMMONS  TO  THE  CiTT  OF  COPINHAOBN, 

Aidmmi  to  hU  ExceOaicy  Gengrai  /Vomb. 


"BKilidi  Headquarters,  before  Copenhafen, 
September  1, 1807. 

'^Sia^— We,  the  eonimanderft>in-chief  of  his  ma* 
jerty's  MS  and  land  fbrcet  now  befim  Copenha* 
gen,  judge  it  expedient  at  ihia  time  to  ■ummon 
you  to  nirrender  the  place,  lor  the  pnrpoee  of 
avoiding  the  further  efiiiaioa  of  blood,  by  giving 
up  a  defence  which,  it  is  evident,  cannot  long  be 
continued.  The  king,  our  gracious  aiasier,  used 
eveiy  endeavour  to  settle  the  matter  now  in  dia* 
Dute,  in  the  most  fonciliating  manner,  through  his 
diplomatic  servanti.  To  convince  hb  Danish 
miuesty,  and  all  the  world,  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  hisnuyesty  feels  himself  compelled  to  have 
recoune  to  arms,  we,  the  undersigned,  at  thia 
moment,  when  our  troops  are  before  your  gates, 
and  our  batteries  ready  to  open,  do  renew  to  you 
the  ofier  of  the  same  advantaaes  and  oonciliatofT 
terms  which  were  proposed  through  his  m^esty^ 
ministers  to  jrour  court 

"  If  yon  wfll  consent  to  deliver  up  the  Danish 


fleet,  and  to  our  oariving  it  away,  it  shall  be  held 
as  a  deposit  for  his  Danish  nuyesty,  and  shall  be 
restored,  with  all  its  equipments,  in  as  good  a 


state  as  it  is  received,  as  soon  as  the  proyisMms  of 


a  general  peace  shall  remove  the  Aoeessity  which 
has  occasioned  this  demand.    The  propeiiy  of  all 
been  captured  smoe  the  eoo^ 


of  hostiUtiea,,wia  be  restored  to  its 
owners,  and  the  union  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Denmark,  may  be 
renewed.  But  if  this  oOer  be  rejected  now,  it 
cannot  be  repeated.  1^  captured  propeity^i 
public  and  pnvate,  must  then  belong  to  the  cap> 
ton,  and  the  city,  when  taken,  must  share  the  lata 
of  conquered  places. 

"  We  must  request  an  early  decision,  beeanse, 
in  the  present  advanced  position  of  the  troopa,  so 
near  your  glacis,  the  moat  prompt  and  vigoraoi 
attack  is  indispensable,  and  delsy  would  be  inh 
proper.    We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

''XGambikb, 
"  Commanderm-chief  of  his  nnyesly's  ships  wod 
vessels. 

^'Catboast, 
"  OoaunanderJn-chief  ofdie  hmd  ftroea." 

AaawiBt 

Addreaed  la  Ait  EteaOenew  AdmML  Gamtier 

md  Lord  CalkearL 

"Copeohsgen,  September  1, 1807. 

**  My  Loan^^Onr  fleet,  our  own  indisputable 

property,  we  are  convinced  is  as  safo  in  lus  Daniah 

maiMty's  bands  aa  ever  it  can  in  those  of  the  £ing 

of  England,  as  our  master  never  intended  anv 

hostility  against  yours.    If  you  are  cruel  enough 

to  endeavour  to  destroy  a  city  that  has  not  given 
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"  The  mortar  batteries,  which  had  hetia 
erected  by  the  army  in  the  several  posi- 
tions they  had  taken  round  Qopenha^en, 
together  with  the  bomb  resseis,  which 
were  placed  in  convenient  situations,  began 
the  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  ^ 
of  September,  with  such  power  and  effect, 
that  m  a  short  time  the  town  was  set  on 
fire,  and,  by  the  repeated  discharges  of 
our  artillery,  was  kept  in  flames  in  differ- 
ent places  till  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  it  beiuff  con- 
sumed, and  the  conflacrration,  arrived  at  a 
^eat  heifirht,  threatenea  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  city,  the  general  com- 
manding the  garrison  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  desiring  an  armistice,  to  afford  time 
to  treat  for  a  capitulation.***  .It  was  ex- 
plained to  General  Pieman^  in  reply,  that 
the  basis  of  the  capitulation  must  ba  the 
delivering  up  of  the  fleet ;  which  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  from  the  general  was  admit- 
ted; and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  which  had  been 
settled  during  the  night  of  the  Gth^  were 
ratified.    By  these  articles,  the   British 
forces  were  to  be  put  in  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  and  dock-yaros;  all 
the  ships  of  war  and  naval  stores  of  his 
Danish  majesty,  were  to  be  delivered  up ; 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  mutually  restored ; 
private   property  was   to    be   respected; 
the  functions  ii  the  civil  and  military 
officers  were  to  receive  no  interruption; 
and  within  six  weeks  the  citadel  was  to 
be  restored  to  his  Danish  majesty,  in  the 
statb.  in  which  it  was  occupied,  and  the 
British  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  island 
of  Zealand.    The  navy,  delivered  up  in 
consequence  of  this  asreement,  consisted 
of  sixteen  ships  of  the  Tine,  fifteen  fiigates, 
six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  be- 
sides vessels  on  the  stocks :  in  the  arse- 
nals, were  found  stores  sufficient  to  fit  for 
sea  all  this  formidable  fleet ;  and  all  the 
Bhins  of  the  line  aud  firignates  were  laden 
wiUi  the  masts,  spars,  and  timber  that  re- 
mained .    A  considerable  part  of  the  stores 


any  the  levt  cauae  fi>r  loch  treatment  at  jrour 
hand*,  it  must  lubmit  to  it»  fate ;  but  honour  and 
duty  bid  w  to  reject  a  propoeal  unbecoming  an 
independent  power;  and  we  are  reeolved  to 
repel  any  and  every  attack,  and  defiind  to  the 
utmost  the  city  and  our  good  cause,  lor  which  we 
are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives. 

'  Commanderin-chief  of  his  Danish  M^^jesty's  land 

forces/* 

Appendant  to  Genera!  Pieman's  reply,  was  a 
proposal  to  send  to  his  royal  master,  at  Kdding, 
lor  hn  final  instmetionB;  bat  the  British  oooi- 
manden  did  not  consider  themaelvea  aathoriied 
to  acquiesce  in  this  proposaL 

*  Admiral  Gambier*8  Despatches,  dated  Copen* 
hagen-Road,  September  7th,  1807.  | 


of  this  description,  weie  put  oa  board  the 
Leyden  and  Inflexible;  and  some  of  the 
more  valuable  articles  on  .  board  others 
of  his  majesty^s  ships;  notwithstanding 
which,  there  still  remained  sufficient  to 
load  ninety-two  transports,  and  other  ves- 
sels, chartered  lor  this  purpose,  and  whose 
cavg6esy  at  least,  amoimtBd  to  twenty 
thousand  tons.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  British,  before  Copenhagen,  did  not 
exceed  two  hundied  men:  that  of  the 
Danes  was  muck  more  considerable;  it 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  persons ; 
four  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
tile  venerable  edifiise  of  Frederick  Kirk 
was  laid  in  ruins. 

In  calculating  ^e  amotmt  of  the  pain 
by  this  unprecedented*  operation,  England 
had  obviously  to  set  ofl^  first,  the  expense 
attending  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
which  probably  amounted  to  the  prime 
cost  of  the  captured  vessels ;  second,  the 
implacable  animosity  of  the  whole  Danish 
nation  against  this  country,  devoting  them, 
with  all  the  resources  of  Denmark,  to  the 
service  of  Boiiaparte;  third,  the  resent- 
ment expressed  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  which  cemented,  if  it 
did  not  dictate,  his  alliance  with  France ; 
and  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  diminutioa 
of  that  hiffh  national  character,  and  conse- 
quent influence,  which  Great  Britain  bad 
hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  indeed  asserted,  in  justi* 
fication  of  this  measure,  that  ^^his  majesty 
had  received  the  most  positive  information 
of  the  determination  of  tiie  present  ruler 
of  France  to  occupy  with  a  military  force 
the  territory  of  Holstein^  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  Great  Britain  from  her  ac- 
customed channels  of  communication  with 
the  continent ;  or  inducinff  or  compelliog 
the  court  of  Denmarit  to  dose  the  passage 
of  the  Sound  against  British  commerce 
and  navigation;  and  of^availing  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine  for  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  further,  ^^Holstein  once  occupied, 
Zealand  would  be  at  tiie  SMrcy  of  France, 
and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her  disposal."* 
The  evidence  of  the  positive  information 
here  alluded  to,  was  never  ei^hibited ;  but 
it  was  contended^  and  from  high  authority, 
that  ministers  had  no  occasion  to  produce 
proof  of  their  assertion;  that  the,  facts 
which  justified  tiie  seixuie  of  the  Dimish 
fleet  Were  public  and  notorious,  and  were 
to  be  found  in  the  power  and  animosity 
of  France;  the  weakness  and  hostile 
disposition  of  Denmark ;  and  the  import- 
ance of  her  navy  toward  the  success  of 
any  plan  which  the  enemy  might  adopt 


*  British  Deelantion,  dated  September  S5. 1807. 
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Tor  the  invasion  of  these  realms.  These 
eircamstances,  it  was  insisted,  made  out  a 
case  of  oeceaaity ;  and  the  measure  adopted 
was  one  of  selj-presenration,  the  first  law 
of  nature.  To  establish  these  positions, 
it  was  necessary  to  show  the  inability  of 
Denmark  to  resist  the  seizure  of  her  fleet 
bj  Fiance ;  and  that,  even  in  such  case, 
Great  Britain  was  menaced  with  a  danger 
so  imminent  as  to  justify  an  attack  on  a 
neutral  power.  On  the  first  of  these 
points,  it  was  affirmed  by  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, one  of  the  best  naval  authorities  in 
this  country,  in  the  presence  of  Lords 
Cadicart  and  Gambler,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  oncontradicted,  that  it  was  easier 
to  invade  Great  Britain  from  Boulogne, 
than  Zealand  from  Funen;  and  conse- 
quently, that  '^Holatein  once  occupied, 
Zealand  was  Xnot)  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her  disposal." 
On  the  second,  it  cannot  be  seriously 
stated,  that  this  nation  would  have  been 
in  a  state  of  tremendous  and  unparalleled 
peril,  although  the  navy  of  Bonaparte  had 
seen  actually  au^ented  by  sixteen  ships, 
fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five 
pin^>oat8.  When  the  war  was  renewed 
m  1803,  the  victories  of  our  naval  heroes 
had  not  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
French  marine.  France  had  still  a  power- 
fdl  fleet;  and  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  were  united  in  a  confederacy 
hostile  to  this  country.  Yet,  did  our  mear 
sores  at  that  time  argue  pusillanimity,  or 
beget  despondency!  Did  any  man  then 
venture  to  state  to  the  British  nation,  that 
the  imminent  peril  which  menaced  these 
realms  had  rendered  obsolete  the  political 
code  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  safety 
could  be  found  only  in  imitating  the  vio- 
lence and  ^ocity  of  the  enemy  1  It  ought 
also  to  be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  she 
was  required  to  eorrender  up  her  fleet  to 
British  protection,  Denmark  could  not 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  demanded.  Her 
continental  possessions  were  exposed  to 
French  invasion;  her  capital  might  be 
hid  in  ruins  by  an  English  fleet;  and  her 
foreign  possessions  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Great  Britain.  A  strict  neutrality  was 
therefore  a  line  of  conduct  imperiously  pre- 
scribed to  the  crown-prince,  by  the  local 
peculiarities  of  his  temtory ;  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  honourable  to  the  people 
oi  Great  Britain,  that  no  consideration  of 
present  advantage,  or  of  permanent  security, 
ever  fully  reconciled  them  to  an  enterprise, 
by  which  they  conceived  the  national  hon- 
our to  be  tarnished,  and  felt  that  their 
moral  sensibilities  were  outraged. (59) 


(59)  The  momenttiDfl  eventi  of  the  last  ten 
|«n  have  had  the  eOect  of  throwing  into  a 
PVtU  oUiviou  one  of  the  moat  wanton  outrages 

3* 


The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  tend- 
ed considerably  to  relax  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  St. 


that  the  powerful  ever  inflicted  upon  tlie  waak 
and  onooendin^.  The  author  of  the  invuion  of 
Spain  ia  an  enie  upon  the  rock  of  St  Helena, 
while  thoae  who  planned  the  attack  upon  Copen- 
hagen ilill  direct  the  councib  of  England,  and 
exerciM  a  contioUing  influence  over  toe  rest  of 
Europe.  Bat  although  the  armiet  of  her  great 
antaipmiat  may  have  given  to  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land a  tempoiaiy  advantage,  yet  the  beet  intereaia 
of  aociety  require  that  auch  eventi  should  not  be 
aufllered  to  ptm  away  with  the  ordinary  occor- 
rencee  of  hiatoiy,  wiinout  some  stronger  animad- 
veraions  than  the  partialities  of  Mr.  Baines  for 
his  own  country  have  allowed  him  to  eTprem 
What  haa  once  oappened  may  hap|)en  again,  and 
if  the  pretext  of  retaliation  be  admitted  by  man- 
kind aa  a  justification  of  crime,  the  future  wars  of 
the  dvilisBd  world  will  be  general  and  destruc- 
tive beyond  those  of  any  former  period.  By 
aoquiescuig  in  the  invasion  of  Denmark,  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  have  torn  in  pieces  the  book 
of  intematioQal  law,  and  sanctioned  a  precedent 
which  will  never  want  followers  when  power 
and  a  disposition  to  ii\justice  are  combined.  It 
may  be  useful,  thereibre,  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  principal  features  of  this  enterprise,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  disposition  of  the  irovemment  by 
which  it  was  undertaken,  and  because  many 
of  the  most  important  facts  are  omitted  or  gloased 
over  by  Mr.  Baines. 

While  the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  wan  which  succeeded  the 
French  revolution,  Denmark  alone,  under  the 
administration  of  a  wise  and  honest  statenaDan, 
preserved  a  pacific  policy,  until  the  aggressiona 
of  the  British  upon  her  commerce  compelled  her 
to  become  a  party  to  the  armed  neutrality,  which 
was  diasolveu  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
in  1801.  After  the  renewal  of  flie  war  in  1808 
between  France  and  England,  she  ohierved  a 
strict  impartiality,  careful  to  give  oflence  to 
neither,  and  stuoious  only  to  preserve  heraelf 
ftom  injury  bythe  conflicts  of  her  more  powerflil 
neighbours.  She  suspected  no  danger,  because 
she  had  given  no  oflence,  and  because  her  com- 
parative weakneas  could  have  afiorded  no  caoae 
of  alarfn  to  any  other  nation.  From  the  British 
government,  especially,  nothing  was  feared,  be- 
cause in  the  diplomatic  interoonne  of  the  two 
countries,  oflence  was  not  even  hinted  at  Sud- 
denly, and  without  even  a  whisper  of  complaint, 
a  Bntish  fleet  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Baltic 
The  ambassador  of  that  natbn  proposes  to  the 
Danish  government  an  alliance  oflendve  and 
defensive  with  England,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet,  and  of  the 
fortresses  of  Cronenburg  and  Copenhagen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  To  such  proDoeak, 
but  one  answer  could  be  given.  **  History,  said 
the  prince-roya),  "aflbrds  no  example  ota  mors 
wanton  outrage  than  that  wifli  wfaieh  Denmaric 
is  menaced.  tIic  treachery  of  the  piratea  of 
Barbaiy  loaes  its  enoimity,  when  compared  with 
that  of  tfie  English.**  When  the  Bntish  envoy 
added,  that  his  government  would  make  a  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  value  of  the  fleet 
"What  compensation,''  asked  the  prince,  "can 
you  make  for  our  violated  honour  T  immedtately 
after  receiving  the  Danish  raply,  the  British  aimy 
waa  debarked,  to  the  number  of  98,000  men.  and 
the  aiege  of  Copenhagen  oonnneneed.    Against 
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Peteisbarg;  and  die  long  intenriews  held 
on  the  Niemen  between  the  two  emperors, 
the  exchanges  of  imperial  insignia  at 
Tilsit,  and  ttie  ascendency  of  Bonaparte's 
anderstanding,  rendered  it  far  from  im- 
probable that  Russia  might  soon  join  in 
hostilitT  against  England,  with  which  she 
had  so  long,  bat  so  unsnccessfhlly  co-ope- 
rated. At  length,  every  doubt  on  this 
subject  was  dissipated ;  and  apprehension 
was  cottTerted  into  certainty.  The  season 
of  the  year  having  arrived  in  which  an- 
noyance from  Great  Britain  could  not  be 
apprehended,  the  British  ambassador  was 
oraered  to  leave  Petersburg,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October,  a  declaration  of  war  was 
1  against  England. 


In  this  psper,  the  emperor  r^greli  the  exigting 
ienation  or  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  proportion 
to  the  creat  valae  which  he  had  plaoea  upon  his 


friendship.  Twice  had  the  emperor  taken  up 
arms  in  a  cause  in  which  Engrlana  was  peculiarly 
concerned,  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  pro- 
jects he  had  in  vain  solicited  her  co^pemuon. 
When  peace  was  re-esuiblished  with  France  b^ 
Russia,  the  latter  had  offered  her  mediation  to 
England.  This  had  been  rejected,  unquestion- 
ably on  a  determination  to  break  off  all  the  ex- 
isting ties  between  the  two  nations.  At  the 
moment  when  it  was  thus  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land to  complete  that  general  peace  which  was 
BO  much  desired,  her  fleets  and  troops  were  sum- 
moned to  execute  an  act  of  outrage  unparalleled 
in  history,  and  to  attack  a  power,  which,  by  its 


BO  powerful  a  force,  supported  by  a  numerous 
fleet,  the  Danish  militia  could  offer  little  resist- 
ance. After  several  days'  bombardment,  during 
which  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, three  hundred  houses  consumed,  and  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  lives  sacrificed,  the  city 
capitulated.  Then  began  a  scene  of  plunder  and 
devastatioo,  to  the  relation  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  Credit,  if  the  experience  of  our 
own  wars  with  the  English  had  not  afforded  us 
serious  proofs  of  its  probability.  Not  merely  was 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  carried  away  by  the 
oom^uerors,  but  the  magazines,  which  the  prudent 
caution  of  the  Danish  government  had  filled  with 
the  munitions  of  war,  were  stripped  of  their 
oontents,  and  even  the  tools  of  the  workmen  did 
not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  British  ofiicen. 
'Hie  principal  part  of  what  was  thus  acquired 
was  sent  to  England,  the  remainder  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  the  prssence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants,  to  whose  feelings  they  might 
have  spared  this  last  indignity.  These  opieretions 
lieing  concluded,  the  Bntish  army  retired,  after 
some  weeks*  possession  of  the  town,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  prince-royal,  with  an  army  of 
regular  troops,  whose  patriotic  indignation  they 
did  not  choose  to  meet  Such  was  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen,  from  which  the  rulers  of^  nations 
ought  to  derive  a  solemn  warning  of  the  utter 
ineflicacy  of  the  existing  laws  of  nations.  The 
''tyrant's  plea,  necessity,"  used  by  the  British 
government  in  defence  of  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  will  continue  to  be  the  pretext  of  future 
outrages  {  and  uiUess  some  better  system  of  inter- 
national union  can  be  devised,  b^  which  the 
strong  may  be  subjected  to  the  restrainti  imposed 
upm  individuals  m  a  state  of  society,  historians 
will  write  and  moralisli  declaim  in  vain. 


!▼ 


moderate  conduct  and  wise  neutrality,  maintained 
a  sort  of  moral  dignity  amidst  surrounding  and 
conflicting  monarchies.  The  Piinoe-royal  of 
Denmarii  nad  communicated  all  the  insidioas  pro- 
positions of  England  to  the  emperor,  and  reposed 
in  him  a  just  confidence.  The  emperor,  touched 
with  the  oonfldence  reposed  in  him,  and  having 
considered  his  own  peculiar  complaints  against 
England,  and  his  engagements  with  the  powers 
of  the  north,  had  resolved  to  recall  his  (mbaasy 
from  Enghuid;  to  terminate  all  oommunioation 
with  herj  to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  and  never  to  receae  from  them;  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  all  unjustly  detained 
vessels  and  merchandise ;  not  to  re-esteblish  any 


before  complete  satisfaction  ' 
givou  iw  jurouiuArk;  and  to  require  of  hb  Briten- 
nic  miQesty,  instead  of  "suffering  his  ministers  to 


scatter  the  seeds  of  fresh  war,  to  conclude  such 
a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  France,  as  should 
prolouff  interminably  die  invaluable  blessings  of 


To  this    declaration,  an 
returned  by  the  British  gOTcnunent  on  the 
18th  of  December,  in  which  ityas  stated, 

«*  That  his  Britannic  m^fest^  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  those  engagements  nnposed  on  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  by  Uie  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  had 
hoped  that,  in  a  season  of  reflection,  he  would 
have  extricated  hunself  from  the  new  councils 
and  connexions  which  had  been  adopted  in  a 
moment  of  despondency  and  alarm,  and  returned 
to  that  policy  which  be  had  so  long  professed, 
and  which  had  conduced  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  dominions;  but  the  declaratioh^f 
RusBU  had  disappointed  theee  expectations,  ^jth 
respect  to  the  cnarge  against  Great  Britain,  of 
having  neglected  to  support  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Rusua,  it  is  observed,  that  the  war  with 
the  Porte  was  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  at  the 
insCigatian  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpoae 
of  maintaining  Russian  interests.  The  offer  of 
mediation  by  Russia  was  not  declined,  but  ac- 
cepted, on  conditions  in  themselves  perfectly 
natural,  and  which  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  to  omit  The  cooditioos  required  by 
his  nugesty  were--a  statement  of  the  basis  upon 
which  the  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat,  and  a 
communication  of  the  amcles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit;  but  these  conditions  had  neither  of  them 
been  fulfilled.  With  respect  to  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  it  ill  became  those  who  were  parties 
to  the  secret  arrangements  at  Tilsit,  to  demand 
satisfiiction  for  a  measure  to  which  those  arrange- 
ments gave  rise,  and  by  which  one  of  ffie  ohjecte 
of  them  vres  happfly  deftated.  The  reouintioa 
of  an  immediate  oondusion  of  peace  with  France, 
was  as  extraordinary  in  substance  as  it  was  offen- 
sive in  iti  manner.  His  mMesty  would  never 
admit  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  dictete  the  time  or  the  mode  of  ois  necotiationa 
with  other  powen,  nor  would  ever  endure  that 
any  government  should  indemnify  ilaelf  lor  the 
humiliation  of  subserviency  to  France,  by  adoptiog 
an  insolent  and  peremptory  tone  towards  Great 
Britain.  His  nuuesty,"  contmnes  the  declaration, 
**  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of  maritime 
law,  against  which  the  armed  neutrality  was 
origuially  directed;  and  against  which  the  pre- 
sent hostilities  of  Russia  are  denounced.  Tboae 
principles,  which  have  been  reco|pitsed  and  acted 
upon  m  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  m^issty  to 
maintain;  and  against  every  confederacy,  hia 
in^eaty  is  determined,  under  the  blessing  of 
divine  Providenoe,  to  maintain  them.    When  the 


OMoittBitrftr  VMMbativMnGfNtBrilMB  md 
Smi dWl  «m%hv  m^Bt$f  wiU  embiMe  it 
inifa  twenMHi  Hw  oM^Mly.  aa  iM  hat  nothing 
toeoDcada,  10  lie  haa  nomine  to  require :  aatiafieQ, 
if  Rivia  ihaQ  naniftat  a  oiraaattion  to  ntura  to 
Wr  tneiant  feolii^  of  friandahip  towaidaOfaat 
BriiBiii;  to »  jit  wMwidaimrton  af  bar  own  tma 
iamaii;  and  to  a  aanaa  of  bar  own  dignity  aa  an 
ttd^wQaani  nanoib 

One  immense  power  now  occupied  En- 
rope,  arranffin^  and  controllinff  every  thing 
in  conformitT  to  its  Tiews.  The  subjuga- 
tioD  of  Russia  to  French  inflnenee  was,  on 
this  account,  sincerely  to  be  deplored ;  nor 
eonld  it  be  concealed,  that  the  snbstitation 
of  her  hostility  for  her  alliance,  was  great- 
ly to  be  lamented  by  this  country,  a/B  add- 
bg  to  the  pressure  of  a  situation  already 
foU  of  embarrassment.  Amidst  the  dim- 
ealties]mssing  upon  this  country,  the  vast 
territoTj  of  Europe  being  now  subservient 
to  the  designs  of  an  enemy,  meditating 
its  downfall  as  the  consummation  of  his 
policy,  there  was  something  calculated 
to  produce  inspirations  of  the  noblest 
heroism.  The  antipathy  of  the  enemy 
arose  principally  from  that  effectual  o^ 
position  afforded  by  England  to  the  uni- 
vemi  dominion  of  his  arms ;  and  the 
nn^itade  of  the  confederation  of  nations, 
raited  willingly  or  by  compulsion  against 
her,  was  a  confession  that  her  prowess  and 
moarces  were  incapable  of  being  subdued 
hot  by  the  most  extraordinary  means ;  and 
implied,  indeed,  those  doubts  of  success, 
which  never  fail  to  add  confidence  to  the 
spirit  wiUi  which  aggression  is  opposed. 
Thia  impressive,  because  reluctant  compli- 
ment from  an  sdversary,  was  felt  at  this 
moment  by  the  British  nation  in  its  full 
force,  and  all  hearts  and  hands  were  united 
to  soatain  the  urgency  of  the  crisis. 

The  dflTorts  of  Bonaparte  to  exclude  Eng- 
lish commerce,  and  to  establish  his  "  con- 
tinental system,*^  were  this  year  continued 
vith  rigorous  perseverance  and  undimin- 
ished pressure.  To  embarrass  the  trade 
anLfinances  of  Great  Britain,  Europe  was 
obliged,  in  a  great  dome,  to  abandon  those 
luxuries  which  long  nabit  had  almost  ren- 
dered necessary  supplies.  The  restrictions 
enforced  against  England  were  followed 
on  her  part  by  a  s]r>tem  of  retaliation, 
vhich  deprived  multitudes  in  France  of 
the  means  of  honest  industry,  and  even  of 
relief  under  disease  and  pain.  The  cotton 
manofactures  languishea  for  want  of  raw 
material.  Sugars,  and  various  other  arti- 
ele<)  of  colonial  produce,  had  attained  a 
price  that  exceeded  by  three  hundred  per 
cent,  their  former  value ;  and  rhubarb  and 
Wlu  the  usual  palliatives  of  disease,  were 
•earcely  to  be  pracured.  Similar  distress- 
es ilowiog  mm  the  same  causes,  extaod- 
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ed  to  almost  all  the  oonntriea  of  the  cofr 
tinent,  which  presented  a  striking  picture 
of  privation  and  patient  end  urance.  At  the 
same  time,  this  oountiy  felt  with  no  common 
inessure  the  consequences  of  these  restrio- 
tions.  The  regular  channels  of  communi- 
cation*  through  which  British  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce  had  poured  in  immense 
supplies,  extending  in  opposite  directions 
to  the  remotest  points  of  tne  continent,  were 
now  dried  up.  Those  connivances  and 
elusions  which  had  formerly  rendered  pod- 
tive  restraints  fonnidable  only  upon  paper, 
were  in  a  great  measure  precluded,  and  the 
distress  in  the  manuftctnring  andcommei^ 
cial  districts  of  the  kingdom  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  most  poignant  rsgret  in  the  phi- 
lanthropie  observer,  who  could  derive  no 
consolation  from  the  idea  that  these  evils 
were  felt  with  equal  force  throu^out  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  The  distress  of 
the  West  India  plantere,  in  consequence 
of  the  exclusion  i^  their  produce  from  die 
usual  markets,  excited  jpaiticular  attention ; 
and  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  most  effectual  means  of  affording 
them  relief,  recommended  a  decrease  of 
duty  upon  colonial  produce,  an  advance  of 
bounty  upon  its  importation,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  intereourse  carried  on  by 
American  ships  between  the  colonies  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  and  Guada* 
loupe,  through  the  medium  of  the  United 
States,  to  Europe. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  relative 
to  the  suspension  of  French  and  American 
intercourse,  leads  to  a  view  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  between 
the  two  countries  originated  in  causes  that 
have  already  been  stated  and  discussed.* 
With  respect  to  the  practice  of  searchinff 
American  vessels  for  British  seamen,  inct- 
dents  were  perpetually  occurring  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  exasperation.  In  the 
former  year,  John  Pierce,  an  American 
seaman,  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  on 
board  the  Leander ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year  another  fatal  occurrence 
took  place,  which  threatened  conseauences 
of  the  most  serious  nature.  A  Britisn  squa- 
dron, under  Admiral  Berkeley,  had  been 
for  some  time  stationed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  while  the  Am^ 
rican  frigate,  the  Chesapeake,  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  equipping  for  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Commodore  Barron,  several  seamen 
had  deserted  from  the  English  ships  and 
engaged  themselves  to  serve  on  board  the 
American  frigate.  Representations  of  tiiese 
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eiitmiiBtanees  ksvingr  been  made  to  the 
,  agents  of  the  Amerieaa  fovemment  with- 
out effect,  an  order  was  in  eonseqnenoe 
ijMoed  by  Admiral  Berkeley  to  the  eaptahi 
of  the  Leopard  frigate(60^  to  cmise  off 
tiie  cape  for  the  irarpose  of  mtereeptingthe 
Chesapeake,  after  she  had  passed  the 
limits  of  the  American  wateis,  and  ex- 
amining her  four  desertere^  In  oompli- 
anoe  with  these  directions.  Captain  Hom- 
phries  sent  a  boat  on  board  the  American 
nigate  on  the  23d  of  Jnne,  as  she  was  ad- 
vancing on  her  Toyage,  apprizing  the  oom- 
modore  that  he  had&aerters  onboard^  and 
that  he  had  reoeiTed  orders  to  seaioh  for 
them.  Tlie  demand  of  Captain  HnmphriieB 
not  bein^  aieceded  to,  he  &red  seT«ml  shots 
without  injuring  the  American  Tessel ;  no 
attention  beinf  paid  to  these  demonstra- 
tions, a  broaaeide  was  poured  into  the 
Chesapeake,  which  she  returned  with  six 
or  seven  detached  shots,  and,  on  receiying 
a  second  broadside^  struck  her  colours. 
On  examination,  several  deserters  were 
found;  and  the  object  of  the  conflict  beinr 
accomplished,  the  Chesapeake,  which  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  six  men  killed  and 
twenty<K)ne  wounded,  was  dismissed  in  a 
shattered  ccmdition  to  her  port.(61) 

No  sooner  had  intelliffenoe  of  this  dis- 
tressing event  reached  &e  American  go- 
vernment, than  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  president,  in  which,  aAer  stating 
the  hovering  of  British  vessels  on  the 
coast,  the  insubordination  of  British  offi- 
oefs  to  the  laws*  their  violence  towards 
tiie  persons,  and  trespasses  on  the  pro- 
pertv,  of  the  citiaens  of  the  United  States, 
while  they  were  emoying  all  the  means 
of  refitment ;  the  afiair  ofthe  Chesapeake 
was  noticed  as  a  deed  which  transcended 
idl  that  the  Americans  had  seen  or  suffered, 
and  brought  their  sensibilities  to  a  crisis, 
and  their  forbearance  to  a  pause.  Hospi- 
tality, in  such  circumstances,  ceased  to  he 
a  duty ;  and  all  armed  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  were  ordered  immediately  to  quit 
the  American  harbours,  and  interdicted  en- 
trance into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  That  a  high  tone  of  animation 
should  have  been  assumed  on  this  oocsf 
sion,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  nor  that 
interdiction  ahould  be  considerwl  necessar 
ry,  in  return  for  an  as gression  of  such  vio- 
lence.   The  right  of  searching  the  ships 

(GO)  The  Loopard  wm  rated  ai  a  50  gun  ehip, 
and  carried  probably  about  60  gana. 

(61)  Four  seamen  were  taken  out  of  the  Cheea- 
peake,  all  of  whom  were  afterward!  proved  to  be 
American  citiseni,  who  had  been  imprened  into 
the  British  lervice,  and  had  subaaquently  deserted 
from  it  The  loss  on  board  the  Chesapeake  is  in- 
correctly stated.  Three  only  were  killed,  and 
seventeen  wounded. 


of  wat  of  neutnd  states,  tiioufh  formerly 
claimed  by  the  Brkish  government,  had 
been  tacitly  abandoned,  and  its  exercise 
had  latterly  made  no  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  British  officers.  With  respect  to 
the  abstract  qoestioa  of  such  a  right,  if  it 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  it  might  be  pre 
sumed  equally  to  belong  to  America ;  and, 
unless  r^ht  was  to  be  regulated  by  power, 
this  reciprocity  was  indispensable.  On 
the  arriinBil  in  England  of  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake,  considerable  surprise  and  re- 
gret were  universally  expressed  ;  and  mi- 
nisters hesitated  not  to  declare  in  parlia- 
ment, their  readiness  to  make  every  repa- 
ration for  whatever  might  appear,  on  full 
and  accurate  information,  an  unauthorized 
act  of  hostility.  In  pursuance  of  this  dis- 
position, Admiral  Berkeley  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  recalled  from  the  American  sta- 
tion ;(62)  and  in  a  proclamation  issued  for 
recalling  British  seamen,  it  was  staled, 
that  force  might,  if  necessary,  be  exercised 
for  the  recovering  of  deserters  on  board 
the  merchant  vessels  of  neutrals,  but  that, 
with  respect  to  ships  of  war,  a  requisition 
only  should  be  made  to  deliver  up  desert> 
ers ;  and  on  their  refusal,  information  was 
to  be  given  to  the  British  ministers  at  the 
neutrsa  courts,  or  to  the  British  govern- 
ment at  home.  By  this  proclamation,  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Berkelev  was  tacitly 
disavowed,  and  Mr.  Rose,  the  son  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  soon  afterwards 
despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  America 
witn  overtures  of  conciliation. 

Had  the  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries been  connned  to  the  question  of  im- 
pressing seamen,  it  is  probable  that  an  ao- 
commooation  would  have  taken  place ;  but 
it  involved  also  the  rights  of  American 
commerce.  Ever  since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  present^  war,  America  had  been 
made  the  medium  of  commerce  between 
the  colonies  of  France  and  the  mother 
country.  This  trade,  which  now  began  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  war  in  dis- 
guise, was  eminently  advantageous  to  both 
countries,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  its  extent,  when  it  is  known,  that  in 
one  year  forty-five  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar  were  mtroduced,  in  American  bot- 
toms, into  the  single  port  of  Amsterdam. 
To  terminate  this  connexion  appeared  an 
important  object  of  jjolicy  with  Great 
Britain;  but  the  case  involved  Questions 
of  great  delicacy,  and  demanded  aeep  con- 
sideration. The  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  war  with  America,  would  be  to  cut 


(6S)  Admiral  Bericeley  waa,  like  Captain  Whi^ 
by,  only  recalled  to  be  promoted  and  appointed  to 
aaocheratsiioat 
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off  one  of  Ihe  most  etbeoBire  and  benefictBl 
loiirees  of  British  commerce.  The  ex- 
ports of  British  manofiictares  to  that  coun- 
try, were  immense ;  and  the  growing  popu- 
latittn,  and  eonsequentlj  inoressing  oo»- 
ramptioa,  woald  erery  year  enlarge  its 
di>maad  apon  English  industry  and  inge- 
miity.  The  enterprise  of  the  trans^Atlan- 
tic  merchants,  was  perpetnally  enlarging 
their  connexions  with  distant  markets, 
aiieadj  opened  to  them,  or  discoTering 
others  still  mora  remote,  to  which  the^ 
eonveyed  the  merahandise  of  Great  Bn- 
tua,  )>oiiring  in  retum  into  her  lap,  both 
the  price  of  the  commodity  and  the  profits 
of  the  Toyage.  All  these  adyantages 
woold  not  merely  be  pat  to  haaard,  but  in 
many  eases  absoiuteiy  destroyed,  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.*  Hie  balance  of  prcmerW 
also,  doe  from  America  to  England, 
amonated,  at  this  time,  to  at  least  eight 
millions  sterling;  and  the  mere  suspen- 
sion of  the  payment  of  this  sum,  would 
iBToiTe  incalcnlable  distresses.    The  car 


*  Amkucan  CoaMXRoa. 

AcTumif  of  the  average  lapoaTS  of  America,  Ibr 

the  three  yeari.  1802. 1803, 1804. 

(Pnm d  Jlqtortma4€to  Congreu  in  1806.) 

Imaofia  (nm  the  dominioni  of  Great 

Britain.      ....    23,093.000 
ftom  Hbllandpfnmce,  Spain, 

andlti^.  .       .       .       .      5.731.000 
Ana  noitSein  powers.  Prus- 
■a,  Genaaoir.  and  Porta- 

gal 1345.000 

fiem  China,  and  other  native 

powenofAaia,  1,093.000 

fioB  all  other  coontriea.  188,000 


Tnal 


ofimporti.    (.16.960.000 


Of  the  amezed  imports,  manufactured  gooda  of 

eoooo.  wool,  silk,  leather,  glass,  iron,  paper.  &c.. 

eanaiitale  aboot  9,000.0002.  and  oome  from  the 

iiUowing  coontriea : 

Itedeminieni  of  Great  Britain.       .    /.6345.000 

280.000 
550.000 
S55.000 
275,000 
470.000 
BS&fiQO 


Gsnsany.  Sweden,  and  Denmariu 


Fiance, 


Spain, 
G^iiia» 


Poftu0id,  and  Italy. 
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EzFOSTi  from  America,  on  an  average  of  the 

aameyean. 

(ColUaedftom  Ike  mime  OMthorUy.) 

Eiported  in  domestic  produce.  .       .    t9,000,000 

in  foreign  ptoduce  re-ez- 

pofte^    ....      6,4004)00 


Total  amoont  of  exports.    U6.400.000 


Aaaerieaa  imports  from  Great  Britain 

and  her  dependencies,   .       .       .    ISjOmjOOO 
EspcfWtDtfaen,        ....     5.S00XX)O 


Laaviwabalanceinour&vourof  ISJSQ^fiOO 
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lamity  to  which  the  West  India  islands 
themselves  might  be  exposed,  from  a  mea* 
sure  intended  chiefly  for  their  relief,  was 
alao  an  important  consideration,  as  Ame- 
rican hostility  wonld  certainly  inflict  on 
these  colonies  new  and  most  formidable 
evila,  by  preclnding  those  sapjilies  of  arti- 
cles of  the  first  necessity,  ix^ich  seemed 
incapable  of  being  procured  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  possible  advanta^  of  Ame> 
rioa,  as  a  source  of  supply  for  timber  and 
warlike  stores,  when  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  were  likely  to  be  shut  against  us, 
and  even  as  a  granary  to  Great  Britain 
herself,  was  not  to  be  overlooked.  Con* 
siderations  of  this  nature  must,  undoubted- 
ly, have  weighed  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  hostile  measures  against 
America :  and  his  immediate  successors  in 
ofllce  were  influenced  hj'  similar  reason- 
ings} even  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
decree,  for  blockading  the  British  islands, 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  break  off 
this  cirenitous  connexion  bet|veen  France 
and  her  colonies,  and  thus  expose  England 
to  the  perils  of  a  mpture  with  America ; 
but,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  an  order 
of  council  was  issued,  which  prevented 
neutral  vessels  from  trading  from  any  port 
in  the  poasession  or  under  the  control 
of  the  enemy.  By  this  edict,  the  neutral 
trade,  direct  from  neutral  nations  to  the 
enemy's  ports,  received  no  molestation, 
though  the  neutral  trade  from  one  ]>ort  of 
the  enemy  to  another  was  prohibited. 
Although  this  order  in  conncll  could  be 
no  matter  of  astonishment  in  America, 
after  the  promulgation  of  Bonaparte's  de- 
cree, yet  it  was  received  with  the  most 
animated  indication.  It  was  alleged, 
that  as  the  Briush  government  was  at  war 


The  exports  of  America  are  distributed  in  the 
following  manner : 

To  the  duminiona  of  Great  Britain.   .    15.200.000 

Viz.  In  Europe.  .    2.3.585.000 

Asia..  99,000 

The  West  Indies,      .      1.456,000 

North  America.  188.000 

To  the  dominioDB  of  all  the  other 

poweia. 10.800.000 

tlS.400.000 


.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  importa- 
tions fWim  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  are 
equal  to  that  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  their  colonies  together;  and  notwithstanding 
European  manuftctured  articles  are  admitted 
from  all  countries  at  the  same  rate  of  duties,  and 
altfaou^  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  ftvonr  of 
America  with  the  continent,  and  against  her  with 
Great  Britain,  yet.  that  in  the  yean  referred  to 
in  these  retains,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
fkir  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  trade  in  general. 
Fnnoe  did  not  furnish  one  twenUr-fimrth  part,  and 
all  Europe  collectively,  not  one  fourlfa  part,  of  the 
amount  unported  from  this  oonntry. 
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with  nearly  eveiy  nation  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  American  Teasels 
were  now  required  to  sacrifice  their  car- 
goes in  the  first  port  at  which  they  touched, 
or  to  return  home  without  eoinff  to  any 
other  market;  and  that,  under  Siis  new 
law  of  the  ocean,  the  American  trade  must 
be  swept  away  by  seizure  and  confisca^ 
tion.*  but  if  the  measures  adopted  bv  the 
late  ministry  called  down  th^  animadver- 
sions of  the  American  government,  the 
system  of  vifforous  retaliation  against 
France,  and  of  consemient  pressure  upon 
the  trade  of  neutrals,  determined  upon  by 
the  new  ministry,  was  still  less  favourable 
to  the  hope  of  speedy  accommodation. 
On  the  llth  of  November,  1807,  additional 
oiders  in  council  were  issued  by  the  court 
of  St.  James,  by  which  eyery  port  of  every 
country  from  which  Great  tfritain  was  ex- 
cluded, was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  All  trade  in  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  these  countries,  was  pro- 
nounced illegal,  and  the  vessels  employed 
in  such  trade  were  liable  to  seizure.  The 
documents  grranted  by  French  agents  in 
neutral  ports,  certifying  that  the  cargoes 
were  not  of  British  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, were  no  longer  to  be  allowed,  and  all 
.  neutaral  vessels  in  possession  of  them  were 
'  to  be  seized  wherever  met.  Thus  was 
the  trade  along  the  coast  of  France  and  of 
her  allies,  in  neutral  vessels,  completely 
prohibited;  and,  though  the  Americans 
might  still  freely  trade  with  the  enemy's 
colonies,  for  articles  of  their  own  consump- 
tion, the  double  restriction  was  imposed 
upon  their  intercourse  between  France  and 
her  colonies,  of  calling  at  a  British  port, 
and  pa3ring  a  British  duty.  The  ooject 
of  these  restrictions,  was,  to  burthen  the 
enemy's  produce  with  charffes  which  would 
make  it  cost  more  than  the  same  commo- 
dities imported  into  the  continent  by  Great 
Britain,  and  thereby  to  afford  relief  to  the 
West'India  merchants  and  planters. 

What  effect  these  edicts  would  produce 
in  America,  became  immediately  an  inte- 
resting subject  of  consideration ;  and  in 
the  high-wrought  resentment  of  that  coud- 

*  Thia  wu  a  mMcooception  of  the  order  in 
council  of  the  7th  of  January ;  Amehoan  veMeU 
might  etill  proceed  fmm  one  enemy^e  port  to  an- 
other,  provided  they  bad  not  come  to  entrv,  or 
broken  bttlkr^  and  Lord  Howick,  in  an  omcial 
note,  dated  the  17th  of  March,  1807,  and  ad- 
dreaaed  to  Mr.  Riat,  the  Daniah  miniater,  aaya. 
**  It  ia  not  our  intention  that  our  order*  ahonld 
aflect  the  general  tmde  of  neutrab ;  but  only  pre- 
vent the  oooatin^  trade  of  France  and  her  oepen- 
denciea,  from  being  carried  on  by  neutnla,  aa  that 
»pedea  of  trade  ia  auch  aa  properly  belonga  to 
France  herMlC  to  which  neutrau  are  to  be  coa- 
aidered  aa  lending  thenaelvea  unfluriy.** 

t  Explanation  given  by  the  king'a  advoca|e. 


try  against  Eoglarn ,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties she  had  already  thrown  in  the  way 
of  her  commerce,  and  the  recent  indignity 
offered  to  her  flEig,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  government  would  immediately  decide 
on  open  hostility.  The  republicans,  how- 
ever, well  aware  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  war,  determined  on  a  middle 
course  i  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  losses 
and-  hostilities  which  were  to  be  appie- 
hended  from  the  measures  respectiyely 
adopted  by  England  and  France,  Con- 
gress, on  the  3^  of  December,  resolyed 
to  lay  a  strict  embargo  on  all  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  act,  their 
own  vessels  were  prohibited  from  depart- 
ing from  any  of  ttieir  ports;  and  snips 
from  all  other  nations  were  commanded  to 
quit  the  American  harbours,  with  or  with- 
out cargoes,  as  soon  as  the  act  was  notified 
to  them.  With  respect  /to  the  effects 
flowing  from  the  embargo  law  towards 
Euffland  and  France,  there  could  be  no 
doimt  that  both  of  them  must  suffer  heayj 
loss  and  extreme  inconvenience;  yet,  as 
the  former  carried  on  a  much  more  exten- 
aive  commensal  connexion  with  America 
than  the  latter,  the  pressure  upon  the  mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain  would  be  infinitely 
more  severe.  The  first  impressions  made 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  embargo  in  this 
country,  was  a  ^neAl  feeling  of  alarm 
among  commercial  men;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool,  aware  that  this  act  of 
Congress  proceeded  from  our  orders  in 
council,  petitioned  for  their  speedy  remo- 
val ,  but  parliament  did  not  tblDk  proper 
to  comply  with  their  requests.* 

Bonaparte,  well  aware  that  all  restric- 
tions upon  commerce,  would,  from  the 
situation  and  pursuits  of  England,  fall 
upon  this  country  with  a  much  heavier 
pressure  than  upon  France,  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  relax  in  this  new  species  of  war- 
fare; and  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, a  decree  was  issued  from  Milan, 
enacting  **that  all  vessels  which,  after 
having  touched  at  England,  from  any  na- 
tion  whatever,  shall  enter  the  ports  of 
France,  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  as 
well  as  their  cargoes,  without  exception 
or  distinction  of  commodities  or  merchan- 
dise.*' This  interdict  was,  on  the  19th 
of  the  following  month,  followed  by  a  re- 
joinder to  the  orders  in  council  of  the 
Uth  of  November,  by  which  it  wns  de- 


*  The  average  tiade  of  the  town  of  Liver* 
pool,  from  the  year  1797  to  1807,  amounted  to 
10.000,0002.,  annually;  and  in  the  year  1807.  the 
amount  of  the  trade  with  America  exceeded  half 
the  whole  amount  of  the  trade  of  that  portt 

t  General  Gaacoigne'i  apeech  in  the  house  of 
commona  on  the  oraeri  in  council,  March  3d. 
180& 
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dared,  that  erevy  neatral  which  suhmitted 
to  be  seaicfaed  by  an  English  ship,  or  paid 
any  daty  whataoeyer  to  the  English  so- 
venuDent,  ahonld  be  oonaidered  as  thereby 
dawtianalized^  and  hating  forfeited  thie 
proteetion  of  its  own  govemment,  shoold 
in  consequence  be  liable  to  seizure  as  a  law- 
ful prixe  by  French  ships  of  war.  Neu- 
tral powers  were  thus  placed  between  con- 
fiscation and  confiscation.  If  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  French  port,  without  first  pay- 
ing a  duty  upon  their  cargoes  in  England, 
they  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  British 
cruisers;  and  if  they  came  to  England 
and  paid  the  duty,  they  then  became  sub- 
ject to  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  the  ene- 
my. Tlie  case  was  one  of  extreme  hard- 
ship ;  and  in  this  country,  where  war  had 
not  (^literated  all  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  where  a  spirit  of  hostility  had 
not  entirely  silenced  the  yoice  of  discre- 
tion, the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the 
orders  in  council  underwent  a  severe  scru- 
tiny, and  called  forth  the  most  animated 
discnssions.* 


*  ASn-COMMEBClAL    nECREKS    AND    0RDIR8 

ur  oomciL. 

Fbkncb.— BsauN  Dccan. 

^Fram  cmr  LmperitU  Ona  at  BerUn,  Nov.  21tf, 

"NATouBoif,  Emperor  of  ths  French,  and  King 
of  Itahr. 
*  Cooaderiag.  I.  That  England  has  beaied  to 
obienre  the  law  ofjiatknie,  recoonieed  by  all 
oomioen  ei 


eniliaed  Males.  8.  Tliat  abe  conaiden  eveiy  in- 
dividual ae  an  enemy  who  belonga  to  a  hdetile 
aiate,   and   ooaaeqneotly   makea   priaonera,  not 


phaonefit 
■Mreiy  the  crewa'  of  afiipa  of  war,  bat  alao  the 
cfewa  of  merefaant  TeaaeU  and  even  the  mem- 
befa  of  eoauiMnSial  ftdoriee,  and  peraona  connect- 
ed with  eoBBmcroe,  where  employed  in  their 
mercantile  aflaira.  3l  That  abe  eitenda  the 
righta  of  eooqueat  to  the  cargo  and  commoditiea. 
and  to  the  property  of  indiTiduala ;  which  richt 
efuonqueat,  howoTer.  ought  only  to  be  applicable 
to  that  which  belonn  to  me  boatile  atate.  4.  That 
ahe  eitenda  her  right  of  blockade  to  plaoea  not 
fiivTified.  and  to  oommeirial  porta,  in  baya,  and  the 
mootfae  of  navigable  riven ;  which  blockade,  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  principlea  and  practice  of  all  civi- 
lised nationB.  ia  applicable  only  to  fortified  places. 
ITiat  abo  conaidera  a  place  in  a  atato  of  blockade 
before  which  ahe  baa  not  even  a  atngle  ahip  of 
war,  altfaoogh  a  place  can  he  conaidered  aa 
hkicfcaded  only  when  it  ia  ao  drcnmacribed  in  ita 
cmumuucation  that  it  ia  impoaaible  to  approach 
it  friihout  viaible  danger:  That  ahe  even  de- 
cbrea  pUwea  in  a  alato  of  blockade  which,  with 
her  whole  anitod  atrength,  ahe  would  be  unable 
eflectaaily  to  blockade ;  for  inatance,  whole  coaato 
and  whole  kinsdoma.  6.  Hiat  thia  monatroua 
aboae  of  the  right  of  blockade,  haa  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  impede  the  communication  between 
oationi.  and  to  aagrandice  the  oomraeroe  and  in- 
dostry  of  England  by  the  mine  of  the  commerce 
and  mdueiiy  of  the  continent.  6.  T9iat,  aa  thia 
■  the  object  of  England,  all  thoae  who  carry  on 
imlfie  in  Bi^iah  commoditiea  upon  the  continent, 
by  doiqg  ae^  aaoond  her  Tiewe  and  render  tham- 


By  the  advocates  for  these  interdicts,  il 
was  urffed,  that  previouslv  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Bntish  orders  in  council, 
France  enjoyed,  by  the  assistance  of  nen« 


aelvea  her  accomplices.  7.  That  thia  conduct  of 
Enalaod,  which  la  altogether  worthy  of  the  age 
of  oarbarism,  haa  become  advantamis  to  that 
power  to  the  prejudice  of  every  other.  8.  tliai 
It  ia  a  light  conferred  by  nature  to  oppose  to  an 
enemy  the  weapons  he  employs  against  you,  and 
to  fight  againat  him  in  the  aame  manner  in  which 
he  atlacka,  and  that  thia  principle  ia  reoogniaed 


by  all  ideaa  of  ioatice,  and  by  all  liberal 
menia,  the  result  of  that  civiliaatkm  by  which  so- 
cieties are  distinguished. 

**We  therefore  detormine  to  emoloy  againat 
England  thoae  principlea  which  ahe  naa  adopted 
in  her  maritime  code.  The  conaequenoe  of  the 
preeent  decree  ahall  be  conaidered  aa  ^led  fund^ 
mental  lawa  of  the  empire,  ao  long  as  England 
refuses  to  acknowledge  one  and  the  saaie  law  as 
applicable  both  to  sea  and  land ;  till  she  ccmss  to 
consider  private  property,  be  it  what  it  may,  a 
good  prise ;  till  she  ceaaea  to  extend  to  the  pe^ 
aons  of  individuals  who  are  not  engaged  in  mil^ 
tary  operattona  the  principlea  l^  which  ahe  at 
preeent  treata  them  aa  priaonera  of  war;  and  un- 
til abe  ahall  miy  the  rights  of  bkickade  only  la 
thoae  placea  which  ahe  haa  a  force  folly  adequate 
to  cut  ofl*  from  communication.  We  have  tnera- 
fore  decreed,  and  do  decree  aa  foUowa  i — 

Article  1.  **The  Britiah  iahuida  are  declared  to 
be  in  a  atate  of  blockade. 

11.  **A11  commerce  and  all  oorreapondencs 
with  the  Britiah  iales  are  prohibited. 

ill.  "The  lettera  or  packeta  which  are  acW 
dreaaed  to  Enaland,  or  to  EnglUimen,  or  which 
are  written  in  the  Engliah  language,  ahall  not  be 
'         •  •        •  lahiOrbet 


forwarded  by  the  poeta,  and  ahall  be  taxen  away. 

IV.  **  Every  individual  who  ia  an  Ei^liah  aob- 
ject,of  whatever  condition  he  be,  who  ia  found 
in  the  oountriea  occupied  by  our  troopa  or  those 
of  our  alliea,  ahall  be  made  priaoner  of  war. 

V.  "  Every  magazine,  every  commodity,  every 
article  of  property,  of  whatever  aoit,  waieh  b»> 
looga  to  an  Engliah  aulgect,  ahall  be  declared 
good  prise. 

VI.  **  The  trade  in  Engliah  coaunoditiea  ia  pro- 
hibited, end  every  article  which  belonga  to  En^ 
bmd,or  ia  the  produce  of  her  mano&ctoraa  and 
colooiea,  ia  declared  good  prise. 

Vn.  <*  The  half  of  the  prooeeda  of  the  conaa> 
cation  of  the  artidea,  property,  and  goods,  de- 
clared cood  prize  by  .the  preoedina  srticle,  will 
be  employed  to  indemnify  the  ■wrcfaanis  for  the 
lasses  which  they  sufier  by  the  capture  of  trading 
vessels  seised  by  the  English  cruisers. 

vnL  *«Noship  which  comes  direct  fitan  Eng* 
huid,  or  the  English  colonics,  or  has  been  there 
after  the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  shalC 
be  admitted  into  any  harboor. 

IX.  **  Every  ship  which  trade*  with  a  folse  da- 
claration,  in  contravention  of  the  above  princi- 
ples, shall  be  seised,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  oo^ 
fiscated  as  if  they  were  English  properly. 

X.  "Our  prise  court  at  Paris  is  invested  with 
power  definitively  to  settle  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  in  our  empire,  or  in  the  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  French  armies,  in  regard  to  the  eze- 
otttion  of  the  present  decree. 


prise  court  at  Milan  is  inveeted  with  ihll  power 
finally  to  decide  all  disputes  which  may  arise 
withm  the  dominions  of  our  kingdom  of  Italy. 

XI.  "The  preeent  decree  ahall  be  communi- 
eatad  to  the  Kmg  of  Spain,  of  Naplea,  of  Holland, 
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trals,  as  many  advantages  of  trade  as  were  '  dered  useless,  by  ueatral  ships  carrying 
possessed  by  England  with  her  triumphant  I  to  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  pro- 
nayy.  That  nayy,  indeed,  as  far  as  trade  duee  of  their  colonies,  and  all  that  It  was 
was  concerned,  was  neutralixed  and  ren-  important  for  them  to  obtain  from  distant 


and  Ctruria,  and  our  other  alUeSi  whose  nibgeehi, 
H  well  ae  our  own,  hare  been  the  victime  of  the 
iqjiistice  and  barbarity  of  the  fingUeh  maritime 
eode. 

XII.  ;•  Our  miniiten  of  foreign  aflain,  of  war, 
of  marine,  of  finance,  of  police,  and  our  poctmae- 
teia-ffeneml,  each  of  them,  in  ee  fiv  as  oonoenis 
hk  department,  is  intrusted  with  the  ezecntion  of 
the  decree. 

(Signed)  **NAroLioif/ 

Snbseqoent  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  above  in- 
terdict, and  in  aid  of  its  provisions,  it  was  decreed, 
■'That  all  nential  vessels  coming  into  any  port 
in  France,  or  her  dependencies,  should  bring  with 
them  a  *  osrti/Ecafs  rf  origin  ;*  being  a  declaration, 
oader  the  hand  of  the  French  consul  at  the  place 
of  ehipment,  that  the  cargo  was  not  of  British 
produce  or  manufiicture ;  and  that  all  vesiels  met 
at  aea  without  such  certificate,  should  be  liable  to 
eapture/' 

ENOLi8B.~Oann  in  Coungii. 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen*s  Palace,  Jannaiy  7th, 

1807;  Present,  the  King's  most  excellent  ma- 

jcstv,  in  council. 

'*  Whereas  the  French  government  has  issued 
aertain  orders,  which,  in  violation  of  the  usages 
of  war,  purport  to  prohibit  the  conuaerce  of  all 
aeatral  nalioos  with  his  nugesty's  dominions,  and 
also  to  prevent  such  nations  from  trading  with 
any  other  country,  in  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufiwture  of  his  nuyeaty's  domi- 
nions ;  and  whereas  the  said  government  has  also 
taken  upon  itself  to  declare  all  his  migesty's  do- 
minions to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  at  a  time 
when  the  fieets  of  France  and  her  allies  are 
themselvea  confined  within  their  own  ports  by 
the  soperior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British 
navy:  and  whereas  each  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  wonld  give  to  his  nugesty  an  unques- 
tionable right  of  retaliation,  and  would  warrant 
lus  m^ty  in  enlbrcina  the  same  prohibition  of 
all  commerce  with  ranee,  whioa  that  power 
vainly  hopes  lo  eflect  against  the  commerce  of  his 
Bi^esty's  solgeclB ;  a  prohihition  which  the  supe- 
riority of  bis  nuyeety's  naval  Ibroes  might  enaole 
him  to  support,  1^  actually  investing  the  ports  and 
coasts  of  the  enemy  with  nnmerous  squadrons  and 
cmisen,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance  or  approach 
thereto  manifestly  dangeroos ;  and  whereas  nis  ma- 
jesty, though  unwilling  to  IbUow  the  example  of  his 
enemies,  by  proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distress- 
ing to  all  nations  not  engaged  in  the  war,  and  cany • 
ing  on  their  aocusiomed  trade,  yet  feels  himMlf 
hmind,  by  a  due  regard  to  the  just  defence  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  his  people,  not  to  sofler  such 
■Masores  lo  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  without  taking 
some  steps  on  his  part  to  restrain  this  violence, 
and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  in- 
justice ;  his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  nis  privy  council,  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  per- 
mitted^ to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both 
which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  the  poonssion 
of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under 
their  control,  as  that  British  vessels  may  not  fteely 
trade  thereat;  and  the  commanders  of  his  majee* 
ty's  ships  of  war  and  privateeii  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  histrocted  to  warn  eveiy  neutral  vessel 
coming  from  any  such  port,  ana  destinod  to  an- 


other such  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and. 
not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port ;  and  any  veesel, 
after  being  so  warned,  or  any  vessel  coming  from 
any  such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have 
been  aflbrded  for  receiving  information  of  this 
his  mi^ty*s  order,  which  shall  be  Ibund  proceed- 
ing to  another  such  port,  shall  be  captured  and 
brought  in,  and,  together  with  her  caigo,  shall  be 
condemned  as  lawful  prize :  and  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  or  state,  the  lords  commie- 
sioners  of  the  admimlty,  and  the  judges  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  and  courts  of  vice«dmi- 
rslty,  are  to  take  the  necessary  measures  herein 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  appertain. 

(Signed)  *«  Wm.  Fa  wkknsr.'' 

Oanxa  m  Councii. 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  November 

11th,  1807;  Present,  the  King's  most  eicellent 

maiesty,  in  council. 

**  Whereas  ceruiin  orders,  establtshing  an  unpre- 
cedented system  of  warfare  against  tliis  kingcfora, 
and  aimed  especially  at  the  destruction  of  its  com 
merce  and  resources,  were  some  time  since  issued 
by  the  government  of  France,  by  which  *  the  Bri> 
tish  islands  were  declared  to  be  m  a  state  ofblock* 
ade,*  thereby  subjecting  to  capture  and  condem- 
nation all  vessels,  with  uieir  cargoes,  which  should 
continue  to  trade  with  his  majesty's  dominions : — 
And  whereas,  by  the  same  orders,  *  all  trading  in 
English  merchandise  is  prohibited ;  and  every  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  belonging  to  Kngland,  or 
coming  flom  her  colonies,  or  of  her  manu&eture, 
is  declared  lawful  prixe  :'~And  whereas  the  na- 
tions in  'alliance  with  France,  and  under  her 
control,  were  required  to  give,  and  have  given, 
and  do  give,  eflbct  to  such  orders :— And  whereas 
his  nuyesty's  order  of  the  7th  of  January  last  has 
not  answered  the  desired  purpose,  either  of  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  recall  those  orders,  or  of  in* 


docing  neutral  nations  to  interpose  with  effect,  to 
obtain  their  revocation ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
same  have  been  recently  enforced  with  increased 
vigour  ^~And  whereas  his  majesty,  under  these 
circumstances,  finds  himself  compelled  to  take 
further  measures  for  aasertmg  and  vindicating  his 
just  rights,  and  for  supporting  that  maritime 
power  which  the  exertions  and  the  valour  of  hia 
people  have,  mider  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
enabled  him  to  establish  and  maintain ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  not  mors  essential  to  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  his  majesty's  dommions. 
than  it  is  to  the  protection  of  such  states  as  still 
retain  their  independence,  and  to  the  ceneral  in- 
tercourse and  baldness  of  mankind : — ^His  nuoesiy 
is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  hm 
privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  all  the  ports  and  places  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies, or  of  any  other  country  at  war  with  hism^jee- 
ty,  and  all  other  ports  or  places  in  Europe,  from 
which,  although  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  the 
British  fla^  is  excluded,  and  all  ports  and  places  in 
the  colonies  belonging  to  his  nuQesty's  enemies, 
shall  from  henceforth  Msubject  to  the  same  restric* 
tions,  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions nereinafter  mentioned,  as  if  the  same  were 
actually  blockaded  t^  hia  majesty's  naval  forces, 
in  the  most  strict  and  rigoroijs  manner:  and  it  is 
hereby  further  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  trade 
in  articles  which  are  of  the  produce  or  mani|iac* 
tore  of  the  saU  cooatriea  or  eolomes,  shall  be 
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renons.*  This  had  lonff  been  the  case, 
and  it  beenme  a  matter  of  gnYe  delibera- 
tioD,  whedier  we  oogfat  not,  even  before 
the  pramnlgation  of  the  Berlin  decree,  to 


(kerned  and  oonndered  lo  be  unlawful ;  and  that 
everpr  vaiael  tiading  ffom  or  to  the  said  counirief 
nr  ooboiet,  together  with  all  cooda  and  aerchao* 
diie  on  board,  and  all  articlee  of  the  produce 
or  DHimiactnie  of  the  «akl  countries  or  colonies, 
ihall  be  eapCnied  and  condemned  a*  prize  to  the 
otploca.  Bat  although  hie  majaity  would  be  fully 
jaMified.  by  the  dicanetancee  and  considerations 
above  recited,  in  establishina  such  system  of  re- 
sthctMos,  with  respect  to  ul  the  countries  and 
eolonios  of  hie  enemies,  without  exception  or  qua- 
HScation ;  yet  hia  majesty  being  neverthelees  de- 
arooB  not  to  subject  neotrals  to  any  greater  inoon- 
TeoieDce  than  ia  absolutely  inseparable  from  the 
esfrying  into  efleet  his  roaiesty's  just  determina- 
tion  to  counteract  the  designs  of  bis  enemies,  and 
«>  rHort  upon  his  enemies  themselves  the  conse- 
quences or  their  own  violence  and  iojustice;  and 
being  y«i  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  he  pne> 
able  (coosistentiy  with  that  obiect)  still  to  allow 
K>  neotralB  the  opportunity  of  furnishing  tbem- 
stlves  arith  colomal  produce  for  their  own  con- 
samption  and  supply ;  and  even  to  leave  open, 
6w  the  present,  such  tnule  with  his  majesty's  ene- 
nica  as  shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the  ports 
of  his  majeaty^s  dominions,  or  of  nis  aHies,  in  the 
onnner  heretnafier  mentioned : — 

"Elis  majesty  is  therefore  pleased  further  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  nothing  here- 
in contahied  shall  extend  to  subject  to  capture  or 
coodenination  any  vessel,  or  toe  caigo  of  any 
veieaU  belonging  to  any  country  not  declared  by 
tha  onler  to  be  aubjected  to  the  restrictions  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  blockade,  which  shall  have 
dcared  out  with  such  car^  from  some  port  or 
place  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs*  either 
m  Europe  or  Amenca,  or  from  some  free  port  in 
hm  aiaj|esty*s  colonies,  under  circumstances  in 
which  each  trade  from  such  free  port  is  permitted, 
direct  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  colonies  of  his 
■ajesty's  enemies,  or  from  those  colonies  direct 
ai  the  eoantiy  to  which  such  vessel  belongs,  or 
to  sooie  fiee  port  in  hUi  niiuesty's\  colonies,  in 
meh  raws,  ana  with  such  articles,  as  it  may  be 
Bolaw^  to  import  into  such  fiee  port :  nor  to 
«y  vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  bebnainff 
Is  any  oonntry  not  at  war  with  nis  m^eety.  which 
•bali  have  cleared  oat  from  some  port  or  place  in 
ihs  kingdom,  or  from  Oibraltai'  or  Malta,  under 
mch  regulations  as  his  majesty  may  think  fit  to 
9nscribe.or£romany  port  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jcity'a  allies,  and  sbaU  be  proceeding  direct  to 
lbs  poft  specified  in  her  clearance  ^-«or  to  any 
rewel»er  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  belongina  to 
any  country  not  at  wwr  with  his  miyesty,  which 
mSi  be  cooling  from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe 
nhich  isdocJarad  by  this  order  to  be  so biect  to  the 
rtotrictions  incident  to  a  state  of  blockade,  des* 
tiaed  la  soow  pott  or  place  in  Europe  belonging 
lo  his  aaqesty,  ssd  which  shall  ba  on  her  voyage 
direct  thefaiO£  but  these  exoeptiooa  are  not  to  Be 
sadersaiod  as  exempting  Aom  capture  or  oon^ 
calkMt  any  vessel  or  goods  which  shall  be  liable 
thereto  in  lospect  of  having  entered  or  departed 
fioa  any  port  or  place  actually  blockaded  ay  his 
majesty  s  squadrons  or  ships  of  warror  ibr  being 
«nettieif  properly,  or  for  aiiy  other  cause  than  the 
esatraveniioo  or  this  present  order. 

'*And  the  oonmanden  of  his  nqesty's  ships 
*  Warm  Disguise 
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have  resorted  to  the  rule  of  the  war  of 
1756 ;  which  deolared^  that  a  neutral  had 
no  right  to  cany  on,  in  time  of  war,  a 
trade  prohibited  to  him  in  time  of  peacck 

of  war  and  privateen,  and  other  vessels  acting 
under  his  majesty's  commission,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  instructed  to  warn  every  vessel  which 
shall  nave  commenced  her  voyage  prior  to  any 
notice  of  this  order,  and  shall  oe  destined  to  any 
port  of  France,  or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any  other 
country  at  war  with  his  mtgesty,  or  to  any  port  or 
place  from  which  the  British  flag  as  aforesaid  is 
excluded,  or  to  any  colony  belongina  to  his  msjes* 
ty's  enemies,  apd  which  shall  not  have  cleared 
out  as  is  hereinbefore  allowed,  to  discontinue  her 
voyag[e,  and  to  proceed  to  some  port  or  place  in 
this  kingdom,  or  to  Gibraltar  or  Malta ;  and  any 
vessel,  which,  after  havina  been  so  warned,  or 
after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  aflbrded 
for  the  arrival  of  information  of  diia  his  majesty's 
order  at  any  port  or  place  from  which  she  sailed, 
or  whifJi,  after  having  notice  of  this  order,  shall 
be  found  in  the  prosecution  of  any  voyage  con- 
trary to  the  restnctions  contained  in  (his  order, 
shall  be  captured,  and.  together  with  her  cargo, 
oondemriea  as  lawful  prixe  to  the  captors. — 

**  And  whereas  countries,  not  enaaged  in  the 
war,  have  acquiesced  in  the  ordeis  of  France,  pro* 
hibitiiuf  all  trade  in  any  articles  the  produce  oi 
manufacture  of  his  majesty's  oominwns ;  and  the 
merchants  of  those  countries  have  given  ooonte* 
nance  and  effect  to  those  prohibitions,  by  aooeol* 
ing  from  persons  styling  themselves  ccnuaereial 
agents  of  the  enemy,  resident  at  neutral  ports, 
certain  dommentB,  termed  *Certificatea  of  Onain,' 
being  certificates  obtained  at  the  porta  of  dip* 
ment,  declaring  that  the  artidea  of  the  eaigo  afo 
not  of  the  produce  or  manufteture  of  his  majes- 
ty's dommions ;  or  to  that  efleet.*^ And  whereas 
this  expedient  has  been  directed  by  France,  and 
submitted  to  by  such  merchants,  as  part  of  the 
new  system  of  warfimadirected  against  the  trade 
of  this  kingdom,  and  as  the  most  ^ectual  instru- 
ment of  accomplishing  the  same,  and  it  is  there- 
fore essentially  necessary  to  resist  it.* — ^His  nuuee- 
ty  is  theesfote  pleased,  mr  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  m^ 
dered,  lliat  if  any  vessel,  after  reasonable  time 
shall  have  been  aflbrded  for  receiving  notice  of 
this  his  m^esty's  order  at  the  port  or  place  fiom 
which  such  vessel  shall  have  cleared  out,  shall 
be  found  carrying  any  such  certificate  or  doco- 
ment  as  aforesaid;  or  any  document  referring  to  or 
authenticating  the  same,  such  veaael  shall  be  ad- 


judged lawfm  prize  to  the  captor,  together  with 
the  gopds  laden  therein,  belonging  to  the  person 
or  persons  by  whiim.  or  on  whose  behalf,  any 
8uch  document  was  put  on  board. — And  the  rij^ht 
honoumble  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majes- 
ty's treasury,  his  ixu^jesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  the  fords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
and  the  judces  of  the  high  court  of  admiral^ 
and  courts  of  vice-edmiialty  are  to  take  the  ne* 
cesaary  measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  respeo> 
tively  appertain. 

(Signed)  "Wm.  FAwajtnwi.** 

Two  other  orders  in  council  were  issued  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1807,  by  the  former  of 
which  the  future  sale  and  trainer  of  enemiea' 
vessels  lo  the  sulgecti  of  a  neutral  country,  wap 
declared  invaUd ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  floods  of 
thoae  countries  from  which  the  British  nag  was 
excluded  were  aUowed  to  ba  imported  by  nen- 
trals  into  England. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS 


It  was  well  known  that  French  houses 
were  established  in  America,  to  facilitate 
the  trade  with  her  colonies;  and  it  was 
from  these  honses  that  the  late  groundless 


Tlie  IbHowing  analyiit  of  the  orden  io  council 
wu  given  oy  the  English  Board  of  Trade  to 
Che  American  merchants:—  . 

**AU  trade  directly  from  America)  to  every 
port  and  country  of  Kurope  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  from  which  the  Briliph  flag  is  excluded, 
is  totally  prohibited.  The  trade  from  America  to 
the  coionies  of  all  nations,  remain  unaltered  by 
the  present  orders.  America  may  export  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  country,  but  that  of  no  other, 
directly  to  Sweden.  With  the  above  exception, 
all  articles,  whether  of  domestic  or  colonial  pro- 
duce, exported  by'  America  to  £arope,  must  be 
«anded  in  EncUuul,  and  can  be  re-exported  only 
on  payment  oTcertain  duties  to  the  British  govern- 
ment— with  an  exception  in  ftvour  of  such  arti- 
elea  as  are  actually  ,the  produce  of  the  United 
Stales  (cotton  excepted).  Any  vessel,  the  cargo 
whereof  shall ^  be  accompanied  with  certificates 
of  French  consuls  absoad  of  its  origin  (called 
certificates  of  origin),  shall,  together  with  the  car- 
go, be  liable  to  seixure  and  condemnation.** 

(  TkeM  orders  s/mqA  of  neutraU  generdiif,  hut 
Q$aUtke  maritime  power§  of  Europe  (Sweden  ex- 
o^pCsd)  were,  at  the  "time  they  were  promulgated^  at 
war  wUk  En^lanaftheif  were  in  effect  appiioaUe 
aaljf  to  Amertca, 

[One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
oode  of  commercial  interdiction,  contained  in 
the  French  decrees  and  the  British  orders  in 
council;  and,  in  order  that  a  clear  and  com- 
prehenaive  view  may  be  taken  of  the  nature  of 
a  species  of  warftre,  so  opprsssive  towards  the 
■ulgects  of  beliigerant  states,  and  so  unjust 
towards  neutrals,  the  above  docttments  are 
given  entire.] 


FRENCa  . 
Milam  DacaoD— Fnn. 

"JM!lsll,^besHl6srS3d,  IStH. 
"  IVapolson,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of 
Italy,  and  Ploteetor  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhme. 

*■  Upon  the  report  of  our  minister  of  the  finan- 
ces, we  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  fellows : — 

I.  **  All  vessels  which,  after  having  touched  at 
England,  from  any  motive  whatever,  shall  enter 
the  Dorts  of  Prance,  shall  be  seized  and  oonfia- 
cateu,  as  well  as  their  caqpoes,  without  exception 
or  distinctbn  of  oommodiUes  or  merchandise. 

II.  **  The  capuiins  of  vessels  who  shall  enter 
the  ports  of  France,  shall,  on  the  dny  of  their  ar- 
rival, proceed  to  the  oflice  of  the  imperial  cus- 
toms, and  there  make  a  declaration  of  the  nlaee 
fiom  which  thev  sailed,  of  the  ports  they  nave 
put  into,  and  exhibit  their  manifests,  bills  of  lad- 
mg,  sea  papers,  and  log-books.  When  the  cap- 
tam  shall  have  signed  uid  delivered  his  declara- 
tion, and  communicated  his  papers,  the  head 
oflker  of  the  customs  shall  interrogate  the  sailors 
separately,  hi  the  prssence  of  two  overseers.  If 
it  resulti  from  this  examination  that  the  vessel 
has  touched  at  England,  independent  of  the  set- 
turo  and  confiscation  of  the  said  ship  and  cargo, 
the  captain,  as  well  as  those  sailois  who,  upon 
examinations,  shall  have  made  a  felse  declaration, 

1  be  deemed  prisoners,  and  shall  not  be  set  at 
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outcry  aeainst  Great  Britain  proceeded 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  import 
trade  of  America  amounted  annually  to 
one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  dollan, 

liberty  until  having  paid  the  sum  of  60,000  franca, 
as  a  personal  penslty  fer  the  captain,  and  500 
francs  for  each  of  the  sailors  so  arrested,  over  and 
above  the  pains  incurred  by  those  who  felsify 
their  papers  and  log-books. 

in.  *'  If  advice  or  information,  communicated 
to  the  directors  of  our  customs,  give  rise  to  any 
suspicions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  car|oes,  they 
shall  be  provisionally  warehoused  until  it  is  aaoer- 
biined  and  decided  that  they  do  not  come  from 
England  or  her  coloniea. 

fV.  **Our  oommisBaries  fer  commercial  rela- 
tions, who  deliver  certificates  of  origin  fer  mer- 
chandise laden  in  the  ports  of  their  residence 
destined  for  that  of  France,  shall  not  confine 
themselves  to  an  attestation  that  the  merchandiae 
or  commodities  do  not  come  from  England,  or  her 
colonies,  or  commerce ;  they  shall  indicate  the 
place  of  origin,  the  documents  which  have  been 
laid  befero  them  in  support  of  the  declaratioo 
which  has  been  made  to  them,  and  the  name  of 
the  ship  on  board  of  which  they  have  been 
primarily  transported  from  the  place  of  origin 
mto  that  of  their  residence. 

(Signed)  •«  NarouON." 

Milan  Dkcbvb— 43KcoNn. 

Milan,  December  lltk,  1807. 
**  Nafolbon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of 
Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine. 

*'  Observing  the  measures  adopted  bv  the  Britiih 
government,  on  the  11th  of  November  last,  by 
which  vessels  belonging  to  neutral,  friendly,  or 
even  powers  the  allies  of  England,  aro  made 
liable,  not  only  to  be  searehed  bv  English  cruisers, 
but  to  be  compulsorily  detaineu  in  England,  and 
to  have  a  tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much  per  cent 
on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the  British  legia- 
lature — Observing  that  by  these  acts  the  Britaih 
government  denationalises  ships  of  every  nation 
in  Europe,  that  it  is  not  competent  fer  anv  go- 
vernment to  detract  from  its  own  indepenaence 


indehble  stain,  such  a  tyrarmy  were  allowed  to 
be  established  into  principle,  and  conaecraced 
by  usage,  the  EngUsh  would  avail  themselves  of 
it  to  assert  it  as  a  richt,  as  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  totorance  of  gnvertimenia  to 
establish  the  infemons  principle,  that  the  Qmg 
of  a  nation  does  not  cover  goode,  and  to  give  to 
their  right  of  blockade  an  arbitrary  eitension, 
and  which  Infniues  the  sovereign^  of  eveiy 
state;  we  have  <feereed  and  do  decree  as  fel- 
lows I — 

I.  <*  Every  ship,  to  whatever  natkm  it  may 
belong,  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be  sserohed 
by  an  English  ship^  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or 
that  shall  have  paid  kny  tax  wfaatooever  to  the 
English  government,  is  theroby,  and  fer  that 
alone,  dcNclared  to  be  denatkMialiaed,  to  hnire 
ferfeited  the  protection  of  its  king,  and  to  have 
become  Englnh  property. 

n.  «  Whether  the  ships  thus  denationaliaed  by 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  govern- 
ment,  entor  into  our  ports,  or  thoM  of  our  alliaa. 
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Mven  millions  of  wfaieh  were  gained  by 
Fraoce.*  As  to  the  justice  of  our  orders 
is  council,  America,  as  a  neutral,  must  be 
well  awaie  that  they  were  merely  retalia- 
toiy,  proToked  by  the  decrees  of  the 
enemy,  and  earryinff  within  them  their 
own  jnstification.t  Now  that  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  had  established  the  mfluence  of 
Fnuice  on  the  continent,  the  prohibition 
of  British  trade  would  be  universally  en- 
foieed;  and  unless  some  principles  of 
retaliation  were  adopted  on  our  part,  Eng- 
land would  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
soch  ierms  of  peace  as  France  might  be 
disposed  to  dictate ;  but  if,  by  our  retalia- 
tion. Prance  should  be  deprived  of  many 
0f  the  articles  of  daily  consumption,  the 
subjects  of  that  country  would,  m  a  little 
tone,  be  forced  to  become  the  violators  of 


m  whedMr  duy  ftU  into  the  hands  of  our  ahipi 
gf  war,  or  of  our  privateen,  they  are  declared  to 
hb  wood  and  lawful  priiea.  ' 

lU.  "Hie  Briiah  klands  are  declared  to  be 
ia  a  stale  of  bkickade,  both  by  land  and  lea. 
Every  ^p,  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever 
lbs  natBTS  of  its  cano  may  be,  that  sails  from 
lbs  ports  of  England,  or  those  of  the  English 
eoloRies,  and  of  the  countries  occupied  by  EInglish 
troon,  and  proceeding  to  England,  or  to  the 
Eofl^  oolontee,  or  to  die  countries  occupied 
byEogtirii  troops,  »  good  and  lawful  prize,  as 
onafraiy  to  the  present  decree;  and  may  be 
esptored  by  our  snips  of  war  or  our  privateers, 
SDd  a^iodced  to  the  captor. 

fV.  '•These  measures,  which  are  resorted  to 
only  in  rosC  retaliation  of  the  barbarous  system 
adopted  by  England,  which  assimihites  its  legisla- 
tion lo  that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have  any 
sftcc  with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have 
the  firranea  to  compel  the  Enslish  government 
to  rmpect  their  flag.  They  shidl  continue  to  be 
rigoroosiy  in  force  as  km^  as  that  government 
does  not  letum  to  the  pnndple  of  the  law  of 
•ations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  civilized 
slates  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the 
prreent  decree  shall  be  abrogated  and  null,  in 
bet,  as  soon  as  the  English  abide  again  by  the 
principlea  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  also 
the  priacipleo  of  justice  and  honour<~All  our 
■inialen  are  chaived  with  the  execution  of  the 
wescnl  decree,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
BnlleiiDoftheLaws. 

(Signed)  "  Napoleon." 

Another  decree,  dated  at  Pkuis,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1808,  directs, «  That  when  a  vessel  shall 
mer  into  a  Jronch  port,  or  in  that  of  any  country 
eeeapM  by  the  French  armies,  ainr  man  of  the 
ersw.  or  any  passenger,  who  shall  declare  to  the 
priDdpal  of  the  custom  house,  that  the  said  ship 
esme  flora  England,  or  her  colonies,  or  from  any 
esentry  ooenned  by  English  troops,  or  that  it 
hss  been  visited  by  an  English  vessel,  shall,  on 
fmof  of  his  deelaiation,  receive  a  third  put  of 
tlie  pndaoe  of  the  neat  sale  of  the  ship  and 
csfgo.**  And  ^  any  functionary  or  agent  of  the 
wy  eminent,  who  shall  be  convictecT  of  having 
fewmeed  the  contravention  of  the  Milan  decrees 
of  the  83d  of  November  and  the  I7th  of  Decern- 
ber,^1807,  shall  be  aiUudged  guUty  of  high4rea. 

*  Eari  Bsihnnt  t  Lord  Awkesbuiy. 
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the  prohibitions  of  their  own  (rovemment. 
It  was  the  anxious  wish  of  his  majesty's 
grovernment,  to  preserve  peace  with  Axne- 
nca;  her  prosperity  was  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain.*     But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  all  engagements,  expressed 
or  implied,  between  belligerants  and  neu- 
trals, there  were  neutral  dutiejp,  as  well  as 
neutral  rights,  and  that  belligerants  had 
direct  oblisations  towards  themselves,  as 
well  as  collateral  obligrations  towards  their 
neighbours.    If  a  neutral  power  allowed 
its  territory  to  be  violated  by  one  belUge- 
rant,  it  was  bound  to  allow  an  equal  lati- 
tude to  an  opposite  belUgerant.    The  same 
principle  held  at  sea,  and  if  America  sub- 
mitted to  the  intervention  of  France,  a 
similar  intervention  should  be  permitted  to 
England. t    When  the  French  directory, 
in  1798,  published  a  decree  similar  to  the 
edict  lately  issued  at  Berlin,  it  was  im- 
mediately denounced  in  the  Congress  by 
the  American  president,  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  and  independence  of  the  A^ie- 
rican  states;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  president   had  taken   no  such  step, 
though  it  was  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
an  American  vessel    had   been  captured 
under  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  aecree. 
There  was  no  contract  without  a  recipro- 
cal  obligation,   and   if  neutrals   did  not 
oblige  France  to  adhere  to  the  law  of 
nations,  they  could  not  complain  of  Eng- 
land, if  her  adherence  to  that  law  was  less 
strict  than  usuaL    The  orders  in  council 
only  declared  the  ports  of  France  and  her 
allies  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
their   produce   contraband   of  war;   and 
France  had  done  the  same  by  this  country. 
The  French  certificates  of  origin,  by  pro- 
hibiting neutrals  from   carrying    British 
goods,  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and 
neutrals,  by  Uius  admitting  France  to  le^s- 
late  for  them,  had  made  themselves  the 
instruments  of  France  against  Great  Bri- 
tain.^   As  ti^  the  policy  of  the  orders  in 
council,  we  must  use  the  same  weapons 
against  France  that  she  wielded  against 
this  country;   and  the  nation  must  not 
perish,  because  the  measures  which  were 
necessary  for  its  preservation  might  press 
upon  neutral  commerce,  which  Bonaparte 
had  not  hesitate^  to  violate.}    The  orders 
in  council,  though  not  intended  as  a  mea- 
sure of  finance,  would  levy  a  contribution 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  since  the  continent 
must  have  colonial  produce,  it  was  a  wise 
and  politic  measure,  to  constrain  them  to 
receive  it  only  through  our  ports,  at  the 

*Mr.  Rose  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
t  Sir  John  Nichol,  the  advocate-general 
t  Sir  William  ScoU. 
$  The  lord  ohaneellor. 
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price  we  might  think  proper  to  fix  upon  it 
The  question  was  now  reduced  to  this — 
are  we  to  be  conquered  by  France  or  not  I 
Bonaparte  had  essayed  Ms  military  war- 
fare ajgfainst  us  ineffectually,  aiid  was  now 
to  try  the  success  of  a  commercial  warfare. 
Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  the 
orders  in  council  were  supported,  and  such 
the  views  of  those  who  put  thi^  new 
engine  of  hostility  in  motion.  It  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended,  that  these  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  were  neither  just  nor 
Sedient*— just  towards  neutrals,  nor  ex- 
ient  as  regarded  the  true  interests  of 
this  country.  The  first  feature  of  this  war 
on  trade  went  nearly  to  annihilate  the 
commerce  of  neutrals,  and  the  ineYitable 
tendency  of  the  second  must  be  to  circum- 
scribe our  own.  The  defence  offered,  for 
this  measure,  was,  that  our  blockade  was 
but  a  retaliation  of  that  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  enemy ;  and  that  neutrals, 
haying  submitted  to  the  one,  had  no  ri^ht 
to  complain  of  the  other.  In  assuming 
that  America  had  acquiesced  in  the  orders 
of  France,  and  submitted  to  this  new 
system  of  war,  a  fact  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  had  no  existence.  General  Arm- 
strong, the  American  minister  at  Paris,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Berlin  decree,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  call  for  an  explanation  of  that 
document ;  in  answer  to  which  inquiry  he 
was  informed  by  M.  Decree,  the  French 
minister  of  marine  and  of  the  colonies, 
under  date  of  the  34th  of  December,  1806, 
'*  That  an  American  vessel  cannot  be  taken 
at  sea  from  the  mere  reason  that  she  is 
going  to  or  coming  from  a  port  of  Eng- 
land/' and  *^  that  the  imperial  decree  lately 
passed  was  not  to  affect  American  com- 
merce, which  would  still  be  goTemed  by 
the  rules  of  the  treaty  established  between 
France  and  America."  The  fact,  how- 
cTer,  which  seemed  to  set  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion of  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
previous  to  the  issuing  of  our  orders  in 
council,  was  this,  that  so  late  as  the  16th 
of  October,  1807,  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  the  American  residents  in  Lon- 
don, communicated  to  the  English  secre- 
tary of  state  the  construction  which  France 
had  given  to  that  decree,  and  officially 
assured  him  that  the  practice  had  been  in 
conformity  to  that  construction.  Nor  was 
this  all;  the  matter  did  not  rest  on  the 
authority  of  public  papers,  or  assertions, 
or  admissions,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
It  was  ascertained  by  facts  public  and 
notorious,  and  by  evidence  laid  before  the 
legislature ;  and  so  far  was  America  from 
acquiescing  in  this  order  of  blockade,  that 
she  did  not  limit  or  disguise  her  trade 
with  this  country,  but  up  to  the  very  date 
of  our  orders  in  council  of  November  11th, 
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1807,  she  went  on  from  day  to  day  in 
creasing  that  trade  in  the  si^ht  of  th 
whole  world.    Instead  of  acquiescing*  ii 
the  order  of  blockade,  it  was  manifest  tha 
America  utterly  disregarded  it.     It    wa^ 
equally  certain  that  France  never  resented 
this  resistance  of  her  order  by  America 
and  that  her  last  solemn   and    bonstfu! 
decrees,  as  far  as  they  respected  neutrals 
fell  into  the  same  neglect  as  those  tha; 
had  gone  before   them.     All  this   tlxnei 
neutral  vessels  were  publicly  and  regular^ 
ly  chartered  on  voyages  from  ttiis  country 
to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  price  of 
articles  of  our  colonial  produce  and  home 
manufacture  continued   unaltered  in    the 
continental  markets;   and  the  rate  of  in-- 
surance  on  such  voyages  did  not  experi- 
ence the  least  advance  in  consequenoA 
of  the  Berlin  decree,  but  remained  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  where  it  had  stood 
formerly^,  till  our  oiders  in  council  raised 
it  so  high  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade 
altogether.*     These   observations  apply 
to  the  justice  of  the  orders  in  council :  as 
to   their   policy  or.  expediency,    it    has 
already  been  stated,  that  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years  preceding  180^,  the  Imited 
States  had  imported  annually  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  to  the  value 
of  upwards  of  eight  millions  sterling,  while 
their  exnnrts  to   Great  Britain  scarcely 
exceedea  five  millions  for  each  of  those 
years.     For  the  three   years  next  after 
1804,  the  average  exported  to  America 
was  upwards  of  ten   millions,  and    not 
more  than  four  millions'  and  a  half  was 
received  in  our  ports  from  that  country. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil would  be,  to   reduce   our  American 
trade  from  ten  millions  annually  to  some* 
thing  a  little  above  four.    The  degree  of 
misery  and  impoverishment  produced  by 
throwing  two-thirds  of  the  articles  destined 
for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  back 
on  the  hands  of  thousands,  and  turning 
out  of  employment  the  capital  and  the 
workmen  occupied    in   providing    them, 
may  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  delicate  balance  on  which  commer* 
cial  proiq>erity  is  suspended.    The  risk 
of  permanently  losing  the  market  of  Ame- 
rica, by  a  temporary  suspension  of  our 
trade  with  that  country,  and  the  possibility, 
not  to  say  probability,  of  involving  the 
two  countries  iu  a  state  of  actual  war, 
were  considerations  that  pressed  heavy  on 
the  minds  of  the  Britisti  merchant  and 
manufacturer;    while  the  politician  was 
well  aware  that  the  enemy  must  suffer 
much  less  from  this  system  of  commercial 
proscription  than  ourselves. 


*  Evidence  laid  before  parliainent  by  the  lioiy 
don  and  liveipool  petilkmerB. 
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naparte — loaurractioo  i 

While  Bona|Hurte  was  paisningr  his  con- 
|ue8ts  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Miemeu,  the  tranquillity  of  France  exp&> 
rienced  not  the  slig^htestintenruption.     No 
MspoeitioQ  appears  to  have  been  manifested 
Lo  cabal  and  partjr  in  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  or  of  seditioa  or  insurrection  in  the 
lower  classes.    The  military  glory  of  the 
''  great  nation'*  eoTered  from  the  view  those 
embarrassments  and  distresses  which  were 
inevitably  occasioned  by  protracted  hostili- 
ty, even  amidst  all  the  splendour  of  con- 
quest ;  and  the  conscnpt  laws,  the  least 
popular,  but  the  most  efficient  part  of  Bona^ 
]>atte's  policy,  bad  in  a  great  degree  lost 
their  terrors,  and  were  acquiesced  m,  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  external  security  or  the  un- 
exampled renown  of  the  empire.    In  the 
Qooth  of  March,  1807,  a  message  was  com- 
BMuicated  to  the  senate  by  ^gnaud  St. 
Jean  D^'Angely,  in  tAe  delivery  otwhich  the 
omtor  of  govenmient  shed  tears  of  sorrow, 
while  he  announced  the  necessity  of  antici- 
pating the  conscription  of  1808.    This  or- 
der for  the  anticipated  conscription,  how- 
erer,  did  not  require  that  the  recruits  should, 
»  on  former  occasions,  immediately  repair 
to  the  armies,  but  permitted  them  to  be 
tfained  and  disciplined  for  six  months  with- 
in the  frontiers  of  France.  Thus  sedulously 
attentive  was  Bonaparte  to  that  instrument 
of  his  triumphs  and  elevation-— a  numerous 
ud  highly  disciplined  army ;  and,  while  he 
posae(»ed  a  standing  force  such  as  Europe 
nerer  before  witnessed,  his  anxiety  was 
continually  displayed  to  secure  for  this  en- 
gise  of  conquest  a  permanent  supply.* 


*  T%e  Code  cf  Coaaer^'on.— France,  at  the 
Uto  now  under  eooaideratioo,  was  divided  into 
tatf  nulituy  fovemmenta,  each  of  which  was 
nb^  ID  a  general  of  dlviaion  and  hie  itafC  to 
«hch  oonnniHariei  were  attached  as  eiecutive 
iftetia.  Hie  civil  diviiion  conriaied  of  one  bun- 
df«d  tnd  twenty-two  departmenii— twenty-four 
of  which  had  been  aeqnired  fboe  the  overthrow 
«rilie  monarchy,  eicloaive  of  Tuicany.  The  de- 
pvnaenta  were  divided  intodiatrictiOT  orrimdiBte- 
aorff,  the  <Sstricta  into  canloni,  and  the  cantom 
m  iDonicipalitiea— anoanting  to  about  fiftv-five 
ibonnd.  Each  department  wai  governed  by  a 
pnfect  and  hk  council,  compoaed  of  a  oommb- 
•vy  of  poliee.  a  niavor,  and  certain  intpectois, 
dceoininated  oouneliors  of  prefecture ;  the  dla- 
>nct,  by  a  nb-piefect  and  his  council,  of  a  timilar , 
P  4* 
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No  sooner  were  the  obiects  of  the  im- 
perial interviews  at  Tilsit  accomplished, 
than  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
his  arrival  was  anticipated   with  all  the 


formation ;  the  cautnoa  and  monieipaliliee  wars 
under  the  raperviMon  of  an  administration,  com- 
posed  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  a  president  at 
their  head ;  and  a  mayor,  a  commissary  of  police, 
and  two  officeivof  the  government,  styled  m^unctt, 
were  allotted  to  every  division  having  a  popula- 
tion above  five  thousand  souls.*  These  several  aiK 
thontiee,  standing  in  strict  subordination  to  each 
other,  wero  at  the  control  of  the  prefects  and  sub* 
prefects ;  who,  themselves,  were  charged  with  a 
weighty  and  infleiible  responsibility  as  to  th# 
military  leviea.  The  conscriptiim  was  first  pub- 
lished m  the  form  of  a  general  law  by  the  coun- 
cil of  ancients,  in  the  year  1798^  and  subsequently 
underwent  some  slight  modification.  The  direc- 
torial plan  Is  attributed  to  Camot.  The  law  by 
which  the  whole  number  of  cooacripts  was  limit- 
ed, reculated  at  the  same  time  the  contingent 
of  each  department,  proportionaUy  to  its  popola. 
tion.  Within  eight  days  after  publication,  the 
prefect  distributed  the  contingent  amons  the  di»> 
tricts,  by  the  same  rule ;  and  the  sno-prefect 
araoiig  the  cantons  and  municipalities.  All  French* 
men  between  the  fall  age  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  complete,  were  liable  to  the  oonscriptioL 
They  were  each  year  thrown  into  five  claaMs ;  the 
firrt  of  which  consisted  of  those  who  had  complet- 
ed their  twentieth  year,  on  the  16th  of  September 
preceding ;  the  second,  of  those  who  at  the  sane 
period  had  terminated  their  twenty-first  year,  and 
so  on  in  the  order  of  seniority.  Eight  daya  were 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  lists ;  the  conscripts 
were  then  assembled  in  each  canton,  and  eia- 
mined  by  the  administration,  or  by  a  special  com- 
mission created  by  the  prefect  By  these  meet- 
ings all  pleas  of  eiemption  were  scrutinised;  but 
the  final  decision  of  ail  doubtful  cases  was  leler- 
red  to  a  commission  of  higher  resort  The  claims 
being  disposed  of,  lists  were  then  formed  of  those 
who  were  adjudged  competent  to  serve,  whether 
preaent  or  absent  9  and  the  sub-prefect  proceeded 
to  the  drawing,  or  designation  by  lot,  of  such  as 


were  to  oonatitute  the  qwita  of  the  district  Tickets 
regularly  nuoibered,  to  the  amount  of  the  names 
on  the  lists,  were  then  publicly  deposited  in  an 
urn,  and  indiKsriminatfrly  drawn  out  by  the  con- 
scripts or  their  friends,  the  lot  falling  upon  those 
who  drew  the  number  below  the  amount  of  the 
quota.  The  higher  numben  drawn  by  the  rest 
wera  anneied  to  their  names,  that  they  miffht 
be  forthcoming  in  their  order,  shouU  any  casualty 
disable  their  ptredecessors.  Absentees  not  pre- 
senting themselves  within  a  month  after  the  draw- 
ing, were  dedared  refrmdorji,  proclaimed  through- 
out the  empire,  and  pursued  as  deserters.    These 

*  Peuchet,  Statistiqne  de  It  France,  1807. 
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ardour  of  cariosity,  and  hailed  with  every 
demonstration  of  satisfaction.  The  birth- 
day of  the  emperor  was  this  year  celebrated 
with  peculiar  distinction ;  and  a  gnndfete 


but  be- 

■idM  tbeae,  the  law  required  an  equal  number 
toform  the**conpcriptioiiofreeerve.  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  reterve  were  nominated  with  the  name 
Ibrmaiiuea,  to  march  <»ly  in  caae  of  emerfency, 
but  regularly  organized,  and  carefully  disciplined 
within  their  own  department,  from  which  they 
were  not  suiiered  to  absent  thenuelvet.  A  third 
body  was  then  created  of  **  supplemental  con- 
scripts," equal  in  number  to  oue-fburth  of  the 
whole  confipgent,  and  destined  to  fill  up  the  va- 
oanp ies  which  might  be  occasioned,  befors  junc- 
tion at  head-ouarters,  by  death,  desertion,  or  other 
causes.  No  Frenchman  under  the  ase  of  thirty 
could  travel  through  thto  empire,  or  hold  any  situ- 
ation under  government,  or  serve  in  any  public 
office,  without  the  production  of  a  certificate,  duly 
authenticated,  attesting  that  he  had  discharged 
his  liabiiitv  to  the  conscription.  All  the  authori- 
ties were  bound,  under  the  severest  sanctions,  to 
observe  that  the  conscripts  were  assembled,  re- 
viewed, and  dismissed  to  their  destinations  with- 
out delay.  They  marched,  under  an  escort  of 
gendarmerie,*  and  in  bodies  strictly  limited  to 
me  number  of  one  hundred,  to  various  quarters 
or  depots,  through  the  empire,  and  were  there  first 
supplied  with  arms  and  clothing.  No  eiemptions 
were  originally  allowed  to  the  law  of  «*  active  ser- 
vice,** but  by  the  modificaiions  subsequently  in- 
tradaced,  the  eldest  brother  of  an  orphan  fiimily, 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  labourer,  above 
the  age  of  seventy,  or  of  one  who  might  have  a 
brother  in  the  active  service,  might,  on  solidta- 
lion,  be  transferred  to  the  reserve.  Parents  con- 
tinued responsible  for  their  absent  children,  until 
they  coola  produce  an  official  attestation  of  their 
death  The  directory  admitted  of  no  substitutes ; 
but  the  severity  of  this  principle  w^  relaied  by 
Napoleon  in  fiivour  of  such  as  were  e^judged 
**  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fatigues ;"  or  **  whose 
labours  and  studies  were  deemed  more  useful  to 
the  state,  than  their  military  services."  Peiaons 
of  this  description  were  allowed  to  find  a  substi- 
tute, for  which  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
sterlmg  was  frequently  given.  The  proxy  was  to 
be  between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  of 
the  middle  sise  at  least,  of  robust  constitution,  of 
good  character,  and  Ymyoad  the  reach  of  the  con- 
scription laws.  AH  the  exacting  clauses  of  this 
system  were  fortified  by  heavy  denunciations 

r'nst  public  functionaries,  parents,  or  others, 
should  contribute  to  defeat  or  to  retard  its 
operation.  Conscripts  detected  in  counterfeiting 
infirmities,  or  mutilating  themselves,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  Ibr  five  years, 
to  be  employed  in  such  labours  as  might  bejudged 
most  useful  to  the  state.  Absentees,  or  refractory 
conscripts,  were  smerced  in  a  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred fmncs,  together  with  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  pursuit,  which  was  levied  inexorably  on 
the  real  property  of  the  father  or  mother,  should 
the  fo|itive  possess  none  in  his  own  right.  Every 
conscript  absenting  himself  for  twenty-fi>or  hours 
from  his  depot,  became  liable  to  be  punished  as 
a  deserter.  A  special  council  of  war  decided 
upon  the  cases  of  desertioo ;  and  the  penalties 
were,  first,  death ;  second,  the  punishment  of  the 
ball ;  and  third,  public  or  hard  labour.    Death 

*  A  species  of  armed  constables,  about 
diousand  in  number. — Ftuckti. 


took  place,  in  which  ingenuity  exhausted 
itselfin  endless  devices  expressive  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  On  the  following 
day,  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribu- 
nate  were  assembled  in  the  usnal  forms  i 
on  which  occasion  the  emperor  in  his  ad- 
dress observed,  that  since  their  last  meet- 
ing, new  wars,  new  Jtriumphs,  and  new 
treaties,  had  changed  tne  political  relations 
of  Europe ;  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
which  was  the  first  to  combine  against  the 
independence  of  France,  was  permitted  to 
reign  only  through  the  frienaship  of  the 
powerful  emperor  of  the  north ;  that  a 
French  prince  would  speedily  reign  on  the 
Elbe ;  that  the  house  of  Saxon v  had  re- 

fained  the  independence  it  had  lost  for 
fty  years;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dutchy  of  Warsaw  and  Dantzic  had  reco- 
vered their  country ;  and  that  all  nations 
concurred  in  joy  at  the  extinction  of  the 
pernicious  influence  of  England  on  the 
continent.  By  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  France  was  united  with  Germany ; 
and  by  her  own  peculiar  system  of  federa* 
tion,  she  was  united  with  Spain,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Her  new  rela* 
tions  with  Russia  were  founded  on  the 
mutual  esteem  of  two  great  nations.  The 
emperor  wished  for  peace  by  sea,  and 
would  never  suflfer  any  irritation  to  influ- 
ence his  decisions  on  this  subject ;  there 
could  indeed  be  no  room  for  irritation 
against  a  people,  the  sport  and  victim  of  the 
parties  whicn  devoured  them,  and  which 
was  misled  as  much  with  respect  to  the 
afiUrs  of  other  nations  as  to  their  own. 
The  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  French 
nation,  during  his  absence,  had  excited 
his  ardent  gratitude.  He  had  contrived 
the  means  ofsimplifying  their  institutions ; 


was  inflicted  on  the  deserter  to  the  enemy,  and 
on  those  who*  in  deserting  from  the  punishment 
of  the  ball,  carried  off  ttoir  own  aims,  or  those 
of  their  comrades ;  the  punishment  of  the  ball,  on 
such  deserteis  as  escape  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire  with  their  uniforms  or  with  the  effects  of 
another ;  and  hard  labour  for  tliree  years  on  the 
mere  deserter.  A  person  under  the  puaiahmeDt 
of  the  ball,  had  an  iron  ball,  of  eight  pounds 
weight,  fastened  to  an  iron  chain  seven  feet  in 
len^,  attached  to  his  leg.  He,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, heard  hb  sentence  read  on  his  Itnaes.  and 
was  condemned  to  hard  labour  during  ten  hours 
daily,  being  in  the  interval  of  rest  chained  in  ao- 
litaiy  oonnnemenL  The  duration  of  this  punish 
menu  which  was  ten  years,  was  prolonged,  and 
an  additional  ball  fettered  to  the  leg,  in  case  of 
contumacy  or  serious  disobedience.*  By  the  ope> 
ration  of  the  law  of  conscriptifm,  the  levies  raiecd 
for  the  French  army  exceeded  100,000  annually 
—constituting  a  drain  of  one  seventieth  part  of 
the  whole  male  population  between  twenty  and 
forty  yean  of  age. 

*  See  "  Code  de  la  Conscription,**  and  Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  xiiL  p.  4S7. 
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he  bad  extended  tiie  principle  on  which 
had  been  founded  the  le^on  of  honour : 
the  finances  were  proeperoua ;  the  contri- 
butions on  land  were  diminished ;  Tarious 
public  works  had  been  completed ;  and  it 
was  bis  resolution,  that  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  in  the  ampl- 
est hamlet,  tiie  comfort  of  the  citizen,  and 
the  ralue  of  the  land,  should  be  increased 
by  the  deyelopement  of  a  general  system 
of  improvement  On  the  same  day,  ihe 
report  on  the  state  of  the  empire  was  de- 
liTered,  and,  while  the  goTemment  orator 
detailed  the  internal  improrements  which 
had  taken  place  with  the  usual  pomp  and 
minuteness,  he  announced,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  &e  emperor,  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  sects  among  the  learned,  and 
no  political  parties  in  the  state. 

The  details  contained  in  these  docu- 
ments, undoubtedly  presented  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  excite  congratu- 
lation, and  among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  was  that  external  security  which 
France  enjoyed  after  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  conflicts  recordea  in 
history.  Many  of  the  internal  regulations 
specified,  were  calculated  for  public  hap- 
pmess,  and  displayed  a  laudable  attention 
to  domestic  policy,  amidst  the  anxieties 
and  embarrassments  of  foreign  war.  The 
simplification  of  political  institutions  al- 
Inded  to  in  the  emperor's  address,  consist- 
ed particularly  in  an  absorption  of  the  tri- 
bunate in  the  legislative  body,  which  was 
speedily  accomplished  after  this  intima- 
tion. The  tone  of  compassion  towards 
England,  **  the  sport  and  yictim  of  par- 
ties,'* was  so  far  interesting  that  it  was 
calculated  to  amuse.  By  this  imbecile 
and  pitiful  nation,  France  had  been  baffled 
in  her  menaces  of  inyasion ;  her  commerce 
had  been  annihilated;  her  navy  swept 
&om  the  ocean;  and  though  her  range 
through  the  different  kingdoms  of  tiie  con- 
tinent had  not  then  b^n  arrested,  she 
found  in  her  conquests  only  a  more  extend- 
ed prison.  But  not  the  least  important 
ptssaee  in  these  papers  was,  the  expres- 
sion of  tiie  imperial  desire  that  there  should 
bene  sects  among  the  learned,  and  no  par- 
ties in  the  state.  Such  has  eyer  been  the 
eant  of  despotism.  The  most  interesting 
questions  were  henceforth  to  present  but 
one  new,  and  to  admit  but  one  comment. 
Those  collisions  of  opinion,  which  haye 
marked  all  preceding  ages,  were,  at  the 
behen  of  the  conqueror,  to  be  superseded 
by  an  influx  of  light,  which  was  to  pene- 
trate all  minds,  and  dissipate  all  error. 
Unless  this  marvellous  irradiation  could 
be  accomplished,  the  extinction  of  parties 
eould  only  be  effected  by  the  preyention 
of  discussion.    It  was  therefore  against 


discussion  that  the  blow  was  leyelled. 
Party  might  be  fatal  to  tjranny.  Hence 
that  denunciation  of  political  communicap 
tions,  under  the  inyidieus  designation  of 
party  and  faction.  The  animation  of  d ebate 
IS  apt  to  interrupt  tiie  trano  uillity  of  despot- 
ism, and  the  recommended  exclusion  of 
parly  is  the  torpid  acquiescence  of  slaves. 

In  the  territory  of  Holland  a  change  took 
place  soon  after  the  arrangements  at  Tilsit. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  tiie  Maese,  to  its 
discharge  into  the  sea,  were  taken  within 
the  limits  of  France,  and  in  return  for  this 
diminution  of  security,  Holland  was  oblig- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  an  accession  of  territory, 
from  the  conquered  dominions  of  Prussia. 

The  close  of  the  present  year  presented 
a  new  and  interesting  phenomenon  in  mo- 
dem history— the  migration  of  a  Euro- 
pean court  into  a  southern  hemisphere.  It 
had  long  been  a  topic  of  serious  delibera- 
tion between  the  cabinets  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal,  whether,  in  the  case  of  actual 
inyasion  by  France,  the  Portuguese  court 
mi^ht  not  be  advantageously  transferred 
to  its  dependencies  in  South  America; 
and  the  assembli|ig  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  at  Sayonne,  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  invading  the  territories  of 
the  noose  of  Braganza,  threatened  speed- 
ily to  demand  from  the  prince-recent  this 
weighty  sacrifice.  In  vain  had  Portugal 
exhausted  the  royal  treasury^  and  made  m- 
numerable  sacrifices  to  preserve  her  neu- 
trality ;  in  vain,  had  she  shut  the  ports  of 
her  dominions  to  the  subjects  of  an  ancient 
and  rojal  ally  ;*  the  French  troops  were 
preparing  to  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  French  ambassador,  hav- 
ing failed  in  his  endeavours  to  involve  the 
pnnce-regent  in  the  war  against  Enflrjandy 
nad  qui&d  Lisbon  in  disgust.  These 
events  were  noticed  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  the  information  of  the  British 
factory ;  and  the  preparations  which  had 
been  previously  commenced  by  tiiem,  for 
settiing  their  affairs,  and  withdrawing 
from  the  country,  were  now  continued  with 
redoubled  urgency.  The  activity  and 
confusion  in  the  ports  were  extreme ;  the 
most  extravagant  terms  were  demanded 
for  the  conveyance  of  settiers,  with  their 
families,  to  England,  in  vessels  ill  adapted 
for  accommodation,  or  even  for  security ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  October,  scarcely 
any  thing  British,  except  British  feeling, 
remained  in  that  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Portuguese  navy 
was  prepared  with  all  possible  expedition ; 
the  royal  furniture  and  treasures  were 
packed  up,  the  conveniences  and  necessa- 
ries for  a  long  foyage,  and  for  various  es* 


*  By  the  decree  for  the  excluaion  of  Britiit 
ihipi,  dated  Lisbon,  October  S8, 1807. 
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tablishments  on  the  anrival  of  the  fleet  at 
its  destination,  were  asaidaously  collected, 
and  arrangements  were  made  ior  the  new 

government  abroad,  and  for  a  re^ney  at 
ome.  Lord  Stranjrford,  the  British  am- 
bassador, was  inde&tigable  in  his  endear 
▼ours  to  con/irm  the  wavering  purpose  of 
the  court,  and  perpetually  contrasting  the 
independence  and  glory  of  the  new  empire 
in  South  America,  with  the  abject  Tassal- 

2 re,  and  contemptible  insignificance,  which 
one  could  be  expected,  were  the  prince 
to  continue  in  his  European  dominions. 
A  reluctance,  however,  to  quit  the  shores 
of  that  country  which  he  had  so  long  go* 
vemed,  and  which  had  giTen  him  binh, 
was  not  unfreqnenUy  manifested  by  the 
prince ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  his  embarkation  on  an  enter- 
prise of  such  magnitude,  he  appeared 
the  less  inclined  to  make  the  momentous 
sacrifice.  So  far  indeed  did  his  wishes  to 
conciliate  France  prevail,  that  on  the  8th 
of  November,  he  signed  an  order  for  de- 
taining the  few  British  subjects,  and  the 
small  portion  of  British  property,  that  re- 
mained in  his  dominions.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  this  decree.  Lord  Strangford  de- 
manded hie  passports,  and,  presentinGr  a 
final  remonstrance  to  the  court,  proceeded 
to  join  die  souadron  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smitii,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Portugal  to  assist  in  saving  the  royal 
family,  or,  in  the  worst  event,  to  prevent 
the  Portuguese  fleet  irom  foiling  into  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  A  most  vigor- 
ous blockade  of  the  Tague  was  imme- 
diately resolved  upon ;  but  after  a  few  days 
the  intercourse  of  the  British  ambassador 
and  the  court  was  renewed,  at  the  request 
of  the  former,  who,  on  proceeding  to  Lis- 
bon, found  all  the  apprehensions  of  the 
prince  now  directed  to  a  French  army,  and 
all  his  hopes  to  a  British  fleet.  To  ex- 
plain this  singular  change  in  the  politics 
of  the  Portuguese  court,  it  must  be  observed 
that,  in  the  interval  between  the  departure 
and  the  return  of  Lord  Strangford,  the 
prince  had  received  intelligence,  that  Bo- 
naparte had  fulminated  against  him  one 
of  those  edicts  which  had  almost  invaria- 
bly been  followed  by  the  subversion  of 
thrones.  The  proclamation  that  *<the 
house  of  Braganza  shall  cease  to  reign*'* 
had  flrone  forth ;  and  to  this  alanning  de- 
nnnciation,  which  cut  off*  all  hopes  of  com- 
promise, even  by  the  most  humiliating 
submission,  was  to  be  ascribed  the  com- 
placency with  which  the  renewed  inter- 
course with  England  was  accepted.  So 
great  was  the  agitation  exhibited  by  the 
court,  that  it  now  manifested  as  much  avi- 


*  Moniieur  of  the  18th  of  November,  1807. 


dity  to  accomplish  the  enteiprisey  as  ii  had 
previously  shown  hesitation  and  reluctance 
towaids  it.  The  interview  with  the  Kng^ 
lish  ambassador  took  place  on  the  272i 
of  November*  and  on  me  morning  of  the 
99th,  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of  the 
Tagus,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family 
of .  Bragsinzat  and  a  considerable  number 
of  fai&ful  counsellors,  and  respectable 
and  opulent  adherents.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  eignt  sail  of  the  linCf  four  large  frigates, 
and  several  other  yessels  of  war,  besides 
a  number  of  Brasil  ships,  and  amounted 
in  all  to  thirty-eix  sail,  containing  about 
eighteen  thousand  Portuguese  subjects. 
As  they  passed  through  the  British  squad- 
ron, a  reciprocal  salute  was  fired,  and  the 
singularity  and  ma^putude  of  the  enter- 
prise, combined  with  the  circumstance 
of  two  squadrons  meeting  in  cordial  friend- 
ship, which  only  two  days  before  were  in 
a  state  of  open  nostility,  served  to  render 
this  interesting  spectacle  at  once  grand  and 
impressive.  So  critical  was  the  juncture, 
that  before  the  Portuguese  fleet  quitted  the 
Taeus,  Uiey  recognised  the  French  army, 
under  General  Junot,  with  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  on  the  heifffats  of  Lisbon,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  invaders  entered 
the  capital,  without  oppoeition.*  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  with  a  British  squadron,  ac- 
companied the  royal  emigrants  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  19th  of  January  following,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage ;  and  from  this  period  Eng- 
land became  the  only  connecting  link, 
commercial  and  political,  between  the 
Brazilian  court  and  their  European  do- 
minions. 

Spain,  once  the  most  potent  and  flou- 
rishing of  the  European  monarchies,  haa, 
during  more  than  two  centuries,  been  in  a 
state  of  decline.  A  wietched  s^atem  of 
government  had  almost  extinguished  the 
ancient  Castilian  spirit ;  and  Sie  Spanish 
armies,  which  in  former  ages  had  been  aa- 
knowledged  superior  to  those  of  all  other 
nations,  ^ad  lost  their  ancient  reputation 
for  courage  and  discipline.  In  this  state 
of  natioBu  deg[radationi:  Spain  was  one  of 
the  first  countnes  of  the  continent  that  fell 
under  the  control  of  revolutionary  France, 
and  appeared,  of  all  others,  the  least  capa- 
ble 01  throwing  eflfthfryoke  of  vassalage. 
The  flower  of  the   Spanish   army  was 


*  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Spaniah 
army  on  the  Portu^uew  frontier,  the  invaders 
wrote  to  the  Marquie  of  Alomo,  the  commandant 
at  £lvaa,  to  inquire  whether  they  were  to  Iw  re- 
ceived aa  frienda  or  ae  enemiee,*'  to  which  Uie 
maiquia  laconically  replied : 

**StB,— -We  are  unable  to  entertahi  you  aa 
friends,  or  to  resist  you  as  enemies. 

*'  Youit,  dfc  Alorno.'* 
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serring  under  the  banners  of  France  in  the 
north  5f  Europe ;  the  iron  frontier  of  Spain 
t9  the  north-east,  was  in  the  hands  of 
French  garrisons ;  and  the  metropolis,  as 
trell  as  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
was  occupiea  by  one  hundred  thousand 
foTf^ign  troops,  commanded  by  able  and 
experienced  officers.  The  Spaniards,  with- 
out arms,  without  ammunition,  and  with- 
out a  pubUc  treasury,  were  abandoned  by 
their  government ;  and  not  a  few  of  their 
grandees,  and  other  persons  of  hi^h  dis- 
tinction, to  whom  they  might  hare  looked 
Qp  for  bringing  the  resources  of  the  mo- 
narchy into  one  uniform  direction,  they 
hid  reason  to  rank  among  the  enemies  of 
their  countgr-  The  bairas  of  society  in 
Spain  were  m  fact  broken  asunder,  lliere 
wan  no  yisible  mode  of  combining  their 
separate  force  into  any  re^lar  plan  of  co- 
operation. Yet,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  people  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  on  a  conflict  with  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe. 
To  trace  these  great  and  unexpected  events 
to  their  source,  requires  a  retrosncwt  of 
those  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Maarid,  of 
those  family  contentions,  and  of  that  fo- 
reign interference,  whicki  led  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Spain,  and  to  one  of  the  most  memorable 
contests  in  modem  histoTy.(63) 


(63)  W«  u«  toM  b3r  M.  de  Pradt,  in  hi*  **  Me- 
■oirat  HvaoriqiMB  lur  la  RBVolotion  d'EspanM,' 
Ami  tha  dataimiiilMm  of  overtbiDwiag  the  Boiir 
tea  djmaa^,  was  taken  by  Napoleon  in  oonsa- 
qaeoce  of  a  diapontioQ  to  hoBtility  numifeflted  by 
mat  conru  aooo  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Piuwia  in  1806.  Sttbwquent  to  the  treaty 
of  1796,  a  siriet  aJliaiiea  had  tahMared  between 
iba  tvio  couniriei.  Suddenly,  however,  and 
whife  Nafioleon  was  with  his  anaiea  in  Proaaia, 
a  iiroclanistion  was  pobliahed  by  the  prince  of  the 
peace,  callinc  die  Spaniards  to  arms,  by  every 
aodve  of  reftfioii  and  hononr.  No  douM  ooald 
bt  aoieilained  aoaioBt  whom  thia  manifeato  was 
iataided,  althooni  it  was  silent  with  reapect  to 
lbs  enamy.  The  battle  of  Jena  deitroyed,  at 
ooce,  Che  hopes  entertained  hj  the  Spanish  go- 
Tcrnment  of  throwing  off*  the  French  yoke ;  Imt, 
ihhoagh  it  was  pratended  that  these  preparations 
iMd  been  made  for  the  purpoae  of  reaisting  a 
ibnatened  aitaek  of  the  Bmperor  of  Morocook 
%eir  real  olgect  did  not  eacape  the  penetration 
af  Nspoleoa  From  this  moment,  his  resolution 
u  iud  to  have  been  formed.  "  Napoleon,**  saya 
Ude  IVaiir,  •baa  often  told  me  that  it  was  on  tte 
firU  ofbatito  of  ieaa  ha  received  the  proclama* 
tbn,  wbichp  laying  open  to  him  the  perfkly  and 
Hsngeni  to  which  oe  micht  be  aattjected  in  every 
n«w  expedition,  inducea  him  to  make  the  deter- 
■instion  of  ridding  himself  of  a  concealed  enemy, 
.^aady  to  attaek  hun  at  every  ttonient  of  embar- 
r—iiBH  ***    It  has  been  freqi 


the  inYasion  of  Spain  waa  ondeifakso  Qpon  the 
earnest  suggestions  of  Talleyrand ;  and  fliia  idea 
a  ooanienaneed  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Warden's  narrative  of  his  conveiaatioos  with  Na* 
•Pi«el6. 


After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tii- 
sit,  the  machinatione  of  Bonaparte  against 
the  royal  family  and  the  throne  of  Spain, 
began  to  appear :  and  his  first  step  in  fur* 
therance  or  his  designs  was  to  draw  ont 
of  Spain  sixteen  thousand  of  her  best 
troops,  and  to  place  them  in  a  situation 
where  they  could  not  interfere  with  his 
views.  He  afterwards  proposed  to  Ferdi* 
nand,  the  Prince  of  Asturias^  and  heir^ap^ 
parent  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  a  marring 
with  a  French  princess,  and  obtained  his 
consent  V>  the  union.  Soon  after  Ferdip 
nand  had  acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  Bona* 


I  of  Talleyimnd 


^Thei 


poieonand  hiasaite. 

nappaning  to  occur  in  the  course  of  oonveiaation 
wi^  our  French  shipmates,  the  high  opinion  en- 
tonained  of  his  talents  by  the  Btniapartists  was 
acknowledged  without  reserve.  On  my  asking 
at  what  period  he  was  separated  from  the  oonn- 
eib  and  confidence  of  Napoleon,  it  was  replied,  at 
the  mvasion  of  Spain.  1  then  observed,  that  the 
reports  in  England  respecting  that  circumstance 
were  correct  as  to  time,  and  I  presumed  were 
equally  so  as  to  the  cause ;  his  unreserved  disap*  , 

C*  anon  of  that  bold  and  adventaroua  enterpriaa. 
met  with  an  instant  contradictioa,  which 
waa  followed  by  a  moat  decisive  assertion  that  the 
Prince  of  Benevento  approved  of  the  Spanish 
war,  and  founded  his  recommendation  of  that 
measure  on  his  unalterable  opinion,  which  be 
boldly  communicated  to  the  emperor,  that  hia  life 
was  not  secure  whUe  a  Bourbon  reigned  in  En- 
rope."*  M.  de  Pradt,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us 
that  the  plan  was  Bonaparte's  own,  and  was  ke^t 
a  secret  even  from  his  ministers  of  state,  untu 
lully  matured  at  Bayonne.  Talleyrand,  he  in 
forms  us,  was  not  apprised  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  until  the  march  of  the  guaird  under 
Marahal.Bessieres  to  Spain.t    The  account  here 

Sjven  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  change  of 
ynasty  in  that  country,  is  corroborated  by  the 
nanrauve  published  by  M.  d'Escoiquiz,  counsellor 
of  state  under  Ferdraand,  of  his  oonveiaationa 
with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne.  The  latter  ia  there 
repreaented  to  have  said,  **  It  is  impossible  that 

C should  avoid  seeing,  that  as  long  as  the  Boarw 
I  reifl(n  in  Spain,  I  can  never  expect  to  main* 
lain  a  sincere  alliance  with  that  power.  They 
will  manage,  I  know,  very  well  aa  long  as  they 
are  alone,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  an  alh* 
ance  with  me,  because  they  are  not  strona  enough 
to  do  me  an  mjury ;  but  tneir  hatred  wul  break 
forth  the  moment  they  see  me  embarrassed  in  a 
northern  war,  and  then  they  will  combine  with 
my  enemies  to  attack  me.  How  can  I  better 
aatisfy  you  of  the  conectneoi  of  this  opinkm,  dian 
bfr  reicalting  to  your  recollection  the  perfkly  with 
which  Charles  IV.  himself,  notwithstanding  hia 
pretended  fidelity  to  hia  alliance,  sought  to  make 
war  on  me  a  short  time  prevwns  to  the  battle  of 
Jena,  that  is,  at  the  veiy  moment  in  which  he 
thought  me  moat  occupied  with  Prossia  T  Did 
he  not  profit  by  the  dancer  which  appeared  to 
me,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  which  called 


npon  his  sutgecti  to  arm  againat  me  f  Never,  no.' 
never,  1  repeat,  oan  I  count  upon  Spain  aa  Icngaa 
the  Bourbons  occopy  the  throne ;  and  the  powe» 
of  that  nation,  which  has  been  considerable  in 
every  age,  may  one  day,  if  directed  by  a  nan  of 
sense,  be  sufficient  to  diaturb  my  repoae.| 

*  Warden's  Latten,  p.  48^ 

tMemoiTaa,dEC^«.  tIbid.^m. 
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parte  on  this  point,  a  conspiracy  was  said 
to  have  been  detected,  at  Madrid,  against 
the  life  of  Charles,  the  reigning  monarch ) 
and  a  decree,  dated  the  30th  of  October, 
1807,  was  issued  by  the  king,  charging 
his  son  with  baring  conspired  a^nst  the 
life  of  his  royal  parent.  ^*  My  life,"  sa^s 
the  king,  ''which  has  so  often  been  in 
danger,  was  too  long  in  the  eyes  of  my 
successor,  who,  infatuated  by  prejudice, 
and  alienated  from  every  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity that  my  natemd  care  and  love  had 
tauffht  him,  1^  entered  into  a  project  to 
dethrone  me.  Informed  of  this,  I  thought 
proper  to  inquire  personally  into  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  and  surprised  him  in  my  room; 
I  found  in  his  possession  the  cypher  of  his 
correspondence,  and  of  the  instructionsfie 
had  received  from  the  vile  conspirators." 
The  king,  under  the  first  impression  made 
by  this  farming  discovery,  convoked  the 
governor  in  council,  and  ordered  his  son 
and  his  accomplices  into  confinement; 
.  but,  soflened  by  the  penitential  expres- 
sions of  the  prince,  and  the  entreaties  of 
the  queen,  he  was  soon  after  liberated, 
and  restored  to  the  royal  favour.* 

■y  

*DS0aEB  OF  THE    KiNO  OV  SPAIN. 

**  The  voice  of  nature  unnervei  the  arm  of 
vengeance;  and  when  the  oflender*!  want  of  con- 
sideration pleadii  for  pity,  a  father  cannot  refuse 
10  listeD  to  hii  voice.  My  son  has  already  de- 
clared the  authors  of  that  horrible  plan  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  evil-minded.  He  has 
laid  open  every  thinff  in  a  legal  ibrm.  and  all  is 
exactlv  consistent  with  those  proo6  that  are  re- 
qoirea  by  the  law  in  such  cases.  His  confiaion 
and  repentance  have  dictated  the  remonstrances 
which  he  has  addressed  to  me,  and  of  which  the 
ibUowing  is  the  chief: — 

•*8iRE  and  FATim,— I  am  gniltv  of  failing 
in  my  doty  to  your  migeaty ;  I  have  tailed  in  my 
obedience  to  my  fiither  and  my  king.  I  ought  to 
do  nothing  without  your  majesty's  consent;  but 
I  have  been  surprised.  I  have  denounced  the 
guilty,  and  beg  yonr  m^festy  to  sufler  your  repent- 
ant son  to  Uss  yonr  feet 

(Signed)  ••  FaaoiNAND. 

"  8l  Laurent,  November  5tk. 

**  Maoamb  and  Mothuu-— » I  sincerely  repent 
of  the  great  firalt  which  I  have  committed 
aoainst  the  king  and  queen,  my  ftther  and  mo- 
iner  .'—With  the  greatest  submission  I  beg  your 
pardon,  as  well  as  lor  my  obstinacy  in  denying 
the  nruth  the  other  night  For  this  cause,  I  heart- 
ily entreat  vour  rn^esty  to  deign  to  interpose  your 
mediation  between  my  ftther  and  me,  that  he 
may  condescend  to  sufler  his  repentant  son  to 
Idas  his  ftet 

(Signed)  "  Fiedin  and. 


"In  consequence  of  these  letters,  and  the  en- 
treaty of  the  queen,  my  well-beloved  spouse,! 
forgive  my  son ;  and  he  shall  recover  my  ftvour 
as  soon  as  his  conduct  shall  give  prooft  of  a  real 
amendment  in  his  proceedings. 

(Signed)  "Chaelb  R 

-  JiidHtf,  JVbMn6er  fid,  1807." 


At  the  period  when  this  mysterious  con* 
spiracy  was  agitated  at  Madrid,  a  secret 
treaty  for  the  partition  of  Portugal  was 
executed  at  Fontainbleau,*  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Spain,  by 
which  it  was  provided,  l^at  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  should  be  bestowed 
upoi)  the  King  of  Etruria,  as  an  indemnity 
for  his  Italian  dominions,  with  the  title  of 
Kin^  of  Northern  Lusitania;  that  the 
provmce  of  Alantejo  and  Uie  kioffdom  of 
the  Algarves  should  be  allotted  to  tbe 
prince  of  the  neace,  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Algarves ;  and  that  the  re- 
maining provinces  should  be  held  in  se* 
questration,  to  devolve  at  a  general  peace 
upon  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange 
for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies 
which  the  English  had  conquered  from 
Spain  and  her  allies.  This  treaty  of 
course  required  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  put  in  execution,  and  a  secret  con- 
vention was  accordingly  concluded  on  tbe 
same  day,  and  by  &e  same  parties,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  French 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantiy ,  and 
three  thousand  cavalry, 'should  enter  Spain, 
and  march  directl^f  for  Lisbon ;  and  that 
they  should  be  joined  by  eight  thousand 
Spanish  infantry  and  three  thousand  caval- 
ry, with  thirty  nieces  of  artillery ;  thai 
sixteen  thousand  Spanish  troops  should 
also  occupy  the  other  parts  of  Portugal ; 
and  that  a  body  of  forty  thousand  French 
troops  should  be  assembled  at  Bayonne,  b^ 
the  SOth  of  November,  1807,  to  be  ready  t< 
proceed  through  Spain  into  Portugal,  in  cas< 
the  English  uiould  send  reinforcements  t< 
menace  it  with  attack.  Thus  did  Napo 
leon  procure  the  admissiou  of  a  large  arm] 
into  Spain.  Charles  having  agreed  to  i 
treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  wei«  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  means  of  thij 
army,  could  not  object  to  his  territories  be 
ing  entered  by  foreign  troops ;  Ferdinuu 
was  still  less  capable,  from  the  situation  ix 
which  he  was  placed,  of  opposing-  th< 
schemes  of  Bonaparte ;  and  tne  prince  o] 
the  peace,!  the  prime  minister  of  Spain 
and  the  oosequious  supporter  of  Frenc] 
policy  at  the  court  of  Aladrid,  was  die 
posed  rather  to  advance  than  to  resist  th 
will  of  the  French  emperor.  It  is  diff 
cult  to  conceive  a  combination  of  charac 
ters  and  circumstances  more  favourable  t 
the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon.  Th 
characters  of  Charles,  Ferdinand,  and  th 
premier,  were  all  suited  to  his  purpose 
and  required  only  to  be  worked  upon  ] 

*  Dated  October  97, 1807. 

■'^m?'*  °(  5™i^  °^***«  P«~»  ^»  oonfcm 
on  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  on  the  ratification  o€  tl 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Fiance  ai 
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diflerant  timeSy  and  in  an  appropriate  man- 
aer,  to  promote  the  objects  of  tms  consum- 
mate intrigae. 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  Bonaparte  that 
be  had  introduced  his  army  into  the  heart 
of  Spain;  but  in  order  to  possess  the 
finnest  power  oyer  that  kingdom,  it  was 
necessary  also  to  occupy  the  principal  for- 
tresses. Under  the  plea,  therefore,  of 
eonsulting  the  security  of  his  troops,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  forts  ox  Pam- 
pelona,  St.  Sebastian,  Barcelona,  and 
MoDtjonic ;  and  by  thus  holding  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  introduce,  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  any  additional  number  of  sol- 
diers, llie  dletails  of  the  means  by  which 
he  introduced  his  forces  into  those  for- 
tresses, are  curious.  At  Pampeluna,  a 
body  of  French  troops,  who  apparently 
were  amusing  themselves  with  casting 
snowballs  at  each  other,  on  the  esplanade 
of  the  citadel,  continued  their  sport  till 
&ey  had  an  opportunity  of  thromng  them- 
seWes  upon  the  drawbridge,  possessing 
the  gate,  and  admitting  a  body  of  their 
comndes,  who  had  been  in  readiness ;  and 
the  capture  was  thus  effected.  St.  Sebas- 
tian was  overpowered  bv  a  body  of 
Flench,  who  had  been  admitted  as  pap 
tients  into  the  hc«pital.  Duhesme,  who 
eommanded  die  French  troops  detached 
against  Barcelona,  had  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Spanish  governor  to  mount 
mrds  of  French  with  those  maintained 
Dj  the  native  soldiers.  He  then  save  out 
that  his  troops  were  about  to  march ;  and, 
as  if  previous  to  their  moving,  had  them 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  citadel  of  the 
place.  A  French  general  rode  up  under 
pretence  of  reviewing  these  men,  then 
passed  forward  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel, 
as  if  to  speak  to  the  French  portion  of  the 
guard.  A  body  of  Italian  light  troops 
rashed  in,  close  after  the  French  officer 
and  his  suite,  and  the  citadel  of  Barcelona 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     Mont> 

Cthe  citadel,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
lona,  shared  the  same  fate. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  French  troops  marched  into 
Spain,  under  the  pretence  of  occupying 
Portugal,  and  fulfilling  the  treaty  or  Fon- 
tainbleaa ;  but,  from  an  official  return 
pablished  about  the  end  of  January,  1808, 
It  appeara,  that  between  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  and  the  I8th  of  January  follow- 
in?,  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  infantry, 
and  ten  thousand  cavalry,  entered  by  the 
passoflrun. 

In  this  manner,  the  revolutionary  volca- 
^%  by  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was 
about  to  be  convulsed,  had  secretlv  and 
lilently  collected  its  powers,  and  in  the 


month  <^  March  the  explosion  took  place. 
It  appears  that  his  Catholic  majesty,  in* 
fluenced  probably  by  the  suggestions  of 
his  ally,  had  formed  a  design  of  removing 
the  seat  of  government  to  Mexico,  and 
that  the  measure  was  approved  of  by  the 
queen  and  the  prince  of  ttie  peace,  but  re- 

Srobated  by  the  Prince  of  Asturias  and 
is  brother,  with  the  majority  of  the 
grandees  of  the  court.  The  motive  which 
Fed  to  this  extraordinary  project,  like  all 
the  affairs  of  the  court  ot  Madrid,  from  the 
period  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  the 
neir-apparent  till  the  journey  of  the  royal 
family  to  Bayonne,  is  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery ;  but  the  scheme  of  emigrating  beyond 
the  Atlantic  was  probably  commuiiicated 
to  the  king  through  the  medium  of  Isquiero, 
the  Spanish  negotiator  of  the  secret  treaty 
of  ^Fontainbleau.  No  sooner  had  the  in- 
tended emigration  of  the  royal  family 
transpired,  man  the  capital  of  Spain  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  confusion  and  turbu- 
lence. A  report  having  been  spread,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  that  the  guards  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  to  Aranjuez,  where 
the  court  then  resided,  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  road  to 
prevent  their  departure.  At  the  same  time, 
several  of  the  ministers  and  grandees,  who 
disapproved  of  the  emigration,  circulated 
hanabills  in  the  surrounding  country,  sta- 
ting the  designs  of  the  court,  and  tiie 
danger  to  whicn  the  kingdom  was  exposed. 
The  nieht  was  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  on 
the  following  day  immense  crowds  of 
people  hurried  to  Araniuez,  where  the 
palace  of  the  favourite,  althouffh  defended 
oy  his  guards,  was  forced,  ana  the  furni- 
ture destroyed.  The  princess  of  peace 
was  conducted  to  the  royal  palace,  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  her  rank;  but  the 
prince,  ner  husband,  had  disappeared,  and 
(lis  brother,  Don  Diego  Godoy,  command- 
ant of  the  life-guards,  was  arrested  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  corps.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  king  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
two  decrees,  by  one  of  which  he  declared 
the  favourite  stripped  of  all  his  power  and 
employments ;  and  in  the  other,  he  as- 
sured nis  subjects  that  the  army  of  France 
had  entered  Spain  only  as  his  Mends ;  and 
that  the  life-suards,  instead  of  having  left 
Madrid  for  me  purpose  of  accompanying 
him  on  a  voyage,  which  he  declared  he 
never  had  any  intention  of  taking,  had 
quitted  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pTo> 
tecting  his  person.  These  proclamations^ 
however,  failed  in  their  effect;  the  scenes 
of  popular  tumult  spread  from  Aranjuea  to 
Madrid,  where  on  the  18th,  the  populace 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  palace  of  the  prince 
of  the  peace,  and  to  the  houses  of  several 
of  the  other  ministers.    The  result  was 
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that  the  fayourite,  after  having  ^ifh  diffi- 
culty escaped  the  fuiy  of  the  mob,  was 
afterwards  arrested.  In  the  midst  of  this 
popular  effervescence,  the  king  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  so  tumultuous  a  scene,  and 
issued  a  royal  decree,  by  which  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son.* 
The  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  to 
issue  an  edict,  in  which  he  declared  his 
resolution  immediately  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the  prince 
of  the  peace,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to 
such  of  his  subjects  as  had  suffered  from 
their  attachment  to  his  cause.  It  naturally 
becomes  a  question,  not  only  of  considera- 
ble interest,  but  of  peat  importance,  to 
determine  how  far  this  act  of  abdication 
was  "free  and  spontaneous."  This  in- 
quiry involves  the  character  both  of  Fer- 
ainand  and  of  his  father,  and  will  be  found 
intimately  connected  with  the  future 
events  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  secretary  of  state  to 
Charles  IV.,  in  his  exposition  of  the  prac- 
tices and  machinations ,  which  led  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  declares  that  no 
violence  was  done  to  his  majesty  in  order 
to  extort  an  abdication  of  his  crown,  either 
by  his  son  or  by  the  people.    For  the  pur- 

Sose  of  showing  that  this  was  not  a  sud- 
enf  and  unpremeditated  act,  it  is  further 
asserted  by  that^inister,  that  three  weeks 
before  the  disturbance  at  Aranjuez,  the 
king,  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  other  ministers  of  state,  ad- 
dressed her  majesty,  the  queen,  in  these 
words  :  **  Maria  Louisa,  we  will  retire  to 
one  of  the  provinces,  where  we  will  pass 
our  days  in  tranquillity ;  and  Ferdinand, 
who  is  a  young  man,  will  take  upon  him 
the  burden  of  government."  This  testi- 
mony may  be  perfectly  correct,  and  yet 
the  abdication  might  not  be  voluntary,  in 
the  fair  and  liberal  construction  of  that 
term.  The  conclusion  indeed  seems  pro- 
bable, though  by  no  means  certain,  that 

*  Act  op  Abdication  op  Charles  IV. 

**  My  habitual  infiraiittei  not  permitting  me  to 
lupport  any  longer  the  important  weight  of  go- 
vernment of  mv  kingdom ;  and  having  need,  in 
order  to  re-establish  my  health,  to  enjoy  private 
life  in  a  mora  temperate  climate,  I  have  decided, 
after  the  most  minute  delitwratioD,  to  abdicate  my 
crown  in  favour  of  my  heir,  my  most  beloved  son, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Conseauently,  it  is  my 
royal  will,  that  he  be  ibrthwitn  acknowledced 
and  obeyed  as  king  and  natumi  lord  of  all  my  king- 
doms and  sovereignties ;  and  that  this  toyai  decree 
of  my  free  and  spontaneoas  abdication,  may  be 
exactly  and  directljr  fulfilled,  you  will  communi- 
cate it  to  the  council,  and  to  all  others  to  whom  it 
may  appertain. 

"Given  at  Aia^jues,  the  IMi  of  March.  180a 
(Sigiied)  "IiTHbKino.'* 


the  alarm  of  the  king,  aided,  pertiaps,  by 
the  expectations  of  Ferdinand  and  his 
friends,  hurried  him  on  to  the  execution  of 
that  act,  about  wliich  he  had  before  con- 
versed, but  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  never  have  performed  under  the 
pressure  of  less  urgeut  and  distracting  cir- 
cumstances. 

These  events  were  soon  succeeded  by  a 
counter-revolution,  more  extraordinary  in 
its  nature,  and  in  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  than  any  of 
the  other  changes  wnicfa  have  stamped  a 

Keculiar  character,  on  these  unstable  titles, 
lurat,  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Spain 
had  been  confided,  no  sooner  heard  of^  the 
occurrences  at  Aranjuez,  than  he  hastened 
the  march  of  his  army  towards  the  capital. 
Ferdinand,  unassured  in  what  way  his 
accession  to  the  throne  would  be  received 
at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud,  alarmeJl  at  the 
proximity  of  the  French  troops,  appointed 
a  deputation  of  three  ^ndees  to  proceed 
to  bayonne,  to  compliment  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  on  his  arrival  in  that  city. 
Murat,  in  the  mean  time,  held  an  official 
communication  with  the  deposed  monarch, 
by  whom  he  was  informed  that  his  calami- 
ties were  not  of  a  common  cast,  since  his 
ovni  son  had  been  the  author  of  them. 
His  abdication,  he  said,  had  been  effected 
by  treachery  and  compulsion.  The  Prince 
of  Asturias,  and  Caoallero,  the  minister 
of  justice,  were  cl^iefly  concerned  in  the 
disgraceful  transaction;  and  had  he  not 
given  up  the  throne  in  fayour  of  his  son, 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  (^ueen  would 
most  probably  have  been  sacrificed  to  his 
resistance.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Charles  had  protested  against  the  act  of 
abdication,  and  wished  Murat  to  be  in- 
formed that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
emperor,  his  master,  into  whose  hands  he 
resigned  his  fate.* 

Anxious  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  allured  by  the  promises  of 
his  generals,  Murat  and  Savary,  Ferdinand 
was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Madrid,  and  to 
repair  to  Bayonne,  the  station  which  the 
French  emperor  had  taken  for  the  more 
convenient  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 
Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  entered  France, 
than  he  perceived  too  plainl}r  that  his 
authority  was  departed  from  him,  and  it 


*  Protbt  of  Chailes  IV.  against  the  Act  of 
Abdication. 

"  I  protest  and  declare,  that  my  decree  of  the 
19th  of  March,  in  which  I  renounced  my  crown 
in  ftvour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to  which  I  -wbb 
compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  calami^, 
and  spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved  sulgects.  It  le 
therelbre  to  be  considered  as  of  no  authority. 

"  Given  at  Aranjuez,  the  25ih  of  March,  1808. 
(Signed)  •*I,TH«Kiifo.*' 
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was  speedily  intimated  to  him  by  Savary, 
that  the  Boarbon  dynasty  should  no  longer 
reign  in  Spain,  but  that  it  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  family  of  Bonaparte.  This 
determination  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
quisition that  Ferdinand  shonld,  in  his 
oirn  name,  and  that  of  his  fiimily,  re- 
noance  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
io  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
On  the  following  day,  Cevallos,  who  had 
wcompanied  Ferdinand  in  the  capacity 
of  first  secretary  of  state,  attempteo,  in  a 
discussion  with  Champa^y,  the  French 
miiuster  of  foreign  anairs,  to  alter  the 
determination  of  the  emperor.  He  com- 
plained of  the  perfidy  with  which  the 
business  had  been  conducted ;  the  king, 
his  master,  had  come  to  Bayonne  relying 
on  the  solemn  and  repeated  assurances  of 
Geoeral  Salary,  given  officially  in  the 
oame  of  the  emperor,  that  his  imperial 
majesty  would  recognise  him  at  the  very 
first  intenriew;  expecting,  according  to 
these  assurances,  to  De  treated  as  the  King 
of  Spain,  he  was  surprised  that  the  pro- 
position for  renouncing  the  throne  was 
made  to  him.  He  entered  his  solemn 
protest  against  the  violence  offered  to  his 
peison  in  preventing  his  return  to  Spain ; 
aad  declared  it  to  be  his  final  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  not  to  renounce  his  throne 
in  favour  of  any  other  dynasty.  In  re- 
ply to  this  representation,  Champagny 
contented  himself  with  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  the  renunciation,  and  with 
affirming  that  the  abdication  of  Charles 
had  been  involuntary.  After  some  further 
discussion,  the  emperor,  who  had  over- 
heard every  ^iag  that  passed,  commanded 
the  two  ministers  to  enter  his  cabinet, 
where  he  insnlted  Cevallos  in  gross  and 
▼iolent  language,  upbraiding  him  with 
being  a  traitor,  oecause,  having  been  min- 
ister to  Charles,  he  now  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Ferdinand.  Finding  that  he 
could  neither  convince  nor  silence  the 
Spanish  minister,  he  abruptly  concluded 
by  exclaiming,  **I  have  a  system  of  my 
m;  you  ought  to  adopt  more  liberal 
ideas ;  to  be  less  snsceptiole  on  the  point 
of  honour,  and  not  to  sacrifice  the  pros- 
^ty  of  Spain  to  the  interests  of  the 
Dourbon  fsunily.*** 

Fmding  that  he  was  not  likely  soon  to 
*uci:eed  in  bending  Ferdinand  to  his  pur- 
pose, Bonaparte  determined  to  have  Charles 
brought  to  Bayonne.  By  this  means, 
be  hoped  to  acOelerate  the  completion 
of  his  schemes,  and  to  put  it  completely 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  nation  to 
nily  round  any  of  the  old  dynasty,  in  the 
to  momenta  of  thw  indignation  at  his 

*  8w  the  finxmtkm  of  Don  Pedro  Cetalloi. 
V0L.U.  G  5 


violence  -and  perfidy.  The  Grand-duke 
of  Berg  had  orders  sent  him  to  employ 
every  artifice  in  his  power  to  persuade  the 
royal  parents  to  set  out  on  their  journey 
to  Bayonne;  and  after  liberating  the  fa- 
vourite, the  royal  party  quitted  Madrid, 
and  repaired  to  the  French  firontier.  Tlie 
situation  of  Ferdinand  was  now  rendered 
more  than  ever  embarrassing ;  beset  on  one 
side  by  Bonaparte,  who  insisted  on  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  title,  and  attacked  on  the 
other  by  his  father,  who  upbraided  him 
with  having  obtained  the  throne  by  vio- 
lence, he  perceived  no  method  of  liberating 
himself  from  the  confinement  in  which  he 
was  held,  but  by  yielding  up  an  authority  to 
which  he  was  denied  a  ^id  title.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Ferdinand,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  made  a  conditional  renuncia- 
tion of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  father. 
On  the  5th,  Bonaparte  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  the  ro^al  parents.  What 
passed  on  this  occasion  can  be  conjectured 
only  from  the  infamous  and  disgraoeiul 
scene  that  followed,  and  which  is  Sins  de- 
scribed by  one  who  was  present  at  the  au- 
dience :  **  At  five  o'clock.  King  Ferdinand 
was  called  in  by  his  august  father,  to  hear, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and  the  empe- 
ror, expressions  so  disgusting  and  humi- 
liating, that  I  do  not  dare  to  record  them. 
All  the  party  were  seated  except  King  Fei^ 
dinand,  whom  the  father  ordered  to  make 
an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  crown,  un- 
der pain  of  being  treated,  with  all  his  house- 
hold, as  a  usurper  of  the  throne,  and  a  con- 
spirator against  the  life  of  his  parents."* 
Bonaparte,  however,  appears  not  to  have  re* 
garded  the  renunciation  of  Ferdinand  to  his 
mther  as  necessary  to  render  valid  the  reaig* 
nation  of  the  latter  in  his  favour ;  for  on  the 
very  day  that  the  scene  already  deeeribed 
took  place,  and  before  Ferdinand  had 
yielded  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
parent,  Charles  had  executed  his  deed  of 
resignation,  which  transferred  his  title  to 
the  Emperor  of  France.  By  this  docu- 
ment, bearing  date  the  5th  of  May,  it  is 
declared,   1st,  That  the  integrity  of  the 


*  See  the  Eipositkn  of  Don  Pedro  CevaUos. 
The  scene  to  which  Cevallos  alludes,  ii  ihua  de- 
scribed in  the  chronicles  of  the  day :— The  (]aeei»> 
in  a  transport  of  passion,  addressing  Ferdinandi 
said — ^''Traitor !  yoa  have  for  years  meditated  the< 
death  of  the  king ;  but  thanks  to  the  vigilance,  the 
lojralty,  and  the  seal  of  the  prince  of  the  peace, 
neither  you,  nor  any  of  the  intamoos  traitors  who 
have  cooperated  with  you,  have  been  able 
to  eflect  your  purpose.  I  tell  you  to  your  face 
that  you  are  not  the  son  of  the  king!  And  vel^ 
without  having  any  other  right  to  the  crown  than 
that  of  your  mother,  you  have  sought  to  tear  it 
fiom  us  by  force ;  but  I  anee  and  demand  thai 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  shul  be  umpire  between 
m:  and  I  call  upon  him  to  poniah  you  t 
uraitorooaa 


so 
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kingdom  of  Spain  shall  be  preserred ;  and, 
2d,  That  the  prince  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  by  the  emperor  shall  be  independ- 
ent. The  other  articles  of  this  act  of  re- 
signation declare  that  the  king  and  aueen, 
as  well  as  the  prince  of  the  peace,  ana  such 
other  servants  as  choose  to  follow  them, 
shall  retire  into  France,  where  they  shall 
preserve  their  respective  ranks;  that  Uie 
imperial  palace  of  Compeiffne  shall  be  at 
the  disposal  of  King  Charles  daring  his 
life;  that  a  civil  list  of  eight  millions  of 
rials  shall  be  allotted  to  the  king,  and  that 
the  dowry  of  the  queen,  at  his  death,  shall 
be  two  millions.*  To  the  Infantes  of 
Spain,  the  annual  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  livres  is  secured ;  and  the  king, 
in  exchange  for  his  personal  landed  pro- 
per^ in  Spain,  receives  from  Napoleon 
the  castle  of  Chamboard. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
Soaniards  for  this  extraordinary  transfer, 
Unarles  directed  a  mandate  to  the  supreme 
junta  .of  the  g[ovemment  of  Madrid,  in 
which  he  appointed  the  Grand-duke  of 
Berg  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  commanded  tne  council  of  Castile,  and 
the  captains-general,  and  governors  of  the 
provinces,  to  obey  his  orders.  The  father 
having  thus  done  all  in  his  power  not  only 
to  transfer  his  right  to  the  wrone  of  Spain 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  also  to 
secure  the  tranquil  and  ready  reception  of 
that  transfer  by  the  Spanish  nation,  the  re- 
sistance and  refusal  of  Ferdinand  were  no 
lonjrer  to  be  expected*  Cevallos  affords  no 
insight  into  the  particular  mode  of  attack 
upon  the  prince,  after  Bonaparte  had  suc- 
ceeded both  in  forcing  him  to  renounce  in 
fiivour  of  his  father,  and  in  persuading  the 
father  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  French 
dynasty,  except  that  he  states,  but  not  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  in  the 
last  conferen^  held  with  Ferdinand,  the 
emperor  said,  "  Prince^  ii  faut  opter  erUre 
la  eeanan  et  la  i»or/."f  The  resignation  of 
Ferdinand  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May ; 
and  by  the  articles  of  this  act  it  is  stipu- 
lated, that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  shall  re- 
nounce his  ridit  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies;  Siat  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
shall  secure  to  him  the  title  of  royal  high- 
ness, and  cede  to  him  the  domain  of  Na- 
varre, with  an  annual  grant  of  four  hundred 
thousand  livres  of  appanage  rent,  and  a  fur- 
ther rent  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres. 
The  title  of  rojral  highness,  the  enjoyment 
of  their  respective  commandaries  in  Spain, 
and  an  appanage  rent  of  four  hundred  thou- 


*  RiAL—a  Spaniih  cdn  of  the  value  of  five 
pence  farthing  £ngliih. 

t  Prince,  you  hairaonly  to  chooae  between  cee- 
■ion  and  death. 


sand  livres,  are  by  the  same  instrument 
granted  to  Don  Antonio,  the  uncle  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  Don  Carlos,  and  Don  Fran- 
cisco, his  brothers,  provided  they  accede 
to  the  treaty.  No  sooner  had  Ferdinand 
ratified  this  treaty,  than  he  was  hurried 
from  Bayonne  into  the  interior  of  France ; 
and,  to  render  his  humiliation  more  abject, 
and  his  subserviency  to  the  will  of  Bona- 
parte more  complete,  the  prince  his  uncle, 
and  his  brother,  were  commanded,  when 
they  reached  Bourdeaux,  to  address  a  so- 
lemn proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  re- 
leasing them  from  all  the  duties  they 
owed  to  the  prince,  and  conjuring  them  to 
consult  the  common  good,  by  conducting 
themselves  as  peaceable  and  obedient  sub- 
jects to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Charles,  accompa- 
nied by  his  royal  consort,  arrived  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  where  bis  majesty  was  immedi- 
ately provided  with  a  complete  equipage 
for  die  chase ;  and  thence  thej  removed 
two  days  afterwards  to  Compeigne.  The 
prince  of  the  peace  took  up  nis  residence 
at  a  chateau  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  unfortunate  Ferdinand,  with  his  uncle 
and  brother,  arrived  on  the  19th  of  May  at 
Valency,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Berry,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  cas- 
tle belonging  to  M.  Talleyrand,  and  the 
prince  sought  consolation  in  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  ordinances  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

Abounding,  as  the  annals  of  mankind 
do,  especialQr  in  these  latter  and  porten- 
tous times,  in  examples  of  treachery,  per^ 
fidy,  and  violence,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  one  deed,  which,  in  every  part 
of  its  performance,  in  its  own  nature,  or 
in  the  character  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  carried  into  execution,  bore  so  strong 
and  infamous  marks  of  atrocity  as  this. 
The  first  act  of  sovereign  power  exercised 
by  Napoleon  over  the  Spanish  nation,  was 
contained  in  an  imperial  decree,  addressed 
to  the  council  of  Castile^  in  which,  afler 
stating  that  the  king  and  princes  of  i^e 
Bourbon  line  had  ceded  their  rights  to 
him,  he  commanded  that  the  assembly  of 
the  notables  should  be  held  on  the  15th  of 
June,  at  Bayonne ;  that  the  deputies  should 
be  charged!^  with  the  expressions  of  the 
sentiments,  wishes,  and  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  with  full  power  to 
fix  the  basis  of  a  new  government.  The 
Grand-duke  of  Berg  was  to  continue  in  the 
office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  ministers,  council  of  state, 
council  of  Castile,  and  all  the  civil,  eccle- 
siastical, and  military  authorities,  were  to 
remain  unchanged.  On  the  same  day, 
Bonaparte  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Spamsh  nation,  in  which  he  assured  the 
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people  that  his  sole  object  would  be  to  re- 
liere  the  8Qfferin{rB  he  had  so  long  wH- 
nesfied,  by  renovatintf  their  monarchy.  For 
this  pnrpoaet  he  hd  convened  a  general 
asseinbly  of  their  deputies,  and  would 
place  their  illustrious  crown  on  the  head 
of  one  resembling  himself;  that  thus,  by 
uniting  the  salutary  power  of  the  soye- 
reign  with  a  just  regard  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  their  latest  posterity  might  cele- 
brate him  as  the  restorer  of  their  country. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  moat  dreadful  dis- 
orders prevailed  in  Madrid;  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
alarm  ever  since  the  entrance  of  the 
French  troops  and  the  deparmre  of  the 
royal  &mily.  The  French  were  daily  in- 
sulted; numerous  assemblies  were  held 
by  the  people ;  and  every  thing  indicated 
the  approach  of  a  dreadful  explosion.  On 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  May,  immense 
multitudes  collected  in  the  prmcipal  streets 
of  the  caa>ital.  Rendered  confident  bv 
their  numbers,  they  attacked  the  French 
troops  with  great  vigour  and  resolution, 
and,  afVer  forcmg  them  to  retreat,  obtained 
possession  of  their  cannon.  With  these, 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  enemies  out 
of  the  city,  with  great  slaughter.  Besides 
this  reffular  and  concentrated  attack  on  the 
sreat  body  of  the  military,  wherever  a 
French  soldier  was  discovered,  he  was  in- 
stantly cut  down  or  shot.  The  ffreat 
street  of  Alcala,  the  Sun-Gate,  and  the 
Great  Square*  were  the  principal  scenes  of 
the  eady  success,  and  of  the  subseouent 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  The  alarm 
was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  French  re- 
pained  to  their  posts,  and  the  large  rein- 
forcements which  poured  into  ike  ci^ 
orerwhehned  the  insurgents.  The  princi- 
pal object  with  the  French  anny  was  the 
street  of  Alcala,  in  which  were  collected 
more  than  ten  thousand  people.  Against 
this  and  the  neiffhbounnff  streets  and 
squares,  thirty  discharges  of  artillery  were 
directed  with  murderous  effect;  these 
vere  followed  up  by  the  cavalry ;  the  peo* 
pie,  routed  and  dismaved,  took  refuge  in 
the  houses;  and  the  French  soldiers,  irri- 
tated to  the  hiffhest  degree  by  their  previ- 
ous deleat,  foflowed  them  into  theur  re- 
treat, and  took  signal  vengeanoe  on  the 
insurgents.  The  place  where  the  Spa- 
niards made  the  most  vigorous  defence, 
was  the  store-house  of  artillery,  which, 
besides  ammunition,  contained  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms.  Thither 
Harat  sent  a  detachment  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  arsenal,  but  he  found  it  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  and 
SpaniaL  artillery-men,  under  the  command 
of  two  brave  officers  of  the  names  of 
Doatz  and  Velayde.  A  twen^-four  pound- 


er, charged  with  ffrape-shot,  placed  at  the 
gate  of  the  store-nouse,  in  front  of  a  long 
and  narrow  street,  made  dreadful  havoc 
amount  the  French  column  as  it  ad- 
vanced, and  compelled  the  commander  to 
send  to  Murat  for  reinforcements.  Two 
other  French  columns  then  advanced,  and, 
after  attacking  the  small  garrison  on  both 
flanks,  repeatedly  summoned  it  to  surren- 
der, but  the  brave  and  resolute  commaiiders 
refused  to  listen  to  the  proposition,  and 
their  constancy  remained  imshaken  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  existence.  After 
the  engagement  bad  raged  for  some  time, 
Velayae  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot,  and 
Doaiz  had  his  thiffh  broken  by  a  caimon- 
ball ;  this  hero  stul  continued  to  give  his 
orders  with  the  greatest  composure,  till  be 
had  received  three  other  wounds,  the  last 
of  which  put  an  end  to  his  glorious  career. 
The  command  of  the  arsenal  now  de- 
volved on  a  corporal  of  artillery*  who,  sen- 
sible that  all  nirther  resistance  would  be 
unavailing,  agreed  to  capitulate.-^AboaC 
two  o^clock,  me  firing  ceased  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  persona* 
interference  of  the  council  of  Castile,  who 
paraded  the  streets  with  many  of  the  Spa- 
nish nobility,  escorted  by  a  body  of  Spa- 
nish soldiers  and  French  imperial  guards 
intermixed.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
ipow  flattered  themselves  that  the  icainage 
^as  at  an  end,  but  in  the  afternoon,  Murat 
issued  general  orders  to  his  army  for  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  military  tribunal, 
of  which  General  Grouchy  was  appointed 
president.  Before  this  tribunal,  all  per- 
sons were  brought  who  had  be^n  made 
prisoners  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and, 
after  a  summary  trial,  three  groups  of  forty 
each  were  successively  shot,  in  tne  Prado, 
by  the  hands  of  the  military  executtonera. 
In  this  manner,  was  the  evening  of  the  3d 
of  May  spent  by  the  French  at  Madrid* 
The  is^abitants  were  commaoded  to  illur 
minate  their  houses  for  the  safety  of  their 
oppressorA;,and^  through  the  whole  night, 
thc4ead  and  dying  were  to  be  seen  lying 
in  heaps  upon  the  bl<3tod-stained  pavement. 
When  the  morning  airived,  the  military 
tribunals  resumed  their  functions,  and  for 
several  successive  days  the  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  outraged 
by  judicial  murders.  The  numbers  bwib 
on  the  2d  of  May  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple, must  have  been  immense ;  and  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness, 
that  the  insurrection  was  not  quelled  till 
after  most  of  the  French  soldiers  actually 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  commence* 
ment,  were  put  to  death.* 


*  Authentic  particnian  of  the  eventi  which 
look  place  at  Madrid  on  theSd  of  May,  1806  by 
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This  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Madrid, 
which  ought  to  have  aroused  the  junta  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty,  produced  directly 
the  opposite  effect,  and  hent  them  com- 
pletely to  the  will  of  Murat.  At  their 
sitting  on  the*  4th  of  May,  that  commander 
was  present,  and  after  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  insurrection  of  the  2d, 
pointed  out  the  necessi^  of  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  restrain  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
populace.  The  junta,  professing  an  anx- 
iety to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
eafamities,  decreed,  that  the  presidentship 
of  tiieir  body  should  be  offered  to  his  im- 
perial and  royal  highness  the  Grand-duke 
of  Berg,  and  that  aU  their  members  should 
conform  to  his  ordonnauces.  But  it  was 
not  the  junta  only  who  deserted  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  enlisted  themselves 
on  the  side  of  their  invaders  and  oppres- 
sors ;  the  council  of  the  supreme  ana  ge- 
neral Inquisition  also  exhorted  the  Spa- 
niards to  quiet  and  unresisting  submission. 
This  council,  thou^  the  spirit  of  ^e 
times,  and  the  growing  policy  or  humanity 
of  its  members,  had  deprived  it  of  a  great 
part  of  the  dread  and  horror  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  still, 
unfortunately  for  the  Spanish  nation,  pos- 
sessed an  extensive,  penetrating,  and  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  kingaom.  The 
Inquisition  was,  therefore,  an  engine  to4 
fit  for  their  purpose,  to  be  overlooked  or 
unemployed  hj  the  French  authorities, 
and  its  obsequiousness  was  as  propitious 
to  the  wishes  of  Murat,  as  its  nature  and 
power  were  conducive  to  his  designs. 
Through  his  influence,  these  holy  inqui- 
sitors addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  courts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  they  accused  the 
Spanish  people  of  having  occasioned,  by 
their  factious  disposition  and  outrageous 
violence,  the  disturbances  and  bloodshed 
of  the  3d  of  May.  This  violence  they  re- 
present as  havinjp  been  offered  to  friendly 
ofllcers  and  soldiers,  who  injured  no  one ; 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  the 
most  rigorous  discipline,  and  towards  whom 
they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality to  behave  with  attention  and  friend- 
ship. The  indulgence  in  these  lawless 
excesses,  it  is  added,  tends  only  to  destroy 
Che  principles  of  subordination,  and  to 
weaken  the  jnst  and  salutary  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  supreme  power. 
^  These  trutns,  so  important  at  all  times, 
and  so  eminently  and  peculiarly  necessary 
at  a  period  of  violence  and  tumult,"  says 
Uie  supreme  court  of  Inouisition,  **  can  by 
none  be  impressed  with  more  propriety 
and  beneficial  effect,  than  by  the  ministers 
»f  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 


breathes  nothing  but  peace  among  men, 
and  subjection,  humility,  and  obedience  to 
all  that  are  in  authority." 

Even  the  feeble  king  was  obliged  to 
act  his  part  in  repressing  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  his  people,  and  in  pointing  out  to 
them  the  heinous  crime  of  rising  against 
their  enemies  or  oppressors ;  and  the  last 
paper  to  which  he  set  his  hand  and  seal 
oefore  he  abdicated  the  throne,  was  filled 
^ith  remonstrances  and  upbraidings  against 
his  subjects,  for  having  risen  in  the  hope 
of  defending  that  independence  which  he 
bad  so  pnsillanimously  sacrificed.    This 

J  proclamation  is  signed  oy  Charles,  but  the 
anguage  in  which  it  is  written,  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes  throughout,  and  the 
counsel  which  it  gives,  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  none  but  an  agent  of  Bona- 
parte. He  cautions  them  against  that 
spirit  of  faction  which  would  arm  them 
against  the  French,  and  to  which  spirit  he 
attributes  both  the  calamities  of  his  own 
family,  and  the  recent  disturbances  in 
Madrid.  He  assures  them  that  his  sole 
object  at  Bayonne  is  to  concert,  along  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  efficient  mea- 
sures for  their  welfare ;  and  concludes  with 
calling  on  the  Spaniards  to  trust  to  his  ex- 
perience ;  to  obey  that  authority  which  he 
iiolds  from  God  and  his  fathers;  and  to 
follow  his  example,  in  thinking  that  there 
is  no  prosperity  or  safety  for  their  country, 
but  in  the  friendship  of  their  ally. 

Thus,  to  all  appearance,  had  Bonaparte 
completely  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
his  views  upon  Spain.  He  had  proceeded 
with  caution  ana  deliberation;  but  the 
great  object  of  his  crooked  policy  seemed 
now  to  be  consummated.  The  crown  of 
Spain  was  conveyed  to  his  family  hj  all 
the  forms  of  regal  transfer ;  and  the  mem* 
beirs  of  the  old  dynasty  were  safe  in  the 
interior  of  France,  removed  from  all  chance 
of  disturbing  his  future  plans,  or  of  serving 
as  the  rallying  point  of  resistance  and  in- 
dependence. The  Spaniards,  thus  deserted 
by  the  royal  family,  stripped  of  part  of 
their  army,  and  guarded  and  oppressed  by 
a  numerous,  well-disciplined,  and  watch* 
fill  enemy,  saw  the  most  distinguished 
public  bodies,  to  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  up  with  veneration  and 
confidence  for  example  and  advice,  not 
only  forsake  the  cause  of  their  country, 
but  actually  invite  the  nation  to  receive 
the  invaders  as  friends.  Bonaparte,  elated 
by  his  success,  regarded  his  work  as  com- 
plete, and  those  to  whom  the  virtues  of  the 
Spanish  nation  were  known,  lamented  to 
see  them  destined  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  this  unprincipled  and  selfish  conqueror. 
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had  been  ffuiltj*  were  placed  before  their 
eyes  in  fifl  their  horror ;  the  fatal  conse* 


ScAacKLT  was  the  rennnciatioii  of  the 
royal  family  hi  favour  of  Bonaparte  known 
in  Spain,  before  the  northern  provinces 
burst  into  open  and  organized  insarrec- 
tion.  Astnrias  and  Galicia,  the  refuge  of 
Spanish  independence,  when  it  fled  before 
the  Moorish  power,  set  the  glorioas  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  al- 
most every  part  of  Spain,  not  immediately 
oeeopied  or  overawed  by  the  armies  of 
Fruiee.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
the  leaders  of  the  revolation,  was  to  form 
and  assemble  the  juntas,  or  general  as- 
semblies of  the  provinces,  who  immedi- 
ately issued  proclamations,  callinf  upon 
the  Spaniards  to  rise  in  defence  of  their 
sovereign  and  their  liberties.  In  these 
proclamations,  every  topic  was  insisted 
on  which  could  awaken  the  patriotism 
and  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  people ; 
the  long  and  injurious  sabsenriencT  of 
Spain  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the 
French  govenmient;  the  degradation  and 
nusery  which  this  servility  had  produced ; 
die  treacherous  behaviour  of  Bonaparte  to 
Ferdinand;  and  die  coneequences  which 
oust  necemarily  result  from  the  execution 
cf  his  designs;  were  strongly  insisted 
opon.  The  nation  was  cal  led  upon,  by  every 
tiling  they  held  dear;  by  the  dimity  and 

Sory  long  sustained  by  the  Spanish  name ; 
r  their  attachment  to  their  religion,  their 
country,  and  their  sovereign;  by  every 
tie  that  bound  them  to  the  liberty,  and 
h^piness  of  themselves  and  their  poste- 
rity ;  to  arm  themeelves  with  enen^  and 
ooprage,  to  prevent,  by  their  powerful  and 
aoanimoos  interference,  the  infieunous  and 
complete  ruin  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  common  enemy  of  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.     The  crimes  of  which  Bonaparte 
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Quences  which  had  uniformly  resulted 
from  the  apathy  and  indifference  o^  the 
people,  in  the  countries  he  had  already 
conquered,  were  urged  as  holding  forth 
the  most  powerful  and  urgent  reasons  for 
the  imion  of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  Uie 
great  and  glorious  cause  of  resisting  his 
oppression,  and  preventing  their  country 
from  being  sunk  into  that  state  of  de- 
gradation and  slavenr,  which  had  over- 
whelmed so  many  of'^  the  other  states  of 
Europe. 

The  junta,  to  whose  proceedings  most 
attention  is  due,  is  that  which  was  as- 
sembled at  Seville.  Madrid  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  some  other  principal  city  should 
take  the  lead  in  issuing  directions  respect- 
ing the  great  and  arduous  contest  in  which 
the  Spanish  nation  was  about  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  no  place  seemed  more  proper 
3ian  Seville.  The  constituted  authorities 
of  this  place  assembled  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1808,  and  immediately  formed  them- 
selves into  a  supreme  Junta  of  goverih* 
meat.  Af^  having  proclaimed  Fe^inand 
King  of  Spain,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
military  stores  for  the  nurpose  of  arming 
the  people,  they  issuea  an  order  for  all 
persons,  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years 
of  age,  who  had  not  children,  to  enroll 
themselves.  They  also  established  infe- 
rior juntas  in  every  town  within  their  juris- 
diction, the  population  of  which  amounted 
to  two  thousand  householders;  and  sent 
couriers  to  the  principal  places  in  Spain, 
inviting  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
Seville.  But  thev  principally  distin^sh* 
ed  themselves  by  their  "precautions,' 
which  they  issued^  as  proper  to  be  observ 
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ed  duriug  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
was  ahout  to  enga^.  The  character  of 
these  precautions  is  that  of  clear  and 
comprenensive  thought,  directed  steadily 
and  with  success  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  crisis  in  which  Spain  was  placed ;  the 
principal  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which 
It  was  likely  to  he  exposed ;  and  the  most 
effectual  means  hy  which  she  might  avoid 
or  surmount  them,  and  ultimately  succeed 
in  the  object  she  had  in  view.  They  re- 
commended in  the  strongest  manner  the 
careful  avoidance  of  all  general  actions; 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  system  of 
harassing,  and  continual  attacks  on  the  de- 
tached and  insulated  bodies  of  the  enemy*s 


The  junta  of  Seville  also  issued  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  France,  and  pro- 
claimed peace  with  England.    Indeed,  the 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  nation  neces- 
sarily directed  their  thoughts  and  hopes  to 
Britain,  as  the  only  country  which   pos- 
sessed the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
yield  them  assistance.    One  of  the  first 
measures  adopted  by  the  junta  of  Asturias, 
was,  to  despatch  two  noblemen  to  this 
country,  to  represent  to  the  British  govern- 
ment the  state  of  Spain,  and  the  determin- 
ed, unanimous  spint  of  her  people,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  countenance  and  support  in 
behalf  of  their  countrymen.    In  England, 
the  cause  of  Spain  fortunately  united  all 
parties.    Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
mi^ht  exist  respecting  the  probability  of 
ultimate  success,  all  were  cordially  agreed 
in  the  persuasion  that  every  kind  of  assist- 
ance stionld  be  afforded  to  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  tibe 
common  enemy,  and  to  maintain  ttieir  own 
independence,  and  therefore  were  ftiends  to 
Britain.    The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was 
viewed  with  zeal,  satisfkctton,  and  sym- 
pathy, by  those  membere  of  parliament 
whose  general  system  of  polities  was  in 
direct  opposition  ^  the  measures  of  the 
existing  government;  and  his  majesty's 
ministers,  speaking  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign,  gave  assnranees  in  parliament 
that  they  wonld  afford  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  Spanish  patriots. 

The  requests  made  by  the  Astuiian 
dq)ttties  were  not  for  men ;  of  these,  they 
affirmed,  they  had  a  sufficient  supply ;  but 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  elothinff.  Fortu* 
nately,  the  principal  ports  in  the  baj  of 
Biscay  were  in  possession  of  the  patriots ; 
and  into  these  were  sent,  by  mt^ailing 
vessels,  immense  supplies  of  every  thing 
the  juntas  of  Galicta  and  Asturias  reqiiireo. 
Intelligent  and  experienced  officers  were 
also  despatched,  in  order  to  learn  aoeurate> 
1y  the  disposition  and  strangdi  of  the  Spa- 
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niards,  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
juntas,  and  to  transmit  to  our  government 
such,  information  as  might  enable  them 
to  concert  and  direct  the  assistance  they 
were  disposed  to  afford,  in  a  mannef  mo«t 
agreeable  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  most 
conducive  to  \he  success  of  their  cause. 
Aa  it  was  highly  probable  that  British 
troops  might  be  needed,  they  were  held  in 
readiness  to  embark.  In  short,  nothing 
was^  wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
or  o'f  the  nation,  to  inspirit  the  patriots, 
and  to  convince  them  that  every  assistance 
within  the  power  of  Britain  would  clieer- 
fhlly  be  granted. 

llie  great  commereial  city  of  Cadiz  was 
one  of  uie  firet  to  show  its  zeal  for  the  pa- 
triotic cause.  A  French  squadron  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  lyii^ 
in  the  harbour,  was  obliged,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  to  surrender  to  tne  Spanish  arms, 
under  General  Morla,  after  having  sustain- 
ed a  cannonade  and  bombardment  from  the 
batteries  for  three  days,  while  the  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Purvia,  stationed  off 
that  port,  prevented  its  escape. 

The  importance  of  preserving  the  French 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  ttie  probability  that  it 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
had  induced  Murat  to  despatch  General 
Dupont  from  Madrid,  with  a  considerable 
force,  to  the  south  of  Spain.    Scarcely, 
however,  had  this  general  passed  the  Siena 
Morena,  before  he  heard  of  the  surrender 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  people  soon  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  advance  farther  towards  Cadiz. 
Afler  pushing  on  to  Cordova,  of  which  he 
obtained  a  temporary  possession,  he  mea- 
sured back  his  steps  to  Andujar.    The 
Spanish  General  Castanos,  who,  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  insurrection,  -vns 
stationed  in  the  camp  of  St.  Roche,  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Andalnsian  army 
against  General  Dupont.    After  several 
particular  actions,  in  wliich  the  Spaniards 
uniformly  succeeded,  either  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  French,  or  in  forcing 
them  to  fall  back,  and  by  which  Castanos 
had  brought  his  raw  troops  into  habits  of 
activitjT)  firmness,  and  discipline,  it  was 
determined  in  a  council  of  war,  held  on 
the  17th  of  July,  that  an  attack  should  he 
nkade  on  the  town  of  Baylen,  where  the 
van  of  the  French  army  was  posted.     At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
while  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  General 
Reding  were  forming  for  the  mareh.  Gene- 
ral Dupont  with  his  army  attacked    the 
Spamsh  camp  in  the  vicinitv  of  Baylen, 
opening  a  sudden  and  tremendous  fire  with 
his  artuleiy;  and  so  determined  was  the 
resolution  of  the  French  ffeneral  to  make 
a  decisive  impression  on  the  Spanish  line* 
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that  Ms  tttlMks  were  renewed  till  tweUe 
o'cloek,  witli  no  other  inteiruption  or  inter- 
mission but  saeh  as  necesaarilv  arose  from 
the  oeeasional  recessioa  and  K)nnation  of 
new  eohiams.  At  this  period,  he  seemed 
disposed  to  give  op  the  attack ;  but,  before 
this  resoliition  was  taken,  one  other  effbrt, 
led  by  Greneral  Dupont  himself,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  other  generals,  was  made 
upon  the  Spanish  lines,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Dming  these  repeated,  impetu- 
ous, and  almost  uninterrunted  attacks,  the 
Spanish  line  had  been  rrequenUy  pene- 
tiated  in  difiereot  parts ;  and  the  French 
had  more  than  once  succeeded  in  arriying 
at  their  batteries.  But  the  Spanish  army, 
with  more  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  disci- 
pline, than  might  have  been  expected  ft'om 
raw  vaA  inexperienced  levies,  formed  again 
with  BStonisning  regularity,  dismounted 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
attacking  columns,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  varied  their  own  positions  and  move- 
ments, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  able 
to  repel  the  rapid  advances  of  the  enemy, 
lids  success  of  General  Reding  over  the 
mam  body  of  the  French  army,  led  on 
by  General  Dupont  in  person,  decided 
the  fiite  of  the  day,  and  rendered  un- 
availing ^e  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
men  despatched  from  Madrid,  under  the 
command  of  the  French  General  Wedel. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Dupont  pro- 
posed to  capitulate;  and  on  the  20th,  the 
whole  of  the  French  army,  comprising  the 
division  of  Wedel,  delivered  up  their  arms, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  embarked 
at  Cadix,  and  sent  to  Rochefort  It  ap- 
Maied  from  the  official  returns,  that  the 
French  forces,  before  the  battle  of  Baylen, 
and  exclusive  of  the  division  under  General 
Wedel,  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
of  which  number  nearly  three  thousand  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  army 
consisted  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  one- 
half  of  whom  were  peasantry,  and  their 
loss  was  stated  at  twelve  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded.  By  this  capitulation, -the 
umy  of  General  Castanos  not  only  freed 
the  province  of  Andalusia^  and  the  whole 
of  the  south-west  of  Spain,  from  the  pre- 
sence and  devastation  of  the  JP'rench,  but 
opened  for  themselves  a  ready  path  to  the 
capital  of  the  kin^om,  and  to  a  junction 
with  their  companions  in  arms. 

The  cause  or  the  patriots  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  preceded  in  a  manner  equally 
favourable  and  successful.  The  principal 
annies  which  they  had  formed  were  placed 
uoder  the  conmiand  of  generals  distin- 
gnished  for  their  bravery,  and  Uieir  zeal- 
ous and  unquestionable  attachment  to  the 


cause  of  their  country.  The  defence  of 
Arragon  vras  committed  to  General  Pala- 
fox,  whose  bold  and  animating  addresses 
had  contributed  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to 
arms.*  Saragossa,  the  principal  city  of 
Arragon,  was  considered  oy  the  French  as 
a  place  of  so  much  importance,  that  'they 
made  repeated  attacks  upon  that  fortniss, 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  spare.  But 
the  army  of  Palafox,  animated  to  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  wrongs  of  their  country 
and  the  zeal  of  their  leaider,  was  fully  ade- 

auate  to  defend  the  city,  and  to  repel  all 
16  attacks  with  which  it  was  assailed. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  instances  in  the  an- 
nals of  modern  warfare,  in  which  such  per- 
severing and  successful  courage  has  been 
displayed,  as  by  the  defendera  of  Saragos- 
sa. The  city  was  frequently  bombarded 
in  the  midst  of  the  night,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  gates  were  attempted  to  be  forced 
under  cover  of  the  shells.  The  French, 
more  than  once,  obtained  possession  of 
some  parts  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived with  so  much  coolness  and  bravery, 
that  they  were  never  able  to  preserve  what 
they  had,  with  so  much  difficulty  and  loss, 
acquired.  The  women  vied  with  their 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothere,  in  the  dis- 
play of  patriotism  and  contempt  of  dan- 
ger ;  regardless  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
mey  rusned  into  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
administering  support  and  refreshment  to 
the  exhausted  and  wounded,  and  animat- 
ing, by  their  exhortations  and  example, 
all  ranks  to  such  a  display  of  firmness  and 
bravery,  as  ultimately  to  secure  this  im- 
portant city. 

Another  object  of  great  importance  to 
both  the  contending  parties,  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  pnncipal  road  between 
Bayonne  and  Madrid.  Cuesta  was  the 
Spanish  general  appointed  by  the  junta  to 
command  ihe  army  destined  to  secure  that 
important  object  This  army  consisted 
partly  of  peasants  and  partly  of  regular 
troops,  which  had  been  collected  from 
different  parts  in  the  north  of  Spain.  La- 
soles  was  the  French  general  despatched 
by  Marahal  Bessieres  for  the  same  pur^ 
pose.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  14th 
of  July,  at  Rio  Seco,  near  Valladolid. 
The  French  force  consisted,  of  ten  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and 
a  large  portion  of  cannon:  that  of  the 
patriots  amounted  to  fourteen  diousand 
infantry,  but  they  were  nearly  destitute  of 
cavalry:  a  body  of  peasantry  was  also 
attached  to  th^  regular  troops,  the  army 

♦  ••  Guerre  au  coirfMu"— War.  even  to  the 
knife— WM  the  lavoarite  motto  of  Palafbz,  and  in 
theM  words  he  replied  to  the  ■ummoni  of  the 
French  general  to  nirrender  die  city. 
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was  sapplied  with  twenty-six  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  new  lenes,  led  on  by  their 
ardonr  and  impetuosity,  were  not  to  be 
restrained  by  the  command  of  their  gene- 
ral :  they  rushed  forward  as  soon  as  they 
came  near  the  French,  and  at  the  first 
onset  droYe  them  back,  and  took  and 
spiked  four  pieces  of  cannon.  Unfortu- 
nately, howeyer,  the  nature  of  the  county, 
which  was  leyel  and  open,  and  the  conse- 
()aent  advanta^  which  the  French  gained 
in  their  superiority  in  cayalry,  prevented 
the  Spanish  army  from  securing  and  main- 
taining their  advantage,  and  obliged  them 
to  retreat  to  Benevento  under  the  cover 
and  protection  of  a  regiment  of  carabineers, 
leaving  behind  them  thirteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  On .  this  occasion,  the  French 
suffered  so  severely,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  pursue  the  Spanish  army,  nor  even 
to  take  possession  oi  Rio  Seco,  till  several 
hours  after  the  battle* 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Spa- 
nish insurrection,  the  patriots  had  grained 
eossession  of  most  of  the  sea-ports  in  the 
ay  of  Biscay;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andero,  not  content  with  the  influence  of 
his  exhortations,  had  set  them  the  exam- 
ple of  active  and  vigorous  patriotism.  By 
his  means,  numerous  and  well^ppointed 
bodies  of  men  were  raised,  who  marched, 
with  the  bishop  at  their  head,  in  search 
of  such  divisions  of  the  French  army,  in 
that  part  of  Spain,  as  they  might  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  subduing.  But,  as 
the  French  at  Bayonne  were  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  gaining  possession  of 
these  ports,  both  for  the  pun>ose  of  keep- 
ing the  English  supplies  from  reaching 
the  patriots,  and  of  conveying  along  the 
coast  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  their 
own  army,  they  despatched  a  considerable 
body  of  men,  who  took  possession  of  St. 
Andero.  Their  triumph,  nowev^r,  was  of 
short  duration :  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  General  De  Ponti  with  a  division 
of  ten  thousand  men  from  the  Asturian 
aim^,  the  French  detachment,  afraid  of 
having  their  retreat  cut  off,  evacuated  the 
town  precipitately,  having  previously  com- 
mittea  every  kind  of  depredation  and  out- 
rage. 

One  of  thQ  most  formidable  and  well- 
appointed  corps  which  Bonaparte  had  in- 
troduced into  the  interior  of  Spain,  was 
that  which,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Moncey,  directed  its  march  towards 
the  province  of  Valencia.  This  province 
presents  strong  natural  barriers  against 
invasion,  which  were  defended,  by  a  body 
of  troops  of  the  line  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  French 
marshal,  by  a  rapid  movement,  and  a  sud- 
den and  impetuous  attack,  succeeded  in 
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forcinff  a  nassage  oyer  the  mountains,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia. On  the  arrival  of  Moncey  in  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  he  despatched  a  flag 
of  truce,  promising  protection  to  persona 
and  property,  provided  the  Frencn  army 
were  permitted  quietly  to  enter  and  occupy 
the  city.  To  this  summons,  the  inhabits 
ants  replied,  thatUt  was  their  unanimous 
resolution  not  to  admit  the  enemy  on  any 
termSf  but  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  On  receiviiiff  this  answer,  the 
French  prepared  immemately  for  the  at- 
tack; and  fortunately  for  the  Spaniards, 
they  directed  their  mi  and  principal  ef- 
forts against  the  gate  of  Quarte,  which 
had  been  fortified  in  the  strongjest  and 
most  careful  manner.  Anticipating  the 
attack  at  this  place,  the  military  and  armed 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  drawn  up  in  a 
broad  street,  which  runs  directly  in  front 
of  this  gate :  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion, 
and  effecting  their  destruction  with  little 
risk  or  danger,  was  not  to  be  neglected; 
the  gate  was  accordingly  thrown  open,  a 
twenty-four  pounder  having  been  previous- 
ly placed  opposite  the  entrance;  the  fire 
of  this  piece  of  artillery  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  gallant  Valencians ; 
the  French  were  soon  discovered  to  be  in 
complete  confusion,  and  they  were  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  relinquish  the  attack.  In 
the  evening,  another  attempt  was  made 
upon  a  dinerent  gate,  but  nere  also  the 
enemy  were  received  with  so  much 
coolness  and  bravenr,  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  desisting  from  their 
purpose,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

Amidst  the  universal  and  instantaneous 
burst  of  resistance  made  to  the  French 
yoke,  through  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Spanish  empire,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  capital- would  remain  in  a  state  of 
tranauil  submission.  Murai,  fully  aware 
of  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  impres- 
sion which  these  events  had  produced  on 
the  people  of  Madrid,  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  capital » 
and  to  station  them  on  the  Retire,  an  emi- 
nence at  a  little  distance,  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  protect  him  from  a  sudden  attack, 
and  to  give  him,  in  some  measure,  the 
command  of  the  city. 

While  the  Spanish  troops  were  every- 
where successful,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  new  victories ;  while  the  insur- 
rection was  rapidly  spreading  and  orga- 
nizing itself  in  every  province,  Bonaparte 
remained  at  Bayonne,  directing  or  receiv- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  junta  which 
he  had  convened,  and  drawing  up  a  con- 
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idtQtioD  for  a  people  who  felt  so  little  gn^ 
thnde  for  the  intended  boon,  that  it  every 
day  bceame  more  probable  that  the  con- 
stitutional statute  coald  not  be  forced  upon 
their  aoeeptance.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  June,  Joseph,  the  brother  of 
Napoleon,  havinr  taken  leave  of  his  grood 
subjects  of  Naples,  arrived  at  Bayonne, 
and  was  announced  iss  the  foture  monarch 
of  Spain.  Here,  he  was  received  with 
the  most  abject  adulation,  by  deputations 
from  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  from  the 
eonocil  of  Castile.  In  the  conference 
held  with  the  deputies  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Inquisition,  their  future  monarch 
asstued  them,  that  he  considered  the  wor- 
ship of  God  as  the  basis  of  all  morality, 
ana  of  the  general  prosperity ;  that  other 
countries  allowed  ot  different  forms  of  re- 
Usion,  but  that  he  considered  it  as  the 
mictty  of  Spain,  that  she  had  but  one, 
and  tint  the  true  one ! 

As  soon  as  the  new  constitution  had 
been  submitted  to  the  junta  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
that  body,*  Joseph  Bonaparte,  accompa- 


*11m  Spaniih  ooostitutaon  formed  at  Bayonne 
B  smand  under  thirteen  titles,  and  comprises 
one  hondrod  and  seventeen  articles :  The  first 
fide  regaida  the  religion  of  the  slate,  and  de- 
chres  that  **  the  CaiEoUc-apostoHc  and  Romish 
leligifln  is  the  predominant  and  sole  religion  of 
Spun  and  its  dominions;  none  other  stoll  be 
Memied."  The  second,  ''Tliat  Prince  Joseph 
Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.'*  The  fhird,  fourth,  fiAh, 
sad  asdk  relate  to  the  minority  of  the  king— the 
propeny  of  the  ciown->ihe  ofltoen  of  the  royal 
aoaKbold — and  the  mimslerial  apjKHntmenta. 
The  wventh  regards  the  senate,  wnich  is  com- 
powd,  1st,  of  the  inlante  of  Snain,  bein^  eicfateen 
yean  of  age :  2d,  of  twenty-four  individuus  spe* 
casUy  appointed  by  the  king.  By  title  eight,  it  ie 
pnmded  that  the  ooandl  of  stale  shall  consist  of 
Doclem  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  memben. 
"Htle  nine  regards  the  cortes  or  juntas  of  the 
aation,  sHiich  are  composed  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  memben.  divided  mto  three  stales  or  orders, 
Bsnely,  those  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  people, 
to  meet  onee  at  least  in  three  yean:  The  order 
of  the  clergy  lo  consist  of  twen^-five  archbishops 
sr  bishops;  the  order  of  the  nobility,  of  twenty- 
five  nobles,  wbo  have  the  title  of  grandees  of  the 
covtes ;  the  order  of  the  people,  of  forty  deputies 
from  the  provinces,  thirty  from  the  principal 
dtics,  fifteen  from  the  merchants,  and  fifteen  from 
te  oniTerailies.  The  deputies  from  the  provinces 
to  be  nominated  by  the  same,  in  the  proportion 
of  SI  least  one  to  three  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
sato:  the  sittings  of  the  cortes  not  to  be  public ; 
ihsir  vote*  to  be  taken  by  balkit;  neither  the  opi* 
aioosor  vote*  to  be  printed  or  published ;  any  act 
sf  publicalion  in  pnnt  or  .in  writing,  by  the  as- 
sembly of  die  oortea,  or  the  mdividual  memben 
theieoC  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  insurrection. 
Br  title  ten.  a  oolunial  repreaentation  is  appointed, 
ne  Spubh  eolooies  in  America  and  Asia  to 
itove  deputies  to  the  seat  of  government,  charged 
>o  wBiefa  over  their  particular  interests,  ana  to 
smre  m  their  lepreeentatives  in  the  cortes ;  these 
ti 


nied  by  his  principal  ministers,  among 
whom  were  some  ot  the  most  distinguish- 
ed names  in  Spain,  set  out  for  the  capital 
of  his  unconquered  kingdom ;  Murat,  on 
the  plea  of  bad  health,  having  previously 
quitted  that  city,  and  arrived  at  Bayonne. 
Under  the  protection  of  ten  thousand  men, 
Joseph  arnved  in  safety,  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  of  July,  at  Madrid,  where  he 
was  crowned,  amidst  the  gloom  and  hatred 
of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  very  day  the 
new  kin?  entered  the  capital,  Dupont  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  army  prisoners 
to  Castanos.  As  soon  as  this  news  reach- 
ed Madrid,  Joseph  and  his  court  found 
themselves  compelled  to  seek  their  safety 
in  flight,  consoling  themselves,  however, 
by  carrying  off  the  regalia  and  plate  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  No  time,  indeed, 
was  to  be  lost ;  the  army  of  Castanos, 
after  having  defeated  Dupont,  was  march- 
ing with  rapid  and  unopposed  steps  to- 
wards the  capital ;  and  Bessieres,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  proceeding  toward  Portu- 
gal, and  was  measuring  back  his  steps 
to  the  French  frontier.  In  this  situation, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
found  himselr  under  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting the  capital,  and  of  pushing  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  Burgos. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  two  months, 
did  the  people  of  Spain  behold  their  country 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  French ;  and  this  glorious  and  happy 
issue  had  been  accomplished  by  their  own 
intrepidity,  at  a  time  when  their  situation 
was  most  dispiriting  and  forlorn ;  when 
their  king  had  been  compelled  to  forsake 
them,  and  to  make  over  his  right  to  the 
throne  to  a  foreign  potentate ;  when  they 
beheld  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  troops  of  the  usurper,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  opposed  themselves,  unskilled 
as  they  were  in^war,  and  totally  unprepared 


deputies,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  are  to 
exercise  their  functions  during  the  period  of  eight 
years.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  tiUes  relate  to 
ihe  administTation  of  justice ;  and  title  thirteenSto 
genera!  reffulation&  Under  this  latter  head,  it  is 
provided,  that  there  shall  be  a  permanent  alUance 
by  sea  and  land,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  between 
France  and  Spain ;  the  residence  of  every  inhabi^ 
ant  of  the  Spanish  territory  is  an  inviolable  sanc- 
tuary ;  it  can  be  entered  only  in  the  day^tine, 
and  for  a  purpose  commanded  by  law,  or  m  elo- 
cution of  an  order  issued  by  the  public  magis- 
tncy.  A  senatorial  commission  of  personal  free- 
dom, consisting  of  five  memben,  to  be  chosen  by 
&e  senate  from  ito  own  body,  and  to  this  commit 
sion  all  persons  in  custody,  and  not  brought  to 
trial  within  a  month  fiom  the  day  of  their  com- 
mitment, may  appeal.  The  freedom  of  the  prsm 
to  be  regulated,  hy  a  law  passed  by  the  cortes, 
two  years  after  the  constitutional  statute  shall 
have  heen  in  operation. 
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for  the  contest,  to  a  power  before  which 
the  mightiest  empires  in  Europe  had  fallen. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the 
French  arniy  had  quitted  Madrid,  the 
council  of  Castile  resumed  the  govern- 
ment, with  professions  of  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  their  deposed  mo- 
narch ;  but  these  professions  were  reeeiyed 
with  distrust  by  the  patriots,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  still  continued  to 
be  administered  by  the  junta  of  Serille. 
Under  their  direction,  a  supreme  govern- 
ment was  formed  from  the  juntas  of  the 
different  provinces,  and  on  the  34th  of 
September  the  solemn  installation  of  this 
boay  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Aranjuez. 
In  order  to  keep  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
kingdom  distinct  and  separate  from  those 
of  a  military  nature,  it  was  judged  expedi- 
ent to  form  a  militaiy  junta  at  IVfadrid ;  this 
assembly  was  composed  of  five  generals, 
includinfir  Castanos  and  Morla,  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  directed  to  its  proceedings, 
with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  expecta- 
tion and  confidence. 

Although  the  defeat  of  Dupont  had  been 
the  signal  for  the  general  and  speedy  re- 
treat of  the  different  French  corps,  yet  after 
having  formed  themselves  into  one  body, 
and  reached  the  confines  of  Navarre,  ihej 
did  not  appear  disposed  to  continue  their 
retreat.    Joseph  Bonaparte  remained  with 
the  army,  but  the  principal  command  rest* 
ed  with  Marshal  Bessieres.    About  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  the  French  head- 
quarters were  at  Logrono,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  different  corps  of  the  pa- 
triots were  advancing  in  order  to  unite,  and 
to  force  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
The  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  cbro  was 
of  so  much  importance  to  each  party,  that 
they  both  approached  towards  the  banks 
of  this  river.     The    French   force    was 
rated  at  about  forty  thousand  men;  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  now  placed 
under  the  command  of  Palafox,  Castanos, 
and  Blake,  at  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
Palafox  and  Blake,  who  commanded  the 
oastem  aad  western  wings,  pushed  for- 
ward so  as  to  throw  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  army  into  the  form  of  a  orescent : 
the  two  points  of  which  stretched  beyond 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy.    While  these ' 
ganerals  maneuvred  on  the  flanks,  they  , 
trusted  to  the  main  and  centre  force,  under  j 
Castanos,  succeeding  in  routing  the  cen- 
tre of  the  French.    It  was  soon,  however,  | 
discovered  that  in  point  of  generalship  the  \ 
enemy  were  much  superior  to  their  oppo- 
nents :  notwithstanding  the  great  superi-  | 
oritv  in  the  numbers  of  the  patriots,  they 
could  not  by  the  most  rapid  movements  or  , 
the  strongest  pressure  of^their  force,  either  , 
make  an  impression  on  the  centre  of  the 
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French,  or  outflank  them  in  sudi  a  maimeT 
as  to  compel  their  retreat  The  French,  in- 
deed, found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  Burgos,  and  of  contracting 
and  concentrating  their  forces  between  Vit- 
toria  and  Pampeluna.  But  within  ^is 
space,  and  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro,  in  a 
country  naturally  strong,  they  bade  defiance 
to  the  superior  force  and  the  varioos  manen- 
vres  of  the  Spanish  generals,  and  the  months 
of  Sentember  and  October  passed  without 
any  decisive  or  important  operations. 

The  inactivity  of  the  %anish  armies, 
which  excited  alarm  and  apprehension  in 
the  bosom  of  their  most  ardent  and  sincere 
well-wishers  in  Engrland,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  considered  in  Spain  itself  as 
discouraging  or  anpropitious.  An  expe- 
dition, vmidi  had  been  fitted  out  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
supposed,  of  proceeding  against  Spanish 
America,  was  countermanded  on  the  arri* 
val  of  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain. 
This  army,  consisting  originally  of  aboat 
nine  thousand  men,  set  sail  from  Cork  on 
the  12th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Coninna  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  battle 
of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  had  taken  place 
a  few  days  before,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
retreating  in  every  direction.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  intelligence.  Sir  Arthur 
Welleslev  oflfered  the  assistance  of  the 
force  under  his  command  to  the  junta  of 
Galicia ;  but  that  body,  unintimidated  by 
their  late  reverses,  replied  that  they  wish- 
ed for  nothing  from  the  British  govern- 
ment except  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
They  expressed  their  firm  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley might  be  of  infinite  service,  both  to 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  nation,  it 
it  were  employed  in  driving  the  Precch 
from  Lisbon. 

The  British  government,  anxious  to  as- 
sist the  patriots  in  every  way  that  would 
be  most  congenial  to  their  feelings  aad 
beneficial  to  their  cause,  next  turned  its 
thoughts  to  the  Spanish  troops  which  Bo- 
naparte had  drawn,  under  the  pretence  of 
securing  Hanover,  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany.  This  force,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  thousand  men,  was  stationed  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Funen.  A  negotiation 
beiuflr  entered  into,  between  their  com- 
mander, the  Marquis  de  la  Romans,  and 
the  British  Admiral  Keats,  in  order  lo  ef- 
fect their  liberation,  the  Spaniards  seised 
the  vessels  and  small  craft  on  the  coast, 
by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Lange- 
land,  where  they  joined  two  thousand  of 
their  countrymen*  Thus,  ten  thousand 
Spanish  troops  were  rescued  from  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  and,  after  being  sup- 
plied  with  every  thing  of  which  they 
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stood  IB  iieedj  wera  landed  on  thenoitheini 
eoMt  of  Spein,  to  support  the  oanse  of 
dwirooQBtoT. 

While  Britain  wae  Hiut  fonrard  and 
leatoos  in  the  oaaae  of  Spanirii  independ- 
0oee,  tbeother  nationa  of  Ine  oontnent  gare 
ao  aigna  of  «  diapoaitioB  to  take  adTan* 
tage  of  the  emhanaasmenfB  of  Bonaparte, 
to  lawne  themeelTea  fram  hie  power,  or 
to  reeover  the  territorieft'  and>  honour  they 
hid  lost  in  their  wars  with  the  French. 
The  well-known  character  of  Bon»parte ; 
tiie  pnblie  manner  in  which  he  had  pledged 
himaelf  to  plaoe  hie  brother  on  tile  throne 
of  Spain ;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  whicti  wottld  employ  his 
aoMiers;  gave  little  reason  to  expect  that 
he  would  forsffo  his  designs  noon  that 
3oimtrf.  On  we  5th  of  September,  soon 
after  his  vetnm  from  Bayonne  to  Paris,  a 
tmatus  eonwUum  was  adopted  nnanimonsly 
by  the  Fiendi  senate,  by  which  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Aoaaand  men  were  to  be 
nued  for  the  augmentation  of  tiie  army. 
This  eircnmstance,  ccHnbined  with  the  re- 
port of  tho  French  minister  for  foreign 
aflaiTS,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  an  ar- 
my of  two  handred  thousand  men  was  to 
be  placed  at  Ifte  senice  of  the  war  in  Sprain, 
soffieiently  indicated  that  the  insunectiona 
in  that  country  had  not  shaken  his  purposes. 
But  it  was  to  his  troops,  assembled  at  the 
periodical  parade  on  the  Carouse),  that 
Bonaparte  expressed  his  wishes  and  opened 
his  plans  : — ^'  Soldiers !"  said  he,  ^  after 
haTing  triumphed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  me  Vistula,  you  have  pasaed 
Arough  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I 
shall  now  order  you  to  march  through 
France,  without  a  moment's  rest.  Soldiers ! 
I  haw  occasion  for  you.  The  hideous 
presence  of  the  leopard  contaminates  the 
pemnsula  of  Spain  and  Portuffol!  Let 
jooT  aspect  terrify  and  drive  him  from 
tiieooe.  Let  us  carry  our  conquering  eagles 
to  die  Pillars  of  Hercules :  there  also  we 
lave  an  injurv  to  avenge.  Soldiers !  you 
have  exceeded  the  fhme  of  all  modem  war- 
riors- You  have  placed  vourselves  upon 
a  level  witft  the  Roman  legions,  who,  in 
one  eampaiffn,  were  conquerors  on  the 
Rhine,  on  m  Euphrates,  in  Ulyria,  and 
on  the  Tagos.  A  durable  peace  and  per- 
manent prosperity  shall  be  the  fruits  of  your 
exertions.*' 

Soon  af^  Napoleon  had  arranged  his 
military  operations,  he  set  out  from  Paris, 
to  meet  his  confederates,  the  dependent 
German  princes  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, at  Erfurth.  The  proceedinga  of 
this  meeting  were  never  suffered  to  trans- 
pire, but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  of 
Its  objects  waa  to  overawe  Austria,  and  to 
anaage  the  co-operation  of  Russia  and  the 


confederate  statea  of  the  Rhine  against  her, 
if  she  attempted  to  avail  herself  of  the  war 
in  Spain.  Another  determination  and  con- 
aequence  of  the  conference  at  Erfurth  was 
soon  apparent.  On  the  91st  of  October,  a 
Russian  officer  and  a  French  messenger 
arrived  in  England,  with  proposals  from 
the  two  emperors  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion for  a  Mneral  peace.*  The  king  of 
finjriand,  wmie  he  professed  his  readiness 
andhis  desire  to  negotiate  a  peace,  declared, 
that,  though  he  was  hound  to  Spain  by  no 
formal  instruuient,  yet  that  he  had  in  the 
face  of  the  world  contracted  enffaffements 
with  that  nation,  not  less  sacred  Sian  the 
most  solemn  troaties,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment octinflr  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic 
Mijesty,  Ferdinand  v  II.,  must  be  a  party 
to  any  negotlalionB  in  which  he  might  en- 
gage. To  titis,  the  Russian  ministerf  re- 
plied, that  the  Emperor  Alexander  could 
oy  no  means  admit  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  tile  Spanish  insurgents.  He  had  already 
acknowledged  King  Joseph  Napoleon ;  the 
union  of  the  two  emperors  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  change,  and  was  formed  for 
peace  as  well  as  for  war.  The  reply  of 
the  French  minister,^  as  fbr  as  regarded 
the  exclusion  of  Spain,  was  equally  deci- 
sive, but  his  tone  and  manner  were  less 
decorous ;  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  to 
entertain  the  propoaid  which  bad  been 
made  to  admit  to  the  ne^tiation  the  Spa- 
nish insurgents ;  fuid  he  mquired  what  the 

*  lATTKa  fiom  the  £M»er«r«  AUamderwaA  Ab* 
pokon  to  ih^Kimg^  England: 

**  Siair-The  pffewBt  oiicuiMtanow  of  Eozopt 
have  brought  ua  together  at  Erfurth.  Ouc  fiist 
thought  m  to  yield  to  the  with  and  wants  of  evenr 
people,  and  to  aeek,  in  a  vpeedy  pacification  with 
your  majesty,  the  moit  efficadoua  remedy  ibr'the 
niaeriea  wnioh  o|»pram  all  natilnt.  We  nmke 
known  to  your  m^iesty  our  aincera  deain  in  this 
reapect  by  the  present  letter. 

*'  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  has  torn  the 
continent  is  at  an  end,  without  the  poaribUity  of 
being  renewed.  Many  changea  have  taken  place 
in  Europe ;  away  alaiea  have  bean  overthrown. 
The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  agitation 
and  miseiy  in  which  the  stagnation  of  maritime 
commerce  has  placed  the  greatest  nations.  Still 
greater  changes  may  yet  take  place,  and  all  of 
tiiem  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Ensliah  nalien. 
Peace,  then,  m  at  onoo  the  inlenat  of  the  people 
of  the  oontiaent,  aa  it  ia  the  iateieat  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain. 

»*  We  unite  in  entreatmg  your  majesty  to  listen 
to  the  votee  of  humanity,  silencing  that  of  the 
paasiona ;  foaeek^  with  the  intention  of  arriving 
at  that  olsec^  to  conciliate  all  inlareali,  and  by 
that  meona  to  pieserve  all  the  powers  which  ei- 
ist,  and  to  ensure  the  hapoineas  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  generation  at  the  head  of  which  Providence 
has  placed  us. 

(Signed)  '^  AuaxAtmaa, 

*«Mapoubon.'* 

JDaiMT  fcAtrO,  October  12, 180a 

t  CountN.de  Romanaoffi   |  M.deChampafay. 
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Engtisli  goTeiDment  would  have  said,  had 
it  been  proponed  to  them  to  admit  the  Ca- 
tholic insurgents  of  Ireland*  with  whom 
France*  without  haringr  any  treaties  with 
them,  had  been  in  communication,  to  whom 
she  had  made  promises,  and  had  frequently 
sent  succours.  The  British  minister,*  in 
reply,  without  condescending  to  notice  the 
topics  and  expressions  insulting  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  allies,  declared  it  to  be  his 
majesty^s  determination  not  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Spanish  Astion,  and  of  the  le- 
gitimate monarchy  of  Spain;  to  do  which, 
would  be  to  ac<|uiesce  in  a  usurpation  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  ot  the  world. 
To  this  note,  dated  the  9th  of  December, 
no  official  answer  was  returned,  either  by 
the  Emperor  of  France  or  Russia,  and  upon 
this  point  the  negotiation  \erminated. 

While  the  intercourse  was  carried  on 
between  the  court  of  St.  James's  and  the 
ministers  of  the  two  emperors,  Bonaparte 
was  by  no  means  inattentire  to  the  means 
of  prosecuting  tiie  war  in  Spain  with  his 
utmost  strength  and  energy.  Before  he 
left  Paris  for  Erfurth,  the  march  of  his 
troops  towards  that  country  had  begun, 
and  it  was  continued  without  intermission 
during  his  absence.  On  his  letunit  he 
addressed  the  legislative  body,  in  a  speech 
filled  with  his  plans  and  expectations. 
He  made  known  to  them  the  perfect  union 
of  sentiment  between  himself  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  with  respect  both  to  peace 
and  to  war ;  and  he  assured  them  that  they 
had  determined  to  make  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  procure  for  the  hundred  millions  of  men 
whom  they  represented,  an  early  enjoy- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  seas.  That 
the  relinquishment  of  his  designs  upon 
Spain  was  not  one  of  the  sacrifices  intend- 
ed to  be  madel>y  Bonaparte,  was  announced 
in  his  resolution  to  depart  in  a  few  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  patting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies;  and  by  their  means 
to  crown  the  King  of  Spam  at  Madrid, 
and  16  plant  his  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Lis- 
bon. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  centre 
army  of  Spain,  commanded  by  Castanos, 
quitted  its  position  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro, 
and  concentrated  itself  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Aragon,  occupying  a  line  from  Villa 
Franca  to  Sanguessa.  The  arm^r  of  Blake 
in  Biscay  was  stationed  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  French.  The  army  of  Estramadura, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Belveder, 
which  was  placed  at  Burffos,  expected  to 
be  joined  by  British  rein^rcements  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men,  who 
were  advancing  from  Portugal  and  Corun- 
na,  under  Grenerals  Sir  John  Moore  and 


*  Mr.  Canning. 


Sir  David  Baiid.    llie  force  under   the 
Marquis  de  la  Romaaa  had  joined  General 
Blake,  and  swelled  his  army  to  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men.    The  united  arxny 
of  Castanos  and  Palafox  was  estimated  at 
sixty  thousand,  and  the  army  of  Estrama- 
dura at  twenty  thousand  men.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  samB  month,  the  head-quax- 
ters  of  the  French  armv  were  removed   to 
Vittoria ;  and  on  the  8th,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, accompanied  by  a  reiniorcement 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  arrived  in  that 
city.    The  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Comes*- 
liano  was  posted  at  KafiiUa,  the  left  of  his 
armv  having  its  uosition  along  the  banks 
of  the  Aragon  ana  the  Ebro;  Sie  division 
of  the  Duke  of  Echlingen  was  at  Guar^a  ; 
the  Duke  of  Istiia  was  at  Muanda,  while 
part  of  his  corps  formed  the  garrison  of 
Port  Pancuba.    The  heigrhts  of  Durante 
were  occupied  by  the  division  of  General 
Merlin,  who  guarded  the  heights  pf  Mon- 
dragon  from  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
Spaniards. 

As  the  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Blake,  was   at   some   distance 
from  the  united  force  of  Palafox  and  Cas- 
tanos, the  first  offensive  operation  of  the 
French  was  to  interpose  their  force  be- 
tween the  Spanish  armies,  and  if  possible 
to  break  into  pieces  the  army  of  General 
Blake.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the  French 
commenced  the  attack  on  the  Spaniards  at 
Lomosa ;  after  a  long  and  well-contested 
action.  General  Blake  was  obliged  to  fall 
back,  with  the  intention  of  fonning  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Asturian  army ;  and  his  re- 
treat was  conducted  in  the  best  possible 
order,  without  the  loss  of  either  cannon, 
colours,  or  prisoners.    In  his  march,  he 
was  joined  by  the  Asturians,  the  troops  of 
the  north,  and  the  fourth  division  of  Gali- 
cia.    The  French  pursued  them  with  great 
speed ;    and   on   the  3d  of  November, 
they  took  possession  of  Bilboa.    General 
Blake  had  scarcely  taken  up  his  position, 
and  concentrated  his  army  at  Vafmaseda, 
when  he  received  information  that  a  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  men,  were  proceeding  along  the 
heights  of  Ontara,  in  order  to  take  by  sur- 
prise and  cut  ofi*  a  part  of  his  force,  which 
occupied  that  place.    For  the  purpose  of 
protectiuff  this  body,  and  turning  the  ma- 
neuvre  of  the  French  against  themselves, 
he  left  his  position  at  Valmaseda  at  break 
of  day  on  the  5Ui  of  November,  and  by  one 
o'clock  came  up  with  and  attacked  the 
enemy.    This  battle,  which  equalled  in 
obstinacv  and  perseverance  that  of  the  31st 
of  October,  terminated  in. the  complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners.    On  the  11th,  the 
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battle  was  renewed ;  when  unfortunately 
the  left  wing  of  General  Blake's  army, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Aeturians, 
sustained  a  com[Mete  rout,  and  a  general 
retreat  became  unavoidable.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  disaster  was  fatal  to  tiie 
Spaniards ;  they  were  thrown  into  extreme 
confiiaion,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  army 
began  to  disperse.  On  the  following  day, 
General  Blake  fell  back  on  Reynosa,  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  stietch  from  east  to  west, 
along  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Bis- 
cay. There  he  intended  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  and  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
enemy.  But  it  was  the  plan  of  the  French 
o  allow  him  no  respite  or  intermission, 
until  they  had  succeeded  in  rendering  his 
army  ineffectual,  by  dispersion  or  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  they  did  not  quit  the  attack,  or 
give  up  their  pursuit,  till  they  had  disqusp 
fified  the  Spuiish  general  for  taking  any 
formidable  share  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign. 

At  the  time  that  one  part  of  the  French 
umy  was  attacking  General  Blake  in 
Biscay,  another  part  of  the  enemy's  force 
directed  its  course  towards  the  city  of 
Borgos.  The  Duke  of  Istria  led  on  the 
esT&y,  and  the  Dnks  of  Dalmatia,  the 
iofimtry,  which  Bonaparte  despatched  to 
the  attack  of  the  Estramaduran  army  at 
that  |>lace.  Three  attacks  were  made  on 
the  city.  In  the  first  two,  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss ;  at 
the  third  attack,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  November,  the  issue  was  for  a  long 
tone  doubtful ;  the  Spanish  forces  bravely 
resisted,  and  for  thirteen  hours-  repelled 
the  assailants;  bat  at  last,  by  the  great 
raperiority  of  their  numbers  m  point  of  < 
eafaiiy,  the  French  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling them  to  leave  Burgos,  and  to  re- 
treat to  Lerma.  The  enemy  continued 
the  pursuit  with  undiminished  vigour,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Estramaduran  army, 
after  undergoing  many  hardships,  at  last 
foroied  its  head-4|ttarter8  at  Segovia. 

Bonaparte,  havmgthus  succeeded  against 
the  patriotic  armies  in  the  north-west  of 
Spam,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  directed 
bu  efforts  against  the  forces  under  Casta- 
Doe,  on  the  ISbro.  For  this^  purpose,  t}ie 
dtrisions  of  Ney  and  Victor  were  de- 

rtched  with  a  oelerij^  unusnal  even  in 
movements  of  the  French  army,  from 
Boigos  towards  Villa  Franca.  The  first 
advances  of  the  enemy  against  Castanos, 
vere  made  on  the  91st  of  November,  with 
twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  fonr  thou- 
sand cavalry,  on  the  lines  of  Coma.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  the  Spanish 
l^eral  fell  immediately  back,  and  occu- 
pied a  position  from  Tarraflona  to  Tudela, 
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the  troops  of  the  army  of  Arragon  resting 
upon  the  latter  place.  On  the  33d,  three 
columns  of  the  enemy-  were  perceived 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Tadela,  and 
by  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had 
occupied  all  the  points  of  attack.  Part  of 
the  field  of  battle  was  commanded  by 
heights,  which  Castanos  had  neglected  to 
occupy.  Of  this  oversight,  the  French 
took  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time 
penetrating  the  centre  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  completely  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  One  division  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  successful,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retreat;  but,  following  the  pursuit  too 
far,  they  were  taken  in  the  rear  by  a  party 
of  the  French  army,  which  had  penetrated 
through  Tndela  to  the  right.  The  Spap 
niards,  thus  broken  into  separate  divisions, 
could  not  support  each  other,  and  a  retreat 
became  unavoidable.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  exact  loss  sustained  by  Casta- 
nos in  this  engagement ;  but  the  French 
assert  that  the  fruits  of  Uieir  victory  were 
five  thousand  prisoners;  and  that  four  . 
thousand  Spaniards  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks, 
were  the  grand  armies  of  Blake,  Castanos, 
and  Count  Belveder,  on  which  the  princi- 
pal hopes  of  the  Spanish  nation  rested  foi 
the  defence  of  the  cwital  and  the  north  of 
Spain,  defeated,  and  in  a  great  measure 
dispersed.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  othei 
campaigns,  Bonaparte  acted  upon  one 
simple  principle ;  he  brought  his  whole 
force  to  bear  upon  one  well-chosen  point; 
forced  his  way  through  the  line  in  thai 
quarter,  and  after  having  defeated  one  of 
his  adversaries,  directed  his  attention  to- 
wards the  weakened,  alarmed,  and  dis- 
pirited remainder.  This  system,  so  much 
resembling  Lord  Nelson's  naval  tactics, 
he  found  equally  successful,  whether  di- 
rected to  the  attack  of  a  post,  or  the  com- 
bination of  entire  campaigns.  During 
these  disasters  of  the  Spanish  army,  the 
troops  which  had  been  sent  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  aid  of  the  patriots,  were  not 
far  enough  advanced,  either  to  support 
their  allies,  or  to  oppose  any  efficient 
check  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Sir 
John  Moore,  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  arrived  at  Salamanca  on  the  14th  of 
November.  Sir  David  Baird  was  at  As* 
torga  fft  the  same  time,  with  about  fourteen 
thousand  men ;  and  a  brigade  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Hope,  were  on 
their  route  towards  Madrid.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  advances  and  successes 
of  the  French,  General  Hope,  after  having 
reached  the  Escurial,  found  it  expedient 
to  retreat,  and  form  a  junction  with  Sir 
John  Moore;  and  upon  the  latter  receiving 
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intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  anny  of 
Castanos,  all  the  British  foreee  began  their 
retreat,  but  the  two  divisions  soon  after 
resumed  their  respective  positions  at  As- 
tom  and  Salamanca. 

On  the  33d  of  November,  eleven  days 
after  the  battle  of  Tudela,  the  emperor 
removed  his  head-quarters  from  Burgos, 
and  marched  against  Madrid,  by  the  direct 
road  of  the  Castiles.  The  van-ruard  of 
the  emperor's  army  arrived  at  daybreak 
on  the  30th  at  the  mot  of  the  Somo  Sierra. 
The  Puerto,  a  passage  of  this  mountain, 
was  defended  by  a  division  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  Spaniards,  and  by  a 
battery  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  After 
an  animated  resistance,  the  Spaniards, 
finding  themselves  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  powerful  army  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  sou^t  safety  in  flight,  leaving 
their  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  Bonaparte,  pre* 
cedinff  the  main  body  of  his  armjr,  arrived, 
with  nis  cavalry  only,  on  the  heights  that 
overlook  the  capital  of  Spain.  Instead  of 
the  order  generally  pereeived  on  approach- 
ing  fortified  towns,  where  all  the  cireum- 
stanoes  of  the  war  are  foreseen ;  instead 
of  that  silence,  which  is  interrupted  only 
by  ike  deep  and  lenffthened  call  oO^  Sentry, 
take  heed,^^  the  bells  of  tiie  six  hundred 
churehes  of  Madrid  were  heard  rinfling  in 
continued  ]>eal8,  interrupted  only  by  the 
pieteing  cries  of  the  populace,  and  the 
quick  roll  of  the  drum.  The  inbdiitants 
of  Madrid  had  thought  of  their  ddence 
only  eight  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French  armies,  and  all  tiieir  preparations 
were  marked  bv  precipitation  and  inex- 
perience. One  of  Marshal  Bessieree'  aides- 
de-eamp  was  sent  in  the  morning  to  sum- 
mon Madrid ;  but  when  it  was  known  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  proposal  for  the 
oity  to  submit  to  the  French,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  en- 
raged inhabitants,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  troops  of  the 
line.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  the  cannonade  commenced.  Thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of 
General  Oenarmont,  battered  the  walls  of 
the  Retiro,  while  twenty  other  pieces,  and 
some  light  troops,  made  a  false  attack  in 
another  anarter,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tneting  the  attention  of  the  patriots,  and 
obliging  them  to  divide  ttieir  forces*  In 
less  than  an  hour,  the  four  thousand  Spa- 
nish regulare  who  defended  the  gardens 
of  the  Ketiro,  were  overthrown;  and  at 
eleven  o'doek  the  French  soldien  occupied 
the  important  posts  of  the  Obsenratory,  the 
China  Maaufaetoiy,  the  great  banaeks, 
and  the  palace  of  Medina  Goli.  The  can- 
nonade then  ceased*  and  another  envoy 
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was  sent  into  the  city,  to  demand  its  sur- 
render. At  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Morla,  chief  of  the  military  Junta, 
and  Don  B.  Yriarte,  deputed  from  tiie  city, 
departed  for  the  headHjuartera  of  the  em- 
peror with  the  French  envoy,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Neaf- 
chatel.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  oon- 
tinued  to  fire  upon  the  French  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  surrounding  the 
public  walk  of  the  Prado.  Fifty  thousand 
armed  inhabitants,  without  any  discipline, 
ran  about  the  streets^  vociferating  for 
ordera,  and  accusing  their  leaden  or  trea- 
son. The  captain-general.  Marquis  of 
Castellar,  and  other  military  men  of  rank, 
quitted  Madrid  during  the  ni|^ht  of  the  3d, 
with  the  regular  troops,  and  sixteen  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  the  4th  of  December,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  another  depu- 
tation was  despatched  from  the  city  to  the 
tent  of  the  Prmoe  of  Nenfchatel,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  the  French  troops  took  poseea- 
sionofMadrid.(64) 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  affiaire 
of  Spain,  without  lamentingr  the  contrast 
which  they  exhibited  in  the  months  of 
Anpast  and  December.  At  the  former 
period,  every  thing  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  was  bright  and  cheer* 
ing:  die  French  armies  were  flying  in 
eveiy  direction,  defeated  by  raw  and  nn- 
disciplined  levies,  or  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  to  capitulation.  The 
sovereign,*  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  after  the  nominal  occap»- 
tion  of  Maorid  for  a  few  days,  fled  in  the 
most  precipitate  manner  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spanish  armies.  At  that  period, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the  ex* 
oeption  of  the  frontier  provinoes  of  the 
north,  was  fbsed  from  the  presence  of 
French  troops;  and  those  which  remained, 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  dispirited  by 
th^  flight  and  defeats^  were  under  Ihe 
necessity  of  acting  solely  on  the  defensive. 
In  the  month  of  Deeemlier,  what  a  reverse 
does  the  picture  present !  The  armies  of 
Blake,  Castanos,  and  Belveder,  had  been 

(64)  At  Madrid,  on  the  4th  of  December,  the 
Amoot  decree  of  NRpoleon  was  iiiaed,  bv  which 
the  tribontl  of  the  Inquieition  was  eboUahed,  the 
conTenle  in  Spain  reduced  to  one>thiid  their 
ibnner  number,  and  the  oonncil  of  Caatile  4is> 
aolved.  hi  this  atepi  he  doee  not  appear  to  have 
dinplajred  hia  uaoal  clearcightedneai  and  wiadom. 
The  overthrew  of  priestly  influence  waa,  in  the 
abstract,  a  very  laudable  measure,  but  iti  conae- 
qnenoes  were  very  iiourioos  to  his  iotereata:  and 
he  had  soflkieot  opportunity  aflerwarde  lo  dis- 
cover the  incorrechiess  of  the  remark  he  is  aaid 
to  have  made  to  M.  d*Escoiquis. 


charoire,  les  pays  ou  il  y  a  beauooup  des  moinea, 
sent  fiidlea  a  sttlqoguer :  yen  ai  reiperisDee.*' 
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defeated  and  dispersed;  the  capital  was 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  his 
immense  annies,  constantly  increasing, 
spread  themseWes  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  the  centre  of  Spain ;  while  the 
vhole  remaining  hope  of  the  patriots  rested 
with  the  southern  nrovinoes,  and  with  the 
troops  that  mi|^t  be  able  to  collect  and 
rally  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

While  Bonaparte  was  carrying  on  his 
schemes  against  Spain,  he  was  not  in- 
attentive to  her  Taluable  possessions  in 
America.  No  sooner  haa  he  procured 
from  Charles  and  Ferdinand  the  abdicar 
tion  of  the  throne  in  his  favour,  than  he 
sent  despatches  by  different  fast^sailing 
vessels  to  their  principal  settlements.  For- 
tnnately,  most  of  these  vessels  were  taken 
by  the  British  cruisers,  so  that  before  the 
despatches  of  Bonaparte  a|>peared,  the  in- 
habitants of  Spanisn  America  were  accu- 
rately informed  of  the  events  which  had 
occarred  in  the  mother  country;  of  the 
treachery  and  violence  which  had  been 
employed  against  the  sovereign  and  his 
faxnily ;  ana  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
'*  universal  Spanish  nation**  against  the 
French  invaders.  On  the  arrivm  of  such 
of  the  vessels  as  had  escaped  the  British 
cmisers,  the  crews  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. Hostilities  were  declared  agfi^t 
France  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
to  many  parts  of  the  main.  Ferdinand 
yiL  was  proclaimed ;  the  English  were 
received  and  treated  as  friends,  and  volun- 
tary eoDdibntions  in  aid  of  the  patriots 
were  raised  and  transmitted  to  Europe. 

Two  grand  objects  occupied  the  mind  of 
Bonaparte,  and  gave  birth  to  most  of  his 
acts  of  atrocity  and  violence  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  own  family,  and  the  ex- 
el  nsion  of  British  commerce  from  the  con- 
tinent ;  in  order  to  further  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  Spain  was  deprived 
of  her  legitimate  monarch,  and  maae  the 
seat  of  a  sanguinary  war ;  and  the  Prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  was  driven  td  seek  a 
safer  throne  in  the  Brazils,  while  Portugal 
was  overrun  by  the  army  of  Junot,  Duke 
of  Abrantes.*  From  the  deep-rooted  aver- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  to  the  French, 
Janot  soon  discovered  that  his  situation 
in  Lisbon  was  b^  no  means  desirable,  and 
that  all  his  exertions  would  be  required  to 
preserve  the  public  tranauillity.  By  the 
constant  and  vigorous  olockade  of  the 
port,  the  inhabitants  began  to  experience 
mnch  ineonvenienee,  ana  were  threatened 
with  all  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  fa- 
mine. Trade  was  entirely  destroyed ; 
money  was  so  tcaioe,  that  there  was  no 
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sale  for  anj  goods  except  those  of  the 
most  pressm^  necessity  ;  scarcely  any 
merchants  paid  their  bills,  or  accepted 
those  which  were  drawn  upon  them ;  the 
India  House  was  shut  up ;  and  every  thinff 
bore  the  M>pearance  of  gloom  and  despono- 
ency.  From  all  these  causes,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  excited  to  an  extreme 
state  01  imtation ;  disturbances  frequenUir 
occurred  in  the  city ;  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country  assassinations  were  dailv  com- 
mitted.* The  hoisting  of  the  French 
colours  aroused  the  populace  against  their 
invaders ;  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
fire  Vepeatedly  upon  them,  before  they 
could  be  compelled  to  disperse. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
the  French  force  would  have  eventually 
brought  the  inhabitants  6f  Lisbon  under 
complete  subjection,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  calamities  from  inadequate 
and  dear  provisions,  and  from  the  total 
stagnation  of  trade  under  which  they  lar 
boured,  had  not  the  Spaniards  anned 
themselves  in  so  general  and  determined  a 
manner  against  the  tyranny  and  the  de- 
signs of  Bonaparte.  The  news  of  this 
insurrection  soon  reached  Portugal;  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  kept  in  awe  and 
subjection  by  the  army  of  Junot,  were,  pre- 
vented at  first  from  manifesting  their  joy 
at  the  intelligence.  At  Oporto,  however, 
circumstances  were  more  favourable  to  the 
wishes  and  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese. 
A  considerable  body  of  Spanish  troops 
occupied  that  city ;  as  soon  as  they  were  i 
made  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  in 
their  own  country,  and  had  learned  that 
their  services  were  required  to  avenge  the 
captivity  of  their  monarch,  and  to  regain 
the  independence  and  tranquillity  of  Spain, 
they  determined  to  quit  Oporto,  Tor  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  patriotic  ranks  of 
their  countrymen.  But,  before  their  de- 
4>artnre,  they  took  the  French  general  and 
all  his  stajf  prisoners,  and  delivered  up 
the  government  of  the  city  to  Louise 
D'Ohveda,  who  had  filled  that  ofiice  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French.  As  soon  as  the 
governor  had  resumed  his  functions,  he  or^ 
dered  the  Portuguese  fiag  to  be  hoisted, 
and  opened  a  friendly  communication  with 
the  captain  of  an  Efnglish  frigate,  which 
was  cruising  off  that  port 

The  conduct  of  Oporto  served  as  an  ex^ 
ample  for  the  other  parts' of  Portugal,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  of  that  king 
dom  rose  in  arms  against  the  French.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  south  do  not  appear  to 
have  come  forward  so  generally,  nor  in 
so  open  and  determined  a  manner,  being 


*  General  Jonot'a  prochunation  prohihitiDg  the 
use  of  fire-anM. 
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kept  back,  in  some  measure,  from  their  yici- 
nity  to  the  army  of  Junot,  and  by  a  strong 
and  numerous  French  party  amonsr  them- 
selves.  No  sooner  were  the  French  expel 
led  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
and  the  authority  of  the  prince-regent  re- 
established, than  provincial  juntas,  similar 
in  their  character  and  functions  to  those  in 
Spain,  were  formed.  Of  these  assemblies, 
that  which  met  at  Oporto  exerted  itself 
with  the  urreatest  zeal  and  effect  in  increas- 
ing and  directing  the  enthusiasm  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  regulations  and  orders  as  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  de- 
manded. Afler  having  taken  the  necessary 
steps  for  raising  and  supporting  their  army, 
the  junta  of  Oporto  turned  their  attention 
towards  England  for  assistance  and  sup- 
port ;  and  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  which  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
offered  to  the  Spaniards,  ultimately  dis- 
embarked in  Portugal.  Destined  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  educated  in  the 
military  academy  at  Angers,  the  com- 
mander of  this  expedition,  now  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age,  had  served  at  Ostend,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Denmark;  but  he  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  India, 
m  the  Mahratta  war  vrith  Scindiah,*  while 
his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
was  governor-general,  and  had  exhibited 
indications  of  those  talents,  by  which,  in 
the  subsequent  prosecution  of  his  military 
career,  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  was  to 
be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  its  possessor, 
and  Europe  was  to  be  liberated  from  a 
military  despotism,  extending  its  power  or 
influence  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  force  sent  to  Portugal  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  consisted  of  nearly  nine 
thousand  men,  and  was  sq^sequently  aug- 
mented by  reinforcements  frY)m  the  soum 
of  Spain,  under  General  Spencer;  from 
England,  under  Generals  Anstruther  and 
Ackland ;  and  from  the  Baltic,  under  Sir 
John  Moore.  On  the  arrival  of  the  expe- 
dition at  Oporto,  on  the  34th  of  July,  the 
commander-in-chief  was  informed  by  the 
bishop,  that  the  Portuguese  force  in  that 
quarter  was  sufficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  afler  a  consultation 
with  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  the  British  ad- 
miral stationed  off  the  Tagus,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  determined  to  efiect  a  landing  in 
the  bay  of  MonSego,  having  previously 
ffiven  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join 
him  at  that  place.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  determined,  in  concert  with  the  junta 
of  Oporto,  that  five  thousand  Portuguese 
troops  should  co-operate  with  the  British 
army  against  the  enemy,  while  the  le- 

*  See  vol  i.  book  iij.  chapw  iii.  page  477.        | 
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mainder  of  the  native  forces  continued  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto.  Before  the 
disembarkation  of  the  troops,  the  British 
general  received  advice  from  government, 
that  five  thousand  men,  under  Generals 
Anstruther  and  Ackland,  were  proceeding 
to  join  him,  and  that  about  eleven  thou- 
sand more,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  lately 
returned  from  the  Baltic,  would  speedily 
be  despatched  for  the  same  purpose. 
About  the  same  time,  he  received  in- 
formation that  the  army  of  General  Ju- 
not, consisting  of  about  twent}(  thousand 
men,  had  been  considerably  weakened, 
owing  to  that  general  having  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  despatch  General  Loison  with 
about  six  thousand  troops  into  the  province 
of  Montejo,  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
south  of  Portugal.  This  information  in- 
duced Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  commence 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  without 
delay;  soon  after  Ihey  had  landed,  the 
force  under  General  Spencer  arrived,  and 
on  the  9th  of  August,  advanced  with  the 
main  body  from  Mondego  bay  on  ^e  road 
to  Lisbon.* 

Unfortunately,  a  coolness  arose  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  English  generals, 
owing  to  a  demand  made  oy  the  former 
for  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  British 
stores,  with  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  comply,  without  exposing  the  Briti^ 


*  English  and  French  FoacE,  employed  in 

Portugal. 

(From  <m  O/iciai  Reitirn  made  in  Jvlg,  180a) 

Engliir. 

SirArikur  WeUetUv-^th  foot,  Ist  bat  990 : 
9th  regt  833;  38ih  regt  957;  40ch  regt 
843;  SOthiegt  936; Tilt ragt  903 ;9UC 
regt  91 7 :  95cfi  regt  four  oompeoiee,  400 ; 
royal  vetemn  battalion,  4  bato.  737;  36tb 
foot,  l8t  bat  647 ;  4&th  regt  699.  Abo 
a  detachment  of  the  SOth  lif^ht  dra- 
goona,  about  300 9,068 

Qeneral  fipmcer— Artillery  969 ;  roval  ataff 
oorpa,  48 ;  6th  regt  lit.  W  1,090 ;  99th 
regt  863 ;  39d  regt  941 ;  50th  regt  1X)19 ; 
^  regt  991 5,151 

Oeneral  AtutrutMer*$  Bngade^9ih  regt 
foot,  9d  bat  675 ;  4dd  legt  861 ;  Sed  ragt 
858  ;97tb  regt  769         ....    8»168 

GenentlAeklcmd'M  Bruade— Queen'a,  913 : 


20th  regt  689 ;  95th  regt  twp  compa- 
nies, 180 

Sir  Jekn  Moort — 

(Engli8h>-4th  foot,  let  bat  1.006;  28lh 
Mt  1,087;  79lh  regt  918;  99d  regt 
9Sr7 ;  95th  regt  two  companies,  300 

(Germans)— 3d  light  dragoons,  507:  1ft 
bat  light  infantty,  930 ;  9d  bat  916 ;  1st 
bat  line,  942 ;  2d  bat  770;  5th  regt  779; 
7th  regt  697;  52d,  Istbat  1,000;  18lh 
light  dragoons  (to  join),  640    . 

One  regt  under  the  command  of  Majorge- 
nenu  Beresford  (to  join  from  MadairaX 

Total  British  force  (of  which  1,637  w»ra 
eavalry,  and  29,085  inftiiCiy) 


1,782 


4je33 


7,271 
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troops  to  insufficient  and  precarious  suste- 
nance. In  consequence  of  this  difference, 
the  PoTtOffuese  troops  separated  from  the 
Enfflish,  but  on  the  urgent  representation 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  a  promise  on 
his  part  to  supply  them  with  proyisions, 
one  thousand  regular  infantry,  four  hun- 
dred light  troops,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry,  joined  the  British  army  at 
Aleobaca,  on  the  ereningof  &e  14th,  with 
Colonel  Trant,  and  continued  with  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  operations. 
On  the  1 5th,  the  advanced  ffuard  of  the 
British  anny  came  up  for  the  first  time 
with  a  party  of  the  French  at  Oriedas, 
when  a  sli^t  action  took  place,  occa- 
sioned principally  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
British  to  attack  and  pursue  the  enemy. 
On  the  16th,  the  army  halted,  and  the  next 
day  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  formed  the  oe- 
termtnation  to  attack  General  Laborde  at 
Roleia.  This  place  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, with  a  plain  at  the  end  of  a  valley 
on  its  front.  On  the  hills,  on  both  sides 
of  this  valley,  the  enemy  had  stationed  his 
force ;  his  ri^ht  resting  on  the  hills,  the 
left  oD  an  emmence,  and  the  whole  cover- 
ing and  protecting  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains which  lay  in  his  rear.  The  French 
force,  thus  strongly  and  advantageously 
posted,  consisted  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  with  five  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the 
British  general,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rirht  of  the  enemy  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
force  in  the  course  of  the  night,  under 
Loison,  formed  his  plan  of  attack  accord- 
ingly; the  right,  consisting  of  the  few 
Portuguese  auxiliaries,  was  appointed  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  the  left,  under 
the  command  of  General  Ferguson,  was 
destined  to  ascend  the  hills,  m  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  left  of  the 
▼alley;  and  the  centre  columns  of  the 
English  army  were  ordered  to  act  a^nst 
the  front  of  the  enemy.  By  this  judicious 
and  skilful  plan  of  attack,  carried  into 
execution  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost 
exactness  and  bravery,  the  French  were 
soon  driven  from  their  position,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  the  passes  into  the 


FanrcH. 
In  liebon  and  the  neighboar-  i  Inftolry    9,000 

hood {Cavaliy    8,000 

InflbniKNithortheTHuSi  •    1,600 

Treopi  marefaed  to  the  esstsm  fiootier  of 

PDrtonl 1,700 

Foreign  mftntiy, 8J200 

In  other  parte  of  Portonl,.  .    ifiOO 

One  hmidred  and  fii^  RuMani  landed 

fram  each  shipb  and  on  duty  at  Lisbon. 

Very  little  French  artillery  m  FOrtagaL 

'Total  Franehlonse,    .       .  90,600 
<Siciied )     G.  W.  Toona,  lieuL-colooel. 
I  6« 


mountains ;  their  retreat  they  effected  with 
great  celerity,  and  without  the  least  con- 
fusion or  disorder.  The  British  infantry 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  overtake  them,  and 
to  complete  the  discomfiture  which  they 
had  so  successfully  begun.  As  soon  as 
the  French  reached  the  mountains,  they  oc- 
cupied a  very  formidable  position.  All 
the  passes  were  defended  by  the  enemy, 
particularly  that  which  was  attacked  by 
the  9th  and  29th  regiments.  These  regi- 
ments had  advanced  with  so  much  ra- 
pidity, that  they  reached  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  line  before  the  arrival  of  the 
corps  which  had  been  despatched  to  attack 
the  flanks ;  a  most  desperate  battle  ensued, 
attended  with  very  considerable  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  British ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  the  enemy  was  driven  from  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  which  he  had 
previously  occupied,  and  part  of  the  Bri* 
tish  troops  reached  the  plains  on  their  sum- 
mit Tne  enemy,  in  oraer  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  his  defeated  army,  made  three  dis- 
tinct, desperate,  and  gallant  attacks  upon 
the  two  regiments  which  first  Veached  the 
mountains ;  in  all  of  which,  he  was  com- 
pletely repulsed;  and  his  retreat  might 
nave  been  cut  off,  had  the  British  army 
been  supplied  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  caval^.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  m  this 
action  was  very  considerable,  and  three 
pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred. 
On  the  18th,  the  British  army  moved  to 
Lourinha,  in  order  to  cover  the  debarka- 
tion of  ihe  troops  under  Generals  An- 
struther  and  Ackland,  which  took  place 
on  the  2(Hh;  and  on  the  21st  they  re- 
sumed their  march  towards  Lisbon.  Junot, 
having  been  infonAed  of  the  reinforcements 
which  the  British  army  expected  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  resolved, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  his  troops  at 
Roleia  on  the  17th,  to  attack  the  British 
before  their  reinforcements  arrived;  for. 
this  puipose,  he  left  Lisbon  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  disposable  force,  amount- 
ing to  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  came  up  with 
the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at 
Vimiera.  This  villase  stands  in  a  valley, 
through  which  runs  the  river  Maceira;  on 
the  west  and  north  of  the  village,  is  a 
mountain,  the  western  point  or  which 
touches  the  sea,  and  the  eastern  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  he^ts^ 
over  which  passes  the  road  from  Lounnha. 
The  greater  part  of  the  British  mfantry, 
with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  weie  posted 
on  this  moontain,  nnder  Generals  Hill  and 
Ferguson.  The  riflemen,  under  General 
Fane,  and  the  brigade  of  Geneial  Anstnif- 
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ther,  were  posted  on  a  bill  to  the  south- 
west of  the  yillage,  which  is  entirely  com- 
manded by  the  mountain  on  which  the 
troops  under  Generals  Hill  and  Ferguson 
were  stationed.  Hie  eavaliy  and  reserve 
of  artillery  were  placed  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  hills.  Soon  after  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, it  became  obvious  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  attack  the  advanced  guard  on 
the  left  wing;  and  the  positions  of  the 
British  army  were  immediately  chttiged, 
in  order  to  repel  the  threatened  attack. 
Tlie  French  armjr,  formed  into  several  co- 
lumns, began  their  attack  upon  the  whole 
of  the  troops  on  the  heiffhts  in  the  south- 
east quarter,  and  they  advanced  on  the  left, 
notwithstandingr  the  fire  of  the  riflemen, 
close  to  the  fimeth  regiment;  but  they 
were  checked  and  driven  back  by  the  bay- 
onets of  that  corps.  The  43d  regiment, 
forming  the  second  battalion,  was  likewise 
closely  engaged  with  them  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  Vimiera,  a  part  of  that  corps 
having  been  placed  in  the  churchyard,  m 
order  to  prevent  them  penetrating  into  the 
town:  heik  also  the  engagement  com- 
menced eariy  in  the  day,  and  here  again 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  97ui  regiment,  supported  by  the  63d 
regiment,  which,  by  an  advance  in  column, 
took  the  enemy  in  flank.  On  these  points, 
the  British  army  had  acted  merely  on  the 
defensive;  but  General  Anstruther,  ad- 
vancing for  the  purpose  of  ooeopyinff.  his 
position  on  the  left,  attacked  their  flank, 
which  suffered  severely  from  his  fixe,  com- 
bined with  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  which 
was  placed  on  the  same  heights  as  this  bri- 
gade. The  enga^ment  on  this  eminence 
was  louff  and  obstinately  contested ;  but  at 
length  tlie  French  were  repulsed  and 
thrown  into  complete  confusion,  leaving 
behind  them  in  their  flight  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  gjeat  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  A  detachment 
of  the  30th  light  dragoons  pursued  the  re- 
*  treating  enemy,  but  owing  to  their  supe- 
riority m  cavalry,  this  detachment  suffered 
much,  and  LieutenantKsoIonel  Taylor  was 
unfortunately  killed.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  the  enemy  commenced  iEui  attack  up- 
on the  heiehts  on  Uie  road  to  Lonrinha : 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  supported  this  ope- 
ration, which  vras  begun  with  their  nsual 
impetuosity ;  Major-general  Ferguson's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  36th,  40th,  and 
7l8t  regiments,  received  this  attack,  with 
steadiness.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, they  charged  him  in  Uteir  tarn, 
and  a^n  he  gave  way  before  the  rampart 
of  British  bayonets  wilh  which  he  was  re- 
sisted. As  the  enemy  retreated,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  advanced,  and  in  their  vietori- 
otts  career,  took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  atid 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.     The  last 


effort  of  the  French  was  directed  to  the  re- 
covery of  part  of  their  artillery :  for  ^is 
purpose,  they  attacked  the  71  st  and  92d 
regiments,  which  had  halted  in  the  valley, 
where  the  captured  artillery  layv  The  at- 
tack vras  so  impetuous,  as  to  oblige  the 
British  regiments  to  retire  (rom  the  low 
ground  to  3ie  heights,  which  they  had  no 
sooner  attained,  than  ^ey  faced  about  and 
fired  upon  the  enemy,  and  ultiinately  com- 
pelled nim  to  retire  from  ^e  valley  with 
great  loss,  and  without  having  accom- 
pUshed  the  object  of  his  enterprise. 

In  this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
French  feme  in  Portugal  was  employed, 
under  the  command  oi&  Duke  of  Aorantes 
in  person ;  in  which  the  enemy  was  cer- 
tainly superior  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
in  which  not  more  than  half  of  the  British 
army  was  actually  engaged,*  the  French 
sustained  a  siguafdelSit,  and  lost  thirteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  ammunition 
wagons,  and  twenty  thousand  rounds  of 
musket  ammunition,  with  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ; 
while  the  total  loss  of  the  British  did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred.  The  great  supe- 
riority of  the  British  troops,  in  that  most 
essential  quality  of  a  soldier— cool,  steady, 
and  persevering  courage,  was  decisively 
and  gloriously  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  memorable  battle.  The  ce- 
lebrated maneuvre,  to  which  Bonaparte  is 
indebted  for  all  his  victories — that  of  at- 
tacking by  column,  and -endeavouring  to 
break  the  line  of  his  opponents,  was  at- 
tempted to  be  put  in  practice  by  Junot  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  the  attempt, 
though  made  with  all  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  French  tactics,  completely 
failed.  The  British  line  remained  firm  and 
unbroken;  and  when  they,  in  their  turii, 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  they  proved 
themselves  as  much  superior  to  the  French 
in  attack,  aa  tliey  were  in  defence.  The 
enemy  fled  from  the  charge  in  dismay ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  battle  in  which 
the  British  have  had  recourse  to  the  bayo- 
net, proves  that  with  that  weapon  they  are 
irresi8tible.t(65) 


*Sir  Arthur  Wellwley't  despatohei,  dated 
Vimiera,  Aagiut  28d.  IfiOa  . 

tOf  the  many  uieodotos  retotive  to  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  that  prave  and  illiiatiBte  the  hoooar- 
able  diapoaition,  aa  well  as  the  pemooal  ooarage 
of  the  Britiah  aoMierjr,  two  are  eapeeiaUy  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded.  The  French  General 
Bemier,  who  wai  wounded  and  made  pmener. 
was  rescued  from  the  hand*  of  the  infaiiated 
Portugueae  by  a  Highland  corporal,  of  the 
name  of  JMaCkay.  in  the  71aC  re^roent;  the  ge- 
neral, under  aninipalae  of  gratttade,  proeented 
Meckay  with  hia  watch  and  pune,  but  the  gal- 
lant Caledonian  dedioed  to  accept  any  lemu- 
neration  from  the  hands  of  a  fallen  enemy,  aeaert- 
ing  that  he  had  only  done  lua  duty,    lie  oOier 
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Sir  Hairy  Bunvd  had  joined  the  British 
army  on  the  moniiDg  of  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera,  after  the  di8|>08ition8  had  been  made, 
bat  before  the  ac^on  begun :  with  a  feel- 


t;  early 

WBQIM 


|ai»r  la  the.MiM  rggi- 
in  the  actum  he  received  a  detpe- 


Bgroiuid, 


hi  the  thi^h,  which  prevented  him 
Iff,  bat  )>Ucing  himseii  on  the 
ipet  with  acre  tha 
Weelmf  hra'kidmlcan 


fiom  marchinc ,  b 

he  began  to  play  hii  pi  i 

energy,  eielaimlag,  **  1 

ganf  nao  finrihar  wi*  ye  a-fightii^;  but  deel  hae 

me  if  ye  ml  want  muaic  :**  and  toaayinf^  he  oon- 

tiniiedi,  doling  the  engagement,  to  ammate  the 

men  with  fait  martial  miuic.    Both  theie  heroes 

were  rewarded,  the  ooipoial  with  a  oommimion, 

and  ilw  piper,  wboie  name  was  Slewait,  with  a 

'n-H-imr  alaad  of  Highiand  pipea 

(65>  Tlua  eabBoa  of  national  vanity  will  cause 
a  emile  in  those  who  remember  the  campaigns  of 
the  British  in  Holland  and  America.  As  it  19  iro- 
posnMe,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  oer 
tnntf  with  reepeoC  to  military  operations,  wiihont 
tteaiMig  ibe  statauenisof  both  sides,  we  aanei  a 
bfiaf  acooBBt  of  this  engagement,  and  the  sub- 
eeqoent  convention,  extracted  from  the  '*Cam- 
pacne  de  TArm^  FTan^iee,  en  Portugal,'*  by  an 
officer  of  the  eta^Blajor  of  that  army. 

^'Hia  vetrsat  of  the  French  ftom  Madrid  upon 
the  Ebro»  by  deprivii^;  the  Utile  araiy  of  POrtu^ 
of  all  Bopport  and  succour,  seemed  to  render  its 
destruction  certain.  The  vicinity  of  an  English 
fleet,  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  debarka- 
tion, the  facility  with  which  a  comraanication 
was  kept  np  on  a  coast  of  so  great  an  extent, 
threa^artfai  of  which  coold  not  he  aoarded,  the 
intelligence  of  what  was  pessing  in  Spain  at  the 
moment ;  in  a  word,  all  the  steos  of  a  conspiracy, 
taken  openly  and  without  its  bemgpossible  to  pre- 
vent them,  prepared  the  people  dai^  Ibr  a  general 
revolt  The  insorrectioR  eoon  broke  out  in  all 
aaartaro,  and  larve  moltitadee  bagan  to  threaten 
me  capital  in  di&rant  directions.  Subsequently 
to  the  month  of  June,  the  army  was  kept  con- 
stantly occupied  in  a  series  of  engagements  with 
the  peesantry,  which  took  place  in  a  radios  of  two 
leenes  aremid  LWion ;  but  wheo«  in  the  course 
ef  Ji^,  the  Ciwlish  army  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  MondegOb  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make 
head  ogainst  so  many  enemies  at  once  appeared 
.hopelem.    The  French,  however,  did  not  suffer 


emselveo  to  be  discoonged  by  these  gkaaay 
aspaen,  hot  reeolved  to  maintam  their  ground 
ttie  last  exireoiity,  without  regard  to  the  num- 


t  exireoiity,  without  regard 
ber  of  their  enemies.  They  were  at  this  period 
reduced  to  18.000  combatants.  After  the  lorma- 
tion  of  several  detachments  fbr  the  purpose  of 
diepeieing  the  numeNme  oorpe  of  insurgents,  wlu> 
vrere  advaneiag  by  both  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
and  were  already  masien  of  Abnntes,  of  main- 
lainina  tranquillity  among  ^e  immense  popula- 
tion of  Liebon,  of  potting  the  neighbouring  coast 
in  eeearity  against  an  attack  from  die  English 
fleet,  and  of  oocapying  the  Ibits  which  defended 
the  enoance  of  the  harboar»  ttieie  remained  only 
8.500  men  in  a  condition  to  march  against  the 
En^ish  army.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the 
Kngtiafa  bad  poshed  on  with  less  caution  (tatonne- 
ment)  and  timidity,  they  might  have  arrived 
several  day*  eariier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tagus,  have  prevented  the  junction  of  thesa 
fbroea,  and  pwaantod  themeelvea,  almost  without 
striking;  a  hiowt  belbre  the  capital,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  restrained  until  then,  would  have  in- 
awdialely  declared  in.  their  ftvooc. 


ing  of  delicacy  towards  Sir  Arthur  Welleg' 
ley,  honourable  to  himself,  he  declined 
assuming  the  command,  till  that  general 
should  have  completed  the  operation  which 


"  It  was  with  forces  so  greatly  inferior,  that  the 
French  ventured  to  encounter  the  English  army. 
The  latter  was  found  occupying  a  strong  position 
near  to  Vimiera,  resting  agamst  the  sea,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  fire  of  several  vesaeleof  wan  It 
was  oonuRited  at  8%0Q0  men,  although  the  divi- 
idon  of  denanl  Moore  had  not  yet  debarked. 
This  last  body  had  come  directly  from  Stockholiii» 
without  stopping  in  England,  and  was  composed 
of  10,000  men,  whose  discipline  and  the  talents 
of  their  conmiander  were  the  constant  theme  of 
oooveitation  in  the  British  anny.  The  French^ 
anxious  to. meet  their  enemies,  b^gan  the  attack 
with  too  much  precipitation  and  unpetuosity,  be- 
fore even  the  field  of  battle  bad  been  sufficiently 
reconnoitred.  The  consequence  was,  that  nothing 
was  done  eystematically ;  and  that  this  engage- 
ment had  more  the  appeanHioe  of  a  brisk  and 


mnauinary  skirmish,  than  a  regular  battle.    After 
a  three  hours  conflict,  equally  Moody  for  both 

Krties,  the  French  returned  to  the  ground  they 
d  occupied  previous  to  the  aflair,  and  reibmed 
their  ranks  before  the  eyes,  and  under  the  cannon 
nf  the  enemy,  without  the  sUghteat  moleaiBtkm 
from  the  latter;  and.  in  the  courre of  the  eane 
evening,  passed  quietly  through  a  dangerons  de- 
file in  their  rear,  and  took  up  a  pOBtkm  near  to 
Torree  Vedras.  During  tl^e  niaht,  General  K^- 
lerman,  who  had  been  sent  I0  Uie  Eltglieh  heed- 
qjoarten  nnder  diflbrent  pretext^  agned  the  pie- 
iiminariee  of  a  convention  with  Sir  Arthur  Wei* 
lesley^  now  Lord  Wellington,  who  commanded 
in  chief,  par  ta/mei,  during  the  action.  It  was 
provided  by  this  treaty,  that  the  French  army, 
with  all  the  ibieigneis  and  Poicogueee  who  vrisb. 
ed  10  panake  of  its  fbrtunei^  shoaM  betraoaported 
to  France  in  English  yesMle;  the  army  vvith  iai 
artillery,  iti  munitions,  its  armi,  its  hones,  and  its 
baggage ;  the  other  individuals  with  their  prbpe^ 
ty,  or  a  guarantee  that  what  they  left  behind 
ahould  be  respected.  There  were  at  that  time  in 
the  Tagus,  eiz  ftaseian  ships  of  the  Uneitfideone 
smaller  vesselfft  which  the  Freneh  wished  to  asae- 
ciate  with  thejr  own  destinies,  ,in  cooibrmity  U> 
the  treaties  which  united  the  two  natiomr ;  but  in 
eonseouenoe  of  some  perfitfioue  Ineinuations,  Ad- 
miial  Siniavhi  persisted  fa>  wishtag  to  treat  on  hie 
own aoeoont, and  he  was,  contiM^  tO;hie;  espae- 
tation,  forced  to  spbscribe  to  hnmiliating  condi- 
tions. Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  expedition 
of  the  French  into  Portugal,  of  the  battle  of  Vi- 
mieia,  and  the  conve»tk>n  of  Cintra,  about  which 
so moBh* noise  has  beeniaade  in £nglaiid,  and  all 
the  odhim  of  which  has  been  .very  unjuetly 
thrown  upon  ueneral  Dalrymple,  Che  commander^ 
in<chief  of  the  land  fbrcep.  It  is  certain  that  con- 
siderable boldrieSB  and  address  were  displayed  by 
the  French  in  extricatina  themselves  from  so  a 
awkward  a  eitoatwn,  and  that  the  British  pride 


must  have  been  grievously  wounded  at  seeing  a 
handful  of  Frendi,  without  hopes  of  suoceas, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
irritated  population,  treating  on  a  looting  of  equal- 
ity with  forces  so  superior  by  land  and  sea,  and 
even  requiring  to  be  comfortably  conveyed  tc 
France  in  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  without,  on 
their  part,  having  made  the  slightest  sacrifice. 
Scarcely  had  these  troops  been  debarked  upcm 
the  coasts  of  Brittany,  before  they  again  took  the 
road  to  nHtugal.*'<^pi  x.  xiv.  Ac 
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he  had  so  well  arranged.  On  the  23d,  the 
day  after  the  battTe,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
who  had  been  ordered  from  his  situation  as 
Lieutenant-goyernor  of  Gibraltar,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  command  of  all  the 
different  corps  sent  by  the  British  go- 
vernment into  Portugsd,  reached  Cintra, 
the  place  to  which  the  British  army  had 
moved.  A  very  few  hours  after  his  arri- 
Tal,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Junot, 
with  a  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, in  order  that  a  convention,  by  which 
the  French  should  evacuate  Portugal, 
might  be  settled  and  agreed  upon.  An 
armistice  was  accordingly  signed  by  Ge- 
neral Kellerman,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  on  behalf  of  the 
English,  the  [)rincipal  articles  of  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tnu  By  the  definitive  convention,  so  ex- 
traordinvv  in  all  its  articles,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  English  government  shoula  be  at 
the  expense  of  transporting  the  whole  of 
the  French  ansy  to  any  of  the  ports  in 
France,  between  Rochefort  and  L'Orient. 
When  the  army  arrived  in  France,  they 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve  asain  imme- 
diately. All  the  property  of  3ie  French 
army,  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  indi- 
viduals, was  to  be  sacred  and  untouched, 
and  might  either  be  sold  in  Portugal,  or 
carried  off  into  France.  The  embarkation 
was  to  take  place  in  three  divisions ;  the 
first  to  sail  within  seven  days  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  convention. 
No  native  of  Portugal  was  to  be  molested, 
or  considered  accountable  for  his  political 
conduct,  during  the  time  the  French  had 
occupied  that  country ;  and  such  of  them 
as  were  desirous  of  withdrawing  into 
France,  were  to  have  full  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property.  When  the  insur- 
rection in  Spain  nrst  broke  out,  Junot  had 
ordered  a  number  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
aerving  in  his  army,  into  confinement  in 
the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  in  return  for 
the  delivering  up  of  these  Spaniards,  the 
eommander-in-chief  of  the  British  army 
engaged  to  obtain,  firom  the  Spanish  jun- 
tas, the  release  or  restoration  of  such 
French  subjects,  either  military  or  civil, 
as  might  have  beeir  detained  in  Spain,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  that  occurred 
about  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June.  Respecting  the  Russian  flee^ 
which,  by  the  articles  of  the  armistice  was 
to  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  Tagus 
without  molestation,  a  convention  was 
ag[reed  to  by  Sir  Charles  Cotton  and  Ad- 
miral Siniavin,'(he  Russian  admiral,  by 
which  the  ships  and  stores  were  to  be  de- 
livered up  immediately,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land ;  there  to  be  held  as  a  deposit,  and 
not  to  be  restored  till  six  months  after  Uie 


conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  Russian  admiral,  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines,  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Russia,  at  the  expense 
of  ^e  British  government,  without  any 
stipulation  with  regard  to  their  future  ser- 
vices. 

Had  not  the  battle  of  Vimiera  exhibited 
the  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  British 
army  were  victorious  on  that  memorable 
day,  the  fact  would  scarcely  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  convention  of  Cintra.  In 
Portugal,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  terms 
of  the  convention  produced  loud  murmurs 
and  universal  discontent.  General  Ber- 
nardin  Freire,  commander  of  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  convention ;  and  the  coolness 
and  alienation  which  had  already  so  unfor- 
tunately taken  place,  were,  by  this  means, 
s^gravated  to  a  degree  nearly  approaching 
to  open  hostility.  On  the  15lh  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French  troops  completed  their 
embarkation,  after  a  variety  of  discussions 
upon  the  execution  of  the  convention;  and 
on  that  day  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  was 
completely  freed  from  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  who,  for  ten  months,  had  inflicted 
upon  the  country  the  most  severe  calami- 
ties and  privations.* 

That  the  state  and  disposition  of  Portu- 
gal did  not  realize  the  public  expectation, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  lar^  portion  of  the  British 
army  which  remamea  in  that  country,  at  a 
time  when  their  services  were  impenously 
demanded  by  the  situation  of  Spain.  As 
the  defeat  of  Junot  and  the  liberation  of 
Portttffal  were  only  mediate,  and  not  the 
final  objects  of  the  British  expedition,  as 
soon  as  that  service  was  accomplished, 
the  troops  ought  to  have  proceeded,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish 
patriots.  By  sea,  they  could  not  be  sent,' 
the  transports  being  all  occupied  in  re- 
storing the  conquer^  French  army  to  their 
country.  Instead,  however,  of  compensat- 
ing in  some  measure  for  the  ffreat  length 
of  time  which  a  march  by  land  would  ne- 
cessarily occupy,  the  troops  did  not  begin 
their  march  towards  Spain  till  two  months 
after  the  ratification  ot  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  and  even  then  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  men  were  left  behind. 

The  fatal  treaty  by  which  the  campaign 
in  Portugral  was  terminated,  drew  after  it 
a  long  tram  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  One 
of  its  first  effects,  was  to  suspend  all  the 

*  The  total  number  of  French  troopi,  Ac.  em- 
barked from  Portugal  in  virtue  of  the  convention 
or  Cintra,  including  the  ^niioni  of  Almeida  and 
Elvae,  amounted,  aoooidrng  to  the  official  relume 
made  to  the  Briti^  government,  tot4,73S  man,  91$ 
women,  116  chiUrao,  and  7S9  honaa. 
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operations  of  the  annv,  and  Sir  Hew  Dal* 
rvmple.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  were  all  summoned  to  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  whicli 
it  was  seen  proper  io  institute  into  that 
proceeding.  The  command  of  the  British 
army  was  now  vested  in  Sir  John  Moore— 
a  general  who  had  distinfiruished  himself 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Egypt,  and  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Sweden,  where  he  had  been  employ- 
ed as  commander-in-chief.  No  sooner  had 
the  command  deyoWed  upon  Sir  John,than 
the  utmost  activity  was  exerted  to  forward 
the  expedition  to  Spain.  The  British  army 
destined  to  act  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  assist  dn  expelling  the  French  in- 
vaders from  that  countnr,  consisted  of  the 
troops  which  marched  from  Lisbon,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Moore,*  and  those  which  were 
sent  from  England,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  David  Baird.f  The  latter  arrived  at 
Corunna  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  Sir 
David  Baird  was  astonished  and  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  junta  of  Galicia  at 
first  refused  him  permission  to  land  his 
troops ;  and  when  their  tardy  acquiescence 
was  at  length  obtained,  his  reception  was 
so  extremely  cold  and  dispiriting,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  reluc- 
tance of^the  Spanish  government,  express- 
ed in  the  first  stages  of  their  resistance  to 
the  French  oppression,  had  yet  been  over- 
come. The  same  impression  was  made 
on  Sir  John  Moore,  when  he  arrived  at 
Salamanca,  on  the  13th  of  November ;  and 
this  officer  wrote  from  that  place  to  the 
British  minister  at  Madrid,  aesiring  him 
(xanklv  to  inform  the  Spanish  government, 
that  if  they  expected  his  army  to  advance, 
they  must  prepare  themselves  to  pay  more 
attention  to  its  wants.  The  further  Sir 
John  Moore  advanced  into  Spain,  the  more 
strongly  was  he  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  the  information  upon  the  faith 
of  which  he  had  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  was  utterly  destitute  of  founda- 


*  Eflective  itrangth  of  the  fathe  which  imirch- 
cd  from  Portugal  onder  the  eomnuuid  of  Sir 


Aftaiery 
Cavalry, 
knfroliy. 


91S 

17,745 


-19,343 


t  BUective  itrength  of  the  troopi  that  roardied 
from  Conmna  under  Sir  Dsvid  Baird : 

ArtillMy, 611 

Cavalffy,         .....     1JS3S 
Inftnttv*  ....     6^^73 

10.788 

Tocal,  M  listed  in  the  a^jatant-genmral*!  re- 
port—30,065. 

Of  thiilbree,  715  men  were  left,  to  keep  open 
Ae  ooanmniGatton  with  PlortagsL 


tion.  He  had  been  officially  informed  that 
his  entry  into  Spain  would  bd  covered  by 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  men  ;• 
but  so  far  was  this  from  bein^  fhe  fact, 
that  he  had  now  advanced  within  three 
days'  march  of  the  French  army,  and  not 
even  a  Spanish  picket  had  appeared  to  pro- 
tect his  front.  All  the  principal  Spanish 
armies  were  beaten  and  dispersed;  Bur- 
gos was  in  possession  of  the  French ;  and 
even  Valladolid  had  been  entered  and  occu- 
pied by  their  cavalry.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Sir  John  Moor^  determined  to 
retreat ;  but,  before  he  could  put  his  deter- 
mination into  efiect,  he  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  strongly  urging  him  to 
advance  to  that  capital,  and  presenting  a 
highly-coloured  picture  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  determined  spirit  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  ample  resources  of  the  country. 
This  commumcation  was  speedily  follow- 
ed by  a  messenger,  sent  expressly  by  the 
Prince  of  Castelfranca  and  General  Mor- 
la,  the  Governors  of  Madrid,  with  a  paper, 
dated  September  3d,  bearing  their  signs* 
tures,  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  junta. 
This  paper  was  still  more  flatterring  in  its 
representations  of  the  zeal  and  resources 
of  the  Spaniards,  than  even  Mr.  Frere^s 
letter ;  and  in  an  evil  hour,  the  British 
general  suffered  his  judgment  to  give  way 
to  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment and  the  English  minister.  Under 
this  influence,  he  was  induced  to  suspend 
his  retreat,  and  to  order  Sir  David  Baird 
to  advance.  After  the  main  body  of  the 
army  had  been  joined  by  General  Hope's 
division,  they  advanced  towards  Vallado- 
lid, with  the  corps  under  Sir  David  Baird 
in  their  rear.  Before  they  had  proceeded 
a  day's  march  on  their  route.  Sir  John 
Moore  learned  by  an  intercepted  despatch, 
that  Bonaparte,  who  had  entered  Madrid 
on  the  4th  of  December,  was  advancing 
towards  Lisbon,  and  that  a  body  of  eighth 
een  thousand  men,  under  Soult,  was  posted 
at  Saldana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion.  Sir 
John,  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  hit 
troops,  by  leading  them  against  the  ene> 
my,  and  willinflr  to  embrace  any  oppor- 
tunity of  bene&ing  the  Spanish  cause, 
quitted  his  route  towards  Valladolid,  and 
by  a  movement  on  the  left,  having  effect* 
ed  his  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird,  ad- 
vanced by  rapid  marches  to  the  Carrion. 
Here,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  ar* 
mies  first  met,  and  tne  superiority  of  the 
British  cavalry,  under  Lord  Paffet^  was 
eminently  displayed  in  a  most  brilliant 
and   successful    skirmish.     But  just  as 

*  Lord  CaetlereagVe  deepateh  of  the  90th  of 
'  ir,180& 
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Sir  John  Moore  had  issued  his  orders 
for  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  com- 
mence a  general  attack,  and  had  requested 
the  Marquis  of  Romana  to  co-operate  with 
his  forces,  he  received  from  different  quar- 
ters, information  on  which  he  could  confi- 
dently rely,  that  Bonaparte  in  person  was 
adyancing  with  his  army,  in  order  to  get 
into  the  rear  of  the  British ;  that  the  army 
which  had  been  stationed  at  Talavera  had 
'moyed  forward  to  Salamanca;  and  that 
Soult  himself  had  received  stron?  rein- 
forcements. There  was  now  no  alterna- 
tiye ;  a  retreat  had  become  indispensable, 
and  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  route  that 
oufffat  to  be  pursued. 

The  numbers  of  the  French  army  that 
were  now  despatched  against  Sir  John 
Moore,  amounted  to  upwards  of  seven^ 
thousand.  The  corps  of  Soult,  before  it 
was  reinforced,  consisted  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men;  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
was  threatened  by  Junot,  who,  liberated  by 
the  convention  of  Cintra  from  his  perilous 
situation  in  Portugal,  had  now  a?ain  ad- 
vanced into  Spain  with  fifteen  thousand 
men;  while  Bonaparte,  who  had  quitted 
Madrid  on  the  18th,  with  forty  thousand 
troops,  was  at  this  moment  advancing,  with 
his  usual  rapidity,  upon  the  British  force. 
So  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  main  botiy  of 
the  French  army  under  Bonaparte,  and  so 
closely  did  they  pursue  Sir  John  Moore,  that 
the  acfvanced  guard  of  the  enemy  reached 
Tordesillas  on  the  same  day  that  the  Bri- 
tish began  to  retreat  from  Sahwin.  At 
Bene  vente,  the  cavalry  and  part  ofthe  artil- 
lery of  Bonaparte^s  army  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the  British,  ana  another  skirmish 
took  place,  which  terminated  greatly  to  the 
j^lory  and  honour  ofthe  British  cavalry,  and 
m  which  the  French  General  Lefevre,  at 
the  head  of  his  chasseurs,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. This  check  served  to  convince 
Bonaparte  that  his  main  force  could  not 
oyertake  Sir  John  Moore  before  he  had 
quitted  Benevente ;  and  thepresence  of  the 
emperor  being  required  in  rrance,  he  com- 
mitted the  further  prosecution  of  the  pur- 
suit to  Marshal  Soult,  the  Duke  of  Dalma* 
tia,  who,  with  three  divisions  under  his 
command,  was  ordered  to  follow  the  Bri- 
tish without  intermission,  and  to  effect  their 
destruction. 

The  situation  of  the  British  army  was 
at  this  time  dispiriting  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  midst  of  winter,  in  a  dreary  and 
desolate  country,  the  soldiers,  chilled  and 
drenched  by  deludes  of  rain,  and  wearied 
by  long  and  rapid  marches,  were  almost 
destitute  of  fuel  to  cook  their  yictuals,  and 
it  was  with  extreme  diffiooltjr  that  they 
procured  shelter.  Their  provisioiis  were 
scanty,  irregular,  and  difficult  of  attain- 


ment; the  wagons,  in  which  were  theii 
magazines,  bagg[age,  and  stores,  were  often 
deserted  in  the  nignt  by  the  Spanish  drivers, 
tenified  by  the  approach  of  the  French. 
Thus,  baggage,  ammunition,  stores,  and 
even  money,  were  frequently  obliged  to 
be  destroyed,  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  weak, 
the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  were  neces- 
sarily left  behind.*  In  the  midst  of  these 
distresses,  the  Spanish  peasantry  offered 
no  assistance,  and  showed  no  Sjrmpathy : 
on  the  contrary,  though  armed,  they  ^ed 
at  the  approach  of  the  English,  carrying 
with  them  every  thing  that  could  alleyiate 
their  distress,  or  contribute  to  their  pre- 
servation or  comfort.  Neither  money  nor 
threats  cduld  induce  them  to  afTord  any 
relief  or  assistance.  In  short,  the  whole 
behaviour  of  the  Spaniards,  during  the 
retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore's'  army,  was 
calculated  to  add,  in  no  trifling  decree,  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  British,  who  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  a  superior  force, 
and  suffering  under  the  most  cruel  priva- 
tions, in  the  cause  of  men,  who  .would 
neither  stir  in  their  own  behalf,  nor  assist 
those  who,  on  their  account,  were  encoun- 
tering these  accumulated  evils. 

The  difficulties  and  anxiety  of  the  Bri- 
tish commander  were  increased  hj  the  re- 
laxation which  took  place  in  the  discipline 
of  his  army.  The  disappointment  which 
they  experienced,  in  not  being  allowed  to 
measure  their  strenerth  with  the  enemy; 
the  privations  and  distresses  under  which 
they  laboured,  in  a  retreat  which  they 
considered  as  a  disgraceful  and  unneces- 
sary flight;  and,  above  all,  the  indifference 
to  their  sufferings  which  the  Spaniards  uni- 
formly manifested ;  contributed  to  weaken 
their  habits  of  order  and  subordination. 
Sir  John  Moore,  well  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences to  which  this  want  of  discipline 
miffht  lead,  found  himself  reluctantly  com- 
pefled  to  issae  such  orders  as  might  un- 
equivocally point  out  his  sense  of  so  great 
an  evil ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  express 
his  unalterable  determination  to  punisn,  in 
the  most  seyere  and  exemplary  manner, 
ev^  future  offender. 

The  French  army  was  now  pressing 
hard  upon  the  British;  and  Sir  Jolm 
Moore,  hating  previously  despatched  Ge- 
neral Crawford^s  division,  consisting  jf 
three  thousand  men,  to  Vigo,  came  to  the 
determination  to  halt  at  Lugo,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  January,  1809, 
and  to  offer  them  battle;  but  Marahal 
Soult  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack 
the  British,  in  the  strong  and  Judicious 


^  Sir  John  MooTO'klaMdeqatclwdaftMl  Gnmn- 
na,  Janoaiy  13lh»  1809L 
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pcnition  which  they  had  taken  up  near 
this  place.  Sir  John  Moore,'  not  judging 
it  safe,  either  to  act  ofibnaivel^,  or  to 
delay  his  retreat  any  longer,  quitted  his 
ffTound  in  the  night  of  the  9th,  leating  his 
fires  burning,  to  deceire  the  enemy.  On 
the  llth,  the  ^holeH>rAe  British  army 
reached  Corunna,  with  the  exception  of 
General  Crawford's  dirision,  which  had 
embarked  at  Vigo ;  but  unfortunately,  the 
transports  had  lR>t  yet  arrived,  and  the 
next  mominff,  the  French  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Daunatiau  were  seen  approaching 
Corunna.  Tlie  British  troops  were  now 
put  into  quarters,  and  their  leader  awaited 
the  progress  of  events.  Three  divisions 
occupied  the  town  and  suburbs,  the  re- 
serve was  posted  with  its  left  at  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Burgo,  and  its  right  on  the 
road  of  St.  J^eq  de  Compostella.  For 
twelve  days,  these  hardy  soldiers  had 
covered  the  retreat,  during  which  time 
they  had  traversed  eighty  nules  of  road  in 
two  marches,  passed  several  nights  under 
arms  in  the  snow  of  the  mountains,  were 
seven  times  enga6[ed  with  the  enemy,  and 
they  now  assembled  at  the  outposts,  hav- 
ing fewer  men  missing  from  their  ranks 
(including  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle) 
than  any  other  diyision  of  the  &nny ;  an 
admirable  instance  of  the  value  of  good 
discipline,  and  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
malignant  injustice  with  which  Sir  John 
Moore  has  been  accused  of  precipitating 
his  retreat  beyond  the  measure  of  human 
strength. 

The  bridffe  of  El  Burgo  was  immediate- 
ly deotroyea,  and  an  en^neer  was  sent  to 
blow  up  that  of  Cambria,  situated  a  few 
miles  up  the  Mero  river.  This  oiiicer  was 
mortified  at  the  former  failures,  and  so 
anxious  to  perform  his  duty  in  an  effectual 
manner,  that  he  lomaiaea  too  near  the 
mine,  and  was  killed  by  the  e^^plosion; 
but  there  was  also  a  bridge  at  Celas,  two 
leagues  higher  up,  and  at  that  place  Fran- 
ceecfai's  cavalry  crossed  ou  the  12th,  in- 
tercepted some  stores  coming  from  St. 
Jaeo,  and  made  a  few  prisoners. 

The  town  of  Corunna,  although  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  compel  an  pnemy  to 
break  ground  before  it,  was  weakly  fortified, 
and  to  the  southward  eoounasidea  by  some 
heights  close  to  the  walls.  Sir  John  Moore 
caused  the  land-front  to  be  repaired  and 
strengthened,  and  also  disarmed  the  sea- 
fooe  of  the  works,  and  occupied  the  cita- 
del. The  inhaAiitants  cheeitully  and  ho- 
nourably joined  in  the  labour,  although 
they  were  fully  aware  that  the  English 
intended  to  embark,  and  that  they  com- 
promised their  own  safety  by -aiding  the 
operation.  Such  flashes  of  light  from  the 
&tk  cloud  which  at  this  moment  covered 


Spain,  may  startle  the  mind  df  the  reader, 
and  make  him  doubt  if  the  Spanianis 
could  have  been  so  kisufiioient  to  Uieir 
own  defence,  as  th6y  have  been  represent- 
ed in  the  course  of  this  history.  *'  I  can 
only  answer,*'  says  a  highly  esteemed  au- 
thority,* «*  that  the  facts  were  as  I  have 
told  them,  and  that  it  was  such  paradoxi- 
cal indications  of  character  that  deceived 
the  world  at  this  time,  and  induced  men 
to  believe  that  the  reckless  daring  defiance 
of  the  power  of  France,  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  natriots,  would  be  strenu- 
ously supported.  Of  proveri>ially  vivid 
imagination  and  quick  resentments,  the 
Spaniards  feel  an  act  individually  rather 
than  nationally ;  and  during  this  war,  that 
which  appeared  to  be  in  them  constancy 
of  purpose,  was  in  reality  a  repetition  of 
momentary  fury,  a  succession  of  electric 
sparks  generated  by  a  constant  collision 
with  the  French  army,  and  daily  becoming 
faiiiter,  as  custom  reconciled  them  to  those 
injuries  and  insults  which  are  commonly 
the  attendants  of  war.** 

Procrastination  and  improvidence  are  the 
'besetting  sins  of  the  nation.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  large  magaaine  of  arms  and  am- 
munition was  in  Corunna:  these  stores 
had  been  sent  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  from  England,  and  they  were 
still  unaporopriated  and  unregarded  by  a 
nation  infested  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand enemies,  and  possessing  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  unclothed,  and  without 
weapons. 

Ttiree  miles  from  the  town,  four  thou- 
sand barrels  of  powder  were  piled  in  a 
magazine  built  upon  a  bill;  a  smaller 
quantity,  collected  in  another  store-house, 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  first:  to 
prevent  these  magazines  from  falling  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  they  were  both  ex- 
ploded on  the  13th.  The  smaller  maga- 
zine blew  up  with  a  terrible  noise,  and 
shook  the  houses  in  the  town ;  but  when 
the  train  reached  the  great  store,  there 
ensued  a  crash  like  the  bursting  forth  of  a 
volcano ;  the  earth  trembled  for  miles,  the 
rocks  were  torn  from  their  bases ;  and  the 
agitated  waters  rolled  the  vessels,  as  in  a 
storm ;  a  vast  column  o(  smoke  and  dust 
shooting  out  fiery  sparks  from  its  sides, 
arose  perpendicularly  and  slowly  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
fragments  of  all  kinds,  bursting  out  of  it 
wim  a  roaring  sound,  killed  several  pei^ 
sons  who  remained  too  near  the  spot.  A 
stillness,  interrupted  only  by  the  lashinff 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  succeeded,  ana 
the  business  of  the  war  went  on. 

The  ground  in  front  of  Corunna  is  ia- 


^Coloael  Napier,  vol.  i.  ^  489. 
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practicable  for  caralry,  and  as  the  horses 
still  left  alive  were  generally  fonndered, 
and  it  was  ioipossible  to  embark  them  all 
in  the  face  or  an  enemy,  a  great  number 
were  reluctantly  ordered  to  be  shot.  These 
poor  animals,  already  worn  down  and  feet- 
oroken,  would  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  French  caval^  or 
used  as  draft  cattle,  until,  by  procrastmat- 
iDg  suflferings  of  the  nature  which  thev 
hful  already  endured,  they  should  be  killed. 

On  examining  tlie  different  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Sir  John  Moore  deter- 
mined to  occupy  a  range  of  hills  near  the 
town,  and  on  the  13th  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  his  anny. — One* 
diyision  under  General  Hope  occupied^  a 
hill  on  the  left,  commandinpr  the  road  to 
Betanzos;  the  diyision  under  Sir  Dayid 
Baiid  extended  from  this  village,  and 
bending  to  the  right,  the  whole  formed  a 
crescent ;  the  rifle  corps  on  the  side  of  Sir 
Dayid  Baird  formed  a  chain  across  a  val- 
ley, and  communicated  with  General  Fra- 
ser's  division,  which  was  drawn  up  near 
the  road  to  Vigo,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Corunna;  and  the  reserve,  under  Major- 
ffeneral  Paget,  occupied  a  villaffe  on  the 
Betanzos  road,  about  half  a  mue  in  the 
rear  of  Generid  Hope.  On  the  14th,  in 
the  evening,  the  transports,  appointed  to 
convey  the  British  army  to  their  native 
shores,  hove  in  sight.  On  the  15th  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  height  opposite 
the  mitish  position.  About  noon,  on  the 
16th,  he  began  to  place  some  fvtns  in  the 
ftoat  of  the  ri^ht  and  left" of  his  line,  and 
followed  up  this  preparatory  movement  by 
a  rapid  attack  upon  the  division  of  Gene- 
ral Baird.  When  the  enemy*s  line  first' 
be«ui  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  employed  in  visiting  the 
outposts,  and  in  explaining  to  the  general 
officer*  his  plans  for  conducting  Sie  em- 
barkation. Surprised,  but  by  no  means 
disconcerted  by  this  intelligence,  he  flew 
to  tiie  field  of  battle,  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day  would 
not  allow  the  British  army  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  of  that  victory  which  he  felt 
assured  now  awaited  them. 

Tlie  first  attack  of  the  enemy  was  di- 
rected aeainst  the  right  wing  of  the  British, 
and  Sir  John  Moore,  well  aware  that  this 
was  his  vulnerable  point,  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  position,  in  order  to  animate 
and  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  troops. 
Early  in  the  engagement.  Sir  David  Baird, 
the  second  in  command,  while'  leading  his 
division,  had  his  arm  dreadfully  shattered 

S  grape-shot,  and  was  in  consequence 
tiged  to  quit  the  field.  An  attempt  was 
now  made  by  the  French  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  British  line ;  but  this  maneu- 


vre  was  completely  defeated  by  the  4th 
regiment  falling  back,  and  opening  a  flank- 
ing fire  upon  the  assailants.  Sir  John 
Moore,  after  exclaiming,  "  That  is  exactly 
what  I  wished,**  rode  up  to  the  50th  regi- 
ment, and  directed  them  to  charge  ue 
enemy ;  this  order  they  obeyed,  notwith- 
standing the  intervention  of  an  enclosure 
in  front,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  out  of 
the  village  of  Elvina,  with  grreat  slaughter. 
The  general  next  proceeded  to  the  42a,  who 
being  addressed  by  him  in  the  flattering 
and  proud  words,  '*  Highlanders,  remem- 
ber E^pt!"  charged  the  French  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  and  forced  their 
ranks  to  retreat.  The  career  of  this  gal- 
lant oflicer  was  now  drawin?  to  a  close ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  Captain  Har- 
dinge  was  reporting  to  him  that  the  guards 
were'  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  the 
42d,  a  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery struck  Sir  John  Moore,  and  carrying 
away  his  left  shoulder  and  part  of  the  col- 
lar bone,  left  his  arm  hanging  to  his  body 
by  the  flesh.  The  violence  of  the  stroke 
brought  him  to  the  ground ;  but  so  com- 
posed and  unaltered  was  his  countenance, 
and  so  intently  was  his  mind  fixed  upon 
the  advancing  Highlanders,  that  for  a  few 
moments  it  was  hoped  that  he  was  rather 
stunned  than  materially  hurt  by  the  shot. 
It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  that  the 
wound  was  mortal,  and  the  expirinfir  hero 
was  prevailed  upon  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
removed  to  the  rear.  On  his  way  from  the 
field,  he  ordered  Captain  Hardinge  to  re- 
port his  wound  to  General  Hope,  who  now 
assumed  the  command.*    Tne  soldiers* 


*  The  psrticulan  of  the  last  noomenti  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  Jonn  Moore  are  thui  related  by  hii  friend, 
Colonel  Andenon:— **I  met  the  general  in  the- 
evening  of  the  16th  of  January,  oonveyed  off  the 
field  in  a  blanket  and  nahet.  He  knew  me  im- 
mediately, though  it  was  almost  dark,  tqueeied 
me  by  tlie  hand,  and  aaid, '  AnderBOO,  don^t  leave 
me.'  He  spoke  to  the  luiiiieonfl  on  their  examin- 
ing hit  wounds,  but  was  in  such  pain  that  he 
oottld  say  little.  After  some  time  he  seemed  veiy 
anxious  to  speak  to  me,  and,  at  intervals,  got  oat 
as  follows :  *  Andenon,you  know  that  I  have  al- 
ways wished  to  die  this  way.*  He  then  asked, 
'  Are  the  French  beaten  f*  which  ha  repeated  to 
every  one  he  knew  as  they  came  in.  *  I  nope  the 
people  of  Enaland  will  be  satisfied  !~l  hope  my 
country  will  do  me  justice !— Anderson,  jrou  will 
see  my  friends  as  soon  as  j^u  can^-Tell  them — 

every  thing— Say  to  my  mother,* ^Here  hia 

voice  quite  failed  him,  and  he  was  excessively 
a^tated— *  Hope — Hope— I  have  much  to  say  to 
hinv — but  cannot  get  it  out— are  Colonel  Grabaa 
—and  all  my  aides-de-camp,  well— I  have  made 
my  will,  and  have  remembered  my  servants. — 
Colbome  has  my  will.— end  all  my  papers.* 

*'  Major  Colbome  then  came  into  the  room.  He 
spoke  most  kindly  to  him,  and  then  said  to  me, 
*AndenM>n,  remember  you  go  to— , and  tell 
him  it  is  my  request,  and  that  I  expect  he  will  gfve 
Miiior^lboroe  a  lieuienant-oolonelcy^-He  hai 
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althoagfa  aware  of  the  situation  of  their 
chiefs,  continued  to  support  the  contest 
with  undiminished  constancy.  The  attack 
of  the  French  upon  the  right  of  the  British 
line  was  completely  repulsed;  and  they 
were,  in  their  turn,  ohliged  to  draw  back 
their  left  flank,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
turned.  Their  next  attempt  was  against 
the  centre :  but  here  they  were  successfully 
resisted  by  Generals  Manningham  and 
Leigh,  The  last  effort  of  the  enemv  was 
directed  against  the  left  of  the  British 
army,  but  they  were  almost  instantly 
driven  back  with  loss ;  and  although  the 
discharge  of  cannon,  and  the  report  of 
musketry,  continued  till  night  put  an  end 
to  the  operations,  yet  at  four  oMock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  English  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  advance,  and  victoiy  was  no 
longer  doubtful. 

When  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
this  complete  and  brilliant  victory  was 
achieved,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
honour  which  it  reflects  on  the  British 
arms  will  be  dulv  appreciated.  Exhausted 
and  worn  out  by  rapid  marches  over  a 
country  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  destitute  of  food  and  shelter,  and  de- 
prived by  sickness  and  the  casualties  of 
war  of  ten  thousand  of  their  companions  in 
aims,  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  re- 
sisted and  successfully  repelled  the  attacks 
of  an  enemy  amounting  to  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men  :*  and  wtiile  the  loss  of  the 
British  in  the  battie  of  Corunna  amounted 
to  from  seven  to  eight  hundred,  the  loss 
of  the  French  is  estimated  at  two  thousand. 

General  Hope,  aware  of  the  approach- 
ing succours  okthe  French  army,  and  of 
the  circumstences  under  which  the  British 
troops  were  placed,  judgred  it  advisable  to 
proeeed  in  the  embarkation,  for  which  in- 


been  long  with  mer-and  I  know  him  most  wor- 
thy of  it'  He  then  asked  M^jor  Colbome, '  if  the 
French  were  beaten  f  and  on  being  told  they 
wero  on  every  point,  he  nid  *  It*i  a  great  satisfac- 
taon  to  me  to  know  we  have  beaten  the  French. 
— b  Paget  in  the  room  f  On  my  telling  him,no  ; 
he  nM,  'Remember  me  to  him.— It's  General  Paget 
I  mean— he  ia  a  fine  fellow.— I  feel  m^lf  no 
mnog—l  Aar  I  ihall  be  k>ng  dying.— It  is  great 
aneeaineas— It  ia  great  pain.*  He  thanked  the 
amgeona  Ibr  their  trouble.  Captains  Percy  and 
Stanhope,  two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  then  came 
into  the  room.  He  spoke  kindly  to  both,  and 
aaked  Peicy.t  *  if  all  his  aidea-de-camp  were  well  f 
Afteraome  interval  he  said, '  Slanhope4— remem- 
ber AM  to  your  siste^.'  He  pressed  ray  hand  close 
IB  his  body,  and  m  a  fow  minutes  died  without  a 
atrnffle.*^ 

*  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British 
smy  in  Spain,  by  Jamea  Moore,  Esq. 

t  The  Uoooumble  Captain  Percy,  son  of  lord 
Beveriy. 

t  The  Hbnoomble  Captain  Stanhope,  third  son 
of  £ari  Stanhope,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt 
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deed  the  preparatoiy  measures  had  been 
taken  by  Sir  John  Moore.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
the  troops  quitted  their  position,  and 
marched  into  Corunna,  where  the  embar- 
kation for  £ngland  inunediately  com- 
menced ;  and  so  well  concerted  were  the 
arrangements,  that  during  the  niffht,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  nay,  th( 
whole  army,  including  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, were  placed  on  board  the  transports 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy* 

When  the  moi^g  dawned,  the  French, 
observing  that  the  British  had  abandoned 
their  position,  pushed  forward  some'battar 
lions  to  the  heights  of  St.  Lucie,  and  about 
noon  succeeded  in  establishing  a  battery, 
which,  playing  upon  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  caused  a  great  deal  of  disorder 
amongst  the  transports.  Several  masters 
cut  their  cables,  and  four  vessels  went 
ashore ;  but  the  troops  being  immediately 
removed  by  the  men-of-war's  boats,  the 
stranded  vessels  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  fleet  at  last  got  out  of  harbour. 
General  Hill's  brigade  then  embarked  from 
the  citadel ;  but  General  Beresford,  with  a 
rear-guard,  kept  possession  of  that  work 
till  the  18th,  when  the  wounded  being  all  f . 
put  on  board,  his  troops  likewise  em- 
barked.* The  inhabitants  faithfully  main- 
tained the  town  against  the  French,  and 
the  fleet  sailed  for  England. 

As  it  had  always  been  the  wish  of  Sir 
John  Moore  to  die  on  the  field  of  battie,  so 
it  had  been  his  earnest  request  that  he 
should  be  buried  where  he  fell.  This  re- 
quest, so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  a  general 
whose  distinguishinfr  characteristic  it  was 
to  have  "  spent  his  life  amonff  his  troops," 
was  strictiy  complied  with.  At  the  solemn 
hour  of  midnight,  the  coips  was  carried  to 
the  citadel  of  Corunna  by  Colonel  Gia* 
ham.  Major  Colbome,  and  the  aides-de- 
camp, and  deposited  in  Colonel  Graham^s 
quarters.  A  grave  was  dug  on  the  ram- 
parts by  a  party  of  the  9th  regiment,  the 
aides-de-camp  attending  by  turns.      No 

^''The  loss  of  the  English  army  was  never 
sufficieutly  returned,  but  was  estimated  by  Sir 
John  Hope  at  abont  eight  hundred.  The  French 
loss,  I  have  no  aocuiaie  aoooont  of.  I  have  heaid 
from  French  officers  that  it  was  above  three  thou- 
sand men :  this  number,  I  confess,  appears  to  lae 
exaggerated ;  but  that  it  was  very  great,  I  can 
readOy  believe.  The  arms  of  the  British  were 
all  new,  the  ammunitkm quite  fiash,  audit  is  well  • 
known  that,  whedier  fiom  the  peculiarity  of  our 
muskets,  the  physical  strength  and  coolness  of  the 
men,  or  both  combined,  the  fire  of  an  English  line 
is  at  dl  times  the  most  destructive  known.  The 
nature  of  dye  ground,  also,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  the  artillery  on  either  skle ;  henoe,  the 
French  columns,  in  their  attacks,  were  exposed  to 
a  fire  of  grape  which  they  oould  not  return,  b^- 

I  cause  of  the  distance  of  their  batteriea."— Abpier, 
vol.Lpb499.— W.G. 
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coffin  ooald  be  procured,  and  the  body  was 
never  undressed,  but  wrapped  up  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff  in  a  muitary  cloak  and 
blankets.  At  eijrht  o'clock  in  Uie  morning 
of  the  17th,  the  interment  took  place ;  the 
officers  of  his  family  bore  the  body  to  the 
grere ;  the  foneral  service  was  read  by  the 
chaplain;  and  the  earth  received  the  re- 
mains of  the  denarted  hero. 

The  benefits  derived  to  an  army  from  the 
example  of  a  distin^ished  commander,  do 
not  terminate  at  his  death;  his  virtues 
live  in  the  recollection  of  his  associates, 
and  his  fame  remains  the  strongest  incen- 
tive to  great  and  glorious  actions.  Edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  regimental  duty, 
SAt  John  Moore  at  an  early  period  obtain- 
ed, with  ^neral  anprobation,  that  conspi- 
cuous station  in  wnieh  he  gloriously  ter- 
minated his  honourable  life.  His  country, 
the  object  of  his  latest  solicitude,  has 
reared  a  monument  to  his  lamented  memo- 
ry, and  at  his  death  the  commander-in- 
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chief  held  him  forth  as  an  example  to  the 
British  army.* 

This  first  campaign  in  Spain  was  disas- 
trous in  the  extreme ;  the  object  of  the  en- 
terprise, which  was  to  drive  the  French 
from  that  country,  entirely  failed,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  of 
the  native  armies,  favoured  the  sujl^osi- 
tion,  that  the  first  burst  of  patriotism, 
which  had  astonished  all  Europe,  was 
merely  a  momentary  ebullition.  The  Bri- 
tish troops  lost  much  in  their  retreat,  but 
in  battle  they  lost  nothing.  The  battle 
of  Corunna,  which  dos^  the  glorious 
career  of  the  commander4n-chief,  and  the 
suffering  of  his  followers,  will  for  ever 
live  in  the  recollection  of  his  grateful 
country.  Like  Wolfe,  Sir  John  Moore  fell 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  the  moment 
of  victory :  and  like  that  general,  his  me- 
mory will  never  cease  to  hold  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  military  annals  of  his 
country. 
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I  of  America  and  the  belligersnt  Powers  of  Europa 


Tkir  year  1806  was  ushered  in  by  an 
offer  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  be- 
come the  mediator  of  a  general  peace.* 
A  similar  offer  had  been  made  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year,f  when  the 
emperor  proposed  his  amicable  mediation 
to  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  invited  them  to  open 
a  niegottation  for  peace;  intimating  that 
any  place  in  his  aominions,  remote  from 
the  seat  of  war,  might  be  fixed  upon  for 
assembling  the  congress.  To  this  propo- 
sal, the  British  government  aecedea,  pro- 
vided that  the  proffered  mediation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  belligerants.±  The 
affairs  of  the  continent  at  this  period  were, 
however,  such  as  to  afford  little  expecta- 
tion of  the  return  of  tranquillity,  and  seven 
months  elapsed  before  anything  more  was 

*  Note  ffxun  Count  Stahremberg  to  Mr.  Seore- 
tary  Canning,  dated  I/mdon,  January  1, 180a 

f  Note  fiom  the  same  10  the  HUDSk  dated  Lon- 
don, AprillS^  1607. 

X  Note  from  Mr.  Omning  to  Cotml  Stahrem- 
berg, dated  April  86, 1807. 


heard  on  the  subject.  The  Prince  de  Stah- 
remberg, the  Austrian  envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  London,  then  transmitted 
another  note  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreigrn  affair8,f  announcing  that  he  had 
received  positive  orders  from  his  court,  to 
make  the  most  earnest  representations  on 
the  importance  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
struggle  which  still  existed  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  effects  of  which 
might  produce  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the 
most  fatal  consequences;  and  the  empe- 
ror, therefore,  officially  and  earnestly  re- 
(^uested  a  formal  assurance  from  the  Bri* 
tish  government,  of  its  readiness  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  for  a  maritime  peace.  To 
this  proposal,  Mr.  Canning  replied,^  that 
his  majesty  was  now,  as  he  had  at  all 
times  been,  prepared  to  enter  into  a  nego> 
tiation  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a  peace 
as  should  be  consistent  with  his  fidelity  to 

*  See  General  Orders,  dated  Hoiso-Guaids,  Fe- 
bruary 1. 1609. 
t  Dated  November  SO,  1807. 
t  Dated  November  S3, 1807. 
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his  allies,  vaA  shotild  i»rovidd  (bt  the  tren* 
quilliw  and  security  of  Europe.  On  the 
Ist  of  January,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
transmitted  another  note,  stating,  that  he 
was  charged  by  his  court,  to  propose  to  the 
British  ministry  to  send  phnijpotentiaries 
immediately  to  Paris,  for.  the  purpose  of 
treatinp^  for  peace  with  all  the  powers  at 
war  with  England ;  and,  in  otder  to  avoid 
everr  species  of  delay,  he  was  authorized 
by  France  to  give  passports  to  the  minis- 
ters who  might  be  ajipointed  to  that  mis- 
sion. Mr.  Canning,  in  reply,  expressed 
the  regret  of  his  majesty,  that,  auer  the 
correspondence  in  the  month  of  April  last, 
the  present  overture  did  not  notify  the  ac- 
ceotance  of  the  conditions  then  stated,  afl 
indispensable  preliminaries  to  a  |iegotia- 
tion;  and  extended  only  to  the  powers 
combined  with  France  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  not  to  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  war  with  France.  It 
was  further  urged,  that  the  Austrian  am>- 
bassador  had  omitted  to  explain  from 
whom  he  received  his  commission  to  pro- 
pose that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  sent 
to  Paris,  whether  from  his  imperial  mas- 
ter, or  from  the  government  of  France,  and 
that  no  intimation  was  given  of  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  treat;  his 
majesty,  therefore,  could  only  repeat,  that 
be  was  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  France  on  a  footing  of  perfect  eaual- 
itjT,  embracing  the  interests  of  the  allies 
of  both  powers ;  but  under  such  dreum- 
stances,  his  majesty  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  give  the  Austrian  ambassador  any 
authority  to  speak  in  his  majesty*s  name 
to  the  government  of  France :  as  soon  as 
the  basis  was  settled,  his  majesty  would 
be  prepared  to  name  plenipotentiaries,  but 
he  would  not  again  consent  to  send  them 
to  a  hostile  capital.  Four  days  after  the 
date  of  this  answer,  the  Prince  de  Stah- 
rember^  demanded  his  passports.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Adair,  the  British  envoy 
at  Vienna,  quitted  that  capital,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  an  intimation  from  the  Aus- 
trian government;  and  in  a  declaration 
of  war,  issued  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
against  England,  on  the  I8th  of  February, 
1808,  it  was  asserted,  **1hat  it  was  impofi»- 
sible  not  to  perceive,  in  the  course  pursued 
by  the  British  ministry,  a  disposition  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  peace  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  not  to  listen  to  whatever  had 
any  tendency  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.**  Thus  was  Utie  house  of  Austria 
added  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  Gxisat 
Britain ;  but  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries,  and  their  mutual  apprehen- 
sion of  the  power  and  influence  or  France, 
served  to  give  to  the  contest  the  character 
rather  of  nominal  than  of  real  hostility. 


The  inflosnee  of  thv  tnatr  of  THnt  upon 
the  afiairs  of  the  north  of  Europe,  soon 
hegVBi  to  unfold  itself;  and  Russia,  now 
beeoffie  the  wtllingr  instrument  of  French 
policy,  not  only  withdraw  from  her  alli- 
anoe  with  Sweden,  butprepued  to  attaek 
that  ooUntrv  a»seon  as  the  season  of  the 
year  would  admit  of  hostile  operatioiw. 
Denmark,  which,  by  the  bombardment  of 
hor  capital,  and  the  seixuie  of  her  fleet, 
had  been  thrown  completely  into  the  anna 
of  France,  viewed  Sweden  as  tbe  ally  of 
England,  with  feelings  of  hostility  and 
disevsl  -These  feelings  were  increased 
andexiasperated  by  the  suspidon  thatSwe* 
den  had  approved  of  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, and  had  been  by  no  means  india- 
posisd  to  oceopy  the  island  of  Zealand^ 
when  it  was  lert  by  the  English.  In  this 
perilous  situation,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
threatened  wiHi  an  invasion  of  the  soudi- 
em  part  of  his  dominiona,  by  the  joint 
forces  of  Denmark  and  France,  and  with 
an  «ttack  on  Finland  by  his  .powerful 
neighbour,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  he- 
became  the  evident  duty,  as  well  as  ike 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  to  assist  her 
weak  bat  firm  ally  by  eveiy  means  in  her 
power.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Feb* 
ruary,  1808,  a  convention  was  entered  into 
betwera  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
King  of  Sweden.  By  this  subsidiary  treft» 
ty,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  Aat  Great  Bri- 
tain should  pay  to  the  King  of  Sweden  the 
sum  of  twMve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  in  eoual  instalments  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  month;  this  sum 
was  to  be  empioyed  by  Sweden  in  putting 
in  motion  all  her  land  foroes,  with  her 
flotilla,  and  such  part  of  her  fleet  as  might 
be  deemed  neeessary.  By  a  separate 
article,  the  respeetfre  sovereigns  agieed 
to  arrangie  and  concert,  as  spcMily  as  cii^ 
cumstances  would  allow,  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  the  aux- 
iliary fircea  which  Great  Britain  shoiild 
send  into  the  Baltic,  whemvw  the  war 
between  Swsden  and  Russia,  or  Denmarici 
shonld  aetually  take  place. 

A  very  short  time  af^er  this  treaty  was 
entered  mlOf  and  before  the  ligoiua  of  a 
Biorthem  winter  bad  subsided,  the  Russiu , 
troops^  to  ihs  aaoant  of  forty  thousand, 
eroMed  the  £rontisr  of  Finland,  and  pn>> 
ceeded  mthout  inlOTniption  as  far  as  Hel- 
singfbr;  and  this  hostile  measure,  which 
waa  undertaken 'Without  ike  previous  for- 
malitjr  of  a  declaration  of  war^  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  attempted  to  justify  on  the 
ground  that  Sweden  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  a  war  against  England, 
provoked  br  the  hostile  aggression  oom- 
mitled  by  that  power  against  the  King  of 
Denmark.    This  charge  was  not  denied 
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by  Gnstayas  Adolphns,  who  admitted  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  existing^  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia,  he  was  bound 
to  aveng;e  the  violation  of  the  Baltic  in  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen;  but,  before  he 
co-operated  for  this  purpose,  he  called 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  pxocure 
the  liberation  of  the  coast  of  that  sea  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  to 
open  the  German  harbours  to  English 
▼essels. 

The  declaration  of  Denmark  against 
Sweden,  which  was  issued  on  the  99th  of 
February,  dwelt  a  great  length,  and  in 
rery  emphatic  language,  on  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen,  yftkile  all  the  rest  of  £u- 
rope  resounded  with  cries  of  indignation 
at  this  atrocious  crime,  committed  against 
a  neutral  and  unoffending  state,  Sweden 
alone  preserved  a  total  silence;  and  had 
actually  renewed  her  alliance  with  a  power 
which  threatened  the  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  ports  of  Zealand  with  her 
armaments.  Under  these  ciroumstancee, 
Denmark  found  herself  compelled  to  adopt 
entirely  the  resolutions  of  Russia  in  re- 
spect to  Sweden,  and  to  declare  that  she 
would  not  separate  her  cause  from  that  of 
her  august  and  faithful  ally.  The  answer 
of  the  Kinff  of  Sweden  to  the  Danish  de- 
claration or  war,  was  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  relations  of  the  two  countries 
were  merely  those  of  peace ;  they  were  not 
united  for  war.  When,  therefore,  in  1606, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia  were  leagued 
against  France,  Denmark  preserved  her 
neutrality  without  being  called  upon  by 
Sweden  to  assist  her  in  the  war.  From 
this  cireumstance,  the  King  of  Sweden 
was  persuaded  that  the  naval  force  of 
Denmark  would  not  be  employed  for  the 
interest  of  his  kingdom;  and  after  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  bad  every  reason  to 
fear  that  Denmark,  overawed  or  pereuaded 
by  Russia  and  France,  would  direct  her 
fli^t  against  him.  With  these  impressions 
and  apprehensions,  the  King  of  Sweden 
did  not  think  himself  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere when  England  attacked  Copen- 
hagen. 

Count  Buxhovden,  to  whom  the  chief 
eommand  of  the  Russian  ammy  in  Finland 
was  confided,  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
frontiers,  before  he  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants,  assuring  them  that  the 
Russian  army  did  not  enter  their  country 
as  enemies,  but  as  Mends;  and  that  the 
object  of  the  emperor  was  to  render  Fin- 
land more  prosperous  and  happy,  by  in- 
corporating ihat  state  with  the  Russian 
empire.  The  army,  sent  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  the  defence  of  Finland,  was 
commanded  by  Count  Klingspor,  a  gene- 
ral of  uncommon  talents  ana  skill.    On 


him,  Buxhovden  endeavoured  to  prevail, 
by  means  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray 
the  cause  of  his  master ;  but  the  Swedish 
ffeneial  remained  firm  and  unshaken  in 
his  integrity,  loyalty,  and  zeal.  But  al- 
though the  Swedes  were  unassailable  by 
the  weapons  of  corruption,  they  were  by 
no  means  in  such  force  as  to  enable  them 
to  oppose,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
the  first  advances  of  their  enemies;  and 
within  a  month  after  the  invasion  of  Swe- 
dish Finland,  Abo,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Biomeberg  soon  shared  the  fate 
of  Abo ;  and  Count  Klingspor,  finding  the 
Swedish  army  too  weak  to  sustain  the  con- 
test, fell  back  upon  his  resources.  This 
retreat,  continued  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred English  miles,  through  a  country 
alrsiost  without  roads,  and  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  has  been  compared  to  the  cele- 
brated retreat  of  Moreau  from  Germany ; 
and  the  Russians,  disappointed  in  their 
attempt  to  surround  or  cut  off  Klingspor, 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  towards  the 
southern  part  of  Finland. 

The  next  place  a^inst  which  the  Rus- 
sians directed  all  ueir  means,  both  of 
artifice  and  force,  was  Sweaborg.  This 
city,  from  the  great  strength  of  its  natural 
position,  aided  by  the  works  which  have 
oeen  raised  for  its  defence,  has  justly  been 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  north.  The 
bombardment  commenced  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  but  without  much  injury,  either 
to  the  houses  or  to  the  forces :  few  of  the 
garrison  were  either  killed  or  wounded  ; 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  ammuni- 
tion had  been  expended,  when  the  Swedish 
governor,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of 
treachery,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
capture  of  Sweaborg,  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced into  the  norSi  of  Finland,  and  in 
many  places,  particularly  at  Wasa,  they 
committed  the  most  atrocious  and  barbar 
reus  cruelties.  For  a  short  time,  however, 
the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  drive  the  Russians  back 
into  the  south  of  Finland,  but  these  suc- 
cesses were  only  of  a  temporary  nature ; 
the  Russian  army  suffered  more  nom  want 
of  provisions,  than  from  the  partial  victo- 
ries gained  over  them ;  and  when,  by  their 
vicimty  to  the  more  fertile  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  borders  on  Russia,  they  had 
been  recruited  and  supplied,  they  were  again 
enabled  to  advance  against  the  Swedes 
with  a  very  superior  Torce.  Klingspor, 
after  having  pertormed  the  part  of  an  able 
and  skilful  general,  found  himself  obliged 
to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  enemy, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  tlie  ope- 
rations in  Finland  should  be  suspended. 
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and  that  they  should  not  he  renewed  with- 
out eight  days  previous  notice. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful a^inst  Norway.  His  first  efforts 
against  the  unprepared  Norwegians  were 
attended  with  some  success ;  hut  as  soon 
aa  the  neasantry  had  put  themselves  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  and  obtained  the  co- 
opeTBtion  of  the  regular  forces,  they  were 
enabled  not  only  to  defend  their  own  terri- 
toiy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy,  hut 
also  to  act  offensively  and  successfully 
against  the  Swedes. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  surrounded,  Great. 
Britain  was  not  unmindful  of  the  assist- 
ance which  she  had  engaged  to  afford 
him.  An  Enslish  army,  consisting  of 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  aiiived  at 
Gottenbnrg  on  the  17th  of  May ;  hut  after 
having  remained  on  board  the  transports 
for  several  weeks,  the  troops  returned  to 
England  without  having  been  disembark- 
ed. The  Swedish  monarch,  enraged  at 
the  refusal  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  expose 
his  troops  to  loss  and  dishonour,  witnout 
the  smallest  probability  of  benefiting  the 
cauae  in  which  they  were  to  be  engaged, 
pat  the  English  general  under  arrest,  and 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  he 
effected  his  escape  on  board  the  British 
fleet.  The  squadron  which  was  sent  to 
the  Baltic  by  the  English  government, 
onder  the  eonamand  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
having  joined  the  Swedish  Admiral  Nauck- 
ho^  with  the  Centaur  and  Implacable, 
sailed,  on  the  35th  of  August,  in  auest  of 
the  Russian  fleet  On  the  dav  following, 
the  Russians  were  discovered  off  Hango 
Udd.  The  British  ships  outsailed  their 
allies ;  and  about  five  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Implacable  brought 
the  Sewolod,  of  seventy-four  guns,  to  close 
action.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes, 
the  enemy's  ship  was  completel^r  silenced, 
and  her  colours  struck.  Tne  British  com- 
mander used  every  maneuvre  to  brin^  on 
a  general  action,  but  the  Russian  admiral, 
aware  of  this  intention,  took  refuge  in  the 
port  of  Rogerswick.  The  Russian  ship 
which  had  engaged  with  the  Implacable, 
grounded  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  in  the  Centaur  to  brin^  her  off,  but 
owinsr  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  it 
was  found  impossible  to  get  her  afloat. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  finding  all  his  endea- 
vours fruitless,  took  the  prisoners  out  of 
the  Russian  ship,  and  set  fire  to  her.  As 
soon  as  the  Russian  squadron  had  entered 
the  port  of  Ro^rswick,  the  men  were  em- 
ployed in  forufving  the  harbour  against 
the  attacks  of  the  combined  fleet,  and  so 
successful  were  their  exertions,  that  every 
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attempt  to  injure  the  Russimi  ships  nroved 
ineffectual. 

The  influence  of  the  French  emperor 
had  now  become  predominant  in  the  court 
of  Russia.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tbat^  influence,  there  were  many  proofs. 
Caulincourt,  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  was 
sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  his  diplomatic  talents  were 
unremittingly  exerted  to  guard  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  from  every  con- 
sideration which  could  interfere  wi&  the 
views  of  his  master.  Under  this  influence, 
the  interests  of  Russia  were  sacrificed, 
and,  in  order  to  inflict  a  feeble  blow  on 
English  commerce,  the  Russian  nobility 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  disposing 
of  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  Eng- 
lish merchants  who  remained  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg were  continually  harassed  with 
new  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  every  in- 
dignitv  and  insult  which  the  French  iun- 
bassador  thought  proper  to  suggest.  He 
alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  Alexan- 
der, wnom,  sometimes  by  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  and  at  others  by  obscure  threats 
of  .his  master's  ven^nce,  he  managed 
with  that  facility  which  a  man  of  experi- 
ence and  superior  mind  will  always  pos- 
sess over  one  with  less  energy  of  intellect 
and  less  stability  of  character. 

The  King  of  Sweden  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  the  influence  which  Bonaparte  had 
exerted  at  the  fimious  conference  at  Erfurth 
over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  Scarcely 
had  the  emperor  returned  to  St  Peters- 
burg, before  orders  were  sent  to  his  gene- 
rals to  renew  the  war  in  Finland,  ana  the 
Swedes,  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
overwhelming  force  brought  against  them, 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  negotiat- 
ing a  convention,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  evacuate  Uleaborg,  and  to  retire  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Kiemi,  the  utmost 
limit  of  Finland.  Thus  terminated  a  cam- 
paign, during  the  whole  of  which  the  Swe- 
dish armj  behaved  with  the  greatest  brave- 
ry, but  m  which  the  inferiority  of  their' 
numbers  obliged  them  finally  to  succumb 
to  the  northern  autocrat. 

The  French,  who  had  passed  over  to  the 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  the  southern  part  of  Sweden, 
soon  discovered,  that  while  the  British  - 
and  Swedish  fleets  kept  possession  of  that 
sea,  their  project  was  impracticable.  The 
Danes,  however,  continued  to  attack  our 
merchant  shins  with  great  success,  some- 
times from  tne  negligence  of  the  British 
convoys,  but  more  frequently  from  the  fri- 
gates not  being  able  to  iniure  the  gun- 
boats. Christian  YIL,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, died  this  year,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Prince- 
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To^,  who  WW  immediately  proclaimed 
KiDg  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  by  the 
name  of  Frederick  YI.  The  deceased  mo- 
narch had  lonff  laboured  under  a  mental 
infirmity,  which  rendered  him  totally  in- 
capable of  all  public  business,  and  his 
death  neither  occasioned  any  sensation  in 
Denmark,  nor  produced  any  change,  either 
in  the  domestic  policy  or  in  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  that  kinj|[dom. 

The  same  spirit  of  personal  ambition 
and  of  implacable  hatred  towards  £ng* 
land,  which  caused  the  attack  on  the  in- 
dependence of  Spain,  induced  Bonaparte, 
this  year,  to  make  considerable  changes 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Under  the  plea 
that  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome,  as 
he  styled  the  pope,  had  refused  to  make 
war  against  England,  and  that  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy  ought  not 
to  he  divided  by  the  intervention  of  a  hos- 
tile power,  he  decreed,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical dtttchies  of  <^  Urbino,  Ancona,  Mace- 
rate, and  Comerino,  should  be  for  ever 
united  with  the  kingdop  of  Italy.''  The 
pope,  in  reply  to  some  former  aji^gressions 
of  Prance,  naving  appealed  to  his  spiritjaal 
power  and  authority.  Napoleon,  in  the  de> 
oroe  of  annexation,  turned  the  arguments 
of  his  holiness  against  himself,  by  resting 
his  own  rights  on  those  of  his  predecessor 
Charlemagne*  At  the  same  time  that  the 
teixitories  of  Rome  were  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tuscany,  Pazma, 
and  Pla^ntia,  were  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire of  France.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  cbanse  proceeded  on  the  usmil  prin- 
ciples of  French  policy :  it  was  expressljr 
declared  that  the  whole  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  must  form  a  part  of  the 
French  tenitorr,  that  the  Adriatic  ought 
ta  be  ooosidered  as  naturally  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  while  the  kmgdom 
of  Naples,  lyin^  on  both  sides,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  state,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  federative  system,  and 
to  the  same  state  policy.  At  the  time  of 
making  these  arrangements,  Bonaparte 
also  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.    He  adopted  his  son-in-law,  £u- 

Sne  Beauhamois,  as  his  own  son,  and  set- 
d  that  kingdom  upon  him  in  tail  male. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  expressljr  stated, 
that  the  right  which  Eugene  received  by 
adoption  should  never  in  aay  case  autho- 
rise him  or  his  descendants  to  bring  for- 
ward any  claim  or  pretension  to  the  crown 
of  Prance,  the  succession  of  which  was  ir- 
revocably fixed.  The  kinffdom  of  Naples 
was  bestowed  upon  Joachim  Murat,  oro- 
ther-in-law  of  the  French  emperor,  after 
Bonaparte  had  thought  proper  to  call  Jo- 
seph Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  Spain* 
w  hile  these  changes  were  taking  place 


in  Italy,  an  order  of  hereditary  nobility 
was  created  in  France ;  and  it  was  express- 
ly declared  that  hereditary  distinctions  are, 
in  some  measure,  essential  to  monarchial 
government.  Thus,  after  all  the  storms 
of  the  revolution,  was  France  rapidly  re- 
turning, to  that  state  in  which  she  was 
placecTbefore  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic* 


*N01iBNCL^TURB 

Of  the  dimitiw  ccuifened  by  Napoleon,  Emperar 
of  the  French,  on  hie  Family,  Manhals,  Minie> 
ten,  dec 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  ^  .  Kinff  of  Spain 
LouH,  >      .    of  Hoiland 

Jerome,  )   .   ofWeetplislia 

Kings     ^  Joachim  Murati  «»fNapiei 

MazimiUaD,(£lect.ofBav.)  of  Bavaria 
Augustus,  (Elector  of  Sax.)  of  Saxooy 
Charles,  (Duke  of  Wir.)  of  Wirtemberg 


Mas- 

8RALS 


pRiNcn 


MAlr 

8H1LK 


Augereau, 
Bessieres,    . 
Caulinoonrt, 
Clark. 
Duroc,    . 
Grouchy,    . 
Junot,     . 
Kellerman, 
Lanues,  . 
Lefebvre,  . 
^Macdonald, 
Bemadottey 
Berthier.  (Marshal) 
Davoust,  (Marshal) 


Duke  of  Castiglione 
.    of  Istria 

of  Vioema 
.    ofFellie 
of  Friuli 
Count      Grouchy 
DuKX  of  Abrantee 
.  of  Valmy 

of  Montebello 
.  of  Damme 
of  Taremo 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
of  j^eufchatel 
of  Eckmubl 


Massena,  (Marshal)    .  of  Elchingen 
Ney,  (Marshal)  of  Moskwa 

T^eyrand,  .  of  Beneveate 

^Eugene  Beauhamoisi  Vioetoy  of  Italy 
Duke  of  Baasano 
of  Ragusa 
.   ofCoroegUaao 

of  Treviso 

.   ofRe^iio 

of  R0V19D 

.  ofDahDatia 

of  AlboAia 

.  ofBelluno 

of  Cadore 


Marat* 
Maimoat, 
Moncey, 
Mortier, 
Oodinot, 
flavaiy,  . 
Soolt,    , 
Sttchet,. 
tVictor, 
Champagny, 


Fouche, ofOtraalo 

Fourteen  of  the  FYench  mafshals  either  emerg- 
ed from  the  ranks,  by  military  meiit,  or  rose  Aom 
employments  in  humble  life :  fitasWes,  originally 
a  common  soldier,  became  in  179^  a  captain  or 
infantry  in  the  aimy  of  Italy. — Bnme,  a  printer  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  member 
of  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Danton,  commenced  his  military  career  in 
1793.— Aurereau,  a  private  m  the  NeapolilBn  aer> 
vice  in  1787,  became  so6n  afterwards  a  fencings 
master  at  Naples ;  in  1792,  he  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer into  the  army^  of  Italy ;  and  in  1794  was  a 
general  of  brigade  in  the  anny  of  the  Pyrenees. — 
BemadotUf  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolo- 
tion,  a  seigeant  in  the  reg^iment  <f«  RomU  Motrin  ; 
in  1794,  a  general  of  division^ — Jouraan  enlisted 
in  1778,  but  left  the  service  in  1784 ;  was  a  shop- 
keeper at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. — 
Kdlerman  began  his  career  as  a  simple  hussar  in 
the  regiment  of  Ccnftane. — Lannei,  originally  a 
common  soldier,  became,  m  1795,  acyutant  of  di- 
vision in  the  national  ^uard  of  Pari& — MeuieniL,  a 
sobaltem  in  the  Sanhnian  service  at  the  begin- 
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Theexpositioiiof  the  state  of  the  French  |  press  with  a  heavy  and  ixamedlate  inflo- 


empire,  which  was  laid  before  the  legisla- 
tive bod^  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
was  distinguished  by  an  annunciation  that 
^e  trial  by  jury,  on  the  exact  principles  of 
the  Bnslish  iaw^  shoald,  in  fiiture,  prevail 
in  the  French  courts.  In  this  expose^  the 
privations  and  distresses  to  which  the 
French  nation  had  been  constrained  to  sub- 
mit, in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
British  orders  in  council,  were  noticed, 
Imt  It  was  principally  to  extol  the  resigna- 
tion with  which  they  were  endured,  and 
the  genius  of  invention  to  which  they  had 
given  birth.  By  these  edicts,  the  French 
nation  had  been  tauffht,  that  a  tountry,  es- 
sentially agricttltttru,  *'  oan^  by  possessing 
in  abundance  all  articiea  of  utility*  easily 
foT^o  those  which  only  form  certain  luxu- 
ries or  conveniences  of  life,  particularly 
when  its  independence  and  glory  are  at 
stake.'^  Under  the  head  of  marine,  the 
minister  of  the  interior  announced,  that  at 
Antwerp,  and  the  other  naval  arsenalSf  the 
bnilding  of  ships  was  proceeding  with 
neat  aotivity  and  spirit :  .  twelve  sail  of 
Uie  line  had  been  launched  within  the  year, 
and  twenty-five  more^  with  as  many  fri- 
gates, were  on  the  stocks.  The  statement 
of  the  military  power  and  resources  of 
France,  sufficiently  proved  that  tlie  views 
of  Bonaparte  extended  to  conquests  not 
yet  begun,  and  created,  in  the  minds  of 
the  friends  of  peace  and  independence,  the 
most  alarming'fears  for  what  yet  remained 
of  liberty  in  ISnrope.  The  perfection  of 
the  military  svstem  was  evinced  by  its 
simplicity  and  effect;  and  this  system 
was  calculated  to  raise  the  country  to  a 
height,  unknown  in  the  annals  of  man- 
.  kind. 

The  United  States  of  America  presented 
this  year  a  very  singular  spectacle.  By  the 
embargo,  they  had  cut  themselves  off  frorh 
the  old  world ;  and  those  who  imagined 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
•ier  of  the  Americans,  confidently  predicted 
that  this  restraint  on  commerce  would 
soon  be  withdrawn.  These  politicians 
held  that  the  effects  of  the  embargo  would 


ning  of  the  revolution,  in  1793,  became  a  general 
or  Drigade. — Marlier,  a  captain  of  a  volunteer 
company  in  his  native  province  at  the  nme  pe- 
riod. ^Net(^  a  husMT,  an  a4)utari^ffeneral  in  1796, 
after  paMing  through  all  the  interior  gredet.^ 
Vtftbwt,  no  of  a  miller  of  Alsace,  became  a 
sergeant  «f  a  i«gin»m  of  French  guards  before 
*He  revolution.— &wft  was  a  subaltem,  before  the 
revolutkui.  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  an  ad- 
intant'geneml  ni  1796. — MutfA  served  originally 
in  the  oonstitvtional  guard  of  Louie  XVI. ;  Mcamc 
afierwanfs  an  officer  in  the  18l^  regiment  of 
fkoMttvTM^  a  chevaL-Jfuiud  began  his  career  in 
1792,  ae  a  grenadier  in  one  of  the  volunteer  bat- 
talions commanded  Ytf  General  Pille;  and,  in 
179^  was  one  of  the  md€$4e^n^  of  Bonaparte. 


ence  on  many  classes  of  the  nation  :  ind 
that,  if  the  pressure  were  continued,  it 
would  extend  itself  to  the  majority  of  the 
people.    These  consequences  would,  as 
they  imagined,  compel  the  American  go- 
vemment  to  yield ;  or  if  they  ventured  to 
persevere,  the  union  would  be  dissolved 
DY  disaffection  and  internal  commotion. 
Every  account  that  reached  this  country 
seemed  to  give  some  countenance  to  these 
predictions ;  many  of  the  American  news- 
papers were  filled  with  the  most  bitter  and 
violent  invectives  against  the  government, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  embargo  was  re- 
presented to  be  so  formidable  and  alarm- 
ing, that  no  alternative  seemed  lefl  but  its 
immediate  removal.    Still,  however,  Mr. 
Jefferson  continued  firm;  while,   at  the 
same  time,  he  emuloyed  every  method  to 
induce  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments to  rescind  their  anti-commercial  de- 
crees.   It  soon  appeared,  from  the  result 
of  the  elections,  that  the  American  news- 
papers  had   greatly  misrepresented    the 
sense  of  the  nation ;  and  that  the  predica- 
tions, so  prevalent  in  this  country,  indi- 
cated rather  the  wishes  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  part  of  the  community, 
than  the  sa&racity  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  hazarded.    On  the  Sth  of  November, 
the  usual  message  of  the  president  was 
read  to  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.   By  this  document,  they  were 
informed^  that  the  pTesident«  anxious  to  re- 
move the  evil  consequences  of  the  embav* 
ffo,  had  authorised  the  ministers  of  the 
United  Smtes,  in  London  and  in  Paas«  to 
propose^  that  the  commeice  of  America 
should  i>e  exclusively  opened  to  which- 
ever of  the  belligerant  powers  shoald  re- 
scind its  orders  or  decrees  in  relation  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
that  the  ports  of  America  should  remain 
shut  to  the  other  power,  in  case  of  its  refu- 
sal to  adopt  a  similar  p<^c}r*  FromFranoe« 
no  answer  had  been  received^  and  Gieat 
Britain  had  rejected  this  offer.    In  this 
state  of  things,  nothing  remained  for  Ame- 
rica, but  to  persevere  in  a  system  which, 
though  it  subjected  her  to  some  evils,  was 
by  no  means  unproductive  of  advantage. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  me»« 
sage  related  to  the  new  direction  which 
the  suspension  of  commerce  had  given 
to  the  industry,  skill,  and  coital  of  the 
United  States.    The  internal  manufactures 
and  improvements  were  earned  on  with 
more  spirit  and  success,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  usual.    The  disadvantages, 
arising  from  want  of  experience,  from  the 
comparative  inferiority  m  machinery  and 
capital,  were  abundantly  compensated  by 
cheaper  materials  and  subsistence ;  by  the 
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freedom  of  labour  from  taxation,  and  by 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions.  The 
embargo,  therefore,  when  viewed  as  the 
means  of  changing  the  direction  of  their 
industry  and  capital,  and  of  thus  rendering 
them  less  dependent  upon  foreign  nations, 
might  justly  be  deemed  a  benefit,  though 
unavoidably  attended  with  partial  and  tem- 
porary mischief. 

In  weighing  the  nature  and  the  amount 
of  the  aggressions  which  had  been  prac- 
tised towards  America  by  the  belligerant 
powers  at  this  period  of  the  war,  if  there 
were  any  preponderance,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  balance  was  against  Great 
Britain.  The  French  decrees  were  indeed 
as  obnoxious  in  their  formation  and  designs, 
as  the  British  orders  in  council ;  but  the 
government  of  France  claimed  and  exer- 


cised no  right  of  impressment,  and  the 
maritime  spoliations  of  France  were  com- 
paratively restricted,  not  only  by  her  own 
weakness  on  the  ocean,  but  by  the  constant 
and  pervading  vigilance  of  the  fleets  of  her 
enemy.  But  on  which  side  soever  the  ba- 
lance of  injustice  was  to  be  found,  the  crisis 
had  arrived,  when  the  United  States  were 
compelled,  either  to  adhere  to  a  system  of 
commercial  interdiction,  or  to  engage  in 
open  and  active  war ;  and  if  the  act  of  em- 
bargo fell  with  a  more  severe  pressure  upon 
Great  Britain  than  upon  her  enemy,  this 
circumstance  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to 
the  superiority  of  her  commerce,  and  the 
extent  of  her  former  dealings  with  Ame- 
rica, than  to  any  undue  partiality  shown 
towards  France  by  the  government  of  that 
republic. 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assem- 
bled in  the  year  1808  under  the  most  por- 
tentous circumstances.  On  the  meeting  of 
this  assembly  in  former  years,  it  had  been 
the  happiness  of  the  sovereign  to  dwell 
upon  the  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  to  ani- 
mate the  hopes  of  the  national  council  with 
assurances  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  coalesced  sovereigns  of  Europe  against 
the  common  enemy ;  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  was  the  painful  duty  of  die  com- 
missioners, as  the  organ  of  their  sovereign, 
to  declare,  that  the  determination  of  France 
to  excite  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  former  allies  had  been  but  too  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  ministers  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  Kinf 
of  Prussia,  had  all  demanded  and  received 
their  passports  from  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. The  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
represented  the  country  as  **  in  the  crisis  of 
its  fate,**  embraced  the  great  public  ques- 
tions that  afterwards  engaged  uie  attention 
of  parliament ;  and  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen, the  relations  of  England  with 
foreign  states,  and  the  orders  which  his 
majesty  had  issued  in  council,  retaliating 
upon  France  her  decrees  against  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain ;  forfUed  prominent 
features  in  that  document  In  the  lords,  the 


usual  address  to  the  throne  was  moved  by 
the  Earl  of  Galloway,  seconded  by  Lord 
Kenyon;  and  in  the  commons  by  Lord 
Hamilton,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Ellis,  and 
was  in  both  houses  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  subject  of 
the  late  attack  upon  the  capital  of  Denmark 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament. The  advocates  of  that  measure 
contended, 

1.  That  it  was  clearly  the  design  of  the  French 
emperor  to  draw  the  court  of  Denmark  into  bis 
plan  of  maritime  confederacy  against  England. 

2.  That  he  had  the  means  of  carrying  this  de 
sign  into  efiect. 

3.  That  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
would  have  been  moat  disastrous,  if  not  latsl  lo 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  necessity  of  self-do- 
fence  conferred  the  right  to  deoart  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  procedure,  in  oroer  to  avert  an  evil 
of  such  magnitude. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions, it  was  said,  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  learned,  that  there  were  se- 
cret engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  * 
that  the  views  of  the  parties  were  to  con 
federate  all  the  powera  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly to  engage  or  seize  on  the  fleets 
of  Denmark  and  Portugal.  This  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  his  majesty's  mima- 
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ters  abroad,  and  from  their  faithful  ally  the 
Prince-reg«nt  of  Portuffal.  They  had  re- 
ceired  information  of  tne  hostile  intention 
of  Denmark,  from  a  qnarter  to  which  they 
had  oden  been  indebted  for  the  first  know- 
ledge of  the  designs  of  Bonaparte ;  from, 
or  rather  through,  the  disaffected  in  Ire- 
land !  They  learned  through  this  mediuin 
that  Ireland  wa^  to  be  attacked  from  two 
points,  Lisbon  and  Copenhagen ;  and  they 
had  nerer  found  the  information  of  these 
persons,  however  it  was  obtained,  incor- 
rect. Finally,  ministers  had  received  a 
confidential  communication,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  recently  discussed  in  the 
cooncil  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Co- 
penhagen, whether  they  should,  in  case  of 
the  alternative,  join  England  or  France — 
on  which  occasion  it  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  unite  themselves  with  the  ene- 
mies of  this  country.  With  this  informa- 
tion, ministers  would  have  been  traitors, 
had  they  not  secured  the  Danish  fleet.* 
All  Bonaparte's  capitulations  and  decrees 
served  to  confirm  this  information,  as  far 
as  France  was  concerned  ;  he  had  on  these 
oecasiom  frequently  and  publicly  avowed 
his  design,  and  his  firm  and  irrevocable  de- 
termination, to  combine  all  the  powers  of 
the  continent  in  a  general  confederacy 
against  the  maritime  ri^ts  and  the  politi- 
cal existence  of  Great  Britain ;  and  after 
the  confederacies  of  1780  and  1802  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  Denmark  waited  only 
for  an  opportunity  to  aid  this  purpose. 
The  crisis  had  arrived,  when  Denmark 
mast  take  part  in  the  war ;  and  her  former 
conduct  safficiently  indicated  to  which 
par^  she  would  attach  herself.  In  fact, 
the  heart  of  the  Danes  was  not  with  us  ; 
it  was  with  our  enemy.f  That  the  con- 
ference at  Tilsit  had  produced  resolutions 
inlpaica]  to  the  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Britain,  was  perfectly  manifest,  for  the 
moment  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived 
It  St  Petersburg,  after  sigViing  the  treaty 
with  France,  the  first  person  he  visited 
was  the  minister  of  marine,  and  the  first 
order  he  gave  was  to  repair  the  batteries 
at  Cronstadt.  It  was  the  policy  of  France 
and  Rossia  to  make  the  Danish  govern- 
ment a  palter  to  tiioiT  desi^s ;  and  even  if 
the  expedition  against  Copenhagen  had 
sever  taken  place,  we  should  at  this  mo- 
ment have  been  at  war  with  Denmark,  who 
had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  resolution 
to  resist  these  powers.^  The  Prince-re- 
gent of  Portugal,  whom  it  wl«  intended 
to  make  a  party  to  this  "Continental 
I^eague,"  had  been  driven  from  bis  domi- 
nions, because  he  would  not  join  France, 

*  Loid  Hawketbary.  t  Mr.  Canniog. 
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Russia,  and  Denmark,  in  the  confederacy 
against  England. 

To  show  that  Bonaparte  had  the  means 
of  accomplishing  his  object,  it  was  stated 
by  his  majesty^s  ministers,  that  Denmark 
was  on  the  point  of  being  invaded  at  the 
time  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  un- 
dertaken: French  troops  had  assembled 
at  Hamburfirh ;  the  Danish  army  in  Hol- 
stein  had  taken  no  steps  to  retreat  into  Zea- 
land ;  they  had  no  transports  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  upon  the  first  approach  of  the 
enemy,  they  must  have  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  That 
no  disposition  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the 
Danes  to  abandon  their  continental  posses- 
sions, was  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Danish  fleet  was  not  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  French 
from  the  continent.  They  had  indeed  at 
one  time  exhibited  indications  of  such  an 
intention,  but  they  had  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  their  preparations,  and  when  the 
moment  of  danger  arrived,  Denmark  was 
totally  unprepared,  and  ready  to  throw  her- 
sel f  into  the  arms  of  France.*  Various  en- 
deavours had  been  made  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, to  bring  the  court  of  Denmark 
to  an  explanation  of  its  views  before  the 
expedition  was  overtaken,  but  without  eif- 
fect;  and  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that 
the  crown-prince,  in  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct, had  secretly  favoured  the  views  of 
France.  I 

The  danger  of  the  country,  and  a  right 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  so  great  an  emer^ncy,  were  in- 
sisted upon  from  the  circumstance  of 
France  having  issued  her  decree  over  the 
continent,  "  that  the  house  of  Brunswick 
had  ceased  to  reign.*'  The  possession 
of  the  Danish  fleet  would  have  been  one 
great  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
uiis  denunciation;  and  the  combined  navy 
of  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  directed  a^nst  tihe  independ- 
ence and  the  very  existence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, would  have  placed  this  country  in  a 
state  of  imminent  peril.  To  prove  that 
the  conduct  pursued  towards  Denmark, 
was  consonant  with  the  law  of  nations,  it 
was  argrued,  that  the  first  law  of  nature,  the 
foundation  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  man.  It  is  on  the  knowledge 
of  his  nature,  that  the  science  of  his  du^ 
must  be  founded.  When  his  feeling 
point  out  to  him  a  mighty  danger,  and  his 
reason  su&rgests  the  means  of  avoiding  it, 
he  must  despise  the  sophistical  trifler  who 
tells  him  it  is  a  moral  duty  he  owes  to 
others,  to  wait  till  the  danger  bursts  upon 
his  foolish  head,  lest  he  would  hurt  the 
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meditated  instrament  of  his  destraction. 
And  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  morality  and  the  necessity 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  were  ma- 
nifest.* As  to  the  morality  of  the  mea- 
sure, ministers  had  a  moral  duty  to  per- 
form to  their  own,  as  well  as  to  other 
countries,  which  was  to  vindicate  its  rights, 
and  to  watch  over  its  security  and  inde- 
pendence. Much  was  jsaid  on  the  law  of 
nations,  but  there  was  no  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  but  one;  they  had  all 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  France ; 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  were 
only  other  names  for  France,  f  It  had 
been  laid  down  as  a  principle  by  a  high  au- 
thority, that  when  one  nation  was  menaced 
by  another,  and  a  third  power  had  re- 
sources that  mi^ht  be  seized  by  the  se- 
cond to  annoy  &e  first,  the  nation  thus 
Uireatened  had  a  ri^ht,  in  self-defence,  to 
take  possession  of  these  resources.^  The 
success  of  the  expedition  against  Copen- 
hagen, was  the  greatest  disaster  that  Bona- 
parte had  suffered  since  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  It  had  disappointed  his  scheme 
of  subjugating  England;  it  had  augment- 
ed our  maritime  power,  and  it  had  secured 
the  means  of  universal  deliverance  from 
his  yoke,  for  it  had  frustrated  the  project 
of  annihilating  the  intercourse  of  nation8.$ 
So  far  from  censuring  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters for  the  conduct  they  had  pursued  to- 
wards Denmark,  their  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous measures  for  preventing  the  Danish 
navy  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country.] 

It  was  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  Denmark,  was  marked  with 
features  of  peculiar  atrocity ;  that  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  obligations  of  justice, 
aiid  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  That  Den- 
mark had  no  intention  to  abandon  the  sys- 
tem of  neutrality,  from  which  she  had  de- 
rived so  many  advantages,  was  self-evi- 
dent ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  wheUier 
Prance  would  have  so  far  committed  her- 
self, as  to  throw  Denmark  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain  by  an  attack  on  Zealand. 
But  supposing  this  attempt  had  been  made, 
the  questions  then  arose,  whether  the 
crown-prince  had  the  disposition  to  resist, 
and  the  power  to  give  efficacy  to  his  resist- 
ance. That  Denmark  was  disposed  to  de- 
fend her  insular  territory,  was  obvious 
from  the  despatches  of  Mr.  €rarlicke,  the 
British  envoy  at  Copenhagen;  who  had 

*  Mr.  Luthingftm.       t  Mr.  Robert  ThomtoD. 
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officially  declared,  in  his  eoromunicationa 
with  his  own  government,  that  the  crown- 
prince  and  his  ministers  had  a  spirit  that 
would  reject  with  disdain  every  demand 
on  the  part  of  France  to  surrender  their 
fleet  ;*  and  this  opinion  was  corroborated 
by  the  positive  assertion  of  the  crown- 
prince  himself.  The  British  ministers  hail 
indeed  held  a  different  language ;  but,  in 
stead  of  proving,  firom  thf  documents  they 
had  thought  proper  to  lay  before  par* 
liament,  that  secret  fraud  or  direct  hostili- 
ty had  been  intended  against  this  country, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  force  of  Denmark^ 
in  reliance  upon  the  good  fiuth  of  Great 
Britain,  was  actually  eihployed  in  Hol- 
stein,  to  resist  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  by  Bonaparte,  and  that  Zealand, 
drained  of  its  military  force,  was  exposed 
to  our  attack.f  As  to  the  previous  hostile 
mind  of  Denmark,  as  evinced  in  the  years 
1780  and  1802,  it  was  totally  out  of  the 
question ;  and  if  this  principle  were  to  be 
acted  upon,  Sweden  ought  also  to  have 
been  visited  with  the  thunders  of  our  navy, 
for  she,  as  well  as  her  neighbour,  had  pro- 
claimed, ««that  fiee  bottoms  make  free 
good8."± 

In  juofl^g  of  the  justice  and  policy  of 
the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  it  was 
not  enough  to  prove  that  France  meditated 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  it  should 
also  be  shown  that  she  had  the  means  of 
executing  her  design.  Was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Denmark  would  risk  her  most 
valuable  colonies,  her  comnlerce,  her  ships, 
and  every  thing  else  dear  to  her  existence, 
merely  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  French 
ruler  1  She  was  not,  as  had  been  repr&* 
sented,  unprepared ;  she  had  a  force  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men  in  Zealand,  and 
thirty  thousand  men  in  Holstein,  to  resist 
any  attack  that  might  be  made  by  France ; 
and  with  such  a  force  ibr  her  defence, 
and  protected  as  Zealand  was  by  two 
branches  of  th^  sea,  Denmark  might  uid 
would  have  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of 
France  :$  it  was,  in  fact,  easier  to  invade 
Great  Britain  from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand 
firom  Funen.g 

As  to  the  evidence  of  a  hostile  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Denmark,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  ministers,  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  discovered:  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
evidence  was  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  ap- 
peared from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that 
at  the  time  when  this  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion was  coYnmitted  upon  tiie  capital,  tnree 
hundred  and  twenty  Danish  vessels,  va* 
lued  at  little  short  of  two  millions  steriing. 
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were,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  in 
the  Dorts  of  Great  Britain !  But  that  the 
whole  tmnaaction  should  exhibit  the  same 
character,  these  yessels  were  all  detained, 
and,  with  their  cargoes,  placed  in  a  state 
of  sequestration.*  But  the  secret  articles 
of  TUsit,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
Denimrk  would  have  lent  herself  to  the 
proTisions  of  that  treaty,  were  urged  as 
modves  for  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen ; 
a  reference  to  dates  would  show  that  this 
n-as  impossible;  the  battle  of  Friedland 
was  fought  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  on  the  23d,  and  ratified 
on  the  24th,  the  conference  of  the  Niemen 
took  place  on  the  25th,  and  the  treaty  was 
aigaed  on  the  7th  of  July :  the  king's  plea- 
sore  on  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was 
taken  the  19th,  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
Admiral  Gambler  sailed  for  the  Baltic; 
it  was  therefore  quite  impossible  that 
any  such  information  as  that  which  was 
pretended,  could  at  the  time  have  reached 
ministers  from  Portugal  or  Ireland. f  In 
urging  this  plea,  ministers  had  resorted  to 
a  mean,  pettyfogging  subterfuge.  If  they 
had  even  now  ue  substance  of  the  secret 
articles  of  Tilsit,  why  not  give  that  sub- 
stance to  parliament  t  Precise  legal  evi- 
dence was  not  demanded  from  them,  nor 
waa  it  necessary  to  divulee  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  Uieir  infonaa- 
don.^  But  they  could  not  show  that  which 
they  never  possessed;  and  the  impoliey 
of  the  measure  under  consideration  was  as 
obvious  as  the  pleas  resorted  to  in  extenu- 
ation of  its  guilt  were  groundless.  So  far 
from  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  being  a 
measure  of  wisdom  and  security,  it  was 
the  very  reverse  of  those  positions,  and 
had  plunged  us  into  an  unnecessary  war 
with  Russia,  which,  up  to  that  neriod,  was 
firm  in  her  alliance ;  but  from  tnat  moment 
she  resolved  on  hostilities,  and  would 
have  instantly  declared  war,  had  she  not 
felt  it  her  interest  to  be  silent  till  she  got 
her  fleets  into  ports  of  safety.  This  deda- 
ration  did  not  rest  on  vague  information, 
but  upon  the  authority  of  the  emperor  him- 
self, who  had  repeatedly  declared,  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  in  the  most 
peremptory  language,  tone,  and  manner, 
that  he  would  have  satisfaction  for  the  un- 
provoked attack  on  Denmark.}  Any  tem- 
porary advantage  derived  from  that  expedi- 
tion, was  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  consequences  of  a  measure,  that 
had  augmented  the  number  of  our  ene- 
mies, countenanced  the  iniurious  represen- 
tations circulated   throughout  Europe  of 


*  L#ird  Sidiwmth. 
tMr.  Shefidan. 
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our  principles  and  designs,  and  had  inflamed 
against  us  the  warmest  passions  of  neutral 
and  friendly  nations.*  We  had,  indeed, 
taken  from  Denmark  sixteen  hulks;  and 
what  had  we  paid  for  them  f  We  had  ^ven 
the  whole  maritime  population  of  Den- 
mark to  France ;  we  had  given  too  to  the 
enemy  the  hearts  of  the  Danes ;  and  much 
better  £or  this  country  would  it  have  been, 
to  see  the  fleet  of  Denmark  in  forced  hos- 
tility against  us,  manned  by  her  sailors 
acting  under  compulsion,  than  to  see  them, 
after  what  had  happened,  moored  in  our 
own  ports. f  It  was  impossible  to  think 
so  meanly  of  the  power  and  resources  of 
this  empire,  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  valour  and  discipline  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  as  to  admit  that  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet  was  necessary  for  any. 
purpose  of  self-preservation.  England  had 
nitherto  been  considered  as  the  conservator 
of  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the  character 
of  the  country  was  lost  by  this  act,  which 
had  humbled  and  degraded  us  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe ;  it  was  an  act  that  could  be 
justified  neither  by  state  necessity  nor  na- 
tional security,  and  would  probably  stand 
for  ever  unparalleled  for  national  bad  faith, 
unprovoked  violence,  and  flagrrant  injus- 
tice.^ Ministers  ought  to  be  warned 
against  believing  that  nations  may  be  ab- 
solved from  the  obligations  of  morality. 
France,  by  interfering  between  America 
and  4he  mother  countiy,  had  overwhelmed 
her  own  government,  and  sent  her  royal 
race  into  exile.  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
been  severely  punished  Sorihe  share  tsU&en 
by  them  in.  the  infamous  partition  of  Po- 
land ;  and  so  also  was  Russia,  who  was 
the  third  in  that  act  of  spoliation,  and  who 
was  even  reduced  to  the  humiliating  situar 
tion  of  aa  obsequious  suitor  of  the  victor 
Napoleon.}    Ministers,  to  show  their  ener- 

S'es,  were  running  a  race  of  injustice  with 
e  enemy ;  and  how  did  they  ac()uit  them- 
selves 1  Why,  France  had  slain  a  niant 
and  Euffland  had  fiillen  upon  a  h^less 
child.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  voice 
of  the  dead  ought  to  be  heard,  if  the  ad- 
monitions  of  the  living  were  disregarded, 
and  the  planners  of  the  expedition  against 
Denmark  mic^ht  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  a  deceased  statesman  and  patriot,||  who 
had  declared,  that  *'  whatever  was  roorallv 
wrong,  could  not  be  politically  right;* 
and  of  the  recorded  declaration  of  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  enlightened  sena- 
tors that  ever,  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Bri- 
tish senate,^  who  had  held,  **that  justice 
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18  the  standing  policy  of  society,  and  that 
any  flasrant  departure  from  its  changeless 
principles  would  be  ultimately  found  to  be 
bad  policy." 

To  whaterer  attention  these  arguments, 
which  were  urged  with  great  animation 
and  perseverance,  might  be  entitled,  every 
attempt  to  censure  the  conduct  of  ministers 
was  overruled,  and  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  awarded,  by 
large  majorities,  **to  his  majesty's  min- 
isters, for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemiet^,  the  fleet 
and  naval  resources  of  Denmark.*' 

Few  subjects  have  been  debated  in  par- 
liament with  more  animation  and  pertina- 
city than  the  orders  in  council,  issued  dur- 
ing the  recess;  but  as  the  views  of  the 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
have  already  been  stated,*  the  necessity 
for  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  de- 
bates originating  in  this  new  code  of  com- 
mercial warfare,  is  superseded.  During 
the  present  session  of  parliament,  the  op- 
position to  members  was  unusually  keen, 
vigilant,  and  persevering;  but,  though  the 
superiority  or  powers  in  reasoning  and  in 
oratory  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  speak- 
er's chair,  the  majorities  were  generally 
found  on  the  right;  and  the  orders  in 
council  were  pronounced,  by  the  repeated 
votes  of  the  senate,  to  be  conformaole  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  justly  retaliatory  to- 
wards our  enemies,  and  indispensabljr  ne- 
eessary  for  the  maintenance  of  British 
oommerce  and  British  rights. 

During  the  present  year,  when  every 
port  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Sweden,  was  shut  against  British 
commerce,  and  when  our  relations  with 
America  were  in  a  most  precarious  situa- 
tion, the  pressure  of  distress  was  felt  with 
extreme  severity  by  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest ;  and  on  the  29d  of  February,  Colo- 
nel Stanley,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  house  of  commons,  from  certain  in- 
habitants of  Great  and  Little  Bolton,  in 
that  county,  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that 
no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  for 
entenng  upon  negotiations  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  upon  honourable  tenns.  The 
petition  in  substance  stated, 

**  That  thousand!  of  the  petitionen  w«re  raduo' 
•d  to  great  dntroM  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  cessatioa  of  the  customary  demand  (or  labour. 
That  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitionen,  this  arose 
fiom  the  present  situation  of  the  continent,  oc- 
casioned hy  the  continuance  of  war ;  that  groat 
numbers  or  the  petitioners  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  that  they  were  threatened  with  still 
preater  distress ;  that  their  petition  did  not  spring 
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from  any  dread  of  the  enemy ;  that  all  they  asked 
was,  that  no  opportunity  ibr  negotiation  should  be 
let  slip ;  and  that  if  the  ambition  of  the  enemy 
should  lead  him  to  insist  upon  demands  incam 
pat.ble  with  an  honourable  peace,  the  petitionen 
would  with  one  heart  sufler  much  greater  priva- 
tions^ rather  than  see  the  security  uid  honour  of 
their  country  compromised." 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table. 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  pro- 
pose certain  resolutions  of  censure  against 
ministers  for  their  rejection  of  the  pronered 
mediation  of  Russia  and  Austria,  accom- 
panied b^  a  declaration,  that  there  was 
nothing  m  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  war  which  ought  to  preclude  his  ma- 
jesty from  entering  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  for  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties! The  commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  proceedin&rs  of  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  had,  he  said, 
after  an  awful  exposure  of  our  present 
situation,  called  this  'Uhe  crisis  of  the 
country's  fate ;"  and  it  was  highlj  import- 
ant that  no  time  should  be  lost  m  taxing 
such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  rescue  the  country  from  the  dangers 
wiUi  which  it  was  environed.  These  dan- 
gers had  inc^reased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  now  we  were  told  that  they  had  reach- 
ed their  crisis.  He  had  a  month  ago  stated 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  public  dao- 

fer ;  and  since  that  time  several  petitions 
ad  been  presented  to  the  house,  of  which 
the  statements  were  most  distressing,  the 
prayer  most  moderate,  and  the  general  tone 
roost  patriotic*  He  hoped  the  people 
would  continue  to  express  their  feelings 
imd  their  wishes,  till  they  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  ministers  and  upon  that  house ; 
and  till  the  problem  was  solved,  whether 
it  were  possible  or  not  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  French  government.  All  that 
could  be  expected  or  wished  for,  was  peace 
on  honourable  terms;  and  such  a  peace, 
he  maintained,  was  better  calculated  to 
establish  our  security  as  a  nation,  than 
a  prolongation  of  the  contest.  In  this 
speech  of  his  majesty's  commissioners, 
parliament  was  told  that  the  war  was  now 
purely  defensive  on  the  part  of  this  conn- 
try ;  all  the  brilliant  visions  which  had  so 
long  been  presented  to  our  imaginations, 
ana  had  so  unfortunately  biased  our  judg- 


*  These  petitions  were  chiefly  firom  the  counties 
of  York  and  Luicaster.  To  the  petition  from 
Leeds,  voted  unanimously  by  a  meeting  supposed 
to  consist  of  ten  thousuid  persons,  held  in  the 
yard  of  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  on  the  19ih  of 
January,  28,628  signatures  were  afl'ixed.     The 


Stockport  petition  was  signed  by  12,000  pen 
A  peution  frora  Manchester  by  47,000 ;  ana  similar 


documents,  veiy  numerously  sianed,  were 
from  Brtdford,  Uuddersfield,  and  Bingley. 
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ments,  were  now  giren  up ;  indemnity  for 
the  pasty  and  the  expectation  of  dictating 
a  eonstitation  to  France,  or  of  carbine  the 
power  and  restraining  the  ambition  of  Bo- 
naparte, were  no  longer  insisted  apon,  and 
our  only  aim  now  was  to  defend  ourselves. 
This  being  the  case,  he  would  put  it  to 
ministers  and  to  the  house,  whether  a 
more  honourable  peace  was  likely  to  be 
concluded  at  a  future  time,  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  Before  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  concluded,  an  offer  had  been 
made  by  Russia  to  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France ;  an  offer 
which  he  bad  always  considered  as  an 
effusion  of  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  towards  this  country.  A  similar 
offer  had  also  been  made  by  Austria;  and 
from  the  documents  before  the  house,  he 
contended  that  there  had  been  two  oppor- 
tnnities  wantonly  thrown  away,  of  trymg, 
at  least,  whether  it  were  possible  to  enter 
upon  negotiation.  On  each  of  these  points, 
be  had  a  resolution  to  propose ;  but  there 
was  another  subject,  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, and  which  regarded  our  conduct  for 
the  future.  The  raler  of  France  had  at 
three  distinct  periods  made  offers  of  peace 
to  this  conntiy,  in  terms  unobjectionable. 
The  first  was  rejected.  The  second  was 
not  absolutely  rejected,  but  Lord  Mulgrrave 
wrote  a  contumelious  letter,  informing  him 
**that  his  majesty  must  consult  his  allies.^' 
We  had  then  an  op]^ortunity  of  selling  to 
Napoleon  a  recognition  of  his  title;  and 
we  mieht  hare  sold  it  many  times  before 
he  had  established  himself  as  he  now  had 
in  defiance  of  us :  his  majesty's  allies  were 
indeed  consulted,  not  howcTer  to  see  whe- 
ther they  would  agree  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion, but  to  try  whether  they  would  enter 
into  another  coalition  to  destroy  the  power 
of  France.  They  did  not  enter  into  that 
eoalition,  and  the  event  had  shown,  that 
instead  of  crushing,  they  had  increased 
the  power  of  tiie  enemy.  But  it  was  stated 
in  the  king^s  speech,  that  we  were  now 
looking  about  tor  an  impartial  mediator; 
there  was,  however,  no  such  power  to  be 
found  ;  and  nothin?  remained  but  a  direct 
eommnnieation.  Ministers  ought  to  send 
s  direct  offer  of  negotiation  to  France. 
This  would  be  no  degradation,  as  such  a 
thing  was  not  unusuu.  The  French  em- 
peror bad  done  it;  and  it  had  been  done 
three  times  during  the  last  war  by  Lord 
Grenville,  who  was  incapable  of  compro- 
mising the  honour  of  his  country.  If  peace 
could  not  be  obtidned  afler  a  fair  ana  can- 
did attempt  for  that  purpose,  the  know- 
ledge of  that  circumstance  would  unite  all 
bands  and  hearts  in  the  war,  which  would 
then  be  manifestly  just  and  necessary.  1\ 
was  said  the  French  emperor  was  ambi- 
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tious,  but  great  as  was  his  ambition,  he  had 
it  under  perfect  command ;  and  as  it  was 
his  interest  to  make  peace  with  this  coun- 
try, it  was  probable  that  he  would  accede 
to  moderate  terms.  If  the  advice  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  had  been  taken,  much 
of  the  power  of  France  would  have  this 
day  been  on  the  side  of  other  nations,  who 
might  in  that  case  have  been  in  alliance 
wi3i  us.  **  If  the  advice  of  that  immortal 
statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  had  been  taken,*'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Whitbread,  *' who  so  often  urged 
the  policy  of  peace,  and  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  system  which  the  government  of 
this  country  had  been  so  long  acting  upon ; 
if  his  advice  had  been  taken,  who  from 
this  spot  where  I  stand,  so  often  spoke 
the  words  of  wisdom,  and  enforced  his 
salutary  counsels  in  a  manner  so  much 
better,  God  knows,  than  I  can  do;  what 
misfortunes  might  we  not  have  escaped ! 
how  much  more  elevated  would  have  oeen 
our  situation!**  The  honourable  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  three  resolu- 
tions; the  first  and  second  of  which  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  min- 
isters in  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
mediation  offered  by  Sie  Emperors  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria;  and  by  the  last  it  was 
stated,  **  that  this  house  feels  it  incumbent 
on  itself  to  declare,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  war, 
which  ought  to  preclude  his  majesty  from 
embracing  any  fair  opportunity  of  acced- 
ing to,  or  commencing  a  negotiation  with 
the  enemy,  on  a  footing  of^  equality,  for 
the  termination  of  hostilities  on  terms  of 
justice  and  honour.*' 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
Lord  Milton  objected  to  the  third  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the 
P^ound,  that  instead  of  promoting  peace. 
It  might,  by  inducing  the  enemy  to  propose 
inadmissible  terms,  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tracting the  war. 

Mr.  Canning  asked,  what  were  the 
views  of  the  enemy,  when  he  professed 
his  anxiety  for  peace,  and  even  while  at 
peace  with  us  1  Did  he  not  secretly  em-<« 
ploy  every  means  to  exclude  our  com- 
merce, and  to  discourage  and  annihilate 
our  manufactures  t  Would  he  allow,  if 
he  could  help  it,  the  importation  of  a  single 
yard  of  dotn,  or  any  other  article  of  our 
manufactures?  If  such  were  his  endear 
vours  against  the  trade  of  this  country  at 
that  time,  what  must  they  be  now,  when 
he  had  resolved  to  ruin  the  nation  throurii 
the  ruin  of  her  commerce?  Would  the 
cries  of  those  for  peace,  whom  he  had 
more  particularly  resolved  to  undo  by  war, 
be  a  motive  with  him  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  peace?  On  the  contrary,  would 
they  not  encourage  him  to  persevere  in 
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war,  as  the  rarest  meaiM  of  ultimately  ac- 
complishing his  object  1  He  gave  the  ho* 
noarable  gentleman  full  credit  for  sincerity 
in  the  opinion  he  expressed ;  but,  admit- 
ting negotiation  to  be  desirable  and  good 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  leading 
to  peace,  it  was,  he  contended,  mischiev- 
ous when  it  did  not  afford  that  prospect ; 
by  tending  to  excite  deceitful  Hopes,  and 
by  paralyzing  national  exertion.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  satisfied,  that 
when  Russia  said  we  might  have  peace 
on  honourable  terms,  the  fact  was  so. 
But  why,  in  that  case,  did  not  Russia 
state  those  terms  t  What  Russia  might 
look  upon  as  honourable  terms,  might  not 
be  so  esteemed  in  this  country.  The  con- 
duct of  Russia  had  ffiven  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  was  not  taTourably  inclined  to- 
wards this  country,  and  her  devotion  to 
France  was  shown  by  her  disinclination  to 
complete  the  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  The  first  offer  of  mediation  from 
Austria  was  immediately  subseouent  to 
the  battle  of  Eylau ;  and  that  offer  was 
accepted  without  any  other  condition  than 
that  It  should  be  agreed  to  by  all  the  belli- 
gerant  powers ;  hut  before  this  point 
could  come  to  issue,  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  had  totally  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
idlies ;  and  when  Lord  Pembroke,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador,  mentioned  the  matter  at 
Vienna,  he  was  told,  that  things  were  so 
changed  that  nothing  could  be  done.  From 
that  time  till  the  SOSi  of  November,  1807, 
when  the  communication  was  made  by 
Prince  Stahremberg,  the  matter  was  suf- 
fered to  rest  without  further  notice.  The 
terms  and  tone  of  this  second  offer  were 
different  from  the  former,  and  bore  evident 
marks  of  French  dictation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  became  the  more  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  basis  and  the  source 
from  which  it  proceeded ;  and  when  Lord 
Pembroke  asked  at  Vienna  for  some  ex- 
planation of  certain  statements  made  by 
Prince  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment denied  having  given  any  autiiority 
for  such  statements.  Mr.  Canning  con- 
eluded  by  giving  his  negative  to  the  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  supported  the  resolutions.  With 
regard  to  the  petitions  for  peace,  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  war  to  put 
a  stop  to  them  would  be  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed resolutions,  which  would  serve  to 
satisfy  the  country  that  the  house  was 
strongly  disposed  to  peace,  when  that  ob- 
ject became  fairly  attainable.  'Rius  alone 
would  the  suspicion  which  prevailed  among 
the  people,  as  to  the  hostility  of  ministers 
to  peace,  and  which  suspicion  produced 
these  petitions,  be  effectoaily  removed. 


On  a  division  of  the  house,  the  first  re- 
solution was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
of  210  to  70  voices,  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing resolutions  by  still  larger  majorities. 

Few  internal  events  have  created  so 
strong  a  sensation  of  disappointment  and 
alarm,  as  the  rejection  in  the  house  of  lords 
of  the  bill  introduced  into  parliament  by 
Mr.  Bankes,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  finance,  for  preventing  reversion- 
ary grants.  The  fate  of  this  bill  was  sin- 
gular, and  of  a  nature  to  awaken  the  jea* 
Fousy,  not  only  of  the  friends  to  economic 
cal  reform,  but  also  of  those  who  suspected 
a  secret  and  powerful  influence  behind  the 
throne.  On  the  21st  of  January,  Mr. 
Bankes  reminded  the  house  of  commons, 
that  a  bill  for  preventing  the  grant  of 
places  in  reversion  had  passed  through 
that  house  during  the  last  session,  and  was 
prevented  from  going  to  the  lords  only  by 
the  prorogation  of  parliament  The  house 
then  thought  the  bill  for  which  he  should 
now  move,  to  be  of  so  important  a  nature, 
that  they  judged  it  necessary  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  crown,  to  which  his  majesty 
nad  been  pleased  to  return  a  most  gracious 
answer ;  and  he  now  moved,  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
grant  of  oflliees  and  reversions  during 
fife,  or  with  benefit  of  survivorship.  This 
notice  gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  but  the 
bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
commons,  this  year,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
preceding  session,  almost  without  opposi- 
tion. When  the  bill  reached  the  house  of 
lords,  it  was  supported  by  several  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  the  friends  to  the 
measure  in  the  country  augured  a  favoura- 
ble issue ;  but  on  the  second  reading,  on  the 
1st  of  Mareh,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  its 
further  progress  was  commenced  by  Lord 
Arden,  the  lord  chancellor.  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose ;  and  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
eighty  voices.  The  objection  to  ihis  mea- 
sure was  almost  single,  and  it  was  urged 
with  a  pertinacity  ana  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion, that  gave  a  weight  to  the  argument 
which  it  would  never  have  derived  from 
its  intrinsic  strength.  The  limitation  of 
reversionary  grants  was  held  up  as  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  royal  prerogative. 

It  is  certainly  most  consonant  to  the  true 
and  genuine  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, to  maintain  that  the  king  can  possess 
no  prerogative,  which,  in  its  own  nature  and 
exercise,  has  not  for  its  sole  object  the  in- 
terestandhappiness  of  his  pcu^ple.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  King  of  England  can  have 
any  interest  repugnant  to,  or  separate  from 
the  Interest  of^the  people  over  whom  he 
reigns,  and  that  he  possesses  a  prerogativa 
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which  aecaiee  such  an  intereat,  is  to  dis- 
parage that  constitution  which  is  so  justly 
the  boast  of  Britons«  The  king  no  doubt 
has  pFeroeatives,  but  they  are  possessed 
by  htm  solely  beeaose  he  can  thus  better 
guard  the  saered  deposit  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness which  is  lodged  in  his  hands.  The 
king's  preroffatiyes  may  also  be  attacked  or 
weakened  ;  nut  the  proof  that  they  are  so 
must  be  derived  from  a  clear  and  express 
&ct,  showing  that  the  means  that  he  pos- 
aeeaes  through  them  of  guarding  the  liber- 
ties, and  securing  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple, are  attacked  or  weakened. 

ConceiTing  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  house  of  commons,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  national  nurse,  not  to  abandon  a  mea- 
sure so  dearly  connected  with  their  public 
duty,  Mr.  Bankes,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
introduced  another  Teversionary  bill,  simi- 
lar in  its  object,  but  limited  as  to  dura- 
tiiML.  By  this  modified  measure,  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  the  ciown  should  be  restricted 
tjom  granting  offices  in  reversion  for  one 
year  ainer  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  from 
the  cloee  of  that  period  to  the  end  of  six 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  sub- 
se(|uent  session  of  parliament.  This  limi- 
tation was  pressed  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  with  an  understanding, 
that  the  friends  to  economical  reform  gave 
up  no  part  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
looked  forward  to  the  further  object  of  ren- 
dering the  measure  fjermanent.  A  long 
conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  most 
distinguished  members  in  the  house  con- 
oorrea  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Bankes;  and 
the  bill  thus  modified  was  ultimately  pass- 
ed in  the  upper  house  of  parliament. 

The  appropriadon  of  tne  droits  of  admi- 
ralty, a  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  vessels 
taken  at  sea,  or  seized  in  the  ports  of  this 
country  previous  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
was  this  session  brought  under  discussion 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  Sir  Francis 
On  the  9th  of  February,  the  ho- 


BurdetU 
nourable 


baronet    observed,  that  it  was 


stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that  cer- 
tain large  sums,  arising  from  the  droits  of  j 
admiralty,  had  been  granted  by  his  majes- 1 
tj  to  several  princes  of  the  blood,  and  par-  \ 
tacularly  that  30,000/.  arising  in  this  way 
had  lately  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  | 
York.  If  this  were  really  the  ease,  he . 
wished  to  ask,  on  what  colour  or  pretext  | 
it  was  that  the  kinff  came  to  seize  on  that  | 
property,  and  to  aispose  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  ?  i 

Mr.  Perceval  had  no  difficulty  in  admits 
ting  that  the  sum  of  20,000/.  had  been 
granted  to  the  Dake  of  York,  being  only 
equal  to  the  sums  formerly  granted  to  the 
other  younger  male  branches  of  the  royal : 


family  from  the  same  fund.  The  condem- 
nation of  the  property  alluded  to,  was, 
he  said,  a  judicial  act  of  the  court  before 
which  it  came  to  be  tried ;  and  the  right 
of  his  majesty  to  these  droits  resolved 
itself  into  two  distinct  parts :  the  right  of 
the  crown,  and  his  right  as  lord  high  ad- 
miral. As  to  the  appropriation  of  the  fund, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  it  had  been 
granted  to  captors,  under  various  circum- 
stances ;  many  grants  had  been  made  for 
the  public  service;  relief  had  in  some 
cases  been  aflforded  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
sudden  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  and  the 
fund  being  completely  under  his  majes- 
ty*s  control,  grants  had  been  occasionally 
made  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  observing  that 
the  proceeds  alluded  to  amounted  to  so  consi- 
derable a  sum,  that  he  was  convinced  parlia- 
ment could  never  endure  that  it  should  be  left 
as  the  private  property  of  the  king,  moved, 
with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  inquiry,  »*  That 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  an  account 
of  the  net  proceeds  paid  out  of  the  court 
of  admiralty  to  the  receiver-general  of 
droits,  of  all  property  condemned  to  his 
majesty  in  ri^t  of  the  crown,  or  in  right 
of  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  since 
ihe  1st  of  January,  1793,  with  the  balances 
now  remaining;'*  which  motion,  after  a 
conversation  between  a  number  of  mem- 
bers, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
4ve  voices. 

The  vacillation  in  the  military  system 
of  the  country,  still  continued  to  prevail ; 
and  every  new  administration  produced 
some  important  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  army.  On  the  8th  of  March,  when 
the  mutiny  bill  came  under  consideration 
in  the  house  of  commons,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  referring  to  Mr.  Windham's  sys- 
tem, said,  he  had  no  objection  to  limited 
service,  under  certain  modifications ;  but 
he  thought  that  it  ousht  not  to  be  enforced 
to  the  exclusion  of  unlimited  service, 
where  men  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
desirous  to  enter  without  limitation.  Witb 
these  views,  the  honourable  gentleman 
moved,  Uiat  a  clause  should  be  introduced 
into  the  mutiny  bill,  allowing  such  men 
as  were  inclined  to  enter  the  service,  a 
fair  option  of  enlisting  for  life ;  and  after 
an  animated  debate,  the  proposition  of  tiie 
noble  secretary  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  to  one  hun- 
dred voices.  Another  and  a  more  import* 
ant  measure  relatina  to  the  army  and  tae 
internal  defence  of  the  country,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
on  the  12th  of  April.  His  object  was  to 
create  a  force  subsidiary  to  the  regular 
militia,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
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This  body  he  proposed  should  form  a  local 
militia,  and  should  be  balloted  for  in  their 
different  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  volunteers  of  each,  from  amone 
persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five.  Volunteer  corps  mi^ht,  if 
they  chose,  transfer  themselves,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty,  into  this  local 
militia.  The  period  of  service  during  the 
year,  to  be  eight-and-twenty  days,  for 
which  pay  was  to  be  allowed.  This  mea- 
sure encountered  strenuous  opposition  in 
its  progress  through  parliament,  but  the 
bill,  without  any  essential  alteration,  was 
ultimately  passed  into  a  law. 

Since  the  advance  of  the  property-tax 
to  ten  per  cent,  the  finances  of  the  country 
had  assumed  a  more  flourishing  aspect 
than  usual,  and  the  different  taxes  had  be- 
come so  productive,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  did  not  this  year  find  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
public  burden,  except  in  a  very  trifiin^  de- 
gree. By  an  arrangement  with  the  Sank 
of  Enfifland,  half  a  million  of  the  un- 
claimed dividends  were  obtained  for  imme- 
diate use ;  a  reduction  in  the  charges  of 
the  bank  for  superintending  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  public  was  effected  to  the 
amount  of  64,000/. ;  and  a  loan  of  three 
millions  sterling  was  granted  by  the  direc- 
tors to  government,  without  interest,  till 
six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
war.* 

The  ffreat  blemish  in  the  criminal  codf 
of  Ennand  consists  in  the  numerous 
crimes  for  which  the  punishment  of  death 
it  ordained ;  and  the  most  pernicious  (yn- 
se^uenees  arise  from  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  the  punishment  actu- 
ally inflicted,  being  so  frecjuently  at  vari- 
ance.   It  is  a  sound  maxim  in  criminal 
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jurisprudence,  that  the  proper  end  ot 
punishment  is  much  more  effectually  se- 
cured by  its  certainty,  than  by  its  seTe 
rity.*  The  English  law,  in  many  in 
stances,  seems  to  proceed  on  the  confers^ 
of  this  proposition :  it  enacts  severe  pu- 
nishment, but  the  execution  seldom  fol- 
lowing the  enactment,  this  object  and  end 
are  not  answered.f  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
in  common  with  many  other  enlightened 
men,  had  long  lamented,  that  in  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  country,  capital  punishments 
were  appointed  to  be  inflicted  for  so  many 
crimes ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  introduce  a  bill  into 
parliament,  which  subsequently  passed 
into  a  law,  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of 
the  8th  Elizabeth,  cap.  4,  as  made  private 
stealing  a  capital  crime,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  In  pursuing  the  course  which  he 
had  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  render* 
ing  our  criminal  jurisprudence  more  con* 
sonant  to  the  present  state  of  society,  and 
more  conducive  to  the  true  ends  of  justice. 
Sir  Samuel  further  proposed  to  grant  a 
compensation  to  persons  unjustly  accused, 
and  who  were  acquitted  of  cnmes;  but 
this  object  was  not  efiected.  It  certainly 
is  extremely  desirable,  in  many  instances, 
that  persons  in  such  a  situation  should  be 
compensated  for  their  sufferings  and  loss 
of  liberty ;  but  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line,  and  the  extreme  liability  to  the 
abuse  of  such  a  principle,  form  objections 
and  obstacles  to  the  proposed  measure 
hardly  to  be  overcome. 

The  cause  of  the  Spanish  patriots  had 
awakened  the  zeal  and  animated  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  of  this  countiy,  to 
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t  In  1806,  three  hundred  penoDi  were  capitally 
convicted  in  England  end  Welee,  of  whom  only 
aixtv-five  were  executed  ;  and  in  1806,  three  hun* 
drad  and  twenty-five  were  capitally  convicted,  of 
whom  fiAy-eeven  only  aufiered. 
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a  decree  almost  unexampled ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  seemed  only  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  public  Totce,  when  he  rose  in  the  bouse 
of  commons,  on  the  15th  of  June,  to  direct 
tlie  attention  of  the  leffislature  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain, 'and  to  demand  their  ut- 
most exertions  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards. 
*'  I  am  far,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  ^  from 
wishing  ministers  to  embark  in  any  rash 
or  romantic  enterprise ;  but  if  the  enthu- 
siasm and  animation  which  now  exist  in 
part  of  Spain,  should  spread  over  the 
whole  of  that  country,  I  am  conyinced, 
that  since  the  first  burst  of  the  French  re- 
volution, there  never  existed  so  happy  an 
opportunity  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world. 
Hitherto,  the  administration  of  this  coun- 
try, instead  of  striking  at  the  core  of  the 
evil,  have  contented  themselves  with  nib- 
bling at  the  rind ;  I  wish,  therefore,  sir, 
to  let  Spain  know,  that  the  conduct  we 
have  so  long  pursued,  we  will  not  persevere 
in,  but  that  we  are  resolved  fairly  and  ful- 
ly to  stand  up  for  the  salvation  of  Europe. 
Bonaparte  has  hitherto  run  a  most  victori- 
ous race.  Hitherto,  he  has  had  to  contend 
against  princes  without  dignity,  and  minis- 
ters without  wisdom,  tie  has  fought 
against  countries  in  which  the  people  have 
been  indifferent  as  to  his  success :  he  has 
yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a 
country  in  which  the  people  are  animated 
with  one  spirit  to  resist  him.  Sir,  I  think 
this  a  most  important  crisis.  Never  was 
any  thing  so  brave,  so  generous,  so  noble, 
as  the  conduct  of  the  Asturians.  They 
have  magnanimously  avowed  their  hostility 
to  France ;  they  have  declared  war  against 
Bonaparte ;  they  have  no  retreat ;  they  an? 
resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish  in  the 
grave  of  the  honour  and  the  independence 
of  their  country.  It  is,  that  the  British 
government  may  advance  to  their  assist- 
ance with  a  firmer  step,  and  with  a  bolder 
mien,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  afford 
this  opportunity  to  the  British  parliament, 
of  expressing  the  feelinffg  which  they  en- 
tertain on  the  occasion.^'  Mr.  Sheridan 
concluded  with  moving  for  copies  of  docu- 
ments illustmtive  of  the  present  situation 
of  Spain. 

Mr.  Canning  declared  that  his  majesty^s 
ministers  saw  with  a  deep'  and  lively  in- 
terest the  noble  struggle  which  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  nation  was  now  making  to  re- 
sist the  unexampled  atrocity  of  France,  and 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  assured  the  house,  that  there  ex- 
isted the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  to  afford  ever^ 
practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnani- 
mous. His  majesty's  ministers,  regardless 
of  the  war  existing  between  Spain  and 
M  B^ 


Great  Britain,  would  have  three  objects  in 
view  ;  first,  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of 
the  country  against  the  common  foe ;  se- 
cond, to  direct  those  efforts  in  a  way  that 
should  be  most  beneficial  to  the  ally ;  and 
third,  to  give  them  a  direction  peculiarly 
conducive  to  British  interests ;  though  the 
last  of  these  objects  would  be  left  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  when  compared  with 
the  other  two.  In  this  contest,  in  which 
Spain  was  embarked,  no  interest  could  be 
so  purely  British,  as  Spanish  success  ;  no 
conquest  so  advantageous  to  Britain,  as  con- 
quering from  France. 

In  the  prosecution  of  all  wars,  the  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  subject  to  fluctuations  and  failure ; 
but  in  the  war  by  which  the  world  was  now 
aoritated,  when  the  belligerant  powers  of 
Europe  were  en^raged  in  a  contest  of  com- 
mercial proscrintion,  and  when  America,  to 
escape  the  evils  of  actual  hostility,  had 
proclaimed  an  embargo  in  all  her  ports,  the 
interests  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  England  were  sacrificed  to  a  de- 
CTee  hitherto  unexampled.  In  Yorkshire, 
Siis  state  of  depression  and  suffering  began 
to  give  way  to  better  hopes  and  briffhter 
prospects.  The  Brazils  afforded  an  aovan- 
tageous  market  for  British  woollens,  and 
the  msnufacturers  found  their  accumulated 
stocks  diminish,  and  their  capitals  obtain 
a  more  beneficial  channel  of  circulation ; 
but  unfortunately  the  other  manufactures 
of  Britain  did  not  equally  partake  of  the 
renovation  of  commerce.  Tbe  cotton  trade 
of  Lancashire  still  continued  to  labour 
under  severe  depression,  and  the  wages  of 
the  weaver  were  insufiicient  to  procure  for 
his  family  the  common  necessanes  of  life ; 
while  ihe  habits  contracted  in  more  pros- 
perous times,  unfitted  them  for  that  patient 
endurance  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  present  crisis.  To  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  operative  work* 
men  engaged  in  Uie  cotton  business,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  fix  the  minimum  wages  of  the  weaver ; 
but  the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was 
rejected;  and  soon  afterwards,  disturbances, 
rather  distressing  from  their  cause,  than 
alarming  from  their  nature  and  extent,  broke 
out  at  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  other  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  that  district.  Several 
expedients  and  arrangements  between  the 
delegates  of  the  weavers  and  the  merchants 
and  master  manufacturers,  took  place,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered,  that  an  increased 
demand  for  Manchester  goods  afforded  the 
only  means  of  bringing  the  differences  to 
an  amicable  and  permanent  arrangement ; 
and  this  event,  happily,  soon  afterwards 
occurred.  Many  or  the  peraons  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  riots, 
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were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  trial  at 
the  samm^  assizes  for  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster; but,  as  the  extreme  distress  by 
which  they  had  been  driyen  to  their  im- 
proper and  illegal  conduct,  made  its  just 
impression  on  government,  the  prosecutions 
were  conducted  with  lenity,  and  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  were  neither  vindictiye 
nor  severe. 

One  of  the  last  objects  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  session  of  parliament  of  1^08 
was  directed,  was  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  availing 
himself  of  his  privilege  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, took  an  opportunity,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  to  offer  some  advice  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  regarding  the  posture  of  affairs  in 
the  peninsula.  The  conduct  lately  display- 
ed towards  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  French 
emperor,  was  characterized  by  the  duke  as 
an  act  of  the  most  wanton  ambition,  of  the 
most  foul  and  flagitious  perjury,  and  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unprovoked  oppression,  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  There 
was  no  man  but  what  must  wish  success 
to  a  generous  and  gallant  people,  thus 
?gling  in  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
dence.  He  hoped  ministers  would  col- 
lect from  the  delegates  of  the  brave  people 
of  Spain,  now  in  England,  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country ; 
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but,  before  they  made  common  cause  with 
the  patriots,  it  was  their  duty  to  ascertain 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  acting, 
and  the  end  to  which  their  co-operation  was 
to  be  directed. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  declared,  that  the  peo- 

Sle  of  Spain  had  manifested  a  spirit  and 
etermination  which  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  most  glorious  periods  of  their 
history ;  and  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
would  feel  it  their  duty  to  do  every  thing,  in 
support  of  so  glorious  a  cause,  that  die  most 

fenerous  heart  could  wish.  On  the  4th  of 
uly,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the 
commissioners,  speaking  in  his  majesty's 
name,  declared  that  he  would  continue  to 
make  every  exertion  in  his  power  for  the 
support  of  the  Spanish  cause ;  cruided  in 
the  choice  and  in  the  direction  ofhis  exer- 
tions by  the  wishes  of  those  in  whose  be- 
half they  were  employed.  In  contributing 
to  the  success  of  this  just  and  magnanimous 
struggle,  the  object  of  his  majesty  would 
be  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  independence 
and  the  integrity  ol  the  Spanish  monarchy; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  efforts  which  were 
directed  to  that  preat  object,  mi^t,  under 
the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  the  liberties  and  peace 
of  Europe. 
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At  the  critical  and  ffloomy  moment  in 
which  the  last  hopes  of  Spam  seemed  to 
be  extinguished,  when  her  capital  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  invaders,  her  armies  defeated 
and  dispersed,  and  the  troops  of  her  British 
ally  obliged  to  seek  safety  on  board  vessels 
sent  to  convey  them  to  their  own  shores ; 
the  important  events  which  occurred  in 
Germany,  brightened  for  a  time  the  politi- 
cal horizon.  Austria,  whose  strengtn  had 
been  broken  by  the  disasters  of  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz,  and  whose  dominion  and  re- 
sources had  been  curtailed  by  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  resolved  to  convert  to  her  advan- 
tage the  war  in  which  France  was  ensaged 
with  Spain,  and  to  make  a  grand  eflfort  to 
regain  her  ancient  independence  and  power. 


From  the  period  of  the  conferences  at  Er- 
furth,  till  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  m  Spain,  Austria  went 
on  completing  her  military  preparations. 
These  advances  towards  a  state  of  hostility 
were  not  viewed  by  France  vriih  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Bo- 
naparte was  expressed  by  his  ministers 
in  reproaches  and  threats.  Austria  was 
char^  with  havitig  opened  the  harbour 
of  Trieste  to  the  English;  her  vessels, 
loaded  with  British  manufactures  or  the 
produce  of  the  English  colonies,  were  pro- 
tected in  the  passage  from  Malta  to  the 
Levant  by  ships  of  war ;  an  official  mes- 
senger from  the  Spani^  patriots  was  per> 
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mitted  lelsiid  at  TiriiMrta;  aeeidant,  it  was 
aaaerted,  bad  put  the  Freaish  government 
in  poeaeadoD  of  a  fonnal  pnnniae  made  by 
tbe  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  assist  the  Spa- 
nish junta  with  one  hundrad  thoasand  men ; 
and  PtoTidence  itself  had  intsifefed  to  mi- 
Teil  tbe  hostile  intentions  of  tbe  Emperor 
Francis^  by  pennitting  tbe  kinf  of  England 
toallade  to  them  in  no  ambigoons  ianguaffe, 
in  the  official  declaration  published  oy 
that  sovereign  on  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  From  Valladolid^  Bo- 
naparte sent  his  mandate  to  the  princes  of 
ihe  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to  furnish 
their  contingents,  and  to  hold  themselTes 
in  readiness  for  war ;  and  soon  afterwards 
be  left  Spain,  and  Tstumed  to  Paris. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1809,  the  pre- 
parations for  war  were  prosecuted  by  both 
parttee  with  uncommon  vigour  and  activi- 
ty. The  court  of  Vienna,  as  if  sensible  of 
the  causes  to  which  in  a  great  measure  its 
former  misfortunes  had  been  owing,  adopt- 
ed, in  almost  every  respect,  a  different  line 
of  conduct  from  that  wnich  had  been  pur- 
sued in  former  wars  with  France :  having 
placed  the  army,  in  point  of  numbers,  on 
what  was  deemed  an  adequate  establish- 
ment, continued  and  zealous  efforts  were 
next  made  towards  the  organization  and 
discipline  requisite  to  give  efficacy  to  nu- 
merical strength.  The  blind  and  ruinous 
policy  which  had  hitherto  made  advance- 
ment or  rank  to  depend  upon  antiquity  of 
birth  and  illustrious  descent  was  in  a  great 
measure  relaxed.  Different  officers,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  former 
campaigns  by  superior  skill  or  courage, 
were  a^ranced  to  a  higher  rank,  and  plamd 
in  a  more  extensive  spTiere  of  action.  The 
Austrian  arm^  was  divided  into  nine  corps, 
each  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thoasand  men.  The  Arehduke  Charles, 
freed  from  the  interference  of  the  aulie 
council,  was  appointed  generalissimo ;  and 
six  out  of  the  nine  corps  were  placed 
under  his  immediate  command ;  the  se- 
venth corns  was  sent  under  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  into  Poland  ;  and  the  eighth 
and  nindi  to  Italy,  under  the  Archduke 
John.  There  were  also  two  corps  of  re- 
serve, one  of  them  consisting  of  twenty 
thoasand  men,  commanded  bv  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the  other  of  ten 
thoasand  men,  under  Greneral  Kinmayer ; 
exclusive  of  the  partisan  corps  and  the 
landwehr,  or  militia,  by  which  the  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  swelled  to  four  hundred  thousand 
men. 

The  force  on  which  Bonaparte  princi- 
pally relied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  consisted  of  the  troops  of  Bavaria, 
Wirtemburg,  Saxony,  and  the  other  contin- 


ts  from  tbe  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
Bavarians  were  formed  into  three 
divisions,  under  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  to 
whom  the  temporair  command  of  tbe  allied 
troops  was  confided  till  the  arrival  of  Bona* 
parte.  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Germany,  and  the  in- 
terior of  France,  were  stripped  of  troops, 
which  proceeded  by  rapid  marohes  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  tbe  other 
side  of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene,  the  viceroy 
of  that  countoy,  had  concentrated  a  fohni- 
dable  army ;  and  the  Saxon  troops,  under 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  to  protect 
that  capital  from  the  Austrian  army  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

Before  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, tbe  Arehduke  Charles  issued  a 
proclamatioB  of  war,  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dress to  his  soldiera,  by  which  they  were  in- 
formed, that  the  protection  of  their  coun- 
trv  demanded  theu  services,  and  summon- 
ed them  to  new  scenes  of  honour  and  glory. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  the  arehduke,  having 
established  his  bead-quartere  at  Dintz,  in 
the  arehdutchy  of  Austria,  sent  fonnal  no- 
tice to  the  French  general  commanding  in 
Bavaria  that  he  had  received  orders  fromhis 
august  brother,  the  Emperor  Francis,  to  ad- 
vance with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should  op- 
pose him.  This  notice  served  as  an  intima- 
tion to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who,  quitting 
his  capital,  repaired  to  Augsburg.  On  the 
following  day,  the  Austrians  threw  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Inn,  between  Brannau 
and  Sohardififf,  and  after  crossing  that 
river,  advanced  slowly  into  Bavaria. 

On  the  12th,  Bonaparte  learned,  by  the 
telesnraph,  that  the  Austrians  had  cross- 
ed Uie  Inn;  and  in  the  eveninff  of  that 
day  he  quitted  Paris,  and  arrivedat  Dona^ 
warth  on  the  17th ;  from  which  place  he 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  Ingolstadt. 
On  the  19th  the  DukeofAuerstadt advanc- 
ed to  tbe  villase  of  Pressing,  where  he 
met  a  division  of  the  Austrian  army ;  and 
an  engagement  immediately  took  place, 
which  c«ded  in  die  defeat  of  the  latter* 
On  the  same  day,  another  French  corps  at- 
tacked an  Austrian  division  in  front,  while 
the  Bavarian  trooos,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  fell  upon  their 
rear,  and  completed  their  rout.  Tliese  par- 
tial and  insignificant  attacks  were  made 
by  the  French  generals,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  general 
engagement,  and  to  try  the  steadiness  and 
courage  of  their  German  allies.  Bonaparte, 
during  tbe  few  days  which  he  had  passed 
with  ttie  armv,  had  made  himself  complete- 
ly acquainted  with  its  positions ;  and  had  . 
so  far  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
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try,  as  to  be  able  to  take  adTantage  of  the 
errors  of  his  enemy.  The  Archdtue  Louis 
and  General  Keller  had  very  imprudently 
drawn  their  divisions  to  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  other  corps  of  the  Austiiaii  army, 
as  at  once  to  present  a  weak  point  of  at- 
tack to  the  French,  and  to  expose  the  troops 
under  the  Archduke  Charles  to  disorder  or 
destruction.  Bonaparte,  perceiving  the 
mistake,  resolved  to  profit  by  it,  and  im- 
mediately attacked  the  archduke  in  front 
at  Ebensberg.  A  brigade  of  light  infan- 
try, two  battelions  ofliorse  artiUery,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  conmienced 
the  attack :  the  Austrians,  having  taken  up 
their  position  on  broken  and  mtersected 
ground,  were  quickly  dislodged ;  the  infan- 
try, composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Wir- 
temburg  and  Bavaria,  formed  in  column ; 
and  the  Austrians,  compelled  to  fall  back, 
retreated  in  all  directions,  and  in  extreme 
disorder,  before  the  victorious  confederates, 
who,  in  this  battle,  took  eight  standards, 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

The  flank  of  the  Austrian  army  having 
been  completely  laid  open  by  the  battle  of 
Ebensberg,  Bonaparte  lost  not  a  moment 
in  advancm^  to  Landshut.  The  Austrian 
cavalry,  which  had  formed  before  the  city, 
was  attacked  and  driven  back  by  the  Duke 
of  Istria ;  the  same  fate  awaited  the  infan- 
try ;  and  the  town,  with  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  nine  thousand  prisoners,  and  all 
the  magazines  established  at  that  place, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

At  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
5^,  Bonaparte  arrived  opposite  Eckmuhl, 
where  four  corps  of  the  Austrians,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  were  already  posted.  Never 
before  had  these  chiefs  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  as  neither  of  them  had  ever  yet 
experienced  a  defeat,  the  utmost  confidence 
reigned  in  their  respective  armies.  Bona- 
parte's military  eye  immediately  perceived 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  Austnan  army 
was  disadvantageously  posted.  This  wing, 
he  ordered  the  Duke  or  Montebello  to  at- 
tack, while  the  front  of  the  Austrians  was 
opposed  by  the  main  body  of  the  French. 
The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  but 
at  Uie  close  of  the  day,  the  left  wing  of  the 
archduke's  army  was  tnmed,  and  bein^f 
driven  from  all  his  positions,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  A  large  body  of  the  Aus- 
trians, endeavouring  to  make  a  stand,  under 
cover  of  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ratisbon,  were  driven  into  the  plain, 
and  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  French 
cavalry.  An  attempt  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army  by  the  caval- 
ry, was  equally  unsuccessful ;  the  covering 
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corps  were  attacked  on  both  wings,  but 
after  maintaining  their  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  were  at  length  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  to  seek  their  safety  in 
fiigiit.  The  Archduke  Charles  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse, 
that  the  Austrian  commander  in  person 
did  not  serve  to  swell  the  trophies  of  the 
enemy. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  nisht, 
the  broken^and  discomfited  divisions  otuie 
Austrian  army  collected  at  Ratisbon.    At 
this  place,  they  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand ;  but  after  three  successive  charges, 
they  gave  way,  leaving  the  field  covered 
with  eight  thousand  of  their  slain.    The 
French  troops,  following  up  their  success- 
es, entered  the  city  through  a  breach  in 
the  fortifications;  here,  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  six  Aus- 
trian regiments  were  either  cut  to  pieces 
or  taken  prisoners;  and  the  remainder, 
not  having  had  time  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  were  closely  j>ursued  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.    In  these  battles,  Bo- 
naparte pursued  his  usual  plan  of  bre^ng 
the  enemy's  forces  into  detached  parts, 
and  then  attacking  them  separately;  and 
the  Austrians,  uninstructed  by  experience, 
had  so  disposed  their  troops  as  to  &vour 
his  operations.    At  Ebensberg,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Archduke  Louis  and  Ge* 
neral  Keller  were  beaten  separately;  at 
Landshut,  Bonaparte  broke  through  the 
centre  of  their  conununications,  and  took 
their  magazines  and  artillery ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Eckmuhl,  he  defeated  the  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  Austrian  army  of  the 
Danube,  except  that  of  General  Belle wde, 
which  did  not  Join  the  archduke  tul  the 
-day  after  his  disaster.    In  the  batUes  of 
Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  the  French  army 
took  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  prison- 
ers, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
artillery;  and  in  the  short  space  of  ^ve 
days,  the  Austrians  had  lost  forty  thousand 
men  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  had 
laid  open  their  capital  to  the  invaders,  and 
on  the  10th  of  May,  Bonaparte,  without 
encountering  any  formidable  resistance  in 
his  way  from  Ratisbon,  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  city  of  Vienna, 
properly  so  called,  is  surrounded  by  the 
ancient  fortifications  which  withstood  the 
sie^  of  the  Turks  in  1683.  The  suburbs, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  are  surrounded 
by  some  slighter  defences,  which  could 
be  maintained  only  by  a  large  army.  The 
Archduke  Maximilian,  to  wnom  the  com- 
mand of  the  city  was  intrusted,  animated 
dnd  encouraged  the  citizens  to  resistance, 
as  long  as  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  for- 
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tifications,  and  their  unskilful ness  in  the 
art  of  war,  would  permit.  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  French  howitzers  play- 
ed upon  the  town ;  hut  their  fire,  though 
destructtve,  did  not  shake  the  constancy 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  palace  of  the 
EmperoT  of  Austria  was  in  the  direct  front 
of  this  terrible  fire.  The  emperor  himself, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  had 
retired  to  the  city  of  Buda,  in  Hungary ; 
but  one  was  left  behind,  cpnfined  by  in- 
disposition ; — this  was  Maria  Louisa,  the 
young  archdachess,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  Empress  of  France.  On  intima- 
tion of  that  circumstance  being  made  to 
Napoleon,  the  palace  was  respected,  and 
the  storm  of  Uiese  terrible  missiles  directed 
to  other  quarters. 

When  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing smaller  branches  of  the  Danube,  by 
means  of  the  numerous  craft  which  are 
constantly  on  that  river,  and  when  the 
eommunication  with  the  left  bank  was  on 
the  point  of  being  cut  off,  surrender  be- 
eame  indispensable,  and  the  regular  troops, 
amounting  to  about  four  thousand,  effected 
their  retreat  by  means  of  the  great  bridee 
of  Taba,  to  which  they  soon  afterwards 
set  fire.  After  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  the 
Archduke  Charles  crossed  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  retreating  in  the 
direction  of  Bohemia,  attempted  to  gain 
the  capital  by  forced  marches  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French.  But  the  capture  of 
VIenmi  was  an  object  of  too  much  import* 
anoe,  not  to  he  aimed  at  by  Bonaparte 
with  all  his  powers ;  and  when  the  arch- 
duke had  advanced  to  Meissau,  and  before 
he  eoidd  form  a  junction  with  General 
Keller,  he  learned,  to  his  exUeme  mortifi- 
cation, that  the  Archduke  Maximilian  had 
been  obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  French 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Deprived 
by  Uiis  capture  of  a  point  of  support  for 
\  the  operations  of  his  army,  the  archduke 
fixed  nis  head-quarters  on  the  16th  of  May 
at  Enzersdorf,  the  chain  of  his  outposts 
extending  on  the  right  as  fiur  as  Krems, 
while  Presburg,  lower  down  the  river, 
was  occupied  by  his  left.  The  advanced 
guards  were  at  the  same  time  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
•cavalry  was  posted  on  the  margin  of  a 
small  rivulet,  on  ground  covered  and  partly 
eonoealed  by  bushes. 

Bonaparte  lost  not  a  moment  in  forming 
the  determination  to  attack  the  Archduke 
Charies  in  his  new  position,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  French  army  was  marched 
down  tiie  south  bank  of  the  river  to  Ebers- 
dorf,  where  two  islands  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions divide  the  river  into  three  branches, 
of  the  average  breadth  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yaids.    On  the  19th  of  May,  the 


French  engineers  threw  two  bridges  from 
the  right  Dank*  of  the  Danabe  to  the 
smaller  island ;  and  on  the  20th,  two  other 
bridges  were  erected,  from  that  island  to 
the  Isle  of  In-der-Lobau,f  which  fonns 
a  convenient  rendezvous  for  troops,  and  ' 
where  Bonaparte  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
In  three  hours,  a  bridge,  consisting  of  fif-< 
teen  pontoons,  was  thrown  over  that  arm 
of  the  river  which  separates  Lobau  from 
the  Marsh  Field,  and  tbe  archduke  having 
formed  the  resolution  not  to  intemipt  the 
passage  of  the  enemy,  they  were  nermitted 
to  extend  themselves  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  without  molestation.  Bona- 
parte was  accordingly  left  at  liberty  to  fix 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  post  the  right  wing  of  his 
army  on  the  village  of  Essling,  and  the 
left  on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Aspem. 
On  the  21  St,  at  daybreak,  ue  Archduke 
Charles  formed  his  army  in  two  lines,  on 
the  rising  around  behind  Gerasdorf,  near 
the  Bisam-Hill.  Between  the  Austrian 
army  and  the  Danube,  was  an  extensive 
plain,  which,  from  the  even  and  unob- 
structed nature  of  its  surface,  appeared  des- 
tined to  become  the  theatre  of  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  Archduke  Charles,  having 
Quly  considered  the  advantageous  position 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  surmount,  ordered  the  attack  to  be 
made  in  five  columns. 
The  1st'  eoL  eoonHed  of  19  batt  and  82  iqaadroot 
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103  battal.  ISSfquadrona. 
Coostitating  a  force  of  75/X)0  efliective  men.  Of 
artillery,  there  were  eighteen  batteries  of  lni0ule« 
thirteen  of  position,  and  eleven  of  horse  artillery ; 
in  the  aggregate,  two  hundred  and  eighty  pieoea 
of  ordnance  of  difierent  calibres. 

The  possession  of  Aspem  was  essential- 
ly necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Aus- 
trian artillery  to  plav  with  effect  upon  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  lines ;  and  the  army 
being  put  into  motion  exactly  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  first  and  second  columns  were 
ordercNl  to  attack  that  village.  The  con- 
test here  was  most  obstinate  and  murder^ 
ous:  in  every  street,  every  house,  and 
every  outbuilding,  the  battle  raged  with 


*  It  will  alwaya  be  understood  that  the  right  of  a 
river  is  the  bank  u>  the  riaht  of  any  body  floating 
down  its  stream;  and  as  the  Danube  rises  in  Sua- 
bia,  and,  passing  Vienna  eastwaid,  empties  itself 
into  the  Black  Sea,  the  bank  oocnpied  at  this  time 
by  the  French  was  the  riffbt,  and  that  occupied 
by  the  Austrians  the  left  of  the  river. 

t  In^or-Lobau  is  aboat  eight  Eogiith  milea  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth. 
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anexampled  fury ;  every  wall  was  an  im- 
pediment to  the  assailants,  and  a  rampart 
for  the  attacked ;  the  steeple,  attics,  and 
cellars,  were  to  be  conquered  before  either 
party  could  style  himself  master  of  the 
place;  and  for  seven  hours  the  conflict 
continued,  each  army  riTalling  the  other 
in  courage  and  perseverance.  Scarcely 
had  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  one  part  of  the  village,  when 
the  French  poured  in  strong  reinforce- 
ments, and  dislodffed  them  at  another ;  at 
length,  the  secona  column,  combining  its 
movements  and  attacks  with  those  of  the 
first,  made  itself  master  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  village,  and  maintained  its  position 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  day's  combat. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  having 
formed  his  left  towards  Aspem,  and  his 
right  towards  Essling,  advanced  in  co- 
lumns upon  the  main  body  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  supported  by  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade. The  cavalry,  unable  to  withstand 
the  impetuosity  of  this  shock,  fell  back  in 
disorder;  but  the  infantry,  having  reserved 
their  fire  till  the  French  had  advanced 
within  ten  paces,  opened  upon  them  with 
so  much  eflect,  as  to  put  them  completely 
to  rout.  The  Austrian  line,  thus  disen- 
gp^ed  from  the  enemy,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  remainder  of  the  village  of  As- 
pem^ and  maintained  their  ground  in  the 
face  of  all  opposition. 

The  third  column  endeavoured  to  take 
/  advantage  of  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  by 
advancinff*  against  them  in  close  battalion, 
fiupported  by  their  artillery ;  but  the  French 
cavalnr,  commanded  by  Lassalle,  suddenly 
rushed  forward,  in  so  great  numbers,  and 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  Austrian 
artillery  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  their 
hands,  and  the  battalions  were  left  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  their  own  unsupported 
exertions.  The  enemy's  cavalry  had  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  both  the  wings  of  this 
c<^umn,  and  in  we  confidence  of  victory 
had  summoned  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  This  degrading  proposal  was  an- 
swered by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire, 
and  the  enemy  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  abandon  his  object,  leaving  the  field 
covered  with  his  slain* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  were  directed  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  the  village  of  Essling,  a  po- 
sition of  as  much  importance  to  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  as  Aspem  was  to  his  left. 
Here,  the  French  fought  with  still  greater 
obstinacy  and  courage,  than  they  had  dis- 
played in  the  defence  of  Aspern ;  the  safe- 
ty of  their  retreat  dependea  upon  the  pos- 
session of  this  village,  and  although  the 
Austrians  succeeded  in  driving  back  the 
corps  which  were  posted  in  front  of  the 
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enemy's  position,  all  their  efforts  to  dis* 
lodge  them  proved  inefiectual,  and  at  the 
close  of  this  day's  engagement,  the  village 
of  Esslingremained  in  possession  of  we 
French.  The  battle  of  the  91st  was  ter- 
minated onl^  by  the  niffht:  the  French 
had  been  driven  from  Aspem,  but  they 
still  retained  possession  of  Essling.  New 
efforts  were  to  be  expected  the  following 
day;  Napoleon's  glory,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  his  army,  was  at  stake,  and 
the  fate  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was 
suspended  upon  the  success  of  the  army 
under  the  archduke.  All  the  disposable 
troops  at  Vienna,  under  General  Oudinot, 
were,  during  the  night,  transported  across 
the  Danube,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  French 
army;  while  the  CTenadier  corps,  which 
had  not  had  any  snare  in  the  first  day's 
engagement,  was  ordered  to  advance  from 
its  position  near  Grerasdorf,  to  reinforce  the 
Austrians ;  and  the  night  was  too  short  to 
complete  their  respective  preparations  for 
the  second  day's  tragedy.  The  character 
of  Bonaparte  left  no  doubt,  that  on  the 
morrow  all  his  military  talents  would  be 
stretched  to  retrieve  the  glorjr  he  had  lost, 
and  to  compensate  for  the  disappointment 
he  had  sustained.  During  the  battle  of 
the  21st,  the  archduke  h^  ordered  fxre- 
ships  to  be  sent  down  the  river,  and  these 
vessels  had  been  so  well  managed  and 
directed,  that  the  two  bridges  which  con- 
nected the  island  of  Lobau  with  the  smadl 
island,  and  that  island  with  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  were  destroyed.  By 
the  destmction  of  the  bridges,  Bonaparte 
was  rendered  less  able  to  repair  the  disas- 
tere  and  losses  he  had  sustained :  and  in 
case  the  battle  of  the  succeeding  day 
should  prove  decidedly  advene,  his  retreat, 
it  was  apprehended,  would  be  completely 
cut  off.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  burning 
down  of  the  briages  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  advantaffeovs  to  the  Aus- 
trians; but,  on  Uie  other  hand,  it  led  the 
archduke  to  expect  a  most  obstinate  de- 
fence from  an  army  placed  in  such  a  sitm- 
tion  of  peril. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
S3d,  the  battle  recommenced,  and  we  Duke 
of  Rivoli  again  possessed  himself  of  the 
village  of  ^pem.  The  regiments  of  Kle- 
beck  were  now  directed  to  make  another 
effort  to  regain  the  village;  but  afier  a 
desperate  contest,  carried  on  for  upwiuds 
of  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  conflagrations, 
Uie  Austrians  were  at  length  obliged  to 
give  way.  The  regiment  of  Benyowsky 
now  TOshed  in,  and  at  the  firat  onset  gained 
possession  of  the  churchyard,  the  walls 
of  which  were  immediately  destroyed,  by 
order  of  General  Hiller,  and  the  church, 
and  the  panonage-hoiisei  eoon  afterwards 
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shared  the  same  fate.    This  leffiment,  sap- 

B>rted  by  some  battalions  under  General 
ianchi,  succeeded  in  establishing  itself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  main- 
tained this  position  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  flower  of  thi»  French  army. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  now  enabled 
to  act  on  the  offensive ;  the  corps  of  the 
Austrian  General  Bellegarde,  haif;^ng  its 
ri^ht  wing  resting  on  Aspem,  and  its  cen- 
tre and  left  towards  Essling,  by  degrees 
gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy ;  while 
me  artillery,  stationed  near  the  former  vil- 
lage in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the 
intervening  space,  was  brought  to  bear  on 
hits  left  flank ;  thus  attacked  and  exposed, 
the  French  army  was  compelled  to  give 
way,  and  retire  towards  the  Danube. 
While  the  division  of  Count  Bellegarde 
was  engaged  at  Aspem,  the  French  caval- 
ry, by  a  desperate  effort,  endeavoured  to 
break  in  between  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lem.  Here,  the  Archduke  Charles  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself:  the  oat- 
talion  of  Zach  seeming  disnosed  to  give 
way,  he  seized  its  colours,  placed  himself 
at  Its  head,  and  inspired  the  whole  army 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
himself  was  animated.  In  the  midst  of 
this  attack  by  the  French  cavslr^,  the 
Prince  Hohenzollem,  perceived  on  us  left 
wing,  near  Essling,  an  opening  in  the 
French  line,  formecT during  the  heat  of  the 
engagement ;  of  this  circumstance,  he  im- 
m^iately  took  advantage,  by  ordering  thi- 
ther a  refiriment  in  three  divisions,  which 
succeeded  in  gaining  and  maintaining  their 
position  till  the  amval  of  the  grenadiers 
of  reserve,  by  whose  co-operation  they 
were  enabled  to  turn  and  attack  the  centre 
of  the  enemy.  The  only  post  which  the 
French  were  now  able  to  maintain,  was 
the  villa^  of  Essling,  which  was  attack- 
ed 1^  Prince  Rosenberg,  and  defended  by 
the  Duke  of  Montebello.  The  attack  was 
made  with  redoubled  bravery,  and  the 
Austrians  pushed  into  the  village  with 
irresistible  impetuosity;  still,  however, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  this 
post.  Five  times  did  these  gallant  troops 
rush  up  to  the  houses  burning  within,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence ;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  fruitless,  for  ^eir  antagonists 
fought  the  fight  of  despair. 

In  the  night  between  the  23d  and  the 
93d.  the  French  accomplished  their  retreat 
to  Lobau,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  their  rear-guard  evacuated  Es- 
sling, and  all  the  positions  they  had  held 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Thus, 
terminated  a  conflict  of  two  days,  which 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  military 


annals  of  the  world.  In  this  dreadful 
battle,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  prodi- 
gious ;  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
effect  of  the  concentric  fire  on  an  exceed-  ' 
ingly  confined  field  of  battle,  where  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  crossed  one  an- 
other; and  calculated  by  the  following 
authentic  data :  the  Duke  of  Montebello, 
Generals  d'Espagne,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Al- 
buqueroue,  were  killed;  Massena,  Bes- 
sieres,  Molitor,  Boudet,  Leffrand,  Lassalle, 
and  the  two  brothers  Ceffrange,  were 
wounded;  and  Generals  Durosnel  and 
Fouler  made  prisoners.  Upwards  of  7000 
men,  and  an  immense  number  of  horses, 
were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle;  up- 
wards of  6000  were  conveyed  to  the  Aus- 
trian hospitals;  and  in  Vienna  and  the 
suburbs  there  were  29,773  wounded,  ex- 
clusive of  2300  who  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  buryinff  of  the  sufferers  was  continued 
for  several  days,  and  in  the  figurative  lan- 
^age  of  the  Austrian  gazette,  **  a  pestilen- 
tial air  was  wafted  down  the  theatre  of 
death.''*  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  also 
was  venr  great :  their  ofiicial  accounts  ao- 
knowledeed  the  death  of  eighty-seven  su- 
perior officers,  and  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand subalterns  and  privates ;  and  twelve 
of  their  generals,  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  ofiUcers,  and  fifteen  thousand  six 
hundred  subalterns  and  privates,  were 
wounded. 

In  detailinj^  the  events  of  the  battle  of 
Aspem,  and  in  estimating  the  loss  of  the 
respective  armies,  our  information  has 
been  drawn  principally  from  the  ofiicial 
documents  published  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment; but  candour  demands  the  ac- 
knowledgment, that  these  accounts  are 
at  variance  with  the  French  bulletins,  in 
many  important  particulars.  According  to 
tbe  tenth  bullet^,  *'the  Austrian  army, 
having  sustainea  a  defeat  on  the  21st,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed,  when,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
came  to  inform  him,  that  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  Danube  had  set  afloat  a  great  number 
of  trees,  which  were  cut  down  during  the 
late  events  at  Vienna,  and  that  the  bridges, 
which  formed  the  communication  between 
the  right  bank  and  the  little  island  and 
that  of  In-der-Lobau,  had  thereby  been 
carried  away.  All  the  reserve  park  of 
artillery,  which  were  advancing,  were,  by 
the  loss  of  the  bridges,  detained  on  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  river,  as  was  also  a  part 
of  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Duke  of  Auerstadt's  corps.  This  dreadftil 
accident  induced  the  emperor  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  movements  in  advance.^' — *^The 
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Austrians,  having  learned  that  the  bridges 
were  thrown  down,  recovered  from  the 
friffhtful  state  of  disorder  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown;  and  from  nine  o^clock 
in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening 
they  made  the  most  astonishing  exertions, 
supported  by  the  fire  of  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  throw  the  French  army  into 
disorder;  but  all  their  efforts  tended  to 
their  own  disgrace ;  and  after  discharging 
forty  thousand  cannon  shot,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  old  position, 
leavmg  the  French  masters  of  tne  field. 
The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  very  great ; 
it  was  estimated  that  they  left  more  than 
twelve  thousand  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
French  loss  was  also  considerable,  they 
had  eleven  hundred  killed,  and  three  thou- 
sand wounded.'** 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  between  the  con- 
flicting statements,  at  what  period,  or  by 
what  means  the  bridges  were  thrown 
down ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  their 
own  accounts,  that  the  loss  of  the  French 
was  infinitely  greater  than  they  acknow- 
ledged. For  ten  hours,  the  French  army 
was  retreating,  and  consequently  in  a  dis- 
advantageous situation,  and  during  this 
time  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two 
hundred  cannon,  from  which  forty  thou- 
sand shot  were  discharged,  and  by  which 
an  immense  slaughter  must  have  been  in- 
flicted. In  the  snort  demi-official  accounts 
published  by  the  Austrians  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Aspem,  it  was  uneoui- 
vocally  and  triumphantly  declared,  tnat 
the  ruin  of  Bonaparte  was  coniplete;  but 
the  event  proved  the  fallacy  of^  these  ex- 
pectations ;  and  the  state  of  inaction  into 
which  the  army  of  the  archduke  was  suf- 
fered to  fall  after  the  22d,  too  plainly  in- 
dicated, that  he  had  failed  in  his  "principal 
object,"  which  was  to  |^  drive  back  the 
enemy  entirely  over  the  first  arms  of  the 
Danube,  destroy  the  bridges  he  had  thrown 
over  them,  and  occupy  the  bank  of  the  Lo- 
bau  with  a  numerous  artillery."! 

While  the  hostile  armies  are  reposing 
after  their  sanguinary  labours,  busied  in 
repairincr  their  mutual  losses,  and  in  pre- 
paring ror  future  combats,  the  attention  of 
the  reader  may  with  propriety  be  directed 
to  the  operations  of  the  suborainate  armies 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Poland 
and  Italy.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  army  in  Poland,  crossed  the  Pe- 
rica,  and  entered  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw. 


*  Tenth  bulletin  of  the  French  anny,  dated 
EbetKlorS;  May  23d,  1809. 

1  See  the  plan  of  the  attack  publiibed  bv  the 
Archduke  Charlee  on  the  morning  of  the  2lit  of 
May. 


The  Polish  General  Prince  Poniatowski, 
being  much  inferior  in  strength,  retreated 
before  the  archduke,  and  W^arsaw  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Austrians.  This  city  they 
continued  to  occuny,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding dutohy,  nil  the  disasters  experi- 
enced by  the  main  army,  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  rendered  it  expedient,  that 
foregoing  all  subordinate  objects,  they 
shoind  march  to  join  their  countrymen  on 
the  Danube,  and  contribute,  if  possible,  to 
sustain  the  declinincr  interests  of  the  mo- 
narchy. In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
June,  the  grand  duchy  was  accordingly 
abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  while  the 
Russian  and  Polish  armies,  in  the  service 
of  France,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
Galicia. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  having  been  com- 
pelled, like  the  other  tributary  princes  of 
Bonaparte,  to  take  up  arms  against  Aus- 
tria, soon  found  himself  stripped  of  a 
great  part  of  his  dominions,  and  forced  to 
abandon  his  capital.  The  Austrians,  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  army  in  that  quarter — 
more  powerful  indeed  than  appeared  either 
necessary  or  advisable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  main  prize  was  to  be  con- 
tended for  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not 
only  obtained  possession  of  Dresden  and 
Leipsic,  but  even  threatened  the  newly- 
formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  war 
in  this  part  of  Germany  was  attended  with 
various  success,  but  the  operations  do  not, 
from  their  general  character,  claim  any 
particular  or  detailed  narration.  A  most 
formidable  insurrection  sprang  up  in  Sax- 
ony, Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  which,  if 
it  had  been  cheribhed  and  directed  by  the 
support  and  skill  either  of  the  British  or 
the  Austrians,  would  have  rendered  the 
situation  of  Bonaparte  dangerous  and  cri- 
tical in  the  extreme.  ,  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  aid  was  afforded  to  the  in- 
surgents, so  that,  after  having  harassed  the 
French,  and  prevented  the  march  of  troops 
to  the  Danube,  they  were  at  last  crushed 
by  superior  numbers  and  discipline.  At 
tiie  heieid  of  these  partisans,  appeared  two 
men,  well  calculated  by  their  characters, 
their  talents,  and  their  influence,  to  collect 
and  to  animate  their  followers.  Schill,  a 
major  in  the  Prussian  service,  filled  with 
a  strong  and  influential  detestation  of  Bo- 
naparte, found  no  difficulty  in  rousing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  conquer^  country;  and 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  corps 
which  this  officer  commanded  was  at  any 
time  very  numerous,  yet  it  was  formida- 
ble to  the  enemy  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
movements,  by  its  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance,  and  by  the  countenance  which 
it  afforded  to  the  discontented  inhabitants. 
After  traversing  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
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Germaoj  in  different  directions,  and  per- 
plexing and  defeating  the  troops  that  were 
opposed  to  him,  Schill  was  at  length  com- 
pelled, from  the  want  of  co-operation,  and 
the  pressure  of  snpertor  numoers,  to  take 
shelter  in  Stralsuud.  Before  he  had  re- 
course to  this  measure,  he  had  maide  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  Mecklenhurg, 
where  he  had  levied  rery  heavy  contrihu- 
tioos,  and  raised  a  neat  number  of  re- 
craits.  A  strong  body  of  Dutch  troops, 
with  a  column  of  fifteen  hundred  Danes, 
pursued  him  to  Stralsund :  in  this  place, 
although  deprived  of  its  fortifications, 
Schill  had,  with  incredible  industry,  per- 
severance, and  skill,  made  very  formidable 
preparations  to  defend  himself,  and  resist 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies ;  but  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  the  town  was  forced ; 
the  insurgents  were  driven  from  their  guns, 
and  the  enemy  gained  possession  of  streets, 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  men,  who 
merited  a  better  fate.  Schill,  and  twenty 
of  his  officers,  were  killed ;  and  such  of  his 
•fficers  a»  were  taken  prisoners  were  tried 
and  executed  as  deserters  from  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Oels,  though  in  his  own  per- 
son less  unfortunate  uian  Schill,  did  not 
eflfect  by  his  army  any  thing^  more  deci- 
sively or  permanently  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  uermany.  The  duke  did,  in- 
deed, for  some  time  distract  the  attention 
of  the  French,  and  occupy  some  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  Uie  army  under 
Bonaparte;  but  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  safet^r  in  flight,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  embarking  with  his  little  corps 
for  England. 

The  operations  and  movements  of  the 
hostile  armies  in  Italy,  were  more  import- 
ant than  those  of  the  armies  in  Poland  or 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  m  Italy,  the  Aus- 
trians  were  eminently  successful:  they 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Padua 
and  Vicenza,  crossed  the  Adige,  and 
threatened  Venice  itself.  But  the  victo- 
ries of  Bonaparte  in  Bavaria  rendered  it 
advisable  for  the  Archduke  John,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  to 
measure  back  his  steps.  To  this  determi- 
nation, he  was  also  nrobably  in  some  de- 
gree led,  by  the  reinforcement  often  thou- 
sand men,  which  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
Prince  Eugene,  received  from  Tuscany. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  French  army  of  Italy 
retook  Padua  and  Vicenza,  and  attacked 
and  overthrew  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
Piave,  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  four  thousand  prisoners.  A 
few  days  after  ^is  engagement,  the  French 
crossed  the  Taffliamento,  and  after  a  few 
partial  skiimishes.  inflicted  another  defeat 
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upon  the  Austrian  army  at  Tarvis.  Ad- 
vancing towards  Vienna  in  their  victorious 
career,  the  French  were  enabled,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Uie  batde  of  Marengo,  to 
bring  the  Archduke  John  to  another  en- 
ffagement  at  Raab.  Victory  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  but  that  part  of  the 
archduke's  army  which  consisted  of  the 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops  of  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection,  at  length  gave  way, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  four  standards, 
and  three  thousand  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  After  this  engage- 
ment, the  Archduke  John  retreated  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  in  some  disor- 
der, towards  Pest,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  Junction  with  the  main  Austrian 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Raab,  the  Vice- 
roy of  Italy  advanced  without  impediment 
to  the  Austrian  capital,  and  by  uie  addi- 
tion of  the  force  under  his  command, 
served  to  swell  the  number  of  combatants 
in  the  approaching  great  and  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Wagram. 

From  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Aspem, 
till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  Bo- 
naparte continued  stationary  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  though  station- 
ary, he  was  by  no  means  inactive.  That 
he  was  alarmed,  both  for  his  own  situation, 
and  the  effects  which  his  repulse  might 
have  on  the  continent,  was  abundantly  evi- 
dent. Scarcely  a  day  passed,  without  pro- 
ducing a  bulletin,  the  ostensible  object  of 
which  was  to  register  the  rise  and  Uie  fall 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  congratulate  his 
army  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and 
the  junction  of  the  troops  under  the  Vice- 
roy of  Italy.  But  amiast  all  this  seem- 
ing trifiing  and  gasconade,  Bonaparte  was 
making  the  most  formidable  preparations, 
not  merely  to  protect  himself  against  an 
attack  from  the  ArcKduke  Charles,  but  also 
to  enable  him  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  mifi^t  secure 
success.  The  construction  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Danube  was  intrusted  to  General 
Count  Bertrand.  In  the  short  space  of  a 
fortnight,  this  engineer  raised  a  bridge  of 
sixty  arches  to  Innier-Lobau,  so  broad  that 
thr^  carriaffes  could  pass  abreast,  over 
four  hundred  fathoms  ot  a  rapid  river.  A 
second  brid^,  eight  feet  broad,  was  con- 
structed for  mfan^.  These  bridges  were 
secured  against  the  effects  of  fire-ships  by 
stuocadoes,  raised  on  piles  between  the 
islands  in  different  directions,  and  an  armed 
flotilla  cruised  upon  the  river,  to  defend 
these  various  and  copious  sources  of  com- 
mnnieation.  Each  of  the  bridges  was 
covered  and  protected  by  a  /«/e.<£-pan/,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  fiithoms  lon^,  surround- 
ed by  palisades,  frizes,  and  ditches,  filled 
with  water  *  and  magazines  of  |  rovisionsy 
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a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty 
moTtan,  were  stationed  on  the  island. 
Opposite  Esslinff,  on  the  left  arm  of  the 
Danuhe,  another  oridge  was  formed  hy  the 
Duke  of  Rivoli,  guarded  in  like  manner 
by  a  iete^iB-pant,  At  this  time,  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  strongly  intrenched  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube ;  the  left  wing 
stretching  towards  Enzersdorf,  and  the 
riffht  resting  on  the  village  of  Aspern, 
which  was  surrounded  with  field  fortifica- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  nver. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  engaged  in 
fortifying  his  positions,  and  in  preparing 
such  stupendous  means  for  crossiuff  the 
Danube,  the  Archdoke  Charles  had  not 
only  raised  works  and  planted  cannon  to 
secure  himself  against  an  attack,  but  he 
had  also  drawn  from  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  immense  reinforcements.  It 
is  not  easy  to  calculate  exactly  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  either  of  the  armies,  but  at 
a  fair  estimation  they  may  be  taken  at 
160,000  men  each.  As  the  principal  means 
of  passing  the  Danube  had  been  formed 
directly  opposite  to  the  Austrian  redoubts, 
between  Aspern  and  Essling,  the  attention 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  was  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  this  point.  But  the 
object  of  Bonaparte  in  making  so  much 
parade  about  this  bridge,  was  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  archduke,  and  by  no  means 
to  cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  eneroy^s 
most  formidable  position.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  General  Ou- 
dinot,  with  1500  voltigeurs,  embarked  in 
^ten  gunboats  on  the  great  arm  of  the  Da- 
tinbe,  and  crossed  the  river  opposite  Muhl- 
leiten.  During  the  night,  four  new  bridges 
were  completed ;  one  of  them,  in  a  single 
piece,  eightj  toises  Ion?,  was  fixed  in  less 
than  five  mmutes,  and  the  three  others  con- 
sisted of  boats  and  rafts  thrown  over  the 
river.  The  night  was  unusually  dark,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  violence  of 
the  storm  favoured  the  operations  of  the 
enemy.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  6ih,  the  whole  French  army  had  cross- 
ed the  Danube,  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of 
Rivoli  forming  the  lett;  that  of  Count 
Oudinot  the  centre;  and  that  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Auerstadt  the  right.  At  day- 
break, they  were  ananged  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, at  the  extremity  of  the  left  flank  of 
the  Austrians.  The  Archduke  Charles  was 
thus  completely  out-generaled ;  his  works 
were  rendered  useless,  and  he  was  com- 

gelled  to  abandon  his  positions,  and  to 
ght  the  enemy  on  the  spot  chosen  by 
themselves.  A.t  five  o'clock,  three  bodies 
of  the  French  cavalry,  and  as  many  of  in- 
fantry, with  an  immense  quantity  of  ord- 
nance, were  seen  defiling  near  Wittau.  At 


six  o'clock,  the  enemy  had  surrounded  and 
taken  all  the  Austrian  fortifications  be 
tween  Essling  and  Enzersdorf,  the  gani 
sons  of  which  were  almost  all  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  whole  of  the  5th  was 
spent  in  maneuvring;  and  during  the 
night,  Bonaparte  attempted  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  village  of  Wagram,  but  owing 
to  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Austrians, 
and  to  a  column  of  Saxons  and  a  column 
of  French  mistaking  each  other  in  the 
dark,  the  operation  failed. 

A  general  engagement  had  now  become 
inevitable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  mominff 
of  the  6th,  the  two  armies,  each  provided 
with  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  drawn  out  for  battle.  The 
right  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal 
Klenau,  consisting  of  the  third  and  sixth 
nenadier  corps,  extended  from  Sussen- 
brunn  to  the  Danube ;  the  lef^  commanded 
bv  Prince  Rosenberg,  supported  by  Prince 
Hohenzollern,  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wagram;  and  the  centre, 
commanded  by  Count  Bellegarde,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  reserve  cavalry,  under  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  was  posted  in  front  of  Ader- 
klaa.  The  left  of^  the  French  armr  was 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo ; 
the  right,  by  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt;  and 
the  centre,  by  Bonaparte  in  person. 

The  arrangements  of  the  two  hostile  com- 
manders were  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Napoleon  had  passed  the  night  in 
accumulating  a  force  to  streuffthen  his  cen- 
tre, where  be  placed  bimsdf  in  person, 
within  cannon-shot  of  Wagram.  The  Aich* 
duke  Charles,  who  was  with  the  corps  of 
Bellegarde,  had  on  the  contrary  extended 
his  flanks  and  weakened  his  centre.  The 
corps  of  Prince  Rosenberg,  and  that  of  th<» 
Duke  of  Auerstadt,  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  encountered  each  other  m  the 
morning,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle. 
At  this  time,  the  Austrians  were  preparing 
to  make  a  storminff  attack  upon  Ober 
Siebenbrunn,  when  the  Archduke  Charles, 
perceiving  that  the  right  wing  had  not  ar- 
rived, ordered  the  prince  to  halt,  and  he  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  retire  under  a  gall* 
ing  fire  to  his  former  position.  This  inaus- 
picious commencement  of  the  battle  vras 
succeeded  by  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the 
centre  of  the  French  lines  at  Raschdorf, 
where  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  sixty  thou- 
sand men  in  close  order,  stood  directing 
the  operations  of  his  armj.  Th^  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  French  hues  pr6ving  un- 
successful, two  columns  of  infantry,  pro- 
tected by  a  body  of  cavalry,  advanced  to- 
wards Aderklaa ;  here  the  quantity  of  grape- 
shot  poured  in  upon  the  Austrians  became 
overwhelming,  and  a  momentary  panic 
seized  the  battalions  under  Marshal  Belle* 
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g«itle;  bat,  at  length,  the  heroism  and 
energy  of  the  field  officers  succeeded  in 
Testonng  order,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  towards  Ader- 
klaa.  The  cannonade  now  became  general 
alouff  the  whole  line,  and  the  effect  of  ihe 
injaaicioas  dispositions  of  the  Austrian 
general,  in  wakening  his  centre,  erery 
moment  manifested  itself.  Bonaparte, 
snrprieed  at  this  maneuTre,  at  first  suspect- 
ed some  stratagem,  but  he  was  soon  con- 
▼inced  Aat  the  Arehdnke  Charles  bad  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error,  of  which  he  hastened 
to  take  adTantage.  With  this  view,  the 
Duke  of  Riroli  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
Anstrians  at  the  extremity  of  the  centre, 
while  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  was  directed 
first  to  torn  the  position  of  Mark  Grafen 
Neoaiedel,  and  then  to  push  upon  Wagram. 
The  attack  upon  Mark  Grafen  was  vigor- 
008  in  the  extreme,  and  Prince  Rosenberg 
after  a  desperate  resistance  was  forced  to 
eracoate  that  villa^.  The  success  of  the 
enemy  in  ontflanking  the  Austrians  con- 
tinned  to  increase ;  and  five  battalions  and 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  sent  by  Prince 
HohenaoUem,  were  found  incapable  of  ar- 
resting his  operations.  The  tower  of  Neu- 
siedel,  bnilt  in  ancient  times  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  formed  the 
key  of  this  position,  and  was  defended  by 
Prince  Rosenberg,  with  great  grallantry  and 
perseTerance ;  but  a  concentric  discharge 
of  grape-shot  mowed  down  his  ranks  with 
so  mnch  rapidity,  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  leave  the  French 
general  in  possession  of  the  eminence.  At 
3ie  same  moment  that  the  attack  upon  Mark 
Grafen  was  taking  place,  a  furious  effort 
was  directed  against  the  Austrian  centre. 
Napoleon,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  all 
his  former  campaigns,  ordered  the  centre 
of  his  army  to  form  in  two  columns,  sup- 
posted  by  two  batteries  consisting  of  one 
bnndred  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  As 
soon  as  these  columns  were  formed.  Ge- 
neral Maodonald  advanced  at  their  head 
at  the  pa»  dt  charge  g  General  Reille,  with 
the  brigade  of  fusileers  and  sharp-shooters, 
snppofTted  Macdonald;  and  to  render  the 
attack  irresistible,  the  guards  at  the  same 
time  made  an  advance  in  front.  The  Aus- 
triaih  centre,  incapable  of  withstanding  this 
tremendous  onset,  fell  back  a  league.  The 
right,  |>erceiving  th(<  dangerous  position  in 
which  it  was  now  placed,  retreated  along 
wi^  the  centre ;  and  the  left,  being  out- 
flanked by  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  fell  back 
upon  Wa^ram.  At  ten  o^clock  in  tbe 
morning,  it  was  dear,  to  a  military  eye, 
that  the  fete  of  the  day  was  decided,  and 
from  that  moment  the  Austrians  fought  only 
to  secure  their  reUeat.  At  noon,  the  im-| 
portaot  position  of  Wagram  was  carried ;  | 


and  the  Archduke  Charles,  finding  himself 
out  off  from  Hungary  and  Moravia,  fdl 
back  upon  Bohemia.  At  four  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Archduke  John,  at  the  head 
of  his  corps,  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
from  PresburfiT,  but  the  battle  was  then  de- 
cided, and  in  Sie  eveninff  he  retreated  in  tht 
same  direction  in  which  he  had  advanced. 

This  battle,  fousht  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Austrian  capital,  by  three  hundred  thou- 
sand warriors,  in  the  view  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  spectators,  decided  the  fate  of  Ger* 
many.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  im- 
mense ;  and  ten  pair  of  colours,  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners, 
formed  the  trophies  of  the  victor^.*  The 
French,  in  estimating  the  loss  of  the  Aus- 
trians, stated  that  the  battle  of  Wagram 
had  deprived  them  of  sixty  thousand  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  Austrians,  m  their  official 
returns,  admit  a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men.f  The  loss  of  the  French  was  consi- 
derable ;  in  their  own  bulletins  it  was  stated 
at  fifteen  hundred  killed,  and  four  thousand 
woundld ;  but  the  Austrian  accounts  swell 
that  number  to  twenty  thousand. 

One  of  the  disastrous  conseouenees  of 
this  sanguinary  day,  was  the  uestmction 
of  twelve  of  the  most  considerable  villages 
in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Vienna ;  and  Bo- 
naparte, with  his  usual  address,  imputed 
these  conflagrations  to  the  guilty  men  who 
had  drawn  down  upon  their  country  all 
these  calamities. 

The  French,  who  lost  no  time  in  pursu- 
ing the  Austrians,  came  up  with  tne  re- 
treating army  on  the  10th  of  July  at  Znaim ; 
here,  another  battle  was  fought,  which 
was  terminated  by  a  proposal  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  to  conclnde  an  armistice. 
On  the  18th,  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  the  terms  of  this  docnment  too  plainly 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  Austrian  losses, 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  their  resources. 
From  causes  which  at  the  time  were  not 
understood,  but  which  a  subsequent  matri- 
monial alliance  tended  in  some  degree  to 
explain,  the  negotiation  for  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  netween  France  and  Aus- 
tria proceeded  very  slowly,  and  were  not 
finally  closed  till  the  month  of  October. 
When  the  terms  of  peace  were  made 
known,  ^ey  were  generally  regarded  as 
by  no  means  unfavourable  to  Austria.  The 
cessions  made  by  the  Emperor  Francis, 
were,  however,  verv  considerable,  and  may 
be  comprised  under  three  heads:  first, 
those  to  the  sovereigns  forming  the  Rhe- 
nish league  generally ;  secondly,  those  to 
the  French  emperor ;  and  thirdly,  those  to 


*  Twenty-fifih  French  bolletin. 
t  MalUrV  Relation  of  the  OperatioDi  of  the 
Anitran  and  Freneh  Araiiet  in  1809. 
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the  King  of  Saxony.  To  the  King  of  Bar 
ftaria,  were  ceded  Salzburg,  and  a  portion 
of  territory  extending  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  from  Passau  to  the  vicinity 
of  Lintz.  To  France,  Austria  cave  up 
Fiume  and  Trieste,  witfi  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Saave,  till  that 
riTer  enters  Bosnia.  The  Kin?  of  Saxony 
obtained  several  Tillages  in  Bohemia ;  and 
in  Poland,  the  whole  of  Western  GaJicia, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  to  the  Bog, 
together  with  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  a 
district  round  it  in  Eastern  Galicia.  Rub* 
sia  obtained  so  much  of  this  latter  proTince 
as  should  contain  four  hundred  tnousand 
souls.  With  respect  to  external  politics, 
the  Emperor  Francis  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain; 
to  accede  to  the  continental  i^stem ;  and 
to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  the  most  mortifying  and  humi- 
liating condition  of  this  trea^,  was  that 
by  which  the  Austrian  monarch  gave  up  the 
inhabitants  of  the  TVrol  to  Bayaria,  with  a 
provision  indeed  that  Bonaparte  should 
procure  for  them  a  complete  and  fAl  par^ 
don. 

In  evenr  part  of  Germany,  peace  was 
now  established,  except  in  the  Tjrrol :  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  de- 
serted and  given  up  by  that  government  in 
whose  favour  they  had  risen  in  arms,  and 
to  whom  Uiey  had  manifested  an  attach- 
ment unbroken  by  the  most  dreadful  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings,  still  refused  submis- 
sion to  the  ooncmerors.  Their  resistance 
was  most  formidable :  some  of  the  most 
experienced  venerals  of  Bonaparte,  at  tiie 
head  of  his  best  troops,  were  repeatedly 
defeated,  and  driven  back  with  mat  loss, 
even  after  thev  had  penetrated  into  the 
centre  of  the  Tyrol.  At  the  head  of  the 
mountaineers,  appeared  a  man  worthy  of 
being  a  leader  among  a  nation  of  heroes. 
The  brave  Hoffer  animated  and  directed 
the  actions  of  his  countrymen;  and  be- 
fore him,  untutored  as  he  was  in  the  art  of 
war,  the  experienced  troops  of  Europe  fled 
in  dismay.  In  vain,  did  Bonaparte  pour 
in  fresh  torees,  block  up  the  passes  or  the 
mountains,  and  fori>id  all  communication 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  All  his  schemes  were  foil- 
ed ;  and  if  for  a  short  time  the  Tyrolese 
fled  before  his  armies,  or  appeared  not  to 
oppose  their  progress,  it  was  only  to  attack 
them  to  more  advantage  in  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  or  to  fall  upon  them  when 
they  were  unprepared.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  countiy,  however,  Bonaparte  was 
determined,  and  at  length  he  effected  his 
purpose,  by  pouring  in  continued  reinforce- 
ments, and  by  the  capture  and  infiimous 
execution  of  tiie  gallant  Hoffer. 


[1809.— •cor  IV. 

'  While  Bonaparte  was  at  Vienna,  and 
within  a  few  aays  of  the  great  batUe  of 
Aspem,  when  a  less  ambitious  mind  would 
have  been  solely  fixed  on  military  prepa- 
rations, he  caused  proclamations  to  be 
made  in  the  public  squares  and  market- 
place of  that  city,  that  from  the  1st  of  June 
the  papal  territory  should  be  united  with 
the  French  empire ;  and  that  Rome  should 
at  the  same  time  be  declared  a  free  and 
imperial  city.  This  decree,  which  fixed 
the  annua]  revenue  of  the  pope  at  two  mil- 
lions of  francs,  was  grounded  on  three 
propositions ;  firet,  that  the  territories  of 
Rome  were  fiefs  bestowed  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  the  predecessor  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  on  th^  Bishops  of  Rome, 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  his  subjects; 
second,  that  ever  smce  that  time  the  union 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  source  of  dissension  ;  and 
third,  that  the  temporal  pretensionB  of  the 
pope  are  irreconcilable  with  the  security 
of  the  French  army,  the  repose  and  pros- 
peritv  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  sway 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  dignity  and  inviola- 
bility of  his  empire.  The  pope  solemnly 
protested  against  the  violence  and  injus- 
tice by  which  he  had  been  stripped  of  his 
tempOTal  sovereignty;  and  at  the  same 
time  issued  an  act  of  excommunication 
against  the  French  emperor,  and  all  his 
co-operatore  in  this  act  of  unprovoked  spo- 
liation. But  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
had  lost  their  terrors ;  and  an  act,  which 
three  centuries  ago  would  have  roused  to 
arms  all  the  states  of  Europe,  was  now 
witnessed  without  one  single  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  surrounding  sovereigns  to  pluck 
the  prey  from  the  hands  of  the  apoiler.* 

A  rumour  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed, 
which,  though  it  occasionally  died  away, 
was  always  revived  after  a  short  interval, 
that  Napoleon  meant  to  divorce  Joeephiae, 


*Acrr  or  £xoDMiti7ificATioN. 

•*  By  the  authority  of  God  Ahnighty,  and  of  8t- 
Paul  and  St  Peter,  we  declare  yon  (Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  EUnperor  of  France,)  and  all  your 
oo-operaton  in  the  act  of  violence  which  you  are 
eiecnting,  to  have  incurred  the  aame  eiconununi- 
catioQ,  which  we,  in  our  apostolic  letten,  ootem- 
poraneously  affixing  in  the  uaoal  placea  of  this 
city,  declare  to  have  been  incurrea  b^  all  those 
who,  on  the  violent  invasion  of  this  ci^  on  the 
2d  of  February,  last  year,  were  guilty  or  the  acts 
of  vkilenoe  against  which  we  have  protested,  as 
well  really  in  so  many  declarations,  that  by  our 
order  have  been  issued  by  our  successive  secreta- 
ries of  state,  as  also  in  two  ooosistorial  colloca- 
tions,  of  the  16th  of  March,  and  the  11th  of  July, 
1808,  in  oonunon  with  all  their  agenti.  abettors, 
advisers,  and  whoever  else  may  have  been  acoe»> 
sary  lo,  or  himself  been  engagM  in,  the  execution 
of  those  attempts. 

*<  Given  at  Rome,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  June 
10th,  in  the  lOih  year  of  our  pontificate 

(LocM  Signii  *•  Praa  Papa  VU.** 
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for  the  puxpose  of  nnitiii;  himself  with  a 
younger  and  more  noble  bride.  On  the 
16th  of  Deeember,  this  design  to  dissolve 
his  marriage  was  fonnally  announced  to 
the  conservative  senate ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  the  project  of  a  decree  was  submitted 
to  that  assembly,  and  before  the  sitting 
terminated,  the  law  anthorizingthe  divorce 
was  enacted.  To  witness  these  proceed- 
inga,  most  of  the  relations  of  the  emperor 
and  empress  were  summoned  to  Paris. 
The  arch-chancellor  was  ordered  to  attend 
io  the  grand  cabinet  of  Napoleon,  where 
the  empress,  the  Kings  of  Holland,  West- 
phalia, and  Naples ;  ttie  Viceroy  of  Italy ; 
the  Queens  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and 
Spain ;  Madame  the  mother  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  the  Priooese  Pauline,  were  assembled. 
The  emperor  explained  to  the  assembly 
his  views,  and  tne  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated:  and  the  empress  declared 
that  she  willingly  consented  to  the  divorce, 
in  order  to  furttier  the  policy  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  interests  of  France.  A  process 
verbal  was  then  drawn  up,  whidi  was 
signed  by  the  kings,  queens,  princes,  and 
princesses,  present,  as  well  as  by  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  and  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  decree,  pronouncing  the  marriage 
contract  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  Empress  Josephine  to  be  dissolv- 
ed.* This  extiaordinaiT  act,  which  was 
conducted  with  all  the  dignity  and  solem- 

*  Immsiai.  DiVOlCE. 

BxtraA  from  tke  Regialer  of  the  Comntmiiw 

Senate  if  Saturday,  tke  I6ih  of  December,  1809. 

Hit  m^jetty  Che  emperor  and  king  addreised 

'    SMthe 


the  penoQsgetfl 


nbled  to 


«*  T1i6  politacs  of  my  monaichy,  the  miereiii 
and  wanca  of  ray  peopla.  which  save  oonstantly 
guided  all  my  actiou,  require,  that  aAer  me  I 
•bould  leave  to  children,  inneritoni  of  nay  love  to 
my  people,  that  throne  on  which  Providence  hat 
plac«d  me ;  trat  for  aeveral  vean  past  I  have  lost 
the  hope  of  having  children  by  my  marriage  with 
my  well-hebved  conaort  the  Empreas  Joaephine. 
This  it  ia,  which  inducea  roe  to  aachfioe  the 
eweeteet  aflectiona  of  my  heart,  to  attend  to  no- 
thing but  the  good  of  the  state,  and  to  wish  the  dis- 
aolution  of  my  marriage.  Arrived  at  the  a^  of 
folly  yaan,  I  mav  indulj^  the  hope  of  hvin^ 
long  enoagh  to  euocate,  m  my  views  and  aenu- 
roenta,  the  children  which  it  may  please  Provi- 
dence to  give  me.  God  knows  how  much  such 
a  reaolntion  has  cost  my  heart;  but  there  is  no 
sacrifice  that  my  courage  will  not  surmoant,  when 
it  is  proved  to  me  to  be  necemary  for  the  welfare 
of  Prance.  J  shall  add,  that  imr  from  ever  having 
had  reason  to  complain,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  fally  aatisfied  with  the  attachment  and  tf- 
fMrtion  or  my  welt  beloved  conaort  She  has 
adorned  fifteen  years  of  my  Ufo.  the  remembrance 
of  which  will  ever  remain  engraven  on  my  heart. 
She  was  crowned  by  my  huid.  I  wish  her  to 
preserre  the  rank  ana  title  of  empress ;  but  above 
all,  that  she  should  never  doubt  my  sentiments, 
and  that  she  should  ever  regard  me  as  her  best 
and  dearaat  fiieod." 
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nity  of  which  such  a  ceremony  was  capar 
ble,  served  to  elicit  a  secret  article  in  the 
late  treaty  at  Vienna,  and  paved  the  way 
to  that  imperial  alliance,  which,  by  raising 
Napoleon  to  a  giddy  eminence,  laid  the 
'3undation  of  his  final  ruin. 

The  affairs  of  Sweden  had  now  become 
desperate;  Gustavus  Adolphus IV.  whose 
romantic  character  set  at  defiance  all  the 
ordinary  calculations  of  prudence,  had  em- 
barked his  country  in  a  war  to  which  its 
resources  were  totally  inadequate.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  contest  with  Russia, 
the  Swedes  had  displayed  traits  of  hero- 
ism that  would  have  reflected  honour  on 
the  army  of  Charles  XII.  But  notwith 
standing  the  liberal  subsidy  granted  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of 
the  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  Sir 
James  oaumarez,  neither  the  population 
nor  the  finances  of  Sweden  were  equal  to 
the  exigency  of  their  present  situation. 
The  process  of  the  Russians  in  Finland, 
and  the  mcreasing  calamities  of  the  war, 
a^fgravated  by  the  ravages  of  a  contagious 
distemper,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  army 
that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  king 
agair.  to  measure  his  strength  against  the 
empires  of  Russia  and  Trance,  excited 
universal  discontent;  and  a  confederacy 
was  formed  against  Gustavus,  which  ter* 
minated  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  This  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1809,  was  effected  without  com- 
motion, and  the  diet  being  assembled  at 
Stockholm,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  uncle 
to  the  king,  was  declared  regent,  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  king,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  nephew. 

Charles  XIII.  on  ascending  the  throne 


The  emperor  having  ended,  her  miuesty  the 
empress  spoke  as  folbwa : — 

**  B^  the  permission  of  our  dear  and  auguat  con* 
Bort»  I  ought  to  declare,  that  not  preeervinc  any 
hope  of  bavina  children,  which  may  fulfil  the 
wants  of  his  policy,  and  the  interests  of  France,  I 
am  pleased  to  |pve  the  ffreatest  proof  of  attach- 
ment and  devouon  that  has  ever  been  given  on 
earth.  I  possess  all  fiom  his  bounty,  it  waa  hla 
hand  that  crowned  me,  and  fiom  the  height  of 
his  thrane  I  have  received  nothing  but  prooft  of 
auction  and  love  from  the  French  people.  I 
think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in  ooosentinc  to  the 
dissolttUon  of  a  marriage  which  heretorore  haa 
been  an  obstacle  to  the  welfore  of  France,  which 
deprived  it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  day 

Sovemed  by  the  descendant  of  a  great  man  evi- 
ently  raiaed  up  by  Providence  to  eflhce  the  evils 
of  a  terrible  revolution,  to  re<«atablish  the  altar, 
the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  the  diarolutkn 
of  my  marriage  will  in  no  degree  chanse  the 
sentimentB  of  my  heart;  the  emperor  will  ever 
have  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  how  much 
this  act,  demanded  by  policy,  and  by  ao  great  an 
interest,  has  chilled  his  heart;  but  both  of  ua 
eiult  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  for  the 
good  of  die  country.** 
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of  Sweden,  professed  his  detennination  j 
not  to  consent  to  any  peace  with  Russia 
diat  should  be  dis^ceful  to  his  country, 
or  that  should  oblige  her  to  take  up  arms 
against  her  faithful  ally  Great  Britain. 
Tne  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was 
accordingly  renewed,  but  misfortune  still 
attended  the  Swedish  armies,  and  peace 
was  at  length  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Finland.  Soon  afler  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  negotia- 
tions were  opened  between  Sweden  and 
France,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  hy  which  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  with  the  principality  of  Rugen,  was 
restored  to  Sweden ;  the  former  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  remed ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
acting  upon  his  usual  policy,  prevailed 
upon  his  new  ally  to  adopt  the  continental 


[1609,— BOOK  IT. 

system,  and  to  exclude  British  commeice 
from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
efficacy  of  this  system  was  to  be  fairly 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experience ;  the 
ports  of  France,  Italy,  HoHand,  Russia, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were  all 
closed  by  law  against  the  introduction  of 
English  manufactures  and  merchandise; 
the  continental  system  had  become  the 
law  of  the  xontinent ;  but  the  spirit  of 
British  enterprise,  co-operating  with  the 
wants  of  the  various  states  of  Europe,  and 
assisted  by  the  connivance  of  several  of 
the  involuntary  auxiliaries  of  France,  re- 
laxed the  rigours  of  commercial  interdic- 
tion, and  served  to  prove  the  futility  of  all 
attempts  to  destroy  an  intercourse  ground- 
ed on  the  necessities  and  benefits  of  sur- 
rounding nations. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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Thb  parliamentaiT  session  of  1809  was 
more  distinguished  for  discussions  regard- 
ing the  domestic  concerns  of  the  country, 
than  for  the  agitation  of  those  topics  which 
concerned  its  foreign  relations;  and  the 
charges  against  the  commander-in-chief, 
grounded  on  an  abuse  of  patronage  in  his 
official  situation,  and  against  his  majesty's 
ministers,  arising  out  of  the  corrupt  dispo- 
sal of  high  offices  and  seats  in  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament,  occupied  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  session,  and  imparted  to  its 
proceedings  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
and  animation.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
parliament  assembled,  when  his  majes- 
ty's speech  was  delivered  by  commission. 
This  document,  which  related  principally 
to  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
strongly  recommended  an  augmentation  of 
the  regular  army,  in  order  that  his  majes- 
ty mig[ht  be  the  better  enabled,  without 
!mpainnff  the  means  of  defence  at  home, 
^o  avail  himself  of  the  military  power  of 
ais  dominions  to  conduct  the  great  contest 
n  which  he  was  engaged,  to  a  conclusion 


compatible  with  the  honour  of  his  majes- 

S's  crown,  and  with  the  interests  of  his 
lies,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world. 

The  usual  address  to  his  majesty,  which 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Bridsewater,  seconded  by  Lord 
Sheffield ;  and  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  the  honourable  Frederick  Robinson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Lushington  J  was 
carried  in  both  houses  without  a  division, 
but  not  without  several  strong  and  pointed 
animadversions  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  had  been  conducted,  and  on  the 
general  policy  of  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment 

One  of  the  first  subjects  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament,  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  the  country 
towards  those  distinguished  characters 
whose  services  had  tended  in>so  eminent 
a  degree  to  support  its  military  renown ; 
and  on  the  35th  of  January,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpdol,  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
Lord  Castlereaffh,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, moved  Sie  thanks  of  parliament 
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to  the  offioere  and  men  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  by  whose  rallantiy  and  good  con- 
duct the  Tictory  ofConinna  was  achieved. 
The  battle  of  Coranna,  it  was  observed, 
was  never  sorpassed  in  the  annals  of  mili- 
tary fame.  The  engagement  took  place 
Qoder  tiie  most  adverse  circumstances; 
and  yet  so  complete  was  the  victory,  that 
the  anny,  after  remaining  nnmolested  for 
the  whole  night  on  the  field  of  battle, 
were  on  the  ftulowing  day  able  to  embark 
in  the  presenc*  of  a  superior  force,  and 
without  leaving  a  wounded  soldier,  a  piece 
of  artillery,  or  any  thinar  which  the  enemy 
oould  boast  of  as  a  trophy.  The  triumph 
was  indeed  damped  by  the  death  of  the 
hero  who 'achieved  the  vcitory.  It  was 
annecessaiy  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of 
Sir  John  Moore;  they  were  fresh  iu  tlie 
memoiy  of  his  country ;  during  the  two 
last  wars,  there  was  scarcely  an  import- 
ant service  iu  which  he  was  not  engaged : 
he  had  indeed  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
life  to  the  public  service,  and  his  memory 
would  live  for  ever  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.*  That  country  would  cheerfully 
concur  in  handing  down  to  posterity  an 
eipreesion  of  its  gratitude  for  his  eminent 
and  illustrious  dcids  in  arms,  and  devote 
to  the  memory  of  General  Moore  a  lasting 
mark  of  national  estimation,  by  erecting 
to  him  a  monument,  as  a  just  trophy  to  his 
iarae,  and  an  excitement  to  those  he  had 
left  behind  him  to  imitate  his  example. 

In  every  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  in  every  eulo^um  upon 
lus  character,  the  opposition  side  of  the 
house  fully  concurred.  It  was  a  mark  of 
duty  and  of  gratitude  due  from  the  house 
and  from  the  country,  to  that  immortal  com- 
mander, to  perpetuate  his  memor^.f  It 
was  owing  to  the  talents  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  that  any  part  of  his  army  was 
brought  away;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
troops,  like  that  of  the  commander,  was 
above  all  praise.  The  failure  and  slaughter 
through  which  they  had  passed  to  the  glo- 
rious exhibition  of  their  valour,  they  owed 
solely  to  the  disastrous  councils  which 
employed  that  valour  upon  a  frantic  and  im- 
practicable object.]):  For  what  purpose 
was  so  much  precious  blood  shed  !  Did 
itproduoe any  advantage  to  the  country  ? 
Were  the  troops  sent  to  Spain  to  escape 
from  it  1$  Their  lives  had  been  squander- 
ed as  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try, as  if  they  had  been  shot  on  the  pa- 
rade of  Si.  James's  Park.)  The  hand  of 
Providence  was  upon  us.  Witiiin  three 
yeara,  we  had  lost  two  of  the  greatest 


*  Lord  Liverpool  t  Lord  Heniv  Petty. 

t  Lord  GrMvUle.  ^  Loid  Moira. 
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statesmen  the  country  ever  saw;  within 
the  same  time,  we  had  lost  a  naval  hero 
of  transcendent  talents  and  courage;  and 
now  we  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  mili- 
tary chief,  who,  if  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  spare  him  to  us,  would  have 
equally  upheld  the  power  and  increased 
theglory  of  the  country. 

Tne  motion  for  the  thanks  of  parliament 
was  carried  unanimously  in  both  houses, 
and  a  monument  was  voted  to  the  memoty 
of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore. 

These  proceedings  were  succeeded  by 
a  motion  tor  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  and  the  officere  and  men  under  his 
command,  for  the  brilliant  victory  obtain- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  In  proposing 
this  vote  of  thanks.  Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
served, that  it  was  impossible  to  find  in 
the  military  annals  or  Great  Britain,  a 
more  glorious  instance  of  the  superiority 
of  her  arms,  than  had  been  displayed  on  diat 
occasion.  We  had  had  our  victories  of 
Egypt  and  of  Maida ;  but  none  of  these 
triumphs  ever  exceeded  the  victory  of  Vi- 
miera, which  had  afibrded  a  further  strik- 
ing and  unquestionable  proof,  that  when- 
ever or  wherever  British  troops  were 
brought  into  action  with  the  French,  they 
were  grreatly  their  superior  in  courage, 
hardihood,  and  discipline. 

Lord  Folkstone  was  very  ready  to  ad- 
mit all  the  courage  and  gallantry  which 
attached  to  the  character  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  also  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army  under  his  command,  but  he  objected 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera, because  he  did  not  think  it  of  that 
brilliant  description  to  demand  such  a  tri- 
bute from  parliament,  and  because  it  fell 
short  of  those  ffood  consequences  which 
ought  to  result  trom  victory,  and  ended  in 
a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  country. 

A  lon^  and  animated  debate  ensued; 
after  which  the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried 
with  the  sole  dissentient  voice  of  Lord 
Folkstone. 

In  the  speech  by  his  majesty's  commis- 
sionera,  at  the  opening  of  die  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  an  augmentation  of 
the  disposable  force  of  the  country  had 
been  strongly  recommended ;  and  so  early 
as  the  3d  of  February  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  conamons^y  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, for  that  purpose,  ^is  lordship, 
in  submitting  this  measure  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament,  observed,  that  it  had 
now  been  ascertained,  that  in  every  extnp 
ordinary  crisis,  a  considerable  supply  of 
troops  could  be  had  for  the  regular  army, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  zeal  a^d  spirit 
which  were  always  manifested  on  such 
occasions  by  the  militia,  who  were  ever 
willing  to  volunteer  their  serviies  when 
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there  was  a  great  and  pressing  necessity 
for  increasing  the  disposable  force;  and 
out  of  twenty-eight  thonsand  men,  permit- 
ted on  a  late  occasion  to  volunteer  from  the 
militia  into  the  line,  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand did  actually  enter  within  the  space 
of  twelve  monthis.  The  extent  to  which 
he  now  proposod  to  limit  the  volunteering 
into  the  line,  would  be,  that  no  regiment 
of  militia  should  be  reduced  to  less  than 
three-fifths  of  its  present  force ;  and  instead 
of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  to  be  raised 
in  England,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he 
should  now  propose  only  twenty-four  thou- 
sand. In  order  to  reUeve  the  counties 
from  the  great  pressure  of  the  ballot,  he 
should  propose,  that  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing the  men  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
muitia,  shpuld  be  defrayed,  not  by  the 
oounties,  but  by  the  public.  The  bounty 
to  recruits,  he  should  fix  at  ten  guineas ; 
and  if  the  voluntary  enlistment  for  the 
militia  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  ballot,  it  was  his 
intention,  in  that  case,  to  propose,  that  the 
bounty  of  ten  guineas  should  be  given  to 
the  ballotted  man  to  assist  him  in  procur- 
ing a  substitute.  In  the  process  of  this 
measure  through  parliament,  it  was  stated 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  that  the  regular 
army  at  the  present  moment  consists  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
infhntry,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  ca- 
valry. The  infantry  was  disposed  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  fint  battalions, 
avera^g  nine  hundred  men  each,  and 
fifty-six  second  battalions,  of  which  the 
average  number  was  about  four  hundred 
men,  and  the  object  of  this  bill  was  to  ren- 
diBT  tiie  second  battalions  complete. 

The  inroad  made  by  the  army  augmen- 
tation bill  upon  the  constitntion  of  the 
militia,  and  the  uncertainty  to  what  service 
this  additional  force  was  to  be  applied, 
called  forth  a  very  animated  opposition, 
but  the  measure  ultimately  passed  into  a 
law,  by  large  majorities. 

The  terms  of  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
oonclusion  of  that  treaty,  were,  on  the  31st 
of  February,  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament  by  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
who  concluded  a  long  and  elo(^nent  speech 
hj  moving  ^e  two  followmg  resolu- 
tions :—       • 

1.  **That  the  eonv«ntioo  concluded  at  Cintn, 
on  the  30th  of  Aaguft,  1808,  and  the  maritime 
convention  concluded  off  the  Tagus  on  the  3d  of 
September,  in  the  nme  year,  appear  to  thti  bouse 
to  nave  dimppointed  die  hopee  and  ezpectationi 
of  the  country. 

S.  That  the  cawes  and  circumstancee  which 
immediately  led  to  the  conclunon  of  thoie  con- 
ventions, appear  to  this  house,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  have  ansen  from  the  misconduct  and  neglect 
of  his  nugetty's  miniiten." 


This  motion  was  strenuous!)  opposed 
by  ministers,  who  contended  that  it  wai> 
a  brilliant  addition  to  the  military  glory 
of  the  country,  to  have  expelled,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  campaign  of  three  weeks, 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  French 
from  Portugal ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  previous  ctuestion  was 
put,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to 
152  voices. 
The  proposed  vote  of  censure  on  mini»- 

j  ters  for  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the 
campaign  in  Portu|;al  was  succeeded  by  a 
motion  introduced  into  the  house  of  coai- 

I  mons,  three  days  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Pon» 
sonby,  for  the  institution  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes,  consequences,  and  events  of  the 
late  disasters  in  Spain.  ITiis  inquiry  minis- 
ters judged  it  proper  to  resist,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  house  confirmed  their  d^ision. 
Amidst  the  momentous  events  which 
presented  themselves  on  the  continent,  and 
the  weighty  deliberations  which  occupied 
the  councils  of  the  British  nation,  an  in- 
quiry was  instituted  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  for  a  time  seemed  to  cast  into 
the  shade  evei^  other  public  considerar 
tion,  and  which  m  its  consequences  involv* 
ed  the  character  of  the  commander-in-ohief^ 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  fiitnre 
estimation  of  parliament.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  Colonel  Wardle*  rose  in  his 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  submit 
to  that  assembly  a  motion  respecting  oer^ 
tain  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
firitish  army.  In  bringmg  forward  this 
subject,  he  was  impelled  by  no  other  mo- 
tive than  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  he 
should  make  no  assertions  that  were 
not  supported  by  positive  facts.  Tlie 
power  ot  disposing  of  commissions  in  the 
military  service  of  the  empire,  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  high 
birth  and  extensive  influence;  and  he  w^ 
sorry  to  say  that  this  power  had  been  ex« 
ercised  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  The  difr* 
posal  of  commissions  in  the  army  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commander-in- 
chi^  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  naif-pay  list,  for  the  sup- 
port of  veteran  ofiloers,  and  for  increasing 
the  compassionate  fund  for  the  aid  of  offi- 
cers' widows  and  orphans ;  but  he  could 
bring  positive  proof  tnatsuch  commissiona 
had  been  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to 
very  different  purposes ;  and  this  duty,  so 
essential  to  the  rights  of  the  army  and  the 
interests  of  his  country,  he  should  dis- 
charge without  dismay.  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  call  the  at-  ^ 
tention  of  the  house  to  an  establishment 


•  Gwyllym  Lloyd  Wardle.  member  for  Oak 
hampton,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Anuent 
Britiih  light  Dragoou. 
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of  the  commander-in-cliief  in  Gloncester- 
Piace;  this  establishment,  which  consist- 
ed of  a  splendid  hoase,  a  yariety  of  car- 
riages, and  along  retinue  of  servants,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1803,  and  at  the  head 
of  it  was  placed  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Clarke.  Of  that  lady's  name,  he  should 
hare  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention, 
m  connexion  with  a  number  of  names  and 
facU,  to  show  the  house  that  he  had  not 
taken  up  this  subject  on  light  grounds. 

The  first  caM  which  he  ■hould  state  was  that 
of  Captain  Tonrn :  this  officer,  who  held  his  cap* 
tainry  in  the  4oth  regiment  of  foot,  re<»ived  his 
MNwnMBian  asa  captain  on  the  2d  of  August,  1808, 
and  was  prooioced  to  a  majority  in  the  31st  regi- 
meot,  in  August,  1804.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
promotion  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  Cap- 
tain 'IVMiyn  was  introduced  to  that  lady  by  Cap- 
nun  HuiJey  Sandoo,  of  the  royal  waaon  train ; 
the  lenna  of  asreement  were,  that  Mrs^  Clarke 
should  be  paid  five  hundred  pounds  upon  his  ma^ 
jority  being  aazetted,  and  this  sum  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Donovan,  a  surgeon,  of  Charles-street,  Sl  James's 
Square*  This  Mr.  Donovan  was  appointed  a 
lieotanant  in  the  4th  royal  garrison  battalion,  in 
1802,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  11th 
battalion,  but  since  the  day  of  his  appointment  he 
had  never  joined  his  regiment,  and  seemed  to 
have  leave  of  perpetual  absence.  Major  Tonyn 
waa  gazetted,  and  the  money,  which  had  been 
lodged  in  Mr.  Donovan's  handa,  waa  then  paid  to 
Mm.  Clarke,  by  Captain  Huxley  Sandon.  The 
regulated  di&rence  between  a  company  and  a 
maionty  was  WOOL;  but  in  this  instance  Mn. 
Clarke  gained  5002.,  and  the  1100/.  was  lost  to  the 
hali^y  iiind.  This  sum  of  5001.  waa  paid  by 
Mb.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Birkett,  a  silversmith,  in  part 
payment  ibr  a  service  of  plate  for  the  establish- 
ment in  Gloucester  Place,  the  balance  for  which 
plate  was  afterwards  paid  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
-"From  this  case,"  said  Colonel  Wardle,  "it  is 
dearly  dedncible,  that  Mm.  Clarke  posaessod  the 
power  of  military  promotioD;  that  she  received 
pecuniary  oonaideraiion  for  such  promotion ;  and 
mat  the  conunander-in-chief  was  a  partaker  in 
the  benefit  arising  from  such  pecuniary  conside- 
ratMMi.'* 

The  aeoond  caae  was  aa  exchange,  concluded 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1805,  throuih  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  between  Uentenant-colonel 
Bnioke,  of  the  56th  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Knight,  of  the  5th  dragoon 
guaida.  It  was  agreed  that  Mn.  Clarke  should 
reeeive  9001.  on  uia  exchange  being  gasetted, 
and  as  the  lady  wanted  aome  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  excursion  into  the  country,  she 
ufged  the  commander-in-chief  to  expedite  this 
exchange ;  her  request  was  made  on  Thursday, 
Ihe  exdiange  was  gasetted  upon  the  Saturday 
following,  and  Mn.  Clarke  received  in  oonse- 
qusnoe  the  900L  firom  Dr.  Thynne,  a  physician, 
who  negotiated  the  transaction.  Here  then  was 
a  case  which  proved  that  exchanges,  as  well  as 
pRxnotions,  were  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  that  the  purM  of  Ae  commander-in-chief  was 
Hved  by  the  supply  which  his  mistieas  derived 
fran  anch  sources. 

"Hie  next  was  the  case  of  Major  Shaw,  appoint- 
ed deputy  barrack-master-general  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  appeared  Uiat  the  oommander-in- 
chief  had  no  favourable  opinion  of  Major  Shaw ; 
but  Mn.  Clarke  interpoaes :  he  oonaenia  to  pay 
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money,  he  immediately  paid 
2002.;  shortly  afterwards,he  paid  her  3002.  more' 
when  ahe  mtding  he  was  backward  in  the  pay* 
ment,  sent  to  demand  the  remainder ,-  but  seeing 
no  chance  of  receiving  it,  she  complains  to  the 
commander-in*chief,  who  immediately  put  Major 
Shaw  upon  the  half-pay  list.  The  honourable 
gentleman  said,  he  had  a  letter  from  Major  Shaw 
himself,  stating  the  foct,  and  he  never  knew  but 
one  other  instance  of  an  officer  bein^  thus  put  on 
tlie  half-pay  list.  Here  then  was  a  further  proof^ 
to  show  that  Mn.  Clarke's  influence  extended  to 
the  army  in  general,  and  that  it  operated  to  put 
any  oflioer  on  the  half-pay  liat,  and  that  the  ooo^ 
mander-in-chief  was  a  direct  party  in  her  autho- 
rity. 

The  next  case  to  which  he  should  advert 
of  the  lady's  influence,  was  that  of  Colonel 
French,  of  the  horse  guards.  This  gentleman 
waa  appointed  to  a  commission  for  raising  new 
levies  in  1804,  and  the  business  was  set  on  foot 
bv  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  was  introduced  to  her  by 
Captain  Huxley  Sandon,  and  she  was  to  have  a 
certain  sum  out  of  the  bounty  for  every  recruit 
raised,  and  a  certain  portion  of  patronage  in  the 
nomination  of  the  officers.  She  was  waited  on 
by  Colonel  French,  of  the  fint  troop  of  hoiae 
guards,  and  as  the  levy  went  on,  she  received 
various  sums  of  money  by  Colonel  French,  Cap> 
tain  Huxley  Sandon,  Mr.  Corri,  and  Mr.  Cokayne, 
an  eminent  solicitor  in  London.  To  so  great  a 
height  had  the  practice  of  selling  commissions  in 
this  disreputable  manner  arisen,  that  a  written 
scale  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  prices,  as  contrasted  with 
the  regulated  price  of  commissions,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Donovan  to  Captain  Tuck,  to  whom  he  very 
strongly  recommended  thia  path  to  promotion. 

Mrt.  Clark€?9  Price».  Regulated  Price* 

AM^rity,       2.900  .  .   2.2,600 

A  Company,        700  ..       .     1,500 

A  Lieutenancy,  400  ...        550 

An  Ensigncy,      200  ...        400 

From  this  scale,  it  appeared  that  all  this  was  loat 
to  the  half^pay  compassionate  fund,  to  put  money 
into  Mn.  Clarke's  pocket. 

The  next  instance  was  one  in  which  the  com* 
mander-in^hief  himaelf  waa  a  direct  partaker  in 
the  advantagea  of  this  traffic,  by  a  loan  to  be  fui^ 
nished  through  Colonel  French,  the  writings  fbr 
which  were  drawn  bv  a  Mr.  Grant,  an  eminent 
solicitor  of  Bamard'a  Inn,  for  the  purpoae  (rf*  rais- 
ing 30002. ;  but  he  did  not  receive  it,  because  a 
sum  of  30002.  waa  due  from  government  to  Col<^ 
nel  French.  Hence  then  it  was  obvious  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  exercised  an  influence  in  raising  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  countiy,  in  disposing  ^  com- 
mands in  that  force,  and  in  converting  the  pur^ 
chase  of  commintons  to  her  own  private  advai^ 

The  honourable  gentleman  next  alluded  to  die 
casQ  of  Captain  May,  of  the  African  corps,  who 
had  attained  promotion  in  the  army  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  subalterns,  though  he  had  never 
joined  hie  regiment ;  and  was  in  fact  still  a  cleilK 
m  the  office  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  army  ageut 

There  was  another  circumstance  in  this  caae, 
which  he  could  not  pess  unnoticed ;  it  was  the 
existence  of  a  ptublic  office  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  commissions  in  the  army  were  oflered  to 
purchasem  at  reduced  prices,  and  where  the 
clerks  openly  and  unequivocally  stated,  in  his  own 
preaence.  and  in  his  hearing,  uiat  they  were  em- 
ployed Iw  the  present  favourite  mistress  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  Mrs.  Carey ;  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  commissions  in  the  army,  they  were  em- 
ployed to  dispose  of  places  in  every  department 
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of  Chun.),  ind  stat«;  and  thoie  a^ti  did  not 
hesitate  to  itate,  in  wordt  and  wriUnff,  that  they 
were  employed  under  the  auapiceB  of  two  of  his 
majesty's  pnncipal  ministeis. 

Having  gone  throuffh  the  whole  of  his 
statement.  Colonel  Wardle  concluded  by 
moving  for  a  committee  of  inaniry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Yotk,  in  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  military  commissions ; 
which  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett. 

Few  subjects  have  ever  been  listened  to 
with  such  deep  attention  in  the  house  of 
commons,  as  the  speech  delivered  by  Co- 
lonel Wardle  on  this  occasion ;  ^d  f«w 
sobjects  have  ever  taken  such  firm  hold  on 
the  public  mind.  Confidently,  however, 
as  the  charges  were  made,  they  were  met 
with  equal  confidence  by  the  friends  of  the 
royal  duke.  On  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
house,  it  was  said,  that  so  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  inquiry,  tiie  commander-in-chief 
was  anxious  for  a  full  investigation  of  the 
business  noW  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament  The  matter  had  now 
assumed  a  tangible  shape,  and  it  behooved 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  establish  the 
very  serious  and  important  charges  which 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  exhibit. 
Every  loyal  subject  had,  for  some  time 
past,  viewed,  with  the  deepest  concern, 
the  continued  and  rapid  current  of  anony- 
mous scurrility  which  had  been  poured 
forth  against  the  various  branches  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  it  was  perfectly  clear, 
that  a  vile  Jacobinical  conspiracy  existed 
against  the  illustrious  house  of  Bruns- 
wick.* If,  in  bringing  forward  these 
charges,  the  honouruile  gentieman  was 
actuated  solely  by  patriotic  motives,  and  a 
regard  to  the  public  welfare,  his  conduct 
was  entitled  to  the  highest  admiration; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  disguised,  that  when 
such  imputations  were  once  exhibited, 
they  must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
ignominy  and  infamy  must  attach  some- 
where, f  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
find  so  universal  a  concurrence  of  sentiment 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  examin- 
ing, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  charges 
which  had  now  been  brought  forw^. 
It  was  a  proud  situation  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  illus- 
trious personage  who  was  the  subject  of 
this  accusation,  to  have  a  person  the  most 
exalted  in  rank  of  any  subject  of  the 
realm,  one  excepted,  desirinj^  the  same 
publicity  in  prosecuting  the  investigation 
against  him,  as  would  take  place  in  the 
lowest  and  meanest  subject.^  It  was  true 
*he  proposed  investigation  would  snbject 


*  Mr.  Yorke.  t  Mr.  Canning. 

tLordCaadeiM^ 


the  house  to  eztieme  inconvenieiioe,  by 
protracting  the  business,  both  public  and 
private ;  out  if  ever  there  was  a  case  that 
required  that  all  convenience  should  give 
way,  this  was  umiuestionably  that  case.* 

The  members  in  the  ranks  of  oppoeitioii 
concurred  fully  in  this  inquiry.  It  was 
expedient  that  the  rumours  in  circulation 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
should  be  fairly  brought  to  the  test  of  inves- 
tigation, before  so  ^ve,  so  honourable,  and 
so  competent  a  tnbunal  as  the  house  of 
commons,  and  there  receive  the  judgment 
and  decision,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be 
highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
illustrious  personage  who  had  been  so 
vehemently  assailed  by  them.f  As  to  the 
anonymous  libels  complained  of,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry;  the 
charges  now  made  were  not  anonymous, 
and  tiie  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  tiie  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
brotight  them  forward,  and  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  character  im- 
pervious to  future  attacks.^  Not  only  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  but  the  attention  of 
all  Europe,  would  be  fixed  upon  the  pend- 
ing investigation,  and  it  oehoovea  the 
house  to  act  in  the  most  grave  and  deci- 
sive manner.}  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
debate,  the  chancellor  of  the  excheauer 
said,  that  publicity  had  been  mentioned  as 
desirable;  he  was  of  the  same  opinion; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  that  right  honourable 
gentieman,  it  was  determined  that  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  conducted  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  charges  against  the  commander-in- 
chief,  divested  of  their  technicality,  re- 
solve themselves  into  this  one  point ;  that, 
availing  himself  of  his  high  office,  he  had 
knowingly  permitted  the  woman  whom  he 
kept  as  Ills  mistress,  to  traffic  in  commia-> 
sions  in  the  army,  and  did  himself  partici- 
pate in  the  emoluments  which  were  de- 
rived from  this  scandalous,  corrupt,  and 
illegal  traffic.  The  evidence  on  which 
Colonel  Wardle  supported  thb  moment- 
ous charge,  arose  from  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Clarice,  the  principal  agent  in  Uiese 
transactions,  filled  up  where  it  was  defec- 
tive, and  corroboratea  where  it  was  weak, 
by  the  testimony  of  those  to*  whom  she 
had  disposed  of  commissions,  or  by  docu- 
ments brought  forward  in  the  progress  of 
the  inquiry. 

That  Mrs.  Clarke  had  received  large 
sums  of  money  from  a  great  number  of 
persons  for  the  exertion  of  her  influence, 
real  or  supposed,  with  the  Duke  of  York, 


*The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

t  Sir  Francis  Burdett  t  Mr.  Whitbread. 
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while  Bhe  was  Ivnag  uRder  his  protection 
(saefa  was  the  phrase)  in  Gloucester-Place, 
was  proTed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doabt, 
by  the  eridence  of  Doctor  Thynne,  Mr. 
Robert  Knight,  Captain  Huxley  Sandon, 
Mr.  Dewier,  and  others,  who  had  them- 
aelvee  purchased  her  sernces,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  appeared  as  unwillinfir 
witnesses ;  but  that  the  duke  was  cogni- 
sant of  these  corrupt  practices,  and  3iat 
die  money  so  raised  was,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  royal  highness,  uralied  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of 
^hla  mistress,  was  not  made  equally  clear. 
There  was,  howerer,  strong  ground  of  sus- 
picion, and  the  preTailinff  opinion  of  the 
country  was,  that  this  charge  also  was 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  Miss  Taylor,  her  relation, 
Mr.  Dowler,  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, and  the  documents  elicited  in  the 
proffress  of  the  inyestigation.    The  history 
of  the  origin  of  this  nefarious  traffic,  was 
thus  gif  en  by  Mrs.  Clarke.    The  establish- 
ment in  Gloucester-Place,  she  said,  con- 
sisted of  two  carriages,  six  or  eight  horses, 
and  eight  or  ten  men  servants,  of  all  of 
which  she  had  to  pay  the  expense.    Her 
allowance  from  the  Duke  of  York  was  a 
thousand  a  year;*  but  for  three  months 
before  his  royal  highness  left  her,  he  never 
gave  her  a  ^inea,  and  so  far  short  were 
the  sums  which  she  received  from  him  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  they  would  scarcely  pay  the  ser- 
vants their  wages,  and  buy  them  liveries. 
This,  she  ofletf  represented  to  his  rojal 
highness,  and  after  they  had  been  acquaint- 
ed a  few  months,  he  told  her,  that  if  she 
was  clever,  she  would  never  ask  him  for 
money ;  he  added,  that  she  had  more  inter- 
est than  the  queen,  and  that  she  might  use 
it.    Of  these  hints,  she  did  not  fail  to 
profit ;  and  the  duke  was  well  aware  that 
she  used  her  influence  with  him  in  order 
to  procure  money  from  military  officers  and 
others,  and  that  the  money  so  obtained 


*  The  ttaiement  that  the  duke  had  aUowed  only 
lOOOL  a  year  for  the  tapport  of  the  prodigal  and 
pnfligBie  eetabtiriunent  m  Gloaceeter>Flaoe.  made 
•o  errooff  an  impreMion  oo  the  public,  that  the 
cbeiioelMr  of  the  exchequer  wae  driven  to  the 
hamiliating  neceHity  of  contradicting  this 


lion,  by  decUring,  m  the  face  of  a  burthened 
people,  that  the  rarnkvlehed  bylheDokeof  York 
upon  this  Mat  of  voluptuoumcai  from  January, 
IdM.  to  Miy.  1806»  amounted  to  16,76(». ;  thu 
aMerlion,  however,  though  it  exposed  the  extrava- 
gaooe  of  the  duke,  did  not  invalidate  the  evidence 
of  hie  discarded  mistreas,  for  when  the  purchase 
of  the  leise  of  the  preraisei,  the  expense  of  fimii- 
tare,  and  the  presents  of  plate  ana  jewels,  were 
tsken  into  the  acoount,  not  more  tmm  a  balance 
of  lOOOL  a  year  remained  Co  meet  the  current 


was  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  ker  situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  cross-examination, 
much  important  evidence  was  adduced; 
and  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  charges,  arose  from  the 
fact  that  they  derived  additional  strong^ 
from  the  means  taken  by  the  advocates  of 
the  commander-in-chief  to  refute  them ;  in- 
deed, his  royal  highness  was  more  indebt- 
ed for  the  strong  parts  of  the  case  made 
out  a^inst  him,  to  his  friends  than  to  his 
enemies;  and  the  numerous  letters  brought 
to  light  by  their  means,  of  which  the  prose- 
cutor at  first  was  totally  ignorant,  placed 
Mr.  Wardle  on  high  ground,  and  induced 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  change  the 
lofty  tone  of  menace  and  defiance,  into  the 
humble  note  of  pity  and  commiseration. 
At  the  close  of  the  evidence  on  the  22d  of 
February,  the  opinion  of  the  general  of- 
ficers, who  were  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  was  asked  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  army  in  discipline  and 
condition,  and  whether  the  system  of  pro- 
motion had  not  been  improved  under  Uie 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Ge- 
nerals Norton  and  Fitzpatrick,  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
General  Grosvenor,  all  answered  these 
questions  affirmatively,  and  pronounced 
high  eulogiums  on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness. 

During  this  inquiry,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  three  weeks  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  any  other  business,  Mrs.  Clarke, 
the  heroine  of  the  drama,  was  examined  at 
the  bar  again  and  again ;  and  by  the  readi- 
ness and  smartness  of  her  answers  to  tho 
infinite  number  of  questions  proposed  by 
the  learned  and  honourable  gentlemen  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  gave  a  degree 
of  relief  to  the  protracted  examinations. 
This  new  and  splendid  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  her  person  and  talents,  seemed  to 
afiTord  her  great  satisfaction,  and  she  some- 
times carried  her  ease,  gayety,  and  wit,  to 
the  borders  of  pertness  and  indecorum.* 


*  Being  asked  by  Bfr.  Croker,  if  she  had  not 
written  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales?  she  answered,  Yes.  Did  vou  sign  any 
name  to  this  anonymous  letter,  said  Mr.  Croker  f 
Mrs.  Clarke  made  no  reply,  but,  looking  archly  at 
the  chairman,  burst  into  a  fit  of  kughter,  in  which 
indeed  she  was  joined  by  the  whole  house.  Being 
asked  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  if  she  had  given  the 
same  account  to  Blr.  Wardle  of  the  negotiation 
for  the  exchange  between  Colonels  Brook  and 
Knight,  that  she  now  gave  to  the  house  of  cona 
mons?  she  replied.  No.  Which  then  is  the  true 
acoount?  Both.  In  what  then,  inquired  Sir  Vi- 
cary, did  theydifier?  They  did  not  difier  at  all, 
replied  Mrs.  Clarke—she  had  not  entered  into  the 
same  detail  with  Colonel  Wardle.  The  attorney, 
general,  in  order  to  weaken  her  evidence,  by 
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On  the  83d  of  Febroary,  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  the  commaDder-ui-chief  to 
the  house  of  commons,  throuffh  the  me- 
dium of  the  speaker,  in  which  his  royal 
higbnoAB,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
upon  his  honour  as  a  prince,  distincdy  as- 
serted his  innocence,  and  clainMd  irom  the 
justice  of  the  house,  that  he  should  not 
be  condemned  without  a  trial.  On  the  8th 
of  March,  the  subject  was  resumed,  when 
Mr.  Wardle  moved  an  address  to  his  map 
jesty,  statinjr,  that  after  a  diligent  and  la- 
borious inquiry,  it  had  been  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  or  the  house,  that  coirupt  prac- 
tices had  existed  to  a  very  ™at  extent  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  military 
administration;  and  praying  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
move the  Duke  of  York  from  the  command 
of  the  army.    To  that  address,  an  amend- 


bringtnff  her  motivM  and  general  character  into 
diicredit,  inquired  if  she  had  not  nid,  that  if  the 
EKike  of  York  did  not  ooine  into  her  temiB  8he 
would  expoM  him  f  No ;  the  had  laid  that  if  the 
duke  did  not  Day  her  the  annaity  of  iOOl.  which 
he  promiMd,  sne  would  publish  hit  letten,  and 
pay  her  creditors  with  the  profits  of  the  publicar 
tion.  Had  she  not  sworn  that  she  was  not  a  mar- 
ried woman,  when  she  was  examined  before  a 
oour^martial  ?  No;  she  thought  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  say  that  she  was  a  married  woman, 
when  it  was  known  that  she  had  been  living  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  she  said  she  was  not,  but 
did  not  swear  it.  Had  she  not  sworn  that  she 
was  a  widow !  The  duke  had  insisted  that  she 
should  plead  her  marriage  to  avoid  her  debts  con- 
tracted at  Gloucester-Pmce,  or  else  she  might  go 
to  prison ;  and  when  she  applied  to  him  for  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  he  returoed  for  answer,  that  if 
she  dared  to  speak  against  him,  or  to  write  against 
him,  be  would  put  her  in  the  pillory  or  in  the  Bas- 
tile.  Who  brought  this  meange  respecting  the 
pillory  f  said  the  attorney-general.  A  very  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  Duke  of  York's,  replied  Mrs. 
Clarke,  one  Taylor,  a  shoemaker  in  Bond-street 
By  whom  was  the  reqaest  sent  for  a  fow  hun- 
dradsl  By  my  own  pen,  said  Mrs.  Clarke.  How 
was  the  letter  sent  7  By  this  ambassador  of  Mo- 
rocco. Who  do  you  call  by  that  name?  The 
lady's  shoemaker.  Here  the  chairman  admonish- 
ed the  wimeai  of  the  impropriety  of  giving  her 
evidence  in  this  fiippant  and  unbeoomiM  manner, 
and  apprized  her,  that  if  she  persevered  in  such 
conduct,  she  would  expose  herself  to  a  heavy 
oensore* 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  examination  of  the  17th  of 
February,  sprang  a  new  mine  of  discoveries,  by 
asking  Mrs.  Clarke  if  she  had  eVer  any  negotia- 
tions respecting  promotions  unconnected  with  the 
military  deparhnent— 4n  the  church,  for  instance  7 
Yes,  said  the  .witness,  several ;  among  othera,  Dr. 
0*Meani.  an  Irish  divine,  applied  to  me  to  be 
made  a  bishop;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  at  my  re- 

guest,  procured  him  an  opportunity  of  preachine 
efore  royalty  at  Weymouth ;  but  the  duke  told 
me  that  the  king  did  not  like  the  great  O  in  the 
doctor's  name,  and  the  nejpotiation  failed.  This 
story  was  at  first  thought  mcredible,  but  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  produced  on  the  investiffa- 
tion,  proved  that  his  royal  highness  had  actually 
corresponded  with  his  mistress  on  this  sulgect 
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ment  was  proposed  bj-  the  ehaacellor  of 
the  exchequer,  substituting  two  resolu- 
tions, the  tot  Btating  that  an  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the 
cominBnder-i]irchi«f ;  and  the  second,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  there 
WAS  no  just  gsound  to  chai^ge  his  royal 
hij[hnee8  with  personal  oorn^»tion  or  cri- 
minal connivance..  To  this  amendment, 
another  amendmant  was  afterwards  moved 
bv  Mr.  Bankes,  aoquittiofr  the  Duke  of 
York  of-.peisoBal  eomiption  or  criminal 
eonBivaiioe,  but  expressive  of  an  opinion 
thatabuBM  could  scaicelT  have  existed  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  proved, 
without  exciting  some  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  sug- 
gasting  that,  after  the  exposures  made  by 
the.  recent  inquiry*  the  caase  of  religion, 
and  a  regard  to  the  public  happiness  and 
tranquiUi^,  required  the  removal  of  the 
Duke  of  xork  from  the  command  of  the 
army. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Wardle,  and  the  sub« 
sequent  amendments,  gave  rise  to  many 
long  and  animated  discussions,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  nights;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  debates,  it  was  urged,  in 
favour  of  the  original  motion,  that  whatever 
might  be  due  to  the  suoerior  rank  of  his 
royal  highness,  the  members  of  that  house 
should,  as  r^resentatives  of  the  people, 
always  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  protect  the  public  interests,  and  to  watch 
over  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  state.* 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  insinnated  that  the 
Duke  of  York  had  put  money  into  his  own 
pocket :  he  was  superior  to  such  low  and 
grovelling  motives;  what  he  had  done 
had  been  as  favour  to  his  mistress,  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  bad  clearly  shown  how  she 
had  effected  iL  In  the  outset  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  had  been  declared  th<kt  there  was  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Duke  of  York,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick ;  but  the  witnesses,  instead  of 
appearing  to  be  4n  a  conspiracy  with  Mrs. 
Clarke,  seemed  to  be  in  one  against  her. 
It  had  been  said,  too,  that  infamy  mast  at- 
tach somewhere ;  and  where  had  it  fallen  I 
Not  on  the  aecuser,  most- certainly.  Jaeo- 
bins  had  been  talked  of;  but  where  did 
jacobina  dwell!  Jacobins  indeed  there 
w^re ;  and  the  genius  of  jacobinism  pre- 
sided in  Gloucestar-Plaee-Hthere,  he  held 
his  midnight  revels,  and  there  sat  the 
Duke  of  York  himself  as  chairman  of  the 
festive  board.  There,  was  the  nest  in 
which  jacobinism  was  nourished.  Jaco- 
binism held  its  habitation  as  much  in  the 
palace  of  the  prince,  as  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant ;  and  if  we  would  exclude  him 
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fro  11  the  latter,  we  must  beeautious  not  to 
admit  him  into  •the  former.  Jaoobinisin 
makes  the  food  it  feeds  upon;  it  hangs 
upon  a  prince's  follies,  that  it  may  turn 
them  into  Tices,  and  even  aims  its  yenom 
at  senates,  in  tempting  them  to  n^ffject 
the  faithful  diseharffe  of  their  dutv.  The 
house  had  been  reduced  to  a  melancholy 
situation  by  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
they  were  oblieed  to  credit  the  evidence 
they  had  heara,  even  a^nst  the  honour 
of  a  prince.*  It  was  a  little  extraordinary 
to  ol^erve  the  chancellor  of  the  excheouer, 
the  attorney-general,  and  in  fact  the  wnole 
legal  phalanx  of  the  house,  whose  con- 
stant and  practical  habit  was  accusation, 
DOW  ranged,  as  if  una  voce^  on  the  sidd  of 
the  accused.  How  did  the  Duke  of  York 
behaTB  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  she  for  whom  he 
had  expressed  such  fondness  1  What  a 
]Mcture  did  this  woman  present,  even  when 
contrasted  with  a  prince !  What  a  melan- 
choly comparison!  She  demanded  her 
annuity  only  to  pay  the  debts  she  had 
contracted  under  his  protection,  and  he  re- 
fused her  that  paltry  pittance,  because  she 
could  not  produce  his  bond.  So  much  for 
the  honour  of  a  princcf  As  to  the  auea- 
tion  whether  the  house  ouffht  to  adaress 
his  majesty  to  remove  the  Duke  of  York 
from  his  command,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  case  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  could  address  for  the 
removal  of  a  public  servant  from  his  situa- 
tion, if  not  upon  the  evidence  they  had  be- 
fore them«  If  once  the  opinion  should 
prevail  that  the  house  of  commons  had 
heard  of  corruption  existing  in  the  state, 
and  heard  of  it  with  indifference-^if  ever 
that  fatal  time  should  arrive,  no  man  could 
tell  the  consequence.^ 

It  was  contended  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  establish  the  corrupt 
partieipation  or  criminal  connivance  of  the 
duke.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  an  illns- 
trioos  prince,  of  such  hifffa  rank,  would 
associate  himself  with  sucn  miscreants  as 
the  witnesses  in  this  investigation  ?  If  he 
had  entered  into  so  foul  a  plot,  he  would 
have  found  different  agents ;  he  would  not 
have  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  ho- 
nour and  the  avowed  enemies  of  army-bro- 
kera,  bat  he  would  have  found  some  supple, 
bending,  complying  affsnt,  for  his  military 
secretary.  If  it  could  once  be  supposed 
that  tbe  duke  was  a  party  in  such  a  con- 
spimcy,  how  was  it  possible  that  there 
should  have  been  any  distress  for  money, 
when  there  was  a  mint  for  making  it  con- 
stantly at  work  1    There  were  then  in  the 
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army  upwards  of  ten  thousand  officers ;  and 
such  was  the  eagerness  for  promotion,  that 
there  were  always  persons  enough  to  give 
ample  premiums  above  the  regulated  price. 
Had  not  his  royal  highness  telt  secure  in 
conscious  innocence,  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  ventured  to  discard  Mrs. 
Clarke,  to  withdraw  her  annuity,  to  irritate 
her  to  ihe  Utmost,  and  to  set  all  her  threats 
at  defiance?*  It  was  true  indeed  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  obtained  money  by  induc- 
ing a  belief  that  she  had  great  influence 
over  the  duke ;  but  in  no  one  instance  could 
it  ever  be  proved  that  his  royal  highness 
was  acquainted  with  any  of  her  strata^ms, 
much  less  had  he  ever  participated  m  the 
fruits  of  her  impositions.f  If  the  Duke  of 
York  had  not  entertainea  a  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  honour  and  character,  he  would 
not  have  parted  from  Mrs.  Clarke,  when 
he  found  her  character  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  investigation.  It  ou^ht  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  person  against  whom  the 
charge  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  was  directed,  was  not  only  hiffh  in 
office  and  in  rank,  but  one  whose  l>irth 
pltaced  him  so  near  the  crown,  that  events 
mifirht  one  day  call  him  to  the  throne  itself; 
and  yet,  by  the  proceeding  now  proposed, 
the  house  was  called  upon,  on  the  most 
questionable  evidence,  to  disgrace  itself,  by 
pronouncing  the  duke  guilty  of  the  lowest 
and  most  infamous  species  of  corruption.! 
In  favour  of  Mr.  Bankes's  amendment, 
it  was  urged,  that  the  case  of  Dr.  0*Meara, 
which  rested  upon  the  Duke  of  York^s  own 
letter  as  much  as  upon  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  showed  that  the  duke  held  commu- 
nication with  his  mistress  on  public  con- 
cerns. It  was  astonishing,  that  the  constant 
applications  of  this  women  did  not  create 
some  doubts  and  suspicions  in  the  royal 
mind  of  the  duke.  The  house  was  not 
only  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  but 
of  the  puolic  morals.  It  was  impossible, 
afler  the  evidence  that  had  been  given,  to 
entertain  any  doubt  that  a  public  scandal 
had  been  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
conduct  of  his  royal  hi^^hness ;  an^  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  reparation  to  public  morals 
and  decency,  to  remove  him  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.^  The  duke  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  mistresses  of  princes 
are  m  every  instance  the  source  and  means 
of  corruption.  It  was  customary  in  that 
house  to  call  thinffs  by  very  soft  and  gentle 
names.  That  wnich  used  to  be  called 
adultery,  is  now  living  under  protection; 
and  by  applying  these  delicate  expressions 
to  acts  01  immorality,  a  blow  was  levelled 
at  the  morab  of  the  country.  Suppose  the 
case  to  be  according  to  the  mildest  inters 
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pretation  of  his  friends,  that  the  doke  had 
no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  transac- 
tions, but  that  he  was  completely  deceir- 
ed  and  blinded  by  the  woman  whom  he  pas- 
sionatelj  lored,  that  would  be  a  snfiicient 
reason  for  calling  for  his  remoral  from  the 
command  of  the  army ;  the  more  innocent 
and  nnsuspecting  he  was  described  to  be, 
the  more  danger  there  was  that  the  enemy 
might  find  out  his  foible,  and  use  it  to  the 
disadvantage,  and  even  to  the  ruin  of  the 
country.* 

The  first  division  on  the  question  whe- 
ther the  house  should  proceed  by  address 
or  resolution,  decidea  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Bankes*s  amendment,  and  there  appeared 
for  proceeding  by  address,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine ;  for  nroceedine  by  resolution, 
two  hundred  snoi  ninety-lour;  leaving  a 
majority  against  Mr.  Bankes's  address  of 
ninety-five.  A  second  division  then  took 
place  on  Mr.  Wardle^s  motion,  which  was 
supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  opposed  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  voices.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought 
forward  his  resolution,  modified  by  more 
mature  consideration,  and  expressed  in 
these  terms  :— 


That  this  houM  having  appointed  a 
to  invMtinta  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a* 
cominanaer-in-chiert  and  having  carefuUv  oonii- 
dered  the  evidence  which  came  before  the  aaid 
committee,  and  6nding  that  penonal  corruption, 
and  connivance  at  corruption,  have  been  imputed 
to  his  nid  royal  highneii,  find  it  expedient  to  pro- 
nounce a  distinct  opinion  upon  the  aaid  impotap 
tion,  and  are  accordinjj^ly  of  opinion  that  it  k 
wholly  without  foundatioiL 

This  motion,  being  put,  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative;  thete  appearing  for  the 
motion,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
against  it,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six; 
majority  eighty-two. 

Previous  to  the  divisions,  it  was  pretty 
eenerally  understood  that  the  Duke  of 
York  had  come  to  the  determination  to  re- 
sign his  office  of  commander-iu'Kshief ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  March  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  in  his  place,  to  announce, 
that  his  royal  highness,  having  obtained 
a  complete  acauittal  of  those  criminal 
charges  which  had  been  moved  against 
him,  was  desirous  of  ^ving  way  to  that 

Eublic  sentiment  which  those  charges, 
owever  ill-founded,  had  unfortunately 
drawn  down  upon  him ;  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  had  tendered  to  his  ma^ 
jesty  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  that  the  king  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  same. 

The  issue  of  this  great  and  important 
trial  did  honrnr  to  the  English  nation. 
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It  showed  the  people,  notwithstanding  the 
deficiency  in  the  just  measure  of  their  re* 
presentation  in  parliament,  that  their  voice 
could  be  heard  in  any  great  political  emer- 
gency, and  that  even  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
enloying  the  favour  of  his  father,  and  him- 
self so  near  the  throne,  could  not  resist  the 
public  will.  The  fate  of  the  Duke  of 
York  sufficiently  proved  that  responsibility 
is  more  than  a  name ;  but  candour  demands 
the  admission,  that  the  course  of  justice 
was  in  this  case  inverted :  and  that  it  was 
the  nation,  and  not  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  that  compelled  his  rojal  high- 
ness to  resign.  Although  it  might  have 
been  wished  that  the  house  of  commons 
had  acted  more  completely  as  the  organ  of 
the  people ;  yet  it  is  consolatory  to  remark, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nation  was 
not  disposed  to  forego  its  privileges  of 
assembling  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
its  sentiments  on  public  aflfairs ;  the  min- 
isters of  the  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
the  prudence  and  propriet}r  of  yielding  to  the 

{>ublic  voice.  When  their  extreme  nnwil- 
ingness  to  give  up  his  reyal  highness  is 
considered,  and  when  the  denunciation  of 
infamy  and  the  accusation  of  jacobinism 
which  they  suspended  over  the  head  of 
the  accuser  are  recollected,  some  stirrings 
of  indignation  will  arise ;  but  when  we 
reflect  on  what  the  British  nation  felt  and 
expressed  on  this  occasion,  and  on  Uie  ef- 
fect which  the  expression  of  these  senti- 
ments produced,  we  look  round  in  vain  for 
any  otner  people  who  would  have  been 
equally  bold,  persevering,  temperate,  and 
successful.  Tlie  intrepid  and  manly  con- 
duct of  Colonel  Wardle,  and  of  diose  who 
had  been  his  principal  snpportere,  was 
publicly  acknowledged,  hi  the  warmest 
terms  of  gratitnde,  esteem,  and  admiration, 
by  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ; 
and  the  impressive  voice  of  the  people, 
raised  in  almost  every  county,  city,  and 
town,  in  the  kingdom,  served  to  show, 
that  a  sense  of  public  wrong,  where  injury 
has  been  sustained,  and  or  public  grati- 
tude, where  benefits  have  been  conferred, 
are  ever  to  be  found  among  a  free  and 
generous  people. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  office  of  commander4n-chief  was  con- 
ferred on  General  Sir  David  Dundas,  and 
the  nation  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  investi- 
gation was  the  enactment  of  a  law,  de- 
claring the  brokerage  of  offices,  either  in 
the  army,  the  chureh,  or  the  state,  to  be  a 
crime  highly  penal. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  wa» 
ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there 
was  a  regular,  syateoiatic,   and   almost 
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arowed  traffic  in  East  India  appoiDtments, 
aa  well  as  in  subordinate  places  under  ffo- 
yemment.  These  discoveries  led  to  3ie 
aopointmeut  of  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  eommonSy  to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of 
East  India  patronage;  and  from  the  re- 
port of  that  body  it  appeared,  that  a  vast 
number  of  cadetships  and  writerships  had 
been  disposed  of  in  an  illegal  manoer* 
To  remedy  so  ^at  an  evil,  Mr.  Thellu- 
son,  one  of  the  directors,  deeply  implicated 
in  these  transactions,  was,  at  the  usual  an- 
nual election,  rejected  by  a  sreat  majority ; 
and  the  court,  after  long  and  animated  de- 
bates, determined,  that  all  those  young 
men  named  by  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  as  haying  obtained  their  ap- 
pointments by  corrupt  practices,  should 
DC  depriyed  of  their  employments,  and  re- 
calls from  India. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  inauire  into 
the  abuse  of  India  patronage,  aeyeloped 
transactions  intimately  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ed members ;  and  on  the  35th  of  April, 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  rose  to  submit 
a  motion  to  the  house,  grounded  on  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  in  his  eyi- 
dence  before  thatcommittee,  had  stated,  that 
he,  in  the  year  1805,  deliyered  into  the  hand 
of  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty  a  writership, 
of  which  he  had  the  gift,  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  it  for  a  seat  in  parliament. 
This  negotiation,  it  appeared,  was  ear- 
ned on  l^tween  Lord  Castlereagh  and  a 
Mr.  Reding,  an  advertising  place-broker, 
who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  his  lordship. 
The  treaty  was  opened  by  letter ;  and  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  on  the  table  of 
the  house,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  told  Mr. 
Redinff  that  he  did  not  want  a  seat  for 
himseU^  but  for  one  of  his  friends.  Diflfer^ 
eiit  meetings  took  place  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Reding,  but  the  no- 
mination to  the  writership  was  not  made, 
and  the  nep>tiation  was  broken  off;  but 
this  plea,  said  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton, 
cannot  avail  his  lordship,  for  his  intention 
was  obvious,  and  of  that  intention  the 
house  was  to  judge. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his  sorrow, 
that  any  act  of  his,  or  rather  any  intention, 
could  be  deemed  such  as  to  call  for  parlia- 
mentary inouiry;  the  case  before  them 
had  no  reference  to  pecuniary  transac- 
tions ;  and  he  could  oiuy  regret  that  any 
motives  of  private  friendship  or  of  public 
xeal  should  have  induced  him  to  do  any 
thiog  reqnirinff  the  cogmzance  of  that 
bouse,  u  he  had  erred,  it  was  uninten- 
tionally, and  he  would  submit  with  pa- 
tience to  any  censure  which  he  might  be 


thouffht  to  have  incurred :  having  made 
this  declaration,  his  lordship  bo^ed  to  the 
chair,  and  retired. 

After  his  lordship  had  withdrawn,  the 
minutes  of  the  evidence  were  read,  and 
Lord  A.  Hamilton  moved, 

<«That  it  appean  to  this  hooie,  from  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  table,  that  Lord  ViMount  Cattle- 
reegfa,  in  the  year  1805,  he  having  juet  quitted  the 
office  of  preaident  of  the  board  of  control,  and  be- 
ins  then  a  privy  couniellor,  and  one  of  his  majea- 
ty*!!  aecretariea  of  state ;  did  deliver  up  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Clancar^»  a  writership  of  which 
he  had  the  gift,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  it 
for  a  seat  in  parliament:  That  merely  from  the 
disagreements  of  some  subordinate  agents  em- 
ployed, this  design  was  not  carried  into  effect : 
That  sach  conduct  was  a  dereliction  of  his  duty, 
as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  agross  viola- 
tion of  his  ensagements  as  a  servant  ofthe  crown, 
and  an  attacK  on  the  purity  and  constitution  of 
the  house." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  there 
was  an  unusual  degree  of  mildness  and 
forbearance,  and  in  which  it  was  contended, 
by  the  friends  of  his  lordship,  that  the  in- 
tention ou^ht  not  to  be  punished  with  the 
same  severity  as  the  actual  commission  of 
an  offence.  There  was  no  mahs  animw  / 
no  corrupt  desiffn  appeared  in  the  whole 
transaction ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
noble  lord  had  not  acted  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, but  merely  as  an  individual  wish- 
ing to  oblige  his  friend.  Officially  he  had 
committed  no  offence,  and  the  degree  of 
punishment  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  guilt.*  On  these  grounds, 
it  was  moved  that  the  house  should|  pro- 
ceed to  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
that  the  intention  manifested  and  acknow- 
ledged b]^  Lord  Castlereagh  was  sufficient 
to  establish  his  criminality;  and  that  if 
the  ne^tiation  failed,  it  waJ'not  for  want 
of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord.f 
This  was  an  abuse  of  the  patronage  of  a 
minister,  with  a  view  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  independence  of  parliament ;  and 
if  the  house  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  their  duty  in  this  case,  by  passing  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  they  would  sanction 
the  opinion,  that  they  were  always  ready 
to  punish  the  petty  offender  in  retail,  but 
that  they  passed  over  the  wholesale  trade 
in  corruption  vnthout  animad  version .  The 
offence  was  one  of  the  gravest  kind.  What 
was  the  crime  of  Hamlin,  compared  with 
this  t  and  yet  the  poor  Pl^rmouth  tinman 
was  sent  to  jail  for  offering  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  a  bribe,  while  it  vras  recommended 
to  pass  over  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
in  silence.  This  would  not  be  dealing 
out  equal  justice ;  it  would  not  be  doin^ 
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Jastice  to  the  charticter  of  the  house,  it 
would  make  the  whole  nation  parliament- 
aiy  reformera.* 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  house  di- 
vided, when  the  motion  of  Lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton was  rejected  by  a  majoritv  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seyen  Toices.  A  motion  was  afterwards 
proposed,  and  carried,  to  the  effect,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
maintain  and  gruard  the  purity  and  inde- 
pendence of  parliament ;  but  that  the  in- 
'  tention  charged  not  having  been  carried 
into  effect,  no  criminatory  proceeding  ap- 
peared to  the  house  to  be  necessary. 

The  finances  of  this  year,  like  those  of 
the  last,  exhibited  no  feature  of  novelty ; 
and  the  navy  and  army  estimates  were 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1808.f  The  fourth 
report  of  the  committee  of  public  expendi- 
ture, was,  however,  received  with  consider- 
able surprise ;  and  the  disclosures  it  exhi- 
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Army, 11,383.299  12  10 
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Loana  to  Sweden  and  fiHctlT,ineltii&if 
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WkUehaU,  Treasury  Ckam- )  (Signed)  ! 

ber9, 9kh  March,  1809.     \     W.  OTSKISSON.      1 


bited  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  manage,  sell,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  Dutch  ships  detained  or  brought 
into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  public  indignation. 
This  document,  which  Was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons 
by  Mr.  Ord,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  stated, 
that  the  commissioners  were  fire  in  num- 
ber, namely,  James  Crawford,  John  Breck- 
wood,  Allen  Chatfield,  Alexander  Baxter, 
and  John  Bowles;  that  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  took  place  in  the 
year  1795,  and  that  their  transactions  were 
nearly  brought  to  a  close  in  1799.  As 
no  fixed  remuneration  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  they  resolved  to  remunerate  them- 
selves, and  charged  a  commission  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  their  sales, 
which  commission  amounted  in  all  to 
132,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  26,000/.  for 
each  commissioner.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  enormous  allowance,  the  money  in- 
trusted to  their  hands  was  employed  in 
discounting  private  bills  for  tneir  own 
emolument  and  when  an  application  was 
made  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  m  1796,  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  into  the  exchequer,  in  aid 
of  the  public  exigencies,  they  refused  to 
afford  any  relief  to  the  state,  although  i» 
was  now  obvious  that  they  had  at  that 
time  in  their  hands  a  balance  amounting  to 
190,000/.  This  conduct,  Mr.  Ord  said,  was 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  Mr.  John  Bowles,  was  a 
monopolist  of  loyalty,  the  eulogist  of  exists 
in^r^power,  and  the  denouncer  of  all  who 
might  condemn  abuses,  or  call  for  reform, 
as  vile  and  unprincipled  jacobins.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  the  house  resolyed 
that  the  commissioners,  taking  advanta^ 
of  the  omission  of  government  to  inquire 
into  their  proceedings,  had,  without^autho- 
rity,  appropriated  to  their  own  use  large 
sums  or  public  money,  and  had  thereby 
been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  pul^- 
lic  du^. 

The  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  commissioners  was  followed  by  a 
charge,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Madocks,  of  cor- 
rupt practices  against  two  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  ^  The  honourable  gentleman, 
without  giving  the  authority  on  which  his 
information  rested,  stated,  that  at  the  last 
election  a  sum  was  paid,  through  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Lord  Castlereagn,  to  Mr. 
Henry  Wellesley,  as  the  agent  of  the 
treasury,  by  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  payment,  a  seat  in  pax^ 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Cashal  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dick ;  and  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer Perceval  was  privy  to  the  transaction. 
Mr.  M&docks  stated,  that  Mr.  Dick  having 
aoeordingly  taken  his  seat  in  that  honse* 
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did,  pending  the  discussions  concerning 
the  sudministration  of  the  army  under  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  wait 
a]>on  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  nature  of  the  vote  he  intended  to 
give  upon  that  snhject;  on  which.  Lord 
Uastlereagh,  after  consulting  with  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval,  sug^sted  to  Mr.  Dick 
the  proprie^  of  resigning  his  seat,  rather 
than  give  the  vote  he  proposed.  These 
facts,  the  honourahle  mover  said,  he  was 
prepared  to  prove,  and  moved  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee, to  examine  into  the  matter  of  the  said 
charge. 

Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
tested against  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
entering  into  discussions  and  cnarges  made 
without  any  specified  proof;  and  the  house, 
conceiving  that  no  sufficient  ^ound  had 
been  laid  for  entering  on  the  inquiry,  ne- 
p[atived  the  motion  hy  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  and  ten  to  eighty-five  voices. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  ex- 
posure of  public  abuses  made  during  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Mr.  Curwen,  for  better  securing 
the  purity  and  independence  of  parliament, 
by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining 
of  seats  by  corrupt  nractices,  and  likewise 
for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  bribeiy . 
Hie  unanimous  leave  of  the  house  was 
giTen  to  introduce  this  bill,  which  ulti- 
mately passed  into  a  law.  But  so  com- 
pletely were  the  salutary  provisions  of  the 
original  measure  frittered  away  in  its  nro- 
eress  through  parliament,  that  many  or  the 
mends  to  reform  refused  to  vote  for  its  en- 
actment, under  the  apprehension,  that  it 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  more  efficient 
regulations,  and  tend  to  give  to  the  trea- 
sury a  monopoly  of  parliamentary  patron- 
age. Pending  the  debates  on  this  bill  in 
die  committee,  the  speaker  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  Question  under  consi- 
deration was  not  less  than  this—"  Whether 
seats  in  this  house  shall  be  henceforth 
publicly  saleable  ?  A  proposition,  at  the 
sound  of  which  our  ancestors  would  have 
startled  with  indignation ;  but  a  practice," 
said  he,  '*  which,  in  these  days,  and  with- 
in these  walls,  in  utter  oblivion  of  every 
former  maxim  and  feelinjr  of  parliament, 
has  been  avowed  and  justified.*' 

The  parliament  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
tenninating  its  labours  for  the  present 
year,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  submitted 
•o  the  consideration  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform, 
grounded  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Uie  country,  and  resembling  in  the  ieadinff 
fimtores  the  plan  proposed  hy  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  thirty  years  before.  The  dis-l 
P  10«        ' 


ease  under  which  the  country  laboured, 
had,  he  contended,  been  caused  by  the 
disunion  of  property  and  political  nghts, 
and  the  remedy  he  should  propose  would 
consist  in  re-uniting  them.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  he  should  propose  :— 

**  That  freeholden  and  otheiB,  subject  to  diract 
taxation  in  mipport  of  the  poor,  the  church,  and 
the  state,  be  requirad  to  elect  membeia  to  serve 
in  parliament 

**  Tliat  each  oountv  be  sobdivided  according  to 
its  taxed  male  population,  and  each  subdivision 
required  to  elect  one  representative. 

**  That  the  votes  be  taken  in  each  parish  by  the 
parish  officers ;  and  that  ail  the  elections  shall  be 
finished  in  one  and  the  same  day. 

*«  That  the  parish  officeia  make  the  return  to  the 
sherifls'  court,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  at  stated 
periods. 

**  And  that  parliament  be  brought  back  to  a 
constimtional  duration." 

It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  honourable 
baronet  to  call  for  an  immediate  dedsion 
upon  this  momentous  subject,  but  merely 
to  moTe,  *'That  this  house  will,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  tiJce  into 
consideration  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in 
the  representation.*'  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  several  other  members,  con- 
tended, that  the  plan  now  proposed  would 
never  produce  the  effiscts  anticipated  from 
it,  unless  the  mover  of  the  measure  could 
alter,  not  only  our  political  constitution, 
but  the  frame  of  the  human  mind ;  nnlesa 
he  could  at  once  get  rid  of  human  preju- 
dices and  human  passions.  On  a  division 
of  the  house,  there  appeared  for  the  motion 
fifteen,  against  it  seventy-four  voices. 

While  the  question  of  parliamentary  r^ 
form  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Wardle 
observed,  that  an  efficient  reform  in  the 
commons  house  of  parliament  would  en- 
sure to  the  people,  in  their  representativeSt 
active  supporters  of  their  rights,  and  faith- 
ful ffuardians  of  their  purse ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  such  an  event, 
the  amount  of  the  income  tax  might  be 
saved  to  the  public.  This  declaration  hm 
was  loudly  called  upon  to  explain ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  June,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man recapitulated  the  savings  he  had  cal- 
culated upon,  and  stated  them  to  be  in  the 
army  6,182,000/. ;  in  the  navy  5,822,000/. ; 
in  the  management  of  the  revenue  1,110,- 
000/.;  commissions  of  accounts  and  in- 
quiry, 75,000/. ;  pensions  300,000/. ;  colo- 
nies 500,000/. ;  bounties  150,000/. ;  allow 
ance  in  the  management  of  debt  210,000/. 
military  expenditure  of  Ireland  2,000,000/. ; 
makbg  an  aggregate  saving  of  16,349,0ML;. 
per  annum.  In  order  to  show  how  these 
saviuffs  might  be  effiected,  Mr.  Wardle 
moved  for  a  large  mass  of  accounts  ia 
the  respective  departments  of  the  state  to 
which  he  had  referred,  all  which  documents 
were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table.. 
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Two  days  after  the  introduction  of  this 
motion,  parliament  was  prorofl[ued,  and 
nerer,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  Bri- 
tish leffislatore,  had  the  attention  of  the 
nation  oeen  fixed  with  more  deep  and  anx- 
ious interest  upon  the  proceedii^  of  that 
assembly. 

The  transactions  of  the  British  navy 
Bsrer  fiiiled  to  present  a  hiffhiy  interesting 
and  animating  object;  and  the  gallantry 
and  skill  displayed  in  the  successful  at^ 
tack  on  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads, 
will  senre  to  grace  the  naval  annals  of 
Great  Britain.  The  enemy^s  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  had  recently  sailed  from  the  har- 
bour of  Brest,  and  efiected  their  escape  to 
the  ittouth  of  the  Charante,  where  they 
were  joined  by  four  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  fri^tes,  and  anchored  under  the  bat- 
teries, in  such  a  manner  as  to  afibrd  mutual 
support  and  protection  to  each  other.  In 
this  situation,  it  was  determined  to  attack 
them;  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Impe- 
rieuse,  was  despatched  from  England  on 
this  arduous  and  hazardous  service.  On 
the  lOth  of  April,  a  number  of  fire-vessels, 
and  transports  filled  with  Congreve^s  rock- 
ets, joiuM  Lord  Gambler's  fleet;  and  the 
pOMMurations  for  the  attack  were  immedi- 
ately begun.  The  fitting  up  and  manage- 
ment of  the  explosion  snip  were  entirely 
intrusted  to  Lord  Cochrane,  and  the  gallant 
eaptain  determined  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  render  the  preparations  com- 
plete; for  this  purpose,  he  caused  pun- 
eheous,  pisoed  with  the  ends  upwards,  to 
be  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  fifteen  bun- 
dled barrels  of  this  death-dispensing  com- 
bustible were  used  to  charge  the  hogs- 
heads. On  the  top  of  the  puncheons, 
nearly  four  hundreu  shells  with  fusees 
were  placed,  and  in  the  intermediate  space 
about  three  thousand  hand  orenades.  In 
Older  that  the  explosion  mi^t  be  as  vio- 
lent and  destructive  as  possible,  the  pun- 
oheons  were  fastened  together  by  cables,  and 
kept  steady  and  immoveable  by  wedges, 
and  sand  rammed  down  between  them. 
In  this  floating  volcano,  at  which  the 
imagination  instinctiveljr  shrinks  with  dis- 
mav.  Lord  Cochrane,  vrith  one  lieutenant 
and  four  seamen,  committed  himself.  On 
the  11th,  the  fire-ships,  led  on  by  Captain 
Woodridge,  and  the  explosion  ship,  oear- 
ing  its  small  adventurous  erew,  proceeded 
to  the  attack,  favoured  by  a  strong  north- 
erly vrind  and  the  flood  tide.  On  approach- 
ing the  enemy's  vessels,  they  perceived  a 
boom  stretched  across  the  entrance  of  the 
roads,  in  frent  of  their  line.  This  impedi- 
ment, however,  was  soon  broken  down, 
and  the  English  advanced,  nndismaved  by 
the  heavy  fire  i^om  the  focts  in  the  Isl*  of 
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Aix.    Lord  Cochrane,  having  approached 
with  his  ship  as  near  to  the  enemy  as  pos- 
sible,  set  fire  to  the  fusee,  and  betook  him 
self  with  his   companions  to  the  boaL 
Nine  minutes  after  they  had  quitted  the 
ship,  and  six  minutes  before  the  time  cal 
culated,  she  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  and  scattered  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  every  direction.    His  lordship  had 
no  sooner  reached  his  own  ship,  than  he 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Frencn  vessels, 
and  sustained  their  fire  for  some  time  be- 
fore   any  other  man-of-war  entered   the 
harbour.     Early  in   the  morning  of  the 
12th,  Lord  Gambler,  in  consequence  of 
a  signal  from  Lord  Cochrane,  announc- 
ing that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
on  shore,  and  might  be  destroyed,  made 
the  signal  to  unmoor  and  weigh,  but  the 
wind  and  tide  being  against  him,  the  ad- 
miral was  compelled  to  anchor  again  be- 
fore he  reached  ^e  roads.    The  enemy, 
availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance, 
succeeded  in  getting  six  of  Uieir  ships  up 
the  river  Charante.    Four  of  the  remaining 
ships  were  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
the  Imperieuse,  followed  by  the  Revenge, 
the   Indefatigable,  and    the  Valiant,  of 
seventy-four  guns  each:  while  the  other 
ships  advanc^,  his  lordship  laid  his  ves- 
sel alongside  of  the  Calcutta,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  surrender,  althou^  she  had 
one-third  more  guns  than  the  mperieuse. 
His  lordship,  supported  by  the  otner  Eng- 
lish men-ot-war,  next  attacked  the  Viue 
de  Varsovie,  and  the  Aquilon,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  them,  in  ^e  face  of  the 
tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Aix. 
These  ships  it  was  found  impossible  to 
get  off*,  and  they  were  destroyed,  along 
with  the  Tonberre,  another  of  the  French 
squadron.     By  this  brilliant  and  gallant 
achievement,  one  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  five  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
two  frigates,  were  driven   on  shore,  and 
either  totally  doBtroyed  or  rendered  use- 
less ;  one  of"^  eighty  guns,  two  of  seventy- 
four,  and  one  of  fifly  guns,  with  three  fri- 
gates, were  burned;  and  the  French  had 
tne  mortification  to   perceive  that  their 
ships  could  not  be  secured  from  British 
intrepidity  and  skill,  even  by  the  batteries 
of  their  own  forts,  and  the  intricate  and 
dangerous  navigation  of  their  own  bays.* 


*  In  the  oouFM  ordiii  enterpriw.  Lord  Cochrane 
difptayed  his  humanity  in  aa  ngiml  and  noble  a 
manner  n  hia  courage.  A  oaplain  of  one  of  the 
French  aeventy-fbun,  when  delivering  hi*  sword 
to  his  lordshipi  lamented,  that  the  confl^mtion  of 
his  shia  which  was  just  about  to  tue  place* 
would  destroy  all  the  property^  he  poasesaed.    On 


hearing  this.  Lord  Cochrane  instantly  went  inio 
the  boat  along  with  him,  in  order,  if^  poasible,  lo 
rescue  the  captain's  property  fiom  the  devooring 
' ;  but  ttnlbrtonately,Iiis  lordahqi'a humana 
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In  addttioa  lo  the  tenrieet  perfonned  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  by  some  other  navtd 
officers  in  the  bav  of  Biway,  the  fleet  of 
Loid  Collinffwood,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
distingaiahMi  itself  in  the  caoae  of  the 
Spanish  patriots.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  three  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
gates, and  twenty  large  transports,  were 
despatched  from  Toulon,  under  the  French 
Admiral  Bauden,  to  the  relief  of  Barcdona. 
As  soon  as  this  fleet  was  discovered.  Lord 
CoUin^wood  gave  orders  to  Admiral  Man* 
tin  to  &ase  them.  The  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  the  siffnal  for  the  flight  of  the 
French ;  and  in  order  to  escape  ueir  pur- 
suers, the  line-of-battle  ships,  and  one  of 
the  frigates,  ran  ashore  between  Cette  and 
Frontignan,  where  they  were  set  on  Are  by 
their  crews,  and  destroyed,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of^  the  British. 
The  transports  separated  from  the  men-of- 
war,  and  took  refuse  in  the  bay  of  Rosas ; 
where,  under  the  snelter  of  an  armed  store- 
ship, 'two  bombards,  and  a  xebeck,  they 
seeoied  to  regard  themselves  secure ;  but 
in  this  situation  they  were  attacked  by 
Captain  Hollowell,  who  headed  the  boats 
of  the  En^ish  squadron,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  gaUant  resistance,  every  ship  and 
vessel  of  the  enemy  was  either  burned  or 
brought  ofi",  in  the  sight  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  witnessed  the  humiliation 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  resiotless 
bravery  of  British  seamen. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique and  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  were 
this  year  added  to  our  numerous  posses- 
sions ;  and  the  colonj^  of  Cayenne^  under 
the  government  of  Victor  Hughes,  fell  an 
easy  conquest  to  a  combined  attaok  made 
by  £  nglish  and  Portuguese  troops.  In  the 
east,  the  island  of  Bourbon  surrendered  to 
the  Efaglish  on  the  21st  of  September,  and 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  small  Gre- 
cian islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia^  Ithaca, 
and  Ceriffo,  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  British  sceptre. 

The  unhappy  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  this  jfear  assumed 
a  mors  confirmed  character;  and  while 
both  countries  professed  an  anxious  desire 
for  the  revival  of  those  amicable  relations 
which  had  been  so  long  interrupted,  such 
was  the  tendency  of  the  measures  pursued, 
that  a  state  of  actual  hostility  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. For  the  purpose  of  removing 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  and  irritating 
parts  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  the 
board  of  trade,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 


were  frustrated  in  a  most  thocKing 
manoer :  ae  they  poMed  a  French  ship,  which  waa 
on  fin,  her  loaded  jruna  want  oO;  and  one  of  the  I 
balls  atriking  the  Freadi  oapcaia,  killed  him  bj 
the  aide  of  fall  fanerooa  cooqussar.  I 


issued  certain  regulations,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  all  neutral  vessels  were  at 
liberty  to  trade  with  any  port  whatever, 
except  those  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade ; 
and  the  blockade  was  expresslv  defined  to 
extend  to  the  whole  coast  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  ports  of  Italy  imder  the  d(y 
minion  of  France.  By  these  regulations, 
America  was  therefore  permitted  to  trade 
with  Bussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  all 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  without  mole«tap 
tion ;  and  all  vessels  conforming  to  these 
rules,  though  brought  into  our  ports  under 
the  foimer  orders  in  council^  were  to 
be  liberated  without  expense  or  trouble^ 
About  the  same  time  that  these  regulations 
were  issued  in  England,  an  official  assu- 
rance was  given  to  3ie  American  secretary 
of  state,  by  the  honourable  D.  M.  Erakine, 
the  British  envojr  extraordinar]^,  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  United  StateSy 
that  he  was  authonzed  to  declare,  that  his 
majesty's  orders  in  council,  of  January  and 
November,  1607,  would  be  withdrawn  as 
respected  the  United  States,  on  Uie  10th 
of  June  next,  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
president  would  issue  a  prochimation  for 
the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.*  In  virtue  of  this  assurance,  Mr. 
Madison,  who  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  resigrnation  <^ 
Mr.  Jefferson,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
following  day,  announcing  that  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  woul  j 
be  renewed  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  American  merchants,  presuminff  on 
this  a^ustment  of  the  existing  differs 
encesy  prepared  to  renew  their  usmd  .direct 
and  uninterrupted  communication  with  the 
different  states  of  Europe ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish merobants  were  conkratjulating  them- 
selves on  the  speedy  and  certain  prospect 
of  having  the.  trade  to  America  fully  open- 
ed to  them,  when  they  were  informed  by 
the  lords  of  the  council,  that  the  arran^. 
ments  entered  into  by  Mr.  Erskine  with 
the  American  government  were  unauthor? 
ized  hj  his  instructions,  and  that,  there- 
fore, his  majes^  did  not  deem  it  proper  or 
advisable  to  cany  them  into  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Jackson  was  appointed 
by  ministere  to  supersede  Mr.  Erskine^ 
who,  in  his  seal  to  accommodate  the  exist* 
ing  differences  with  America,  had,  un- 
doubtedly, exceeded  his  authority.  Pre- 
viously to  the  arraiigement  with  Mr. 
Erakine,  the  American  government,  find- 
ing the  embargo  to  fall  with  a  severe  pres- 
sure upon  every  part  of  the  conimunity ,  de- 
termined upon  some  relaxation;  and  ae- 
coidingly  tne  embargo  was  raised  as  to 


*  Mr.  Etikine*s  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  dated  Waab. 
April  18^  1809. 
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all  other  nations,  and  a  system  of  non-in- 
tercourse and  non-importation  towards  Eng- 
land and  France,  substituted  in  its  stead.* 
By  this  act  of  Congress,  all  voyages  to  the 
British  a^d  French  dominions,  and  all 
trade  in  articles  of  British  or  French  manu- 
facture, were  prohibited ;  with  the  reser- 
vation, however,  that  whichever  of  the 
belligerants  should  so  revoke  or  modify 
her  Micts  that  they  should  cease  to  vio- 
late the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  trade  with  that  country  should  be  re- 
newed. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria,  the  British 
ministry  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  large  and  fom^dable  expedition,  and 
40,000  troops,  meant  to  be  assisted  in  their 
operations  by  the  powerful  aid  of  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  and  about  two  hundred 
sail  of  smaller  vessels,  were  assembled 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Hampshire.  Al- 
though it  was  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  precise  destination  of  the 
expedition  a  profound  secret,  yet  long  be- 
fore its  departure  the  point  of  attack  was 
generally  known  in  England,  and  publicly 
announced  in  the  French  newspapers,  ft 
is  probable,  however,  that  when  ttie  expe- 
dition was  first  planned,  and  up  to  thej)e- 
riod  of  the  fatal  oattle  of  Wagram,  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  had  other  objects  in  view  be- 
sides the  occupation  of  Flushing,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Freoch  shins  of  war  in 
the  Scheldt ;  and  it  may  be  fainy  presumed 
that  their  intention  was  at  once  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  an  object  exclusively 
British. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  secure  it  as  much  success  as 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise  would  admit, 
except  the  ^pointment  of  an  able  military 
commander.  But  here,  unfortunately,  the 
formidable  strength,  and  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  troops,  were  rendered 
useless ;  and  when  it  was  known  ^at  the 
command  was  to  be  conferred  on  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  a  man  proverbial  for  indolence 
and  inactivity,  the  nation  no  longer  looked 
forward  to  the  result  with  confidence. f 
At  length,  on  the  38th  and  39th  of  July, 
the  expedition  sailed  from  the  Downs; 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  Flushing  was 
invested.  On  the  i3th,  the  batteries  were 
eompleted,  and  the  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  having  taken  their  respective  sta- 


^  Act  of  CongraH.  dated  lit  of  March,  18091 
t  When  hit  loidihtp  held  the  oflke  of  fimt  lord 
9f  the  admiralty,  he  waa.  in  alloaion  to  hia  hour 
9f  riaing.  called  the  late  Eari  of  Cbathanu— [He  ia 
the  elder  brother  of  the  deceaaed  prime  miniater, 
Williua  Pitt—W.  O.] 


tions,  the  bombardment  commenced  on 
that  day.  The  town  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  effects  of  Congreve^s  rockets, 
while  the  fortifications  were  little  injured. 
The  French  General  Monnet,  the  com- 
mander of  the  place,  made  an  attempt  to 
inundate  the  island ;  but  this  design  was 
not  so  far  effected  as  materially  to  retard 
or  impede  our  offensive  operations.  On 
the  14th,  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  to  whom 
the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  con- 
fided, cannonaded  the  town  for  some  hours, 
with  so  much  effect,  that  a  summons  was 
sent  in ;  but  some  delay  and  difficulty  hay- 
ing arisen,  the  attack  recommenced,  and 
the  advanced  post  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  next  day,  the  enemy 
demanded  a  suspension  of  arms,  which 
was  succeeded  hj  the  surrender  of  the 
town ;  and  the  garrison,  amounting  to  more 
than  four  thousand  troops,  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war.  While  tne  operations  were 
proceeding  against  Flushing,  the  troops 
who  were  unemployed  were  suflTered  to  re- 
main cooped  up  in  transports,  instead  of 
being  sent  against  the  forts  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  fortress, 
a  rumour  reached  England  that  no  ulterior 
operations  would  be  undertaken.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  there  had  been  no  de- 
cision on  this  point,  before  the  37tk  of 
August,  when  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  hay- 
ing waited  upon  Lord  Chatham  in  pereon 
to  learn  his  lordship's  plans,  was  informed 
that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  not 
to  advance.  The  French,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  not  been  inactive ;  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  oppose  the  passage 
both  of  our  army  and  navy ;  the  interior 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  France  as  far 
as  Paris,  was  stripped  of  the  national 
ffuards ;  and  an  army  formidable  from  nam* 
bers,  if  not  from  discipline  and  experience, 
had  actually  been  collected  for  the  defence 
of  Antwerp  and  the  shipping ;  the  naval 
stores  were  removed,  and  preparations  were 
.made  for  conveying  the  shipa  so  high  up 
the  river,  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reacli 
either  of  the  invading  army  or  nayy. 

While  the  commander  of  the  BritiBh 
land  forces  displayed  none  of  the  requisite 
qualities  of  a  general,  and  by  his  delay 
and  indecision,  he  gave  the  enemy  an  op- 
portunity of  assembling  a  force  sufficient 
to  oppose  our  progress.  Sir  Richard  Stn^. 
chan  acted  with  the  usual  promptitude 
and  decision  of  a  British  sailor.    He  offer- 
ed, in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  every 
assistance  and  co-operation  which  the  nnrn 
was  capable  of  affording,  and  received 
with  undissembled  dissatisfaction  and  in- 
dignation the  determination  of  Lord  Cli^^ 
ham  to  reject  his  proffered  assistance,  »nd 
proceed  no  further. 
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The  most  melancholy  and  disaatroua 
part  of  this  ill-judged  and  ill-conducted 
expedition,  remains  to  be  told.  Lord  Chatp 
haiD,  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  troops, 
returoed  to  England;  and  the  remainder 
found  it  expedient  to  criye  up  all  their  con- 
quests except  the  Island  of  W^cheren. 
iliis  pestilential  station,  it  was  resolyed 
to  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the 
moath  of  the  Scheldt,  and  enabling  our 
merchants  to  introduce  British  merchan- 
dise into  Holland.  But,  from  this  island, 
the  sole  fruit  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  expensiire  expeditions  ever  sent  from 
this  country,  we  were  doomed  to  be  driven 
by  an  enemy  more  cruel  and  destructive 
than  the  French.  A  malady  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  soon  showed  itself  among  the 
troops,  and  suggested,  in  a  language  that 
eoald  not  be  misunderstood,  the  necessity 
for  inunediate  recall.  Minis^rs,  however, 
eluog  with  paternal  attachment  to  this 
dearly-bought  acquisition ;  and  it  was  not 
till  a  rreat  proportion  of  the  forces  had 
either  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or 
been  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  duty,  that  the  fortifications,  which 
we  had  repaired  at  an  enormous  expense, 
were  destroyed,  and  the  island  was  evacu- 
ated in  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  who,  know- 
ing that  the  ravages  of  disease  would  ren- 
der any  attack  unnecessary,  took  no  mea- 
sures to  expel  the  British  forces  from  their 
&tal  conquest. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  soon 
diverted  from  the  disastrous  expedition 
aeainst  Walcheren,  by  two  circumstances 
of  a  very  opposite  nature— the  intrigues 
and  disputes  among  the  ministry,  and  the 
celebration  of  a  jubilee,  on  the  king  hav- 
ine  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  cabinet  were  at  vari- 
ance;  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Holland  matured  those  disputes  into  a  dis- 
paceful  act,  calculated  to  awaken  the 
^blic  indignation  at  home,  and  to  lower 
tbe  British  government  in  the  estimation 
of  foreign  states.*  On  the  3l8t  of  Sep- 
tember, a  duel  took  place  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  two  mem- 
ben  of  his  majesty's  cabinet,  holding  the 
highest  official  situations  in  the  state ;  the^ 
ibmier  being  secretary  for  the  war  and  co- 
lonial department,  and  the  latter,  secretary 
Ut  foreign  affairs.  The  parties,  who  met 
CO  Patney-Heath,  fired  a  nrst  time  without 


*fioMpaite.  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
m,  pending  the  negotiationi  at  Vienna,  and  dated 
iW  lOih  of  October,  1809,  says,  **  I  send  your  ma- 


my,  and  that  all  is  peiftct  anarchy.' 


effect;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  difference 
did  not  appear  to  the  combatants  to  admit 
ef  explanation  or  apology,  they  fired  at 
each  other  a  second  time,  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning received  his  antagonist's  ball  in  his 
right  thigh.  This  duel  was  preceded  and 
immediately  occasioned,  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Canning.  In 
this  letter,  his  lordship  accuses  the  foreign 
secretary  of  having  clandestinely  endea- 
voured to  procure  his  removal  from  his 
situation,  and  of  having  obtained  a  positive 
promise  to  that  effect  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  His  lordship  declares  that  he 
would  not  have  deemed  the  conduct  of  Mr, 
Canning  improper  or  unfair  towards  him, 
if  he  had  not  concealed  his  intention  from 
his  lordship,  who,  as  the  person  most  in- 
terested, ought  explicitly,  and  at  first,  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning's proposal  for  his  removal.  But  in- 
step of  pursuing  this  tmnlj  and  liberal 
course  of  conduct,  Mr.  Canning,  notwith* 
standing  he  had  declared  his  conviction 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  unfit  for  his 
situation,  and  had  prevailed  upon  &e  pre- 
mier to  consent  to  his  removal,  continued 
to  treat  his  lordship  as  if  he  still  possessed 
his  confidence  and  good  opinion,  and  per- 
mitted a  minister,  whom  he  had  denounced 
as  incapable,  to  plan  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  most  extensive  and  formidable  ex* 
pedition  perhaps  ever  sent  from  the  British 
shores. 

Aj^nst  these  serious  charges,  eoually 
implicating  Mr.  Canning  as  a  gentleman 
ana  a  public  minister,  the  nation  naturally 
expected  a  prompt,  if  not  a  satisfactory 
reply ;  but  nearly  a  month  elapsed,  before 
Mr.  Canning  found  himself  prepared  to 
enter  on  his  defence;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  ministry  was  completely  dis- 
solved. The  Duke  of  Portland  gave  in 
his  resignation,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmities;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning  resigned.  At  length,  Mr. 
Canning's  statement  made  its  appearance. 
In  this  document,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
proposal  and  plan  for  Lord  Castlereagh's 
dismissal  continued  from  Easter  till  Sep- 
tember ;  but  Mr.  Canning  contends  that  it 
was  entirely  owing,to  his  lordship's  frienda 
that  the  actual  dismission  was  delayed  till 
the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  principal  point  on  which  he 
insists,  is,  that  ne  supposed  his  colleague 
knew  Uiat  his  dismissu  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  that  the  proposal  originated  with 
him.  Upon  the  futili^  of  this  reasoning, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.*  The  line  of 
conduct  which  Mr.  Canning  ought  to  have 
pursued,  is  obvious  and  simple;  it  was 
marked  out  to  him  by  the  usual  practice ' 
of  parliament;    there,  no  member  ever 
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all  other  nations,  and  a  system  of  non-in- 
tercourse and  non-importation  towards  Eng- 
land and  France,  substituted  in  its  stead.* 
By  this  act  of  Congress,  all  Toyages  to  the 
British  afid  French  dominions,  and  all 
trade  in  articles  of  British  or  French  manu- 
facture, were  prohibited ;  with  the  reser- 
Tation,  however,  that  whichever  of  the 
belligerants  should  so  revoke  or  modify 
her  raicts  that  they  should  cease  to  vio- 
late the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  trade  with  that  country  should  be  re- 
newed. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria,  the  British 
ministry  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  large  and  fom^idable  expedition,  and 
40,000  troops,  meant  to  be  assisted  in  their 
operations  by  the  powerful  aid  of  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  and  about  two  hundred 
sail  of  smaller  vessels,  were  assembled 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Hampshire.  Al- 
tibough  it  was  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  precise  destination  of  the 
expedition  a  profound  secret,  yet  long  be- 
fore its  departure  the  point  of  attack  was 
generally  known  in  England,  and  publicly 
announced  in  the  French  newspaners.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  when  the  expe- 
dition was  first  planned,  and  up  to  thej)e- 
riod  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Wagram,  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  had  other  objects  in  view  be- 
sides the  occupation  of  Flushing,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  French  ships  of  war  in 
the  Scheldt ;  and  it  may  be  fainy  presumed 
that  their  intention  was  at  once  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  ao  object  exclusively 
British. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the 
most  comf^ete  manner,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  secure  it  as  much  success  as 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise  would  admit, 
except  the  appointment  of  an  able  military 
commander.  But  here,  unfortunately,  the 
formidable  strength,  and  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  troops,  were  rendered 
useless ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
oommand  was  to  be  conferred  on  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  a  man  proverbial  for  indolence 
and  inactivity,  the  nation  no  longer  looked 
forward  to  the  result  with  confidence.! 
At  length,  on  the  38th  and  39th  of  July, 
the  expedition  sailed  from  the  Downs; 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  Flushing  was 
invested.  On  the  iSth,  the  batteries  were 
completed,  and  the  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  having  taken  their  respective  sta- 


*  Act  of  Congraii,  dated  lit  of  March,  18091 
t  When  hm  lordBhip  held  the  office  of  first  lord 
9f  the  admiralty,  he  waa,  in  alloaion  to  hia  hoar 
9f  riaing,  called  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham.— [He  ia 
the  elder  brother  of  the  deceaaed  prime  miniater, 
William  Pltt-W.  O.] 


tions,  the  bombardment  commenced  on 
that  day.  The  town  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  efl*ects  of  Congreve's  rockets, 
while  the  fortifications  were  little  injured. 
The  French  General  Monnet,  the  com- 
mander of  the  place,  made  an  attempt  to 
inundate  the  island ;  but  this  design  was 
not  so  far  effected  as  materially  to  retard 
or  impede  our  offensive  operations.  On 
the  1 4th,  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  to  whom 
the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  con- 
fided, caimonaded  the  town  for  some  houre, 
with  so  much  effect,  that  a  summons  was 
sent  in ;  but  some  delay  and  difficultv  hav- 
ing arisen,  the  attack  recommenced,  and 
the  advanced  post  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  next  day,  the  enemy 
demanded  a  suspension  of  arms,  which 
was  succeeded  hj  the  surrender  of  the 
town ;  and  the  garrison,  amounting  to  more 
than  four  thousand  troops,  were  made  pri- 
sonere  of  war.  While  the  operations  were 
proceeding  against  Flushing,  the  troops 
who  were  unemployed  were  suffered  to  re- 
main cooped  up  in  transports,  instead  of 
being  sent  against  the  forts  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  fortress, 
a  rumour  reached  England  that  no  ulterior 
operetions  would  be  undertaken.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  there  had  been  no  de- 
cision on  this  point,  before  the  37tk  of 
August,  when  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  hav- 
ing waited  upon  Lord  Chatham  in  pereon 
to  learn  his  lordship's  plans,  was  intormed 
that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  not 
to  advance.  The  French,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  not  been  inactive ;  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  oppose  the  passage 
both  of  our  army  and  navj ;  the  interior 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  of*^  France  as  far 
as  Paris,  was  stripped  of  the  national 
guards ;  and  an  army  formidable  from  num- 
bere,  if  not  from  discipline  and  experience, 
had  actually  been  collected  for  the  defence 
of  Antwerp  and  the  shipping ;  the  naval 
stores  were  removed,  and  preparations  were 
.made  for  conveying  the  shipb  so  high  up 
the  river,  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reacn 
either  of  the  invading  army  or  navy. 

While  the  commander  of  the  British 
land  forces  displayed  none  of  the  requisite 
qualities  of  a  general,  and  by  his  delay 
and  indecision,  ne  save  the  enemy  an  op- 
portunity of  assembling  a  force  sufficient 
to  oppose  our  progress.  Sir  Richard  Stra- 
chan acted  with  the  usual  promptitude 
and  decision  of  a  British  sailor.  He  offer- 
ed, in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  every 
assistance  and  co-operation  which  the  navy 
was  capable  of  affording,  and  received 
with  undissembled  dissatisfaction  and  in- 
dignation the  determination  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham to  reject  his  proffered  assistance,  and 
proceed  no  further. 
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The  most  melancholy  and  disastrous 
part  of  this  ill-judged  and  ill-conducted 
expedition,  remains  to  be  told.  Lord  Chatp 
ham,  with  a  crreat  proportion  of  the  trooos, 
returned  to  England;  and  the  remainaer 
found  it  expedient  to  give  up  all  their  con- 
quests except  the  Island  of  Walcheren. 
This  pestilential  station,  it  was  resolved 
to  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  enabung  our 
merchants  to  introduce  British  merchan- 
dise into  Holland.  But,  from  this  island, 
the  sole  fruit  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  expensive  expeditions  ever  sent  from 
this  country,  we  were  doomed  to  be  driven 
by  an  enemy  more  cruel  and  destructive 
than  the  French.  A  malady  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  soon  showed  itself  among  the 
troops,  and  suggested,  in  a  language  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  the  necessity 
for  immediate  recall.  Ministers,  however, 
elnng  with  paternal  attachment  to  this 
dearly-bought  acquisition ;  and  it  was  not 
till  a  grreat  proportion  of  the  forces  had 
either  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or 
been  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  duty,  that  the  fortifications,  which 
we  had  repaired  at  an  enormous  expense, 
were  destroyed,  and  the  island  was  evacu- 
ated in  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  who,  know- 
ing that  the  ravages  of  disease  would  ren- 
der any  attack  unnecessary,  took  no  mea- 
sures to  expel  the  British  forces  from  their 
&tal  conquest. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  soon 
diverted  from  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  Walcheren,  by  two  circumstances 
of  a  very  opposite  nature — ^the  intrigues 
and  disputes  among  the  ministry,  and  the 
celebration  of  a  jubilee,  on  the  king  hav- 
ing attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  cabinet  were  at  vari- 
ance ;  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Holland  matured  those  disputes  into  a  dis- 
graceful act,  calculated  to  awaken  the 
public  indignation  at  home,  and  to  lower 
the  British  government  in  the  estimation 
of  foreign  states.*  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  duel  took  place  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  two  mem- 
bers of  his  majesty's  cabinet,  holding  the 
highest  official  situations  in  the  state ;  the' 
former  being  secretary  for  the  war  and  co- 
lonial department,  and  the  latter,  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  The  parties,  who  met 
on  Putney-Heath,  fired  anrst  time  without 


*  Bonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
■a,  pending  the  negotistiom  at  Vienna,  and  dated 
the  10th  ofOctober,  1809,  aaya,  *'  i  tend  your  ma- 
jeety  the  Eogliih  kmrnala  latt  received  ;  you  will 
•ee  that  the  Enffliah  miniitry  are  fighting  with 
eaefa  other,  that  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  min- 
mtry,  and  that  all  ia  peiftct  anarchy." 


effect;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  difference 
did  not  appear  to  the  combatants  to  admit 
#f  explanation  or  apology,  they  fired  at 
each  other  a  second  time,  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning received  his  antaffonist's  ball  in  his 
right  thigh.  This  duel  was  preceded  and 
immediately  occasioned,  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Castiereagh  to  Mr.  Canninff.  In 
this  letter,  his  lordship  accuses  the  toreign 
secretary  of  bavins  clandestinely  endea> 
voured  to  procure  nis  removal  from  his 
situation,  and  of  having  obtained  a  positive  ' 
promise  to  that  effect  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  His  lordship  declares  that  he 
would  not  have  deemed  the  conduct  of  Mr* 
Canning  improper  or  unfair  towards  him^ 
if  he  had  not  concealed  his  intention  from 
his  lordship,  who,  as  the  person  most  ut- 
terested,  ought  explicitly,  and  at  first,  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning's proposal  for  his  removal.  But  in- 
steM  of  pursuing  this  manly  and  liberal 
course  or  conduct,  Mr.  Canning,  notwith- 
standing he  had  declared  his  conviction 
that  Lord  Castiereagh  was  unfit  for  his 
situation,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  pre- 
mier to  consent  to  his  removal,  continued 
to  treat  his  lordship  as  if  he  still  possessed 
his  confidence  and  good  opinion,  and  per- 
mitted a  minister,  whom  he  had  denounced 
as  incapable,  to  plan  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  most  extensive  and  formidable  ex- 
pedition perhaps  ever  sent  from  the  British 
shores. 

A^inst  these  serious  charges,  eaually 
implicating  Mr.  Canning  as  a  gentleman 
ana  a  public  minister,  the  nation  naturally 
expected  a  prompt,  if  not  a  satisfactory 
reply ;  but  nearly  a  month  elapsed,  before 
Mr.  Canning  found  himself  prepared  to 
enter  on  his  defence;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  ministry  was  completely  dis* 
solved.  The  Duke  of  Portland  gave  in 
his  resignation,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmities;  and  Lord  Castiereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning  resigned.  At  length,  Mr* 
Canning's  statement  made  its  appearance. 
In  this  document,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
proposal  and  plan  for  Lord  Castlereagh*s 
dismissal  continued  from  Easter  till  Sep- 
tember; but  Mr.  Canning  contends  that  it 
was  entirely  owingto  his  lordship's  friends 
that  the  actual  dismission  was  delayed  till 
the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  principal  point  on  which  he 
insists,  is,  that  ne  supposed  his  colleague 
knew  that  his  dismissal  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  that  the  proposal  originated  with 
him.  Upon  the  futili^  of  this  reasoning, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.'  The  line  of 
conduct  which  Mr.  Canning  ought  to  have 
pursued,  is  obvious  and  simple;  it  was 
marked  out  to  him  by  the  usual  practice ' 
of  parliament;    there,  no  member  evei 
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makes  amotbn  against  another,  till  he  has 

Syen  noiice  to  the  gentleman  who  is  to  be 
e  object  of  his  censufe ;  and  if  sneh  a 
proceeding  be  deemed  necessary  in  parlia- 
ment, it  is  still  more  requisite  in  we  cabinet. 

On  the  day  after  the  dnel,  Mr.  Perceral, 
on  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  ostensi- 
ble as  well  as  the  real  superintendence  of 
the  government  of  the  country  had  fallen, 
wrote  to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Orenyille, 
inviting  them  to  co-operate  with  him,  *^  for 
the  Durpose  of  forming  an  extended  and 
comoined  administration.'*  Both  these 
noblemen  were  at  that  time  in  the  country, 
and  Earl  Grey,  in  reply  to  Mr.  PerceTars 
letter,  declined  coming  to  London,  since  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  form  a 
anion  with  his  majesty^s  ministers,  with 
any  hope  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Lord  Grenville  immediately  re- 
paired to  town ;  but  the  day  after  his  arri- 
val, he  sent  a  reply,  objecting  to  a  union 
with  his  majesty's  present  ministers,  and 
adding,  that  his  objections  were  not  ner- 
•onal,  but  applied  *^to  the  principle  ot  the 
government  itself,  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  attended  its  appointment."  Afler 
this  refusal,  Mr.  Perceval  applied  to  seve- 
ral public  men,  who  were  known  to  be  ^ 
nersuly  favourable  to  the  line  of  politics 
which  he  had  pursued ;  and,  after  suffering 
the  mortification  of  several  refusals,  the 
arrangements  were  at  lencrth  completed. 
Mr.  I^rceval  himself  took  ue  office  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  ^e 
exchequer ;  the  Marquis  of  Welledey  suc- 
ceeded to  the  foreiflm  department;  Lord 
Liverpool  was  transferred  from  the  home 
to  the  department  of  war  and  colonies ; 
Mr.  Ryder  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Liverpool;  and  Lord  Palmeraton  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  secretary  at  war, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Pulteney. 

Amidst  all  the  disasters  of  their  arms, 
and  the  embarrassments  of  their  councils, 
the  British  people  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  virtues  of  their  sovereign.  Hence,  the 
enthusiasm  manifested  on  that  day,  which, 
for  the  third  time  in  the  annals  of  their 
eonntry,  saw  a  monarch,  deservedly  dear 
to  his  people,  enter  the^fiftieth  jear  of  his 
reign.  Nor  was  the  celebration  of  this 
day  more  remarkable  for  the  entfansiastio 
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lo^tf  which  was  displayed,  than  for  the 
wise  and  humane  manner  in  which  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  to  Providenoe  was 
expressed,  for  having  permitted  their  sove- 
reign to  reign  so  long,  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  independence  and  prosperity  in  the 
midst  of  the  wreck  of  E  urope.  Numerous 
institutions  of  benevolence  and  utility  were 
founded  in  various  parts  of  the  empire; 
the  hungrry  were  fed ;  the  naked  were 
clothed;  me  prison  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  numbers  of  unfortunate  debtors; 
and  every  heart  which  man  was  capable 
of  making  glad,  rejoiced  on  this  i 
ble  day.* 


*  la  turveying  the  wurounding  itatet  on  thH 
day  of  jubilee,  it  appeared  that  the  short  period  fff 
twenty  yean  had  swept  from  their  thrones  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  that  mooarch  alone  except. 
ed  whme  lone  and  eventful  reign  the  naCiooal 
festival  of  the  Sdth  of  October,  1809.  waa  appoint- 
ed to  celebrate :  and  the  following  brief  but  can- 
prehensive  record,  will  aflbrd  an  impreaiive  illua- 
tratioii  of  the  mutations  of  the  present  age,  and 
of  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 
L)ui8  XVI.  King  of  France,  deposed  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 179S ;  executed  January  21st,  1793. 
Louis  XVII.  died  in  the  Temple,  June  9ih,  ITttw 
Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  died  Febroaiy 

20th,  1790. 
Leopold  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  died  March 

1st,  1792. 
Catharine  11.  Empress  of  Russia,  died  November 

I7th,  1796. 
Frederick-William  11.  King  of  FToasia,  died  No- 

vember  16th,  1797. 
Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark,  died  March  13th, 

18(W. 
Slanislaua,  King  of  Pohmd,  depoaed  NovendMr 

25ch,  1795;  died  February  12th,  179a 
Pope  Fins  VI.  deposed  February,  1798;  died  Au- 
gust 19th,  17961 
William  V.Stadtholderof  HoIland,depo8ed  Jano- 

ary,  1795:  died  April,  1806. 
Charles  Emanuel,  Kmg  of  Sardinia,  deposed  June 

4th.  1801. 
Charies  IV.  and  Ferdinand  Vlt  EmnofBau^ 

deposed  Mav,  180a 
Gustavus  Adofphus  IV.  King  of  Sweden,  depoaed 

March  13th.  1809. 
P»pe  Pius  VIL  deposed  June  1st.  1809. 
Ferdinand  IV.  Kmg  of  Naplea,  depoaed  Jannanr 

23d,  1799. 
Gustavus  III.  King  of  Sweden,  awniinited  Blarch 

27th,  1792. 
Paul  I.  Emperor  of  Riana,  aasaminated  Maidi 

22d,  1801. 
SeUm  UI.  Grand  fieignor,  Mwinstnd  May  SOih. 

1807. 
Maria  Frances  Isabella,  Queen  of  Fortugal*  ez- 

patrlated  Novanber,  1807. 
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From  the  moment  tkat  Bonaparte  left 
the  peninsula  in  order  to  prepare  for  war 
ajgainst  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  opera- 
tions and  movements  of  the  French  armies 
in  Spain  became  not  only  less  interesting, 
but  more  difficult  to  be  traced  and  narrated. 
Tlie  marshals  of  France,  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  the  grand  scheme  of  their  emperor, 
by  connecting  and  uniting  their  whole 
force,  and  pressing  forward  against  the 
different  Spanish  corps  saccessivelj,  di- 
vided itieix  forces  into  as  many  bodies  as 
there  were  hostile  armies  opposed  to  them. 
Instead  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  by 
quickly  following  up  their  successes,  they 
Mvanced  slowly,  and  generally  remained 
stationary  after  a  victory.  It  must,  how* 
ever,  be  observed,  not  only  in  justice  to 
the  enemy,  but  as  a  tribute  due  to  the 
Spaniards,  that  a  victory  in  Spain  did  not, 
as  in  Germany,  open  the  way  for  a  rapid 
and  secure  advance.  The  Spanish  armies 
were  almost  always  conquered  in  regular 
and  general  engagements,  but  the  spint  of 
the  people,  aluiough  it  sometimes  unac- 
countably slumberM,  generally  broke  out 
immediatel  V  after  the  defeat  of  their  armies, 
and  never  railed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  patriot  ranks.  After  the  army  under 
Sir  John  Moore  had  embarked  for  the  pe- 
ninsaia,  the  attention  and  movements  of  the 
French  were  directed  principally  to  the 
pursuit  and  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish 
corps,  which  still  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  occupation  of 
such  of  the  seaports  in  the  north  and  east 
as  kept  open  the  communication  with  Eng- 
land, or  that  contained  the  Spanish  navy. 
Accordinglv,  in  the  centre  of  Spain  the 
Duke  of  fiellano  attacked  and  defeated 
the  division  of  the  Due  del  Infantado's 


army,  under  the  command  of  General  Ve- 
negas; while  in  the  north  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  advanced  to  Ferrol,  and,  through 
the  pusillanimity  and  perfidy  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  made  himself 
master  of  that  place,  as  well  as  of  the 
fleet  moored  in  the  harbour.  The  next 
place  against  which  the  operations  of  the 
French  were  directed,  was  Oporto,  and  of 
this  city,  though  defended  by  twenty-four 
thousand  troops  ai}d  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  gained 
possession,  without  encountering  any  for- 
midable resistance. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1809,  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  and  French  armies  occupied 
the  following  positions :  the  Marquis  del 
Romana  was  at  Villafranca ;  General  Cu- 
esta,  havin|^  been  joined  by  the  division 
under  the  Due  d^AJbuquerque,  had  halted 
in  his  retreat  before  the  French  near  Tala-r 
vera;  General  Reding,  having  sufl^ered 
severely  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Barce- 
lona, and  in  a  succession  of  engagrements 
near  Tarragona,  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
army  of  General  Blake,  and  was,  with 
that  general,  einployed  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia.  Of 
the  French  forces,  Soult  was  at  Oporto ; 
Ney  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna  and 
Ferrol ;  and  Victor  was  advancing  towards 
Lisbon,  by  the  route  of  fiadajoz,  with  the 
Spanish  force  under  General  Cuesta  in  his 
front. 

Hie  only  engagement  worthy  of  notice, 
either  on  account  of  its  general  nature,  or 
the  consequences  which  resulted  from  it. 
was  fought  between  Marshal  Victor  and 
General  Cuesta,  at  Medellin,  a  town  of 
Estramadura,  equidistant  from  Merida  and 
Truxillo.  Towards  this  place,  the  Spanish 
general  marched  witii  a  determination  to 
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attack  the  invaders,  and  on  the  39th  of 
March  he  found  the  whole  of  Victor's  di- 
vision, consisting  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  three  thousand  cavalry,  drawn 
up  in  front  of  Medellin.  Unintimidated 
by  the  force  and  skilful  dispositions  of  the 
enemy,  Cuesta  determined  upon  a  rapid 
and  general  attack,  and  by  the  gallantry 
and  steadiness  of  his  infantiy,  one  of  the 
French  batteries  was  carried.  To  support 
this  vigorous  operation,  the  Spanish  caval- 
ry regiments  of  Amania  and  Infante,  and 
tne  two  squadrons  of  the  imperial  chas* 
seurs  of  Toledo,  were  ordered  to  advance, 
but  instead  of  executing  the  orders  of  their 
commander,  they  fled  before  the  enemy, 
and  threw  the  left  wing  of  the  Spanish 
army  into  disorder.  The  French  general, 
availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  di- 
rected nis  undivided  efforts  against  the 
right  and  centre  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Ge- 
neral Cuesta,  finding  all  his  endeavours 
to  rally  his  forces  unavailing,  was  obliged 
to  commence  a  disorderly  retreat.  In 
this  engagement,  the  patriots  lost,  accord- 
ing to  me  French  accounts,  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  in  killed  and  wounded,  with  six 
standards,  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery. 

The  disposition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  the  Spaniards  still  continued 
favourable;  and  disappointment  and  dis- 
aster had  by  no  means  damped  their  ardour 
in  the  patriot  cause.  The  relations  of  the 
two  countries  had  hitherto  been  destitute 
of  the  usual  formalities ;  but,  early  in  the 
nresent  year,  a  solemn  trea^  of  peace  and 
alliance  was  entered  into  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  authorities  administering 
the  Spanish  government  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  Vfl.  By  this  treaty,  which 
was  negotiated  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty pledged  himself  to  assist  the  Spanish 
nation  in  tneir  struggle  against  the  tyran- 
ny and  usurpation  of  France,  and  not  to 
acknowledge  any  other  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  than  his  Majesty  Ferdinand 
VII.  his  heirs,  and  lawful  successors. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  promised 
assistance  which  the  British  government 
had  determined  to  afford  to  the  patriots, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  free  Portugal  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  army.  Sir  Ar- 
thnr  Wellesley  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  which,  by 
reinforcements  sent  principally  from  Ire- 
land, had  been  swelled  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley at  Lisbon,  he  determined  to  dispos- 
sess the  French  under  Marshal  Soult  of 
the  city  of  Oporto ;  and  with  this  view  he 
assembled  the  British  army  at  Coimbra, 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Douro.  Marshal  Soult,  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  which  was  advanc- 
ing against  him,  and  sensible  ^at  he  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  combat,  with- 
drew  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  the 
second  ci^  in  Portugal  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  British,  almost  without  resistance. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  havin&r  placed  Opor- 
to in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  returned 
to  the  south  of  Portugal,  where  his  pre- 
sence had  become  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  from  the 
French  army,  which  was  advancing  along 
the  Tagus,  under  Marshal  Victor.  This 
general,  finding  the  capital  open  to  his  at- 
tack, commenced  a  rapid  march  from  Ba- 
dajoz,  and  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
only  by  the  return  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey, 
accompanied  by  the  intelligence  that  he 
had  received  of  the  flight  and  partial  de- 
feat of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affaire  of  the  pa- 
triots were  checkered  with  alternate  suc- 
cess and  disaster  in  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  but  in  Galicia  their  successes 
greatly  preponderated.  In  the  north-east 
prodigies  of^  valour  had  been  displayed ;  the 
second  siege  of  Saragossa  rivalled  the  fiist, 
and  will  for  ever  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  military  annals  of  Spain.  A 
oody  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Tudela,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Saragossa,  and  the 
citizens  and  peasants  from  the  country 
swelled  the  number  of  its  defendere  to 
about  fifty  thousand  men.  The  second 
siege  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
December,  1806,  and  Palafoz  ordained, 
that  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  rank 
and  condition,  should  consider  themselves 
bound  to  devote  their  peraons,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  lives,  to  the  defence  of^the 
city.  To  a  summons  from  Marehal  Mon- 
cey  to  surrender,  this  heroic  chief  replied, 
*^  Talk  of  capitulation  when  I  am  dead  !*' 
and  the  soldiera  and  the  citizens  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  illustrious  lead- 
er. On  the  10th  of  January,  the  bombard- 
ment began ;  and  Moncey  being  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness,  Maiahfd  Lannes  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  take  the  command  of  the 
besiegin^r  army,  which  consisted  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Frenchf 
well  aware  that  the  only  way  to  conquer 
Saragossa  was  to  destroy  it  house  by  house, 
and  street  by  street,  proceeded  upon  this 
system,  and  three  companies  of  minere  and 
eight  companies  of  sapperawere  continual- 
ly employed  in  canyin?  on  this  subterra- 
neous war.  During  tne  bombardment, 
which  continued  two-and-forty  days,  there 
was  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
for  this  devoted  city;  even   Uie  natural 
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order  of  liffht  and  darkness  was  destroyed — 
by  day,  the  place  was  involved  in  a  red 
sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which 
hid  the  face  of  heaven ;  and  by  night,  the 
fire  of  .the  cannons  and  the  mortars,  with 
the  flames  of  burning  hoases,  kept  the  atp 
moephere  in  a  state  of  terrific  illnmination. 
Afler  a  glorious  defence,  the  garrison  be- 
gan to  experience  a  want  of  ammunition, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  horrors  of 
famine ;  and  a  pestilential  disease  appear- 
ing at  this  moment  in  the  city,  served  to 
fill  up  the  dreadful  climax.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  the  situation  of  the  place  Ap- 
peared hopeless ;  but  the  governor-general 
still  refused  to  capitulate,  and  for  seven- 
teen days  more  the  defence  was  continued ; 
when  Palafox  himself,  being  seized  with 
the  contagion,  was  obliged  to  transfer  his 
authority  to  a  junta,  of  which  Don  Pedro 
Maria  Ric  was  appointed  president.  On 
the  19th  the  enemy  obtained  possession 
of  the  Puerto  del  Angel,  and  to  so  deplo- 
rable a  situation  was  the  ^rrison  reduced 
by  its  accumulated  miseries,  that  all  the 
efforts  of  Don  Ric  proved  fruitless.  Dis- 
ease had  subdued  the  inhabitants;  two- 
thirds  of  the  ci^  had  been  destroyed; 
thirty  thousand  of  the  people  had  perished, 
and  from  three  to  four  hundred  were  dying 
daily  of  the  pestilence.  Reduced  to  this 
sitnation,  the  city  capitulated,  and  the 
French,  after  a  siese  of  two  months,  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  supreme  junta  of  Spain  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration  of  Saragossa  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  nation — *^  Spaniards !"  said 
they,  *'the  only  boon  which  Saragossa 
begged  of  our  unfortunate  monarch  at  Vit- 
tona,  was  that  she  might  be  the  first  city 
to  sacrifice  herself  in  nis  defence.  That 
sacrifice  has  been  consummated.  But, 
Spaniards,  Saragossa  still  survives  for  imi- 
tation and  example ;  still  survives  in  the 
public  spirit,  which,  from  her  heroic  exer- 
tions, is  forever  imbibing  lessons  of  spirit 
and  constancy.  Forty  thousand  French- 
men, who  have  perished  before  the  mud 
walls  of  Saragossa,  cause  France  to  mourn 
the  barren  and  ephemeral  triumph  which 
she  has  obtained,  and  to  evince  to  Spajn, 
that  three  cities  of  equal  resolution  will 
save  their  country,  and  bafile  the  tjrrant. 
Time  passes  away,  and  days  will  come 
when  these  dreadful  convulsions,  wiUi 
which  the  genius  of  iniquity  is  now  af- 
flicting the  earth,  will  have  subsided. 
The  friends  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism  will 
then  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to 
visit  the  majestic  ruins  of  Saragossa,  and 
beholdinf  them  with  admiration  and  with 
envy,  win  exclaim — '  Here  stood  that  city, 
which,  in  modern  ages,  realized  those  an- 
cient prodigies  of  heroism  and  constancy, 
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which  are  scarcely  oledKked  in  history. 
The  subjection  of  this  dgen  town  cost 
France  more  blood,  more  tears,  more  slaugh- 
ter, than  the  conquest  of  whole  kingdoms ; 
nor  was  it  French  valour  that  subdued  it ;  a 
deadly  and  general  pestilence  prostrated 
the  strength  of  its  defenders,  and  the  enemy, 
when  they  entered,  triumphed  over  a  few 
sick  and  dying  men,  but  tney  did  not  sub- 
due citizens,  nor  conquer  soldiers !'  *' 

Afler  the  fall  of  Saragossa,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  General  Blake  to  regain  pos- 
session of  that  city,  but  in  this  he  entirely 
failed,  and  the  Spanish  army  under  his 
command  became  exposed  to  a  fatal  and 
inglorious  defeat  at  Belchite.  According 
to  the  account  of  this  battle,  published  by 
the  Spanish  general,  one  of  his  regiments 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  Uie  dis- 
charge of  the  enemy's  grenades ;  the  panic 
spread  rapidly;  regiment  afler  regiment 
fled  without  dischatging  a  gun ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  the  general  and  his  ofiicers 
were  left  alone  to  otpose  the  enemy-  The 
fruits  of  this  victoty,  disgraceful  to  the 
Spaniards,  rather  tha^  honourable  to  the 
French,  were  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  im- 
mense quantities  of  stores  and  provisions, 
and  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners. 

The  inactivity  to  which  the  army  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  doomed  afler 
their  return  from  Oporto,  was  relieved  by 
a  plan  concerted  between  the  British  ge- 
neral and  General  Cuesta,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  attack  the  central  French 
armies,  and  to  obtein  possession  of  the 
Spanish  capital.  With  this  view,  a  junc- 
tion of  the  British  and  Spanish  forces 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plasen- 
cia,  on  the  20th  of  July.  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, who  commanded  a  Portuguese  corpsy 
which  he  had  brought  into  a  state  of  ex- 
cellent discipline,  was  ordered  to  advance 
to  Ascolona,  on  the  river  Alberche.  The 
division  of  the  Spanish  general,  Veneg^as, 
at  the  same  time  broke  up  from  Madnle* 
jos,  and  advanced  to  Arganda.  Afler  these 
preparatory  movements,  the  combined  Bri- 
tish and  Spanish  army,  amounting  to  about 
sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty-four 
thousand  were  British,  proceeded  to  Tala- 
vera,  where  the  French  army,  under  Mar- 
shtd  Victor,  thirty-five  thousand  strong, 
had  been  for  spme  time  stationed.  On  the 
22d,  the  allied  forces  moved  upon  Oro- 
pesa,  and  drove  in  Victor's  rear-ffuard, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
upon  a  plain  about  a  league  from  TaJavera. 
The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  de- 
termined to  attack  the  French  general  the 
following  day,  and  to  bring  him  to  action 
before  he  was  joined  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  General  Sebastiani,  who  were  both 
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marching  to  his  relief.  For  this  purpose, 
the  British  columns  were  formed  at  Hye 
oMock  in  the  morning;  hut,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  troops  were  ready  to  ad- 
ranee,  they  learned,  to  their  extreme  dis- 
appointment and  mortification,  that  General 
Cuesta,  not  wishing  to  profane  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Sabhath  day  by  secuhir  employ- 
ments, had  determined  to  delay  the  attack 
till  the  following  day.  On  the  momine 
of  the  24th,  the  British  and  Spanish 
armies  were  again  drawn  out ;  but  V  ictor, 
less  scrupulous  than  Cuesta,  had,  during 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  retreated  from 
his  position,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  other  divisions  of  the  French  army 
of  the  centre;  and  so  deficient  was  the 
sombined  army  in  the  means  of  transport, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  This  inconvenience  haa  long  been 
felt,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  before  he 
left  Plasencia,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
informing  General  Cuesta,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  continue  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spanish  armies,  unless  the  means 
of  transport  were  supplied.  To  ageravate 
this  evil,  both  the  British  and  Spanish 
commissariats  were  in  the  most  deplorar 
ble  state,  and  the  combined  armies  became, 
in  a  certain  degree,  competitors  for  subsistp 
ence.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  British 
troops  halted  from  absolute  necessity,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  to  the  determi- 
nation to  return  to  Portugal,  if  more  vigor- 
ous exertions  were  not  m«ie  by  the  supreme 
junta  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  army. 
Cuesta  appeared  full^  sensible  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  resolution,  and,  trusting  that 
the  possession  of  Madrid,  which  seemed 
now  almost  within  his  reach,  would  relieve 
all  the  wants  by  which  the  combined  army 
was  surrounded,  he  determined  to  advance 
in  the  pursuit  of  Victor. 

On  the  26th,  the  French  force,  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  General  Sebastiani, 
formed  a  junction  with  Marshal  Victor,  at 
Toledo.  By  this  accession  of  strength, 
the  force  of  the  enemy  was  swelled  to  for- 
t^-five  thousand  men ;  and  General  Cuesta, 
finding  himself  unable  to  withstand  so 
formidable  an  army,  fell  back  in  great  dis- 
order, and  with  considerable  loss,  upon  the 
British  position  at  Talavera. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  tiy  the  result  of  a  general  action, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  selected  the 
neighbourhood  of  Talavera  as  the  scene  of 
operations.  The  position  taken  by  the 
troops  extended  more  than  two  miles ;  the 

S round  was  open  upon  the  left,  where  the 
ritish  army  was  stationed,  and  it  was 
commanded  by  a  height,  on  which  was,  in 
e«  hellon,  and  in  second  line,  a  division  of 
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infantry,  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
Hill.  Between  this  height  and  a  range  of 
mountains  still  further  upon  the  left,  was  a 
valley,  which  it  was  not  at  first  judged  ne- 
cessary to  occupy .^-The  right,  consisting 
of  Spanish  troops,  extended,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera,  down  to 
the  Tagus,  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  Olive  trees,  and  much  intersected  by 
banks  and  ditches.  The  road  leading  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  and  the  ave- 
nues to  the  town,  as  well  as  the  town 
itself,  were  occupied  by  the  Spanish  infan- 
try. In  the  centre,  between  the  armies^ 
there  was  a  commanding  spot  of  ground, 
with  an  unfinished  redoubt,  which  post 
was  occupied  by  Brigadier-general  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  with  a  division  of  infantiy, 
supported  m  their  rear  by  General  Cotton's 
brigade  of  dragoons,  and  some  cavalry. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th,  the  enemy  appeared  in  strength 
upon  the  left  bank  or  the  Alberche,  and 
manifested  an  intention  to  attack  General 
Mackenzie,  who  had  been  placed,  with  a 
division  of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  ca- 
valry, as  an  advanced  nost,  in  the  wood 
which  covered  the  left  nank  of  the  British 
army.  These  troops  suffered  considerably, 
but  they  were  withdrawn  in  perfect  order, 
and  took  their  place  in  the  line.  Hie  ene- 
my now  cannonaded  the  left  of  the  British 
position,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  infantry 
with  his  horse,  hoping  to  break  the  ranks, 
and  carry  the  town ;  but  he  was  bravely 
withstood,  and  finally  repulsed. — Early  in 
the  evening,  Marshal  Victor  pushed  a  divi- 
sion along  the  valW,  on  the  left  of  the 
height  occupied  by  General  Hill ;  this  he 
considered  the  key  of  the  British  position, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  obtain  this 
eminence  corresponded  with  the  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held.  For  a  moment,  the 
attack  was  successful ;  but  General  Hill 
instantly  charged  the  assailants  with  the 
bayonet,  and  regained  the  post.  Undis- 
mayed by  this  repulse,  the  French  repeat- 
ed their  attack  about  midnight ;  but  they 
were  again  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
Both  armies  passed  the  night  on  the  field, 
and  several  partial  engagements  were 
fought  before  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day.  These  nightly  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  the  most  determined  fury ;  the 
men,  after  they  had  discharged  their  fire- 
arms, frequently  closed,  and  beat  out  each 
other's  brains  with  their  muskets. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  French 
had  ascertained  that  any  attack  upon  the 
town,  posted  as  the  Spaniards  were,  was 
hopeless;  they  had  also  discoveied  that 
no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  cen- 
tre, and  consequently  that  the  left,  where 
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fhej  had  tlretAj  Buffered  m  nfneh,  was 
tbe  oqIy  practieable  Dokt  of  attack.  Ao- 
eordinpy,  at  daybreak  on  the  98th,  Gene- 
ral Ruffin  advanced  with  three  regiments, 
in  close  colnmns,  sffainet  the  eminence 
oceapied  by  General  Hill ;  but  here  again 
diey  were  resisted  by  the  bayonet,  and  dri'>- 
Ten  back,  leaTing  the  field  coTored  with 
their  slain.  Abont  eloTcn  o'clock,  the 
enemy,  finding  himself  baffled  in  all  his 
efforts,  suspended  the  attack,  and  dined 
open  Uie  field  of  batde.  Wine  Knd  bread 
were  at  the  same  time  served  ont  to  the 
British  troops,  and  dnringf  this  pause  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  me  men  in  both 
armies  repaired  to  a  brook  to  quench  their 
thiret,  md  stooped  to  the  stream  in  the 
]»resence  of  each  other,  without  molesta^ 
tion :  at  this  moment,  the  heat  and  exas- 
peration of  battle  was  suspended;  the 
troops  felt  tot  respect  which  nrbofs  of 
mutual  couraro  had  mspired,  ana  numbere 
of  them  shook  hands  across  the  brook  be- 
fore the  battle  recommenced. 

Abont  noon,  Marehal  Victor  ordered  a 
general  attack  with  his  whole  force  upon 
ttiat  part  of  the  position  of  the  allies  which 
was  occupied  by  the  British  army.  In 
consequence  of  tiie  repeated  attacks  made 
upon  the  left.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
now  placed  two  brigades  of  British  caral- 

2  in  the  ralley,  supported  in  the  rear  by. 
e  Dae  d'Albuquenjue's  dirision  of  Spa- 
nish cavalry.  The  greneral  attack  beean 
by  the  march  of  several  columns  of  inran- 
tiy  into  the  valley,  with  a  view  to  make 
anotiier  attack  on  the  height  occupied  by 
General  Hill.  From  the  moment  this 
operation  commenced,  the  firing  of  the 
musketry  was  heard  on  all  sides  like  the 
roll  of  a  drum,  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
interruption,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day ;  and  the  deeper  sound  of  the  heavy 
cannonade  resembled  continued  peals  of 
thunder.  The  operations  of  the  French  were 
deranged  by  Leval's  division,  which,  in- 
stead of  forming  in  echellon  in  the  rear, 
advanced  to  the  front.  Sebastiani,  per^ 
ceiving  the  blunder  committed  by  this  di- 
vision, sent  a  brigade  to  extricate  Leval 
from  his  perilous  situation,  which,  after 
considerable  loss,  was  effected.  This  at- 
tack upon  the  hill  was  formidable  in  the 
extreme,  but,  like  all  the  former,  it  failed. 
The  French  general,  La  Pisse,  who  was 
the  first  to  cross  the  ravine,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  men  were  driven  back 
with  severe  loss.  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  enemy  again  advanced  to 
the  attack,  with  his  whole  force.  Marshal 
Victor  had  resolved  to  storm  and  carry  the 
heights  that  had  so  repeatedly  and  so  suo- 
cemfully  defied  his  former  attempts ;  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 


he  ]ed  them  to  the  fool  of  the  hill,  while 
General  Vilatte  advanced  to  his  support 
from  the  valley.  At  this  moment.  General 
Anson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  1st 
German  light  diagoons,  and  the  23d  dra- 
eoons,  wi&  General  Fane's  brigade  of 
heavy  cavaliyt  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  French,  who  had  formed  in  two 
solid  squares,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and  supported  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Here,  the  brant  of 
the  action  lay ;  numbere  of  men  and  horses 
fell  into  the  ditch,  which,  till  now,  had 
been  undiscovered,  and  numbere  were 
mown  down  by  the  artillery ;  but  still  the 
columns  advanced,  and  made  a  despents 
charge  upon  the  solid  and  impenetrable 

auares  or  the  enemy.  The  British  suffer^ 
dreadfully ;  ana  the  23d  regiment  in 
particular  was  almost  annihilated.  This 
gallant  attempt,  although  it  was  not  at- 
tended with  success,  had  the  effect  of  pr^ 
venting  the  execution  of  the  enemy's  plan, 
and  no  fur^r  attempts  were  made  upon 
the  hill,  which  was  now  covered  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying. 

The  attack  upon  the  centre  was  repulsed 
by  Brigadier-general  Alexander  Campbell, 
supported  b^  the  king's  regiment  of  Spa^ 
nish  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  Spanish 
infantry ;  and  while  the  Spaniards  turned 
the  enemy^s  flank,  the  English  took  their 
cannon.  At  the  same  time,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  Lieutenant^neral  Sherbrook's 
division,  which  was  on  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  firet  line  of  the  British  army.  This 
attack  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  a  chaigs 
with  tiie  bayonet  hj  the  whole  division; 
but  the  brigade  of  guards,  impelled  by 
their  military  ardour,  Mvanced  too  fax,  and 
laid  themselves  open,  on  the  left  flank, 
both  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
and  to  thmr  retiring  columns.  The  enemy 
lost  not  a  moment  m  seizing  the  advantage 
that  now  presented  itself;  and  for  some 
time,  the  rate  of  the  day  appeared  worse 
than  doubtful.  Atthis  crisis,  the  skill  and 
foresight  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  turned 
the  current  of  success  which  had  set  in  so 
strongly  against  him,  and  secmred  a  victory 
which  had  so  long  hung  in  suspense.  See- 
ing the  guards  advance,  and  aware  <^  Uie 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  moved  a  battalion 
of  the  48th  from  the  heights,  to  their  sup- 
port; and  this  timely  succour,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  second  line  of  General 
Cotton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  enabled  Uie 
^ards  te  extricate  themselves  from  the 
impending  danger,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle. 

Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  the  general 
attack,  tbe  enemy  commenced  his  retreat, 
in  the  most  regular  order,  across  the  Al- 
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berche,  leavinff  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
in  the  hands  of  the  combined  anny.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  seyeie ;  the  enemy 
had  entire  brigades  of  infantry  destroyed ; 
and  his  loss  in  the  engagement  of  the  27th 
and  86th  was  estimiSea  by  the  English 
commander  at  ten  thousand  men.  On  the 
same  authority,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Bri- 
tish had  eight  hundred  killed,  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  wounded,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  missing,  exclusive  of  the 
loss  of  the  Spaniards,  which  amounted  to 
twelre  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  official  account  of  this 
memorable  engagement.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  particularly  laments  the  loss  of  Ma- 
jor-seneral  Macxenzie;  of  Brigadier-ge- 
nenJ  Langworth,  of  the  kinff^s  German 
legion ;  and  of  Bri^e-major  seckett,  of 
the  Coldstream  regiment  of  guards.* 

On  this  occasion,  the  British  army  sus- 
tained nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  con- 
test, and  acquired  the  (^ory  of  having  van- 
quished a  French  army,  double  their  num- 
bers ;  not  in  a  short  and  partial  struggle, 
but  in  a  battle  obstinately  contested  on 
two  successive  days,  and  fought  under  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  both  armies 
into  close  and  repeated  combat.  The  king, 
in  contemplating  so  glorious  a  display  of 
the  valour  and  prowess  of  his  trooos,  was 
graciously  pleased  to  command  tnat  his 
royal  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
army  serving  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nantpgeneraiSir  Arthur  Wellesley,  should 
be  publicly  declared  in  general  orders; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  received  his 
majesty's  commands,  to  signify,  in  the  most 
marked  and  special  manner,  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  per- 
sonal services,  not  less  displaced  in  the 
result  of  the  battle  itself,  than  m  the  con- 
summate ability,  valour,  and  military  re- 
sources, with  which  the  many  difficulties 
of  this  arduous  and  protracted  contest  were 
met  and  provided  tor,  by  his  experience 
and  judgment.  The  conduct  of  Lieute- 
nant^neral  Sherbrook,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, obtained  for  that  officer  expressions 
of  the  king's  marked  approbation.  His 
majesty  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
manner  in  which  he  led  on  the  troops  to 
the  charge  with  the  bayonet— a  species  of 
combat  which  on  all  occasions  so  well  ac- 

*  Captain  Samuel  Walker,  of  the  3d  regiment 
of  guards,  like  hii  callant  companion  in  arms. 
Captain  Richard  Beckett,  fell  on  the  88th  of  July, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
on  the  plaim  of  Tilaveia.  Theee  officen  had 
fought  toe  battlea  of  their  country  in  E^rpt,  in 
Gennany,  in  Denmark, and  in  Portugal;  and  their 
fellow  townsmen,  the  inhabitant!  of  Leeds,  erec^ 
ed  a  nwmument  in  the  parish  church  of  that  place, 
10  commemorate  their  jpublic  services,  and  hand 
down  their  memuiy  to  niture  ages. 
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cords  with  the  dauntless  character  of  the 
British  soldiers.  His  majesty  was  pleased 
also  to  notice,  with  the  same  gracious  ap- 
probation, the  conduct  of  the  several  gene- 
ral and  other  officers,  and  to  declare,  that 
most  of  them  had  eminently  distinguished 
themselves,  and  that  **  ali  had  done  their 
dutyJ*^  The  royal  approbation  and  thanks 
were  at  the  same  time  expressed,  in  the 
most  distinct  and  most  particular  manner, 
to  the  non-conunissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men.  In  no  instance,  had  they  dis- 
played with  greater  lustre  their  native  va- 
lour and  characteristic  energy;  nor  had 
they  on  any  former  occasion  more  decided- 
ly proved  their  superiori^  to  the  enemies 
of  their  country.  These  sentiments,  which 
were  expressed  in  general  orders,  were  ac- 
quiescea  in  by  both  branches  of  the  l^is- 
lature,  who  voted  the  thanks  of  parliament 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  to  the  of- 
ficers and  men  under  his  command ;  and 
as  a  special  mark  of  his  majesty's  favour 
and  approbation,  the  commander-in-chief 
at  the  battle  of  Talavera  was,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  Uie 
title  of  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera 
and  of  Wellington,  and  Baron  Douro  of 
Welleslev,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Scarcely  had  the  British  troops  time  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  brilliant  victory,  when  the 
unexpected  intelligence  was  received,  that 
Marsnals  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  had  ad- 
vanced through  Estramadura,  and  wefs 
already  in  the  rear  of  the  combined  British 
and  Spanish  army.  There  was  now  no 
time  for  hesitation  or  delay ;  a  retreat  had 
become  indispensable,  and  promptitude 
alone  could  save  the  army.  The  bridge 
of  Almarez,  by  which  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Englisn  was  to  have  crossed  the 
Tagtts,  was  destroyed,  and  the  bridge  of 
Araobispo  alone  remained  for  the  passage 
of  the  whole  army.  As  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  army  of  Victor  would 
again  advance  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  forces  through  Es- 
tramadura, it  became  necessary  that  part 
of  the  combined  troops  should  remain  at 
Talavera,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  French,  as  for 
ng  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  combined  army.  General  Cuesta  was 
accordingly  left  at  Talavera,  where  it  was 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  his 
position ;  but  in  any  event  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  should  by  no  means  abandon 
the  wounded.  On  the  3d  of  August,  the 
British  force  left  Talavera,  and  marched 
to  Oropesa,  on  the  way  to  Plasencia,  with 
an  intention  to  attack  Uie  force  under  Mar- 
sha] Soult.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received  informatioD 
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thst  Cae8ta  meant  to  quit  Talaveni  imme- 
diately ;  and  that,  for  want  of  conveyance, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  hoapi- 
taJa.  The  Spanish  general  was  not  defi- 
cient in  personal  gallantry,  but  he  was 
obstinate,  intractable,  and  unfit  for  com- 
mand ;  and  his  reason  for  leaving  the  sick 
and  wounded,  by  quitting  his  station  even 
before  the  French  approached,  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  imbecility  of  old  age:  it 
was  not,  he  said,  that  he  bad  any  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  his  own  army, 
bat  be  was  afraid  that  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  would  not  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
French  force  that  was  coming  against 
hhn ;  and  he  had  in  consequence  left  Ta- 
lavera,  that  be  miriit  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port his  British  ally.  Surrounded  by  dif- 
ncoltiee,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  under  Soult  pressing  upon  him  from 
the  north,  and  with  an  array  equally  strong 
under  Victor  advancing  from  the  east,  the 
British  general  determined  to  retreat,  and 
to  take  up  a  position  at  Dele3rtosa  on  the 
way  to  Iraxillo.  Here,  he  ramained  un- 
molested by  the  French,  and  was  enabled 
to  recruit  his  army ;  but,  finding  that  the 
junta  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  which  had  prevented  his 
ppnait  of  the  French  before  the  battle  of 
TUavera,  he  determine  to  retreat  to  Ba- 
dajox,  where,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  his  army  condnued  inactiye, 
and  exposed,  from  the  unhealthiness  of 
die  situation,  to  the  ravages  of  a  fatal  dis- 
order. 

The  victory  gained  at  Talavera  may 
aodoubtedly  be  ranked  among  the  most 
splendid  efforts  of  British  courage  in  the 
militaiy  annals  of  our  country.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  a  consummate 
'gieneral— «  commander,  whose  object  is  not 
merely  to  gain  battles,  but  to  reap  and  se- 
cure all  the  advantages  of  victory — ^would 
bare  advanced  so  far  into  Spain,  doubtful 
as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  of  the  hearty 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards ; 
destitute  of  the  means  of  followinff  up  a 
victory  or  of  securing  a  retreat,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  strength  or  movements  of^the 
enemy  in  his  rear.  Possessing,  as  the 
British  general  did,  skill,  conrajre,  and 
enterprise,  he  still  wanted  one  trait  in  his 
character,  to  constitute  him  a  finished  sol- 
dier; this  indispensable  requisite  was  ao- 
qoired  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1809, 
and  the  drmmtpection  given  to  the  mind 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  by  the  battle  of 
Talavera  showed  itself  in  all  his  future 
operations,  and  tended  in  an  eminent  de- 

rto  acquire  for  him,  at  no  distant  period, 
proud  designation  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  age. 
When  the  combined  armies,  under  Sir 


Arthur  Welleslev  and  General  Cuesta, 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  retreating 
from  Talavera,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who 
had  pushed  almost  to  the  sates  of  Madrid, 
was  suddenly  recalled.  This  partisan  of- 
ficer, owing  to  some  impediments  that  had 
not  been  anticipated,  did  not  arrive  at  Va- 
lada  till  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
when,  conceiving  it  too  late  to  retire  by 
the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  route  of  Bancs,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  Marehal  Ney,  and  defeated. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  his  defeat,  retired 
along  the  mountains,  and,  afler  an  harass- 
ing march,  succeeded  at  length  in  forming 
a  junction  with  the  British  army. 

The  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Spain,  was  announeed  in  the  London  Gar 
zette  of  the  1st  of  May ;  but  it  happened, 
unfortunately,  that  the  intriffues  in  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  did  not  permit  his  departure 
from  England  for  Cadiz  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  July.  The  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  was  received  with  ^e  greatest 
attention  and  respect  in  Spain,  and  in  con- 
ducting the  delicate  mission  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  he  abstained,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  every  thing  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  an  interference  with  the  domes- 
tic relations  of  that  country.  In  his  com- 
munications with  the  Junta,  he  pointed  out 
the  only  courae  that  could  be  pureued  with 
any  rational  prospect  of  success,  and,  in 
particular,  he  pressed  upon  their  attention 
the  propriety  of  calling  forth  and  oonoen- 
trating  the  military  resources  of  the  kine^ 
dom.  Another  point  at  which  he  aimed, 
was,  to  give  a  tone  to  public  opinion,  to 
excite  and  direct  the  national  spirit,  and 
to  apply  its  energy  to  national  objects 
With  these  views,  the  British  ambassado! 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  council 
of  regency,  and  the  speedy  convocation  of 
the  Spanish  cortes;*  the  former  to  dis- 
charge the  sovereign  functions,  and  the 
latter  to  support  the  government  in  the 
great  work  of  delivering  the  SpanlHh  na- 


*The  niprenie  aMembly  or  pariiaraenL 
the  original  prarogativeft  of  the  i 
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hereditary  and  partly  elective— no  tax 
could  be  impoeed,  no  war  could  be  declared,  nor 
any  peace  concluded ,  without  the  permiasion  of 
its  membera.  The  power  of  retcindins  the  vn^ 
ceedingi  of  all  inferior  coorti,  the  privilege  or  in- 
meeting  every  depanment  of  admmiatratxMi,  and 
the  right  of  redreaing  all  grievances,  belonged  to 
the  oortee;  and  those  who  were  aggrieved  ad- 
dressed this  body,  not  in  the  humble  tone  of  sop* 
plicanti,  bat  wiin  the  boldnoH  of  persons  who  de- 
manded the  birth-right  of  fieemen.  This  sove- 
reign court  was  held  annually  in  Arragon  fbr  seve- 
ral centuries ;  but  subsequently  it  was  convoked 
only  once  in  two  years ;  and  ultimately  it  sunk 
into  a  mere  assembly  fbr  registering  the  edicts  of 
thet 
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tion  from  French  usuqmtion.  He  saggiest- 
ad,  that  **  the  same  act  of  the  jante,  by 
which  the  regency  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  cortea  called,  ahonld  contain  the 
principal  articles  of  redress  of  grieyances, 
correction  of  abase,  and  relief  of  the  exac- 
tions in  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  alao  the 
heads  of  sach  concessions  to  the  colonies, 
as  shoald  secare  to  them  a  fall  share  in 
the  representatiye  body  of  the  Spanish  «ra- 
pire.'^  What  effects  might-liaye  resulted 
nrom  the  further  exertion  of  the  influence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  oyer  the  Spa- 
nish goyemment,  can  only  be  coujectared, 
for,  in  the  autumn  of  the  presant  year,  he 
was  called  from  the  councUs  of  that  nation, 
to  assume  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
British  cabinet. 

In  directing  our  attention  from  the  civil 
concerns  to  the  military  transactions  of  tiiis 
period,  too  many  proofs  are  exhibited  of 
the  necessity  of  those  maxims  inculcated 
by  the  Maraois  of  Wellesley  on  the  junta 
of  Spain.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  August,  soon  after  ttie  battle  of  Talaye- 
ra,  Creneral  Yeneffas,  with  an  army  com- 
puted at  thirty  thousand  men,  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morana, 
and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  took  up  a 
strong  position  about  three  leagues  from 
Toledo.  On  the  adyance  of  General  Yene- 
gaa  into  the  plain,  he  found  himself  op- 
posed to  a  French  corps  under  the  com- 
Biand  of  General  Sebastiani.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement,  whidi  took 
place  on  a  rising  ground  beyond  the  yillage, 
of  AJmonacid,  near  Toledo,  his  line  was 
penetrated  in  eyery  direction  by  squadrons 
of  French  cayalry ;  and  the  Spaniaras,  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  charge,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  dispersed,  leaying  their 
baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  disaster  of  Toledo  was  followed  by 
a  change  in  the  command'  of  the  army  of 
La  Mancha,  which  was  now  taken  from 
General  Venegas,  and  confided  to  the  Mar- 
aois of*  Areizaga.  This  army,  by  extraor- 
ainary  exertions,  was  soon  reassembled, 
and  swdled  by  the  addition  of  new  leyies 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men.  With 
this  force,  the  new  commander  formed  a 
bold,  but  hazardous  determination,  to  ad- 
yance directly  to  Madrid.  To  oppose  this 
enterprise,  the  French  forces  unaer  Joseph 
Bonapai(tetook  up  a  strong  position  near 
Toledo.^The  numbers  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
my failed  to  inspire  them  with  sufficient 
confidence  to  pursue  their  march,  and  in- 
stead of  adyaneing,  as  was  at  first  pro- 


*  Despatch  from  the  Maiqua  of  Welleeley  to 
Don  Mertinde  Gaiay,  dated  SeviUa*  September 
8lh«  18091 


posed,  they  retreated  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tajo,  followed  by  the  enemy,  who 
came  up  with  them  near  Ocana.  On  the 
yast  plain  by  which  tiiis  place  is  surround- 
ed, a  general  battle  was  foaght  on  the  19th 
of  Noyember.  The  action  commenced  at 
eleyen  o^elock,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  completely  decided. 
The  Spaniards,  animated  by  the  superior- 
ity of  their  numbers,  made  a  yigorous  re- 
sistance, and  for  some  time  yictory  seemed 
to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  patriots.  The 
acclamations  of  triumph  haa  already  burst 
forth  from  their  ranks ;  but  at  that  moment, 
a  regiment  of  cayalry  appointed  to  coyer  a 
large  bodj  of  Spanish  infantry,  gaye  way. 
The  panic  instantly  became  general,  and 
the  French,  too  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war,  to  let  a  circumstance  so  fayourable  to 
their  success  pasa  nnimproyed,  prsaaed 
upon  the  deranged  battalions,  and  com- 
pleted their  oyerthrow.  This  signal  yic- 
tory was  on  the  following  day  annoaneed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Mwlrid,  in  the  moat 
glowing  language:  **  Yesterday,**  said  the 
official  Dulletin,  **  the  king  gained  a  splen- 
did and  decisiye  rictory  at  Ocana.  Two 
hours  were  sufficient  to  disperse  the  avmy 
of  thb  insurgents,  who  expected  within  two 
days  to  muce  their  triumphal  entry  into 
Madrid.  Four  thonsand  men  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  twenty  fton- 
sand  were  made  prisoners ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  army  was  dispersed  or  destroyed. 
From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  muskets, 
twenty  standards,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  an  incredible  quanti^  of  baggage,  were 
the  fruits  of  this  memorable  yiotory.** 

The  battle  of  Ocana  was  apeedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  reductioa  of  Cordoya  and  Se» 
yille,  and  a  road  was  thus  opened  to  Cadis. 
The  threatening  aspect  or  public  sfiura 
awakened  the  fears  of  the  junta.  Appre- 
hending that  the  popular  indignation  might 
burst  forth  in  some  fatal  explosion,  and 
auxioua,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  to  r»* 
moye  a  responsibili^  that  became  eyery 
day  more  solemn  and  insupportable,  they 
issued  a  manifeato,  dated  at  Seyille,  on  the 
38th  of  October,  conyoking  the  cortes  on 
the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  3^ear,  and  ap- 
pointing the  Ist  of  March  as  the  period 
at  which  they  were  to  enter  upon  their 
functions.  The  idea  of  appointuu;  s  re- 
gency was  rejected  by  the  junta,  from  an 
apprehension,  that,  by  yeating  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  peraona,  pre- 
tensions might  be  raiaed  incompaliMe  with 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  the  prmdice 
of  the  rights  of  their  **  adored  king,"  Perdi- 
nand.* 

*  Manifesto  of  the  Suprame  Jontar  dalad  Se- 
ville. October  SSlfa.  1809. 
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The  Spanish  armies,  ia  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  November,  consisted  of 
three  diTisIons ;  the  army  of  the  right  un- 
der the  command  of  General  B\v£q  ;  the 
anny  of  the  centre  under  Don  Juan  Car- 
los de  Areisafla  and  the  Duo  d*Albu- 
Suerque ;  and  the  army  of  the  left,  under 
be  command  of  the  Due  del  Parque.  The 
forces  under  this  general,  amonntinff  to 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  were  posted  on 
the  heights  of  Zamames,  about  six  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Salamanca.  The  French 
army,  under  General  Marchand,  had  for 
some  time  evinced  by  their  movements  an 
intention  to  lay  siege  to  Ciodad  Rodrigo, 
but  their  design  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  till  the  Spaniards  were  dislodged 
from  the  neighbouring  heights.  In  oraer 
to  effect  this  purpose,  General  Marchafeid 
left  Salamanca,  and  attacked  the  Due  del 
Parque  in  his  strong  position,  but  after  an 
(tetinate  and  long-continued  contest,  the 
assailants  were  compelled  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  and  the  Spa- 
niards, following  up  their  success,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Salamanca. 

The  French,  after  their  defeat  at  Za- 
mames,  gradually  accumulated  a  force 
amounting  to  twentv  thousand  men,  with 
an  intention  of  making  a  second  attack 
upon  the  army  under  tto  Spanish  general, 
who  had  now  occupied  a  position  on  the 
heiffhts  of  Pena  de  Francia,  in  the  vieinity 
of  Salamanca.  The  Due  del  Parque,  se- 
duced by  the  advantages  he  had  already 
gained,  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  thie 
army  of  the  centre  in  the  proposed  advance 
to  Madrid,  quitted  his  strong  position,  and 
crossed  over  the  Tonnes  to  the  right  bank 
of  that  river.  Here,  Marshal  Kellerman 
was  posted,  with  an  army  with  which  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  attack  the  par 
triots,  but  which,  when  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, proved  itself  their  superior.  The 
batUe  was  fought  at  Alba,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  ana  terminated  in  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Spaniards.  The  victory  was 
not  lonff  doubtful :  either  from  some  acci- 
dental disorder  or  sudden  alarm,  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry,  that  constant  depository  of 
panic,  took  to  (light  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally 
the  troops,  and  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  proved  ineffectual.  The  Spa- 
niards, in  their  precipitate  retreat,  d>andon- 
ed  their  baggage,  ana  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  six  stand- 
ards, ten  thonsand  muskets,  and  about  two 
tbousan4  prisoners.  In  this  fatal  engage- 
ment, according  to  the  French  accounts, 
thirty  thousand  Spaniards  were  vanquished 
by  twelve  thousand  French  troops,  and  the 
loss  of  the  letieatiog  army  amounted  ia 
slain  to  three  thoaaand. 


In  the  mean  while,  the  fortress  of  Ge- 
rona  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Mar- 
shal Augereau  on  the  10th  of  December, 
after  having  sustained  a  siege  of  nearly 
six  months,  and  endured  all  the  horrors 
of  famine,  llie  garrison  and  inhabitants 
emulated  the  exploits  of  their  countrymen 
at  Saragossa,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
these  &rtresses  was  required  to  prevent 
the  friends  of  national  independence  from 
despairing  of  the  Spanish  cause. 

The  close  of  the  year  1809  witnessed 
the  successive  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
principal  armies  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
fall  of  several  of  the  fortresses  of  that 
country.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  these 
disasters,  some  are  obvious  and  indispu- 
table. None  of  the  patriot  generals  had 
displayed  any  extraordinary  military  ta- 
lents, their  measures  were  taken  without 
concert,  and  they  by  no  means  adhered  to 
that  mode  of  warfiire  which  was  best  suit- 
ed to  the  situation  of  their  country.  The 
zeal  of  the  people,  at  first  so  animated, 
seemed  to  have  suffered  considerable  di- 
minution ;  and  the  supreme  junta— that 
body,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  pub- 
lic enthusiasm  in  active  exercise,  and  to 
give  to  the  national  exertions  a  direction  the 
most  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  pa- 
triot cause— were  miserably  deficient  in 
those  statesman-like  talents,  by  which 
alone  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country  could  be  secured  and  rendered 
permanent. 

After  the  battie  of  Ocana,  the  French 
advanced  into  the  south  of  Spain :  know- 
ing how  easilv  the  barrier  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  woula  be  forced,  they  looked 
upon  the  possession  of  Cadiz  as  secure. 
The  command  of  the  army  destined  to  this 
enterprise,  was  vested  in  Marshal  Soult, 
assisted  by  Marshals  Victor  and  Mortier, 
and  accompanied  by  King  Joseph  in  per- 
son, who  attended  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Andalusia.  The  Spanish 
^neral,  Areizaga,  had  lost  his  presump- 
tion at  Ocana,  and  was  prepared  for  defeat 
before  he  was  attacked.  On  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  the  Spaniards  gave  way  at 
every  point ;  and  on  the  dOth  of  January, 
1810,  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
were  establisheid  at  Baylen,  the  place 
where,  at  a  former  and  not  very  distant  pe- 
riod, they  had  suffered  so  signal  a  disaster. 
Five  days  before  the  French  army  entered 
Andalusia,  the  aupreme  central  junta  at 
Seville  had  announced  their  intention  of 
transferrinff  the  seat  of  government  to  Cap 
diz ;  and  the  island  of  Leon,  which  is  se- 

farated  from  that  city  by  the  river  of  Santi 
^etri,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where 
the  cortes  should  hold  their  sittings.    The 
J  junta  had  now  entirely  lost  the  public  con- 
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fidence,  and  the  tennination  of  their  power 
was  at  hand.  Every  hour  brought  fresh 
tidings  of  the  proffress  of  the  enemy,  and* 
the  murmurs  of  the  people  of  Seville  be- 
came louder  as  their  agitation  increased. 

The  members  of  the  goyemment  were 
hastening  their  departure  for  Cadiz ;  their 
equipages  were  conre^red  to  the  quays, 
and  the  papers  and  arcmyes  from  the  pub- 
lic offices  were  embarked  on  the  Guadal- 
Quiyir.  A  conspiracy  had  been  forming^ 
tor  some  days,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Count  de  Montijo  and  Don  Francisco  Pa- 
lafox,  one  of  the  members  of  the  junta,  and 
the  brother  of  the  hero  of  Saragossa.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  populace  as- 
sembled in  the  square  of  St.  Francisco,  and 
in  ^ont  of  the  Alcazar :  some  demanded 
the  deposition  of  the  junta ;  others,  more 
yiolent,  insisted  that  they  had  betrayed 
their  country,  and  that  they  should  be 
put  to  death  ;  but  the  uniyersal  cry  was, 
that  the  city  should  be  defended,  and  that 
no  person,  whatever  his  rank  or  authority, 
should  be  suffered  to  quit  the  place,  hi 
this  emergency,  Don  Francisco  de  Saaye- 
dra,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  called 
upon  to  take  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
Montijo  and  Palafox,  who  had  some  days 
before  been  placed  in  duress  b]^  the  junta, 
on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  go- 
yemraent,  were  liberated;  and  the  R&r- 
quis  Romana  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  left,  from  which 
he  had  been  lately  removed  by  that  body. 
The  people,  however,  called  upon  Romana 
to  take  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the 
city ;  but  the  marquis,  brave  and  patriotic 
as  he  was,  evaded  their  importunities,  and 
hastened  to  Badajoz,  to  protect  that  im- 
portant fortress ;  while  Seville,  incapable 
of  withsianding  the  force  by  which  it  was 
soon  afterwards  assailed,  shared  the  fate  of 
Cordova,  and  passed  under  the  French  yoke. 

But  the  possession  of  the  country  and  all 
the  inland  towns  of  Andalusia,  was  of  little 
importance,  compared  with  the  occupation 
of  Cadiz.  Were  it  possible  that  the  fate 
of  Spain  could  have  depended  upon  any 
single  event,  it  would  have  been  the  cap- 
ture of  Cadiz  at  this  crisis ;  and  the  Frencti, 
well  aware  of  its  importance,  advanced  to 
the  coast  with  all  their  usual  rapidity. 
The  city  was  utterly  unprepared  for  an 
attack ;  there  were  not  one  thousand  troops 
in  the  island  of  Leon,  and  not  as  many 
volunteers  as  would  man  the  works.  The 
batteries  of  St.  Fernando,  one  of  its  main 
bulwarks,  were  unfinished ;  the  people  of 
Cadiz,  indeed,  had  considered  the  aangrer 
as  remote,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jrenius,  energy,  and  decision  of  a  single 
individual,  Bonaparte  might  have  executed 
his  threat  of  taking  vengeance  on  Cadiz 


for  the  loss  of  his  squadron.  At  the  time 
that  the  French  advanced  across  the  Sierra 
Morena,  the  Due  d*Albuquerque  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadiana ;  but  by  a  rapid 
march  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
performed  in  eight  days,  he  placed  himself 
on  the  30th  of  January  between  Cadiz  and 
the  French  aiin}[,  and,  on  the  2d  of  Februa^ 
ry,  entered  the  island  of  Leon  at  the  head 
of  his  small  army,  which  consisted  only 
of  eight  thousand  troops.  Having  saved 
this  place  by  his  prudence,  the  dulce  lost 
no  time  in  securing  his  possession ;  and 
the  people,  who,  as  he  observes,  when 
they  are  guided  by  their  first  feeling, 
usually  see  things  as  they  are,  hailed  him 
as  their  deliverer,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  governor  by  general  acclamation. 

It  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  that  a  government  should  be  es- 
tablished at  Cadiz,  which  should  be  re- 
cognised by  the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  the 
members  of  the  supreme  central  junta,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  island  of  Leon,  feeling 
that  they  had  lost  the  public  confidence, 
yielded  reluctantly  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing a  council  of  regency.    The  per- 
sons elected  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  high  office,  were,  Don  Pedro  de 
Quevedo  Quintana,  the  Bishop  of  Orense; 
Don  Francisco  de  Saavedra,  late  President 
of  the  Junta  of  Seville ;  General  Castanos ; 
Don  Antonio  de  Escano,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine;   and   Don    Estaban    Fernandez  de 
Leon,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies, as  the  representative  of  the  colonies. 
To  these  persons  the  junta,  transferred  their 
authority,  providing,  however,  that  they 
should  continue  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
power  only  till  the  cortes  assembled,  who 
were  then  to  determine  upon  the  form  of 
government  under  which  the  authority  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  should  be  administered. 
On  these  appointments  being  announced  to 
the  members  of  the  councu  of  regency, 
Don  E.  F.  de  Leon  declined  to  accept  the 
office,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health ;  and  Don 
Miguel  de  Lardizabal  y  Ariba,  another 
Member  of  the  Council  of  \he  Indies,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.    The  junta  accom- 
panied the  decree  for  the  appointment  of 
the  regency  with  a  farewell  address  to  the 
people,  condemning  the  tumultuous  pro- 
ceeoings  at  Seville,  and  justifying  them- 
selves like  men  who  fej^  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  censured  because  they  had 
been  unfortunate ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that,  though  in  their  administration  there 
was  something  to  condemn,  and  much  to 
regret,  yet  there  was  assuredly  much  to 
applaud.  Called  to  their  new  and  elevated 
situation  in  the  crisis  of  their  country^s 
fate,  they  maintained  the  intimate  relations 
of  Spain  with  foreign  powers ;  they  drew 
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closer  the  bonds  of  their  eolonial  coimezo 
ions ;  and  they  redisted  with  dignity  and 
effect  the  perfidious  overtures  of  the 
enemy.  The  world  will,  one  day«  excuse 
their  errorSy  do  justice  to  their  intentions, 
and  remember  with  admiration,  that,  of  ail 
the  modem  goremments  of  Spain,  this 
was  the  first  which  addressed  the  Spa- 
niards as  a  free  people^  and*  the  first  that 
sanctioned  the  constitutional  principles  of 
liberty,  which  had  for  generations  been 


larahal  Victor,  on  his  arrival  before' 
Cadiz,  sent  a  summons  to  the  junta  of  that 
city,  requiring  them  to  surrender,  and  in- 
forming them  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
their  snbmisaion  to  King  Joseph.  In  an- 
swer to  this  imperious  mandate,  the  junta 
replied,  that  thev  acknowledged  no  other 
King  of  Spain  than  Ferdinand  VII. ;  and 
the  Due  dWbuquerque  declared,  in  reply 
to  a  similar  summons  from  Marshal  Soult, 
that  so  far  from  surrendering  to  the  usurper, 
his  troops  would  never  lay  down  their  arms 
till  the  mdependenoe  of  their  country  was 
seemed. 

In  the  month  of  April,  about  the  time 
when  the  French  armies  opened  their  bat- 
teries before  Cadia,  the  British  cabinet 
made  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  person  of 
Ferdinand  out  of  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
The  person  employed  in  this  mission  was 
an  Inah  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Kelly ; 
the  plan,  it  appears,  was  concerted  with 
the  Marquis  ot  Wellesley,  the  British  se- 
cretaiY  of  state  for  foreign  aflfairs,  who  had 
placed  al  Kelly^s  disposal  a  squadron  ofi* 
Quiberon*  whence  the  prince  was  to  em- 
bark. Kelly,  under  pretence  of  having 
some  valuable  articles  for  sale,  made  his 
way  to  Valencay,  the  residence,  or  rather 
the  place  of  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand, 
and  endeavoured  to  speak  with  the  prince. 
To  efifect  this  purpose,  he  disclosed  his 
intentions  to  the  mfante,  Don  Antonio, 
and  to  Amasaga,  the  intendantof  the  royal 
prisoner's  household.  Ferdinand  was  no 
sooner  made  acquainted  with  Kelly's  visit, 
than  he  sent  for  Berthemy,  the  governor  of 
the  casUe,  and  with  the  greatest  emotion 
informed  him,  that  an  English  emissary 
had  found  his  wav  into  the  castle,  and  that 
he  was  fumished  with  ample  credentials 
to  show  that  he  came  from  the  British 
government*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  Kelly  was  immediately  placed 
under  arrest,  and   the  vigilance  of  the 


*  The  credentiali  here  alluded  to,  comiited  of  a 
letter  from  Ferdinand  hiiiMeir,  signed  in  hii  own 
httid.  Slid  ooanteniflied  *'Maiqaii  Wellesley;" 
■ad  a  letter  addfMsed  by  Chariee  IV.  to  hii  Brittm. 
Bse  DHgatty,  on  ooeaaon  of  Fenlinaad^  intended 
■■magek  toe  authenticity  of  whioh  was  attested 
bf  the  noble  BBsraaii. 
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French  governor  over  the  person  and  suit 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  was,  if  possi- 
ble, increased  by  this  abortive  attempt.(66) 
The  military  affairs  of  Portugal,  in  1810 
were  much  more  important  than  those  in 
Spain.  Lord  Wellington,  when  he  was 
under  the  necessity  ofretreating,  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  seemed,  for  the  present, 
to  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  advancing 
into  Spain,  and  to  have  determined  to  di- 
rect and  confine  his  operations  to  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  till  a  more  auspicious 
state  of  affairs  should  arise.  To  attain  and- 
secure  this  great  object,  his  lordship  formed 
a  plan,  which,  though  it  was  not  completely 
developed,  nor  productive  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  it, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  it 
is  necessary  here  to  explain^  m  order 
that  the  movements  of  the  allied  armies 
may  be  perfectly  understood,  and  justly 
appreciated.  As  the  force  which  this 
country  could  send  into  the  peninsula, 
was  necessarily  small  in  comparison  with 
the  immense  armies  of  France ;  and  as  the 
Portuguese  troops  could  not  at  first  be  ex- 
pected to  equal  the  British,  it  was  expe- 
dient to  defend  Portugal  in  that  particiilar 
spot,  where  inequali^  of  numbers  would 
be  compensated  by  local  and  artificial 
strength,  and  where  the  means  of  supplying 
and  increasing  his  force  would  be  easy  to 
the  British  general,  and  proportionately 
difi&cult  to  the  enemy.  Lord  Wdlingtoa 
soon  perceived  that  no  place  in  Pcatugal 
presented  so  favourable  a  situation  for  tais 
purpose,  as  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  he  determined  to  make  this  his  stand. 
This  position  was  capable  of  being  ren* 
dered  absolutely  impregnable ;  lying  near 
the  Tagns,  his  army  could  receive  leift- 


(66)  In  the  letters  of  Mr.  Warden  from  St. 
Helena,  we  find  a  narrative  of  this  affiur  difiering 
in  some  respects  fh>m  that  in  the  text  The  per* 
son  chosen  by  the  English  government  for  the 
purpose  of  leseningFerdinend,  wae,  it  eeems,  not 
an  Irishman,  but  a  Pole»  of  the  name  of  the  Beiao 
de  Colac  He  was  landed  on  the  eoast  of  Franoe 
tnr  Sir  Geoi]ge,  then  Captain  Cockbum,  but  instead 
of  proceeding  immediately  to  Valencay,  he  was 
led,  by  an  attachment  to  a  lady  residing  in  Pliria. 
to  pay  a  visit  to  that  city.  Here,  he  soon  tell 
under  the  cogninnce  of  tfaa  police,  was  seised, 
stripped  of  his  papen  and  eflecti,  and  committed 
to  prison.  The  plot  was  thus  laid  open,  and  coun- 
teracted ;  but  tne  emperor,  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  Ferdmand  was  privy  to  it,  selected  a 
proper  person  to  perMnate  the  baron,  who,  with 
the  pessports  and  clothes  of  the  latter,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  imprisoned  monarch.  Bot  although 
the  auards  were  withdnwn,  and  every  possiMe 
facility  given  to  his  escape,  the  ^'adorad  Ferdi-  ' 
nand,'^  who  was  probably  engaged  in  the  manly 
and  interesting  occupation  of  embroidering  petti- 
coata  lor  the  viigin  Mary,  oould  not  summon  up 
sufficient  courage  tt>  encounter  the  dangen  of  the 
attempt 
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foTcements  and  sapplies  readily  from  Eng- 
land; and  his  vicinirjr  to  the  sea  would 
enable  him,  in  case  of  exigency,  to  embark 
without  delay.  The  French  general,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  in  the  Tery  heart 
of  a  hostile  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  neither  disposed  nor  able  to 
supply  his  wants ;  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure  the  supplies 
from  any  great  distance.  In  order  to  ren- 
der the  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras  more  effectual  and  secure,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
French,  if  they  should  advance  to  Lisbon, 
more  difficult  and  desperate,  Lord  Wel- 
lington determined  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  without 
leraf  engagement.    In  fur- 


hazarding  a 

therance  of  tliis  plan,  liis  lordship,  with 
his  combined  army  of  British,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  adyanced,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer,  to  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Portugal ;  his  force  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  about  thirty  thousand 
British,  and  nearly  double  that  number  of 
the  native  armies. 

Napoleon  was,  on  his  part,  evidently 
preparing  to  make  a  more  powerful  effort 
to  terminate  the  war,  than  had  ever  been 
made  since  he  himself  advanced  into  Spain ; 
Massena  was  despatched  from  Paris  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Soult  and  Ney, 
and  of  large  reinforcements  brought  from 
France  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  numerical  strength  of 
this  army  has  been  differently  estimated : 
Massena  himself,  in  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Portuguese,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  peninsula,  rated  his  force  at 
upwards  of  a  nundred  thousand  men ;  but 
when  he  advanced  into  Portugal,  it  most 
probably  did  not  exceed  seventy  thou- 
8and.(67) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July, 
the  hostile  armies  were  posted  as  follows : 
a  small  French  corps  was  stationed  before 
.Badajoz,  watched  by  the  Spanish  army 
of  Komana  (consisting  of  mne  thousand 


(67)  The  French  army  which  inarched  into 
Portugal  afler  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Al- 
meida, is  said  by  an  author  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,*  to  have  been  oompoeed  of  seven 
divisions  of  foot,  and  twoof  hone,  which,  together 
with  the  artilleiy«  fbraied  a  total  of  40,000  infan- 
try, and  6000  cavalrv.  The  6th  corps  was  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Ney,  the  2d  by  GenemI 
Regnier,  and  the  8(h  bv  ^e  Duke  or  Abrantes 
(Junot),  while  the  eavalfy  was  under  General 
Moubrun.  The  English  force,  according  to  the 
same  author,  amounted  to  35,000  men,  the  Por- 
tuguese to  50,000,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and 
under  the  direction  of  English  oflkers. 

'*  Campagne  de  TAnn^e  Fraagaise  en  Portugal, 
p44. 


men),  and  by  Genenl  Hill,  with  a  British 
force  amounting  to  about  five  thousand. 
The  grand  French  army,  under  Massena^ 
was  posted  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  wliich 
fortress  he  determined  to  take  before  he 
advanced  further  into  Portugal.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  English  army  were  in  front 
of  Celerico.  Lord  Wellington's  army  was 
formed  into  five  divisions ;  of  which,  the 
first,  under  General  Spencer,  was  at  Cele- 
rico ;  the  second,  under  General  Hill,  at 
Portelegra;  the  third,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Cole,  was  cantoned  at  Garda;  the 
fourth,  under  General  Picton,  was  at  Pin- 
hel ;  and  the  light  division  under  General 
Crawford,  including  two  regiments  of  Poi^ 
tuguese  cacadores  or  marksmen,  was  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  French  army  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Each  division  had  attached  to 
it  some  Portuguese  regiments,  with  one  or 
more  English  officers,  b^  whose  efforts 
they  had  been  brought  into  such  excel- 
lent order  and  discipline,  that  it  was  rea- 
sonably expected  they  would,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  not  disgrace  their  companions  in  arms. 
After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
was  defended  with  great  bravery,  and  did 
not  surrender  till  the  fortress  was  no  longer 
defensible,  the  French  general  advan^ 
to  the  siege  of  Almeida.  Massena  opened 
his  trenches  before  this  fortress  on  the 
16th  of  August.  While  a  false  attack 
was  made  against  the  north  of  the  town, 
two  thousand  men  dug  the  first  parallel 
to  a  depth  of  Uiree  feet :  and  on  Sunday, 
the  36th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
eleven  batteries,  mounted  with  sixty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  opened  their  fire.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  men, 
of  whose  spirit  no  doubt  was  entertained ; 
the  city  was  well  provided,  and  its  works 
had  been  placed  in  so  respectable  a  state, 
that  Lord  Wellington  felt  assured  the  ene- 
my would  be  detained  till  late  in  the  sea- 
son. These  well-founded  expectations 
were  frustrated  by  one  of  those  casualties, 
which  sometimes  disconcert  the  wisest 
plans,  and  disappoint  the  surest  hopes  of 
man.  On  the  night  after  the  batteries 
opened,  the  large  powder  magazine  in  the 
citadel  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion. More  than  half  the  artillery  men,  a 
great  number  of  the  garrison,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  perished;  the  guns  were 
dismounted,  and  the  works  were  rendered 
no  longer  defensible.  The  necessary  and 
almost  immediate  consequence  was  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  and  all  the  troops  in 
the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  fall  of  Almeida,  Massena.  ad- 
vanced further  into  Portugal,  and  Loiti 
Wellington  retreated  slowly  before  him, 
taking  the  road  by  Coimhra.  His  lord- 
ship, who  had  well  conaidered  every  pan 
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of  the  CQfimtrjrf  ttaae  to  the  resolation  to 
take  ap  a  poeition  on  the  Sierra  de  Bnsaeo, 
and  there  to  resist  the  adTanoe  of  Uie 
Freneh  anny.  The  British  and  Porta- 
gnese  troops  were  posted  along  the  ridee 
of  the  raoontain  or  Sierra,  extending  nearly 
eight  miles,  and  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  the  extreme  points  of  which  em- 
hraced  every  part  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, whence  OTery  movement  helow  could 
he  distinctly*  observed.  On  the  96th  of 
Septeinber,  the  light  troops  on  both  sides 
were  engaged  thronffhont  the  line.  At 
six  o*elock  on  the  foflowinsr  morning,  the 
French,  under  Ney  and  Keynier,  made 
two  desperate  attacks  anon  Lord  Welling- 
ton's position ;  one  on  tne  right,  the  other 
on  &e  left,  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sierra.  The  division  under  Ney  gained 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  hut  was  driven  back 
with  tiie  bayonet;  and  another  division, 
liirther  to  the  right,  was  repulsed  before  it 
could  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain.  On 
the  left,  the  attack  was  made  by  three  di- 
visions, only  one  of  which  made  any  pro- 
gress towards  the  summit,  and  this  force, 
beinv  charged  with  the  bayonet,  was  dri- 
ven down  with  immense  loss.  The  Por- 
tuguese soldiers,  upon  whom  the  success 
of  the  war  was  ultimately  to  depend,  es- 
tablished this  day  their  character  for  cou- 
rage and  discipline,  and  proved  that,  how- 
ever the  government  had  degenerated,  the 
people,  when  properly  directed,  were  the 
same  as  in  tne  days  of  Nunc  Alvares. 
Lord  Wellington  bore  testimony  to  tiie 
merit  of  his  allies :  he  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  gallant  attack  than 
that  made  by  the  Portuguese  troops  upon 
the  enemy,  who  had  reached  the  ridee  of 
the  Sierra :  they  were  worthy,  his  lordship 
said,  to  contend  in  the  same  ranks  with 
British  troops,  in  that  good  cause  which 
they  afforded  the  best  hopes  of  saving. 
General  Junot  made  also  a  curious,  but 
unintentional  acknowledgment  of  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  the  Portuguese:  Lord 
Wellington  he  said,  had  practised  a  ruse 
de  guerre^  and  deceived  his  enemy  b^ 
dressing  Snglishmen  in  Portuguese  uni- 
forms. On  this  memorable  day,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  French  army  were  directed 
by  Manhal  Massena  in  person,  whose 
troops,  actually  engaged,  amounted  to 
twen^-five  thousand  men :  of  this  force, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  taken 
prisoners,  including  General  Simon,  three 
colonels,  and  thirty-three  officers;  two 
thousand  French  troops  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  and  the  number  of  wounded  was 
in  proportioii.  The  loss  of  the  English 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seven  kuled, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-three  wounded,  and 
thirty-one  prisoners;  and  that  ai  the  Por- 


tuguese to  ninety  killed,  hT%  hundred  and 
twelve  wounded,  and  twenty  prisoners.* 
The  enemy,  thus  repulsed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  open  a  passage  for  his  further 
advance  into  Portugal*  accomplished  by  a 
maneuvie  what  force  had  failed  to  effect. 
On  the  eveniuff  of  the  38th,  Lord  Welling^ 
ton  observed  tne  French  aimy  withdrawn 
from  their  position,  and  silently  moving 
round  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sierra, 
whence  they  advanced  to  Avelans,  on  the 
high  road  to  Coimbra.  The  British  ffene- 
ru  had  foreseen  this  movement,  and  had 
given  orders  to  Colonel  Trent,  who  com- 
manded the  Portuguese  militia,  to  occupy 
Sardao ;  but  the  general  officer  who  com* 
manded  in  the  north,  having  sent  the  colo- 
nel round  by  Oporto,  he  was  prevented 
from  executing  this  order  till  the  night  of 
the  38th,  when  he  found  the  French  in 
possession  of  that  place.  In  this  situation. 
Lord  Wellington,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
army  beinff  cut  (^  from  Coimbra,  or  com- 
pelled to  nght  a  general  action  on  disad- 
vantaffsous  ffround,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  ouittmg  Busaco,  and  retreatinff  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  conduct  of  the 
French  ^neral  in  his  attack  upon  the  Eng- 
lish position  at  Busaco :  he  made,  it  ap- 
peare,  a  desperate  effort  against  troops, 
placed  in  a  position  almost  impregnable, 
tor  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  that 
which  was  afterwards  effected  without 
either  trouble  or  loss.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  30th,  the  French  advanced*guard  ap- 
peared in  the  front  of  Coimbra,  and  the 
next  day  Lord  Wellington,  continuing  his 
retreat,  fell  back  upon  Leyria,  and  from 
thence  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  So 
perfectly  convinced  was  the  French  gene- 
ral that  the  retreat  of  Lord  Wellington  was 
for  the  purpose  of  embaiking  at  Lisbon, 
and  that  his  sde  objeet  should  be  imme- 
diate and  close  pursuit,  that  he  abandoned 
his  wounded  at  Coimbra  with  little  or  no 
protection,  and  advanced  without  taking 
the  precaution  to  form  and  establish  maga- 
zines. On  his  arrival  at  Torres  Vedras, 
after  reconnoitering  the  British  line,  he 
found  their  position  to  be  impregnable, 
and  hete  the  error  he  had  committed,  in 
making  so  incautious  an  advance,  became 
manifest.  These  lines,  strong  by  nature, 
and  greatly  improved  by  urt,  extended  to  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Tagus.  The  British  army  consisted 
of  thirty  thousand  efficient  troops ;  besides 
twenty-five  tibousand  Portuguese  regulara, 
forty  thousand  militia,  and  about  ten  thou- 
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sftnd  SpanianlB.  This  aimy  ww  divided 
into  four  divimons,  and  e&eh  division  oo- 
eapied  one  of  the  four  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  Freneh  force,  when  they  reach- 
ed the  vicinity  of  Torres  Tedias,  eonld  not 
consist  of  more  than  sixty  ^usand  men, 
harassed  by  fatigue,  distressed  for  provi- 
sions, and  without  magazines  in  thc&r  rear ; 
and  when  the  relative  strength  and  situa- 
tion of  the  two  armies  was  known  in  Eng- 
land, the  destruction  of  the  enemy  was  re- 
garded as  inevitable. 

Massena,  however,  contrary  to  the  san- 
guine calculations  of  the  Bntish  nation ; 
and  contrary  also,  it  should  appear,  to  the 
expectations  and  conjectures  or  Lord  Wel- 
lington, kept  his  position  in  front  of  Torres 
Vedras  till  the  I4th  of  November,  when 
he  marched  for  Santarem.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day,  the  allied  army 
broke  up,  and  followed  the  march  of  the 
memy,  firmly  hoping  that  the  time  for  his 
destruction  had  now  arrived.  But  on  exa- 
mining his  position  at  Santarem,  it  was 
not  iudffed  advisable  to  make  an  attack. 
Lord  Wellin^n  therefore  contented  him- 
self with  fixug  his  head-quarters  at  Car- 
taxo,  about  ten  miles  nearer  Lisbon ;  and 
ift  these  positions  the  two  armies  remained 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  last  papers  which  issued 
from  the  royal  press  at  Seville,  before  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Ca- 
diz, was  an  edict  prescri|>ing  the  manner 
in  which  the  members  of  the  cortes  should 
be  chosen.  This  plaA  was  formed  at  once 
with  a  suitable  reference  to  established 
usages,  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
ooontry,  and  to  the  future  convenience  of 
tiie  electors.  The  mode  of  election  was  so 
rsgulated,  as  almost  to  preclude  any  undue 
interference  or  influence.  A  parochial 
Jonta  was  to  be  formed  in  every  parish, 
and  to  consist  of  every  householder  above 
the  age  of  twen^-five  years,  except  such 
as  were  disqualined  by  crimes  or  mental 
inoapacity.  The  parochial  or  primary 
deetoTS  were  to  advance,  individually,  to 
a  table,  at  which  the  parieh  officers  and 
parish  priests  presided,  and  there  to  name 
m  person  to  be  the  elector  for  that  parish ; 
the  twelve  persons  who  obtained  the  ma- 
jority of  names  were  then  to  retire  to  ^ 
upon  some  person  to  act  as  their  parochial 
fepresentative  in  the  district  assembly. 
The  primary  election  bising  thus  completed, 
the  parochial  junta  was  to  proceed  to  the 
chnreh*  in  procession,  the^deputy  walking 
between  the  alcade,  or  mayor,  and  the 
priest.  Within  eight  di^s  itfter  the  pri- 
mary election,  the  parockial'deputies  were 
to  assemble  in  the  principal  town  of  the  I 
district,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  choose 
one  or  more  electors  for  the  district  aeeofd- 1 


in^  to  its  extent.  The  district  delegates 
being  chosen,  they  were  to  repair  to  the 
place  appointed  fat  the  final  election,  and 
there  to  riect  the  members  of  the  coites. 

No  qualification  was  reauired  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cortes,  except  that  he  should  be 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  good  re- 
pute, and  not  actually  the  suaried  servant 
of  any  individual  or  public  body.  All 
those  cities  which  had  sent  deputies  to  the 
last  cortes,  assembled  in  1769,  were  each 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  cortes  that 
wsis  now  anout  to  meet  in  the  isle  of 
Leon ;  and  each  of  the  supreme  juntas  of 
the  nation  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
The  provinces  were  to  send  a  member  for 
every  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  estimated 
according  to  the  census  of  ITS?,  which 
rated  the  population  of  Spain  at  10,534,985, 
making  the  number  of  elective  deputies 
two  hundred  and  eight,  exclusive  of  sixty- 
eight  supplementary  deputies,  who  were  to 
be  returned  to  serve  in  the  cortes  in  case  of 
the  deadi  of  any  of  its  members :  it  was 
further  directed,  that  in  the  choice  of  re- 
presentatives, those  should  be  prefOTred 
who,  eteteru  parihuB^  were  able  to  serve 
their  oountnr  at  their  own  ofaaree,  but  a  sum 
was  fixed  for  the  members  of  120  rials  a 
day,  while  they  were  in  actual  attendance. 
By  this  mode  of  election,  founded  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  French  con- 
stitution of  1790,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  parishes  elected  the  members  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  electoral  district  assem- 
blies, these  appointed  the  representatives 
of  the  provincial  meetings,  and  they  again 
chose  the  national  representatives,  design 
nated  by  the  name  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain. 
To  the  number  of  the  cortes,  twen^««ix 
members  were  added,  as  rewesentatives 
of  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  the 
Columbian  islands,  and  the  Philippines. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  cortes 
should  assemble  at  Seville  on  the  1st  of 
March;  but  the  French  having  obtained 
possession  of  that  city,  the  isle  of  Leon 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, and  the  first  session  opened  its  pro- 
ceedinffs  on  the  24th  of  September.  At 
nine  oxlock  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
the  deputies  assembled  in  a  hall  which 
had  been  prepared  for  their  sittings  in  the 
palace  of  the  regency.  The  military  were 
drawn  up  under  arms,  and  the  merobeia 
repaired  in  procession  to  the  parochial 
church,  where  the  mass  of  the  Hdy  Ghost 
was  pNformed  by  the  Cardinal  Boarboa« 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Alter  a  so- 
lemn discourse  from  the  Bishop  of  Oreose, 
who  was  president  of  the  regency,  each  of 
the  members  swore  to  preswve  the  Spar 
nish  nation  in  its  integrity,  and  to  omit  no 
means  of  deUvering  their  country  from  its 
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•Bjost  oppnmmna.  Tliew  eeromoiiies  be- 
ing eoneliided,  the  prooeesion  letar ned  in 
the  same  order  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  members  seated  themselves  indi»- 
criminatelj  as  they  enteied  the  hall.  The 
fint  net  of  this  national  assembly  was  to 
deelai*  the  eortes  lej^ly  constituted  in  a 
^enerral  and  extraoidinaiy  congrress,  where- 
in  the  national  sorereignty  resided ;  but  as 
it  was  not  proper  that  the  legislative  and 
exeentive  powers  should  be  united,  they 
delegated  the  execotiTe  authority,  in  theali- 
seiiee  of  thmr  king,  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the 
members  of  tiie  council  of  regency.  After 
the  necessary  nreliminarY  business  had 
been  despatched,  a  **  selfnienying  ordi- 
naoee'*  was  passed  by  the  eortes,  on  the 
motion  of  Don  Antonio  Capmany,  the 
deputy  for  Catalonia,  whereby  it  was  en- 
acted, that  no  member  of  the  eortes  should 
be  permitted,  during  the  exercise  of  his 
faDotioBS,  nor  for  one  year  afterwards,  to 
solicit,  or  accept,  for  himself,  or  for  any 
oAer  person  whatsoever,  bbj  pension,  la- 
vmir,  reward,  honour,  or  distinction,  from 
the  exeeative  power. 

The  liberty  of  the  press,  without  which 
all  pretensions  to  national  freedom  are  vain 
and  illasory,  was  the  next  subject  of  im- 
portance that  occupied  the  deliberations  of 
the  eortes.  *«  Whatever  light,'*  said  Ai- 
eoellas,  by  whom  this  subject  was  intro- 
duced, **has  spread  itself  over  Europe, 
that  light  has  sprung  from  the  liberty  of 
the  presa ;  and  nations  have  risen  in  pro- 
portion as  that  liberty  has  been  enjoyea  by 
them ;  while  others,  involved  in  ignorance, 
and  fettered  bv  despotism  or  superstition, 
have  sunk  in  the  same  nroportiDn.  Spain,'' 
continued  he,  **  has,  for  many  ages,  been 
in  chains ;  insulted  and  degraded  by  a  suc- 
cession of  governments  who  have  despised 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  morals  of 
the  nation  partook  of  thin  perverse  influ- 
ence, and  the  glory  of  Spain  disappeared 
in  the  same  proportion  as  its  liberty.** 
^  Look  at  England,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
free  and  generous  country,  which  owes  its 
liberty  and  dl  its  morality  to  a  free  press. 
England  has  been  the  faithful  friend  of 
Spam;  and  upon  the  colossal  power  of 
England,  which  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  raised,  the  independence  which  is  yet 
lefl  in  Europe  rests  for  its  support.*'* 
Thia  discussion  was  resumed  in  several 
soeceenve  meetings,  before  it  was  finally 
settled,  and  the  opposKtion  seemed  to  gain 
strength  in  the  progress  of  the  measure. 
'*The  liberty  of  the  press  without  a  cen- 
sor,'* said  Llaneroe,  **  instead  of  being  ne- 
or  usefol,  is  bjarious,  and  has 
i  wished  for  in  Majorca,  which 
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island  I  represent.  Where  there  aia  good 
censorial  tribunals,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
will  never  be  wanted.  The  court  of  the 
holy  inquisition  is  such  a  tdbnnal ;  and  to 
that  court  the  decision  of  the  question 
should  be  refenad !" 

At  length,  the  friends  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  triumphed  over  its  adversaries, 
and  a  decree  was  passed,  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-eight  to  thirtr-two  voices,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  **  that  all  bodies  and  indi- 
vidual persons,  of  whatever  state  or  condi- 
tion, are  at  liberty  to  write,  print,  and  pub- 
lish their  political  sentiments,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  license,  revision,  or  appro- 
bation, previous  to  publication;  that  au- 
thors and  printers  are  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  this  liberty ;  that  scandalous  libels, 
and  calumnious  writings  and  works,  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  monarchy,  or  offensive  to  public  decen- 
cy and  good  morals,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  law ;  and  that  the  respective 
judges  and  tribunals  shall  look  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  such  offences."  By  anotner 
article  of  this  decree,  it  was  enacted,  **  that 
all  writings  upon  matters  of  religion  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  previous  censorship 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  accordinff 
to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent.** 
Thus,  one  essential  portion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  that  which  related  to  religion, 
was  interdicted ;  and  the  law  for  securing 
the  free  discussion  of  political  topics  was 
so  much  circumscribed  by  restricuons,  and 
so  highly  ob|ectionable,  as  to  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  tnbunal  before  which  questions 
of  libels  were  to  he  determined,  that  the 
liberty,  so  much  dwelt  upon  and  extolledy 
was,  m  effect,  rather  nominal  than  real. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  eortes  was  to 
declare,  **  that  the  righte  of  liberty  and  citi- 
zenship belong  to  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica." This  aeclaration  was  followed  by 
enactmento,  conferring  upon  the  inhabitanto 
of  the  colonies  the  same  right  of  electing 
deputies  which  the  people  of  Spain  poa- 
sessed,  and  providing  that  one  deputy 
should  be  returned  to  the  eortes  for  every 
fiffy  thousand  inhabitente,  including  in  this 
number,  not  only  the  caste,  but  all  such  as 
were  not  actually  in  a  stete  of  slavery. 
These  privileges,  the  colonies  claimed  as 
their  birthright,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by 
a  wise*  jast,  and  lenient  policy  the  new 
ffovemmeat  miffht  succeed  m  tranqniUizinff 
me  a^tetions  that  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  their  settlements,  and  that  those  posses- 
sions might  still  continue  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  empire. 

In  the  ittfeenegnum,  between  thedisedop 
taon  of  the  supreme  central  iunta,  and  the 
convocation  of  the  eortes,  the  council  of 
regency  had  failed  to  afford  satisfaction 
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either  to  Spain  qr  to  her  alliee.  This  body 
had  scarcely  taken  any  meaanres  to~iecniit 
the  armies,  or  to  repair  the  disasters 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Their 
whole  conduct  was  feeble,  langfuid,  and  in- 
efficient ;  while  the  circumstances  of  their 
country  den^anded  men  of  talents,  energy, 
and  decision.  A  new  regency  was  accord- 
ingljT  appointed  on  the  28th  of  October, 
consisting  of  General  Blake,  who  com- 
manded the  armjr  of  the  centre ;  Don  Pedro 
Agar,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and 
director-general  of  the  academies  of  the 
ro^al  marine  guards;  and  Don  Gabriel 
Ciscar,  the  governor  of  Carthagena. 

Cadiz  at  Uiis  time  presented  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  in  history. 
Hie  enemy  sunonnded  the  bay,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  adjoininff  country,  wherever 
they  could  cover  it  wi£  troops,  or  scour  it 
with  their  cavalry.  From  this  neck  of  land , 
the  cortes  legislated  for  Spun  and  her  de- 
pendencies; and  the  first  free  parliament 
that  had  for  centuries  met  in  the  peninsula, 
was  re^rded  with  the  deepest  anxiety  in  all 
the  reffions  to  which  the  Spanish  name  ex- 
tended. In  the  bay,  the  £  nglish  squadron, 
part  of  that  fleet  which  had  so  long  block- 
aded this  veiy  port,  was  riding  at  anchor, 
intermingled  with  those  ships  which,  for 
so  many  years,  had  borne  a  hostile  flag, 
but  which  were  now  engaged  in  a  cause 
vitally  dear  to  botli  countries.  For  three 
centuries,  Cadiz  had  been  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  in  Europe ;  its  harbour  was 
now  crowded  with  vessels  more  than  at 


any  other  period ;  and  its  increased  popu- 
lation had  drawn  thither  traders  from  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  enemy 
had  obtained  many  and  |[reat  advantages. 
They  had  occupied  the  kinsdom  of  Anda- 
lusia; they  had  reduced  all  the  fortresses 
in  Catalonia,  Tarragona'  alone  excepted ; 
and  they  had  gained  possession  of  Ciodad 
Rodnjro  and  Almeida.  Still,  the  aspect 
of  afl&rs  was  less  unfavourable  than  it 
had  been  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  that  time,  Andalusia  was  laid 
open  to  the  French;  the  Spaniards  were 
under  an  unpopular  government;  and  they 
had  no  cortes  to  which  they  could  look  up. 
The  submission  of  Austria  left  B<ma)Mtfte 
at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  attention, 
and  his  undivided  force,  to  the  conqnest  of 
the  peninsula.  The  difficulty  of  co-opera- 
tion between  Spain  and  her  allies,  had 
been  grievously  felt ;  and  the  British  anDy» 
after  one  of  the  brilliant  achievements  in 
modem  times,  seemed  to  be  mouldering 
away  in  sickness  and  inaction.  That  army, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Romana,  and 
with  the  Portuguese  troops,  was  now  baf- 
fling and  defeating  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  French,  led  on  by  Napoleon's  most 
distinguished  generals.  The  Spaniards, 
after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  their 
armies,  were  again  rallying  in  the  field  ; 
and  the  government  of  Spain  seemed  de» 
termined  to  adopt  those  measures,  which 
could  alone  secure  the  country  ftim 
salage  and  degradation. 
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lant  Naval  Ezploitr-Capture  of  the  Dutch  and  French  Settlements  ui  the  East— Death  of  tha 
Princea  Ameua— Indisposition  of  the  Kinir— Abnipt  Meeting  of  Parliament— Repeated  Adjoum- 
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Thx  political  horizon,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1810,  presented  a  dark 
and  lowering  aspect.  The  war  on  the 
continent,  which  had  excited  such  hi^h 
and  animated  hopes,  had  terminated  in 
the  triumph  of  France,  and  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  known,  that  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Hapsburg  contemplated  a 
family  union  with  the  founder  of  the  Na- 


poleon dynasty,  bnt  it  was  apparent  that 
Francis  had  sheathed  the  swora  in  dismaTv 
and  that  Austria  continued  to  exist  only 
by  the  sufiterance  of  France.  In  the  penin- 
sula, the  campaign  of  1809,  which  had 
opened  under  the  fairest  auspices,  had  ter- 
minated disastronsly ;  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  even  in  thoee  which 
distance  and  oceans  had  conspired  to  se- 
cure, the  standard  of  civil  war  was  onfuri- 
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ed,  and  the  conflioto  of  contending  parties 
tlireateoed  to  separate  the  colonies  from 
Jie  parent  state. 

In  thiB  state  of  affairs,  parliament  as- 
sembled on  the  33d  of  January,  1810,  and 
the  opening  speech,  which,  owing  to  his 
majesty's  continued  and  increasing  infirmi- 
ty was  read  by  commission,  turned  prin- 
cipally upon  topics  calculated  rather  to  in- 
crease iitsu  to  dispel  the  general  gloom. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  was 
the  peace  recently  concluded  between  Aus- 
tria and  France;  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Walcheren;  the  precarious  state  of  our 
relations  with  Sweden ;  and  the  necessity 
of  affording  further  assistance  to  Spain 
and  Portu|^. 

The  first  subject  proposed  to  parliament 
was  tlie  usual  address  on  his  majesty's 
speech.  This  address  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
seconded  by  Lord  Grimstone ;  and  in  the 
hoQse  of  commons  by  Lord  Bernard,  se- 
conded by  Mt.  Peel.  In  both  houses, 
amendments  were  moyed,  and  the  formida- 
ble numbers  in  the  ranks  of  opposition 
served  to  show  that  the  late  changes  in 
the  cabinet  had  tended  to  weaken  a  go- 
vernment already  feeble  in  the  senate,  and 
by  no  means  strong  in  public  estimation. 

The  debates  on  the  address,  which  turned 

grincipally  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
pain,  were  followed  by  votes  of  thanlw 
to  Lord  Wellington  and  his  army,  for  thi 
skill  and  gallantry  displayed  in  the  battle 
of  Talavera;  and  these  discussions  were 
succeeded  by  a  motion  made  by  Lord  Por- 
chester,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  late  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
under  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  To  give 
efficacy  to  this  inquiry,  his  lordship  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee— not  a 
select  and  secret  committee,  he  said,  before 
whom  garbled  extracts  mieht  be  laid  by 
ministers  themselves,  in  order  to  produce 
a  partial  decision,  but  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  by  which  oral  evidence 
might  be  examined  at  the  bar.  This  mo- 
tion was  opposed  by  ministers,  but  without 
snecess,  for  on  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared,  for  the  motion,  one  hundred 
and  oinety-eight;  against  it,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  voices. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  day  before 
the  investigation  commenced,  Mr.  Yorke, 
the  member  of  Cambrid|[eshire,  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should,  during  the  inquinr, 
enforce  the  standing  order  of  the  house  (or 
the  exclusion  of  strangers.  Mr.  Sheridan 
deprecated  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  an  in- 
vestigation, in  which  the  nation  was  so 
deeply  interested,  with  closed  doors,  and 
asked  whether  it  could  be  endured  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  in  complete  igno- 


rance of  what  parliament  was  doia||r,  at  one 
of  the  most  awful  moments  of  its  exist- 
ence 1  Mr.  Windham  inquired  what  was 
the  value  of  their  constituents  knowing 
what  was  passing  in  that  house  1  Suppose 
they  should  never  know  it,  the  difference 
would  only  be  that  which  existed  between 
a  representative  form  of  government  and  a 
democracy.  It  was  not  tiu  between  the  last 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  that  the  debates  had 
been  published  at  all,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  that  liked  the  constitution  as  it  was, 
not  as  it  is.  Persons  made  a  trade  of  what 
they  obtained  from  the  gallery;  among 
which  persons  were  to  be  found  bank- 
rupts, lottery-o£Gice-keepers,  footmen,  and 
decayed  tradesmen.  He  did  not  know  any 
of  the  conducters  of  the  press,  but  he  under- 
stood them  to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would 
give  into  corrupt  misrepresentations,  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  favour  such  charac- 
ters by  lending  his  hand  to  abrogate  an  order 
which  was  made  to  correct  an  abuse.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  said,  if  he  could  see  in 
that  house  a  body  of  gentlemen,  fairly  and 
freely  elected  b]r  the  people  as  the  chosen 
guardians  of  their  rights ;  if  he  could  see 
no  placemen  or  pensioners  within  those 
walls ;  and  if  no  corrupt  or  undue  influence 
could  be  supposed  to  operate  on  the  minds 
of  any  of  the  members  of  that  assemblv ; 
then,  indeed,  he  could  feel  no  particular 
objection  to  the  inquiry  being  conducted  in 
secret;  unfortunately,  however,  the  case 
was  different,  and  the  house  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  in  a  very  opposite  situa- 
tion. It  had  been  considered  by  some, 
that,  in  point  of  character,  they  were  on 
their  last  legs ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  feared 
that  they  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Mr. 
Sheridan  said,  that  to  some  of  the  doctrines 
broached  by  Mr.  Windham,  he  had  listened 
with  regret,  and  to  others  with  horror; 
and  his  friendship  for  that  gentleman  made 
him  almost  wish,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  that  the  public  had  been  excluded 
from  the  debate.  Then  passing,  by  a  rapid 
transition,  to  the  subject  of  the  press,  he 
exclaimed—*'  Give  me  but  tlie  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  I  will  give  to  the  minister  a 
venal  house  of  peers — ^I  will  give  him  a 
corrupt  and  servile  house  of  commons — I 
will  give  him  the  full  swing  of  the  patron 
age  of  office— >I  will  give  him  the  whole 
host  of  ministerial  innueoce-— I  will  give 
him  all  the  power  that  place  can  confer 
upon  him,  to  purchase  up  submission,  and 
overawe  resistance ;  and  yet,  armed  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  will  go  forth  and 
meet  him  undismayed ;  I  will  attack  with 
that  mightier  en^ne  the  mighty  fabric  he 
has  raised;  I  will  shake  down  from  its 
height  corruption,  and  bury  it  beneath  the 
ruin  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter.'* 
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Bat  however  eloqaently  Mr.  Sheridan  en- 
forced his  arguments,  tne  sense  of  parlia- 
ment was  against  him ;  and  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  eighty  mem- 
bers, decided  tiiat  the  standing  order  of  the 
house  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  should 
remain  unaltered. 

A  parliamentary  proceeding  in  which 
the  public  was  so  deeply  interested,  natu- 
rally became  a  subject  of  general  discus- 
sion, and  on  the  19th  of  February,  while 
the  investigation  into  the  Scheldt  expedition 
was  proceeding  in  the  house  with  closed 
doors,  Mr.  Yorke  complained  of  a  breach 
of  privilege.    His  conduct  in  that  assem- 
bly, he  said,  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  a  speaking  club,  called  the 
British  Forum,  and  their  hand-bills,  which 
were  stuck  upon  all  the  walls  of  the  city, 
stated,  that  **  after  an  interesting  discus- 
sion, it  was  unanimously  decided,  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  standing  orders,  by 
shutting  out  strangers  from  the  gallery  of 
the  house  of  commons,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  tending 
to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
and  to  render  their  representatives  obiect) 
of  jealous  suspicion."    The  same  hand-bill 
proposed  a  question  for  the  next  night's 
meeting,  couched  in  these  terms<— *'  Wnich 
was  the  greatest  outrage  upon  public  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ing orders,  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent  at- 
tack upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  V^  This, 
Mr.  Yorke  complained  of  as  a  gross  viola^ 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  that  house ;  and 
John  Dean,  the  printer  of  the  hand-bill, 
was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar.    On  the 
following  evening,  the  printer  appeared, 
and  after  humbly  begging  pardon  of  the 
honourable  house  for  his  offence,  stated 
that  John  Gale  Jones  was  the  author  of 
the  obnoxious  hand-bill.    Mr.  Jones,  when 
summoned  to  the  bar,  acknowledged  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  paper  in  question, 
adding,  that  he  had  always  considered  it 
the  privilege  of  every  Englishman  to  ani- 
madvert on  public  measures,  and  the  con- 
duct of  public  men ;  but,  on  looking  over 
the  paper  again,  he  found  he  had  erred, 
and  oegged  to  express  his  contrition,  and 
east  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  house. 
The  speaker  now  put  the  question,  that 
John  Gale  Jones  has  been  guiltv  of  a  gross 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  house, 
which  was  earned  unanimously;  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Yorke,  he  was  committed 
to  Newgate.     The  printer,  having  given 
un  his  author,  was  reprimanded  and  dis- 
charged. 

The  question  of  privilege  served  as  a 
kind  of  episode,  and  withdrew  public  at- 
tention in  some  degree  from  the  inquiry 
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which  was  now  TOsnmed.  Among  the 
papers  laid  before  parliament,  was  a  **  eopj 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  statement  of  hw 
proceedings ;"  dated  the  15th  of  October, 
1809,  presented  to  the  king  on  the  14th  of 
Febmary,  1810.  The  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive was  to  impute  blame  to  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition,  and  his  lordship  repi»> 
sented  its  failure  to  have  arisen,  ^*  either 
from  insufBcient  arrangements  on  the  part 
of  the  admiral,  Sir  Richard  Stiachan,  or 
from  unavoidable  difficulties,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  expedition  itaelf,  which, 
being  entirely  of  a  naval  nature,  did  not 
come  within  his  province."  The  presen- 
tation of  such  a  document  to  the  sovereign 
by  a  military  commander,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  responsible  minister,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  accused  par- 
ty, was  deprecated  as  a  clandestine  and 
unconstitutional  attempt  to  poison  the  royal 
ear;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  for  an  address  to  his  majestjr,  pray- 
ing that  copies  of  all  papers  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Chatnam,  at  any  time, 
concerning  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt^ 
might  belaid  before  that  house,  was  car* 
ried  in  opposition  to  ministers  by  a  majo- 
rity of  seven  voices.  This  proceeding  was 
followed  by  a  vote  of  censure,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  amended  by  Mr. 
Canning,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  was  pro- 
nouncea  highly  reprehensible  for  the  com- 
munication made  to  his  majesty ;  and  his 
lordship,  in  order  to  avoid  an  address  to 
the  king,  praying  for  his  removal  from 
his  majesQr's  councils,  resigned  his  office 
of  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  while  animadverting 
upon  the  surreptitious  manner  in  which 
the  narrative  ot  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had 
been  presented  to  the  king,  touched  upon 
a  topic  which  particularly  associated  itself 
with  the  name  of  Chatham:  ^^It  was," 
said  Mr.  Whitbrsad,  *^  the  first  commoner 
in  England,  I  mean  the  man  who  was  af- 
terwa^s  created  William,  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, who  first  discovered,  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  there  had 
existed  a  secret  and  malignant  influence 
behind  the  throne,  greater  Uian  the  tiirone 
itself.  Strange  fatailty !  that  in  the  son 
of  that  very  man,  who  first  made  the  bold 
and  awful  annunciation,  should  be  found 
one  of  the  agents  of  that  occult  inflence, 
which  the  father  so  long  deprecated,  and 
so  magnanimously  resisted." 

In  Uie  mean  time,  the  examination  of 
evidence  upon  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
which  had  occupied  tlie  house  from  the 
3d  of  February  to  the  86th  of  March,  was 
concluded;  and  Lord  Porohester  moved 
two  series  of  resolutions,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  under 
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etrenmstanees  which  afforded  no  rational 
hope  of  adequate  success,  and  at  the  pre- 
cise season  of  the  year  when  the  disease, 
which  had  proved  so  fatal,  was  known  to 
be  most  preraient;  that  the  ad  risers  of 
that  ill-jadg^d  enterprise  were  therefore 
highly  reprehensible  for  the  calamities 
with  which  its  failure  had  heen  attended ; 
and  that  their  conduct,  in  delaying  the 
eraeuatiofi  of  Walcheren,  called  for  the 
aererest  censure.  After  four  nights  de- 
bate, the  question  was  out  to  the  rote, 
when  thf re  appeared,  for  Lord  Porchester's 
resolnttons,  two  handred  and  twenty-seven, 
and  against  them,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-fire voices.  The  house  next  decided 
upon  an  amendment  of  General  Crawford's, 
purportinsr,  that  though  the  house  consi- 
dered wiu  regret  the  lives  which  had  been 
lost,  it  was  of  opinion  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  proceeded  upon  gjood  grounds 
in  undertaking  the  expedition;  which 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
forty  voices.  The  second  set  of  resolu- 
tions, oensurin?  ministers  for  delaying  the 
evacuation  of  Walcheren,  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  -seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  and 
a  reeohition,  approving  their  conduct  for 
retaining  the  ialsnd  till  the  time  it  was 
abandoned,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  voices. 

This  decision  was  considered  as  an 
escape,  but  by  no  means  as  a  triumph, 
on  the  part  of  ministers,  it  was,  how- 
ever, obvious,  that  the  question  of  the 
policy  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
was  one  with  regard  to  which  impartial 
men  might  differ;  and  though  the  opinion 
of  the  country  was  by  no  means  in  unison 
with  the  decision  of  parliament,  the  result 
o€  the  inquiry  produced  none  of  those 
feelings  of^disappointment,  with  which  the 
issue  of  the  investisation  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  York  had,  during  the  pre- 
ceding session,  agitated  the  community. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Yorke,  in  enforcing 
the  standing  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  duly  appreciated  both  by  minis- 
ters aiid  by  the  puolic.  The  former  were 
so  sensible  of  the  benefits  they  had  derived 
fimn  his  seasonable  services,  that  he  soon 
obtained  the  sinecure  ofiice  of  teller  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  highly  resnouaible 
siUiation  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
consequence  of  these  appointments,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  vacating  his  seat  for 
the  oouDty  of  Cambridgeshire,  which  he 
had  refiiesettted  for  twenty  years ;  and  in  the 
popular  indignation  that  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, as  well  as  in  the  defeat  of  his  attempts 
to  obtain  his  re-election,  the  sense  of  thensF 
tioD  was  unequivocally  pronouneed  on  the 
S  IS* 


merits  and  motives  of  his  public  conduct. 
Mr.  Yorke  was  opposed  in  his  election  by 
Lord  Francis  Goaolphin  Osborne ;  and  so 
decided  and  general  was  the  sense  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county,  on  the  day  of 
nomination,  against  their  late  member,  that 
Mr.  Yorke  thought  it  proper  to  decline  the 
poll  in  favour  of  the  new  cancfidate,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Cornish  borough  of  St. 
Grermains. 

Although  several  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  had  expressed  their 
doubts  of  the  policy  of  committing  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  to  Newgate,  yet  none  of^them 
had  denied  or  doubted  the  power  of  the 
house  to  punish  a  breach  of^  privilege  bv 
imprisonment.  This  was  reserved  for  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  a  man,  who,  as  his  friends 
insist,  never  suffers  to  pass  unnoticed  or 
unemployed  an  opportunity  of  defending 
the  liberties,  and  securing  the  properties 
of  the  subject ;  or,  as  his  enemies  assert, 
of  shaking  the  foundations  of  government, 
and  inspiring  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
amon^  the  people.  On  the  da]^  when  the 
committal  took  place,  Sir  Francis  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  indisposition ;  but  as 
soon  as  possible  after  his  return  to  his  par^ 
Hamentary  duty,  he  moved  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoner  of  privilege,  grounding 
his  motion  on  an  assumption  that  the  house 
of  commons  had  exerted  a  power  which 
the  constitution  did  not  confer  upon  them, 
and  of  which  no  precedent  could  be  found, 
except  in  the  worst  neriods  of  our  history. 
The  motion  was  maoe  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett on  the  12th  of  March,  and  in  the  speech 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  great  research 
and  knowledge  of  the  law  andpractice  of 
parliament,  were  displayed.  The  honour- 
able baronet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  moved,  that  John  Gale  Jones 
should  be  discharged ;  which  motion  was 
resisted  by  both  sides  of  the  house,  and 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  to  fourteen  voices.  The 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  published  in  a  periodical 
paper,  of  the  34th  of  the  same  month,* 
with  a  letter  prefixed,  addressed  to  his 
constituents. 

"The  house  of  conunonfl/'  nys  Sir  Fraocii, 
'*  having  pnaaed  a  vote,  which  aroounti  to  a  de- 
clarationt  that  an  order  of  thetrt  ia  of  more  weicht 
than  magna  charta  and  the  lawa  of  the  land,  I 
think  it  my  dutjr  to  lay  my  Mntimenli  thareon 
beibre  my  oonantiients,  whose  character,  aa  free> 
men,  and  whose  penonal  safety,  depend,  in  so 
greet  a  dejjree,  upon  the  decision  of  this  question, 
— a  quesUon  of  no  less  importance  than  this: 
Whether  our  liberty  be  still  to  be  secured  by  the 
laws  of  our  Ibrefiithers,  or  to  be  laid  at  the  abso- 
lute mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow-eubjects,  col- 
lected together  by  means  which  it  isnoi  e 
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Ibr  me  to  dMcribe  ?  Should  the  principle,  upon 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commoni 
have  thought  proper  to  act  in  thia  instance,  be 
once  admitted,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  con- 
jecture how  soon  he  himself  may  be  summoned 
from  his  dwelling,  and  be  hunied,  without  trial, 
and  without  oaui  made  against  him,  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family  into  the  clutches  of  a  jailer. 
It  is  therefore  npw  the  time  to  resist  the  doctrine 
upon  which  Mr.  Jones  has  been  sent  to  Newgate ; 
or.  it  is  high  time  to  oeaae  all  pretensions  to  those 
liberties  which  were  acquired  by  our  forefathers 
after  so  many  struggles  and  so  many  sacrifices. 
We  seek  for.  and  we  need  to  seek  for,  nothing 
new ;  we  ask  for  only  the  birth-right  of  the  people 
of  England,  namely,  the  laws  of  Englana.  To 
these  Taws,  we  have  a  right  to  look,  with  confi- 
dence.  for  security ;  to  these  laws,  the  individual 
now  imprisoned  has,  through  roe,  applied  for  re- 
dress in  vain.  Your  voice  may  come  with  more 
force ;  may  command  greater  respect ;  and  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  it  may  prove  irresistible. 
If  any  of  you  be  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  sent  to 
jail  without  a  trial,  aixi  as  loiw  as  it  pleases  the 
parties  sending  you  there  (perhaps  to  the  end  of 
your  life),  without  any  court  to  appeal  tOi  without 
any  means  of  redress;  if  this  be  the  case,  shall  we 
still  boast  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  r 
But  I  would  ftin  believe  that  such  is  not  to  be  our 
fate.  Our  fathers  made  stem  grim-visa^ed  pre- 
rogative hide  his  head ;  they  broke  in  pieces  his 
sharp  and  massy  sword ;  ana  shall  we,  their  sons, 
be  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  undefined  privi- 
lege, assuming  the  powers  of  prerogative." 

The  speech,  or  argrument,  as  it  was  now 
entitled,  contained,  amidst  many  legal  and 
constitutional  references,  seversd  passages 
in  the  same  bold  and  animated  strain. 

**I  have  little  doubt,"  said  Sir  Francis  m  this 
argument,  **of  being  able  to  convince  every  im- 
partial  mind,  that  the  house  of  commons,  by  pro- 
ceeding to  jud^eot;  passing  sentem«  of  uipri- 
sonment ;  and  issuing  a  warrant  of  commitment, 
has  gone  beyond  its  prescribed  limiti,  acted  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  its  institu- 
tion, and  violated  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  law  and  constitution  of  the  land.*'....** By 
proceeding  tlms,  they  have  exercised  a  jurisdic- 
tion not  vested  in  them ;  a  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
limits  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  while  magna 
charta  remains  unrepealed ;  and  repealed  it  never 
can  he  till  England  shall  have  found  her  grave 
in  the  corruption  of  the  house  of  commons.*^.. .. 
**  As  to  the  speaker's  warrant,  let  this  instrument, 
this  thing,  tut  gtntriM,  be  contrasted  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  properties  of  a  legal  warrant 
Does  it  not  evidently  appear,  that  mis  piece  of 
unsealed  paper,  signed  by  the  speaker,  by  which 
an  untried  subject  has  been  outlawed,  bears  no 
feataire  of  legality,  and  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  proceeding,  in  in  progress,  lo  in  con- 
clusion, there  is  not  one  step  that  has  not  been 
marked  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  disrespect  to 
the  laws ;  a  disrespect,  in  which  all  parts  have 
been  wonderfully  consistent  throughout,  in  con- 
stituting the  most  unlawful  act  the  mind  of  man 
can  poesibly  conceive  P . . . .  ■*  Upon  what  ground 
or  pretence  has  the  house  assumed  such  a  power 
to  punish  f  Since  they  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves such  a  power,  it  is  fair  to  call  upon  them 
to  show  how  they  came  by  it,  and  when  they  first 
claimed  it.  The  commencement  of  this  usurpation 
was  when  they  got  rid  of  the  upper  house  of  par- 
liament, and  cot  off  the  head  of  the  kmg, 
Xliariea  I.)    They  siai,  it  seena,  are  emboldened 
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to  maintain  an  illagal  power,  not  pretended  ic 

even  by  the  king,  but  which  these  local  sove- 
reigns  over  the  king  claim  as  of  right.  But  no  won- 
der, when  they  have  so  entirely  departed  fratn 
the  ends  of  their  institutkNi— as  was  oflered  to 
be  proved  by  Mr.  Madocks,  and  acknowledged 
by  themselves,  in  the  never-to-b^-forgotien  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  of  May,  1809,  when,  from  being 
the  lower,  or  inferior,  (ror  it  is  the  same  sense,  one 
being  an  English,  and  another  a  Latin,  wxMti) 
branch  of  the  legislature,  they  became  the  pro- 
prietors by  boigage  tenure  of  toe  whole  repreaao- 
tation;  and  in  that  capacity,  inflated  wiia  their 
high-flown  fonciful  ideas  oimiyesty,  and  tricked 
out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  think  privilere 
and  protection  neneath  their  dignity,  aaanme  the 
sword  of  prerogative,  and  lord  it  equally  over  the 
king  and  the  people." 

In  consequence  of  this  publication,  it 
was  moyed,  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  and  de> 
cided  by  a  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  been 
guilty  of  publishing  a  scandalous  and  libel- 
lous paper,  reflecting  upon  the  just  rights 
and  privileges  of  that  honourable  house, 
for  which  oflfence  he  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  sergeant-at-ams, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  motion 
for  commitment,  which  was  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Salisbury,  was  carried,  after  a  long 
and  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  voices.  Tlie  diyision  did  not  take 
place  till  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  the  6th  of  April ;  and  at  half-past 
eight,  the  same  momin?,  the  speaker  sign- 
ed the  warrant,  and  aelivered  it  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  with  a  di- 
rection to  execute  it  before  ten  o'clock, 
that  he  might  not  have  to  convey  his  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower  throufiii  the  streets  of 
London  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  Sir  Francis  from  town, 
the  sergeant-at-arms  did  not  see  him  till 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  the  baro- 
net, who  was  then  at  his  house,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, told  him  that  he  intended  to  write 
to  the  speaker,  and  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  receive  him  the  next  mominer^  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  sergeant-at-arms  Uien  retired, 
and  reported  to  the  speaker  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken ;  when  Mr.  Abbot  advised 
him  to  go  back,  and  execute  the  warrant 
without  further  delay.  In  compliance  with 
this  advice,  he  returned  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Francis,  and  informed  him,  that  he 
had  been  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  for 
the  delay  that  had  already  taken  place, 
and  intimated  that  he  must  aoeompanr 
him  to  the  Tower  forthwith.  To  this.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  replied,  *^  If  you  bring  an 
overwhelming  force,  I  must  submit ;  but  I 
dare  not,  from  my  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  my  respect  to  the  laws,  yield  a  volun- 
tary submission  to  the  warrant  yon  have 
just  exhibited :  it  is  illegal ;  and  yon 
mtist  leave  my  house."     Bfr.  Coleman, 
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feeling  hiniBelf  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  with- 
dfew,  and  repaired  to  the  office  of  the  se- 
eietary  of  atate.  On  the  evening  of  the 
daj  on  which  the  house  of  commons  direct- 
ed the  aoeaker  to  issue  Ids  warrant  for 
the  apprenension  and  commitment  of  Sir 
Fraocis  Burdett,  the  populace  began  to 
collect  before  hia  house,  in  Piccadilly. 
On  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  con- 
ooarae  of  people  was  so  great,  and  the  re- 
flistaiice  to  the  execution  of  the  warrant  so 
highly  probable,  that  ministers  thouffht 
proper  to  call  out  all  the  military  who 
were  in  London,  and  sent  ordera  to  several 
regiments,  who  were  within  a  day's  march, 
to  Dfoceed  to  the  metropolis  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  The  populace  who  were 
before  the  baronet's  house,  compelled  all 
the  passen^rs  on  horseback  or  in  carriages, 
to  pull  off  their  hats  as  they  passed,  and 
in  the  evening  they  paraded  the  neigh- 
bouring atreciUf  calling   for    lights,  and 


breaking  the  windows  of  such  bouses  as 
did  not  illuminate,  and  more  particularly 
venting  their  fury  on  the  houses  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  of  such  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  speaking  in  fa- 
vour of  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis 
fiordett. 

A  doubt  now  rose  in  the  mind  of  the  ser- 
geant-at-arma,  whether  the  warrant,  under 
which  he  acted,  would  authorize  him  to 
break  open  the  baronet's  doors,  which,  he 
had  leamt,  were  stron^fly  barricadoed  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  at- 
torney-general, to  whom  the  question  was 
submitted,  tended  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
nmove  his  apprehensions.  There  was  no 
precedent  to  govern  his  decision,  the  attor- 
ney-general said,  but  reasoning'  from  ana- 
logy, the  tendency  of  his  opinion  was, 
tmit  the  door  mi^t  be  broken  open  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  warrant;  but 
li,  in  any  conflict  that  might  take  place  in 
consequence,  death  should  ensue,  the  of- 
ficer who  executed  the  warrant  would  stand 
justified  or  not,  as  the  breaking  of  the 
house  might  be  deemed  lawful  or  onlaw- 
fid.  On  Skis  opinion,  vague  and  inconclu- 
•ive  as  it  was,  the  sergeant4t*arms  was 
obliged  to  act,  and  a  little  before  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
9th  of  April,  Mr.  Coleman,  accompanied 
by  messengers  and  police  officers,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  large  military  foree,  broke 
open  the  baroness  house.  Mr.  Coleman, 
»lvaacing  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  at 
the  same  time  presenting  his  warrant, 
«id,  '♦You  are  mjr  prisoner."— " That," 
rejoined  Sir  Francis,  ^♦is  not  a  legal  in- 
strument; and  I  tell  yon  distinctly,  that  I 
will  not  voluntarily  submit  to  an  unlawful 
order.    I  demand,  in  tha  king's  name,  and 


in  the  name  of  the  lawa,  that  yon  forth- 
with retire  from  my  house." — "Then, 
sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  ♦'!  must  call  as- 
sistance, and  foroe  you  to  yield."  The 
constables  now  laid  hold  on  Sir  Francis ; 
Mr.  Jones  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Roger  O'Con- 
nor, who  were  in  the  room,  immediately 
took  him  by  the  arm ;  but  the  peace  officera 
closed  on  all  three,  and  drew  them  down 
stain.  Sir  Francis  was  then  conducted  to 
the  coach,  which,  preceded  and  guarded 
by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  conveyed  him 
to  the  Tower.  At  the  time  that  the  ser- 
jreant-at-arms,  and  his  attendants,  broke 
mto  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
▼ery  few  people  were  collected  in  Picca- 
dilly, but  the  report  of  his  seizure  spread 
rapidly  through  every  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  before  the  coach,  which,  to  avoid 
going  through  the  city,  had  taken  a  circuit- 
ous route,  arrived  at  Tower-Hill,  the  mul- 
titude in  that  quarter  was  immense.  As 
sooi^s  they  perceived  the  carriage  in 
whicn  he  was  conveyed,  their  4ieads  were 
instantly  uncovered,  and  the  air  rang  with 
acclamations  in  favour  of  the  man  whom 
they  regarded  as  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  No  attack 
was  made  upon  the  military  till  they  began 
to  return ;  but  scarcely  had  they  entered 
East-Cheap,  when  they  were  assailed  in 
the  rear  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  mud. 
For  a  considerable  time,  the  soldiers  en- 
dured this  attack  with  coolness  and  pa- 
tience; but  at  length,  finding  the  mob 
erow  more  daring,  they  fired  several  shots, 
by  which,  unfortunately,  eight  persons 
were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 

The  letter  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
had  addressed  to  the  speaker,  on  Friday 
evening,  was  communicated  to  the  house 
of  commons  on  Monday,  and  produced  a 
unanimous  resolution,  "  That  the  letter  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  speaker  is  a 
high  and  flamnt  breach  of^  privilege." 
In  this  letter  Uie  baronet  declared,  that  his 
duty  to  his  king,  and  to  his  constituents, 
would  not  all^w  him  voluntarily  to  obey 
the  act  of  any  set  of  men,  who,  contrary  to 
the  laws,  assume  the  sovereign  power; 
and  he  professed  his  readiness  to  accept 
the  meanest  office  that  would  vacate  his 
seat,  to  get  out  of  an  association,  which 
had  illegally  usurped  the  whole  power  of 
the  realm. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  abundantly  con- 
soled under  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
by  the  addresses  he  received  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  petitions 
that  were  sent  to  the  house  of  commons 
for  his  liberation.  The  firet  place  that 
petitioned,  was  the  cit^  of  Westminster ; 
and  the  countiea  of  Middlesex  and  Berk- 
shire, as  well  as  the  livery  of  London, 
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the  borough  of  Soothwark,  and  the  towns 
of  Rochester,  Hull,  Reading,  Nottingham, 
and  Sheffield  followed  its  example. 

Although  the  warrant  by  which  Sir 
Francis  Bnrdett  was  committed  ''to  the 
Tower,  directed  that  he  should  remain  im- 
prisoned during  the  pleasure  of  the  house 
of  commons,  yet  it  had  always  been  cus- 
tomary to  liberate  persons  thus  committed 
when  the  prorogation  of  parliament  took 
place,  and  that  period  was  anxiouslj  ex- 
pected hj  the  friends  of  the  baronet  m  the 
metropolis.  Although  his  liberation,  by 
the  effluxion  of  time,  could  not,  in  any  re- 
spect, be  considered  a  triumph,  it  was  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  day,  and  prepanip 
tions  were  made  to  conduct  him  in  great 
state  from  the  Tower  to  his  house  in  Pic- 
cadilly. Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  June,  all  the  streets  through  which  the 
procession  was  to  pass,  were  crowded 
with  those  who  meant  either  to  witness  or 
to  join  in  the  splendid  pageant.  The  hour 
at  which  it  was  known  that  parliament 
would  be  prorogued,  was  looked  for  with 
intense  anxiety,  and  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods had  been  taken  to  communicate  the 
notice  from  Westminster-Hall  to  the  Tow- 
er. The  expected  intelligence  at  last  ar- 
rived ;  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  free.  The  immense 
multitudes  on  Tower-hill  pressed  forward 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  popular 
fhTourite.  Seyeral  minutes  elapsed  after 
the  prorogation  had  been  made  known  to 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  but  the  baronet 
did  not  appear.  At  length,  after  long  and 
anxious  expectation,  it  was  announce,  by 
a  speaking-trumpet,  from  the  battlements 
of  the  fortress,  that  '*  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
left  the  Tower  by  water  at  half-past  three 
o^dock."  His  friends  were,  for  some  time, 
incredulous,  and  it  W9S  suspected  that  it 
was  meant  to  detain  him ;  but  they  soon 
became  convinced  that  he  had  crossed  the 
rivter,  and  was  probably  at  that  time  far  ad- 
vanced on  his  road  to  his  country-house  at 
Wimbledon.  Discontent  and  chagrin  be- 
gan to  appear  among  the  multitude ;  they 
had  been  led  to  understand  that  the  pro- 
cession was  planned  and  arranged  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  no  intimation  had  been  given 
that  he  had  chan^  his  mind.  That  this 
disappointment  did  not  lead  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  fury,  says  much  for  the  modera- 
tion of  the  people ;  that  it  did  not  make  an 
impression  permanently  disadvantageous 
to  the  baronet,  proves  uie  strong  hold  he 
had  obtained  on  public  opinion.  The  ex- 
planation given  by  Sir  Frauds  of  this  part 
of  his  conduct,  was  by  no  means  satisrac- 
tory ;  if,  as  he  stated  to  the  committee  that 
waited  upon  him,  he  apprehended  mi^ 


chief,  he  ought  not  to  have  coantenanced 
the  procession  in  the  first  instance ;  and  as 
to  we  necessity  of  an  expression  of  the 
public  sentiment,  no  such  necessity  exist- 
ed, the  public  having  already  snfiaciently 
expressed  their  feelings  and  views  of  his 
imprisonment* 

The  representative  for  Westminster,  con- 
ceiving that  the  law  of  the  land  had  been 
outraged  in  his  person,  commenced  actiona 
against  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  issuing  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment ;  against  the  sergeant^at- 
arms,  for  executing  the  warrant  generally, 
and  for  breaking  open  tho  outer-door  of  his 
house  in  its  execution ;  and  against  Earl 
Moira,  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  for  il- 
legal imprisonment.  These  actions  the 
house  of  commons  ordered  the  attorney- 
general  to  defend.  The  plea  vras,  that  the 
warrant,  being  issued  by  the  authority  of 
the  house  of  commons,  was  a  legal  instru- 
ment, and  that  therefore  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  were  legal.  This  plea,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was  admitted  ; 
and  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  al- 
lowed by  the  judges  ol  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  not  to  be  coniizable  in  a  court  of 
law,  but  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Thus,  the  attempt  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  overthrow  this  bgnch  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  like  all  unsucoessfol  at- 
tempts to  call  in  question  ancient  rights, 
served  to  Confirm  those  privileges,  and  gave 
to  the  claims  of  the  house  of  commons  a 
solemn  judicial  recognition. 

The  early  part  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment in  1810,  was  almost  excluuvely  oc- 
cupied by  the  inauiry  into  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  and  the  proceedings  in  support 
of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  On  the 
16th  of  May  Uie  budget  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  supplies  voted  for  the  year 
amounted  to  53,185,000/.,  of  which  the 
proportion  for  Ireland  was  6,106,000/.  The 
ways  and  means,  without  the  imposition 
of  any  new  taxes,  vrere  estimated  at  a  sur- 

Slus  of  14 1,303/.  over  the  demand,  including 
owever,  a  loan  of  eight  millions,  which  was 
borrowed  at  4/.  4«.  3 ji/.  per  cent. :  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  per  cent  below  the 
rate  of  legal  interest.  There  was  do 
reason,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  to  apprehend 
any  thing  like  decay  in  our  finances,  for, 
the  more  they  were  examined,  the  better 
satisfied  we  should  be  of  their  prosperity. 
This  very  year*  when  men  of  great  autho- 
rity anticipated  a  failure,  there  had  actu- 


*  The  libenition  of  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  from 
Newf^te  took  place  at  the  aaine  tinie  that  Sir 
Francu  Burdett  was diacharged  from  the  Tower: 
and  Mr.  Jonee  arrived  in  fumcient  time  at  Tbwer- 
hill  to  occupy  the  principal  place  in  the  prooe»> 
•ion,  oo  iti  mum  into  Wealminaiar. 
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ally  been  a  yery  eonaiderable  increase. 
The  official  valae  of  the  imports  was 
36,255,909A,  nearly  fiye  millions  more 
than  in  the  moat  prosperous  year  of  peace. 
The  exports  of  our  manufactures  amounted 
to  35,107,000/.,  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  more  than  ihey  were  in  1803. 
The  exports  of  our  foreign  goods  were, 
however,  ner\y  four  millions  less  than 
at  that  time.  **Thtts,**  said  Mr.  Peiee- 
Tal,  **  while  this  countnr  is  ffreatly  pro- 
gresaiTe  in  prosperity,  the  ontors  in  coun- 
ol  have  reduced  the  receipts  of  the  cus- 
toms in  France  from  two  millions  and  a 
half,  to  half  a  million,  being  a  diminution 
of  four-fifths  of  the  whole  amount."* 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  vaunted  prosperity,  the  national  debt 
coDtinued  to  increase ;  and  he  inquired  if 
it  w«a  possible  to  go  on  much  longer  add- 
ing from  a  million  to  tweWe  hundred  thou- 
sand every  year  to  the  public  burdens  ? 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
firienda   of  economical  reform,  was  oon- 
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tained  in  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Baokes, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  act  tor  suspending 
the  granting  of  offices  in  reversion  should 
be  made  perpetual ;  and  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose passed  the  house  of  commons  almost 
without  opposition.  When  this  bill  reach- 
ed the  upper  house,  it  was  thrown  out  at  its 
second  reading,  by  a  lar^e  majority.  Mr. 
Bankes  finding,  as  he  said,  that  there  was 
a  determined  principle  to  oppose  the  bill 
in  its  present  shape,  introduced  a  second 
bill  for  a  limited  period;  but  this  at- 
tempted compromise  proved  ineffectual, 
and  the  second  bill  was,  in  like  manner, 
rejected  by  the  peers,  with  a  pertinacity 
not  less  injurious  in  itself,  than  offensive 
to  the  public  feeling. 

A  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  commcmi^,  and  to  the  com- 
mercial credit  of  the  country,  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  oy 
Mr.  Homer,  who,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
moved  for  a  variety  of  accounts  and  re- 
turns respecting  the  present  state  of  ^e 
circulating  medium,  and  the  trade  in  bul- 
lion. On  the  production  of  these  papers, 
a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  present  high  price  of 
bullion,  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  paper  currency ;  but  this  in- 
quiry opened  so  wide  a  field  of  investigar 
tion,  that  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  could  be  submitted  to  the 
house.     The  bullion  committee,  af^r  a 

Satient  and  laborious  investigation,  were 
ecidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  evils,  into 
the  causes  of  yhich  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  inquire,  were  to  be  attributed  to 
an  excessive  issue  of  Bank  of  England 
paper ;  and  it  was  stated  in  their  report, ' 
that  **  a  general  rise  of  all  prices,  a  rise 
in  the  market  nrioe  of  gold,  and  a  fall  in 
the  foreign  exchanges,  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  undue  quantity  of  circulating  medium  in 
a  country  which  had  adopted  a  currency  not 
exportable  to  other  countries,  or  convert- 
ible at  will  into  a  coin  that  is  convertible.'* 
But  though  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  in  reality  at  a  discoimt,  that  discount, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  did  not 
arise  from  want  of  credit,  or  confidence  in 
the  funds  and  stability  in  the  bank,  but 
merely  from  over  issue :  and  it  was  stated, 
that  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the  present 
evil,  or  security  for  the  future,  could  be 
pointed  out,  except  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  suspends  the  cash^yments  of  the 
Bank  of  England.'*  To  effect  so  important 
a  ehan^,  £e  committee  was  aware  that 
some  difficulties  most  be  encountersd;  bat 
all  hasards  to  the  stability  of  the  bank, 
and  all  injury  to  public  credit,  might  be 
obviated,  by  restricting  cash  payments  for 
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two  years  from  the  present  time,  and  by 
intrusting  to  the  bank  itself  the  char^  of 
conducting  and  completing  the  operation.* 
The  question  of  parliamentary  reforni 
was  brought  under  consideration  in  the 
house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  B^nd,  on  the 
21st  of  May.  Having  stated  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  present  defective  state  of 
the  representation,  he  proceeded  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  He  did  not  mean  to  touch  the 
right  of  voting  for  county  members,  except 
by  letting  in  copj-holders,  and  assimilating 
the  mode  of  votmgin  Scotland  to  the  prac- 
tice in  England.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber, in  the  plan  now  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise the  boroughs  in  which  the  mem- 
bers were  returned  on  the  nomination  of 
individuals ;  and  as  the  number  of  mem- 
bers would  be  diminished  in  that  propor- 
tion, it  would  be  proper  to  transter  the 
right  of  returning  such  members  to  popu- 
lous towns,  and  apply  any  surplus  to  the 
larger  counties.  The  duration  of  parlia- 
ment should,  he  conceived,  be  triennial, 
with  a  concurrent  arrangement  for  collect- 
ing the  votes  by  districts  and  parishes. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  pronose  that  all 
persons  holding  offices  should  oe  excluded 
from  the  house  of  commons ;  but  in  order 
to  secure  the  independence  of  parliament, 
persons  holding  offices  without  responsi- 

^From  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  bullion 
committee,  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  year  1791  and 
1792,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  amonot  of  bank-notee  in  circalatinn  waa 
eleven  milUona  and  a  half.  In  1797,  the  bank 
was  relieved  by  act  of  parliament  from  the  neces- 
aity  of  paying  m  cath  payments,  when  two  addi- 
tional millioos  in  imall  notes  were  issued.  For 
two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  bank  restric- 
tioD  oiU,  gold  never  exceeded  its  legitimate  price 
of  dL  17s.  6<{.  per  ounce ;  and,  consequently,  the 
ibreign  exchanges  remained  at  par,  and  the  circu- 
lating medium  suffered  no  depression.  In  1 799,  an 
increase  of  four  millions  took  place  in  the  paper 
currency  of  the  bank,  which  circumstance,  co- 
operating with  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  mcreased  importations,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  harvest,  advanced  the  bullion 
price  of  gold  to  4/.  per  ounce.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1806,  the  issues  of  the  bank  were  still  fur- 
ther increased;  and  all  those  alarming  symp- 
toms, the  existence  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  bul- 
lion committee,  appeared,  and  continued  to  gain 
strength;  specie  became  every  day  more  and 
more  s(iarce,  and  at  last  nearly  disappeared  alto- 
gether; and  the  exchanges  with  the  continent, 
and  the  price  of  bullion,  rose  excessively.  The 
bank  still  enlaifed  its  issues ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1810,  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England 
paper  in  circulation  was  swelled  to  twenty-one 
millions;  of  which,  fifteen  millions  were  in  large, 
and  six  millions  in  small  notes.  It  was  further 
slated,  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  transactions  of  the  ooiui- 
try  banks,  which  now  amounted  to  upwards  of 
seven  hundred,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  issuers  of  noteSi 


[1810. BOOK  IV, 

'  bility— mere  sinecures,  should  not  be  suf- 
i  fered  to  have  seats  in  that  assembly.  On 
I  these  grounds,  he  brought  forward  -his  pre- 
sent motion,  and  he  trusted  the  hoase 
would  pre  it  all  the  consideration  to  which 
the  subject  was  entitled.  Of  one  thing, 
he  was  certain,  that  the  country  most  either 
have  a  temperate  reform,  or  a  militanr  go- 
vernment. In  conclusion  he  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inouire  into 
the  state  of  the  representation  of  tne  people 
in  parliament;  wnich  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 

The  frequently  agitated  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  was  Uiis  session 
brought  forward  m  both  houses ;  and  mo- 
'tions,  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  his  majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  labour,  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore  and  Mr.  Grattan,  were  re- 
jected, both  in  the  lords  and  ccnnmons,  by 
considerable  majorities.  In  the  discussion 
on  the  Catholic  question  in  1808,  it  had 
been  stated  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  Catholics  were  willing 
to  allow  to  the  crown  a  veto^  or  negative, 
in  the  appointment  of  their  bishops ;  but 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  after  deep  deli- 
beration, came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  be  derogatpij  to  their  character  as 
a  religious  community,  and  would  involve 
a  compromise  of  the  constitution  of  their 
church,  to  purchase  an  extension  of  their 
civil  privileges,  by  conceding  to  a  Protes- 
tant sovereign  the  rifi;ht  of  interference  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  prelacy. 
This  decision,  though  it  diroinisned  the 
number  of  the  friends  of  Catholic  emanci- 

f nation  in  the  British  parliament,  sufficient- 
y  proved  that  the  members  of  the  church 
of  Rome  in  these  realms  felt  no  inordinate 
anxiety  for  the  attainment  of  political  pow- 
er, and  that,  when  their  civil  rights  inter- 
fered with  their  religious  obliff&tions,  they 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  former  at  the 
shrine  of^the  latter. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  when  the  present 
session  of  parliament  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  Earl  Grey  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house  of  peers  a  motion 
on  the  state  of  the  nation ;  this  motion  he 
introduced  bv  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
speech,  which  he  concluded  with  a  series 
of  resolutions,  embracing  the  principal 
points  broueht  under  discussion,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  assuring  him  that  the  house  is  convinced 
that  peace,  so  anxiously  desired  by  his  majesty's 
loyal  people,  vrill  be  best  promotea  by  proving  tc 
the  world  that  we  possess  the  means  of  pemia 
nently  supporting  the  honour  and  independence  of 
our  ooontry  against  every  species  or  attack  by 
which  the  Bouuf  night  hope  to  tsMil  v;  that 
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I  naeaaUT  that  bn  na^atty'* 
iMOoefoith  adopt  a  wim  and 


htihm  pnrpoMUia 
gorenuaent  abould  banoel 
•yateniatic  policy*  regulatadt  mt  only  by  a  jutt 
ctdmate  oT  our  prasent  diflicaltiea,  but  by  a  pru- 
dent fbratightoitlMprobable  exigencias  of  a  pro- 
tmcted  warfare :  Tnat  we  have  lo  lament  that 
the  oondoci  of  hia  m^eity'i  miniiteri  has  been, 
fjn  ihie  respect,  directly  the  reverse  of  what  the 
interett  and  aafety  oTtus  mi^ty'*  dominions  re- 
i^utred ;  that  they  have  rashly  engaged  in  expedi- 
lioas»  so  defective  in  their  plan,  so  impoliuc  in 
their  object,  and  so  ill  combined  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  were  undertaken,  that  they  could 
terminate  only  in  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the  re- 
■otirces  and  the  blood  of  his  majesty's  faithful 
fobiects :  lliat,  while  the  war  has  been  thus  un- 
fbrnmately  conducted,  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
government,  with  respect  to  neutral  powers,  has 
retarded  an  amicable  arrangement  with  thoee 
whom  it  was  most  our  interest  to  conciliate,  and 
nnite  with  us  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
France:  That  in  wnat  more  immediately  con- 
oerai  our  domestic  Dolicy,  we  have  equally  to 
eomplain  of  want  or  wisdom  and  of  fiweaight  in 
hism^ierty*s  coondb;  that  instead  of  a  permanent 
system  offinanoe,  temporary  and  impolitic  expedi- 
ento  have  ibr  the  last  three  yean  been  resorted 
to ;  thst  the  paper  circulation  has  been  extended 
to  a  degree  highly  dangerous  to  the  pecuniair  in- 
terests of  the  country;  that  no  attempts  nave 
been  made  to  allay  tne  discontents  arismg  from 
religious  difletences;  and  that  no  measures  have 
been  taken  to  remove  the  cause  of  just  complaint 
on  the  part  of  a  burthened  people,  bv  an  effective 
economy  in  die  great  branches  of  the  public  ser* 
vice :  iW  owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  dis- 
content and  distrust  are  becinninc  to  diffuse  them- 
selves among  his  mnjestyVi  fiiithful  people,  and 
thst  the  increase  and  extension  of  these  feelings 
esn  be  prevented  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  mora 
wise,  liberal,  and  enlightened  policy;  that  in  re- 
commending each  a  system  of  policy  to  his  majes- 
tjr,  we  can  never  lose  sight  ot  our  obligations  to 
support  the  just  prerogatives  and  useful  splendour 
of  the  crown,  the  venerable  establishments  of  our 
faolv  religion,  and  the  ancient  and  essential  rights 
sno  privuegee  of  parliament 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  opposing^ 
the  address,  contended,  that  a  favourable 
change  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  Our  commerce  and 
revenue  had  increased  in  a  manner  hitherto 
unexampled ;  the  number  of  vessels  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  those  of  oar  allies 
rescued  from  his  grasp,  was  immense; 
the  French  had  been,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  historr  of  modem  Europe,  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  West  Indies ;  Portugal, 
which  had  been  overrun  by  the  enemy, 
had  seen  the  armies  of  France  expelled  by 
British  valour.  Spain  had  been  encourag- 
ed to  struggle  with  her  oppressors  by  our 
example;  Uie  port  of  Lisbon  was  now 
free;  and  Cadiz  and  Ceuta  were  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  British  in  conjunction 
with  Spanish  troops;  Such,  was  the  real 
state  or  things,  at  a  period  when  the  noble 
lord  had  thought  proper  to  draw  so  gloomy 
a  pietare  of  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  to  move  for  so  severe  a  censure  on  his 
majesty's  government.    After  a  very  ani- 


mated debate,  the  honse  divided,  when 
Earl  Grey's  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-fonr  to 
seventy-two  voices. 

The  motion  for  an  inauiry  into  the  state 
of  the  nation,  was  the  last  subject  of  im- 
portance that  engaged  the  attention  of  par- 
liament; and  on  the  a  1st  of  June  the  two 
houses  were  prorogued,  by  a  speech  deli- 
vered in  his  majesty's  name  by  the  loid 
chancellor.* 

After  the  fall  of  Martinique,  the  only 
settlement  of  importance  possessed  by  the 
enemy  in  the  West  Indies  was  the  island 
of  Guadaioupe ;  and  early  in  the  present 
year,  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenantr«eneral  Sir  George  Beckwith, 
sailed  from  Martinique  against  that  colony. 
The  preparations  for  the  attack  were  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  January,  and 
consisted  of  an  army  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  which  was  divided  into  five  brigades, 
and  accompanied  with  a  suitable  naval 
force,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane.  On  the  a7th,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  St.  Marie,  and  by  the  prompt 
and  judicious  operations  of  Uie  troops,  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  the  positions  he 
had  occupied  in  advance,  and  obliged 
to  compress  his  force  beyond  the  brid^ 
of  Nozeire,  havincr  the  river  Noire  in  his 
front,  and  extending  his  leA  in  such  a 
manner  into  the  mountains  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  dislodge  him.  The  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the 


*Daringthe  present  session  of  parliament,  diM 
the  Right  Hon.  Wiluam  Windham,  s  man  whose 
name,  in  the  history  of  litemturs  and  of  politics, 
will  be  joined  with  those  of  Johnson*  Borke,  Fox, 
and  Pitt.  His  death,  which  was'  occasioned  by  an 
opemtion  for  the  removal  of  an  indolent,  encysted 
tumoor,  took  place  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age.  No  man  occupied  a  more 
elevated  situation  in  the  estimation  of  all  partiea, 
ibr  honour,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  than  Mr. 
Windham ;  but  there  was  a  certain  tortuousness 
in  his  political  course,  which  gave  to  his  conduct 
an  air  of  eccentricity ;  and  his  great  talenii  were, 
on  aome  occasions,  applied  to  me  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating established  anuses,  even  at  the  expense 
of  humanity.  As  an  official  and  part^  man,  from 
a  chivalry  of  sentiment  insepamble  m>m  his  na- 
ture, he  occasionally  displayed  a  dissonance  of  on- 
nion  from  those  with  whom  he  acted,  but  his  m- 
lentionB  were  always  pure ;  he  was  not  made  to 
belong  to  any  set  or  party  of  men ;  he  moved  in 
an  orbit  of  hia  own,  and  was  never  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  any  considerations  either  of 
fear  or  favour.  As  an  orator,  he  was  simple,  eh>- 
quent,  prompt,  and  graoefhl.  As  a  statesman,  he 
entertamed  a  most  profound  veneration  for  tlie 
constitution  of  his  country;  and  even  his  fiiolts 
were  not  of  an  ordinary  or  grovelling  kind.  He 
aimed  not  at  the  attainment  of  transient  popularity, 

ble  repute- 


bat  aspired  to  a  lasting  and  impei 
tion ;  and  his  sovereign  embalmed  his 
with  this  high  ealQgiuni—*<  Windham  was  a  go- 
poioe  patriot  and  a  truly  honest  man.*' 
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Noire,  to  the  defence  of  wnic! 
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Bffe  of  the 
bich  ttie  enemy 
had  paid  the  utmost  attention.  Sir  Oeoige 
Beckwilh,  aware  of  the  diffiouUy  of  oany- 
ing  this  position,  determined  not  to  hazard 
an  attack  in  front,  bat  to  tarn  the  enemy's 
left  by  the  mountains,  and  fall  upon  ttis 
flank.  This  difficult  enterprise  was  con- 
fided to  the  resenre  of  the  British  army, 
under  Brigadiei^ffeneral  Wale,  who  was 
ordered  to  carry  through  the  operation  on 
the  niffht  of  the  3d  of  February.  Gene- 
ral Wale,  haTing  obtained  important  in- 
telligence, which  led  him  to  think  that  the 
route  marked  oat  in  his  orders  might  be 
considerably  shortened,  and  that  the  mar 
neuvre  miffht  succeed  with  less  difficulty 
and  loss  if  it  were  executed  daring  the 
preceding  day,  advanced  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  after  a  short,  but  severe 
conflict,  forced  the  pass  of  the  river,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  his  undertaking. 
This  exploit  decided  the  campaign;  no 
sooner  had  the  Captain-general,  Ernouf, 
perceived  that  his  flank  was  turned,  and 
that  the  heights  were  in  possession  of  the 
British,  dian  he  hoisted  the  white  flag  at 
his  head-quarters,  and  all  the  other  places 
in  the  island  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  the  French  part 
of  the  island  of  St.  Martin's  was  surren- 
dered by  capitulation;  and  on  the  14th, 
Commodore  Tahie  took  possession  of  the 
whole  island.  After  the  surrender  of  St 
Martin's,  the  British  commodore  sailed  for 
Eustatius,  which  capitulated  without  re- 
sistance ;  and  thus  the  enemy  was  depriv- 
ed of  his  last  colonial  possession  in  the 
American  islands. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Guada 
loupe,  two  French  frigates,  of  forty-eight 
guns  each,  along  with  two  vessels  of  the 
same  nation  armed  m^u/e,  carrying  troops 
and  stores  for  the  succour  of  that  island, 
were  met  at  sea  by  the  Junon  frigate.  Cap- 
tain Shortland,  about  one  hundred  and  fifnr 
miles  from  their  destination.  The  British 
captain,  having  been  decoyed  into  a  situa- 
tion which  left  him  no  alternative  but 
either  to  fight  or  to  surrender,  determined 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  while  a  brig  that 
was  in  company  effected  her  escape.  The 
two  frigates  lay,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Junon,  while  one  of  the  smaller  vessels 
passed  her  bowsprit  on  the  larboard,  and 
the  other  on  her  starboard  quarters.  In 
this  situation,  they  opened  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  their  victim  from  all  sides, 
the  muskets  of  the  enemy*s  troops  beinff 
particularly  galling.  CaptaiA  Shortland 
soon  perceivM  that  his  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess depended  apon  an  effort  to  ooard  one 
of  the  fri^tes ;  but  the  pai^  ordered  upon 
this  service  were  almost  au  cut  off,  by  a 


general  v<dley  dineled  againsi  them  by  the 
troops.  After  tiie  battle  had  rag«d  for 
some  time,  the  enemy,  in  their  turn,  at- 
tempted to  board,  but  they  were  three  times 
repulsed ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  ac- 
tion of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  that  the  Ju- 
non struck  her  colours.  In  this  unequA 
conflict,  ninety  of  the  British  seamen  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  vessel  was  re- 
duced to  so  complete  a  wreck  that  the  next 
day  she  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 
The  gallantry  displayed  in  this  action,  in 
which  Captain  Shortland  was  mortelly 
wounded,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
•annals  of  the  British  navy.  Every  man 
did  his  duty,  and  the  gallant  captain,  with 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  headed  his  men  till  the 
last  moment,  when  a  langridce  shot  laid 
him  senseless  on  the  deck,  and  terminated 
his  heroic  career. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement of  Amboyna,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing dependent  islands,  were  carried  by  a 
coup  de  main,  by  an  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain Tucker,  when  seven  armed  ships  and 
forty-seven  merchant  vessels,  many  of 
them  richly  laden,  rewarded  the  gallant 
enterprise  of  the  victors. 

The  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauii- 
tius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  had  long  serv- 
ed to  afford  shelter  and  protection  to  a  veir 
large  number  of  French  privateers,  which 
scoured  the  seas  in  the  track  of  the  East 
India  shipping,  and  had  captured  vessels 
of  that  description  to  an  enormous  amount. 
Their  captures  they  either  took  to  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  latter  ;*  as  being  a  place  not 
only  naturally  of  greater  strenffth,  but  garri- 
soned and  protected  by  a  much  larger  force. 
In  the  hopes  of  regaining  this  booty,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  the  nest  of 

Srivateers  which  infestedthese  seas,  expe- 
itions  were  planned,  first  a^^ainst  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  and  afterwaros  against  the 
Isle  of  France.  A  force  was  collected, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Europeans,  and  two  thousand  native  troops, 
who  were  afterwards  joined  by  a  thousand 
men  from  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Keating,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  expedition  asainst  tiie  Isle 
of  Bourbon  was  confided.  By  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition, 
under  Commodore  Kowly,  the  destruction 
of  the  French  batteries  and  guns  at  St. 
Paul's  took  place  in  the  month  of  Septem- 


*  111  the  ten  months  pracediog  the  iUl  of  Ihii 
island,  it  has  been  caleulated  that  the  inaonnoa 
otRcm  of  Bengal  alone,  wara  loaan  three  aul- 
Uom  sterling  1^  oa|)taras.— <itoeoi0il  </tls  captere 
ijf  Mauritiui.)  Thia  is  probably  an  aiaggeration, 
but  the  real  kisB  must  have  been  inuMOM  to  aflM 
10  radial 
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ber,  1809;  and  dispositions  harinff  been 
made  for  an  attaek  on  St.  Dennis^  a  nerald 
presented  himself  with  an  offer  from  the 
governor,  Colonel  St.  Sasanne,  to  capita^ 
&te,  which  proposal  was  readily  acqni- 
csoed  in,  and  Uie  whole  island  passed 
tuider  Uie  sway  of  the  British  sceptre. , 

A  body  of  troops  from  the  British  settle- 
ments in  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
amountinff  to  about  ten  thousand,  destined 
for  the  nSuction  of  the  Isle  of  France,  ar- 
lived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  31  st 
of  November,  1810.  This  army  was  com- 
manded by  Major-general  John  Aberorom- 
bie,  second  son  of  General  $ir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  and  the  whole  fleet  nnder  Admi- 
ral Bertie,  including  transports  and  ships 
of  war,  amounted  to  seventy  sail.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  the  troops  effected  a 
landing  under  cover  of  the  fire-ships,  and 
on  the  dd  of  December,  prepared  for  at- 
tacking the  forts ;  but  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. General  de  Caen,  the  French  gover- 
nor, rendered  all  further  operations  unne- 
eesearv,  by  proposing  to  capitulate  on  the 
condition  that  the  troops  should  return  to 
France  without  being  considered  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  These  terms,  under  all  the 
eircnmstanoes,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
allow,  and  on  the  same  day  the  capitula- 
tion was  signed,  by  which  the  Isle  of 
France,  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and 
valuable  merchandise,  five  large  frigates, 
le  smaller  ships  of  war,  and  twenty- 
ht  merchantmen,  with  two  captured  Bri- 
East  Indiamen,  were  surrendered  to 
his  majesty*s  arms.  By  the  conquest  of 
these  islands,  the  French  were  deprived  of 
dieir  last  establishments  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Great  Britain  now 
reigned  without  a  rival  in  the  east,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
the  island  of  Java. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
sn  event  occurred  which  susnended  the 
royal  functions,  and  plunged  the  country 
into  great  distress  and  embarrassment. 
Tt»  Princess  Amelia,  the  youngest  and  fa- 
vourite daughter  of  the  king,  after  a  pain- 
ful and  protracted  illness,  died  on  the  3d 
of  November.  The  circumstance  of  an 
amiable  and  beloved  child,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  passing  rapidly  to  her  dissolution, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  acute  sufferings, 
naturally  preyed  on  the  paternal  feelings 
of  his  majesty :  his  whole  mind  became 
absorbed  tn  the  fate  of  his  daughter;  he 
dwelt  upon  her  deplorable  situation  with 
harassing  and  weakening  grief  and  de- 
roair ;  till  at  length  the  powers  of  his  un- 
(ierstanding  sunk  under  the  pressure,  and 
he  fell  a  prey  to  that  mental  disorder, 
ander  whio&  he  had  suffered  so  much  two- 
and -twenty  years  before,  and  to  which  he 
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had  been  occasionally  subject  in  the  inter- 
val.* 

Some  days  before  the  indisposition  of 
the  kin^,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
stating  It  to  be  the  royal  pleasure  that  par- 
liament should  not  assemole  till  the  month 
of  December,  but  the  usual  commission  not 
being  prepared,  the  meeting  of  parliament 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  November,  the 
period  to  which,  by  a  former  commission. 
It  had  been  proro^ed.  The  only  case  in 
history  exactly  similar  to  that  which  now 
presented  itself,  was  the  precedent  of 
1788--9:  parliament  had  that  year  been 
prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November,  and 
as  the  regular  commission  for  its  further 
intended  prorogation  had  not  been  signed 
by  the  king,  it  necessarily  met  on  that 
day.  The  peers  and  the  commons  each 
remained  in  their  separate  chambers,  and 
after  the  state  of  his  majesty's  mental 
health  had  been  explained,  an  adjournment 
for  fifteen  days  was  unanimously  resolved 
upon.  This  precedent,  so  analogous  in  its 
circumstances,  was  strictly  followed  upon 
the  present  melancholy  occasion ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  and  me  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  were  directed  to  trans- 
mit letters  to  the  members  of  their  respec- 
tive houses,  requiring  their  attendance  on 
Thursday  the  16th  of  November. 

From  the  peculiarly  mild  symptoms  as- 
sumed by  his  majesty's  complaint  at  the 
comrpencement  of  his  present  illness,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  malady  would  not  be 
of  long  continuance,  but'would  soon  yield 
to  medical  care  and  skill.  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  and  Drs.  Heberden  and  Bailie,  were 
the  physicians  first  called  in.  By  them, 
the  bulletins  were  signed,  which  were  re- 
gularly issued,  at  first  once,  and  afterwards 
twice  a  day,  from  the  S9th  of  October  to 
the  4th  of  November,  when  the  signature 
of  Dr.  Reynolds  for  the  first  time  ^peer- 
ed. On  the  9tii  day  of  that  month.  Dr. 
Willis  was  called  in ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  was  inferred  that  his  majes- 
ty's disorder  had  assumed  a  more  decided 
and  obstinate  character  than  was  originally 
contemplated. 

When  parliament  again  assembled  on 


*  When  the  Princeii  Ametia  felt  that  her  end 
It  fiMtappRMchinir,  the  ordered  a  ring  to  be  madei, 
donnr  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  inaeribed  with 
the  woroe-^  Remtmbtr  etc."  Tbia  token  of  her 
dying  afleciion,  ahe  silently  placed  upon  the  finger 
of  her  royal  lather  at  hia  next  viatt  to  her  cham- 
ber. Her  own  depaitare  waa  ao  near  that  ahe 
never  knew  the  fatal  oonaeqaencea.  Tlie  king, 
who  6U  all  that  Ihia  chaige  hnported,  ratiied  fram 
her  apartment  extrameiy  antated.  and  when  the 
dimolution  of  hit  beloved  oliild  actually  took  place, 
hia  romd  waa  no  longer  in  a  atate  tt>  derive  coo- 
aolation  fhmi  the  rmc^oa  that  death  had  lenni* 
natedheraufMttgs. 
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the  16th  of  November,  ministers  inibrmed 
the  two  hoases  that  the  medical  atteniji- 
ants  of  his  majesty  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  his  majesty's  health  was 
in  a  state  of  progressiTe  improTement,  and 
that  they  continued  to  express  the  roost 
flattering  and  confident  hopes,  that  he 
would,  m  a  very  short  space  of  time,  be 
enabled  to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  functions.  On  the  faith  of  these 
representations,  the  two  houses,  afler  some 
debate,  consented  to  a  second  adjournment 
till  the  29th  of  November. 

In  the  interval,  all  the  members  of  the 
privy  council  were  summoned  by  the  pre- 
sident, to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  phvsicians,  touching  the  state 
of  his  roajesty*s  health,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  his  speedy  resumption  of  tne  royal 
authority.  Earl  Camden,  as  president  of 
the  council,  alone  interrogatea  the  physi- 
cians, and  the  answera,  which  were  very 
short  and  general,  conveyed  an  opinion  that 
his  majesty's  complaint  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  his  recovery  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

Taking  their  stand  upon  the  result  of 
this  examination,  ministers,  when  parlia^ 
i^ent  met  on  the  29th  of  November,  again 
moved  and  carried  a  further  adjournment 
till  the  13th  of  December.  During  this 
period  the  disease  of  his  majesty  by  no 
means  abated,  and  it  was  generallv  under- 
stood that  the  malady  threatenecf  a  long 
and  tedious  endurance,  and  even  cast 
doubts  upon  the  ultimate  and  perfect  re- 
covery of^the  royal  patient  When,  there- 
fore, parliament  met  for  the  fourth  time, 
ministers  were  under  the  necessitv  of  pro- 
posing that  the  physicians  shoulcf  be  exa- 
minea  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  each 
house ;  and  of  explicitly  stating,  that  if 
the  report  should  not  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  speedy  recovery,  they  would  then  pro- 
pose measures  to  supply  the  defect  in  the 
royal  authority.  The  physicians  in  the 
examination  that  took  place,  described  his 
majesty's  disorder  to  be  a  derangement  of 
mind,  cloeelj  allied  to  delirium,  and  occa- 
sionally falling  into  it ;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  established  the  fact,  that  his 
majesty  was  not  onl^  at  this  time  totally 
incapable  of  performing  the  hig;h  functions 
of  his  royal  office,  but  that  his  recovery 
would  be  slow  and  remote.  Under  these 
circumstances,  all  idea  of  further  adjourn- 
ment was  at  an  end,  and  ministers  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  towards 
the  appointment  of  a  regency.  The  ses- 
sion not  having  been  opened  by  the  royal 
authority,  could  not  be  constitutionally  re- 
garded as  the  parliament  of  the  united 
Kingdom  df  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
mere^  as  a  convention  of  the  two  estates ; 
tt  was  necessary,  thereforot  to  have  regard 


to  this  character  in  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  in  opening  the  business  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Perceval  moved  three  distinct 
propositions,  declaratory  to  the  present 
incapacity  of  the  king ;  of  the  competency 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  supply 
the  defect;  and  of  the  necessitv  of  passing 
a  bill  for  maintaining  entire  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  3ke  king.*  The  first 
of  these  resolutions  passed  unanimously; 
the  second,  with  the  single  negative  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  denied  that  all  the 
estates  of  this  realm  were  '^lawfully,  fuUy, 
and  freely  represented  in  parliament."  On 
the  third  resolution,  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved 
an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  praving  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  regent.  On  this  amendment, 
long  and  animated  debates  took  place,  but 
as  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  which theyhad  maintained 
and  acted  upon  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  opposition  were  out-voted  in 
the  commons  oy  a  maiority  of  a  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  in  the  lords  by  twenty^ix 
voices. 

It  is  evident  that  very  serious  objections 
existed  to  both  modes  of  proceeding,  whe- 
ther by  bill  or  by  address ;  the  mere  read- 
ing over  the  resolutions  suggest  them :  a 
regent  was  to  be  appointed  by  a  bill,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  king,  whose  inca- 
pacity was  the  sole  cause  of  the  measure, 
was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  to  be  declared  to 
have  given  his  assent  to  an  act  (for  with- 
out the  royal  assent  an  act  of  parliament 
is  of  no  validity)  which  constituted  ano- 
ther person  regent;  because,  as  that  bill 


*  Reiolutuma  mooed  by  Ma.  Pkrckval  <m  the 
80fA  ^  December,  1810. 

I.  That  hia  majesty  is  prevented  by  indiapon- 
tion  from  coming  to  parliament,  and  from  at- 
tending to  public  businesB,  and  that  the  pervonal 
exercise  of^  the  royal  authority  is  thereby,  for  the 
present,  interrupted. 

II.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  aixl  tempoml,  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  now  asMrabled,  end  lawfully,  fully,  and 
freely  representin{|  all  the  estates  of  tne  people  of 
this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the 
defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  roval  autho> 
rity,  arising  fram  his  miyeaty's  said  imuspoSltioo, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may 
appear  to  rsouira. 

in.  That  n>r  this  puipyee,  and  for  maintaining 
entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  oommona  of  Great  Britain,  siioald  detennine 
on  the  means  whereby  the  royal  aawnt  may  be 
given  in  parliament  to  such  bill  aa  may  be  passed 
By  the  two  houses  of  parliament^  resipectins  the 
exereise  of  the  powen  and  authontiea  or  the 
crown,  in  the  nune  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
king,  during  the  conlinmuice  of  hit  m^jea^'s  pre* 
sant  indispoBition. 
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ex]pre88ed  it,  his  majesty  was  incapable 
of  exercising  his  royu  fanctions.  The  ob- 
jectioiis  to  proceeding  by  address  were 
not  so  glaring,  but  they  were  not  less  real : 
the  Pnnce  of  Wales  was  to  be  reqnested 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  resent, 
and  when  he  had  assumed  that  office, 
and  opened  parliament  in  that  capacity,  an 
act  or  parliament  was  then  to  be  passed 
constitatin?  him  regent. 

It  is  well  known,  that  daring  the  king's 
indisposition,  in  1788,  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  ungnarded  warmth,  denied  the 
right  and  power  of  parliament  to  confer 
the  Toyvl  authority;  and  asserted,  in  too 
strong  and  nnqualified  terms,  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir- 
apparent,  to  succeed  to  the  regency  as  a 
matter  of  coarse.  This  doctrine  was  now 
abandoned,  and  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  declared  b^  the  members  of  op- 
position, that  the  pnnce  had  no  right  to 
exercise  the  royal  functions,  except  such 
as  he  derived  from  the  decision  of  the  two 
estates  of  parliament.* 

After  the  resolations  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  regarding  the 
mode  of  supplying  Ihe  defect  of  the  per^ 
sonal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  nad 
receiTed  tho  sanction  of  the  two  estates  of 
the  realm,  another  series  of  resolutions 
was  broaght  forwvd  by  Mr.  PerccTal,  ex- 
pressive of  the  expediency  of  vesting  the 
royal  authority  in  Uie  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
**  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,"  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  limitations  enumerat- 
ed in  those  resolutions.! 

The  members  of  opposition  made  a  vi- 
gorous and  formidable  stand  against  the 
genera]  principle  of  restrictions,  as  well  as 
against  the  particular  limitations  of  the 
royal  power,  which  ministers  proposed  to 
impose  upon  the  regent :  in  many  of  the 
divisions,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  their  re- 
spective friends,  as  well  as  by  other  mem- 
bers, who  usually  voted  with  ministers, 
and  the  existing  government  carried  some 
of  their  motions  by  very  small  majorities. 
Tlie  proposed  exception  to  the  grant  of 
peerages  in  favour  of  military  officers,  was 
oppoMd  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  in  this,  as 
in  the  other  restrictions,  the  precedent  of 
1788-9  was  ultimately  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Ponaonby'i  ipeeeb  in  the  booM  of  oom- 


Dec.  20th.  1811 

•fReMohaiona  wumd  6«  Ma.  PaacsvAL  or  Ike 
Zlati/ December,  mo. 

I.  That  for  th«  purpote  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
ai  die  royal  anthority,  during  th«  contino- 
if  hb  nmgjeUbfm  illneH»  in  rach  muunbT,  and 


lomidi  extent,  m  the  present 

the  iif«nt  concerrn  of  Ihe  netion  appear  to  re- 

qairo,  it  ie  expedient  that  hit  royal  highnew  the 


As  soon  as  parliament  had  come  to  the 
determination  to  proceed  by  bill,  and  not 
by  address,  and  Mr.  Perceval  had  sketched 
the  plan  of  his  proposed  restrictions,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  nis  royal  highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  communicating  to  him 
his  intentions.  The  prince,  in  replv,  sim- 
ply and  briefly  referrea  Mr.  Perceval  to  the 
celebrated  letter,  which,  on  a  similar  occa* 
sion,  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  which 
he  had,  in  a  most  dignified  and  p:werfttl 
strain  of  argument,  protested  against  the 
proposed  plan  of  restricted  regencv,  not 
oecause  it  conveved  a  reflection  on  his  per- 
sonal character,^  but  because,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  broke  througrh  the  very  essence  of 
the  British  constitution.  His  royal  hirii- 
ness,  however,  agreed  to  accept  the  high 
and  important  trust,  even  though  fettered 
and  limited  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  his 

Prince  of  Walee,  being  reeident  within  the  realm, 
•hall  be  empowered  to  exerciee  and  to  adminiater 
the  royal  authority,  aroordiDg  to  the  lawa  and 
oonatitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  and  onder  the  atyle  and 
title  of  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  lo  uae,  exe- 
cute, and  perform,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  hii  nugeety,  all  authoritiea,  prerogative!,  acts  of 
government,  and  admintitretion  of  the  tame,  that 
belong  to  the  king  of  thia  realm,  to  nae,  execate,  and 
perform,  according  to  the  law  thereof,  aul^eet  to 
inch  limiiationa  and  excepliona  aa  ihall  be  provided. 

II.  That  the  pov^ti  to  be  given  to  nia  royal 
highneas  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  shall  not  eitena  to 
the  granting  of  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  peerage 
of  the  realm  to  any  perron  whatever,  except  lo— 
(penons  who  have  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  country  by  sea  or  land.) 

III.  That  the  said  power  shall  not  extend  to  the 
granting  of  any  office  whatever  in  reveonon  or  to 
the  granting  of  any  office,  salary,  or  pension,  for 
other  terms  than  during  his  mijesty'i  pleasure, 
except  such  offices  as  are  by  law  rel|uired  to  be 
granted  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour. 

IV.  That  the  said  power  shall  not  extend  to  the 
granting  of  any  part  of  hia  mineaty's  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  except  as  for  as  relates  to  the  renewal 
ofleaaea. 

V.  That  the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  illnesR, 
shall  he  committed  to  the  queen's  most  excellent 
majesty;  and  that  her  m^jeaty  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  fhmi,  and  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point such  persons  as  she  shall  think  proper,  to 
the  aeveral  offices  in  his  m^etHy't  household ;  and 
todispose.orderand  manage, all  other  matten  and 
things  relating  to  the  care  of  his  mijesty's  royal 
perron,  during  the  time  aforeaaid ;  and  that,  for 


the  better  enabling  her  m^leaty  to  discharge  this 
important  taak,  it  la  alao  expedient  that  a  council 
ahall  be  appointed,  to  advise  and  assist  her  ma- 
jesty in  the  several  matters  aforeaak! ;  and  with 
power,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  see  cause, 
to  examine,  upon  oath,  the  physicians  and  others 
attending  his  miuesty's  perron,  touching  the  state 
of  his  mqesty'k  health,  and  all  other  matten  relet- 
ingtherelo. 

The  regency  bill,  of  which  the  above  rerolo- 
tions  may  be  considered  as  an  official  afaatract, 
enacted,  that  the  reatriction  impoaed  on  the  exe- 
cutive power  as  exereised  by  the  prince-regent, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1819b 
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aopieheDsion,  might  prevent  him  from  ful- 
mlioff  its  duties  so  completely  and  bene- 
fioinlTy  to  the  nation  as  he  could  wish. 
In  these  Tiews,  the  royal  brothers  of  the 
prince  fully  concurred,  and  in  a  species  of 
extrarofficial  note  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  entered  their  protest  against  a 
proceeding,  which  they  considered  «*  per* 
feody  unconstitutional,  and  as  contrary  to 
and  subversive  of  the  principles  which 
seated  their  family  upon  the  throne  of  'this 
realm." 

Parliament  was. opened  in  the  usual 
form  by  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1811.  Theregen* 
oy  bill,  which  had  passed  through  the  two 
houses  as  estates  or  the  realm,  was  again 
brought  before  parliament  in  its  reg^ar 
and  constitutional  character;  every  paft 
of  it  was  asain  canvassed ;  and,  on  every 
debate  and  division,  the  strength  and  num- 
bers of  ministers  increased,  while  the  op- 
position became  feeble  and  languid  in  their 
resistance. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  political  at- 
tachments and  principles  of  the  prince-re- 
gent lay  all  on  the  side  of  Earl  Grev  and 
Lord  Grenville ;  and  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  existinff  administration 
would  be  dissolved,  and  the  members  who 
now  occupied  the  opposition  benches, 
taken  into  power;  but  the  period  for  the 
instillation  was  fast  approaching,  and  no 
arrangements  for  a  new  ministry  had  been 
made.  In  the  mean  time,  the  malady  of 
the  king,  after  undergoing  frequent  and 
great  variations,  assumed  a  much  more 
mild  and  favourable  form,  and  the  physi- 
cians again  pronounced  his  majesty's  com- 
plete recovery  as  not  far  distant.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  difficulty 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  government 
hy  any  other  hands  than  those  which 
would  continae  to  possess,  through  the 


medium  of  the  queen's  council,*  so  large 
a  share  of  power  and  patronage  of  tne 
executive,  determined  the  prince  to  retain 
the  present  ministers.     This  determina- 
tion he  communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval,  in 
a  note,  dated  the  4th  of  Februanr ;  at  the 
same  time  explicitl)r  and  candidly  statioff 
to  him,  that  thejnesistible  impulse  of  filiu 
dutj  and  affection  to  his   beloved    and 
afflicted  father,  made  -him  unwilling  to  do 
a  single  act  which  might  retard  his  reco- 
venr;  and  that  this  consideration  alone 
had  dictated  the  decision  now  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Perceval.    He  added,  that  it 
would  not  be  one  of  the  least  blessing 
that  would  result  from  the  restoration  of  his 
majes^  to  health  and  to  the  personal  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  functions,  that  ii  would 
rescue  the  regency  from  a  situation  of  un- 
exampled erooarrassment,  and  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  affairs,  ill  calculated,  he  fear- 
ed, to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  united 
kingdom  in  this  awful  and  perilous  crisis, 
and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
^nuine  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   Mr.  Perceval,  in  reply,  alter  stating 
the  readiness  of  himself  and  his  collea^ea 
to  remain  in  office,  lamented  that  the  pnnce 
should  still  regaid  the  restrictions  as  un- 
constitutional ;  but  assured  him  that,  even 
under    these   restrictions,  any    ministry, 
which  should  possess  the  confidence  and 
support  of  his  royal  highness,  would  find 
no  aifficulty  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
-nation  with  satisfaction,  credit,  and  success. 
Bj  the  continuance  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration in  office,  the  sub-division  of 
the  sovereign  functions,  occasioned  by  the 
regencjr-bill,  became  again  united  in  the 
executive  government ;  and  the  prince  and 
his  ministers,  by  contributing  their  respec- 
tive portions,  preserved,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  the  integrity  of  the  sovereign 
power  and  influence. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

roBXioM  HnroBV :  Sudden  Death  of  the  Crown-priaoe  of  Sweden— Msnhsl  BemadoCle  eltelad 
Crown>prinoe»Marriag»  of  the  Emperor  NspolMo  to  the  ArehdutcheM  Maria  LouiMH-Rapid  Ad- 
vanoM  made  fay  the  Emperor  Napoleon  towards  the  Establiahment  of  an  abaolote  Deapotvm— Do- 
eree  for  the  Eitabluhment  of  State  Priioii*— for  the  Reffutration  of  Domettic  Servants— for  reetrid- 
ing  the  Operationi  of  the  Frees— Abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte  in  ftvoor  of  his  Son— AnnexatioD 
qfUolland  and  the  Hanse  Towns  to  France— Death  of  the  ^ueen  of  Prussia— Arnientioo  of  Hano- 
ver to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia. 


BoNJLPABTx,  by  subdividing  the  states  of 
Europe,  gratified  the  two  most  prevailinff 
passions  of  his  mind— his  ambition  and 
nis  hatred  to  England.  In  this  way,  he 
extended  his  power  with  his  means  of  an- 
noyance, and  ne  hoped  ultimately  to  obtain 
a  maritime  peace,  by  cutting  on  the  eom- 


meioe  of  Great  Britain  from  the  continent. 
The  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  French 


*Tbe  queen's  council  consisted  of  < 
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empire,  the  intermarriage  of  Napoleon  with 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the 
extension  of  his  influence  in  Sweden  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean, 
emanated  from  these  feelings,  and  tended 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 

The  possession  of  Sweden  could  not  he 
so  openly  and  directly  acquired,  as  the 
possession  of  other  continental  states ;  but 
a  fortunate  conjuncture  in  public  affairs, 
soon  afforded  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
such  an  influence  in  that  country*  as  seem- 
ed to  advance  Napoleon's  grand  scheme  of 
foreigrn  policy.  Charles  Augustus,  Prince 
of  Augustenberet  who  had,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1810,  heen  elected  to  the  dignity 
of  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  died  sudden- 
ly, on  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  same  year, 
while  he  was  reriewmg  some  regiments 
of  cavalry  on  the  Bonorp  Heath ;  and  his 
death  was  preceded  ana  accompanied  by 
circumstances,  which  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  a  strong  and  general  sus- 
picion, that  he  had  been  poisoned.  In 
other  times,  his  death  might  nave  appeared 
perfectly  natural,  as  it  probably  was  ;  but 
suspicion  fixed  upon  the  two  families  of 
Fersen  and  Piper,  who  were  thought  to  be 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  apprehensive 
that  his  elevation  to  the  throne  would  de- 
stroy that  influence  which  they  had  lone 
enjoyed  in  the  government.  The  interviu 
which  elapsed  netween  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  his  interment,  gave  time  for 
suspicion  to  spread ;  and  when  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  at  Stockholm,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  the  agitation  had  increased 
to  so  alarming  a  degree,  that  the  populace 
fell  upon  Count  Axel  Fersen,  who  led  the 
procession  in  his  carriage  and  six,  and  ac- 
tually tore  him  to  pieces.  In  order  to  calm 
this  dreadful  ferment,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  bv  the  king,  ana  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  government  to  remove  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  by  an  open  iudi- 
cial  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  their  favourite.  A  reward  of  twenty 
^onsand  rix  dollars,  was  also  offered 
to  any  person  who  would  give  such 
evidence,  touching  the  supposed  murder, 
as  would  convict  the  offender,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank  or  description.  The  re- 
sult of  the  examination  was,  that  the  crown- 
prince  had  died  a  natural  death,  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy;  and  public  tranquillitjr  being  in 
a  few  days  restored,  the  attention  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  was  fixed  on  the 
choice  that  was  about  to  be  made  of  his 
successor. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  four  estates 
of  Sweden  were  assembled  at  Orebro,  for 
Che  purpose  of  electing  a  crown-prince,  or 


heir-apparent  to  the  Swedish  throne.  The 
four  candidates  who  aspired  to  this  honour, 
were,  Frederick  VI.  king  of  Denmark; 
the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  son  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  tiie  late  king;  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  brother  to  the  deceased 
crown-prince;  and  the  French  Marshal 
Bemadotte,  Prince  pf  Ponte  Corvo.  Bo- 
naparte, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  diet, 
declared  his  determination  not  to  interfere 
in  the  election ;  the  pleasure  of  the  French 
emperor  was  sufficiently  understood,  and 
Charles  XIII.  in  an  address  to  that  assem- 
bly, delivered  on  the  18th,  stated  *«that 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  induced 
him  to  propose  to  the  assembled  states  of 
the  empire,  his  serene  highness  Jean  Bap- 
tists Julian  Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  as  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and 
his  royal  majesty's  successor  to  the  Swe* 
dish  throne.'**  After  a  short  deliberation, 
the  diet  unanimously  acceded  to  the  re- 
commendation of  their  sovereign;  and 
thus.  Marshal  Bemadotte,  a  man  who  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  French  army  at 
the  a^  of  fifteen,  became  in  the  48th  year 
of  his  age,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish  nation, 
exhausted  by  war,  and  oppressed  with  the 
expense  and  misery  it  had  occasioned, 
eitner  took  no  lively  interest  in  passing 
events,  or  felt  no  indisposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  general,  who,  from  his  connex- 
ion with  Bonaparte,  would  probably  pre- 
serve them  in  future  peace  with  the  powers 
of  the  continent. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  Bema- 
dotte proceeded  to  Sweden;  and  on  the 
1st  of  November,  he  addressed  the  kinff, 
and  the  estates  of  the  realm,  in  a  compfi* 
mentary  speech,  unfolding  views  of  «>- 
verament,  and  maxims  of  policy,  worniy 
of  a  statesman  and  a  sage :  **  Gentlemen, 
deputies  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  ^e 
burghers,  and  the  peasants,"  said  he, 
**  sound  policy,  that  which  alone  the  laws 
of  God  authorize,  must  be  founded  upon 
justice  and  truth :  such  axe  the  principles 
of  the  king ;  they  shall  also  be  mine.  I 
have  beheld  war  close  at  hand,  I  know  its 
desolating  properties;  there  is  nothing 
which  can  console  a  country  for  the  blooa 
of  its  children  shed  in  a  foreign  land. 
Peace  is  the  first  object  of  a  wise  and 
enlightened  govemment  It  is  not  the 
extent  of  a  state  which  constitutes  its 
force  and  independence ;  it  is  its  laws,  its 
industry,  its  commerce,  and  above  all,  its 
natural  spirit.  Sweden,  it  is  trae,  has 
sustained  great  losses,  but  the  honour  of 
the  Swedish  nation  has  not  suffered  die 
least  attaint  Let  us  submit,  gentlemen, 
to  the  decnes  of  Providence,  and  let  us 
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recollect  that  they  have  lef)  us  a  soil  suffi* 
dent  to  support  our  wants,  and  iron  to 
defend  it." 

From  this  moment,  Charles  John,  the 
official  name  given  to  the  crown-prince, 
may  be  considered  as  the  efficient  ruler  of 
Sweden.  Adverse  to  open  and  actual  hos- 
tility with  Great  Britain,  he  continued  for 
some  time  to  permit  the  commercial  inter- 
course to  be  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  when,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, war  was  declared  ajgrainst  England, 
the  Swedish  declaration  of  war  contained 
a  frank,  and  almost  explicit  avowal  that 
this  resolution  was  taken  at  the  instigation 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  taking  council 
of  his  vanity,  sought  a  family  alliance 
'  with  the  rojii  house  of  Austria ;  and  Mar- 
shal Berthier,  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel, 
was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  demand  the  Archdutchess  Maria 
Louisa  in  marriage.  The  princess,  exult- 
ing in  the  conquest  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  was  easily  won  ;*  and  her  royal 
father  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive, 
that,  by  this  union,  he  should  be  enabled 
either  to  participate  in  the  glory  and  pros- 

Serity  of  Napoleon,  or  to  recover  his  lost 
ominions  by  precipitating  his  fall,  if  ad- 
versity should  overtake  him.  The  council 
of  Vienna,  influenced  by  the  interests  of 
state,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  father, 
bj  dwelling  upon  the  duties  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  moderated  the  emperor's  feel- 
ings of  humility,  by  unveiling  to  him  the 
future,  and  expatiating  upon  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  alliance.  On  Bonaparte 
himself,  this  alliance  operated  as  a  sort  of 
talisman :  it  obscured  all  objects,  unsettled 
his  judgment,  and  introduced  contrarieties 
into  his  whole  system  of  government 
Many  of  his  own  court,  and  those  near  his 
person,  partook  of  the  infatuation  of  their 
sovereign,  and  those  who  perceived  the 
snare  into  which  he  was  advancing,  wanted 
courage  to  exhibit  to  him  the  consequences 
of  his  new  engagements  with  Austria. 

The  marriage  ceremony,  in  which  the 
Archduke  Chfu'les,  as  the  proxy  of  Napo- 


*  It  wu  at  fint  generally,  indeed  almost  univer- 
■ally  imagined,  that  the  archdutcheM  waa  an  un- 
willinff,  though  raaigned  victim  to  the  preaenra- 
lion  of  her  family— another  viigin  of  Gilead,  obe- 
dient to  the  callt  of  filial  reverance  and  duty;  but 
no  suppotition  could  be  more  erroneous,  u  soon 
appeared  how  much  of  the  blood  of  the  Lomines 
flowed  in  her  yeins ;  she  was  gay,  lively,  and  al- 
most playful ;  and  so  eariy  did  she  begin  to  iden* 
tify  henelf  with  the  French  nation,  and  to  exult 
in  the  glory  of  her  future  lord,  that,  according  to 
the  foreign  journals,  she  one  day,  before  she  left 
Vienna,  hastened  eagerly  into  her  father's  apar^ 
roent,  and  announced  to  him  a  French  victory  in 
'  hepenimula,  bjr  ezclainung  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 

We  have  oblauiad  great  advantages  in  Spain.^ 


I  leon,  received  the  hand  of  his  august  rel» 
:  tive,  was  performed  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
at  Vienna,  in  the  church  of  the  Angus- 
tines,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Austria.  On  the  13th, 
the  Empress  and  Queen,  Maria  Louisa, 
left  Vienna,  and  on  the  27th,  she  arrived 
at  Compeigne,  where  she  was  met  by  the 
emperor.  From  Vienna  to  Paris,  the  road 
by  which  the  princess  advanced,  seemed 
strewed  with  flowers;  and  this  alliance 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  gayety  to  the  volatile  French 
and  the  stately  German  nations.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  the  civil  ceremony  of  the  celebra- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor  with  the  Princess  Maria  Louisa, 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  Mars,  in  the  im- 
perial chateau  of  St.  Cloud ;  and  on  the 
following  day  the  religious  ceremony  was 
perform^  by  the  grand  almoner  and  two 
assistant  bishops,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Louvre.  To  mark  the  epoch  of  this  marriage 
by  acts  of  indulgence  and  benevolence, 
Bonaparte  presented  a  free  pardon  to  al! 
deserters  from  the  French  armies,  previous 
to  the  year  1806,  and  to  all  others  on  im- 
mediately  joining  their  corps ;  all  unpaid 
fines  imposed  by  3ie  judgment  of  the  pelice 
were  remitted;  six  thousand  girls,  each 
portioned  by  the  state  with  from  six  to 
twelve  thousand  francs,  were  to  be  married 
to  as  many  retired  soldiers  of  their  com- 
munes; and  twelve  thousand  dishes  of 
meat,  twelve  thousand  loaves  of  bread,  and 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  pipes  of  wine, 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  by  lottery 
among  the  poor. 

The  most  splendid  rejoicings,  illumina- 
tions, concerts,  and  festivals,  took  place  on 
this  important  occasion.  But  a  great  ca- 
lamity occurred,  which  threw  a  shade  over 
those  demonstrations  of  joy.  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg  had  griven  a  distinguished  ball, 
when  unhappily  the  dancing  room,  which 
was  temporary,  and  erected  in  the  gar- 
den, caught  fire.  No  efforts  could  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  in  which  seve- 
ral persons  perished,  and  particularly  the 
sister  of  Pnnce  Schwaraenberg  himself. 
This  tra^c  occurrence  struck  a  damp  on 
the  public  mind,  and  was  considered  as  a 
bad  omen,  especially  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  marriage  of  Louih  XVI. 
with  a  former  Princess  of  Austria  had  been 
siffnalized  by  a  similar  disaster. 

The  day  after  their  marriage.  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa  received  the  felicitations 
of  the  senate,  and  the  great  public  oflScers 
of  the  state.  «•  Sire,"  said  the  president 
to  the  emperor,  *^  Europe  contemplates 
with  rapture  the  august  daughter  of  the 
sovereign  of  Austria  on  the  glorious  tiirone 
of  Napoleon.     Piovidence,  in  reserving 
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for  jon  this  illustriooB  spouse,  has  been 
pleslaed  to  manifest  more  and  more  that 
yoQ  have  been  born  for  the  happiness  of 
nations,  and  to  secure  the  repose  of  the 
world."  The  orator  next  adaressing  the 
empress,  said :  *'  Madame,  the  shouts  of 
joy  which  have  everywhere  accompanied 
your  majesty's  steps ;  that  concert  of  be- 
nedictions, which  still  echoes  from  Vienna 
to  Paris,  are  the  faithful  expressions  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  senate 
comes  to  offer  to  your  majesty  testimonies 
of  homage  not  less  ardent— not  less  sin- 
cere. The  imperial  crown,  which  spar- 
kles on  your  brow,  and  that  other  crown 
of  graces  and  virtues  which  tempers  and 
aomns  the  lustre  of  its  rays,  attract  to- 
wards you  the  hearts  of  thirty  million  of 
Frenchmen,  who  make  it  their  joy  and 
pride  to  salute  you  by  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  The  French,  whom  you  have 
adopted,  and  to  whom,  by  the  most  sacred 
of  promises,  you  have  vowed  the  senti- 
raenls  of  a  tender  mother,  vou  will  find 
worthy  of  your  kind  regjard.  You  will 
more  and  more  cherish  this  good  and  ten- 
der-hearted people,  who  always  feel  an 
anxious  wish  to  love  those  who  govern 
them,  and  to  place  affection  and  honour  by 
the  side  of  zeal  and  obedience.  The  sen- 
timents which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  express  to  your  majesty,  are,  under 
the  guarantee  of  heaven,  like  that  sacred 
oath  which  has  for  ever  united  the  great 
and  splendid  destinies  of  Napoleon  and 
Maria  Louisa.*' 

As  a  domestic  occurrence,  nothing  could 
more  contribute  to  Napoleon's  happiness 
than  his  union  with  Maria  Louisa.  He 
was  accustomed  to  compare  her  with  Jo- 
sephinfs,  by  giving  the  latter  all  the  advan- 
tages of  art  and  grace ;  the  former,  the 
charms  of  simple  modesty  and  innocence. 
His  former  empress  used  every  art  to  sup- 
port or  enhance  her  personal  charms ;  but 
with  so  much  prudence  and  mystery,  that 
the  secret  cares  of  her  toilette  could  never 
be  traced;  her  successor  trusted  for  the 
power  of  pleasing,  to  youth  and  nature. 
Josephine  mismanaged  her  revenue,  and 
incurred  debt  without  scruple.  Maria 
Louisa  lived  within  her  income,  or  if  she 
desired  any  indulgence  beyond  it,  which 
was  rarely  the  case,  she  asked  it  as  a  fa- 
vour from  Napoleon.  Josephine,  accus- 
tomed to  political  intrigue,  loved  to  map 
nage,  to  influence,  and  to  guide  her  hus- 
band ;  Maria  Louisa  desired  only  to  please 
and  to  obey  him :  both  were  excellent 
women,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
fondly  attached  to  Napoleon. 

From  the  moment  that  Bonaparte  con- 
templated this  new  family  alliance,  addi- 
tioittl  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of 


his  country  seemed  also  to  have  been  con- 
tem}>lated ;  and  no  year  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  memorable  reign  presents  such  fla- 
grant instances  of  a  rapid  advance  towards 
absolute  despotism,  as  tbe  year  of  his  mar- 
riage. Besides  the  various  decrees  issued 
wiUi  the  hope  of  preventing  the  introduo 
tion  of  British  merchandise  into  France, 
and  which  from  the  very  nature  of  com* 
merce,  must  have  operated  as  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  Frencn  merchant  as  to  that 
01  the  British  exporter,  he  struck  more  di« 
recti  V  And  fatally  at  the  libertjjr  of  the  sub- 
ject by  his  decrees  for  regulating  state  pri- 
sons, registering  domestic  servants,  'and 
restricting  the  operations  of  the  press. 

The  decree  regSurding  state  prisons,  which 
assumed  the  specious  title  of  a  law  for  the 
relief  of  certain  state  prisoners  in  France, 
established  eight  state  prisons  in  different 

Sarts  of  the  empire ;  and  it  was  explicitly 
eclared  that  there  were  many  persons  in 
France  accused  of  various  crimes  against 
the  state,  whom  it  was  neither  safe  to  libe- 
rate  nor  to  bring  to  trial.  But  the  empe- 
ror, in  order  to  assure  himself  that  none 
of  his  subjects  were  immured  in  these 
prisons,  except  for  lawful  causes,  directed 
**  that  the  state  prisons  should  be  subject ' 
to  a  monthly  inspection  by  commissioners, 
and  that  all  such  persons  should  be  dis- 
char^red  as  were  not  detained  strictly  ac- 
cording to  law."  This  mode  of  relieving 
state  prisoners  was,  in  effect,  a  permanent 
suspension,  or  a  total  abrogation,  of  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus/ 
and  under  this  system,  every  man  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  incur  the  suspicion  of 
government,  might  be  shut  up  in  prison 
and  kept  in  that  situation  without  ever  be- 
ing brought  to  trial,  or  even  put  upon  his 
justification  before  a  legitimate  tribunal. 

The  decree  for  the  registration  of  ser- 
vants advanced  another  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotic  power.  By  this 
imperial  edict,  issued  on  the  3d  of  October, 
all  domestic  servants  in  Paris,  of  botii 
sexes,  under  whatever  denomination  they 
served,  and  whether  their  engagements 
were  by  the  year,  month,  or  even  day, 
were  to  have  their  name,  place  of  birth, 
employment  and  description,  inserted  in  a 
register,  kept  by  the  prefect  of  police, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
they  served.  The  servants  were  to  be  fur- 
nished each  with  a  counter-ticket,  corres- 
ponding to  the  re^ster;  and  all,  who, 
within  a  month,  failed  thus  to  inscribe 
their  names,  subjected  themselves  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  period,  not  less  than  eight 
days,  or  more  than  three  months.  No  per- 
son was  permitted  to  take  into  his  employ- 
ment any  domestic  without  a  card  of  in-- 
scription ;  and  this  card  was  to  be  delivend. 
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into  the  handa  of  the  master,  who  was 
bound  to  notify  upon  it  the  day  of  the  de- 
parture of  his  servant,  and  to  transmit  the 
eard  to  the  prefecture  of  police.  The  dis- 
carded servant  was  also  bound  to  repair  to 
the  prefecture  within  forty-eight  hours,  to 
declare  what  course  he  meant  to  pursue, 
and  to  receive  the  card  again.  Servants 
were  forbidden  to  hire  an^  apartment  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  master  or  the 
prefect;  and  every  servant  out  of  place  for 
more  than  a  month,  who  could  not  ?ive  a 
satisfactory  account  of  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, was  obliged  to  depart  from  Paris 
under  pain  of  punishment  as  a  vagrant. 
This  decree,  altnough  professedly  applica- 
ble only  to  servants,  extended  in  its  opera- 
tions to  masters,  and  the  intercourse  it 
opened  between  domestics  and  the  police 
afforded  an  admirable  opoortunity  for  plac- 
ing all  the  families  in  raris  under  a  spe- 
cies of  eapionagef  or  menial  inspection. 

Several  imperial  decrees  were  issued  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  for  the  pur- 

Ce  of  reducing  the  number  of  printers  and 
ksellers  in  France,  and  for  subjecting 
the  press  to  a  rigid  system  of  censorship. 
By  these  decrees,  a  director-general  was 
appointed,  under  the  order  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  charged  with  the  Superin- 
tendence of  every  thing  relating  to  the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  books.  The  num- 
ber of  printers  in  each  department  was 
limited,  and  the  printers  in  Paris  reduced 
to  sixty.    The  printing  of  any  thing  con- 

nto  the  duty  which  the  subject  owes 
e  sovereign  or  to  the  state,  was  pro- 
hibited, and  offenders  against  this  law  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  punishments  of 
the  penal  code.  All  manuscripts  intend- 
ed for  publication  were  made  subject  to  a 
previous  inspection,  when  the  censor  was 
to  point  out  to  the  author  such  alterations 
or  erasures  as  he  should  think  proper ;  if 
the  author  refused  to  agree  to  these  altera- 
tions, the  sale  of  his  work  was  to  be  in- 
hibited, the  forms  broken,  and  possession 
taken  of  the  sheets  or  copies  printed.  All 
booksellers  were  directed  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense, and  no  license  was  to  be  granted  to 
any  person  wishing  to  begin  the  business 
of  a  bookseller,  but  such  as  should  have  re- 
commended themselves  by  their  good  cha- 
racter, and  an  attachment  to  their  sovereign 
and  to  their  counter.  Only  one  newspa- 
per was  to  be  published  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments, except  the  Seine ;  and  all  the 
newspapers  in  France  were  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  prefects,  and  were  never 
to  be  published  without  their  approbation. 
These  measures,  no  doubt,  diminished 
the  attachment  of  the  people  of  France  to 
the  emperor,  and  would  probably  in  their 
nltimate  consequence  have  undermined  his 


throne ;  for  eni^atical  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  an  unquestionable  (act,  resting  upon 
the  auUiority  of  all  history,  that  every 
blow  directed  against  the  liberties  of  a  na- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  recoil  upon  the  hand  , 
that  Inflicts  it ;  and  those  measures,  which 
at  first  seem  to  strengtiien  the  government 
of  a  tyrant,  seldom  tail  to  overthrow  the 
fabric  of  despotism,  which,  by  a  short- 
sighted policy,  they  are  intended  to  up- 
hold. 

From  the  period  when  the  house  of 
Orange  was  deprived  of  its  hereditary 
power,  the  Dutch  people  had  maintained  a 
strict  alliance  with  France ;  their  govern- 
ment had  been  changed  in  obsequious  imi- 
tation of  every  change  in  that  countiy ; 
they  had  lost  their  colonies  and  their  com- 
merce by  their  fidelity  to  their  new  allies, 
and  they  had  at  last  accepted  as  a  sove- 
reigrn  the  brother  of  the  French  emperor. 
They  had  been  fortunate  in  the  king  which 
it  had  pleased  Napoleon  to  place  over 
them ;  Louis  Bonaparte  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  their  sufferings,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  attemptecTto  aofWn  those  mea- 
sures which  oppressed  the  Dutch  nation, 
and  paralyzed  the  public  exertions,  won  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.    In   the   war 
waged  by  France  against  the  commercial 
prosperity,  and  the  maritime  greatness,  of 
£2ngland,  it  became  peculiarly  necessary 
that  Holland  should  lend  her  cordial  co- 
operation.   The  coast  of  that  country,  in- 
dented by  rivers  and  inlets,  and  placed  at 
a  distance  of  only  a  few  hours  sail  from 
England,  presented  innumerable  opportu- 
nities for  tne  infraction  of  the  continental 
system.    The  character  and  necessities  of 
the  Dutch— a  nation  indebted  to  commerce 
for  the  very  land  they  inhabit,  who  had 
been  nurtured  in  trade  till  it  had  become 
their  second  nature,  and  who  foresaw  in  the 
accomplishment  of  Bonaparte's  schemes, 
the  overthrow  of  their  aireient  habits  and 
pursuits,  operated  powerfully  against  Uie 
project  for  the  total  exclusion  of  British 
commerce,  and  induced  Napoleon  to  issue 
the  most  strict  and  peremptoiy  orders  to 
Louis  to  enforce  his  decrees  with  rimrar. 
For  a  short  time,  these  orders  were  obey- 
ed, but  the  wretchedness  which  eveiy- 
where  presented  itself,  and  the  numerous 
and  urgent  petitions  of  the  sufferers,  so  far 
prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Louis  over  eveiy 
consideration  of  state  policy,  that  he  threw 
open  the  Dutch  ports,  and  repealed  his  de- 
crees against  commerce.    This  conduct  o. 
the  tributary  sovereiffu  of  Holland,  was 
highly  resented  by  the  French  emperor; 
and  Louis  at  length,  finding  that  all  his  en- 
deavours and  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  ^e 
Dutch  nation  were  unavailing,  abdicated 
his  throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son, 
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Lonis  Napoleon.  This  act  of  abdication, 
which  bore  date  the  let  of  July,  not  having 
been  pieyiously  concerted  with  Bonaparte, 
was  aecLared  invalid ;  and  on  the  9th  day 
of  the  same  month,  an  imperial  decree  was 
issaed  from  Paris,  by  which  the  kingdom 
of  Holland  was  nnited  to  the  French 
empire.  The  annexation  of  Holland  to 
France  was  stated  to  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  union  of  Belgium  to  that 
cmnue, — ^*  It  completes,'*  says  the  Duke 
of  Cadore,  the  French  minister,  in  a  report 
made  to  Napoleon,  ''your  majesty's  em- 
pire, as  well  as  the  execution  of  your  sys- 
tem of  war,  policy,  and  trade,  it  is  the 
first,  but  a  necessary  step,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  your  navy ;  m  fact,  it  is  the  heavi- 
est blow  that  year  majesty  could  inflict 
Dpon  the  navy  and  commerce  of  England." 
'Vhe  next  act  of  usurpation  consisted  in  the 
annexation  of  the  Hanse towns  to  France. 
*'  The  orders  published  by  the  British  con- 
sul in  1806  and  1807  had,"  it  was  said, 
**  rent  in  pieces  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  created  the  necessity  for  the  junction 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse, 
the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Elbe,  to  the  French  empire."*    Thus, 


after  having  extorted  immense  contribu- 
tionn  from  Sie  imperial  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  for  the  support  of 
the  French  armies,  the  guilt  of  these  act? 
of  rapacity  was  consummated  bv  a  decree 
depriving  them  of  their  independence. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  Fre- 
derick William  of  Prussia  returned  to  his 
capital,  after  a  long  and  afflictive  absence. 
The  queen,  whose  high  spirit  had  been 
broken  by  the  disasters  of  her  country, 
languished  till  the  19th  of  July,  when  she 
expired  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  loss  of 
a  beloved  consort,  not  less  distinguished 
for  her  domestic  virtues  than  for  her  per- 
sonal charms,  almost  overpowered  the  dis- 
consolate monarch,  and  he  was  with  diffi- 
cult prevailed  upon  to  abandon  a  resolu- 
tion which  he  haa  taken  to  quit  $ie  affairs 
of  state,  and  to  seek  in  retirement  and  se- 
clusion a  solace  for  Ms  accumulated  dis- 
tresses. Absorbed  in  these  feelings,  he 
saw,  witiiout  emotion,  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  once  so  highly  Valued  by  him 
as  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
safety  of  Europe,  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  become  an  integral 
part  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
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Turn  year  1811,  though  not  characterised 
by  the  fall  of  empires,  was  by  no  means 
deetitate  of  events  calculated  to  render 
this  portion  of  history  interesting  to  the 
present,  and  memorable  in  future  ages. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  germ  of 
a  treoiendous  contest  had  already  begun  to 
take  root ;  and  the  long-pending  differences 
between  the  European  powers  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  assumed  an  as- 
pect that  portended  an  approaching  storm. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  war  still  continued  to  ra^  with  un- 
diminished fury,  and  with  vanous  and  du- 
bious success;  while  the  navy  of  Eng- 
tanu,  finding  ne  adequate  antagonist  on 
the  ocean,  was  oblised  to  satisfy  itself 
with  those  minor  exploits  which  occasion- 
ally presented  themselves,  but  in  which 
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the  skill  and  superiority  of  the  lords  of 
the  ocean  were  always  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March,  a  small 
English  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Hoste,  consisting  of  the  Amphion 
ana  Cerberus,  each  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  of  the  Active  and  Volage,  the  former 
of  thirty-eight,  and  die  latter  of  twenty- 
two  guns,  discovered  off  the  island  of  Lis- 
sa,  in  the  Italian  seas,  a  French  squadron 
of  five  frigates,  one  corvette,  four  brigs, 
two  schooners,  and  two  smaller  vessels, 
commanded  by  Captain  Dubordieu.  On 
the  approach  of  tlie  English  fleet,  the 
enemy  formed  themselves  into  two  divi- 
sions, and  bore  down  under  a  press  of  sail, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  British 
system  of  tactics,  by  breaking  their  ad- 
versary's line.  This  attempt  having  failed 
of  success,  the  French  commodore,  who 
led  the  van  in  the  Favourite,  of  forty-four 
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^uns,  attempted  to  place  the  Eadiah  squap 
dron  between  two  fires,  but  whue  he  was 
maneuvring  for  this  puq)ose,  his  ship  ap- 
proached too  near  the  shore,  and  was  dri- 
ven on  the  rocks  of  Lissa.  The  enemy, 
undismayed  by  the  fote  of  their  commo- 
dore, persisted  in  the  .attempt  to  place  the 
British  between  two  fires,  and  the  star- 
board division  havinjj^  passed  under  the 
stern  of  the  British  ships,  enra^d  them  to 
leeward,  while  the  larboard  division  tacked 
and  remained  to  windward.  Though  the 
enemy  disnlayed  more  than  their  accus- 
tomed skill  on  this  occasion,  and  followed 
up  that  skill  with  a  considerable  share  of 
activity  and  braveiy,  3ret  they  made  no 
impression  on  the  British  squadron;  but 
on  the  contrary,  after  the  battle  had  raged 
about  two  hours,  the  two  French  frigates 
to  the  leeward  struck  their  colours.  'Hiose 
who  had  tacked  to  the  windward,  seeing 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  endeavoured 
to  escape,  but  they  were  closely  pursued, 
and  one  of  them  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, leaving  Captain  Hosts  in  possession 
of  the  Corona,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the 
Bellona,  of  thirty-two  guns.  Besides  these 
vessels,  the  Favourite,  which  had  driven 
on  the  rocks,  shortly  afterwards  blew  up, 
while  the  corvette  and  two  frigates  took 
shelter  in  the  port  of  Lessina.  At  the 
time  that  the  Flora,  Captain  Peridier, 
which  was  one  of  the  frigates  to  leeward, 
struck  her  colours,  the  Amphion,  to  whom 
she  surrendered,  was  so  closely  engaged 
with  the  Bellona,  that  Captain  Iioste  could 
not  spare  a  boat  to  taKe  possession  of 
his  prize,  and  the  Flora,  availing  herself 
of  this  circumstance,  took  an  opportunity 
to  rehoist  her  colours,  and  dishonourably 
to  sheer  off.  Afler  this  most  gallant  ac- 
tion. Captain  Hosts  had  the  gratification 
to  find  that  the  vanquished  ^t  had  on 
board  five  hundred  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  garrisoning  the  islana  of  Lissa,  together 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  an  additional  share  of  splendour 
was  shed  round  the  glory  of  this  enter- 
prise, by  the  entire  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
intention  to  possess  himself  of  that  island. 
The  loss  of  the  English  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  fifty  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded,  but  when  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy's  strength  is  consider- 
ed, that  loss  will  not  be  mought  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  in 
which  the  squadron  was  engaged. 

Another  pliant  service  was  performed 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  the  Pomone 
and  Unite  frigates,  and  the  Scout  sloop  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Barrie.* 
This  officer  had  received  information  that 
the  enemy  had  three  large  vessels  lying  in 
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Sagone  bay,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and 
though  the  position  they  occupied  was 
rendered  strong  both  by  nature  and  art, 
he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
the  attack.  This  resolution  he  was  led  to 
adopt  from  a  knowledge  that  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  taking  in  timber  for  the  use 
of  the  shipyards  at  Toulon,  and  from  being 
well  aware  that  if  these  vessels  could  be 
taken  or  destroyed,  the  progress  of  the 
ships  of  war  now  building  m  that  port 
would  be  arrested.  On  the  30th  of  April 
Captain  Barrie,  with  his  small  squadron^ 
amved  in  the  bay,  and  on  approaching  the 
coast,  he  observed  that  the  enemy,  who 
had  posted  himself  on  the  heij^ts,  was 
prepared  to  receive  and  repel  ms  attack. 
On  these  heights,  were  staticmed  two  hun- 
dred regular  troops,  with  field  pieces,  and 
a  great  number  of  armed  inhabitants ;  while 
the  battery  that  commanded  the  entrance 
to  the  port  was  provided  with  four  guns, 
and  an  adjoining  maitello  tower,  with  a 
large  piece  of  ordnance.  Under  this  pro- 
tection, the  enemy's  ships  were  moored 
within  cable's  length  of  the  battery,  and 
their  broadside  towards  the  sea.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  action  com- 
menced, and  about  half-past  seven  one  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  was  observed  to  be  on 
fire;  shortly  afterwards,  the  other  two 
were  in  the  same  situation,  and  by  the  de- 
termined and  persevering  efiforts  of  the  as- 
sailants, the  battery  andtow^r  were  com- 
pletely silenced.  Thus  in  the  short  space 
of  two  hours,  this  gallant  enterprise  was 
achieved,  with  the  very  trifling  loss  of  two 
men  killed,  and  nineteen  wounded. 

Several  other  exploits,  equally  indicative 
of  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy,  were 
performed  during  the  present  year :  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  a  convoy  of  two-and- 
twenty  sail  were  attacked  and  captured  by 
his  majesty's  ships,  the  Thames,  Captain 
Napier,  and  the  Cephalus,  Captain  Clif- 
ford, along  with  eleven  French  gun-boats, 
and  one  armed  felucca,  without  unless  of 
a  single  man.  At  Palinura,  on  the  coast 
of  Naples,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dar- 
ley,  disembarked  from  on  board  the  Thames 
and  Imperieuse  frigates,  with  fifty  marines, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Pipon,  landed 
in  the  face  of  nine  hundred  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  after  destroying  the  batteries  and  can- 
non^ of  the  fort,  captured  and  brought  ofiT 
six  gun-boats,  ana  twen^  merchant  ves* 
sels.  The  capture  and  destjuction  of  an 
entire  convoy  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  was 
efiected  by  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  Active ; 
and  about  the  same  time.  Captain  Bour- 
shier,  of  his  majesty's  ship  tne  Hawke, 
succeeded,  after  a  desperate  engagement, 
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in  driTiog  two  of  the  enemy's  brigs,  and* 
two  InggeiSv  with  fifteen  of  their  convoy, 
on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

In  the  month  of  August,  an  enterprise, 
in  which  both  courage  and  stratagem  were 
sacoessfully  employed,  was  undertaken  at 
the  month  of  the  Gironde,  by  Captain 
Ferris,  of  the  Diana,  and  Captain  Ricnard« 
son,  of  the  Semiramis.  Perceiving  four 
sail  of  merchant  vessels,  under  convoy  of  a 
national  brig  of  war,  within  the  shoals  of 
the  month  of  that  river,  and  aware  that  no 
forcible  attempt  could  be  made  to  pass  the 
river  and  carry  the  vessels  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  the  British  captains  hoisted 
French  cM>loar8,  and  so  completely  did  they 
deceive  the  enemy,  that  a  pilot  was  sent 
cot  to  conduct  them  in^  port.  With  this 
assistance,  the  Diana  and  ^e  Semiramis 
anchored,  after  dark,  near  the  batteries  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  when  Captain 
Ferris  deejntched  three  boats  from  his 
vessel,  which  being[  seconded  by  four 
others  from  the  Semiramis,  proceeded  up 
the  river  about  the  middle  of  the  night  of 
the  24th,  and  captured  the  convoy.  In  the 
morning,  the  enemy's  gun-boats  were  at- 
tacked and  destroyed ;  and  Captain  Rich- 
ardson, as  if  in  contempt  of  their  batteries, 
drove  the  anned  brig  on  shore,  and  burned 
her  under  the  fire  ot  their  cannon. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  three  French  frigates,*  full  of 
troops,  intended  for  the  succour  of  that 
colony,  were  known  to  be  in  the  Indian 
seas ;  and  the  Astrea,  Phoebe,  and  Galatea 
frigates,  with  the  Race-horse  brig,  were 
despatched  in  quest  of  them.  On  Uie  19th 
of  may,  the  enemy,  who  had  put  into 
Madagascar  to  water,  was  discovered  ofi* 
the  coast  of  that  island.  After  a  chase 
continued  for  ten  hours,  the  French  frigates 
were  brought  to  action,  and  for  some  time 
the  battle  raged  with  so  much  fury  that 
one  of  the  frigates  on  each  side  was  com- 
pletely disabled,  and  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest.  The  bame  recommenced 
by  the  Astrea  pouring  a  destructive  broad- 
side into  the  French  commodore's  ship, 
La  Renommee :  instead  of  returning  thid 
fire,  the  commodore  ordered  his  men  to 
board  the  Astrea,  but  owing  to  the  skilful 
maneuvres  of  the  British  captain,  and  the 
gallant  conduct  of  his  crew,  this  attempt 
was  completely  frustrated.  Night  had 
now  closed  upon  the  conflicting  squadrons, 
and  the  dismal  gloom  was  interrupted  only 
by  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  cannon,  which 
served  to  impart  a  degree  of  awful  subli- 
mity to  the  surrounding  scene.    At  length, 

*  The  Renommee,  the  Nereide,  and  the  Clo- 
rinde. 


after  a  most  gallant  resistance,  the  French 
commodore's  ship  struck  her  colours,  and 
the  Clorinde,  finding  herself  completely 
overpowered,  followed  her  example.  In 
this  action,  which  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close  continued  seven  hours,  and 
was  four  times  renewed,  the  enemy  lost 
upwards  of  two  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded,  amongst  the  former  of  whom 
were  the  captains  of  the  Nereid e  and  the 
Renommee.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
also  severe,  and  amounted  to  more  than 
one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  sixty  of 
whom  were  on  board  the  Galatea. 

The  state  of  the  maritime  warfare  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  had,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  now  become 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  actions  on  a  grand 
and  imposing  scale,  where  fleets  are  en- 
gaged, and  where  nations  bang  in  anxious 
suspense  on  the  result,  were  any  longer  to 
be  expected.  The  time  for  these  stupen- 
dous conflicts,  had  gone  past ;  but  the  mi- 
nor sea-fights  of  the  period  now  under  re- 
view, are  by  no  means  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  and  the  opportunities  they 
afforded  for  the  display  of^  nautical  skill, 
courage,  and  enterprise,  are  perhaps  no 
way  inferior  to  those  presented  by  the 
glorious  battles  of  Camperdown  and  Tra- 
falfinar. 

The  elements,  more  destructive  than  the 
enemy,  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the 
British  navy  during  the  winter  of  the 
present  year.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
December,  the  Saldanha  frigate,  of  33 
guns,  commanded  by  the  Honourable  Cap- 
tain Pakenham,  was  lost  off  Lough  Swilly, 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  every  soul  on 
board  perished.  On  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  his  majesty's  ship  the  Hero,  Cap- 
tain Newman,  of  74  guns,  with  a  convoy 
of  a  hundred  and  twen^  sail  of  merchant- 
men under  his  protection,  was  overtaken 
by  a  dreadful  gale  in  the  German  ocean, 
and  driven  on  the  Haak  Sand,  off  the 
Texel,  where  both  ship  and  crew  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  watery  abyss.  Many  of  the 
convoy  rode  out  the  storm,  but  upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  number  shared  the  deplora- 
ble fate  of  the  Hero*  and  her  crew.  On  tfie 
fatal  night  of  the  24th  of  December,  the 
St.  George,  of  98  guns,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence,  of  74 

funs,  under  the  command  of  Captain  At- 
ins,  afler  encountering  severe  storms  in 
the  Baltic,  were  both  stranded  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  Jutland.  The  De- 
fence first  took  the  ground,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  became  a  complete  wreck, 
when  the  captain  and  all  her  crew,  six 
only  excepted,  perished.  For  some  hours, 
the  St.  George  continued  to  brave  ths 
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Storm,  and  the  most  persevering  exertions 
were  made  to  afford  ner  succour  from  the 
shore,  but  all  these  humane  efforts  proved 
unavailing.  Of  the  whole  crew,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  men, 
eleven  only  succeeded  in  erainiDgthe  land ; 
and  when  the  last  of  them  left  the  St 
Georjre,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  Ad- 
miral Reynolds  and  Captain  Guion  were 
stretched  dead  upon  the  quarter-deck,  along 
with  at  least  five  hundred  of  the  crew.  At 
that  time  about  fifty  of  the  ship^s  company 
remained  alive,  and  their  piteous  cries 
were  heard  for  several  hours,  but  during 
the  night  of  the  26th  the  ship  went  to 
pieces,  and  at  once  extinguished  their  hopes 
and  terminated  their  Sufferings. 

Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-general  of 
India,  under  whose  auspices  and  direction 
the  conquests  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and 
the  Isle  of  France  were  achieved,  had 
formed  a  plan  for  adding  Java,  **  the  most 
precious  ^m  in  the  diadem  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,*'  to  the  British  co- 
lonial empire,  datavia,  the  capital  of  this 
settlement,  had  long  been  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Dutch  ^vemment  of  the  east ; 
and  from  this  station  the  mother-country 
had,  in  the  days  of  her  independence  and 
prosperity,  derived  great  wealth  and  many 
commercial  advantages.  The  paralyzing 
influence  of  French  alliance  had  latterly 
diminished  the  importance  of  this  colony, 
but  it  still  served  as  a  shelter  and  protec- 
tion to  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  and  in- 
terposed as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
trade  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
between  Hindostan  and  China.  The  ene- 
my, fully  aware  of  the  intended  attack  on 
this  island,  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavours to  protect  and  defend  his  only 
remaining  colony  in  the  east;  and  with 
this  view  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
collected,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Jansens,  an  officer  of  tried 
courage,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
tactics  of  India. 

In  tbe  month  of  March,  a  body  of  troops, 
destined  for  this  expedition,  were  en- 
camped at  Madras,  consisting  of  his  ma- 
jesty's 14th,  59th,  and  69th  regiments  of 
foot,  four  squadrons  of  the  22d  dragoons, 
two  squadrons  of  horse,  and  a  party  of  foot 
artillery,  along  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  native  troops.  This  force  was  to  be 
joined  on  its  passage  by  the  78th  regriment 
from  Bengal,  and  the  chief  commancT of  the 
expedition  was  vested  in  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
iduty,  a  s[eneral  who  had  rendered  himself 
honourably  conspicuous  in  an  opposite 
hemisphere.  The  magnitude  of  the  prepa- 
rations delayed  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
dition till  the  approach  of  the  monsoons ; 
but   Lord  MintOf  who  accompanied  the 


fleet,  avoided  the  apprehended  danger  by 
judiciously  profidng  by  the  land  winds, 
and  striking  from  the  south-west  point  of 
Sambhar  to  the  coast  of  Java.  AAer  ma- 
turely weighing  the  dlflTerent  plans  for  de- 
barking the  army.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
resolv^  to  effect  a  landing  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Batavia,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  the  troops  were  de- 
barked about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  that 
city.  The  foroe  of  the  enemy  bad  taken 
up  a  strongly  fortified  position  at  Comelis, 
and  thither  the  British  general  determined 
to  proceed  without  loss  of  time,  having 
previously  taken  possession  of  Batavia, 
which  surrendered  to  Colonel  Gillespie 
without  resistance. 

Thus  far  the  object  of  the  expedition 
had  been  attained,  and  die  capture  of  the 
capita!  promised  to  forward  and  assist  the 
ulterior  operations.     The  enemy,  befoie 
he  evacuated  the  city,  had  set  fire  to  seve- 
ral large  store-houses  of  public  property, 
and  had  attempted  to  destroy  tbe  remain- 
der ;  but  many  of  the  valuanle  mnaries 
and  store-houses  of  sugar,  which  nad  been 
laid  open  to  the  weather,  in  hopes  that  the 
rain  might  so  far  injure  the  stocks  as  to 
render  Uiem  unfit  for  use,  were  happily 
preserved.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  Colonel  Gillespie  moved  towards  the 
enemy's  cantonment  at  Welterreede,  which 
they  abandoned  on  his  approach,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  about  two  miles  in 
advance  oAheir  works  at  Comelis.    This 
fort,  which  was  protected  by  an  abaiis,  and 
defended  by  three  thousand  of  the  enemy's 
best  troops,  Colonel  Gillespie  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  thence  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  tiie  lines  at  Comelis. 
Hitherto,  a  degree  of  success,  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  had  at- 
tended the  expedition,  out  the  further  pro- 
gress of  tbe  army  now  became  extremely 
difficult,  and  the  obstacles  that  presented 
themselves  shook  the  confidence  of  the 
British  general.    The  enemy,  ^eatly  su- 
perior in  numbers,  was  strongly  intrenched 
between  the  river  Jacatra  and  the  Sloken 
canal,  neither  of  which  were  foidable,  and 
the  position  was  shut  up  by  a  deep  trench, 
strongly  palisadoed;   seven  redoubts  and 
numerous  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon,  occupied  the  most  commanding 
ground  within  tiie  lines ;  and  the  fort  of 
Comelis,  and  the  whole  of  the  works, 
were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well  or- 
ganized artillery.    By  these  works  it  was 
Uiought,  that  the  British  army  would  be 
delayed,  and  their  destraction  might  then 
be  safely  left  to  the  operation  of  a  climate 
the  most  pestilential  in  the  world.    Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty  well    understood  the 
danger  of  delay,  and  the  consequent  neces* 
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siif  of  |Kr<imptitttde  of  action.  The  Beason 
was  too  iar  adyaoced,  the  heat  too  intense, 
and  his  numbers  insufficient,  to  admit  of 
re^lar  approachee;  he  therefore  deter- 
ramed  upan  an  asaanlt,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disabling  the  principal  redoubts 
of  the  enemy,  batteries  were  erected,  which 
continued  to  play  upon  their  works  till 
thia  object  was  fudly  accomplished. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  the 
Meral  assault,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
dawn  of  daj  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
this  hazavdons,  but  indispensably  neces- 
sary operation  was  undertaken.  In  this 
attack,  as  in  the  preliminary  enterprise, 
the  prineipal  duty  was  assigned  to  Colonel 
Gillespie*  General  Jansens  was  in  the 
redoubt  when  the  assault  commenced. 
Colonel  Gillespie  haring  taken  possession 
almost  instantaneously  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Sloken,  attacked  and  carried  one  of 
the  redoubts  within  the  lines.  Part  of  the 
colcmers  corps  being  now  joined  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  which  had  attacked  the 
enemy  in  front,  the  united  force  assailed 
and  carried  another  of  the  redoubts.  Simi- 
lar snooees  attended  the  corps  under  Colo- 
nel M'Leod,  of  the  69th  regiment,  who 
kHX  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  four  re- 
doubts within  the  lines  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  British.  The  front  of  the 
enemy  was  also  routed,  and  their  position 
at  that  point  laid  open.  The  only  redoubts 
now  possessed  by  the  enemv,  la^  in  his 
rear*  and  to  those  Colonel  Gillespie,  being 
joined  by  Colonel  M^Leod,  of  the  59th  re- 
giment, directed  his  attention.  Here,  was 
posted  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery, surrounded  and  protected  by  their 
cavalry ;  the  redoubts,  however,  were  car- 
ried in  the  same  heroic  style  as  those  in 
adTancer— their  artillery  was  captured,  and 
their  cavalir  compelled  to  fly.  Soon  af- 
terwards, Comelis  surrendered;  and  in 
this  engagement  the  whole  of  the  hostile 
army  was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

General  Jansens,  who  had  thrice  rallied 
his  retreating  troops,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  field,  followed  only  by  a  few 
cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  these 
different  actions,  was  immense^— 4ibout  a 
thousand  men  were  bnned  in  the  works; 
vast  numbers  were  cut  down  in  the  re- 
treat; the  riven  were  literally  choked 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  adja- 
cent huts  and  woods  were  filled  with  Uie 
wounded,  most  of  whom  afterwards  died. 
Nearly  five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken, 
among  whom  were  three  general  officers 
and  tmity-eix  field  officers;  and  the  num- 
ber of  artillery  and  field-pieces,  taken  in 
this  memorable  campaign,,  amounted  to 
more  than  seven  hundrd.  No  day  was 
ever  more  bravely  won,  nor  was  there  ever 
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a  victory  more  complete.  Such  a  conquest 
could  not  be  achieved  without  considerable 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors ;  and  twenty- 
seven  native  troops,  and  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  British,  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  natives,  and  six  hundred 
and  ten  British,  wounded,  was  the  price 
paid  for  the  island  of  Java. 

A  ssoon  as  these  conquests  were  secured, 
and  the  British  army  had  recovered  from 
their  fatigue,  a  body  of  troops  was  embark- 
ed on  board  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  under 
Rear-admiral  Stopford,  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Samerang,  where  they  were  jomed 
by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmutv.  General  Jan- 
sens, who  had  retired  to  that  town,  answer- 
ed a  summons  sent  to  him  to  surrender  the 
island,  by  exnressing  a  determination  to 
persevere  in  his  resistance;  bat,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  evacuated  the  place,  and  taken  up 
a  position  on  the  road  to  Solo,  the  capital 
of  the  Soesoehoenam,  or  Autocrat.  This 
position  Colonel  Gibbs  was  directed  to  at- 
tack on  the  16th  ;  but  the  allies  and  na- 
tive troops  of  the  enemy  had  no  zeal  in  the 
service,  and  dreading  the  attack  of  men 
who  had  displayed  such  prodigies  of  va- 
lour at  Cornells,  they  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach, leaving  the  road  covered  with  the 
equipments  which  they  had  thrown  away 
in  their  retreat. — Early  in  the  night,  a  flag 
of  truce  arrived  from  General  Jansens, 
with  an  offer  to  surrender,  and  a  negotia- 
tion was  immediately  entered  into,  which 
terminated  in  a  capitulation,  by  which  the 
the  Dutch  general  and  all  his  remaining 
troops  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Eutch  empire  in  the  east, 
was  thus  completed,  and,  **  by  the  succes- 
sive reduction  of  the  French  islands  and 
of  Java,  the  British  nation  was  led  with- 
out either  an  enemy  or  a  rival  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Hom."» 

It  had  now  become  the  leading  feature 
of  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  the  seaports  in 
the  countries  accessible  to  his  power,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  excluding  English 
commerce  from  the  continent,  and  of  cre- 
ating a  navy  capable  of  contending  with 
the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  An- 
cient maxims  of  government,  when  send- 
ing in  the  way  ofthis  policy,  he  consider- 
ed as  antiquated  illusions ;  and,  in  calling 
upon  the  conservative  senate  to  rati^  the 
decree  for  the  annexation  of  Holland  and 
the  Hanse  towns  to  the  French  terri- 
tory, the  government  orator  informed  them, 
*'  that  those  times  were  passed  when  the 
conception  of  some  statesmen  gave  author^ 
ity  in  the  public  opinion,  to  the  system  of 
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balances,  of  ^araxitees,  of  counterpoises, 
and  of  political  equilibrium.  Pompous 
illusions,^*  exclaim^  he,  '*  of  cabinets  of 
the  second  order,  visions  of  imbecility, 
which  all  disappear  before  necessity, — 
that  power  yhicn  regulates  the  duration 
and  the  mutual  relation  of  empires.  Hol- 
land, like  the  Hanse  towns,  would  remain 
the  prey  of  uncertainty,  of  dangers,  of  re- 
volutions, of  oppression  of  every  kind,  if 
the  genius  who  decides  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  did  not  cover  her  with  her  invin- 
cible tegis.*^  Adverting  next  to  the  con- 
test between  France  and  England,  the  re- 
porter says, — ^^  It  is  no  longer  two  armies 
who  combat  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy ;  it 
is  the  empire  of  the  seas  which  still  resists 
that  of  the  continent — a  memorable,  a  terri- 
ble struggle,  the  catastrophe  of  which,  now 
perhaps  not  far  distant,  will  long  occupy 
the  attention  of  future  fenerations.  If 
England  had  not  rejected  the  counsels  and 
offers  of  moderation,  what  dreadful  conse- 
quences might  she  have  avoided?  She 
would  not  have  forced  France  to  enrich  her- 
self by  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Holland; 
the  Ems,  the  WcMier,  and  the  Elbe,  would 
not  have  flowed  under  our  dominion ;  and 
we  should  not  have  been  the  first  countnr 
of  the  Gauls  washed  by  rivers,  united  Iff 
an  internal  navigation  to  seas  which  were 
unknown  to  them.  Where  still  are  the 
boundaries  of  possibility  ?  Let  England 
answer  this  question.  Let  her  meaitate 
on  the  past:  let  her  learn  the  future. 
France  and  Napoleon  will  never  chanee  !^* 

The  annexation  of  Holland  and  the 
Hanse  towns  to  France  was  accompanied 
by  a  law  of  marine  conscription,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  in  the  thirty  maritime 
districts  of  the  empire  the  conscription 
should  be  devoted  to  the  recruiting  of  the 
navy,  and  that  tea  thousand  conscripts  of 
each  of  the  classes  of  the  years  of  1813, 
1814,  1815,  and  1816,  should  be  immedi- 
ately placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minis- 
ter of  marine.  In  eveiy  branch  of  the  na- 
val department,  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions were  made  to  secure  the  "  liberty  of 
the  seas."  and  in  the  port  of  Antwerp  alone 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  were  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  eight  of  which  number 
were  three-deckers. 

Itt  the  mean  time,  the  want  of  colonial 
produce  was  felt  as  a  severe  inconvenience 
m  every  nart  of  the  widely  extended  do- 
minion or  France ;  peas,  beans,  and  lupens 
were  dried  for  coffee,  the  astragalus  bait- 
eu$  was  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in 
Moravia,  for  the  same  purpose;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  horn-bean  were  dried  for  tea, 
and  scented  with  the  roots  of  the  Florence 
Iris.  One  experimentalist  transmitted  to 
the  ministers  of  the  interior,  samples  of 


sugar  extracted  from  raisins,  and  another  ob- 
tained a  similar  substance  from  chesnuts ; 
and  a  Brest  it  was  discovered  that  '*  palm 
seaweed,  when  dried,  contained  sugar  as 
well  as  salt,  which  did  not  indeed  crystallize 
like  that  of  the  cane,  but  which  haid  nearly 
as  pleasant  a  flavour,  and  had  moreover  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  white.*'  No 
sooner  aid  any  experiment  {iromise  suc- 
cess, than  the  law  was  called  in  to  its  aid, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  an  edict 
was  issued  directing  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  ground  should  be  appropriated  m  each 
department  to  the  culture  of  the  beet  root 
for  sugar,  and  of  woad  for  indigo.  *'  The 
discovery  of  the  needle,*'  it  was  said,  **  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  commerce ;  the  use 
of  honey  gave  way  to  that  of  sugar ;  the 
use  of  woM  to  that  of  indigo ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  chymistij operating  a  revolution  in 
an  inverse  direction,  had  arrived  at  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  the  grape,  the  ma- 
ple, and  the  beet  root ;  ana  by  extracting 
a  residuum  from  the  woad  of  Languedoc 
and  Italy,  has  given  it  the  advantage  over 
indigo  in  price  and  in  quality.*' 

l^^o  subjects  of  essential  importance 
to  the  interests  of  every  community  occu- 
pied this  year  a  prominent  situation  in  die 
annual  exposition  of  the  French  empire— 
the  state  of  the  national  religion,  and  a 
system  of  public  education.  On  the  first 
of  these  sabiects,  Bonaparte  touched  in  his 
speech  to  the  legislative  body.*  «*The 
affairs  of  religion,"  said  he,  **  have  been 
too  often  mixed  in,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  a  state  of  the  third  order.  If 
half  of  Europe  have  separated  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  may  attribute  it  spe- 
cially to  the  contradiction  which  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  between  the  truths  and  the 
principles  of  religion  which  belong  to  the 
whole  universe,  and  the  pretensions  and 
interests  which  regarded  only  a  very  small 
comer  of  Italy.  1  have  put  an  end  to  this 
scandal  for  ever.  I  have  united  Rome  to 
the  empire.  I  have  given  palaces  to  the 
popes,  at  Rome  and  at  Paris ;  if  they  have 
at  heart  the  interest  of  religion,  they  wUl 
often  sojourn  in  the  centre  of  the  affairs  of 
Christianity.  It  was  thus  that  St.  Peter 
preferred  Rome  to  an  abode  even  in  the 
Holy  Land."  Of  the  disorganised  situa- 
tion of  the  Galilean  church,  owing  to  the 
existing  differences  between  Pope  Pius 
VII.  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  fol- 
lowing picture  was  exhibited  by  the  organ 
of  government  rj-  '*  Twentf-seven  bishop- 
rics have  been  for  a  long  time  vacant,  and 
the  pope,  having  refused  at  two  different 
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periods,  from  1805  to  1807,  and  from  1808 
to  the  preaont  moment,  to  execute  llie 
cUueee  of  the  concordat,  which  bind  him 
to  institute  the  hishopa  nominated  by  the 
emperor ;  thia  refoaal  naa  nullified  the  con* 
coraat^t  no  longer  exists.  The  emperor 
has  been  therefore  obliged  to  convoke  all 
the  bishops  of  the  empire,  in  order  that 
they  may  deliberate  about  the  means  of 
supplying  the  Tacant  sees,  and  of  nomi- 
nating to  those  that  may  become  Tacant 
in  future."  Upon  these  CTounds,  Bona- 
parte summonea  all  the  bishops  of  France 
and  Italy,  to  hold  a  national  council  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  From 
this  ecclesiastical  council,  which  assem- 
bled on  the  17th  of  June,  and  of  which 
Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor, 
was  president,  it  was  intended  to  procure 
decrees  which  should  satisfy  scrupulous 
consciences,  fill  up  vacant  sees,  and 'give 
to  the  primate  of  the  Gauls  a  species  of 
▼ice-papal  authority  during  the  life  of  the 
pope.  But  the  blBhops,  though  by  no 
means  indisposed  to  oner  the  incense  of 
courtly  adulation  at  the  shrine  of  imperial 
power,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  Napoleon  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  pope ;  and 
when  they  were  called  upon  by  Cardinal 
Maury  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  Catholic 
church,  their  suppleness  made  a  pause, 
and  the  members  of  the  convocation  in  the 
ioterest  of  the  emperor,  could,  it  is  said,  ob- 
tain only  fourteen  votes  against  one  hundred 
and  six.  The  proceedings  of  this  council 
have  never  been  suffered  to  transpire,  but 
it  is  well  understood  that  the  result  neither 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  emneror, 
nor  healed  the  schisms  in  the  Gallican 
church. 

Education  in  France,  upon  the  univer- 
sity system,*  had  now  become  a  national 

*  Bjr  •  decree  promulgated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1808,  the  imperial  unlveraity  of  raria 
was  eiclufively  charged  with  the  public  inatruc- 
lion,  and  had  the  control  over  every  school  and 
seminary  of  education  throughout  the  erajpire. 
W>thoDt  the  penniMian  of  the  grand  master  or  the 
onivenity,  no  individual  was  allowed  to  conduct 
ail  establishment  of  any  kind  lor  tuidoo,  and 
evnry  schoolmaster  was  required  to  be  a  member 
of  the  univeisity.  This  institotioo  was  composed 
of  as  many  aeademiea  as  there  were  tribunals 
or  ooarts  of  appeal  in  France,  an^  there 
w«re  schools  attached  to  each  academy  in  the 
iuUo wing  order: — Univerrities,  called  Les  FS- 
cultes;  \  I^OBoms;  3.  CoUej^  or  Grammar 
Schuob;  4.  institntiona,  or  Semuiariea ;  5.  Board- 
ing Schoola,  called  Pensionats ;  and,  6.  The  Lea* 
ser,or  Prinwv  Schools.  The  univenities  were 
composed  of  nve  Acuities,  vis.  theolo^, Jurispru- 
dence,  physic,  mathematical  and  phyaicar science, 
and  literature.  Tlie  Lyceums,  however,  Ibrmed 
the  most  important  part  of  the  ayatom;  there  were 
immn^  ifaiftrtwo  ef  tbMs  inatitutions,  but  they 
were  afierwaxds  mereaaed  to  forty-five,  in  order 


concern.  The  number  of  Lyceums,  and 
of  commercial  colleges,  continued  to  be 
augmented,  and  the  number  of  private  se- 
minaries was  to  be  gradually  uiminished 
till  the  moment  when  they  were  all  to  be 
shut  up.  This  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, wnich  had  for  its  object  the  formation 
of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  scholars,  was  re- 
gulated on  the  principles  of  military  disci- 
pline, rather  than  upon  those  of  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  policy,*  and  served  as  a 
powerful  engine  to  recruit  the  armies,  by 
giving  to  the  youth  of  France  a  military 
character.  Nor  was  it  to  France  alone  that 
this  system  was  confined ;  it  extended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  territories  annexed 
to  the  French  empire,  and  aimed  at  giving 
to  the  youth  of  these  countries  the  man- 
ners and  the  character  which  were  to  iden- 
tifythem  with  the  French  nation. 

The  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  whose 
illustrious  progeny  the  people  of  France 
looked  for  a  successor  to  the  Napoleon 
throne,  this  year  presented  the  emperor 
with  a  son.  The  birth  of  this  **  august 
infant,*'  upon  whom  so  many  destinies  re- 
posed, took  place  on  the  2d  of  April,  and 
the  joyous  event,  which  was  communicated 
by  telegraphic  messages  to  every  part  of 
France,  was  celebrated  in  Paris  by  rejoic- 
ings, illuminations,  and  public  thanksgiv- 
ings. The  second  city  in  the  empire  af- 
forded a  title  to  the  heir-apparent,  who, 
from  the  day  of  his  birth,  took  the  title  of 
the  Kin^  of  Rome.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
the  baptismal  ceremony  vras  celebrated  in 
the  French  metropolis  with  a  degree  of 
pomp  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  infant 
sovereign,  and  Napoleon,  the  name  of  the 
sire,  was  conferred  upon  the  son. 

The  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  had  ful- 
filled the  wishes  of  the  French  emperor, 
and  within  the  short  period  of  a  few 
months,  an  addition  or  sixteen  depart- 
ments, five  millions  of  people,  and  one 
hundred  leagues  of  coast,  had  been  made 
to  his  territorial  possessions;*  but  this 
continual  flow  of  prosperity  and  success 
was  found  insufiicient  to  allay  the  feelings 
of  hostility,  or  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
ambition.  England  remained  unsubdued, 
and  Russia,  in  contravention  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  continued 
to  hold  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy  of  the  continental  system.    In  the 


to  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  the  increased  ex. 
tension  of  the  French  territory.  Of  the  pupils,  six 
thousand  four  hundred  were  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  of  this  number  two  thousand  firar 
hundred  were  to  be  selected  during  the  space  of 
fen  yeaiB  from  the  foreign  territories  annexed  to 
France. 

*  Expositicn  cf  the  stato  of  the  French  empire 
m  18n. 
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penittsnla  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  was  arrested, 
and  Napoleon  himself,  sinoe  his  marriage 
with  the  ArehdutchesB  of  Austria,  seemed 
80  much  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  his 
familj,  that  die  affairs  of  state,  for  a  time, 
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relaxed  their  hold  upon  his  mind,  and  in- 
duced him  to  linger  m  a  state  of  compara- 
tive inactivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
at  a  moment  when  his  presence  seemed  to 
be  imperiously  demanded  in  the  Ticiaity 
oftheTagoa. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Domestic  History:  Opening  of  the  First  Regency  Farliament—Refonl  of  the  Priooe-vmnt  to 
accept  a  Provision  for  the  Roval  Household— Motion  regarding  bis  M^esty's  Health  in  1804— 
Commercial  Distpewee  The  Bollion  Question— Lord  King's  Demand  of  Cash  Fkymenti  from  faia 
Tenants— Lord  Stanhope's  Act  Ibr  Upholding  the  National  Currency— £z  Officio  Inlbniiatioos— 
New  Office  created  in  the  Courtof  Chancery— Amelioration  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Army — ^British 
Subjects  carrying  on  the  Slave-tnde  made  liable  to  Transportation— Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  to 
amend  and  explain  the  Toleration  Act— Public  Finances— Kieappointment  of  the  Duke  of  Yorit 
to  the  Office  of  Commander-in-chief— Lord  Milton's  Motion  thereon— Slate  of  his  Majesty^  Health 
— Affikirs  of  Ireland— Letter  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole— Convention  Act— Proceedings  of  the  Catho* 
tics— Arrest  and  Trial  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Catholic  Committee— National  EdocatioD— Popula- 
tion Returns  of  1611. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were 
occunied  principally  with  those  measures 
which  the  lamented  indisposition  of  the 
king  had  rendered  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
Ainctions;  and,  after  the  passinor  of  the 
act  for  investing  the  Prince  of  WSes  with 
the  powers  reauisite,  in  the  opinibn  of  the 
estates  of  parliament,  for  exercising  the 
office  of  regent,  his  royal  highness  took 
the  prescribed  oaths  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  from  that  time  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign.*  On  the  13th 
of  February,  parliament  was  opened  with 
the  usual  K)rmalitie8,  when  the  prince-re- 
gent, re^rding  his  situation  as  that  of  the 
ceremonial,  rather  than  the  efficient  head 
of  the  state,  declined  to  open  the  session 
In  person.  The  speech,  which  was  de- 
livered by  commission  in  the  name  of  the 
regent,  expressed  the  most  unfeigned  sor- 
row on  account  of  the  calamity  which  had 
imposed  upon  his  royal  highness  the  duty 
of  exercising   the   royal  authority;    the 

{>rince-reffeDt,  at  the  same  time,  congratu- 
ated  parliament  upon  the  success  of  his 
majes^'s  arms,  boUi  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
trusted  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  con- 
tinue to  afford  the  most  effectual  assistance 
to  the  brave  nations  of  the  peninsula. 
With  regard  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  bring  the 
discussions  with  that  country  to  an  amica- 
ble termination,  consistent  with  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  maritime  rights  and  interests  of  this 
kingdom;  and  he  trusted  to  the  zeal  of 
parfiamant  tor  adequate  supplies,  in  order 


^  See  chap  zii.  p^  146. 


to  bring  the  great  contest  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged  to  a  happy  issue. 

In  the  house  of  Lords,  the  JSarl  of  Aber- 
deen moved  the  address,  which  was  se- 
conded by  Jjord  Elliot,  and  carried  with- 
out a  division.  In  the  lower  house  of  par- 
liament, the  address,  which  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Milnes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard 
Wellesley,  encountered  no  other  opposition 
than  that  which  might  seem  to  be  implied 
in  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Ponsoobv, 
that  in  acquiescing  in  the  address  he  should 
not  be  precluded  from  discussing  any  par- 
ticular topic  in  the  speech  when  Uie  subject 
came  before  the  house  in  a  separate  and 
detached  form. 

Another  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prince-regent  regarded  the  temporary 
authority  with  which  he  was  vested,  was 
afforded  by  a  communication  made  to  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  31st  of  February, 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated,  that  his  royal  highness,  on  being 
informed  that  a  motion  was  intended  to  be 
made  for  a  provision  for  the  royal  house- 
hold, declared  that  he  would  not  add.tothe 
burthens  of  the  peonle,  by  accepting  of  any 
addition  to  his  public  state  as  Regent  of 
the  United  Kingdom*  This  subject  was 
further  illustrated  by  Mr.  Adam,  who  stated 
that  the  regent  had  put  into  his  hands 
the  let^r  from  Mr.  Perceval,  relating  to 
the  intended  provision,  accompanying  it 
with  written  instructions,  that,  should  any 
proposition  for  an  establishment,  or  a  giant 
from  the  privy  purse,  be  made  to  the  honae, 
he  should  inform  that  assembly  that  his 
royal  highness  wished  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  temporary  regency  without 
increasing  his  establishment.  In  esse, 
however,  of  such  eirenmstaiiess  oocniring 
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•8  migiit  lead  to  a  pennanent  reffencj,  he 
conceiTed  that  the  question  woaSl  then  be 
opened  anew  to  the  consideration  of  his 
royal  highness. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  a  motion  was 
sobmitted  to  the  house  of  commons,  on  a 
sobject  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  the  dignity  and  essential  interests  of 
the  crown,  were  deeplj  involved.  In  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  the  physicians 
before  the  committee  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  in  December  last,  touching  the 
state  of  bis  majesty's  health,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  malady  under  which 
the  sovereign  had  laboured  in  the  years 
1001  and  1804,  and  some  very  curious  and 
important  particulars  were  elicited  by  this 
examination.  It  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  1904  his 
majesty  continued  indisposed,  and  actually 
under  tfie  care  of  Dr.  Simmons  and  his  men, 
long  afler  the  bulletins  were  discontinued. 
At  this  period,  Lord  Eldon  was  chancel- 
lor, and  m  that  capacity  was  regularly  and 
officially  responsinle  for  having  procured 
the  royal  signature  to  public  documents, 
and  the  royal  assent  to  parliamentary  acts, 
when,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  physicians, 
**  his  majesty's  jud^ent  was  in  eclipse." 
On  these  grounds,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Whitbread,  that  the  examination  of  the 
physicians  should  be  laid  before  the  house ; 
and  the  honourable  gentleman  pledged  him- 
self to  prove,  if  the  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed him,  that  the  perioa  of  the  royal  incapa- 
city lasted  from  the  13th  of  February,  1804, 
to  the  10th  of  June  in  the  same  year ;  and 
that,  dvainf  that  period.  Dr.  Simmons  and 
his  subordinate  agents,  exercised  a  control 
over  his  majesty,  such  as  is  known  to  be 
exercised  towards  persons  afflicted  with 
the  deprivation  of  reason :  notwithstanding 
which.  Lord  Eldon  was  found,  on  the  6th 
and  6Ui  of  March,  taking  his  majesty's 
commands  on  a  proposed  measure  for  the 
alienation  of  certain  crown  lands  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  on  the  9th,  ven- 
turing to  come  down  to  parliament  with  a 
commission,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
king,  at  a  time  when,  by  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  physicians,  his  majes^  was 
labooring  uauer  mental  infirmity.  During 
the  peri^  between  the  19th  of  February 
and  the  33d  of  April,  when  such  uncon- 
stitutional proceeaings  were  occurring, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  iSldon  was  the  on^ 
minister  who  had  access  to  his  sovereign, 
being  at  that  moment  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  judicial  superintendence  over  the 
king,  as  that  whicn  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
holding  over  unhappy  private  persons, 
against  whom  a  eofaimission  of  lunaey  has 
been  issued.  Similar  transactions  had, 
Mr.  Whitbraad  said,  taken  place  in  the  year 
X  14* 


1801,  at  which  time  also  Lord  Eldon  was 
chancellor;  but  as  two  of  the  persons  then 
high  in  his  majesty's  councils  were  now 
lost  to  the  country,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  extend  the  inouiry  to  the  events  of  tiiat 
period.  Mr.  Whitbread  concluded,  by 
moving  for  a  committee  *'to  examine  the 
joumus  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  the  evi- 
dence of  the  physicians  respecting  his  mar 
jesty's  health  in  1804." 

Lord  Castiereagh,  as  a  member  of  admi- 
nistration in  1804,  took  upon  himself  a  full 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  transae- 
tions  now  under  discussion;  he  denied 
that  Lord  Eldon  was  the  only  minister 
who  had  visited  the  king  between  the  ISth 
of  February  and  the  333  of  April,  or  even 
the  33d  of  March,  1804.  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  attended  his  majesty  on  the  19th  of 
March,  with  official  papers,  requiring  his 
signature,  and  considered  his  majesty  fully 
competent  to  transact  the  business.  Hu 
lordship  in  conclusion  observed,  tiiat  the 
principle  of  incapacitation,  to  the  extent 
contended  for  by  the  honourable  gentie- 
man,  was  monstrous  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
his  argument  was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
turneifby  the  consideration,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's was  a  case,  not  of  insanity,  but  of 
derangement.  It  was  in  fact  impossible 
that  the  hurries  of  which  the  physicians 
spoke,  should  not  at  times  take  place  un- 
der such  ciroumstances.  Mr.  x  orke,  an- 
other of  the  members  of  his  m^esty's 
council  in  the  year  1804,  had  himself  held 
a  long  conference  with  the  king,  on  or 
about  the  33d  of  April ;  and  he  could  af- 
firm,  that  in  that  audience,  his  majesty  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  in  full  as  good  healtii 
of  mind  and  body,  to  be  as  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
station,  and  to  be  as  good  a  judffe  of  those 
duties,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  as  any  of  those  poli- 
tical sages,  who,  setting  themselves  up  as 
paragons  of  statesmen,  claim  an  exclusive 
patent  for  all  the  talents  and  all  the  hones- 
ty of  the  country. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  maintained  that 
ministers  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power; 
that  the  king  was  acting  under  restraint  at 
the  time  that  he  was  acting  as  king ;  and 
that  the  fact  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
contradicted.  If  ministerial  responsibility 
was  any  thing  but  a  name,  and  if  the  king 
was  not  a  mere  puppet,  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  down  to  paniament  in  a  gilt  coach 
occasionally,  this  act  of  the  ministera 
amounted  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemea- 
nour. If  ndnisters  could  gp  on  without 
the  kinjgrly  office,  they  were  innocent;  but 
as  he  thought  that,  while  the  constitution 
existed,  they  eould  not,  the  motion  shoal4 
have  his  cordial  support.    After  a  foreible 
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reply  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  house  di- 
yided,  when  the  motion  for  inquiry  was 
neffatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  voices. 

The  increasing  commercial  distresses 
of  the  nation  were  now  so  seriously  felt, 
that  the  attention  of  ffoyemment  was  ne- 
cessarily fixed  upon  tnem ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  March,  a  committee  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
commercial  concerns,  and  nominated  with- 
out any  regard  to  political  party,  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of 
the  commercial  credit  of  the  country,  and 
to  make  their  report  thereon.  The  report 
so  prepared  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  after 
stating  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  existing 
embarrassments,  proposed  that  a  loan  of  six 
millions  should  oe  made  by  government 
for  the  relief  of  the  merchants.*  On  the 
11th  of  March,  the  report  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  on  the  motion  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  bill  was  in- 


*The  attention  of  the  committee  had  been  di- 
rected to  three  points :  let.  The  eitent  and  em- 
bemflunent  that  the  trading  part  of  the  communitv 
stpreeent  experience;  2d,  The  reuses  to  which 
they  may  be  atcnbed ;  and  3d,  The  expediency 
of  aflbrcfing  parliamentaiv  annstance.  The  com- 
mittee refer  to  the  evidence  laid  before  them, 
ftom  whence  they  conclude,  that  the  manufactu- 
ren  in  the  ooctoo  trade  of  Glaigow  and  Paisley 
are  at  present  sufiering  more  severely  and  exten- 
sively than  any  other  set  of  men.  The  sufferings, 
the  committee  ascribe  to  the  enormous  specula- 
tions made  to  South  America,  in  which  the  mer- 
diBots  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  GhMgow,  l^ad 
engaged.  They  also  IbuiHJ  that  great  distress  had 
occurred  in  a  quarter  much  connected  with  this 
trade,  viz.  among  the  importers  of  produce  from 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  ftom  South  America ; 
a  great  proportion  of  the  returns  for  the  manufac- 
tures exported  lo  those  parts  of  the  world  coming 
home  in  sugar  and  oonee,  for  which  they  could 
not  find  a  market  Another  cause  which  might  be 
considered  as  connected  with  and  ag[gravating  the 
existing  distress,  was  the  extent  m  which  the 
system  of  warehousing  the  goods  of  foreign,  as 
well  as  of  native  merchants,  for  exportation,  had 
been  carried :  and  the  committee  state,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  embarassments  at  present  experi- 
enced, are  (rf'an  extensive  nature,  and  are  felt  in 
a  considerable  degree  in  other  branches  of  busi- 
nesB,  as  well  as  in  those  already  specified ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  exist  in  the  woollen 
trade,  to  a  degree  that  would  iustify  parliamentary 
relief.  They  further  state,  that  having  consider- 
ed die  happy  effect  of  the  relief  afforded  by  par- 
liament in  tneyear  1793,  they  recommend  similar 
accommodations  to  be  afforded  on  the  present  oc- 
canon,  and  propose  that  exchequer  bills  should  be 
issued  to  die  amount  of  six  inillions  steriing  for 
that  purpose ;  the  amount  to  be  repaid  in  four 
equal  instalments,  the  first  quarter  on  the  Idth  of 
January  next,  and  the  remainder  in  three  qoarce^ 
'ty- instalments,  so  that  the  whole  should  be  dis- 
charged ia  nine  Mentha  from  the  time  of  the  first 
tpayoMit 


troduced  into  parliament,  and  passed  into  a 
law,  whereby  the  sum  of  six  millions  ster- 
ling was  to  be  advanced  to  certain  com- 
missioners, for  the  assistance  of  such 
merchants  as  should  apply  for  the  same, 
on  giving  sufiicient  security  for  the  repav* 
ment  of  the  money  so  advanced.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed,  that,  in  •the 
midst  of  .80  much  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress, the  money  voted  by  parliament  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
would  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  and 
soon  exhausted;  such  was  the  case  in 
1793 ;  the  reverse  however  happened  now, 
and  the  sums  applied  for  were  to  a  less 
amount  than  the  provision  made.  In  fact, 
a  wide  difiference  existed  between  the  two 
periods:  in  1793,  the  paper  credit  gave 
way,  but  now  the  commercial  credit  had 
failed;  then,  the  banks  stopped,  now 
the  mercantile  houses  became  insolvent; 
then,  there  was  a  want  of  money,  now 
there  was  a  want  of  markets.  Th\a  last  in- 
deed was  the  radical  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
the  proposed  relief  could  not  effect  its  re- 
moviil;  on  the  contrary,  the  commercial 
distresses  continued  to  increase  during  the 
whole  year,  and  displayed  themselves  by 
frightful  lists  of  bankrupts  in  every  ^ 
zette,  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  which 
no  former  year,  m  the  annals  of  the  coun- 
try, afforded  a  parallel. 

There  were,  moreovjer,  other  83nnptoms 
of  the  unprecedented  state  into  which  the 
commerce  and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom 
had  fallen,  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  distresses  o£.  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. It  has  already  been  seen,  that 
early  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a 
committee  was  appointed  hj  the  house  of 
commons  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  high  price  of  bullioD,  and  that  the 
committee  so  appointed,  in  the  report  on  the 
subject  of  theur  inquiry,  gave  it  as  their 
decided  opinion,  that  the  evils  into  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  inquire,  were 
to  be  attributed  to  an  excessive  issue  of 
bank-notes,  and  that  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy was  to  be  found  in  the  bank  resum- 
ing Its  cash  payments  within  a  time  to  be 
limited.*  This  report,  which  had  excited 
much  public  discussion,  was  brought  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  6th  of  May,  b^  Mr.  Horner ; 
who  introduced  the  subject  m  an  elaborate 
and  luminous  speech,  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  grounded 
upon  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee, 
and  maintaining  the  same  doctrines.  It 
was  hence  contended,  that  the  standard 
value  of  gold,  as  a  measure  of  exchange. 

*  See  chap.  xii.  p  141. 
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eonld  not  possiblj  fluotaate  under  any 
change  of  circumstances,  though  its  real 
price  was  unquestionably  subject  to  all  the 
Tariattons  arising  from  Uie  increase  or  di- 
Bitnution  of  the  supply ;  that  bank  paper, 
neasored  by  this  standard^  was  depreci- 
ated ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  this  de- 
preciation was,  to  render  our  exchanges 
with  the  continent  uniaTOurable,  to  ad- 
vance prices,  to  occasion  immense  losses 
to  creditors,  and  materially  to  injure  all 
moneyed  incomes.  But  here  two  questions 
arose:  what  is  meant  by  depreciation! 
and  what  is  the  real  standard  of  value  1 
In  the  attempt  to  solve  these  inquiries,  it 
was  found,  that  this  subject,  which  at  first 
had  seemed,  sufficiently  simnle,  was  in 
reality  extremely  complicatea ;  and  that, 
after  being  pursued  into  the  regions  of 
metaphysics,  it  was  ultimately  lost  in  ob- 
scurity. Mr.  Vansittart,  who  took  the 
lead  on  the  part  of  the  practical  statesmen, 
as  they  were  designated,  in  opposition  to 
the  bnllionists,  moved,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, a  number  of  counter  resolutions  to 
those  proposed  by  Mr.  Homer,  in  which  it 
was  declared,  that  bank-notes  were  not 
depreciated;  that  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  this  country  with  fo- 
reign states  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
chan^  and  the  high  price  of  bullion; 
that  It  was  highly  important  that  the  re- 
strictions on  cash  paraents  at  the  bank 
should  be  removed  whenever  it  was  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest ;  but  that, 
to  fix  a  definite  period,  earlier  than  that  of 
six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
which  was  already  fixed,  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  and  dangerous.  These  discus- 
sions occupied  the  house  of  commons  not 
less  than  seven  nights,  and  ended  in  the 
rejection  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr. 
Homer,  and  the  adoption,  by  a  large  majo- 
ri^  of  those  presented  by  fif  r.  Vansittart. 
Tlie  majonty  with  which  the  opinion 
and  resolutions  of  Mr.  Vansittart  were  car- 
ried through  the  house  of  commons,  was 
consideredby  ministers  as  a  complete  tri- 
umph; but  before  the  session  closed,  a 
practical  illustration  was  adduced  by  Lord 
King,  that  the  question  was  not  set  at  rest 
by  this  decision.  His  lordship,  in  a  notice 
sent  to  his  tenants,  remindea  them,  that 
by  their  leases,  bearing  date  in  the  year 
1803,  they  had  affreed  to  pay  their  rents 
in  good  and  lawfurmoney  or. Great  Britain, 
and  informed  them,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  late  depreciation  of  paper  money,  he 
could  no  longer  accept  of  bank-notes  at 
their  nominal  value  in  payment  for  satis- 
faction of  those  contracts.  He  therefore 
called  upon  them  to  pay  their  rents  either 
in  guineas,  or  in  equivalent  weight  in  Por- 


tuguese gold  coin,  or  in  bank-notes,  suffi- 
cient to  purchase,  at  the  existing  market 
price,  the  weight  of  as  much  standard 
gold  as  would  discharge  the  rents.* 

This  notice  had  not  attracted  any  degree 
of  public  attention,  till  Lord  Stanhope 
brought  the  matter  under  consideration  m 
the  house  of  lords.  His  lordship  thought 
this  proceeding  so  unjust  in  itself,  so  much 
calculated  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  countnr,  and  the  example  so 
infectious,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
landlords  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
in  pursuance  of  what  he  considered  a 
pubUc  duty,  his  lordship  introduced  a  bill 
mto  the  house  of  lords  on  the  27th  of  June, 
for  preventing  the  cunent  gold  coin  of  the 
realm  from  being  paid  for  more  than  its 
mint  value,  and  for  preventing  bank-notes 
from  being  received  for  any  smaller  sum 
than^ that  for  which  they  were  issued. 

The  fate  of  this  bill  was  very  extraordi- 
nary. On  its  first  reading,  ministers  op- 
posed it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure 
was  unnecessary,  and  might  be  mischiev- 
ous ;  but  on  the  second  reading,  they  had 
discovered  their  error,  and  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  was  actually  delayed  beyond 
the  appointed  time,  to  pass  Lord  Stanhope's 
bill  into  an  act.  Waned  by  the  propitious 
gale  of  ministerial  influence,  this  bill,  with 
certain  amendments,  rather  verbal  than  es- 
sential, passed  through  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  by  large  majorities,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  parliament,  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  for  libellous 
publications  against  the  state,  had  within 
the  lasC  three  years,  attained  a  ma^itude 
that  seemed  to  call  for  legislative  mterfe- 
rence,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  Lord  Hol- 
land moved  for  a  list  of  all  the  informa- 
tions, ex  qffido^  filed  by  the  attorneys-ge- 
neral from  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  to 
the  3l8t  of  January,  1811.  Tfiis  motion, 
which  was  opposed  by  Lord  Ellanborough, 


*  The  fbllowin^  curioui  hmta,  resulting  fiom 

the  state  of  the  British  ourrsacy  at  the  peried  now 

under  consideration,  claim  to  be  recoroed : 

£  ».  d, 

A  guinea  made  of  standard  gold,  weight 
5  dwts.  8  grains,  passes  by  law  for 
only    .       .       .^^    :       .       .110 

The  same  two  graina  lighter  may  be  sold 
as  bullion  ibr 15    6 

A  crown  piece,  made  of  sterimg  silver, 
weight  19  dwts.  passes  by  law  for 
only 0    9    0 

A  bank  dollar,  weight  S  dwts.  less,  and 
the  silver  S^d,  an  eonoe  inferior,  et 
first  iamied  at  &§.  is  now  current  lor  .   0    5    6 

A  half-crown  piece  of  sterling  silver, 
weight  9  dwti.  passes  by  law  for  only   0    2    6 

A  bank  token,  weight  tO  dwts.  and  the 
silver  %^  an  ounee  iniefior,  is  eur- 
rantfor  .030 
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in  a  speech  more  remarkable  for  its  vehe- 
mence than  its  candour,  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  A  similar  motion  made 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Folk- 
stone,  heing  opposed  by  ministers,  and  re- 
sisted by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  attomey- 
seneral,  was  also  lost  by  a  majority  of  a 
nundred  and  nineteen  to  thirty-six  voices. 
There  were,  however,  some  facts  brought 
to  light  during  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion which  served  to  mark  the  character  of 
^e  times,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  It 
was  asserted  by  Lord  Holland,  and  admit- 
ted by  ministers,  that  in  a  time  of  profound 
*aternal  peace  and  tranauillity,  the  present 
attorney-general  had  nled  not  less  than 
forty-two  official  informations  against  se- 
venteen persons,  within  the  last  three 
years,  tiiough  in  the  thirty  yesis  preceding 
the  year  1791,  only  seventy  persons  had 
been  prosecuted  altogether ;  and  that  on  a 
ffeneral  average.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  had  filed 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one  more  infor- 
mations for  state  libels  within  the  same  pe- 
riod than  his  immediate  predecessors.  It 
fhrther  appeared,  that  he  had  prosecuted  to 
judgment,  either  of  acquitm  or  convio- 
aon,  not  more  than  seventeen  of  the  forty- 
two  official  informations  which  he  had 
filed,  so  that  the  accused  parties  were,  in 
many  of  the  other  cases,  fined  in  the 
amount  of  the  expenses,  without  having 
been  proved  ^ilty  of  any  offence.  Lord 
Holland,  undismayed  by  the  rejection  of 
his  motion,  introduced,  towards  the  close 
of  the  following  session  of  parliament,  two 
bills  relating  to  tz  officio  informations ;  one 
of  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  de- 
lay between  the  publication  of  an  ftnputed 
libel,  and  the  tnal  of  the  accused  party; 
the  other,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  so  much  of 
the  forty-eighth  of  the  king,  as  relates  to 
h<dding  persons  to  bail  upon  official  infor- 
mations. These  bills  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  chief  justices,  who  charac-* 
tensed  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  law, 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  administration,  as  a 
measure  at  once  light  and  ^volous,  and 
both  the  bills  were,  at  their  second  read- 
ing, rejected.  ' 

The  delavs  in  the  court  of  chancery  had 
long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  as  a  de- 
fect in  the  judicature  of  this  country,  and  on 
the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved 
in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  appeals  before  the  lords,  and  to  re- 
port thereon.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  house  determined  to  await 
fke  result  of  an  inquiry  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  "had  been  previously  insti- 
ttttod  by  a  committee  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  May,  that  committee 
made  its  report.    This  document,  wluchj 


was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
stated  generally,  that  a  great  increase  had 
taken  place  in  the  appeus  and  writs  of  er- 
ror, and  that  there  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment no  fewer  than  three  hundnMi  and 
thirty-eiffht  of  these  cases  before  the  house, 
of  which  forty-two  were  writs  of  error. 
The  vast  increase  of  business  in  the  court 
of  chancery  was  also  adverted  to,  from 
iiriiich  cause  it  was  stated  to  be  impossible 
that  the  chancellor  could  despatch  the  ex- 
isting arrears,  without  some  assistance  be- 
ing provided  for  him  by  parliament.*  To 
obviate  these  evils,  it  was  recommended 
that  another  judge  should  be  appointed  to 
assist  his  lordship  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
with  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls;  that  a  limited  period  should  be 
fixed  in  each  session  of  pariiament  for  re- 
ceiving appeals,  and  three  days  allotted  in 
each  week  for  tiieir  decision,  till  the  num- 
ber should  be  considerably  reduced.  Upon 
these  suggestions,  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  formed ;  and  a  new  office  was  conse- 
quently created  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
to  which  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  was  appoint- 
ed, under  the  designation  of  vice-cnancel- 
lor. 

An  amelioration  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  calculated  to  soothe  the  fbelings  of 
the  soldier,  and  to  gratify  the  friends  of 
humanity,  took  place  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament.  The  practice  of 
floffging  in  the  British  army  had  frequent- 
ly l^n  a  subject  of  animadversion,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament ;  but,  though  go- 
vernment had  shown  a  peculiar  degree  of 
susceptibility  on  this  point,  and  had  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  motions  made  by  Sir 
Francis  tf  urdett  and  others  to  abolish  this 
kind  of  punishment,  yet  when  the  mutiny 
bill  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  bouse  of 
commons  on  the  14th  of  March,  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  proposed  to  introduce  a  clause 
by  which  a  power  should  be  given  to 
courts-martial  to  substitute  at  ibeir  option 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  cor- 
poral punishments.  To  the  admission  of 
this  humane  provision,  no  objection  was 
made,  and  the  mutiny  bill,  so  amended, 
passed  into  a  law. 

A  measure,  closely  allied  in  its  princi- 
ple to  the  new  clause  in  the  mutiny  act, 
was  brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Brough- 
am, by  whom  leave  was  obtained  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  the 


*  The  number  of  orinnal  cautei  Ibr  heering  be- 
fore the  chancellor  at  ttut  time  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  Ibarteen,  beiitdea  ninety-nine  ap» 
peala ;  exeluaiTe  of  two  hundred  and  aeventjr-one 
original  caoeee  and  appeals  before  the  matter  of 
the  lolla;  and  the  balanee  of  money  and  aecuri- 
tie*  in  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  amounted  to 
no  lev  a  sum  than  S5»169»4S(».  ISi. «. 
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enormities  which  still  continued  to  be 
practised  hj  captains  of  vessels  and  others, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  le^slative  en- 
actments to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  car- 
Tjing  on  the  African  slave-trade.  The  oh- 
ject  of  the  bill,  which  was  supported  by 
Sir.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Perceval,  was  to 
render  any  British  subject  who  might  en- 
gage in  tide  traffic,  liable  to  transportation 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  years ; 
and  thia  measurer  after  passing  through  its 
respective  stages  in  bom  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, obtained  the  ro^al  assent. 

Id  no  portion  of  British  history,  has  the 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  shone  with  great- 
er splendour,  than  during  the  present  reign. 
This  spirit  has  manifested  itself  both  ac- 
tively and  passively-^actively,  by  the  re- 
peal of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws 
for  the  restraint  6f  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  passively,  by  suffering  obsolete  sta- 
tutes to  remain  as  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
books.  Such,  being  the  general  temper 
of  the  times,  and  such  the  basis  of  the 
national  lawgivers,  it  was  with  no  small 
share  of  surprise  and  consternation,  that 
the  country  heard  the  intention  announced 
by  Lord  Sidmouth,  of  introducing  a  bill 
into  parliament,  to  amend  and  explain  the 
act  of  William  and  Mary,  usually  called 
the  toleration  act.*  The  motion  preparatory 

*  Hm  lordchip  had,  previoutly  to  the  introduo- 
tiDo  of  this  bill,  moved  Sot,  and  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing *'  Returns  of  the  archbithopa,  and  bishoM 
of  the  namber  of  churches  and  chapels  of  tne 
church  of  England  in  every  parish  of  1000  per- 
sona and  upwards ;  and  of  the  number  of  other 
places  of  wonb^  not  of  the  establishment," 
which  returm  were  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
hiaae  of  lords  on  the  5th  of  April.  1811. 

iNocMW.  <y  au  JMaUHkmmtt.  NUoftke  SHaA. 

TBaih  and  Wells  -^ 

2  Bangor     . 

3  Brislol      .        .        . 

4  Cantarboiy 

5  Cviisle    . 

6  Chester    . 

7  Chichester 

8  Dofham  . 

9  Ely  ... 

10  £selar     . 

11  Gloncaster 
ISHerelbrd 

13  Landaff  . 

14  Lincoln    . 

15  licMield  and  Coventry 

16  tondon    .       .       . 
n  Norwich 

18  Oxibfd      .       . 

19  Peterborough  . 
SO  Rochester 
21  Saiisbaiy 
n  8t  Asaph         .       . 
Zi  Winchester     . 
d4  Worcester 
«  York 

Total      .  85^  84S7 

f  ram  which,  it  appeam,  that  the  namber  of 
ehorcfaea  and  chapels  of  the  establishment  amount 


78 

103 

52 

99 

59 

71 

84 

113 

49 

39 

352 

439 

47 

58 

116 

176 

22 

32 

180 

245 

46 

76 

61 

42 

21 

45 

166 

269 

190 

988 

187 

265 

78 

114 

50 

39 

20 

36 

36 

44 

135 

142 

49 

95 

193 

164 

66 

60 

221 

404 

to  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  bill, 
was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  9th 
of  May;  when  his  lordship  observed,  that 
according  to  the  act  of  William  and  Mary, 
all  ministers  in  holy  orders,  or  pretending 
to  holy  orders,  provided  they  subscribed 
twenty-six  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
took  the  requisite  oaths,  mighi  preach  in 
any  place  of  religious  worship.  This  act 
was  amended  by  the  19th  ot  George  III. 
which  dispensed  with  the  signing  of  any 
of  the  thir^-nine  articles,  and  required 
persons  applying  for  licenses  only  to  ex- 
press their  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
he  said,  the  toleration  act  had  been  con- 
strued in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 
persons  unqualified,  from  want  of  the  re- 

Suisite  talents  and  learning,  and  unfit,  from 
[le  meanness  of  their  situation,  or  the  pro- 
fligacy of  their  character,  from  exercising 
the  functions  of  ministers  of  relidon.  But 
subsequent  to  that  period,  all  m^o  offered 
themselves  at  the  quarter  sessions,  provid- 
ed they  took  the  oaths,  and  made  the  de- 
claration re€|uired  by  law,  obtained  the  re- 
qhisite  certificates,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  in  which  he  proposed,  that 
to  entitle  any  man  to  obtain  a  license  as  a 
preacher,  he  should  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  at  least  six  respectable  householders 
of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged; 
and  that  he  should  actually  have  a  congre- 
gation which  was  willing  to  listen  to  his 
mstructions.  With  regard  to  preachers 
who  were  not  stationary,  but  itinerant, 
he  proposed  that  they  should  be  required 
to  bring  a  testimonial  from  six  respectable 
householders,  stating  them  to  be  of  sober 
life  and  character,  together  with  their  be- 
lief that  the^  were  qualified  to  perform  the 
functions  or  preachers.  The  effects  which 
he  expected  to  be  produced  by  this  bill, 
were,  that  improper  and  unaccredited  men 
would  be  prevented  from  assuming  the 
most  important  of  all  duties — that  of  in- 
structinff  their  fellow  creatures  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  virtue.  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Stanhope,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  this  business,  declared  their  decided 
hostility  to  the  proposed  measure;  but 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  t£e 
sensation  and  cordial  co-operation  produced 
by  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  among  aU  classes 

to  2547 ;  and  that  the  ohapels  and  meeting-hoosaa 
NOT  of  the  establishment,  besides  many  private 
houses  used  for  religious  worship,  and  not  intro- 
duced in  the  above  enumeration,  amount  to  34S7. 
N.  B.  The  smaller  parishes  not  amounting  to  1000 
inhabitanti,  were  not  returned. 
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of  dissenters.  The  effect  was  instanta- 
neous, and  in  the  short  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
petitions  against  the  bill,  from  various  con- 
gregations within  a  hundred  miles  of  Lon- 
don, signed  only  by  males  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  poured  into  the  house 
of  lords.  It  is  well  known  that  the  grand 
and  fundamental  point  of  difference  in 
church  government,  between  the  establish- 
ed church  and  the  dissenters,  is  this :  the 
former  hold  the  opinion  that  religrion  and 
the  temporal  concerns  of  mankind  should 
be  united,  and  that  to  effect  this  union  the 
government  ought  to  natronize  and  support 
a  particular  form  of  oelief ;  whereas,  the 
latter  contend  that  religion  ought  to  be  an 
affair  entirely  between  man  and  liis  Maker ; 
that  it  stands  not  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power  for  its  support ;  and  that,  when- 
ever that  aid  has  been  held  out  to  religion, 
and  accepted  by  it,  the  effect  has  been  to 
diminish  the  force  of  religious  principle, 
and  to  corrupt  its  purity  and  simplicity. 
Proceeding  therefore  upon  this  leading 
principle  of  difference  and  separation  from 
the  established  church,  the  dissenters  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  introduced  bv  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  as  having  a  manifest  ana  undoubted 
tendency  to  countenance  the  interference 
of  the  secular  power,  and  to  encroach  upon 
religious  riffhts.  They  considered  the  bill 
also,  not  only  as  objectionable  and  injuri- 
ous in  itself,  but  as  paving  the  way  for 
further  encroachment  upon  the  act  of  tole- 
ration ;  and  as  the  commencement  of  a  re- 
gular system  of  persecution  and  intolerance, 
which  had  already  shown  itself  among  the 
nagistracy  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
ancT  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  dis- 
senters to  arrest  in  its  progress,  before  it 
had  attained  a  maturity  and  strength  which 
might  baffle  all  their  efforts.*  On  these 
grounds,  the^r  called  upon  their  brethren  to 
co-operate  with  them ;  and  when  the  bill 
came  to  be  read  a  second  time,  on  the  SIst 
of  May,  it  was  encountered  by  five  hun- 
dred additional  petitions  from  the  country, 
and  Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  if  the  se- 
cond reading  had  been  delayed  only  a  few 
weeks  longer,  that  number  would  have 
been  swelled  to  five  thousand.  Such  an 
expression  of  the  public  feeling,  was  not 
to  oe  resisted ;  ministers  themselves,  and 
even  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  now  re- 
sbted  the  further  proves  of  the  measure, 
which  was  characterised  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool as  more  likeljr  to  do  harm  than  good ; 
and  not  a  single  voice  in  the  house  of  lords, 


*  ReaolatkiM  of  a  meeting  of  Protettant  diiMn- 
tera,  held  in  London,  pending  the  diKuaioQi  on 
Lnrd  Sidmoath*!  biU. 
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that  of  Lord  Sidmouth  alone  excepted, 
was  raised  in  favour  of  this  attempt  **  to 
explain  and  amend  the  act  of  toleration." 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  the  bill  was  rejected 
without  a  division,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  were  crowned 
with  complete  and  triumphant  success. 

On  the  20ith  of  May,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  opened  the  budget  for  the 
year.*  Irie  supply  voted  for  the  public 
service  he  stated  at  54,308,453/.  inclu<ling 
a  sum  of  two  millions  granted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  granted  as  an  eleemosy- 
nary aid  to  the  distressed  Portuguese.  Tlie 
loan  for  the  present  year,  Mr.  PerceTsl 
stated  to  amount  to  twelve  millions,  the 
interest  on  which  sum  he  proposed  to  dis- 
charge by.  an  additional  auty  on  British 
and  forei^  spirits.  He  further  stated  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  impose  an  additional 

•nNANCE&       ' 
PuBUC  Incomk  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1811. 


BramdMtf  S— tiim. 


Cmtoms,  •  •  • 
Excise,  •  •  • 
SuuupSi  -  •  • 
LandandAamM' 
edT&xeSj  •  • 
Post-office,  •  • 
Miscella.  Perma- 
nent Tbui,  •  - 
Here.  Rerenue^ 
Eztr.Reaourcea. 
Customs, 
^  2  <  Excise, 


'IsceL  Income. 
Loiuis,  inclo- 1 


•^  (  Prop.Tax,  13,604,004    4 
MisceL  Incomi      **       —    « 


£ 
10,773,869  19 
20,464,518  19 
6,666^463  18 


7,60a027 
I,73%278 


PMftefeflUSMkM. 

£       m.  d. 

9,009,735  18  7f 

1M95,178    3  2 

-  6,646^088  17  %k 


126^386 
128,123 


3,906,483  13 
6,810,860  11 


8,011,206    0 
1,471,746  19 

mi«i5 

137,753    2 


lU 


3^325,537 


3,100.694  16  10 
6,759,165  13    4i 

3^3M,«B    4    6| 


I3,a42;3S6  17   0       13,212;38B  17    O 


ding  1,400,000^. 
for  the  service 
of  Ireland, 

Grand  Total,  £87,a8a;900  13~6'    £82^430,398  11  4f 
bera,  2Uh  March,  ISll.     \  RICH.  WHARTON. 

PiTBLtc  ExpENDrruRB  of  Great  Britain  fiir  dio 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  Jannaiy,  1811. 

£        9.     4L 

Interest,. Sl,6K,40l    4    Of 

Charge  of  Management,     •  217,825  18    "' 

Redaction  of  National  Debt     -      -11,660^601 
Interest  on  Excheqaer  BiU%    .       •    1,816,106 

CiraList, 1,633,110 

Ciril  Government  of  Scotland,        -      118,186  13   3" 
Payments  In  anticipation,  fte.  776,399   6  11 

Navy, 20,068,412    3    54 

Ordnance, 4,662,331  14    8 

Army, 11.387,022  14  lO 

Eztraordinanr  Services.  •  •    7,178;677    9    2 

Loans  to  Sicily.  Portugal,  snd  Spain, 

including  5^S94,41«.  13«.  3dL  to  Ira- 

land. 7,364,600  14    7 

Miscellaneoos  Services,  •  -   2,270^  13  Il| 

Deductions  for  Sams  forming  no  )  90^548^151    0    54 
partoftheEzpendltareofGreat^     6^361,886  16    3 


4    Of 


Grand  Total,   £86,196,664    4    S^ 
WdtehaUt  Treaaury  Cham- )  (Signed) 

tera,  2kA  Marehf  1811.     \  RICH.  WHARTON. 
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doty  oa  timber,  pearl  and  potashes,  and 
foeign  linens,  which  with  a  tax  of  one 
penny  per  pound  on  cotton  wool  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  he  es- 
timated at  866,600/.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  oppoeition  made  to  the  principle  of 
taxing  a  raw  material,  the  proposed  duty 
on  cotton  wool  was  abandoned ;  and  a  tax 
npon  hats,  which  had  long  operated  as  a 
burdensome  and  yexations  impost  on  the 
fair  trade,  while  it  sunk  into  insignificance 
as  a  subject  of  revenue,  shared  the  same 
£ue.* 

One  of  the  first  spontaneous  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  prince-regent,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  functions,  was  the  restora- 
tion of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
This  event  produced  a  considerable  share 
of  surprise  in  the  country,  and  was  viewed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  house  of 
coounons,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  urg- 
ing the  charges  against  his  royal  highness, 
as  an  imputation  upon  their  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  and  as  an  unmerited  stigma 
cast  upon  the  house.  Under  these  impres- 
siona,  Loid  Milton,  unintimidated  by  the 
frowns  of  power,  and  actuated  solely  by  a 
Sense  of  public  duty,  proposed  a  vote  of 
censoie  nnon  the  advisers  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince-regent,  for  recommend- 
ing the  reappointment  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief. 
The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
year  1809,  his  lordship  contended,  flowed 
naturally  from  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  that  assembly,  and  from  the  con- 
viction 80  generally  felt  that  the  criminal 
negligence  of  his  royal  highness  rendered 
it  improper  that  he  should  continue  to  hold 
the  elevated  office  he  at  that  time  occu- 
pied. In  fact,  that  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  alone  prevented  the  adoption  of  ulte- 
rior proceedings,  which  must  in  their  ten- 
dency have  excluded  his  royal  highness 
from  office.  His  lordship  was  aware  that 
it  might  be  objected,  that  though  the^use 
did,  at  that  period,  wish  for  nis  re^^na- 
tion,  it  was  oy  no  means  intended  to  ex- 
clnde  him  from  all  chance  of  reinstate- 
ment; and  that  the  punishment  he  had  al- 
ready undergone,  was  fully  commensurate 
to  his  offence.  But  deprivation  of  office 
was  not  in  itself  to  be  considered  as  pu- 
nishment ;  and  if  the  duke  was  unfit  for  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  in  the  year 
1809,  he  did  not  see  how  he  had  attained 


*  When  the  atamp  duty  upon  hati  wu  fint  im- 
posed, it!  annual  product  waa  60,0001.  In  1809, 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  38,0002.  In  1810,  to 
31,000^  and  in  the  year  endinc  the  5tli  of  Janua- 

?i%  181 1,  to  29,338{.  This  gradual  reduction,  Mr. 
»rceval  remarked,  did  not  arise  from  fewer  hats 
bemiC  worn  now  than  formerly,  but  from  the  eva- 
■iooa  of  the  tax,  which  every  year  incresaed. 


the  requisite  fitness  in  1811.  They  who 
would  defend  the  reappointment  upon  the 
ground  that  certain  transactions  had  come 
to  liete  since  the  inquiry,  which  had  ma- 
terially altered  the  public  opinion,  woald 
find  their  task  difficult ;  for  though  his  royal 
highness  mi^ht  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  Toul  conspiracy,  yet  the  reality  of  the 
existence  or  that  conspiracy  rested  solely 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  very  person  who 
had  been  the  chief  and  most  material  wit- 
ness against  the  duke,  and  whose  evidence 
was  by  his  advocates  then  considered  as 
totally  undeserving  of  credit*  His  lord* 
ship  entreated  the  house  to  consider  well 
the  responsibility  they  were  about  to  in- 
cur, and  to  pause  before  they  sanctioned  a 
proceeding  that  would  stultify  their  own 
acts. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ac* 
knowled^d  in  the  fullest  manner  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  majesty's  servants  in 
recommending  the  measure  in  question. 
The  gallant  officer  rSir  David  Dundas) 
who  had  lately  fillea  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, after  spending  nearly  half 
a  century  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
had  contracted  an  illness,  which  obliged 
him  to  apply  for  liberty  to  retire  from  the 
arduous  auties  of  his  station ;  and  there 
was  not  the  sliffhtest  hesitation  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  PercevM  and  his  colleagues,  whom 
they  should  recommend  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy thus  created.  The  eminent  services 
rendered  to  the  army  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  were  universuly  acknowledged, 
leA  them  no  choice.  As  to  .the  proceed- 
ings on  a  former  occasion,  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  lord,  they  pledged  the  house  to 
nothing;  and  there  was  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  lowering  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment, by  the  advice  given  to  the  prince- 
regent  to  reappoint  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief. 

Among  the  speakers  who  addressed  the 
house  on  this  occasion,  several  gentlemen 

*  His  lordship  here  alluded  to  the  facts  adduced 
in  the  course  or  certain  proceedings  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  in  the  year  1809.  In  the  month 
of  July,  in  that  year,  a  trial  look  place  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  bv  Mr.  Wright,  an  upholsterer 
against  Colonel  Wardle,  for  goods  furnished  by 
onier  of  the  defendant  to  Mn.  Clarke,  and  whicB 
order,  as  Mrs.  Clarke  deposed,  was  given  by  the 
colonel,  on  condition  that  she  shoula  put  him  in 
poasession  of  all  the  evidence  she  pomeased  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons  as  a  wimeas,  in  aupport  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  his  royal  highness.  The 
jury,  after  a  patient  investigation  of  the  case,  re- 
turned a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff:  on 
which,  (Lionel  Wardle  indicted  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Wright  for  a  conspiracy,  but  the  evidence 
adduced  failed  to  estaolish  the  charge;  and  on 
this  second  trial  the  colonel  himself  distinctly  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  advanced  money  to  Mck 
Churke. 
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presented  themselves,  who  had,  during 
the  proceedings  in  the  year  1809,  taken 
part  aji^nst  the  Duke  of  York,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  lo  avow,  either  tl0t  they 
had  been  formerly  carried  away  by  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  or  that  they  consi- 
dered the  case  as  it  now  presented  itself 
in  a  different  point  of  view.    It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  inquire  into  the  different 
processes  of  conviction  that  might  have 
(merated  on  difi*erent  minds ;  that  a  great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  the  senti- 
ments of  this  assembly  was  manifest  on 
the  division,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  votes  for  the  motion  were  torty-seven, 
a^ust  it  two  hundred  and  ninety-six,  con- 
stituting a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  in  favour  of  the  reappointment. 
The  nation  at  large  seemed  to  nave  been 
affected  with  a  similar  change  of  opinion, 
and  the  duke  resumed  his  post  with  all 
the  facilitv  of  a  public  functionary  who 
had  quitted  his  office  without  imputation. 
The  state  of  the  king's  health  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  vear,  underwent 
several  variations,  but  in  the  report  of  the 
queen's  council,  made  on  the  6th  of  July, 
a  few  days  before  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, it  was  stated  that  «*  his  majesty's 
health  was  not  such  as  to  enable  his  ma- 
jesty to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of 
Uie  royal  functions.'^    Indeed,  the  hopes 
of  his  majesty's  recovery  were  now  consi- 
derabi]^  diminished,  though  some  of  the 
physicians  still  adhered  to  the  persuasion, 
that  the  energy  of  his  constitution  would 
overcome  the  disorder,  and  that  the  com- 
plete re-establishment  of  his  health  was  an 
event  not  far  distant.    This  state  of  un- 
certainty, co-operating  with  other  causes, 
served  to  keep  the  ministers  of  the  prince- 
regent  in  their  offices,  and  afforded  them  an 
onportunity  of  overcoming  the  repugnance 
or  the  prince,  and  seating  themselves  firm- 
ly in  the  cabinet. 

To  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  prince-regent  to  retain  the 
ministers  of  his  royal  father,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance of  extreme  mortification.  The 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  king,  who 
conceived  that  his  coronation  oath  stood  in 
the  wa^  of  Catholic  emancipation,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  respect ;  but  an  impres- 
sion had  obtained  universally,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  decided  friend  tc 
^eir  claims ;  and  on  his  investment  with 
power,  a  brighter  and  more  cheering  ray 
of  hope  than  had  ever  before  presented  it^ 
self,  burst  upon  the  Catholic  subject.  But 
again,  at  least  for  a  season,  disappoint- 
ment clouded  their  expectations;  the 
prince-regent  had  not  merely  determined 
to  retain  ministers  inimical  to  Catholic  con- 
cessions, but  he  had  intimated  his  inten- 


tion also  to  adhere,  during  the  period  of 
the  limited  regency,  to  the  policy  of  his 
father's  government.  Still,  some  degree 
of  doubt  continued  to  hang  over  the  course 
of  conduct  that  would  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  particularlv  towaids 
that  conomunity,  of  which  three-kiarths  c^ 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  sister  king^ 
dom  was  known  to  consist. 

At  this  moment  of  hope  and  anxiety,  a 
letter  appeared  from  Mr.  Wellesl^  Pole, 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  statingv 
that  it  had  been  represented  to  govemment 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
to  be  collected  together  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  persons  as  representatives,  de- 
tes,  or  mana^rs  of  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, sitting  in  Dublin,  and  calling 
itself  the  Catholic  committee;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  sheriffs  and  magis- 
trates, to  whom  this  circular  was  ad- 
dressed, were  required,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  the  thirty-third  of  the  king,  cap.  29, 
commonly  called  the  convention  act,  to 
arrest  and  commit  to  prison  (unless  bail 
should  be  given)  all  oersons  within  their 
jurisdiction  who  shoula  be  guilty  of  giving 
notice  of  such  election  or  appointment,  or 
of  attending,  voting,  or  acting  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  Sboice  of  such  representatives. 

This  circular  was  immediately  noticed 
in  parliament  by  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  who  contended  that  Mr.  Pole  had 
misconceived  or  misrepresented  the  act  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  which  required  the 
magistrates  to  disperse  persons  sitting  in 
an  unlawful  assembly,  but  did  not  confer 
upon  them  the  power  to  commit,  or  to  hold 
such  persons   to  bail.*     At   that  time, 

*  The  convention  act  oomiiti  of  four  clauses ; 
by  the  first  of  which  it  it  enacted,  that  all  as- 
tembliest  committeeB,  or  other  bodies  of  persona, 
elected,  or  in  any  other  manner  oonstitated  or 
appointed,  to  represent  Ihe  people  of  this  nahn* 
or  any  number  or  description  of  the  people  of  any 
province,  county,  city,  or  town,  or  district,  within 
tbA  same,  under  pretence  of  petitioning,  or  in  any 
otherf^anner  procuring  an  alteration  of  matters 
estabfflned  by  law  in  church  and  state,  eioept 
duly  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  are  uBlawlui 
assemblies,  and  mav  be  disperMd  by  the  magia- 
trates  or  peace  officers;  and  if  resistance  be 
olfered,  all  persons  offending  in  that  behalf  are  lia 
ble  to  be  apprehended.  The  second  clause  enacts 
that  any  pemn  givinc  or  publishing  a  notioe  of 
an  election  to  be  hoklen  for  the  appointment  of 
any  person  or  peisorsi  to  act  as  such  delegate  or 
representative,  or  any  person  who  shall  attend  or 
vote  at  such  election  or  appointment,  being  thereof 
convicted  by  due  coone  of  law,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanour.  By  clause  three,  the  right  of 
election  by  corpomte  bodies  and  chartered  compa- 
nies, ia  saved ;  and  by  clause  four  it  is  provided,  thai 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  "  shall  be  construed  in 
any  manner  to  prevent  or  impede  the  undoubted 
right  of  his  m^esty's  subjects  tp  petition  his  nw. 
jesty,  or  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament, 
for  redress  of  any  public  or  private  grievance.*' 
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weie  not  in  possession  of  the 
iofonnation  and  cirenm&t^pces  under  which 
this  letter  had  been  written;  but  from 
what  they  knew,  they  declared  that  they 
felt  themselves  inclined  to  approye  and 
justify  the  course  adopted  by  tlie  Irish  go- 
▼ernment.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  a 
eiieular  letter,  dated  the  1st  or  January,  had 
been  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  secreta- 
ry to  the  cominittee  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete representative  body  from  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  to  assist  in  managing  the 
petitions,  and  that  Mr.  Hay*s  letter,  and 
the  measures  consequent  thereon,  had 
called  forth  the  circular  of  the  Irish  secre- 
tary.* The  discussions  to  which  these 
letters  gave  rise  were  soon^  absorbed  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  Ireland. 
The  feelings  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
testants towards  their  Catholic  brethren  in 
that  countiT,  were  marked,  at  this  crisis, 
by  strong  features  of  liberality  and  friend- 
ship: although  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  delegates  were  held  in  almost 
ererr  county,  yet  there  was  scarcely  a 
sinffle  instance  of  magisterial  interference, 
aDdTsome  of  the  ma^strates  went  so  far  as 
to  promise  the  protection  of  their  official 
aathority  to  sncn  meetings  as  might  be 
molested. 

On  the  9th  of  Jul^,  a  '*  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ^  was  held  in  Dublin, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
of  Catholics  should  be  appointed,  in  order 
to  frame  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  to  procure  signatures  thereto 
ID  all  parts  of  Ireland  ;  that  this  committee 
should  consist  of  Catholic  peers,  of  their 
eldest  sons,  the  Catholic  baronets,  the 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland, 
and  also  of  ten  persons  to  be  appointed  in 
each  county  in  Ireland ;  and  that  it  should 
be  recommended  to  the  committee  to  resort 
to  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  for 
maintaining  a  communication  of  sentiment 
and  co-operation  of  conduct  among  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

In  consequence  of  this  meeting,  and  of 
these  resolutions,  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued bv  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of 
Ireland,  declaring  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  enforce  the  penalties  of 
the  law  against  all  such  persons  as  should 
proceed  to  elect  deputies,  managers,  or 
delegates  to  the  Catholic  committee.  On 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
pi^lamation,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  Catholics  was 
held  in  Capel-street,  Dublin,  at  which  the 
Earl  of  Fingal  presided,  when  it  was  re- 
solved. That  this  extraordinary  meeting  is 


*  Justifieaiory  speech  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  in 
die  hooA't  cvf  oommoDS,  March  7, 1811. 
Vol.  U,  Y  16 


held  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  lord-lieutenant ;  that  the  committee,  re- 
lying upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition,  and  conscious  that  they 
are  not  transgressing  the  laws,  do  now 
determine  to  persevere  in  the  course  they 
hare  adopted  for  the  '*  sole^  express,  and 
specific  purpose  of  preparing  a  petition  to 
parliament,  for  their  full  participation  of 
the  rights  of  the  constitution ;  that  the 
committee  will  never  meet  under  pre- 
tence of  preparing  or  presenting  petitions, 
but  for  tnat  purpose  alone ;  and  that  the 
last  clause  of  the  convention  act  recoffnises 
the  right  of  petitioning,  secured  by  the  bill 
of  rights." 

The  government,  acting  upon  the  procla- 
madon  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  arrested  five 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  election 
of  delegates,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in 
Liffey-street  chapel,  and  carried  them  be- 
fore the  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  by  whom  they  were  bound  over  to 
take  their  trials. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the 
delegates  arrested  subsequent  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Liflfey-street  chapel,  was  to  decide 
the  question  whether  the  convention  act 
^plied  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholics. 
This  trial  came  on  in  ue  court  of  king's 
bench,  Dublin,  on  the  2 let  of  November. 
The  doctor  was  indicted  for  having  assisted 
in  the  election  of  persons  to  represent  one 
of  the  parishes  ot  Dublin  in  the  general 
Catholic  committee.  The  trial  continued 
for  two  days :  and  the  chief-justice,  in  his 
char^  to  the  jury,  gave  a  decided  opinion, 
that  if  the  facts  adduced  in  evidence  were 
believed,  and  if  it  was  thereby  made  out 
that  the  traverser  had  acted  in  the  election 
of  a  delegate  to  the  general  Catholic  com- 
mittee, he  must  be  found  guilty  upon  the 
legal  construction  of  the  convention  act ; 
and  in  tiiis  decision  the  other  three  judges 
on  the  bench  fully  concurred.  It  is  im- 
possible—indeed language  sinks  under  the 
effort— to  describe  the  anxiety  manifested 
while  the  jury  were  in  the  room  to  which 
they  had  retired  to  deliberate  upon  their 
verdict.  Although  it  was  now  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  yet  the  hall  of  the  four  courts,  all 
the  avenues  leading  thereto,  and  the  very 
attic  windows^  were  crowded  with  people. 
When,  afVer  an  hour  and  a  half's  delibera 
tion,  it  was  announced  that  the  jury  had 
returned  to  their  box,  a  deep  and  profound 
silence  prevailed.  Mr.  Byrne,  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  then  called  over  the  names  of 
the  jury,  and  Mr.  Geale,  the  foreman, 
handed  down  the  issue  of  not  guilty.  The 
words  were  scarcely  pronounced,  when  a 
peal  of  acclamations  rang  throughout  the 
gallery,  and  shook  even  the  ludicial  bench. 
The  plaudits  were  cau^t  by  the  anxious 
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auditory  in  the  hall.   The  jadges  attempted  i  so  lon^  contributed  to  affitate  the  public 

to  speak,  and  the  peace  officers  to  act,  but  —'-^  —  ^—^--J  -  *» ^'- 

the  general  enthusiasm  deafened  and  de- 
stroyed every  effort  to  resist  the  popular 
ebullition.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  loud  and  overwhelming  torrents  of  ac- 
clamations, which  had  now  reached  the 
streets,  and  by  a  kind  of  telegraphic  operas 
tion,  spread  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan  having, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  by 
whom  the  prosecution  for  the  crown  was 
conducted,  proceeded  from  a  defect  in  evi- 
dence only,  while  the  law  had  been  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  by  the  chief  justice,  as 
applicable  to  the  committee  of  tiie  Catho- 


lics, it  was  judged  preper  bv  government 
not  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  other  ar- 
rested delegates,  under  a  persuasion  that 
the  delegated  meetings  would  no  longer  be 
held .  The  Catholics  however  saw  the  mat- 
ter in  a  different  light :  they  regarded  the 
acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  as  the  result  of 
a  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  jury  that 
the  law  did  not  apply  to  this  case ;  and  in 
that  persuasion  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  meetings :  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
was  accordingly  held  in  the  theatre,  but 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  magistrates, 
who  arrested  Lords  Fingal  and  Netterville, 
which  two  noblemen  had  been  alternately 
called  to  the  chair. 

The  attorney-general,  finding  that  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered  on  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  had  not  operated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  delegated  meetings,  determined  to  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Kirwan, 
another  ol  the  arrested  delegates,  on  a  simi 
lar  charge.  On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  the  trial  took  place,  and  the 
jury,  after  deliberating  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  defendant.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
Mr.  Kirwan  was  brought  up  to  receive 
sentence,  when  Judge  Day,  in  his  address 
to  the  defendant,  said:  *'It  is  candid  to 
suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
wilfully  violate  the  provisions  of  an  act 
upon  which  able  and  virtuous  lawyers  have 
entertained  much  doubt.  The  transac- 
tions heretofore  are  therefore  consign- 
ed to  oblivion ;  but  the  act  must  now 
resume  its  vigorous  operation ;  it  must 
awake  from  its  long  slumbers,  and  in  fu- 
ture remain  vigilant;  the  Catholics  will 
bow  to  it ;  they  were  heretofore  only  ite- 
rant of  its  force.  Under  this  impression, 
the  court  mean  to  punish  you  witn  only  a 
nominal  penalty;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
court  is,  that  you  do  pay  a  fine  of  one 
mark,  and  then  be  discharged."    This  de- 


mind  m  Ireland;  the  omer  prosecutions 
were  all  abandoned ;  and  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, which  Judge  Day,  in  his  address  to 
Mr.  Kirwan,  characterized  as  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  Catholic  cause,  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  delegated  body. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  an 
event  was  brought  before  the  public  with 
so  much  prominence  and  importance,  and 
is  in  itself  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
community,  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times ;  this  was  no  less 
than  a  plan  for  the  national  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  The 
causes  and  motives  that  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  are  probably  of  a  mixed 
nature ;  but  if  the  children  of  the  poor  re- 
ceive the  advantages  of  education,  it  mat- 
ters little  from  what  motives  the  system 
for  effecting  that  object  may  arise,  or  who 
had  the  honour  or  credit  to  be  its  founder. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  briefly  to 
trace  the  causes  which  produced  this  me- 
morable event. 

In  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster 
employed  himself  in  the  estaolishment  of 
a  school  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,*  on 
a  plan  which  attract^  much  attention :  by 
this  system,  children  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  the  most  common  and  useful 
rules  of  arithmetic,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  and  at  a  very  little  expense.  This 
saving  of  time,  labour,  and  expense,  was 
effected  principally  by  making  the  boys  at 
once  teachers  and  learners ;  and  hj  a  pro- 
cess which  united  great  simplicity  and 
quickness  with  ffreat  effect,  f  In  1805, 
some  time  after  Mr.  Lancaster  established 
his  school,  and  made  known  his  plan  of 
education,  he  was,  to  the  immortal  honour 
of  the  present  king,  George  III.  patronized 
by  him ;  and  it  is  record^  of  his  majesty, 
that  in  a  conversation  held  with  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, he  expressed  the  benevolent  wish — 
a  wish  worthy  of  a  monarch,  "  That  every 
subject  in  his  dominions  should  be  able  to 
read  his  Bible."^  For  some  time,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  system  pursued  by 
Mr.  Laficaster  with  so  much  success,  and 
schools,  formed  and  conducted  upon  this 
plan,  were  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  this  system  ol 
education,  which  was  held  out  as  decided- 
ly hostile  to  the  interests,  and  even  to  the 


*  London. 

t  See  *'  A  ComparattTe  View  of  the  Flans  oT 
Education  ai  detailed  in  the  pablications  of  Or. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  by  Jceeph  Fox/' 

t  Shortly  after  this  convnation  took  place,  I 
wan  informed  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  the  kins 
wept,  when  told  of  the  very  deficient  scale  of 


-     .        ,  I  education  amongst  the  labouring  poor  in  fiog- 

eision  set  at  rest  the  legal  point  that  had  I  land.— W.  G. 
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rery  existence,  of  the  established  church, 
because  the  children  were  not  instructed 
in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  community. 

Dr.  Bell,  a  clersyman  of  the  established 
church,  who  had  Seen  in  India,  had,  soon 
after  his  return  from  that  country,  and  be- 
fore Mr.  Lancaster  had  thouffht  of  his  plan, 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  detail- 
ed the  mode  of  education  which  he  had 
practised  at  a  seminary  established  in  Ma- 
dras. This  mode  in  some  of  its  leading 
features  was  the  same  as  that  afterwards 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lancaster ;  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster has,  in  effect,  acknowledged,  that 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  BelPs  work  suggested 
the  idea  to  him.  So  far.  Dr.  Bell  has  the 
honour  and  credit;  but  Dr.  Bell  merely 
published,  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  execution.  Mr.  Lancaster,  on 
the  contrary,  soon  after  he  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  plan,  set  himself  most 
perseveringly  and  actively  to  work;  he 
spared  no  labour  or  fatigue,  and  fprudged 
no  time  or  expense,  in  tne  establishment 
of  the  new  system  of  education.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  Mr.  Lancaster  has  the 
merit.  Neither  Dr.  Bell  nor  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter can  be  called  the  inventor  of  this  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  has  existed  in  In- 
dia for  ages;  but  Dr.  Bell  introduced  the 
theory  into  E  norland,  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
carried  this  theory,  with  several  improve- 
ments, into  extensive  practice,  and  gave  to 
it  a  character  truly  national. 

The  schools  established  by  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter met  with  munificent  patronage,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  formation  of  a  society 
under  the  designation  of  "  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.**  A  rival  institu- 
tion was  also  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Dr.  Bell,  withnhe  name  of  **  The 
National  School  Society »"  at  the  head  of 
which  establishment  appears  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  state.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  former  is  to  afford  learning  to 
'he  poor,  at  home  and  abroad,  without  re- 
gard to  any  particular  creed,  or  preference 
to  any  religious  community;  and  the  de- 


sign of  the  latter,  to  mstruct  the  children 
or  the  poor  in  the  doctrines  of  the  esta- 
blished religion,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
and  useful  branches  of  education.  This 
rivalship,  whatever  its  origin,  is  calculated 
to  banish  gross  jgnorance,  and  to  diffuse  use- 
ful knowledge  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  the  military  partake  of  its  advan- 
tages: schools,  upon  the  plan  either  of 
Dr.  Bell  or  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  have  been 
formed  in  many  regiments,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  public  orders,  has  call- 
ed upon  the  chaplains  of  the  army  to  at- 
tend in  the  most  scrupulous  manner  to  this 
duty.  Surely,  this  may  be  considered  as 
an  important  era,  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  hope  may  justly  be  entertain- 
ed, that  the  foundation  is  laid  for  an  in- 
crease of  industry  and  virtue  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.* (68) 

During  the  session  of  parliament  of  the 
present  year,  an  act  was  passed  '*  for  tak- 
ing an  account  of  the  population  of  Great 
Bntain,  and  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
thereof;*'  and  the  domestic  history  of  the 
year  cannot,  perhaps,  be  brought  to  a  more 
appropriate  conclusion,  than  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  this  national  investi- 
gation. • 


•  New  Annual  Re^;iirter  Ibr  1811,  firom  which 
work  this  article  it  principally  extiacted. 

(68)  The  fact  it,  that  Mr.  Lancaiter  met  with 
no  publication  of  Dr.  Bell's  till  more  than  two 
vears  after  he  had  eitabliihed  hii  eeminary  in 
London.  He  never  aeknowledc|ed  that  Dr.  BtHTu 
little  tract  n^#eatei  the  idea  to  him.  The  writer  of 
this  article  evidently  alludes  to  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing the  letters  in  sand— a  practice  common  for  Bses 
in  India ;  and  in  bavina  once  adopted  tkia  part^  the 
partisans  of  Dr.  Bell  nave  most  unfairly  repre- 
sented it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wuU, 
Dr.  Bell  had  a  school  at  Madras  for  200  children, 
with  four  salaried  teachers.  How  could  this  gug- 
ge»t  (As  idea  of  a  school  for  from  3  to  500  children 
under  one  master  only  f  Thie  reader  will  be  ^lad 
to  leara  that  above  730,000  children  are  now  esti- 
mated to  have  received  the  benefits  of  eduoa- 
tioD,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afiica,  and  America,  in  ooo- 
sequenoe  of  the  Lancasterian  system. 

[Mr.  Lancaster  informed  me,  that  the  writing  oi 
letters  in  sand,  was  suggeMed  to  him  by  the  pas 
sage  in  Scripture,  John  viiL  &— W.  O.] 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT 

Of  the  Returns  made  panaant  to  an  Actpasaed  in  the  fifty-first  Year  of  his 
Majesty,  King  George  IIL 


ENOULND. 

WALES 

SCOTLAND. 


HOUSES. 


Bjrhew 


oeoiplad. 


1,678, 106  2,012>  391 
119,396  129,766 
31M,0^  402,068 


1,019 
2.341 


OCCUPATIONS. 


TuMim   Alia 
chklly       ebUflf 
•mployad  aBploTad 
is  Acri*     in  Tnda 
ctdtBTB.  |aDdMui» 

fketarv. 

i5^4T5S    G97,35a|   923,S88|  991,460 

3,096      72,816      36,044      ^"^ 

ll,3gl    126,7991   169,417 


20,866 
106.862 


AsMT,  Navt,  Mabinbs,  and  Seamen  in  Regiatered  Vesgela _ 

ToTAL«....|2;l01,fl97|14644,215|18.M8|62,349|   895.9981  l,129.Q19t   619,16816,334,087 


PERSON& 


4^6,763 
291,633 
836,191 
640,600 


3a),156 
97«,4»7 


4,963,064  9,^8:^ 


6I178B 

1,806.^3 

640800 


6,aS2,716|l2,S96,808 


SUMMARY  of  the  Ewumibatioh  of  1801,*  as  coin 

ipaied  with  that  of  1611. 

vf» 

POPULATION  1801, 

5 

POPULATION  ISIL 

KUIh. 

2ii,3rH 

Tml. 

ifftitt. 

T^Htt 

BNflLAND , , 

3,7W,9Cti 

8,331,  J.-W 
4711,.'^ 

L,'J)7,:^  4.firS.7b.1 

3an,jf» 

g79,4t7 

^^^m 

Wales ,. 

SCTrriJ^M?  , „.„.,. 

70,ai2 
l,tifi4,fS7 

saej&i 

61LT« 

Totatjh,  **,*,,.., 

b,4riO,i9'J 

\  4^^,351 

\^\MZfAt 

6,3:*i,o«?  fi,aij;7nsii«,6Mfi,aa 

PiiW«M  £y  order  ^  PoriwaieiK,  Ju/y  88»  1812. 


PLACES  with  a  Population  exceeding  Tweiht  TnousAin),  according  to  the 
Retoms  of  1811. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  London  and  Westminster, . 
3.  Manchester  79,459,  *) 
andSalford  19,1143     ' 

3.  Liverpool,         .        • 

4.  Birmingham, 

5.  Bristol,     •        .        .        • 

6.  Leedstown,— 35,950  7 

Oat  towns— 36,5843    ' 

7.  Plymouth, 

6.  Portsmouth,  &e.    • 


1.  Edinbuigfa, 

2.  Glasffow,     . 

3.  Paisley  and  Abbey, 


1,009,546 

.     98,673 

94,376 

.      86,763 

76,433 

.     62,534 

56,060 
.    48,365 


9.  Norwich,         • 

10.  Deptford  and  Greenwich, 

11.  Sheffield, 

12.  Nottingham, 

13.  Bath,       .        .        .        . 

14.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
16.  Hull,       .        .        .        . 

16.  Leicester,    . 

17.  Chatham  and  Rochester, 


SCOTLAND. 


102,987 

100,749 

36,722 


4.  Dundee, 

5.  Aberdeen, 


37,856 
36,780 
35,840 
34,253 
31,496 
27,687 
96,792 
23,146 
21,722 


89,616 
81,639 


*  See  ToL  L  chap,  zriii.  p.  965. 
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Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa— Badajos  hesieged  hv  the  AlUee— Siece  rsised— Battle  of  1 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  invested  by  Lord  WeUington— Retreat  of  the  British  Aimy— Gallant  Exploit 
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OF  1812:  Ciudad  Rodrigo  carried  by  Storm — Lord  Wellington's  Services  in  the  Peninsula  reward- 
ed by  an  Earldom— Siege  and  Fall  of  Badajos— Battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Almarex— Retreat  of  the 
French  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Ragusa— Forts  of  Salamanca  stormed  by  the  British — Battle  of 
SaUnaaoa— Madrid  entered  by  the  Alliee— Siege  of"  .     .    «  -         ^  ......        ^ 
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'  Borgos :  raised— Retreat  of  the  Allies,  and 


Francs,  after  having,  with  unezampled 
rapidity,  eoD(|iiered  the  most  powerful  and 
firmly  eatabhshed  atatea  of  Europe,  b^ 
which  ahe  bad  not  only  extended  her  tern- 
tory  and  increased  her  armies  and  her  re- 
aoareea,  but,  what  perhapa  was  of  more 
moment,  infused  into  her  own  soldiers  a 
belief  of  inWncibility,  and  into  those  of 
other  nations  a  degrading  and  weakening 
feelinff  of  infinni^,  attacked  a  conntry, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  lon^  been  de- 
ctining  both  in  patriotism  and  m  valour; 
tne  snnies  of  which  were  either  in  a 
wietdied  state  of  preparation  and  disci- 
pline, or  actually  at  that  moment  at  a  dis^ 
tance  from  their  conn^,  and  surrounded 
by  the  troops  or  the  allies  of  the  invaders ; 
yet  SDch  was  the  buoyancy  of  the  patriot 
cause,  and  snch  the  deep*Tooted  indigna- 
tion at  the  injustice  and  perfidy  which  nad 
been  practised  towards  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula,  that  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  year  1811,  the  object  of  the  invaders 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  seemed  more  distant 
than  at  the  period  when  Joseph  Bonaparte 
first  enterea  the  Spanish  capital.  The 
singularity  of  the  fact  will  appear  the  more 
estiaordinwy,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  recognised  King  of  Spain  was  a  cap- 
tive in  the  handa  of  the  enemy ;  that  the 
conit  of  Lisbon  had  been  expatriated ;  that 
a  bige  proportion  of  the  grandees  of  Spain 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
the  usurper ;  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  struggle,  not  a  single  individual  of 
pr»«nunent  talents  had  been  produced 
eitl^er  in  a  civil  or  military  capacil^;  and 
that  wfaenefver  the  French  and  Spanish 
annies  met,  if  the  numerical  fmoe  was 
nearly  equal,  the  victory  waa  alwajra  on 
the  side  of  the  invaders.  The  solution  of 
this  singular  combination  of  events,  is  per" 
haps  to  be  found  in  the  diffieultiea  tha^ 
presented  themselves  in  obtaining  the  pay 
and  support  of  the  invading  annies  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  boatilitj  to- 
warda  them  beiiur  natiotta],  and  in  tbe 

15* 


readiness  with  which  the  physical  and  the 
military  energies  of  Portu^l  were  placed 
at  thedisposJ  of 'Great  Britain ;  but  above 
all,  in  the  efiicient  assistance  rendered  by 
this  country  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  in 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  military 
commanders,  aided  and  made  available  by 
the  courage,  discipline,  and  constancy  of 
their  troops. 

Early  m  the  year  1811,  intelligence  was 
received  by  Lord  Wellington  at  Cartaxo,* 
that  a  very  numerous  corps,  amounting  to 
nearly  15,000  men,  were  on  their  marcn-to 
join  Massena,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  at  Santa- 
rem. The  Portuguese  general,  Silviera, 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  march  of  this 
corps,  and  to  harass  them  during  theii  ap- 
proach ;  but  the  Portuguese  troops  were 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  French,  and  SU- 
viera  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  object, 
after  having  suffered  severely  for  his  te- 
merity. 

In  no  part  of  Spain,  had  the  Spaniards 
displayed  so  little  energy  as  in  the  king- 
dom of  Andalusia.  The  people  of  Cadiz, 
contented  with  the  securitj  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  their  situation,  seemed 
little  disposed  to  make  any  vigorous  efforts 
against  the  besiegers.  Marshal  Soult,  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  found  himself  at  liberty 
to  detach  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking the  siege  of  Badajoz.  The  skill 
of  the  French  engineers,  and  the  means 
which  the  army  possessed,  rendbred  the 
fall  of  that  fortress  inevitable,  unless  the 
garrison  could  be  relieved  by  an  army  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  besiegers  in  the  field. 
To  obtain  any  forcse  equal  to  this  undei^ 
taking,  was  found  extremely  difficult ;  the 
long-expected  reinforeementa  from  Enp> 
land  had  not  arrived ;  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  south  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  march  of  ihe 
French  troops  under  Mortier ;  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  allies  were  considenr 

*  See  chsp^  it  p.  Itt. 
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bly  increased  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana.* 

As  a  genera],  the  talents  of  the  marquis 
were  uot  of  the  first  order,  but  he  was  a 
real  patriot,  and  a  man  of  inflexible  inte- 
grity. Unallured  bj  the  temptations  held 
out  to  him  by  the  enemy,  he  had  served 
his  country  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  he 
was  snatched  away  at  a  moment  when 
Lord  Wellington  was  congratulating  him- 
self on  having  a  colleagrae,  to  whose  wise 
councils  and  co-operation  his  lordship  was 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations. 

General  Mendizabal,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana  now  devolved,  finding  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  advance  of  tne  French 
army,  retreated  from  Llerena,  and  threw 
three  thousand  men  into  the  Olivenga,  a 
small  fortress  in  Estramadura,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Manuel 
Herk ;  but  the  garrison,  though  thus  rein- 
forced, surrendered  on  the  23d,  after  a 
ver]r  feeble  resistance.  Marshal  Soult, 
havin|r  left  Seville  to  direct  the  military 
operations  in  Estramadura  in  person,  now 
advanced  to  Badajoz,  and  immediately  in- 
vested that  place ;  but,  before  the  invest- 
ment could  be  made  complete,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  drive  the  Spanish  army  under 
Mendizabal  from  their  position,  and  to  close 
the  communication  witti  Fort  San  Ohristo- 
val.  For  this  purpose,  the  cavalry  under 
Soult  crossed  the  Guadiana,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  to  co-operate  with  the 
infantry,  which  had  been  suffered  to  pass 
that  river  on  the  precedinof  night  witnout 
opposition.  At  break  of  day,  the  French 
cavalry  rushed  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  overthrew  them,  while 
General  Girard  attacked  and  carried  the 
right,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance 
made  by  the  flower  of  the  patriot  army. 
When  Marshal  Soult  had  ascertained  the 
extent  of  the  advantage  gained  on  the  right 
and  left,  he  collected  all  his  troops  against 
the  centre,  and  by  this  masterly  maneuvre, 
forced  a  corps  of  six  thousand  Spaniards  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  while  the  remainder 
of  Mendizabal*s  army  were  either  killed  or 
dispersed. 

This  victory  opened  the  gates  of  Badajoz 
to  the  besiegers.  During  the  month  of 
February,  the  fortress,  however,  was  de- 
fended with  much  courage  and  ability ;  but 
in  the  last  sortie  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  governor,  Don  Raphael  Menacho,  was 
killed;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  Don 
Josse  de  Imsz,  his  successor,  surrendered 

*  Th«  Maraols  de  la  RomaiM  died  at  Bad^joi 
on  the  83d  or  Januaiy.  in  a  fit  of  apoplezv,  with 
which  he  wai  aeized  at  the  moment  when  ne  wai 
qnittiojif  hit  hooie  to  concert  a  plan  of  military 
opeimtioiii  with  Lord  WeUingtoo. 
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this  important  fortress  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  **  and  thus,'*  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Weflington,  '*  Olivenpa  and  Badajoz 
were  given  up  without  any  sufficient  cause ; 
while  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  tioopB 
which  was  never  supposed  to  exceed 
twenty  thousand,  besides  capturing  those 
two  places,  made  prisoners  and  destroy- 
ed about  twenty-two  thousand  Spanish 
troops." 

A  few  days  before  the  fall  of  Badajoz, 
Marshal  Massena,  who  had  maintained  his 
station  at  Santarem  from  the  15th  of  No- 
vember till  the  5th  of  March  following, 
broke  up  his  cantonments  at  thai  place, 
and  commenced  his  retreat  towards  the 
Mondego.  The  pursuit  by  the  British 
was  rapid  and  immediate,  but  no  operation 
of  any  importance  took  place  till  the  IStfa, 
when  the  6th  and  13th  corps  of  the  enemy 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  a 
defile  between  Redinhaand  Pombal,  where 
a  smart  engagement  occurred,  which  ended 
in  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Condexa. 
This  place  asain  afforded  another  oppor- 
tunity of- rallying,  which  the  necessity 
experienced  by  Massena,  of  resting  and 
collecting  his  army,  constrained  him  fre- 
quently to  repeat,  and  his  consommate  skill 
enabled  him  successfully  to  accomplish. 

The  French  army,  continuing  their  re- 
treat by  the  route  of  Guarda,  passed  die 
Coa  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  entered  Spain.  The  army  nnder 
Marshal  Massena  retreated  from  rortagal 
as  they  had  entered  it,  in  one  solid  mass, 
covering  their  rear,  on  their  march,  by  the 
operation  of  two  corps  d^armetf  and  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  retreat,  consi- 
dered purely  ana  exclusively  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  in  an^  ether  than  tenns 
of  the  highest  admiration.  But  while  due 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  military  skill 
which  enabled  the  French  general  to  retreat 
through  a  hostile  and  devastated  country, 
with  a  large  army  pressiuff  upon  hia  rear, 
with  comparatively  small  loss,  the  oonduet 
of  his  army  must  be  stigmatized  as  wan- 
tonly outrageous.  From  the  moment  the 
retreat  commenced,  the  troops  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  rapine ; 
and  after  inducinff  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  towns  and  villaj^  throng  which 
they  passed,  to  remain  at  their  homes 
under  the  promise  of  good  treatment,  diej 
plundered  their  property,  and  destroyed 
their  habitations. 

Almeida,  which  was  now  the  only  place 
in  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
,was  immediately  blockaded  by  the  Briti& 
troops;  and  Lord  Wellington,  nnder  a 
persuasion  that  Massena  would  not  for 
some  time  be  in  a  situation  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  that  fortress,  committed  the  i 
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mand  of  his  anny  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
while  he  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  aixny  of  Estramadura,  ander  Sir  William 
Beresford.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the  for- 
tress of  OHven^a  had  again  opened  its 
gates  to  the  allies ;  and  on  the  SR2d  of  Uie 
same  month,  a  conference  took  place  be- 
tween Marshal  Beresford  and  LK>rd  Wel- 
lington at  EItss,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined immediately  to  invest  Badajoz,  and 
to  prosecute  the  siege  of  that  place  with 
▼igoor.  Soon  after  the  conference  at  Elvas, 
the  hostile  indications  of  the  French  army 
of  Portugal  recalled  Lord  Wellington  to 
the  north.  The  overflowing  of  the  waters 
of  the  Guadiana  delayed  the  operations 
against  Badajoz  till  the  3d  of  May,  and  on 
the  12th  of  that  month.  Marshal  Beresford* 
'was  under  tiie  necessity  of  raising  the 
siege,  in  order  to  advance  against  Marshal 
Soult,  who  had  left  Seville  on  the  1 0th, 
and  vras  marching  to  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier in  order  to  throw  succours  into  the  be- 
•teffed  fortress. 

The  British  commander,  who,  on  his 
way  to  Albuera,  had  been  joined  b^  the 
Spanish  forces  under  Grenerals  Castanos 
and  Blake,  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines 
nearly  ]>arallel  to  the  Albuera,  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  which  gradually  rises  from  that 
rirer.  The  allied  forces  consisted  of  eight 
thousand  British,  seven  thousand  Portu- 
guese, and  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  com- 
prehending in  the  whole  not  more  than  two 
thousand  cavalrr*  Soult  left  Seville  with 
sixteen  thousand  men,  and  had  been  joined 
on  his  route  by  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand,  onder  Latour  Maabourg.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
the  enemy's  troops  were  observed  in  mo- 
tion, and  his  cavalry,  of  which  he  had  at 
least  four  thousand,  crossed  the  Ferdia, 
and  formed  under  cover  of  the  wood  in 
the  fork  between  two  rivulets.  A  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  with  two  heavy  columns 
of  infantry,  then  marched  out  of  the  wood, 
pointing  towards  the  front  of  the  allied  po- 
sition, as  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge 
of  Albuera ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
infantry  filed  over  the  river,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cavalry.  The  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  turn  the  allies,  and  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  0]iven<;a  and 
Valverde,  now  became  apparent,  but  this 
maneuvre  was  defeated  by  a  counter-move- 
ment on  the  part  of  General  Cole's  divi- 
sion, and  General  Blake's  forces.  The  at- 
tack coounenced  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
while  the  French  General  Godinot  made  a 
false  attack  upon  Albuera,  Soult,  with  the 
rest  of  his  army,  bore  on  the  right  wing  of 

*  A  natural  nn  of  the  Marqais  of  Watsrftid^— 

w.a 


I  the  allies.  After  a  determined  and  gallant 
resistance,  the  Spaniards  were  forced  from 
the  heights,  and*the  enemy,  knowing  the 
importance  of  this  position,  set  up  a  shout 
of  triumph,  which  reverberated  through  the 
hills,  and  was  heard  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity of  the  lines.  The  Spaniards  dis- 
played the  utmost  courage,  but  their  want 
of  discipline  was  felt,  and  a  great  error 
was  unaoubtedly  committed  in  assigning 
to  them  that  precise  station  upon  which 
the  fate  of  the  whole  army  depended.  No 
sooner  had  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  than  they  rallied,  while 
Colonel  Colboume  brought  up  the  right 
brigade  of  General  Stewart's  division  for 
the  purpose  of  repossessing  the  allies  of  the 

Sound  which  they  had  lost.  Finding  that 
e  enemy's  column  was  not  to  be  moved 
bjT  their  fire,  they  proceeded  to  an  attack 
with  the  bayonet ;  but  while  in  the  act  of 
charging,  they  were  themselves  suddenly 
tumM,  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  body 
of  Polish  lancers,  armed  with  long  lances, 
from  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  suspended 
a  small  red  flaff,  which,  while  it  is  so  car- 
ried by  the  rider  as  to  prevent  his  own 
horse  from  seeihfir  any  other  object,  serves 
to  friffhten  ^hose  horses  to  which  he  is  op- 
posed. Never  was  any  charge  more  un 
expected,  or  more  destructive;  the  rain, 
which  fell  in  torrents,  and  thickened  the 
atmosphere,  partly  concealed  the  lancers 
in  their  advance,  and  those  of  the  brigade 
who  saw  them  approach,  mistook  them  for 
Spanish  cavalry,  and  therefore  did  not  fire. 
A  tremendous  slaughter  was  made  upon 
the  troops  thus  surprised.  The  three  re- 
eiments  of  Colonel  Colboume's  brigade 
lost  their  colours  at  this  time,  but  those  of 
the  Buffs  were  recovered,  after  signal 
heroism  had  been  displayed  in  their  de- 
fence. 

The  fate  of  the  day  at  this  moment  was 
every  thing  but  desperate;  and  nothingr 
but  the  most  determined  and  devoted 
courage  saved  the  allies  from  a  defeat,  of 
which  the  conseouences  would  have  been 
more  deplorable  tlian  the  immediate  slaugh- 
ter. The  third  brieade,  under  Major^ne^ 
ral  Houghton,  and  General  Cole's  division, 
advanced  to  recover  the  lost  heights,  Uieir 
officers  declaring  that  they  would  carry 
the  position,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Ge- 
neral Houghton  fell  while  leading  on  his 
brigade,  and  cheering  his  men  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge;  and  Sir  William 
Meyers  shared  the  same  fate.  The  charge, 
though  destructive,  was  successful.  The 
fusileer  and  the  royal  Lusitanian  brigades, 
though  three  thousand  strong  when  they 
advanced  to  the  charge,  could  not  muster 
one  thousand  when  uiey  gained  the  emi- 
nence ;  two  thousand  men  and  sixty  officers. 
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including  every  lieutenant-colonel  and  field- 
officer    in    the    assailinc;  brigades,  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  this  munlerous 
'charge.    But  the  enemy  in  their  tarn,  when 
they  were  forced  down  the  declivity  to- 
wards   the    river,   suffered    still    greater 
slaughter,  from  the  musketry  and  shrap* 
nells  6f  the  allied  army.    The  conflict 
ceased  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  combatants,  on  surveying  the  field, 
were  struck  with  horror  at  the  dreadful 
havoc  they  had  made  in  each  other^s  ranks. 
Of  all  the.  battles  of  modem  times,  the 
battle  of  Albuera  was  one  of  the  most  fatal ; 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  allies,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to  seven 
thousand,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  ex- 
ceeded that  number.    Few  engagements 
have  tended  so  much  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hostile  armies  in  each  other's  es- 
timation.   The  French  exhibited  the  high- 
est state  of  discipline ;   nothing  could  be 
more  perfect  than  their  manenvres ;  no  ge- 
neral could  have  wished  for  more  excellent 
instruments ;  and  no  soldiers  were  ever  di- 
rected with  more  consummate  skill.  All  their 
advantages  were,  however,  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  discipline  and  incom- 
parable bravery  of  their  enemies.     The 
loss  of  the  Buffs,  and  of  the  78th  reffiment, 
was  heavy  in  the  extreme;    the  first  of 
these  corps  went  into  action  with  twenty- 
four  officers,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
rank  and  file,  but  on  the  following  day 
there  remained  only  five  officers  and  Uiirty- 
four  men  to  draw  rations.    Within  the 
circumscribed  space  where  the  heat  of  the 
battle  raged,  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
men  were  stretched  dead  upon  the  field ; 
and  the  rain  which  ran  from  the  heisfats, 
literally  reddened  the  rivulets  with  blood. 
General  Verie,  who,  for  twenty  years,  had 
been  to  Marshal  Soult  what  Berthier  was 
to  Bonaparte-— his  faithful  companion,  and 
his  confidential  associate,  fell,  like  Gene- 
ral Houghton,  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.    The  object  of  Soult,  which  was 
to  raise  the  sie^e  of  Badajoz,  was  accom- 
plished even  before  the  battle  commenced ; 
and  a  barren  and  dearly  purchased  victory 
was  the  only  reward  of  the  allies  for  the 
danger  they  had  incurred,  and  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  they  had  sustained.    On  the 
17th,  Soult  manenvred  on  bis  right,  under 
cover  of  his  numerous  cavalry,  and  having 
saved  appearances,  by  continuing  two  days 
after  the  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albuera,  he  withdrew  towards  Andalusia. 
Several  traits  of  courage,  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
were  exhibited  by  the  British  in  the  battle 
of  Albuera.    Ensign  Thomas,  who  bore 
one  of  the  flags,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and   required   to  sarrender  his 


charge— *»  Only  with  my  life,"  was  his 
answer,  and  his  life  was  the  immediate 
forfeit;  but  the  standard  thus  taken  was 
recovered.  Ensign  Walsh,  who  carried 
another  colour,  had  the  staff  broken  in  his 
hand  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  fell  at  the 
same  moment  severely  wounded ;  but 
more  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  regi- 
ment, than  his  own  safety,  he  separated 
the  flag  from  the  shattered  staff,  and  when 
his  wound  came  to  be  dressed,  it  was  found 
secure  in  his  bosom.  A  captain  in  tlte 
57th  regiment,  who  was  severely  wound- 
ed, directed  his  men  to  lay  him  on  Uie 
ground  at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  in 
this  situation  he  continued  to  give  his 
orders.  Marshal  Beresford,  the  command- 
er of  the  allied  army,  in  this  sanguinary 
battle,  exposed  his  person  to  the  utmost 
hazard,  and  his  life  was  saved  only  by  his 
prowess  and  dexterity,  which  enabled  hire 
to  dismount  a  Polish  lance^  at  the  moment 
when  a  deadly  thrust  was  made  at  his 
person.  (69)  f 


(69)  In  the  DBrrativet  given  by  Mr.  fiaines*  of 
the  operatiom  of  the  war  between  France  and 
the  continental  powers,  he  appean  to  have  di»> 
played  considerable  impartiality,  and  to  have  con- 
sulted the  official  accounts  on  each  side,  in  oider 
to  furnish  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numben  eii> 
gaged,  as  well  as  of  the  ciicnmalBneea  and  actual 
Kttilt  of  every  engagement  Where  his  own 
oountiymen,  however,  are  concerned,  the  case  k 
very  diflerent  He  seems  to  take  for  granted,  every 
thin^  that  is  contained  in  the  official  despatch  of 
a  Bntish  commander,  and  sets  it  down  aoooidiDr- 
ly  in  his  book,  without  inquiring  whether  a  dif- 
rorent  statement  has  been  published  on  the  op- 
posite side.  As  the  same  degree  of  faith  is  not 
gmerally  given,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
ritish  despatches,  we  have  thought  it  proper, 
whenever  access  could  be  had  to  French  accounts^ 
to  annex  them,  that  a  more  oocmct  judgment 
might  be  dmwn  from  a  comparison  of  the  respeo- 
tive  narratives.  Of  the  war  in  Spain,  we  believe 
few  official  accounts  have  been  published  by  the 
French  government,  at  least  few  have  reached 
this  country.  The  merooin  however  of  the 
French  officers,  of  which  several  have  appeared, 

Sinerally  topply  the  deficiency,  and  may,  upon 
e  whole,  be  considered  as  furnishing  better  ma- 
terials ibr  history,  because  written  generally  by 
eynwitnesses,  and  published  since  the  abdicatioii 
of  Napoleon,  and  tbereibre  not  liable  to  the  sa» 
pickm  of  having  been  oompoaad  under  hia  dicta- 
tion. From  one  of  these,*  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  which  difleia 
from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  as  to  the  numben 
of  the  hostile  armies,  and  the  eompaiarive  loss 
sustained.—**  Shortly  after  the  eapinre  of  Badajoa, 
intelligence  was  received  that  Lord  Bereeford, 
who  commanded  the  Anglo-Portuguese  aimy,had 
set  himself  down  before  that  place,  afler  letting 
esession  of  Olivenca.  On  this  newa,  Matalial 
lult  again  collected  the  troops  at  Seville,  and 
with  several  regimenta  which  were  in  caoton- 
menla  in  Estrainadura,  hastened  to  die  relief  of 

*  Memoiree  sor  la  auerre  d^Espane,  par  M.  de 
Nayliee,  ofRcier,  Ac  urn  GaideB  du  Coffs  de  Moo- 
p.89a 
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RepotiB  that  Manhal  Massena  was  eol- 
laetiii|^  his  annv  to  soocout  Almeidat  had 
ealled  Lord  WelliDgton  back  to  the  Doith ; 
aod  at  daybreak  on  the  9d  of  May,  the 

Bid^ioK.  H»  fbioe  wm  esliraated  tt  16»000  loot 
tod  4000  cavalnr ;  at  whose  approach,  Ixnd  Beret- 
fold  abaodonea  his  lioee,  aent  bia  bagxage  and 
heavy  artiUery  to  EWaa,  and  marched  to  meet 
the  French  army  at  Aibuera,  four  leagaet  irom 
Badaioz.  Hia  amy  amouDted  to  about  45,000 
Bien.  indoding  the  Spaniah  oorpi  of  Caatanoa, 
Blake,  and  Balleatene,  recently  airived  from 
Cadts.  He  plaeed  hia  centre  on  a  ridge,  which 
was  ooonecled  with  other  heiahta  occupied  by 
the  Spanish  troops  who  formed  the  right  wine, 
this  point  being  the  ker  of  the  position.  The  left 
wing  rested  on  the  village  of  Albuera.  In  front 
of  the  allied  aimy,  was  a  stream,  stretching  along 
die  whole  line,  and  fiirdable  only  above  a  stone 
bridge  situate,  in  view  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
to  Seville.  General  Beresfbrd  had  not  occupied 
the  latter,  but  its  approach  was  commanded  by 
thrse  baiteriea.  Marriial  Soult  arrived,  on  the 
Idth  of  May,  in  sight  of  Albuera,  and  encamped 
in  a  wood  within  cannon  shot  of  the  village. 
Having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  allies,  he 
perceived  that  the  success  of  the  battle  would  de- 
prad  upon  gettiB^  pdsseonon  of  the  ridge  on  the 
right,  in  whicb,  if  he  ettcceeded,  he  would  be 
esabled  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  upon 
Olivenei,  and  his  communications  with  £lvaik 
In  oonfimnity.  with  this  plan,  the  French  army 
the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 
brd  flompreheoded  the  maneuvre  of  Mar- 
dial  Soolt,  and  reinlbrDed  his  right  wing,  aldioiigh 
his  adveiaary  wished  to  deceive  him.  by  making 
a  denonecration  upon  his  centre  and  left  A 
graat  part  of  the  French  infantry  under  General 
Gtmrd,  croased  the  stream  above  the  bridge,  and 
1  in  eoUd  column  up  the  hill.  The  cries  of 
rere  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  our 
troops  advanced  at  a  quick  step  upon  the  ene- 
my's lines.  They  were  received  with  so  terrible 
sod  well  direcied  a  fire,  that  oar  columns  were 
tfunned  in  an  instant,  and  a  great  number  of  ge- 
nsiab  and  oCher  superior  oflicers,  were  killed  out* 
fifht.  Omr  soldien  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
■HDy  were  heard  complaining  aloud  of  the  ma- 
MQvre.  OiBorder  and  confusion  succeeded  this 
wsnt  of  sabordination,  and  the  English  general 
was  not  elow  in  perceiving  and  profitin|^  by  it 
Several  batialioas  were  brought  to  act  against  ouf ' 
'nSuarw,  vrhich  had  broken  its  oi ' 


I  order  of  battle ; 
thejr  drove  it  back  beyond  the  stream,  behind 
whwh  it  fimned,  under  the  protection  of  the  artil- 
lery. This  fruitless  attack  cost  us  a  great  many 
lives,  llie  S7th  chaaseum,  the  2d  and  10th  hue- 
■n  made  aoaae  good  chargea,  took  several  piecea 
of  anillOTir  and  a  eoesiderable  number  of  pri- 
■oosn.  The  dragoons  of  General  Latour  Mau- 
bourg.  who  endeavoured  to  turn  the  enemy  by 
Vilverde  de  Legare,  had  also  aome  partial  sno- 
cea.  The  Mkh  lancers  paiticulariy  distiiMniish- 
ed  tfaenaelves  on  this  day.  by  their  bmliant 
chaiges  on  the  infantry.  The  novelty  of  their 
•nas  threw  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
whom  they  overthrew  several  times.  The  two  ar- 
nies  rsooeupied  in  the  evening  the  same  positions 
they  had  previoosly  possesaed,  and  remained  in 
this  stale  all  the  ITIh.  We  had  aboot  1500  kiUed 
end  4000  wounded ;  the  kM  of  the  enemy  was 
notes  great  The  French  army,  being  in  want  of 
provisions,  commenced  its  retreat  on  the  ISih, 
waTing  in  its  bivouacs  and  on  the  fiehl  of  battle, 
•  part  of  its  wounded.** 
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main  body  of  the  French  army  actually 
crossed  the  Agileda,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
On  the  dd,  the  French  troops  marched  iu 
the  direction  of  Almeida,  and  the  allied 
army  assembled  near  the  small  village  of 
Fuentes  d^Onoro,  with  the  exception  of 
General  Pack's  column,  which  was  order- 
ed to  continue  the  blockade  of  Almeida* 
The  British  position  formed  a  line  extend- 
ing berond  the  brook  of  Onoro,  on  a  hill : 
the  left  was  supported  by  Fort  Concep* 
tioD ;  the  right,  which  was  more  accessi- 
ble, was  at  Navedeaver,  and  the  head- 
(^uarters  at  Villa  Formosa.  In  this  posi- 
tion, the  allied  armies  had  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  Coa  behind  them,  and  only  a  single 
carriage  communication  by  the  little  town 
of  Castello  Bom.  The  object  of  Massena 
was  to  seize  this  communication,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  proceeded  in  force  against 
the  right  of  the  allies,  and  attacked  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  which  stands  partly  in  front  of 
the  hill,  while  with  another  part  of  his 
army,  he  kept  the  centre  in  cneck.  The 
attack  was  not  made  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  3d,  when  Lord  Wellin^n,  penetrat- 
ing the  plan  of  his  antagonist,  threw  rein- 
forcements into  the  village.  The  enemy 
had,  at  one  time,  obtained  possession  of 
the  disputed  post;  but  that  advantage  was 
wrested  from  him  before  night  put  a  stop 
to  the  action. 

The  following  day  was  employed  by  the 
French  general  in  making  dispositions  for 
a  renewal  of  the  attack ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  two  of  his  columns  appeared 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas,  opposite 
to  Po^o  Velho,  having  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  on  his  left,  under  General  Mont- 
brun.  On  the  advance  of  this  force. 
General  Houstop,  to  whom  the  orotection 
of  the  passage  had  been  connded,  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  some  loss.  The 
French  having  thus  established  themselves 
in  the  village,  their  cavalry  turned  the 
right  of  the  7th  division,  bietween  Poqo 
Velho  and  Navedeaver,  whence  Don  Ju- 
lian, the  Spanish  general,  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  back.  Lord  Wellington,  findinflr  his 
line  too  far  extended,  concentratecT  his 
troops,  by  which  movement  his  lordship 
lost  his  communication  with  Sabugal,  but 
he  thus  prevented  the  approach  of  the 
French  to  Almeida,  which  was  the  ultimate 
object  of  Massena's  attacks.  Generals 
Hotiston,  Crawford,  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, were  now  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's 
centre,  while  the  ri^ht  wing  fell  on  his  rear ; 
this  operation,  which  was  executed  with 
the  greatest  precision,  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  deciding  tiie  fate  of  the  day.. 
About  the  same  time  General  Montbrun 
charged  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  army  in 
eolumnsy  and  gained  some  advantage ;.  buti 
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this  attack,  upon  which  the  French  mar< 
shal  built  his  hopes  of  complete  victory, 
was  not  attended  by  any  decisive  result. 
Against  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  which  was  in 
front  of  the  left,  the  chief  efforts  of  the 
French  were  directed,  and  this  place  was 
several  times  won  and  lost  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day;  but  the  enemy  were  finally 
driven  through  the  village  bv  Colonel  M ac- 
kinnon,  and  when  night  closed  upon  the 
combatants,  four  hundred  of  their  dead 
were  lyin^  in  that  place,  which  continued 
in  possession  of  the  allied  troops.  (70) 

For  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  the  hostile  armies  remained  in 
their  position,  the  French  feeling  no  incli- 
nation to  repeat  an  attempt  in  which  they 
had  already  suffered  so  severely ;  and  Lord 
Wellington,  from  the  inferiority  of  his  num- 
bers, and  the  emaciated  state  of  his  cavalry, 
not  choosins  to  risk  a  general  action.  On 
the  niffht  of  the  7th,  Massena,  having  en- 
tirely failed  in  his  intention  to  relieve  Al- 
meida, crossed  the  Agueda,  and  left  that 
fortress  to  its  fate,  but  not  till  he  had  sent 
orders  to  General  Brennier,  the  governor, 
to  blow  up  the  fortifications,  and  to  retire 
with  his  garrison  to  San  Felices.  These 
orders,  owinff  to  the  culpable  remissness 
of  that  part  ofthe  allied  army  which  was  sta- 
tioned before  Almeida,  General  Brennier 
was  enabled  to  execute :  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  ofthe  10th,  givinghis  men  the  watch- 
word, "  Bonaparte  and  Bayard,"  he  quitted 
the  garrison  in  silence,  and  on  the  11  th  joined 
tbel?rench  army  with  1500  men  on  the 
Agueda. 


(70)  The  fiulure  of  the  French  army  to  drive 
that  of  Lord  Wellioffton  from  it*  poiition,  ia  attri- 
buted, by  an  author  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  to  a  mistake  in  directinc  the  attack  against 
the  right,  instead  of  the  lefk,  of  the  latter.  «*  Such," 
he  coMclades,  **  was  the  result  of  this  action,  the 
glory  of  which  certainly  belonged  to  us,  since  we 
remained  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  diflicnlt  to  comprehend  how  Lord 
Wellington,  who  has  displayea  so  much  prudence 
and  caution  in  all  his  military  eombiitattona,  could 
venture  to  give  battle  in  such  a  position.  It  is 
true  that  Almeida  was  the  price,  and  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  conquest  justified  great  sacrifices. 
But  with  what  disasters  would  not  a  defeat  have 
been  followed.  Behind  him,  an  enemy's  fortress, 
and  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  further  in  the 
rear  a  country  full  of  defiles,  and  of  every  kind 
of  difficultiea.  Such  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  The  loss 
of  his  baggage,  of  his  artilleiy,  and  of  all  his  mu- 
nitions, wouul  have  been  tne  inevitable  oonse* 
quence ;  and  a  considerable  check  would  have 
brought  with  it  other  misfortunes.  The  conduct 
ofthe  English  general  can  hardly  be  excused,  but 
by  supposing  bim  badly  informed  as  to  the  state 
or  our  force,  which  he  may  have  believed  to 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  little  able 
to  contend  a|(ainst  his  own,  at  the  close  of  a  cam- 
pal^  so  trying  to  our  troops;  but  he  was  nigh 
paymg  dear  for  so  mistaken  a  calculation." — Camr 
jiagne  det  Tran^oia  en  Portugid,  ^  p.  218. 
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The  failure  of  Marshal  Massena  inflicted 
a  severe  wound  upon  the  military  renown 
of  that  general,  and  determined  him  to  re- 
sign the  command  of  an  army  which  seem- 
ed doomed  only  to  disaster.  After  having 
recrossed  the  Agueda,  he  left  Spain  on  the 
plea  of  bad  health,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  command  by  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke 
of  Ragusa. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Lord  Wellington 
set  out  from  Almeida,  and  on  the  19th  ar- 
rived at  Elvas,  where  he  first  received  the 
report  ofthe  battle  of  Albuera.  His  lord- 
ship learned  also,  with  pleasure,  that  B»- 
dajoz  was  asain  invested  by  the  alliea,  and 
that  Marshal  Soult*s  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat towards  Seville,  harassed  in  their  rear 
by  Marshal  Beresford.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  operations  on 
the  Guadiana,  and  on  the  night  ofthe  S9th 
of  May,  the  trenches  were  opened  before 
Badajoz.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  breach 
made  in  Fort  San  Christoval  was  judged 
practicable.  The  assault  was  made  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  dav,  about  ten  o'clock ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  as- 
sailants, such  were  the  preparations  made 
by  the  French  governor,  Philippon,  and 
such  the  determined  courage  of  his  troops, 
that  the  besiegers,  after  three  sanguinary 
assaults,  were  obli^  to  retire.  The 
English  engineers,  it  appears,  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  make  themselves 
masters  or  the  ditch ;  and  the  governor, 
availing  himself  of  this  omission,  had  de- 
spatch^ his  miners  to  clear  the  fort  of 
the  breach,  which  was  thus  rendered  to  a 
certain  extent  impracticable.  The  firing 
against  San  Christoval  was  again  renewed 
on  the  following  morning,  and  continued  to 
the  9th,  in  the  evening  of  which  day  an- 
other assault  was  made ;  but  similar  obsta- 
cles again  presented  themselves,  and  the 
troops,  after  displaying  an  ardour  and  brave- 
ry worthy  of  a  better  result,  were  once  more 
forced  to  desist  from  the  enterprise.  The 
fatal  issue  of  these  repeated  assaults,  com- 
bined with  the  formidable  preparations  now 
making  by  the  French  armies  under  Sonlt 
and  Marmont,  induced  Lord  Wellington  to 
raise  the  sieg^e  of  Bad^oz,  and  to  take  up 
a  position  within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

General  Graliam,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  British  forces  in  Cadiz  was  confided, 
finding  that  the  besieginff  armv  before  that 
city  had  been  much  weakened  by  drafts  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
resolved  to  profit  by  this  circumstance,  and 
after  destroying  the  works  of  the  enemy, 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  island 
of  Leon.  With  this  design,  an  expedition 
was  prepared,  consisting  of  four  toousand 
British,  and  eight  thousand  Spanish  troops. 
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commanded  by  the  Spanish  General  Don 
Manuel  de  Lapena,  and  under  whom  Gene- 
ral Graham  consented  to  act.  On  the  20th 
of  February,  the  expedition  sailed  from  Ca- 
dis  roada,  and  on  the  27th  the  combined 
armj  was  collected  on  the  coast  between 
Tan  fa  and  St.  Roque ;  but,  owin^  to  the 
almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads,  it  was 
not  till  the  4th  of  March  that  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  French  posts  near  Chiclana. 
The  commander  of  the  allied  army  having 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  communication 
with  the  Isle  of  Leon,  directed  General 
Graham  to  move  down  from  Barrosa  to- 
wards the  Torre  de  Bermeja,  leaving  some 
Spanish  regiments,  under  Brigadier-ffene- 
ral  Begines,  upon  the  heights.  About 
noon  on  the  4th,  the  British  troops  began 
their  march,  and  had  proceeded  about  half- 
way down  the  hill  into  the  middle  of  a 
wood,  when  they  were  informed  that  the 
enemy,  who  had  appeared  in  force  upon 
the  plain,  was  advancing  towards  the 
heights  of  Barrosa.  On  these  heights, 
which  formed  the  key  of  the  position  of 
Santi  Petri,  a  body  of  Spaniards  had 
been  left,  and  General  Graham  resolved 
to  measure  back  his  steps,  and  if  possible 
to  attain  the  heights  nefore  the  enemy 
could  dislodge  his  allies.  At  the  time 
this  counter-march  commenced,  part  of  the 
British  force  was  entangled  in  the  wood, 
and  before  they  could  extricate  themselves 
from  its  mazes.  General  Graham  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  Spaniards  quit  the 
heiffhts,  to  which  General  Victor,  with 
eight  thousand  troo|>s,  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  situation  of  General  Gra- 
ham's corps  was  now  such,  that  it  could 
be  saved  only  by  the  prompt  arransrement 
of  a  judicious  plan  of  operations,  aided  by 
the  cool  and  determined  bravery  of  his 
troops.  The  nature  of  the  ground  at  Bar- 
rosa precluded  the  operations  from  being 
seen  at  Bermeja,  where  the  main  body  of 
the  Spanish  army  was  posted,  and  the  ar- 
rangements were  so  incomplete,  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  allied  army  was  not  duly  preserved. 
General  Graham,  perceiving  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  rrom  the  co-operation  of 
General  Lapena,  determined  instantly  to 
attack  the  enemy. 

The  brigade  of  guards,  the  flank  batta- 
i^ns  of  the  28th,  two  comoanies  of  the  2d 
lifle  corps,  with  a  part  or  the  57th  regi- 
ment, formed  the  right,  under  Brigadier- 
seneral  Dilkes.  The  left  consisted  of 
Colonel  Wheatley's  brigade,  with  three 
companies  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  and 
LientenantKsolonel  Bamard^s  flank  batta- 
lion ;  while  a  powerful  battery  of  ten  guns 
opened  from  the  centre.  The  battenr  was 
dbected  principally  against  the  right  di- 


vision of  General  Victor's  army  under  Ge- 
neral Leva],  which,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  advance,  till  it  was  received  and 
checked  by  the  left  wing  of  the  British. 
The  three  companies  of  guards,  supported 
by  the  remainder  of  the  left  wing,  charged 
the  enemy  with  so  much  bravery  as  to  de- 
cide the  rate  of  General  Leval's  division. 
In  this  rencontre,  an  imperial  eagle  deco^ 
rated  with  honorary  distinctions,  and  the 
firet  the  British  had  ever  won,  was  cap- 
tured from  the  8th  regiment  of  light  in- 
fantry. The  left  division  of  the  French 
arm^,  under  General  Rufin,  who  had  now 
attained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  animated 
by  their  numbere  and  their  advantageous 
position,  advanced  to  meet  the  right  of  the 
British  under  General  Dilkes.  For  a  short 
time,  the  battle  raged  furiously,  and  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful,  but  the  French 
troops,  unable  to  withstand  British  steel, 
gave  way,  and  General  Rufin,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  charge,  withdrew 
with  his  corps  from  the  heights.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  the  whole  of  Uie 
French  army  was  in  full  retreat ;  and  such 
had  been  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  con- 
flict, that,  in  that  short  period,  four  thou- 
sand men  had  fallen,  twelve  hundred  of 
whom  were  British,  and  the  remainder 
French  troops.  The  disastere  of  the  enemy 
in  the  battle  of  Barrosa  were  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  three  general  officers— Ge- 
neral Belgrade,  who  was  killed,  and  Ge- 
nerals Runh  and  Rousseau,  who  were  mor- 
tally wounded  and  taken. 

While  the  British  troops  were  engaged 
on  the  hill  of  Barrosa,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  General  Lapena  at  Bermeja,  by  the 
French  forces  unaer  General  Villatte ;  but 
this  effort  produced  no  decisive  result. 
The  battle  of  Barrosa,  like  that  of  Albuera, 
proved  an  unprofitable  though  glorious 
achievement,  and,  owing  to  a  want  of  en- 
ergy, skill,  and  judicious  combination  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  commander,  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  entirely  failed.(71) 


(71)  We  find  the  ibllowing  acoount  of  this  en- 
igement,  about  which  ao  much  haa  been  said  in 
Inglatid,  m  M.  de  Nayliea*  Memoiia.  •'While 
our  armiea  obtained  luch  brilliant  micoe«  in 
Gstramadura,  a  very  nnguinary  battle  waa  fought 
at  Chiclana,  on  the  5th  of  March,  between  the 
cor^  of  Marriial  Victor,  6,000  itrong,  which  oc- 
cupied the  lineB  before  Cadiz,  and  an  Analo- 
Spaniah  force  of  15,000  men,  which  had  landed  at 
AlgcMma,  to  raise  the  siege.  The  French  peiw 
formed  prodigies  of  valoyr,  maintained  their  po- 
sition, and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  into  me 
place ;  hot  they  lost  2,000  men,  manjr  superior 
olficeis,  and  two  generals.  This  exploit,  so  h»> 
noarable  to  the  French  aims,  was  only  one  of  many 
glorious  actions  which  distingoiahea  the  bnUiant 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno  in  Spain  *' 
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In  the  month  of  August,  Lord  Welling- 
ton, with  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army, 
advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  to 
the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  on  the  5th  of 
September,  his  lordship  completed  the 
blockade  of  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
On  the  22d,  the  French  army  of  the  north, 
under  General  Dorsenne,  formed  a  junction 
with  Marshal  Marmont  at  Tamames,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tonnes.  The  combined 
army,  thus  augmented,  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  while  the  allied  army  did 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand.  This  disparity 
of  strength  induced  Lord  Wellington  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
to  retire  to  Fonte  Guinalda,  between  Guar* 
da  and  the  river  A^^eda.  The  French, 
having  thrown  supplies  into  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go, fell  back  upon  Salamanca,  and  in  these 
positions  the  two  hostile  armies  remain- 
ed, without  undertakincr  any  further  opera- 
tions of  importance,  during  the  present 
^ear.  But  though  the  main  armies  went 
into  winter-<juarters  early  in  October,  a  very 
brilliant  achievement  was  performed  by  the 
corps  under  Greneral  Hill,  stationed  at  Por- 
talegnu  On  the  morning  of  the  28tb  of  Oc- 
tober, a  French  corps  under  General  Girard, 
on  its  march  to  the  south  of  Spain,  was 
surprised  and  attacked  by  General  Hill,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arroyo  del  Molinos, 
with  so  much  vigour  and  effect,  that  the 
French  force,  which  consisted  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  and  six 
hundred  cavalry,  was  routed  and  dispersed, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand 
men,  fourteen  hundred  of  whom  were  made 
prisoners. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  a 
regular  and  systematic  plan  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  Bonaparte  for  con- 
ducting the  war  in  Spain,  one  leading  fea- 
ture of  whioh  was  the  occupancy  of  sdl  the 
principal  cities  in  the  peninsula.  The 
French  ^neral  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  this  project  into  execution  in 
the  east,  was  Sucnet,  a  man  of  uncommon 
eaterprise  and  activi^.  About  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April,  General  Suchet,  at  the 
head  jof  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  horse,  with  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  the  battering 
train  necessary  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  siege,  aj^peared  before  Tarragona, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Cilerior  Spain,  and 
on  the  night  or  the  4th  of  May,  Uie  place 
-was  completely  invested  on  the  land  side. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour 
and  success  on  the  part  of  the  French 
troops,  while  Don  Jinan  Senen  de  Contre- 
ras,  the  j^vemor,  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  relieved  by  the  Spanishanny  under 
General  Campo  Yerdev  made  repeated  sor- 
ties, and  continued  to  defend  the  fortress 


to  the  last  extremity.    On  the  night  of  the 
2l8t  of  June,  the  trenches  were  opened, 
and  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  the  breach 
having   become  practicable,  the    French 
determined  to  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
On  the  26th,  an  English  force  from  Gib- 
raltar, under  Colonel  Skerritt,  arrived  off 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  British  commander 
and  the  Governor  of  Tarragona ;  but  when 
Colonel  Skerritt  perceived  the  inadequate 
means  of  defence,  and  the  danger  to  which 
the  place  was  exposed,  he  declined  to  land 
his  forces.    Eveij  thing  seemed  to  con- 
spire   against    this    unfortunate   fortress. 
The  Marquis  Campo  Verde  made  no  efforts 
to  afford  the  besieged  relief;   a  division 
under  General  Miranda,  sent  by  the  Valen- 
cians  to  succour  the  garrison,  instead  of 
entering  Tarragona,  joined  the  army  under 
Campo  Verde ;  and  Colonel  Skerritt,  hav- 
ing received  a  report  from  the  chief  of  his 
engineers  and  artillery,  that  the  place  was 
incapable  of  further  resistance,  returned  on 
board  his  ship ;  and  yet  thev  had  all  been 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress.* 
The  garrison,  which,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  assault,  had  displayed  the  greatest  he- 
roism, became  intimidated  when  the  French 
entered  the  breach.    In  vain,  did  the  offi- 
cers attempt  to  rally  their  forces  :    the 
lanic  increased  every  moment;  and  the 
Ipanish  troops  suffered  themselves  to  be 
cut  down  by  their  own  officers,  rather  than 
face  the  enemy,  who  were  pursuing  them 
in  every  direction,  and  butchering  their 
victims  in  the  street.*    In  proportion  as 
the  garrison  receded,  the  enemy  occupied 
the  ramparts  of  the  old  and  new  enclosures, 
and  descended  into  the  streets,  where  they 
killed,  wounded,  or    robbed    every  one, 
without  distinction  of  class,  age,  or  sex : 
and  the  tragedy  would  have  been  still  mor>« 
sanguinary,  had  not  the  French  officere,  in 
their  generous  and  heroic  exertions  to  re- 
strain these  excesses,  exposed  themselves 
to  the  violence  and  fury  of  their  own  sol- 
diery.   More  than  eighteen  thousand  men, 
French  and  Spaniards,  perished  during  the 
siege.* 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  fall  of 
Tarragona,  as  given  by  the  governor  of 
that  fortress,  and  that  the  picture  is  not 
overcharged,  may  be  inferred  from  the  de- 
spatches of  the  French  general:  "The 
rage  of  the  soldiery,*'  says  Suchet  in  his 
description  of  the  assault,  **  was  increased 
by  the  resistance  of  the  garrison,  which 
every  day  expected  deliverance,  and  wish- 
ed to  ensure  its  success  b)r  a  general  sortie. 
The  horrible  example  which  I  foresaw,  to 
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my  sorrow,  and  foretold  in  my  last  report, 
has  been  made,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  Spain.  Four  thousand  men  were 
slain  in  the  town ;  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand attempted  to  escape  into  the  country 
by  leaping  from  the  walls ;  but  one  thou- 
sand of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  or  drown- 
ed. About  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  of 
whom  were  officers,  have  been  taken  pri- 
soners and  6iarched  into  France.  Nearly 
fiAeen  hundred  lie  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  town,  where  their  lives  have 
been  spared  iu  the  midst  of  the  slaughter. 
The  governor  and  three  major-generals  are 
among  the  prisoners.  Several  other  supe- 
rior officers  are  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Twenty  stands  of  colours,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  battering  pieces,  forty  thou- 
sand cannon  balls  or  bombs,  and  half  a 
million  of  quintals  of  gunpowder  and  lead, 
are  in  our  power."* 

Marshal  Macdonald,  anxious  to  emulate 
the  conduct  of  General  Suchet,  pressed  the 
siege  of  Figuieras  with  neat  vigour ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  August,  the  Spanish  Gene- 
ral Martinez,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  to  carry  the 
French  lines,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender 
the  fortress. 

After  the  fall  of  Tarragona,  Marshal  Su- 
chet advanced  towards  Valencia,  and  pre- 
pared to  lav  siege  to  the  capital  of  that 
province.  Here,  as  in  every  part  of  Spain, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  Frencn,  but  in  no  place  had  tbat 
spirit  been  more  miserably  misdirected 
than  in  Valencia.  Instead  of  animating 
the  people  to  deeds  of  military  renown, 
they  were  directed,  by  a  fanatical  priestr 
hood,  not  to  ask  for  cannon  and  gunpow- 
der, but  to  fly  to  their  altars ;  and  3ie  Mar- 
quis del  Paiacio,  Captain-general  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Mur- 
cia,  besought  the  army  of  Valencia  to  look 
up  for  protection  to  the  "  adorable  and  ge- 
nerous Madre  de  Desamparades,  the  queen 
of  angels,  under  whose  staff  the  kingdom 
would  obtain  deliverance."  Suchet,  dis- 
regarding the  invincible  staff  of  the  queen 
of  angels,  marched,  in  full  confidence  of 
success,  into  Valencia,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September  laid  siege  to  Murviedro,  the 
ancient  Sagunium.  General  Blake,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  regency  of  Spain, 
who  at  this  time  commanded  au  army  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  advanc- 
ed from  the  city  of  Valencia  to  the  relief 
of  Murviedro.  On  the  24th,  about  noon, 
the  Spanish  general  arrived  with  his  armv 
on  the  height  of  El  Puig,  and  on  the  fof- 
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lowing  morning  the  hostile  armies  met  in 
the  field.  For  some  time  the  battle  raged 
with  great  fury,  but  the  ardour  of  the  led 
division  of  General  Blake's  army,  under 
Carlos  0*Donnell,  having  separated  that 
division  from  the  other  columns,  the  bat- 
talions were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  This  action,  though  one 
of  the  best  general  engagements  that  had 
been  fought  by  the  Spaniards,  was  most 
unfortunate  in  its  result ;  the  loss  of  Ge- 
neral Blake  amounted  to  about  seven 
thousand  men,  of  which  number  nearly 
five  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  The 
French  general,  profiting  by  the  victory  of 
El  Puig,  hastened  back  to  Murviedro,  and 
the  governor,  despairing  of  succour,  suiv 
rendered,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days,  a 
place  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  ef- 
forts of  a  powerful  army  under  Hannibal. 
The  day  afler  the  surrender  of  this  for- 
tress, Marshal  Suchet,  continuing  his  vic- 
torious career,  advanced  to  Valencia,  and 
summoned  that  city  to  surrender ;  but  the 
marshal,  as  celebrated  for  his  dexterity 
as  a  courtier  as  for  his  intrepidity  as 
a  soldier,  proceeded  very  slowly  in  his 
operations  against  this  place,  hopmg  in  the 
issue  to  shed  so  much  splendour  around 
the  conquest,  as  to  obtain  a  dukedom,  in 
addition  to  the  marshal's  stafif  which  had 
been  awarded  to  him  on  the  fall  of  Tarra^ 
^ona.  Ahet  filly  days  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  passage  of  uie  Guaaalaviar, 
the  French  crossed  that  river  in  ^e  night 
of  the  25th  of  December,  in  the  face  of  the 
army  of  General  Blake,  and  almost  wi^ont 
resistance.  The  investment  of  Vsdencia, 
in  which  the  Spanish  army  was  now  shut 
up,  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the 
26th,  and  Suchet,  availing  himself  of  these 
advantages,  by  which  the  Spaniards  had  so 
little  profited,  secured  in  every  direction 
the  canals  and  fosses  against  a  sortie. 
Still  the  lines  remained,  which  the  Valen- 
cians  had  for  three  years  been  endployed  in 
constructing ;  but  afler  all  this  labour  and 
expense  it  was  discovered  that  these  works 
were  untenable.  While  success  thus  con- 
tinued to  attend  every  efifort  of  the  enemy, 
Greneial  Blake  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  escape  fVom  the  fortress,  with  the  army 
under  his  command  ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
having  obtained  information  of  this  inten- 
tion, compelled  him  to  give  up  the  project, 
and  to  remain  in  patient  expectation  of  a 
fate  which  he  no  longer  seemed  disposed 
to  avert.  Tlie  trenches  being  now  prepar- 
ed, they  were  opened  on  the  Ist  night  of 
the  new  year,  and  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1812,  they  had  advanced  within  fifty  toises 
of  the  ditch.  The  desertions  from  the  Spa- 
nish army  had  now  become  so  nnmeroas. 
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that  the  ganiBon  was  under  the  necefisity 
of  abandoning  their  lines,  leaving  behind 
them  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  Animated 
to  the  highest  degree  by  the  success  of  his 
operation  against  a  place  which  at  that 
moment  contained  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  Marshal  Suohet  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  siege  with  the  ut- 
most vigour.  For  three  days  and  nights, 
the  bombardment  was  incessant ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  January,  General  Blake,  wish- 
ing to  spare  Valencia  the  horrors  of  a 
storm,  consented  to  capitulate.  By  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  tne  troops  became 
prisoners  or  war ;  the  inhabitants  and 
their  property  were  to  be  protected,  and 
the  French  prisoners  in  Majorca,  Alicant, 
and  Carthagena,  were  to  be  exchanged. 
In  virtue  of  these  stipulations,  sixteen 
thousand  efficient  troops  of  the  line,  exclu- 
sive of  two  thousand  in  the  hospitals, 
eighteen  hundred  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses,  twenty-two  genenus,  nine  hundred 
ojlcem,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  were  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  fall  of  Valencia,  which  obtained 
for  Marshal  Suchet  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Albufera,*  terminated  the  military  career 
of  General  Blake :  repeatedly  and  severely 
as  he  had  felt  the  want  of  discipline  in  his 
troops,  he  pertinaciously  resisted  every  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  English  to  re^ 
nerate  the  armies  of  Spain ;  and  even  wiUi 
the  example  of  Portugal  before  his  eyes, 
he  seemed  determineia  rather  to  sacrifice 
his  country  than  to  subdue  his  nationsd 
oride.  But  amidst  all  his  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes, he  obtained  the  character  of  a 
brave  man  and  a  real  patriot;  and  his 
last  despatch,  in  which  he  considers  cap- 
tivity to  be  his  future  lot,  and  consigns  his 
numerous  family  to  the  protection  of  the 
state,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  feelings  of  re- 
gret and  commiseration. 

While  the  events  in  Valencia  doomed 
the  Spanish  commander  to  exile,  fortune 
afforded  Colonel  Skerritt  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  stigma  cast  upon 
his  character  by  the  Governor  of  Tarrago- 
na. Marshal  Soult,  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of 
Tarifa,  ordered  Marshal  Victor  to  detach 
a  corps  often  thousand  men  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  that  place.  On  the  20th  of  De- 
eember.  General  Leval,  to  whom  the  expe- 
dition was  intrusted,  invested  Tarifii  on 
the  land  side,  the  other beinffthe exclusive 
dominion  of  the  allies.  The  garrison, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Skerritt,  consisted  of  about  twelve  hun- 
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dred  English  troops,  with  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  Spaniards.  On  the  25th,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  place, 
and  on  the  29th  Uie  besiesers  directea  their 
batteries  against  the  works.  On  the  3  let, 
the  breach  being  judged  practicable,  a 
strong  French  column,  composed  of  grena- 
diers and  voltigeurs,  advanced,  about  eig^t 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  to  the 
assault.  The  attack,  which  was  made 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  waa 
so  gallantly  resisted  by  the  garrison,  that 
the  besie^ra  were  at  length  obliged  to  re- 
tire, leaving  the  ground  covered  with  their 
slain.  This  repulse  proved  so  decisive, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  4th  the  French  re- 
tired from  be^re  the  place  in  silence,  leav- 
ing behind  them  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
all  their  besieging  implements. 

The  junta  of  Seville,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  peninsular  war,  perceived  that  the 
real  strength  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  to 
be  found  rather  in  her  people  than  in  her 
armies.  Under  this  impression,  they  jiro- 
daimed  a  Moorish  war — Guerra  de  Jaorot 
contra  estoa  infideles;  and  reminded  the 
Spaniards  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
fathers  had  exterminated  a  former  race  of 
invaders.  The  country,  they  said,  was  to 
be  saved  by  killing  their  enemies  day  by 
day,  just  as  they  would  rid  themselves  of 
a  pla^e  of  locusts.  The  work  would  be 
slow  m  its  progress,  but  sure  in  its  issue, 
and  the  nation  would  thus  be  brought  to 
the  martial  pitch  of  those  times  when  it 
was  a  recreation  to  go  forth  and  seek  the 
Hagarenes.  The  old  Castilian  names 
were  revived,  for  skirmishes,  ambuscades, 
assaults,  and  stratajgems— eieoramuza*,  ee- 
ladaa^  rtbatoB^  ardides^  the  necessary  re- 
sources of  domestic  warfare,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  assured  that  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, rendered  Spain  invincible.  Wher- 
ever the  Spaniards  had  no  army,  the  con- 
test assumed  this  character ;  and,  from  Uie 
moment  that  the  French  were  masters  of 
the  field,  and  would  in  any  other  country 
have  considered  their  conquest  as  com- 
plete, from  that  moment  a  wasting  war 
commenced,  against  which  discipline  was 
of  no  avail,  and  which  must  ultimately 
consume  any  military  power,  however  for^ 
midable.  Every  day,  some  post  of  the  in- 
vaders was  surprisM,  or  some  escort  cat 
off;  plunder  was  recovered,  despatches 
were  intercepted,  and  above  all,  vengeance 
was  taken.  In  eveiy  part  of  Spain,  leaders 
started  up,  who  collected  about  them  the 
most  determined  spirits:  Don  Ventura 
Ximenez  extended  his  incursions  from  Ba- 
dajoz  to  Toledo ;  Don  Julian  Sanchez  was 
the  terror  of  the  enemy  in  Old  Castile  and 
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Leon;  Porlier  distingaished  himself  in 
the  Astnrias;  Mina  bes^n  a  glorious  ca- 
reer in  Nayarre ;  and  Don  Juan  Martin, 
the  Einpecinado,  from  the  mountains  of 
Guadalaxara,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  in  Madrid,  and  alarmed  King  Jo- 
seph for  his  penional  safeU.  Followers 
in  great  numbers  were  found  to  join  in^this 
guerilla  war— induced,  not  only  by  the 
stimulating  properties  of  a  life  of  outlawry, 
but  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  a  thirst 
for  Tenseance. 

To  follow  these  bands  through  their 
predatory  hostilities,  is  impossible,  but  it 
18  a  fact  well  ascertained,  tnat  their  opera- 
tions were  more  fatal  and  destructive  to 
the  enemy  than  the  battles  fought  by  the 
main  armies — the  armies  seldom  met,  but 
the  guerillas  were  at  all  times  in  active 
operation.  Every  Spaniard  regarded  the 
public  cause  as  his  own  private  quarrel, 
and  the  French  troops  had  almost  as  many 
individual  enemies  to  fight,  as  the  Spanish 
peninsula  contained  inhabitants.*  The 
priests  hated  the  invaders  from  patriotism 
and  from  interest;  and  the  people,  so  far 
from  considering  the  French  in  the  li^ht 
of  deliverers,  for  abolishing  the  inquisition 
and  reducing  the  religious  orders,  hated 
them  the  more  on  that  very  ground.  The 
reli^ous  people  could  not  conceive  how 
institutions,  which  they  regarded  as  hav- 
ing always  existed,  could  ever  cease; 
and  in  these  times  of  misfortune,  every 
change  made  by  an  enemy's  hand  was  re- 
gard^ as  an  act  of  impiety.  The  terror 
of  the  French  arms  conferred  no  influence 
around  them.  The  enemy  being  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  the  different  points 
occupied  by  the  French  were  all,  more  or 
less,  threatened,  and  the  invaders  were 
not  in  reality  masters  of  more  ground  than 
that  they  actually  trod  upon.  The  length 
of  the  war  had  no  effect  upon  the  Spa- 
niards ;  their  hatred  was  inextinguishable, 
and  in  some  provinces,  the  husbandman 
ffuided  his  plough  with  one  hand,  while 
ne  held  a  sword,  always  unsheathed,  in 
the  other,  and  which  was  only  buried  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  if  they  were 
too  numerous  to  be  assailed  by  the  rustic 
warriors.  Like  avenging  vultures,  eager 
for  prey,  the  Spaniards  trequently  follow- 
ed the  French  columns  at  a  distance,  to 
murder  such  of  the  soldiers  as,  fatigued  or 
wounded,  remained  behind.  When  the 
French  sought  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  comrades,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and 
nothing  was  found  in  the  villages  but  de- 
serted dwellings,  on  which  the  invaders 


*  Memoiri  of  the  war  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
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could  not  wreak  their  fury  without  destroy- 
ing the  places  that  were  to  afford  them 
future  shelter.  This  desultory  and  inces- 
sant warfare  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
French  soldier,  and  made  him  pant  for  the 
termination  of  the  inglorious  contest.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  situation  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  deplorable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Sick  of  his  humiliating  situation, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  paid  a  visit  to  France, 
to  represent  to  his  brother  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  daily 
and  increasing  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments of  his  situation;  but  Moscow,  in- 
stead of  Madrid,  now  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  all  that 
could  be  awarded  to  Joseph  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  was  a  further  supply  of  troops,  for 
the  support  of  which,  in  a  country  already 
exhausted,  his  motley  administration  was 
directed  to  supply  the  means. 

The  difficulties  felt  by  the  cortes  were 
little  inferior  to  those  experienced  by 
the  intrusive  government  of  Madrid.  The 
chief  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest,  were 
drawn  from  their  South  American  posses- 
sions ;  but  owing  to  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  colonies,  this  source  of  revenue  was 
nearly  dried  up,  and  the  internal  supplies 
of  Spain  were  reduced  by  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  to  insignificance.  Much  good 
however  was  effected  by  the  cortes :  a  con- 
stitution was  formed,  founded  upon  the 
declaration  'Uhat  Spain  belongs  to  the 
Spanish  people,  and  is  not  the  patrimony 
of  any  family  :*'  the  use  of  the  torture  was 
abolished  by  acclamation ;  feudal  jurisdic- 
tions were  destroyed;  and  the  African 
slave-trade  was  prohibited. 

The  year  181 1,  although  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  epochs  in  the  history  of  Spain, 
was  crowned  with  no  results  decisive  of 
the  contest  in  the  peninsula.  On  the 
western  frontier  of  that  kingdom,  Britain 
had  gained  little  except  glory.  In  the 
east,  the  most  unexpected  misfortunes  had 
befellen  the  Spaniards,  and  those  provinces 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  bravest  resistance, 
were  almost  entirely  subjugated.  A  desiru 
to  relieve  this  fine  ooontxy  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  by  which  it  was  overrun, 
formed  one  great  inducement  with  the 
British  commander  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1813  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  promised 
the  most  brilliant  issue. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  Lord  Wellington  had  formed, 
that  he  should,  in  the  first  place^  make  him- 
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self  master  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Bada- 
joz.  Early  in  the  month  of  January,  there- 
fore, the  allied  army  crossed  the  Agueda, 
and  on  the  8th,  the  first  of  these  fortresses 
was  invested.  General  Hill  was  in  the 
mean  time  detached  against  Dombrowski, 
who  was  posted  •  at  Merida,  and  who  re- 
treated with  precipitation  on  the  approach 
of  the  Britisn.  The  British  general  next 
proceeded  against  Drouet,  who  commanded 
the  fifth  division  of  the  French  army,  at 
Almendralejo ;  but  this  officer,  having  been 
apprized  of  these  movements,  retired  upon 
^ura,  abandoning  his  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion. By  these  operations,  Marmont  and 
Soult  were  effectually  separated ;  the  coun- 
try between  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana  was 
cleared  of  the  enemy ;  Drouet  was  thrown 
back  on  Llerena ;  and  Badajoz,  which  was 
soon  to  be  attacked,  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremity  for  want  of  provisions. 
Lord  Wellington  was  thus  left  to  pursue 
his  operations  aranst  Ciudad  Rodrigo; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on 
which  the  siege  was  beffun,  a  detachment 
of  the  division  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Colbourne,  of  the  52d  regiment,  stormed 
and  carried  the  redoubt  on  the  hill  of  St. 
Francisco,  took  some  prisoners,  and  put 
their  comrades  to  the  sword.  These  im- 
portant successes  enabled  the  British  to 
break  ground  near  the  works.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  a  fire  was  opened 
from  ue  first  parallel  with  twenty-two 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  three  batteries; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  the  besiegers  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  second  parallel, 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
place.  In  ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  siege,  the  approaches  were  completed ; 
several  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall ; 
and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  carry  the 
works  by  storm.  The  storming  parties,  in 
five  separate  columns,  composed  of  the  3d 
and  lifirht  divisions  of  the  army,  and  of 
Brigadier-general  Pack's  brigade,  were 
ordered  to  advance.  Lieutenant-general 
Picton,  and  Major-general  Crawford,  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations,  and 
the  efforts  of  all  the  columns  were  crowned 
with  success.  The  loss  of  the  British  in 
this  brilliant  affair  amounted  to  about 
twelve  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
the  conquest  was  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  state  of  the  campaign,  and  re- 
flected the  highest  honour  on  the  assailants. 
In  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  one  of  the 
stron^st  fortresses  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier  had  thus  been  wrested  from  the 
enemy;  and  the  satisfaction  which  this 
triumph  diflfused  over  the  country,  was  en- 
hanced by  the  favourable  report  which  the 
British  commander  pave  of  the  patriotism 
•f  the  Spanish  people. 


I     The  honour  of  an  earldom,  accompanied 
I  by  an  additional  parliamentary  grant  of  two 
:  thousand  a  year,  was  conferred  upon  Lord 
I  Wellington,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
I  and  signal  services  performed  by  his  lord- 
ship  in  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
I  sal ;  and,  bv  a  singular  coincidence,  it  so 
!  happened,  that  as  the  services  of  the  gal- 
'  lant  earl  were  the  latest  object  of  reward 
!  conferred  by  the  royal  authority  before  it 
,  was  placed  in  abeyance,  so  the  reward  of 
those  services  was  the  first  act  that  ema- 
nated  from  the  unlimited  exercise  of  the 
I  sovereign  power  in  the  person  of  the  prince- 
I  regent.     In  those  countries  where  tne  go- 
vernments had  the  most  immediate  means 
'  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  Lord  Welling* 
'  ton,  nonours  ^and  riches  were  showered 
down  upon  him  with  a  decree  of  liberality 
that  sufficiently  indicated  me  estimation  in 
which  his  services  were  held.    In  addition 
to  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiera,  and  the 
rank  of  Marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, a  reward  of  12,000/.  a  year  was  offered 
to  his  lordship  by  the  regency;    and  in 
Spain,  the  elevated  office  of  captain-gene- 
ral, with  which  he  was  invested  by  the 
government,  was  accompanied  by  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year.    These  pecan iarv 
rewards,  though  offered  by  foreign  ^ti- 
tude,  were  declined  by  the  distinguished 
person  on  whom    they  were  bestowed: 
**  No,**  said  his  lordship,  '*  in  the  present 
situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  I  will  not 
receive  these  munificent  donations;  I  have 
only  done  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  to 
my  country  alone  I  will  look  for  a  recom- 
pense."* 

As  soon  as  Lord  Wellington  had  repaired 
the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodngo,  and  Marshal 
Marmont,  who  had  advanced  to  give  him 
battle,  had  again  retired,  and  cantoned  his 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  his 
lordship  moved  towards  Badajoz  with  a  de- 
termination to  push  the  sie^  with  vigour, 
and  to  direct  the  operations  u  person.  By 
the  middle  of  March,  this  fortress  was 
completely  invested,  the  first  parallel  hav- 
ing been  mrmed  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  outworks  of  La  Picorina.  On  the 
19th,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie  against 
the  right  of  the  British  works,  but  were 
instanfly  repulsed  with  considerable  lose 
by  Major-general  Bowes.  On  the  25th, 
the  besieffers  carried  Fort  La  Picorina  by 
storm,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  swonf. 
The  progress  which  had  thus  been  made, 
is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  sieges. 
By  tihe  6th  of  April,  no  less  than  three 
breaches  had  been  made,  which  were  con- 
sidered practicable ;  and  the  storming  of 
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the  place  was  immediately  determined 
Qpon.  Lieutenant-general  Picton,  with 
the  third  division,  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  by  escalade;  Major 
Wilson,  with  a  detachment  from  the  fourth 
division,  was  to  assail  the  ravelin  of  St. 
Rocque ;  Major-general  Colville,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  4th,  and  the  light  divi- 
sion, was  to  attack  the  bastions  of  La  Tri- 
nidad and  Santa  Martha ;  and  the  conduct 
of  a  false  attack  was  committed  to  Lien- 
tenant-general  Leith,  with  instructions  to 
tnm  it  into  a  real  assault,  should  circum- 
stances prove  favourable. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  April,  General  Picton  set  out  on  his  ar- 
duous enterprise.  He  crossed  the  river  after 
some  resistance,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  was  master  of  the  castle 
of  Badajoz.  Major  Wilson,  with  two  hun- 
dred men,  carried  the  ravelin  of  St.  Rocque. 
The  light  division,  advancing  to  the  co- 
vered way,  descended  into  the  ditch,  and 
proceeded  to  storm  the  breaches ;  but  such 
were  the  obstacles  which  the  contrivance 
of  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  the  way,  that 
although  the  assault  was  often  renewed, 
the  Bndsh  troops  were  unable  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  place.  The  false  attack, 
however,  under  General  Leith,  was  con- 
verted into  a  real  one ;  and  the  besiegers, 
having  succeeded  at  all  points  except  at 
the  bastions,  the  li^ht  division  was  drawn 
off.  Both  the  casue  and  the  town  were 
now  in  possession  of  the  British.  The 
French  governor,  General  Philippon,  with 
his  staff,  retired  into  Fort  St.  Christoval, 
and  surrendered  on  the  following  day. 
The  garrison,  which  amounted  originally  to 
five  thousand  men,  had  lost  twelve  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous 
operations,  besides  that  those  perished  in 
the  assault.  The  British  and  Portuguese 
sustained  a  loss  of  two  thousand  ei^ht 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  a  loss  which 
must  be  thought  considerable,  notwith- 
standing the  value  of  the  service,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  operations.  Thus,  had  the 
allied  army,  in  the  short  space  of  one 
month,  reduced  a  great  fortress,  improved 
by  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  defended 
by  a  strong  garrison. 

The  sagacity  of  Lord  Wellington  in 
pressing  the  siege  of  Badajoz  with  so  much 
vigour,  soon  became  manifest :  Soult  was 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  relief  of  this  im- 
portant fortress;  and  Marmont,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo  and  Almeida  by  a  eoujhde-nuUn^  was 
msichin^  Into  the  mterior  of  Portugal. 
The  British  commander,  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  promptitude  of  action,  instantly 
moved  forwara  to  check  the  progress  of 
Soult ;  but  that  officer,  having,  on  his  ar- 1 
SA  16* 


rival  in  Estramadnra,  been  apprized  of  the 
fall  of  Badajoz,  measured  back  his  steps 
into'  Andalusia.  Marmont*s  advance  was 
checked  at  Castle  Branco,  by  the  progress 
of  the  British  arms,  and  his  retreat  preci- 
pitated by  the  apprehension  that  the  fall 
of  the  fortresses  would'  leave  the  con- 
querors at  liberty  to  follow  up  their  suc- 
cess, and  press  upon  his  rear.  Such,  was 
the  auspicious  openinj^  of  a  campaign 
which  was  yet  to  exhibit  events  still  more 
brilliant. 

Marmont  was  now  at  Salamanca,  Drouet 
at  A^azel,  and  Soult  at  Seville.  Lord 
Wellington,  in  prosecuting  the  ulterior 
operations  of  the  campaign,  directed  his 
efforts  in  the  first  place  to  break  up  en- 
tirely the  communication  between  these 
armies-;  and  for  this  purpose,  General 
Hill  was  despatched  to  oestroy  the  bridge 
of  Almarez,  which,  crossing  the  Tagus 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Estramadura, 
formed  the  only  remaining  line  of  connec- 
tion below  Toledo.  On  liis  approach  to 
the  Tagus,  General  Hill  found  the  bridge 
strongly  protected,  both  sides  of  the  river 
being  provided  with  works,  which  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up,  while  the  castle 
and  redoubts  of  Mirabet  added  much  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  Finding 
it  impossible,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  to  arrive  at  an  hour  sufficiently 
early  to  form  his  columns  before  daybreak, 
the  French  were  of  course  fully  apprized 
of  his  intention,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  advancing  corps ;  but  the  British, 
undismayed  by  this  resistance,  made  an 
assault  upon  the  fort,  by  which  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  was  protected.  In  a 
moment,  the  works  were  escaladed  at  three 
different  points,  and  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  enemy,  incapable  of 
withstanding  this  fatal  instrument,  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  attempted  to  escape  by 
the  bridge ;  but  their  comrades,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  had  already  cut 
off  the  communication,  and  those  who  had 
escaped  destruction  by  the  bayonet,  perish- 
ed in  the  stream. 

All  the  operations  of  the  French  gene- 
rals, during  the  present  campaign,  striking- 
ly illustrated  the  talents  and  enterprise 
of  their  advereary ;  and  their  movements 
were  generally  made  when  the  object  of 
those  movements  was  no  longer  attainable. 
Thus  Marmont  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  when,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  fortress  was  already  reduced  :  thus, 
also,  did  Soult  march  to  the  relief  of  Bada- 
joz, when  the  works  had  been  stormed  and 
carried ;  and  thus  did  Marmont  now  move 
tardily  to  the  protection  of  the  bridge  of 
Almarez,  when  the  communication  across 
the  Tagus  had  been  destroyed.    These 
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raovemenis,  which  exhibited  the  appear- 
ance of  distractioD  rather  than  of  system, 
proved  the  entire  dependence  of  the  French 
operations  on  those  of  their  enemies,  while 
they  evinced  at  the  same  time  the  para- 
mount genius  of  the  British  commander, 
which  was  now  rising  to  its  meridian  alti- 
tude. 

Every  preparation  having  been  made 
for  the  advance  of  the  British  army  into 
Spain,  Lord  Wellingtoa  crossed  the  Ague- 
da  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  I6ih 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca. 
Marmont,  contrary  to  the  general  expec- 
tation, retired  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  from  that  city  without  attempting  its 
defence,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  east^ 
ern  bank  of  the  Tormes.  Having  collect- 
ed his  whole  force,  he  moved  forward 
on  the  2(Hh,  with  the  apparent  design  of 
offering  Lord  Wellington  battle;  but  the 
British  army  was  found  to  be  so  advan- 
tageously situated,  that  the  enemy  again  re- 
tired, leaving  the  forts  of  Salamanca,  the 
defence  of  which  had  been  confided  to 
about  eight  hundred  men,  to  their  fate. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  imple- 
ments, and  to  a  defective  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, the  reduction  of  these  forts  proved 
a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  was  at 
firat  anticipated.  On  the  23d,  General 
Bowes,  who  was  ordered  to  carry  Fort 
San  Cayetano  by  storm,  was  wounded  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action ;  but  the 
moment  his  wound  was  dressed,  he  return- 
ed to  the  assault,  and  in  a  fresh  attack  glo- 
riously, but  unprofitably,  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  bri^e.  l*he  arrival  of  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  having  enabled  the  be- 
sieeere  to  renew  their  enorts,  the  breach 
in  3ie  principal  fort  became  practicable  on 
the  27th,  when  La  Merced  and  San  Caye- 
tano were  carried  by  storm,  and  San  Yin- 
cente  capitulated .  These  convents,  which 
had  been  converted  into  forts,  served  as 
depdts  for  clothing  and  stores,  the  whole 
of  which  fell  into  3ie  hands  of  the  British. 
Lord  Wellington  himself,  when  he  exa- 
mined the  works,  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  been  car- 
ried, and  the  French  marahal  was,  as 
usual,  filled  with  astonishment. 

The  great  event  so  long  expected  was 
now  approaching,  but  a  new  series  of  ma- 
neuvres  was  firot  to  be  executed.  Marshal 
Marmont,  presuming  upon  his  experience 
in  the  art  of  war,  hoped,  by  a  combination 
of  skilful  movements,  to  draw  the  allies 
from  Salamanca,  and  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  while 
die  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was  to  frus- 
trate this  purpose,  by  counter-movements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July, 
the  whole  British  army  was  concentrated 


on  the  Tormes,  and  in  the  aflernoon  of  that 
day,  the  enemy  crossed  that  river,  and 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca. 
Two  armies,  each  amounting  to  about  fif^ 
thousand  men,  (72)  moving  in  so  small  a 
space  of  grround,  must  soon  come  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement ;  and  this  result  was  has^ 
tened  by  the  intelligence  received  by  Loni 
Wellington  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t,  that 
General  Clausel  was  advancine^  with  the 
cavalry  and  the  horse  artillery  of  the  north- 
ern army,  and  that  he  would  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Marmont,  within  two  days  from 
the  time  at  which  the  accounts  reached 
his  lordship. — During  the  night  of  the 
2l8t,  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of 
the  village  of  Calvarosa  d^Arabi,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  height ;  the  allied  army 
being  in  possession  of  Calvarosa  d*Abexo : 
and  soon  afler  daylight  in  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  the  enemy's  position  wasmaten- 
ally  strengthened  by  a  successful  effort  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  more  distant  of  two 
hills  from  the  British  right,  called  Dos  Ara^ 
piles. 

Afler  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  move- 
ments, Marmont,  who  seems  to  have  de- 
termined upon  his  plan  of  operations  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d, 
extended  his  left,  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  moved  forward  his  troops, 
apparently  with  an  intention  to  embrace 
that  single  pos(  of  the  Arapiles  which  Lord 
Wellington  occupied,  and  thence  to  attack 
and  break  his  line.  In  the  execution  of 
this  operation,  the  French  marehal,  in  per* 
son,  advanced  to  the  ridge  to  remedy  some 
irregularities  in  his  divisions,  at  which 
moment  he  was  struck  by  a  shell,  which 
broke  his  right  arm  and  made  two  large 
wounds  in  his  side :  under  the  torture  of 
these  wounds  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field,  leaving  the  command  of  his 
army  to  General  Clausel.*  This  exten- 
sion of  the  enemy's  line,  however  bold  and 
judicious,  compnsed  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  his  defeat ;  and  gave  to  the  al- 
lied army  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him 
to  advantage,  for  which  Lord  Wellinffton 
had  long  oeen  waiting.  His  lordship, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  instantly  rein- 
forced his  right  with  the  5th  division,  un- 
der Lieutenant-general  Leith,  which  he 
placed  behind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  on 


(72)  The  conipftrative  force  of  the  two  armies 
it  here  grossly  miitated.  Most  of  the  French  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  of  this  campaign,  represent  ih« 
number*  of  their  army  at  about  35,000,  and  ibuae 
of  the  allies  at  not  len  than  80,000 ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  g^at  dralU  made  by  Napoleoa 
for  his  Russian  caropaien,  the  accounts  of  th« 
latter  will  appear  most  likely  to  be  true. 

*  Report  or  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Raguaa  to  the 
French  minister  at  war. 
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ihe  right  of  the  4th  dmsion,  with  tho  6th 
and  TUi  divisions  in  reserve.  As  soon  as 
these  troops  had  taken  their  stations,  Lord 
Wellington  detached  Major-general  Pa^ 
keoham  to  moye  forward  with  the  3d  divi- 
sion; and  General  D'Urhans,  with  two 
s<|aadron8  of  the  14th  light  dragoons,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hervey,  to  turn  the 
enemy^s  left  on  the  heights ;  while  Briga^ 
dier-general  Bradford's  brigade,  the  5th 
division  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Leigh, 
the  4th  division  under  the  Hon.  Major-ge- 
neral Cole,  and  the  cavalry  under  Sir  Sta- 
pletoa  Cotton,  were  ordered  to  attack  in 
front ;  supported  in  reserve  by  the  6th  di- 
vision under  Major-ffeneral  Clinton,  and 
the  7th  division  under  Major-general  Hope ; 
the  Spanish  division  of  Don  Carlos  d'Es- 
pagna,  and  Brigadier-general  Pack's  divi- 
sion, being  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
support  the  left  of  the  4th,  by  attacking 
the  position  of  Dos  Arapiles. 

By  these  movements.  Lord  Wellington 
extricated  his  army  from  the  danger  of  be- 
ing outflanked,  and  instead  of  continuing 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  actually  became  the 
assailant.  The  meditated  attack  on  the 
enemy's  left  was  now  made,  and  General 
Pakenham,  folly  comprehending  the  plan 
of  his  commander,  formed  the  third  aivi- 
sion  across  the  enemy's  flank,  and  over- 
threw every  thing  that  opposed  him. 
These  troops  were  supported,  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  by  the  Portuguese  cavalry 
and  Lieutenantpcolonel  Hervey's  squadron, 
who  defeated  every  attempt  made  b^  the 
enemy  on  the  flank  of  the  third  division. 
At  the  same  time,  Brigadier-general  Brad- 
ford's hriffade,  the  fourth  and  fifth  divi- 
sions, ana  the  cavalry  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  attacked  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  drove  his  troops  before 
them  from  height  to  height.  This  attack, 
which  had  been  combined  with  much  skill, 
and  executed  with  so  much  bravery,  be- 
came irresistible ;  but  General  Pack  was 
less  fortunate ;  all  his  efibrts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Dos  Arapiles  failed,  except 
in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  s 
corps,  plai^  on  that  eminence,  from  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Cole.  The  cavalry,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  made 
a  brilliant  charge  against  a  body  of  infan- 
tiy,  which  they  overthrew  and  out  to 
pieces ;  but  this  success  was  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  that  **mo8t  noble 
officer,"*  Major-general  Le  Marchant,  who 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 

Afler  the  crest  of  the  height  had  been 
carried,  one  division  of  the  enemy's  infan- 


*  Loffd  WelliDgton'a  despatchei. 


tr^  made  a  stand  against  the  4th  British 
division,  which  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  Lieutenant-general  Cole  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  retreat.  The  French  now 
redoubled  their  eflbrts  to  regain  the  ground 
which  they  had  lost,  and  Marshal  Sir 
William  Beresford,  and  General  Leigh, 
who  were  appointed  to  support  General 
Cole,  having  both  been  wounded,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  French  became  sanguine; 
out  at  this  critical  moment.  General  Clin- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  6th  division, 
marched  to  their  assistance,  and  restored 
the  former  success.  Still,  the  contest  con- 
tinued to  rage:  the  enemy's  right,  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  which  had  fled  from 
his  left,  and  by  those  which  had  retired 
from  the  Arapiles,  maintained  their  ground. 
Lord  Wellington,  seeing  the  determined 
stand  made  by  the  enem^  at  this  point, 
ordered  the  reserve,  consistinj^  of  the  1st 
and  lighi  divisions,  and  the  brigades  uildsr 
Colonel  Stubbs  and  Major-general  Anson, 
to  turn  the  right,  while  the  3d  and  5th  at- 
tacked the  front.  At  length,  this  bravely 
contested  point  was  carried,  and  the  enemy 
fled  throu^  the  woods  towards  Tonnes ; 
but  night,  which  had  now  come  on,  ren- 
dered the  pursuit  diflicult,  and  favoured 
the  escape  of  the  retreating  army. 

On  the  23d,  the  pursuit  was  renewed ; 
when  the  allies  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
enemy's  rear-guard  near  Le  Sema.  Here, 
a  desperate  charge  was  made  upon  the  fu- 

S'tives  by  the  brigades  of  cavalry  under 
enerals  Bock  and  Anson,  which  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  infantry,  consisting  of  three  battalions, 
were  made  prisoners.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  until  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
and  extended  as  far  as  Peneranza ;  while 
the  scattered  remains  of  Marmont's  armr 
passed  through  Flores  d'Avila  towards 
Valladolid,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  north.  It  is 
diflUcult  to  estimate  the  enemy's  loss  in 
the  battle  of  Salamanca ;  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men, 
of  whon^  seven  thousand  were  prisoners, 
including  one  general,  three  colonels,  three 
lieutenant<iolonels,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty  oflScers  of  inferior  rank ;  and  n  ad- 
dition to  which,  eleven  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  eagles,  and  six  Standards,  were  taken. 
Such  a  victory  could  not  be  achieved  with- 
out a  heavy  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
but  it  was  not  of  a  magnitude  to  distress 
the  army,  or  to  cripple  its  operations. 
The  total  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  in  die  allied  army,  amounted  to 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
of  whom  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  were  British;   two  thousand 
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and  thirty-eiz  Portuguese ;  and  six  Spa* 
niards. 

In  reportinir  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
battle  to  the  French  minister  at  war,  Mar- 
shal Marmont  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
press the  different  sentiments  which  agi- 
tated me  at  the  fatal  moment,  when  Uie 
wound  which  I  received  caused  me  to  be 
separated  from  my  army.  I  would  with 
delight  have  exchanged  this  wound  for  the 
certainty  of  receiving  a  mortal  stroke  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  condition  that 
the  faculty  of  command  should  have  been 

S reserved  to  me  during  the  battle ;  so  well 
id  I  know  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ments which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
how  necessary  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  at  the  moment  when 
the  shock  of  the  two  armies  was  approach- 
ing. Thus,  one  unfortunate  moment  has 
deprived  me  of  the  labours  of  six  weeks 
of  wise  combinations.*' 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  dlstiu' 
^uished  from  all  other  battles  hitherto  fought 
m  tiie  peninsula,  by  several  important  cir- 
cumstances :  it  was  more  masterly  in  the 
design,  more  gallant  in  the  execution,  and 
followed  by  consequences  of  far  greater 
importance.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
strong  fortresses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  separation  of  the  French 
armies,  the  contending  parties  were  placed 
in  an  attitude  towaras  each  other,  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  formerly 
stood,  and  incomparably  more  favourable 
to  the  allies.  In  the  former  battles,  the 
allies  had  acted  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  defensive,  and  by  a  display  of  bravery, 
hail,  in  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
repulsed  the  enemy;  but  here  their  tri- 
umphs might  be  said  to  end.  A  battle 
however  had  now  been  foufht,  which 
united  at  once  all  that  was  brilliant,  with 
all  that  was  useiul.  While  one  of  the 
mightiest  hosts  of  the  enemy  had  been  dis- 
persed, his  other  armies  were  disjointed ; 
the  capital  of  Spain  was  laid  open ;  and 
an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  Spaniards 
themselves  to  come  forward  and  seal  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  But  all 
hopes  founded  upon  their  simultaneous 
exertions  proved  illusory.  If  the  Spaniards 
loved  the  independence  of  their  nation 
much,  they  loved  their  own  ease  still 
more ;  if  they  hated  the  French,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  showing  their 
hatred  by  an  irregular  and  petty  warfare, 
marked  with  features  of  ferocity,  which 
could  scarcely  be  justified,  even  when 
practised  against  their  invaders. 

Lord  Wellington  having  lef^  a  force  at 
Valladolid,  under  General  Paget,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  acnranced  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  Spanish 


capitsd.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  un 
der  his  command  about  twenty  thousand 
troops,  hastily  evacuated  Madrid  on  the 
approach  of  the  British,  and  retreated  to 
Amaroza,  on  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia;  a  position  from  which  he  could 
communicate  either  with  Soult  or  with 
Suchet.  On  the  13th  of  Auprust,  the  Bri- 
tish army  entered  the  capital;  the  Retlro, 
garrisoned  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  imme- 
aiately  surrendered,  while  Guadalaxaxa 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  by  the  Empe- 
cinado.  Intelligence  was  also  received, 
that  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  British  and  Neapolitan  troops 
from  Sicily,  with  some  Spaniards  from 
Majorca,  had  reached  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  and  disembarked  at  AJicant,  under 
the  command  of  General  Maitland. 

The  allies  found  at  Madrid  about  two 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  nine  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand muskets.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants 
was  unbounded;  the  whole  population 
came  out  to  meet  their  deliverers;  and 
every  individual  embraced  either  the  offi- 
cers or  the  soldiers.  The  12th  of  August 
was  a  day  of  universal  jubilee,  and  in  the 
evening,  the  ancient  form  of  government, 
the  cortes  and  Ferdinand  VII.  were  pro- 
claimed anew,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  whole  city.  But  political 
events  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis, what  winds  are  to  the  sea.  The 
entnusiasm  of  the  Spaniards,  which  ap- 
peared so  universal  on  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  army,  vanished  when  Lord  Welling* 
ton  solicited  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  pias- 
tres.* This  attempt  to  raise  contribu- 
tions upon  the  impoverished  Castilians, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  entirely  fail^ 
ed,  and  instead  of  enriching  the  military 
chest,  lowered  the  British  general  in  the 
estimation  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  recovery  of  Madrid  was  not  the 
only  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  The  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Cadiz  was  another,  which  might  have 
been  turned  to  very  great  advantage  by 
the  Spaniards.  Marsnal  Soult  now  be- 
came convinced,  "  that  there  would  be  no 
way  of  preserving  Spain,  but  by  abandon- 
ing Andalusia  for  a  time  ;'**[  under  this 
persuasion,  the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised 
on  the  25th  of  August,  and  the  army  of  the 
south  was  united  with  the  French  force« 
of  the  north,  the  centre,  and  the  east. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  Spain 
had  hitherto  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  their  separate  and  ill-combined  plans 


*  Th«  Spuish  piMtrs  is  of  tfas  value  of  3«.  U 
■teritng. 
t  Letter  of  Blanhsl  Soult  to  Jcaeph  Bonaparte. 
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g(  operation ;  but  they  now  determined  to 
profit  by  experience,'  and,  if  possible,  to 
aroid  so  flagrant  an  error  in  future.  Their 
'vrhole  force,  under  Clausel,  the  successor 
of  Marmont,  Suchet,  Soult,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  effective  troops;  and  by 
their  present  plan  of  operation,  Clausel's 
army,  reinforced  by  the  troops  from  Bis- 
cay, was  to  move  m  the  direction  of  Bur- 
gos, to  watch  the  British  forces  destined 
tor  the  sieee  of  that  fortress,  while  Soult, 
-with  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Suchet,  should 
advance  upon  Madrid,  and  compel  the  al- 
lies to  evacuate  that  capital. 

The  presence  of  Lord  Wellington  was 
now  required  in  the  north,  and  on  the  1st 
of  September,  his  lordship  quitted  Madrid, 
with  the  determination  to  lay  siege  to 
Burgos.  On  the  19th,  Lord  Wellington 
reconnoitred  the  works,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing  night  General  Pack  carried  the  enemy's 
horn  works  by  assault,  and  established 
himself  on  the  hill  of  St.  Michael.  This 
service  was  performed  with  'the  same  suc- 
cess which  had  marked  all  the  other  ope- 
rations of  the  army ;  but  so  thick  was  the 
darkness,  that  some  mistakes  were  made 
by  the  assailants,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  loss  was  more  than  usually  severe, 
amounting  at  least  to  three  hundred  men. 
The  French  stationed  in  the  works  were 
five  hundred  in  number,  only  sixty-three 
of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  the  remain- 
der having  all  perished  in  the  fury  of  the 
assault.  The  rapidity  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's advance  had  prevented  him  from 
bringing  up  his  heavy  artillery,  without 
which  nothmg  but  the  imperious  necessity 
V^hich  he  felt  at  this  time  for  the  most  vi- 
^rous  operations,  could  have  justified  him 
m  attempting  to  take  the  castle  of  Burgos. 
He  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  or- 
dinary method  of  attack,  for  want  of  a  pro- 
per artillery  train,  and  to  resort  to  the  slow 
and  more  uncertain  process  of  sappin? 
the  works,  Tb^  defence  was  conductea 
with  great  skill  and  resolution  by  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  General  Dubreton,  who  had  in- 
slmetioa*  to  hM  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
aequitted  himself  with  distinguished  va- 
lour and  auceess.  As  soon  as  the  British 
had  got  powesaioa  of  St.  Michael's  Hill, 
they  erected  a  battery,  which  pommanded 
the  outer  limi  of  the  works,  connecting  the 
fortrees  with  the  town.  This  line  was 
eaealaded  at  two  points  by  a  British  and 
Portvguese  detachment;  the  Portuguese, 
however,  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
British  had  advanced  so  hx  that  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  they  weie  drawn 
off.  The  Frenoh,  after  this,  did  not  re- 
main altogether  on  the  defensive :  they 
Bade  succeosively  two  sorties  agauiat  the 


works  of  the  besiegers,  neither  of  which 
was  attended  with  very  important  con- 
sequences. The  besiegers,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  garrison,  still  continued 
to  make  rapid  progress;  they  established 
themselves  witnin  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  interior  line ;  they  effected  a 
breach  in  another  part  of  the  same  line , 
accomplished  a  lodgment ;  and  carried  on 
their  mines  under  ground  with  the  utmost 
celerity.  On  the  11th  of  October,  a  mine 
was  successfully  sprung;  the  breaches 
were  instantly  stormed,  and  the  lines  es- 
caladed,  and  part  of  the  British  troops  ac- 
tually entered  the  Works ;  but  the  fire  from 
the  garrison  was  so  heavy,  that  they  were 
unable  to  sustain  themselves,  and  retired, 
after  suffering  a  severe  loss.  Notwith- 
standing these  repeated  repulses,  the  most 
confident  hopes  still  existed  that  Burgos 
was  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  Badajoz 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen accidents  occurred,  which  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  these  expectations, 
and  tarnished  the  splendour  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  east,  the  Spanish  General  O'Don- 
nell,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
French  under  General  Harispe,  by  which 
the  operations  of  General  Maitland  were 
paralyzed,  and  his  army  doomed  to  a  state 
of  inactivity  at  Alicant.  From  the  side 
of  Galicia,  Lord  Wellington  was  promised 
the  co-operation  of  a  well-appointed  Spa- 
nish army,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but  to  his  extreme  mortification,  he 
found  that  this  body  of  men  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand,  and  that  they  were  without 
discipline,  and  destitute  of  all  the  requi- 
sites of  soldiers.  Ballasteros,  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  south,  was  at 
this  time  meditating  the  ambitious  project 
of  seizing  on  the  chief  command  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  instead  of  falling 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  French,  conformably 
to  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington,  he  an- 
swered these  commands  by  an  appeal  to 
his  soldiers,  and  to  the  Spanish  nation; 
for  which  contumacious  proceeding,  he 
was  Bupeiseded,  arrested,  and  exilecL 

In  consequence  of  the  inaction  of  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition,  the  ineflScacy  of 
the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  and  the  refu- 
sal of  Ballasteros  to  act  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington, his  lordship  found  himself  in  a 
situation  of  considerable  difficult  and  en^ 
barrassment.  Tlie  French  armr  of  Portu- 
gal, for  by  that  name  it  was  still  designate 
ed,  greatly  reinforced,  was  advancing  under 
General  Souham,  who  had  now  taken  the 
oommand,  with  a  view  either  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Burgos,  or  to  force  the  allies  to  an 
engagement  under  great  disadvantages* 
TheiDovemeuls  of  S<mhaiii  and  Soult  were 
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nearly  simultaneous,  and  fonned  part  of 
the  same  plan  which  the  latter  general  had 
adopted  (or  Uie  recovery  of  Madrid.  On 
the  31  St  of  October,  Lord  Wellington  re- 
ceived information  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  forces,  under  Soult,  Suchet,  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  were  fast  approaching 
the  passes,  and  threatened  General  Hill. 
This  intelligence  determined  his  lordship 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos,  to  recall  Ge- 
neral Hill  from  Madrid,  and  to  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Yalladolid.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  feelinss  of  the  British  people,"^ 
when  they  learnea  that  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal was  again  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  siege  of  Burgos  had  been  raised 
by  an  army  which  had  been  so  lately  broken 
and  almost  dispersed  by  the  besiegers. 

During  the  retreat,  the  British  army  dis- 
played, under  its  illustrious  leader,  its 
wonted  steadiness  and  bravery ;  and,  al- 
though closely  pressed  at  different  points 
by  very  supenor  numbers,  the  enemy  was 
kept  in  check,  and  the  best  order  pre- 
served. In  the  course  of  the  retreat,  the 
French  endeavoured  to  turn  the  flanks  of 
the  retiring  army  at  various  points ;  the 
main  body  of  Souham*s  force,  advancing 
to  Toro  and  the  Jacama,  threatened  its  lef^ 


while  Soult  marched  to  Avila,  in  hopes 
of  turning  the  ri^ht.     Lord  Wellingloo 
immediately  put  his  whole  force  in  motion, 
and  retired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  establish  himself;  but  the 
united  forces  of  the  enemy  were  too  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  tiiis  city,  and  continue  his  retreat. 
In  the  movements  from  Salamanca  to  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  Sir  Edward  Paget,  a  brave 
and  able  officer,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  centre  column  was  confided,  anfortu- 
nately  missed  his  way  in  the  dark,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The 
allies  in  the  mean  time  continued   their 
retreat,  with  very  little  loss  or  inconve- 
nience, except  from  the  wretched  state  of 
the  roads,  till  they  reached  the  Portae^uese 
frontier.     Here,  they  were  distributea  into 
extensive  cantonments ;  and,  as  the  season 
of  the  year^  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  no 
longer  admitted  of  military  movements, 
the  conquerors  of  Salamanca  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  repose  necessair  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  strenj[th,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  toils  of  another  campaign, 
which  was  to  be  scarcely  more  elorious 
in  its  progress,  but  much  more  decisive 
and  happy  in  its  results. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

BuTUH  History  :  Meetin|(  of  Parliament—fiBtaUishmentof  the  Royal  Honiebold—Negotiatioiia  ibr 
an  extended  Adminiitration— -The  Prince-regent  invested  with  the  unrestricted  Powera  of  the  Sove- 
leign— Mr.  Perceval  retained  in  bit  Situation  at  Prime  MiniBtei^-Alann  occasioDed  by  the 
Muidera  in  the  Metropolia— Inquiry  imtituted  into  the  Policy  and  Operation  of  theOrden  mComi- 
cii-^AsnaBination  of  Mr.  Perceval— Trial  and  Execution  of  Bellinffham,  the  Aaaaasin  Sketch  o( 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr.  Perceval— Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  for  an  Address  to  the 
Prince-regent,  beseeching  his  Royal  Highness  to  appoint  a  strong  and  emcient  AdmiDiatration — 
Carried  1^  a  Majority  of  lour^-Neeotiation  for  a  new  MiniBtry  consequent  thereon — Failure  of  die 
Negpotiations,  and  Continuance  of  me  existing  Administration  in  Office  under  certain  Changes  and 
Modifications— List  of  the  Administration,  as  constituted  in  June,  181S— Revocation  of  the  Ordets 
in  Council— Finances— Motion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics— New  Toleratioo  Act— DiasolutioD  of 
Parliaroentr-Overturea  ibr  Peace  made  by  France — Political  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
America— Captain  Henry's  Mission— War  declared  by  the  United  States  againet  England — 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Suppression  of  the  Commotiona  in  the  Manuikctuiing 
Districts  of  England,  popularly  styled  <*  Luddiim,** 


Thi  year  1812,  by  reuniting  all  the  pre- 
ro^tives  of  the  crown  in  the  person  of  the 
pnnce-regent,  may  be  considered  as  the 
actual  commencement  of  a  new  rei^, 
while  the  ministerial  negotiations  by  which 
this  period  was  distinguished,  put  to  the 
test  the  strength  of  the  different  political 
parties,  and  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  preponderating  mass  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  which,  when  brought 
into  exercise,  reduces  them  all  to  compara- 
tive insignificance.  The  parliament  was 
convened  at  an  early  perioa,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  concerns  of  Uie 
oonntry  ia  general,  as  for  the  puipoee  of 


delegating  to  his  royal  highness  the  prinee- 
regent,  the  fall  powers  of  government, 
which  had,  during  the  prating  year, 
limited  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  Both  houses  met  accordingly 
on  the  7th  of  January,  when  a  speech  was 
delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the 
name  of  the  prince-regent.  The  speech, 
after  lamenting  the  disappointment  of  the 
hopes  so  confidently  entertained  of  his 
majesty's  speedy  recoverr,  oongratntated 
parliament  on  the  skill  and  valour  disphiy- 
ed  by  the  British  army  in  the  peninsula  of 
Spain  and  Portogal,  as  well  as  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  colonial  power  of  tfa» 
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enemy  in  the  east ;  and  concluded  with  an 
assurance  on  the  part  of  his  rojal  high- 
ness, that  he  woula  continue  to  employ  all 
such  m^ans  of  conciliation  for  aa justing 
the  existing  differences  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America^  as  miffht  be  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majes- 
^'s  crown. 

The  state  of  the  king^s  health  was  the 
Srst  object  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
parliament,  after  the  usual  address  on  the 
speech  had  been  passed.  Two  reports  by 
the  queen's  council  on  this  melancholy  sub- 
ject, the  first  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1811, 
the  second,  the  5th  of  January,  18X2,  were 
laid  before  parliament;  and  committees 
were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  examine 
his  majesty^s  physicians.  These  inquiries 
preyed  the  improbability  of  the  king's  com- 
plete and  final  restoration  to  health,  al- 
though the  physicians,  with  one  exception, 
concurred  in  declaring  that  they  did  not  en- 
tirely despair.  The  history  of  this  most 
afflictiye  case  was  altogether  singular. 
During  the  early  stages  of  his  majesty's 
illness,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  che- 
rished ;  the  king  was  yisited  by  his  family ; 
he  took  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  the  bul- 
letins, for  a  short  time,  were  discontinued ; 
and  his  subjects,  with  that  feeling  of  loyalty 
which  his  numerous  yirtues  inspired,  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  presented  by  these 
tayonrable  appearances.  A  marked  chanj^, 
however,  took  place  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  1811,  and  although,  from  that  pe- 
riod downwards,  his  majesty  had  been  aole 
at  interyals  to  converse  with  his  medical 
attendants,  yet  the  s3rmptoms  of  his  illness 
gradually  became  more  discouraging,  until, 
•in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  they 
had  assumed  such  an  aspect  as  almost  to 
dose  the  door  of  hope  against  his  complete 
restoration  to  mental  health. 

At  a  very  em\j  period  of  the  session,  Mr. 
PerQeval  came  forward  with  a  plan  for  the 
arranffement  of  his  majest|^'s  household, 
which  seemed  to  imply  neither  confident 
hope  nor  absolute  despair  of  his  recoyery. 
Pariiament,  he  said,  had  last  year  made 
full  provision  for  supplying  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority ;  and  as  the  law  now 
stood,  all  the  prerogatives,  as  well  as  all 
the  duties  of  the  soyereign,  would,  on  the 
I8th  of  February,  devoWe  on  the  prince-re- 
gent ;  and  as  the  civil  list  would  of  course 
at  that  time  be  transfened  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  personal  comfort  and  dig- 
nity of  the  king.  His  majesty's  civil  list, 
he  considered  as  the  proper  fund  for  such 
a  provision;  and,  as  separate  establish- 
ments for  the  regent  and  the  king  would 
now  be  neoessaiy,  he  had  to  propose  that 
an  addition  of  70,(NMM.  per  annum  should 


be  made  to  the  civil  list,  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund.  He  then  proceeded  to  state, 
that  as  the  lord  steward  and  lord  chamber- 
lain had  duties  to  perform  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  royal  functions,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  these  officers  should  be 
placed  round  the  person  of  the  resent;  and 
that,  in  their  room,  the  first  genUeman  of 
the  bed-chamber  should  be  substituted  as 
the  chief  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
with  the  vice^hancellor  as  his  deputy; 
that  four  lords  and  as  many  grooms  of  the 
bed-chamber,  a  master  of  the  robes,  and 
seven  or  eight  equerries,  t<^ther  with  his 
majesty's  private  secretary,  should  form 
the  new  officers  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment, which  of  course  must  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  queen,  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  majesty's  person  must  continue  to 
be  intrusted.  The  annual  expense  of  this 
establishment  was  estimated  at  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  this  sum  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  from  the  civil  list,  with  a 
reservation  Uiat  any  deficiency  should  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  that  any  sur- 
plus should  go  in  aid  of  the  public  supplies. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  queen 
was  placed,  it  was  judged  proper  to  add 
ten  thousand  a  year  to  her  income.  It  was 
further  proposed,  that  all  pensions  and  al- 
lowances which  the  king  was  accustomed 
to  grant  to  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  were 
to  be  paid  as  formerly  out  of  the  privy 
nurse ;  that  the  expenses  incurred  for  me- 
dical assistance  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster ;  and 
lastly,  that  a  commission  of  three  persons 
should  be  appointed,  one  of  them  to  be  a 
master  in  chancery,  and  the  other  two  to 
be  named  by  the  queen  and  the  prince-re- 
gent, for  the  management  of  the  king's 
private  property.  In  virtue  of  this  arrange- 
ment, one  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  king's  household, 
together  with  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the 
amount  of  the  king's  privy  purse,  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  the  queen,  making  an 
aggregate  sum  of  170,000/.  a  year.  To 
meet  tnese  charges,  the  prince-regent  con- 
sented to  give  up  his  exchequer  income  of 
fifty  thousand  a  year,  which,  with  the  se- 
venty thousand  pounds  voted  by  parliament, 
would  leave  a  deficiency  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  but  this  sum,  it  was  judged,  might 
oe  dispensed  with,  as  the  prince  had  not 
so  large  a  family  as  his  royal  father.  To 
this  plan,  it  was  objected,  that  it  was  in- 
volved in  unnecessary  perplexity ;  and  that, 
by  establishing  two  courts,  one  for  the 
prince-regent,  and  another  for  the  <^ueen, 
a  great  unnecessary  expense  was  incur- 
rea,  and  a  dangerous  ana  conflicting  influ- 
ence created.  l*hese  objections  were  not 
thou^t  of  sufBoient  weight  to  influence  the 
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decision  of  parliament,  and  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Perceval  ultimatelj  passed 
ooth  branches  of  the  legislature,  together 
with  a  cotemporary  bill,  by  which  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted 
to  the  prince  regent,  to  meet  the  expenses 
which  his  royal  highness  had  incurred,  or 
might  yet  incur,  on  his  assumption  of  the 
royal  authority.  In  addition  to  the  ample 
provision  maie  for  the  royal  household,  the 
liberality  of  parliament  was  this  year  called 
forth  in  favour  of  the  Princesses  Augusta, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Sophia,  to  each  of 
whom  a  grant  of  nine  thousand  per  annum 
was  made,  exclusive  of  four  thousand  per 
annum,  granted  to  each  of  the  princesses 
from  the  civil  list,  in  the  18th  and  39th 
years  of  his  majesty's  rei^.  The  prin- 
cesses had  hitherto  lived  m  family  with 
their  royal  parents,  but  the  melancholv 
circumstances  which  had  recently  occurred, 
placed  them  in  the  same  condition  as  if 
the  demise  of  the  crown  had  actually 
taken  place,  and  it  became  necessary 
therefore  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  these  august  females. 
The  near  approach  of  the  period  when 
the  restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority, 
as  exercised  bv  the  prince-regent,  expired, 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  political  par- 
ties into  which  the  country  is  divided,  a 
deep  and  general  interest;  and  their  expec- 
tations, their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  were 
respectivelv  preoominant,  according  to  the 
lignt  in  which  they  viewed  the  conduct 
of  (he  royal  personage  by  whom  the  ques- 
tion that  had  so  long  hung  in  suspense 
was  to  be  decided.  When  Uie  prince  first 
resolved  to  continue  Mr.  Percival  in  his  of- 
fice as  prime  minister,  he  considered  him- 
self as  acting  solely  as  his  father's  repre- 
sentative, and  expressly  declared,  that  an 
impulse  of  public  duty  alone  dictated  that 
decision.*  These  motives  were  not  only 
expressly  laid  open  to  Mr.  Perceval,  but 
every  opportunity  seemed,  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  tlie  regency,  to  be  taken  to  prove, 
to  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  that 
their  services  were  merely  tolerated,  and 
that  the  attachments  of  the  prince  towards 
his  own  political  and  personal  firiends  re- 
mained unaltered.  Only  a  few  months, 
however,  elapsed  before  it  became  mani- 
fest that  the  dislike  of  the  prince  had  grar 
dually  passed  to  endurance ;  and  long  oe- 
fore  the  period  arrived  for  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions,  it  began  to  be  conjectured 
that  this  feeling  had  g[iven  place  to  some- 
thing approaching  to  interest  aad  attach- 
ment. The  evidence  of  this  fact  vraa  dis- 
played in  the  month  of  Febraaiy,  when  the 
prince  took  a  decisive  step,  such  as  left 
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little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  cool  and  im 
partial  persons,  Uiat  he  wished  for  do  ma 
terial  change  in  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  his  wish  for  a  change  of 
men  to  administer  public  afiairs,  was  by 
no  n\eans  ardent. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  when  the  re- 
strictions were  on  the  eve  of  their  termina- 
tidn,  the  prince-regent  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which,  after  stat- 
ing the  motives  by  which  his  mind  had 
been  influenced,  while  he  considered  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  the  representative 
of  his  royal  father,  he  adds,  '*  A  new  era 
is  now  arrived,  and  I  cannot  but  reflect 
with  satisfaction  on  the  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  short  period  of  my  re- 
stricted regency.  Instead  of  suffering  in  the 
lost)  of  any  of  her  possessions,  by  the  gigan- 
tic force  which  has  been  employed  against 
them.  Great  Britain  has  added  moet  impor- 
tant acauisitions  to  her  empire.  ThenatioiH 
al  faith  nas  been  preserved  inviolate  towards 
our  allies ;  and  if  character  is  strength  aa 
applied  to  a  nation,  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing reputation  of  his  majesty^s  arms 
will  show  to  the  naUons  of  the  continent 
how  much  they  may  still  achieve,  when 
animated  by  a  glorious  spirit  of  resistance 
to  a  foreigu  yoke.    In  the  critical  situation 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  I  shall  be 
most  anxious  to  avoid  any  measure  which 
can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean 
to  depart  from  the  present  system.    Perse- 
verance alone  can  achieve  the  great  object 
in  Question ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  ap- 
probation from  those  who  have  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  support  ot 
it.  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge — no 
resentments  to  gratify — no  objects  to  attain* 
but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  em- 
pire.   If  such  is.  the  leading  principle  of 
my  conduct— and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past 
in  evidence  of  what  the  luture  will  be— I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  meet  with  the  sap- 
port  of  parliament,  and  of  a  candid  and  en- 
lightened nation/*    This  letter  concludes 
with  the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  his  royal  highness,  that  some  of  thoee 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his 

enblic  life  were  formed,  would  strenjgthen 
is  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  his  go- 
venmieut.  Two  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  York  bad,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  prince-regent,  communi- 
cated his  sentiments,  addressed  a  reply  to 
his  royal  highness,  in  which  they  confined 
themselves  to  those  passages  in  the  princess 
letter  which  they  supposed  to  have  a  more 
immediate  reference  to  themselves :  in  this 
reply,  they  beff  leave  moet  earnestly  to  as- 
sure his  royal  niffhness,  that  nosaerificea, 
ezoepit  those  of  honeor  and  dutyi  wcfold 
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rsar  to  them  too  great  to  be  made,  for 
parpose  of  healing  the  dirUions  of  the 
country,  and  uniting  both  its  government 
and  its  people.  AD  personal  exclusions 
are  entirely  disclaimed;  they  rest  solely 
on  pnblie  measures;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  alone  that  thev  express  the  impos- 
sibility of  uniting  with  the  present  govern- 
ment. Twice  before,  they  had  acted  on 
tills  impression;  the  reasons  then  given 
still  existed,  and  were  strengthened  by  the 
increased  dangers  of  the  times ;  nor  had 
there,  down  to  the  moment  of  writing  this 
letter,  appeared  even  an  approximation  to- 
wards such  an  agreement  of  opinion  on 
the  public  interests,  as  could  alone  form  a 
basis  for  the  honourable  union  of  parties 
previously  opposed  to  each  other.  Into  a 
detail  of  these  differences,  they  expressed 
an  unwillingness  to  enter ;  they  embraced, 
however,  almost  all  the  leulin^  features  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  empire ;  but,  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  so  far  were  they 
from  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
majesty^s  ministers,  that  they  entertained 
opinions  directly  opposite,  and  were  firm- 
ly persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  total  change  of  the  present  system  of  go- 
vernment in  that  country,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  those  civil  disabilities 
onder  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  still  labour,  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions. 

This  answer,  wnich  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  expected  from  statesmen 
who  had,  on  former  occasions,  repeatedly 
declined  to  sacrifice  their  honour  and  con- 
sistency, to  the  acquirement  of  the  patron- 
s' and  emoluments  of  office,  was  deci- 
sive, and  proved  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
all  attempts  to  accomplish  a  fair  and  honour- 
able union  between.  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  and  the  present  ministers.  7*he  regent, 
in  offering  to  include  some  of  his  former 
friends  in  the  ministerial  arrangements, 
had  evidently  been  prompted  by  considera- 
tions of  consistency  rather  than  of  inclina- 
tion ;  and  by  the  result  of  this  negotiation, 
Mr.  Perceval  was  fixed  more  firmly  than 
before  in  his  office  of  prime  minister.  The 
ministry,  as  it  was  at  present  constituted, 
consisted  of  two  parties ;  at  the  head  of 
one  of  which  was  Air.  Perceval,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  other  the  Marauis  Wellesley. 
The  differences  between  tnese  statesmen 
were  partly  personal  and  partly  politi- 
cal :  the  high  and  aspiring  views  of  the 
Marc|ui8  Wellesley  would  not  permit  him 
to  serve  under  Mr.  Perceval,  though  he  had 
no  objections  to  serve  with  him,  or  to  serve 
under  either  Earl  Moira  or  Lord  Holland  ;* 
and  when  it  appeared,  at  the  expiration  of 
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the  restrictions,  that  the  prince-regent 
tended  to  continue  Mr.  Perceval  at 
head  of  his  councils,  the  marquis  resigned 
the  seals  of  his  office  intD  the  hands  of  his 
royal  highness.  The  Marquis  Wellesley, 
in  assigning  the  reasons  for  this  step,  ex- 
pressea  a  conviction,  founded  on  experi- 
ence, that  the  cabinet,  as  then  constituted, 
neither  possessed  ability  nor  knowledge  to 
devise  a  good  plan,  nor  temper  and  dis* 
comment  to  adopt  it ;  but  his  principal  ob- 
jection arose  from  the  narrow  and  imper- 
fect scale  on  which  the  efforts  on  the  pe* 
ninsula  were  conducted.*  On  the  subject , 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  against  the  conces- 
sion of  which  Mr.  Perce^  was  decidedly 
opposed,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  declaj^ 
ed,  that,  in  his  judgment,  an  intermediary 
principle  should  be  adopted,  equally  ex- 
emot  from  the  extreme  or  instant,  unquali- 
fiea  concession,  and  of  peremptory,  eternal 
excl  osion.  *  On  the  resignation  of  this  min- 
ister, the  seals  of  the  foreign  department 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Elarl  of  Liver- 
pool,/m)  tempore ,-  but  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  that  department; 
and  the  earl  continued  in  his  station  of 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies. 

These  negotiations  and  arrangements, 
which  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  attention,  were  thought  by  Lord 
fioringdon  to  demand  the  intervention  of 
parliament;  and  on  the  19th  of  March, 
that  nobleman  submitted  to  the  house  of 
lords  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  prince- 
regent,  beseeching  his  royal  highness  to 
form  an  efficient  administration.  This 
motion,  which  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  called  forth  the 
whole  strength  of  the  upper  house  of  par- 
liament, ana,  on  a  division  of  that  assem- 
bly, there  appeared  for  the  motion,  seven- 
ty-two ;  and  against  it,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  voices. 

Although  the  first  year  of  the  regency 
had  been  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  abroad,  yet 
at  home  great  distress  and  dissatisfaction 

Srevailed ;  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
isturbances  of  a  very  alarming  nature 
burst  forth ;  and  in  the  metropolis,  events 
occurred  during  the  winter  of  1811,  which 
excited  the  alarm  and  apprehension  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree. Althouffh  offences  against  property 
have  increased  in  this  country  in  full  pro- 
portion to  the  growth,  wealth,  and  luxury 
of  the  people,  it  is  to  tfie  honour  of  the  na- 
tional character,  that  crimes  of  aggravated 
cmehy  and  enormity  have  been  litS&  known 
among  us;  and  when  the  solitary  maligni- 
ty of  a  wretch,  whose  name  will  in  future  • 
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be  classea  with  those  of  the  monsters  who 
have  outraffod  humanity,  extenninated  two 
families  of  innocent  and  unoffending  be- 
ings, the  metropolis  was  in  a  ferment; 
the  character  of  the  British  nation,  it  was 
said,  was  entirely  changed ;  assassination 
was  charged  upon  us  as  a  national  crime ; 
our  houses  were  no  longer  our  castles; 
and  we  were  considered  as  unsafe  in  our 
beds.*  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  eyils 
by  which  society  was  assailed,  were  for 
some  time  unknown,  and  as  no  one  could 
imagine  that  anv  single  human  being,  how- 
ever deep  his  depravity,  could  require  so 


*  The  family  of  Mr.  Timothy  Mur,  silk-mer- 
etr.  No.  29,  Ratclifle-Highway,  oomisting  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  an  infant  son,  fourteen  weeks  old, 
and  an  apprentice  boy,  were  all  found  murdered, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  8th  of  December,  1811.  On  enterinir 
the  boose,  the  horrid  spectacle  presented  itself, 
of  James  Gohen,  the  apprentice,  lying  on  his  face 
in  the  shop,  with  his  brains  dashed  out,  and  part 
of  them  actually  coverins  the  ceiling.  On  further 
search,  Mn.  Marr  was  found  lying  on  the  floor, 
near  the  street  door,  and  Mr.  Marr  behind  the 
counter,  in  the  shop,  both  weltering  in  their  Uood, 
from  mortal  wounds  in  tlie  head ;  and  the  child 
in  the  cradle,  finding  in  its  innocence  and  infancy 
no  protection  from  me  barbarous  hands  of  the  as- 
sassin, had  its  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Plunder 
was  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  ruthless  murderer ; 
but  the  unexpected  return  of  the  servant  maid, 
who  had  been  despatched,  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  on  some  little  domestic  errand,  created 
an  alann,  and  obliged  him  to  decamp  without  his 
booCv.  On  the  19tn  of  the  same  month,  another 
family  was  murdered  in  Gravel-Lane,  only  two 
streets  distant  firom  the  house  of  Mr..  Marr,  and 
with  circumstances  which  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  bloody  intent  was  formed  in  the  same 
sanguinary  mind,  and  executed  by  the  same  re- 
lenUess  hand.  'The  scene  of  this  second  series 
of  muideis,  was  the  King's  Anns  public  house, 
and  the  victims  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson, 
the  keepers  of  that  house,  and  their  servant  maid. 
A  lodger,  roused  by  the  cries  of  murder,  let  him- 
self out  of  a  two  pair  of  stain  window  by  the 
sheets  of  his  bed,  and  alanned  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  outer  door  being  forced  open,  the 
misuress  of  the  house,  and  the  maid  servant,  were 
found  lyinff  one  upon  the  other,  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
quite  deadC  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear ; 
and  on  continuing  the  search,  Mr.  Williamson 
was  found  in  the  cellar,  a  lifoless  corpse,  with 
one  of  his  le^  broken,  and  his  head  nearlv  se- 
vered from  his  body.  The  murderer,  unfortu- 
nately, had  escaped. 

But  the  retributive  finger  of  Providence  speedi- 
ly pointed  to  the  person  of  John  Williams,  alioi 
Murphy,  a  sailor,  who  had,  for  some  months, 
lodffed  at  a  neighbouring  public  house ;  and  the 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  this  wretch  was  every 
day  accumulating,  when,  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  terminated  an  existence  which  had  be- 
come intolerable,  by  hanging  himself  with  bis 
neokihandkerchief,  m  his  cell  in  the  Cold-Bath- 
Fields  prison.  The  coroner's  in(][uest  assembled 
im  this  occasion,  jetumed  a  verdict  oCfiLo  de  se, 
and  the  body  of  the  assassin  and  suicide  was 
committed  to  (he  earth  with  every  possible  mark 
of  ignominy,  while  his  memory  was  oonaigned  to 
onivcTsal  «ieeralioii. 


much  blood  to  satiate  his  appetite,  it ' 
generally  supposed  that  these  horrid  mar- 
aers  formed  part  of  a  system,  the  object 
of  which  no  one  could  fathom,  and  to  the 
extent  of  which  the  himian  mind,  always 
prone  to  maffnify  danger,  could  fix  no  limits. 

Some  raaical  defect,  it  was  supposed, 
must  exist  in  the  system  of  police,  which 
exposed  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  in 
the  empire  to  such  dan^rs,  and  many  per- 
sons, in  the  moment  ot  panic,  seem^  dis* 
posed  to  surrender  their  liberties,  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons. Under  such  impressions,  a  cry  was 
raised  for  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
police ;  but  the  rashness  of  this  proposal 
was  soon  detected,  and  the  principal  mea- 
sure resorted  to  by  government  on  this  oc- 
casion was  the  esteblishment  of  a  more 
efficient  niorhtly  watch  than  had  hitherto 
existed  in  London. 

The  bill  for  improving  Uie  police  of  the 
metropolis  was  succeeded  by  a  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 
This  motion,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Turton,  and  iuTolved  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  jgovernment,  foreign  and  domestic, 
was  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  exhibition  it 
afforded  of  the  strength  of  the  parties  in 
parliament,  and  a  majority  ot  seventy 
voices  in  favour  of  ministers,  who  resists 
ed  the  proposed  investigation,  sufficiently 
proved,  that  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  royal  favour,  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain their  stand  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  rivals,  and  the  secession  of 
their  colleagues. 

But  the  subject  which  occupied  the  atp 
tention  of  parliament  most  closely  during 
the  present  session,  and'  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  was  of  the  highest 
importance,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  policy 
ana  operations  of  the  orders  in  council, • 
not  so  much  as  they  regarded  other  coun- 
tries, but  as  they  affected  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
in  our  own.  There  were  several  points 
at  issue  between  those  who  maintained 
that  the  British  orders  in  council  ought  to 
be  repealed,  and  those  who  held  an  oppo- 
site opinion ;  they  differed  respecting  the 
nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  distress- 
es which  prevailed  in  the  manufacturiijg 
districts,  and  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  those  distresses  rai^ht  be  most  ef- 
fectually removed.  The  evil  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  its  existence  could  not  be  denied ; 
but  the  advocates  for  the  orders  in  council 
insisted,  that  it  had  been  greatly  exa^ee- 
rated ;  that  similar  distresses  had  prevailed 
at  former  periods ;  that,  in  fact,  the  present 
state  of  things  necessarily  resulted  from 
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the  unusual  floctaations  in  trade ;  and  that 
its  remoTal  was  probably  not  far  distant 
Howeyer  that  might  be,  they  held,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  would 
Dot  remoTe  or  greatly  diminish  the  dis- 
tress, and  that  it  was  unfair  to  hold  out 
aach  an  idea,  since  it  excited  expectations 
which  certainly  could  not  be  reafiaed. 

Notwithstanding  this  reasoning,  the  be- 
lief that  the  orders  in  council  were  the 
prineipa)  causes  of  the  decay  in  trade,  and 
of  the  consequent  distresses,  both  among 
the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
lid>oiiruig  classes,  was  Tery  strongly  pre- 
Talent.     Petitions  were  poured  into  the 
house  of  commons  from  all  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  kingdom, 
and  from  those  seaports  which  chieflj  de- 
pended for  their  commerce  on  the  inter- 
coarse  with  America ;  and  the  petitioners 
begeed  for  permission  to  be  allowed  to  es- 
taUish  dieir  case  by  evidence  before  pai^ 
liament.    They  asserted,  that  if  the  prayer 
of  their  petitions  were  complied  with,  they 
could  prove  that  unparalleled  distresses 
prevailed  throughout  the  most  populous 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  these  dis- 
tresses had  been  gradually  increasing  ever 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  orders  in 
council,  till  they  had  at  length  become  in- 
tolerable.   This  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore parliament  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
the   Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  in  the 
commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  both, 
with    distinffuished    force   of  eloquence, 
pressed  for  Uie  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
state  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  country,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  trade  by 
licenses.    But  the  inquiry  was  resisted  by 
ministers,  and  their  adherents,  in  bom 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  motions 
were  rejected  by  considerable  majorities. 
The  petitioners,  feeling  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  still  persevered;  the  distresses  and 
agitations  m  the  country  increased  and 
extended  themselves;  and  dissatisfaction 
sprrad  among  many  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, who  h£i  been  remarkable  for  tneir 
peaceful  and  contented  demeanour.    Still, 
nowever,  it  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Perceval 
would  have  continued  firm  in  his  determi- 
nation, not  to  appoint  a  committee,  nor  to 
hear  evidence,  had  not  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  who  usual- 
ly supported  his  measures,  and  possessed 
grreat  weight  in  the  house  and  in  the  na- 
tion, expressly  declared,  that  they  thought 
a  committee  ou^ht  to  be  appointed,  and 
that,  as  the  petitioners  were  so  numerous 
and  so  arsent,  it  would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  sUghting  their  distresses,  it  they 
wers  danid  the  opportunity  of  proving 


their  allegations.  At  length,  ministers 
gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  and  to  the  hearing 
of  evidence.  On  the  S9th  of*  April,  the 
evidence  began,  but  on  the  11th  of  May 
the  progress  of  the  investigration  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  whole  nation  thrown  into 
the  utmost  consternation  and  horror,  by 
the  atrocious  assassination  of  the  prime 
minister. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  at  half* 
past  five  oVlock  in  the  aAernoon,  Mr.  Per* 
ceval  was  entering  the  lobby  of  the  house 
of  commons,  when  a  person,  who  had 
some  time  before  taken  his  station  in  the 
recess  of  the  doorway,  drew  out  a  small 
pocket  pistol,  and  shot  him  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  lefl  breast.  Mr^  Perceval,  on 
receiving  the  shot,  merely  moved  forward 
a  few  steps,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
falling,  a  gentleman  stepped  forwards,  and 
caught  him  in  his  arms.  The  only  word 
that  escaped  his  lips  after  receiving  the 
shot  was  "murder,"  or  "murdered,  ut- 
tered in  a  low,  faint,  and  nearly  inarticu* 
late  voice.  A  sureeon  was  immediately 
sent  for,  but  the  ball  had  entered  the  heart, 
and  before  the  return  of  the  messenger  Mr. 
Perceval  had  breathed  his  last.  Amidst 
the  general  horror  and  dismay,  no  attempt 
was  made  for  some  time  to  secure  the  as- 
sassin; but  when  a  spectator  at  last  ex- 
claimed, "  Where  is  the  villain  who  fired?** 
a  person,  who  had  remained  unobserved^ 
stepped  forward,  and  coolly  said,  "  I  am 
the  unfortunate  man."  The  prisoner,  who 
had  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  was  seized 
by  General  Gascoigne,  and  conveyed  to 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons.  An  im- 
mediate examination  took  place  in  the 
house  of  commons,  before  several  of  the 
members  who  were  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace;  and  the  assassin  himself,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  said — "My 
name  is  John  Bellingham — ^it  is  a  private 
injury — ^I  know  what  I  have  done— it  was 
a  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment." Being  cautioned  not  to  criminate 
himself,  he  added — ^''I  have  admitted  the 
fact — ^I  do  admit  it — ^I  have  been  ill-treated 
— ^tbey  all  know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am, 
through  the  secretary  of  state  and  Mr. 
Beckett,  with  whom  I  have  had  fre<]uent 
communications— they  knew  of  my  inten- 
tion six  weeks  ago,  through  the  Bow-streot 
maiBristrates — ^I  have  sought  redress  in  vain 
— lam  an  Unfortunate  man,  and  feel  here,'* 
pointing  to  his  heart,  "  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  act  I  have  committed."  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  examination,  the  prisoner 
was  committed  to  the  prison-room  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  conveyed,  under  an  escort  of 
dragoons,  to  Newgate.    An  opinion  in* 
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•tantly  became  prevalent,  that  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  first  act  of  a  deep 
and  extensive  conspiracy,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  the  post  was  delaved  till  despatches 
sonld  be  made  out,  and  instructions  pre- 
pared, for  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
m  tiie  different  narts  of  the  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  aisturbed  counties. 

It  was  desirable,  in  a  case  of  this  na^ 
tnre,  that  no  unnecessary  time  should  be 
lost  between  die  commission  of  the  crime 
and  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  award- 
ed by  the  law  against  the  delinquent;  but 
it  was  eqnallv  ^sirable  that  the  purposes 
of  Rubstaatiaf  justice  should  be  answered, 
and  that  the  decorum  and  solenmity  of  a  ju- 
dicial process  should  be  preserved.  These 
observations  are  suflnested  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
BeUmgham.  The  deed  was  committed 
on  Monday  evening;  the  prisoner  was 
tried  and  convicted  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing ;  and  his  friends,  who  resided  at  Liver- 
pool, not  being  a¥rare  that  the  trial  would 
take  place  so  soon,  had  not  time  to  repair 
to  London,  to  appear  in  his  behalf.  Of 
the  feet  of  the  murder,  the  evidence  was 
too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  but  the 
sanity  of  the  prisoner  was  involved  in  a 
high  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  friends  seemed  indispensable, 
to  show  whether  the  assassin  could,  by  a 
fair  and  liberal  construction,  be  considered 
as  a  moral  agent.  On  his  trial,  he  con- 
dacted  himself  with  great  coolness  and 
self-i>osse8sion ;  he  displayed  a  mind  not 
wanting  in  quick  perception,  but  apt  to 
draw  erroneous  conclusions ;  he  discovered 
intellectual  powers  which  could  discern 
all  the  tendencies  of  human  action,  and 
estimate  its  8^veral  qualities ;  bewildered, 
however,  by  nasslon,  and  stimulated  to 
the  confines  or  madness,  by  an  acute  sense 
•f  supposed  injury,  he  considered  himself 
as  the  judge  of  his  own  actions,  and  claim- 
ed the  right  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs ; 
he  seemed  fully  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  act  he  had  commit- 
ted was  perfectly  justifiable ;  that  his  ac- 
quittal was  certain ;  and  that  his  conduct 
would  be  approved  by  the  nation.  His 
defence  was  remarkable  for  its  acuteness ; 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive mercantile  concerns  in  Russia; 
that,  by  the  tjrranny  and  op]>ression  of  that 
government,  he  had  been  strip|>ed  of  nearly 
ali  his  property,  and  thrown  into  prison ; 
that  he  nad  applied  repeatedly,  but  unsuc- 
oessfally,  to  Lord  Granville  I^veson  Cow- 
er, the  British  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
hurg,  for  redress.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  had  returned  to  England,  where  he  had 
laid  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  his  case 
before  his  majesty*s  ministers,  but  they 


also  had  refused  to  do  any  thinsr  in  his  be- 
half.   He  then  formed  his  resolution  :  this 
resolution  he  had  communicated  to  the 
officers  at  Bow-street,  and  they  had  trans- 
mitted it  to  ihe  treasury;  but  instead  of 
obtaining  redress,  he  was  told,  he  mi^ht 
do  his  worst ;  and  he  had  obeyed  these  in- 
structions.   Towards  Mr.  Perceval,  he  had 
no  antipathy  or  ill-will.    He  was  sorry — 
as  sorry  as  any  of  the  friends  of  that  gen- 
tleman could  be,  for  his  fate ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  much  public  good  would 
result  from  it,  and  that  ministers  would  be 
taught,  by  the  lesson  he  had  given  them, 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  just  claims  of 
individuals.    He  concluded  by  expressing 
his  firm  persuasion,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  convict  him  of  the  crime  of  wiliol  mur- 
der, unless  it  were  proved  that  he  had 
malice  prepense  towards  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  for  whose  death  he  was  Uien  on 
his  trial,  and  towards  whom  he  utterly  de- 
nied all  personal  ill-will.    At  the  close  of 
this  singular  defence,  his  counsel  wished  to 
put  in  a  plea  of  insanity ;  but  this  Uie  pri- 
soner rejected,  declanng,  that  he  acted 
from  a  well-defined  motive ;  that  reflection, 
instead  of  creating  compunction  and  re- 
morse for  the  dcM  which  he  had  done, 
only  tended  to  convince  him  of  Uie  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  and  to  console  nim 
under  its  consequences ;  and  that  he  should 
prefer  a  thousand  deaths  to  the  injuries 
and  indignities  he  had  experienced.    Af^r 
a  suitable  charge  from  Mr.  Justice  Mans- 
field, the  jury  retired,  and  on  their  return 
into  court  pronounced  the  fatal  verdiet  of 
guilty.     On  the  Monday  following,  the 
execution  of  Bellingham  took  place— just 
one  week  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed  for  which  the  malefactor  suffered; 
and  in  the  brief  interval,  his  behavioni 
had  been  composed  and  tranouil.    To  the 
last,  he  laboured  under  the  oelusion  that 
the  murder  he  had  committed  was  justifia- 
ble; and  the  moment  before  he  was  led 
from  his  cell  to  the  scaffold,  he  solemnly 
declared,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  that  he 
had  no  accomplices.  . 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  has 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  British  history ; 
neither  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham by  Felton,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  northe  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Hariey,  by  Guis- 
card,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  were  similar  cases.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  assassins  believed  they  had 
been  injured  by  the^bjects  of  their  ven 
geance,  while  it  was  proved  in  this  in 
stance  that  the  claims  of  Bellinf^ham  had 
never  been  submitted  to  his  victim.  The 
day  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perce* 
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vhI,  ft  messftge  was  sent  down  to  parlia- 
meni  by  the  prince-regenty  expressing  the 
wish  of  his  royal  highness  that  a  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  family 
of  the  deeeased  premier.  A  grant  of  two 
thousand  a  year  was  accordingly  made  to 
Mrs.  Perceral,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  Toted  by  the  liberality  of  par- 
liament to  her  twelve  children.  It  was 
afterwards  proposed  that  the  annuity  of 
Mrs.  Pereeyal  should,  at  her  demise,  de- 
scend to  her  eldest  son,  and  this  alteration 
in  the  original  proposition  was  sanctioned 
by  the  legislature.* 


*  The  Right  Honourable  SrsNCiR  Pcxceval. 
—The  biography  of  thw  elevated  itafeBinan  lies 
within  very  nanow  liniita.    Mr.  Perceval  wag 
tbe  eeoond  eon  of  John,  the  late  Earl  of  Effmont. 
by  Catharine  CompCon,  Bister  of  Spencer.  Larl  of 
.Northampton,  from  whom  he  took  his  Christian 
name.    His  mother  was,  in  the  year  1770,  created 
a  peereas  of  Ireland  in  her  own  right,  with  the 
title  of  Baroness  Arden ;  and  dying  in  1784,  she 
was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son,  Charles  George, 
who,  in  July.  I80i8,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
England.    Mr.  Perceval,  aAer  having  passed  the 
usual  time  at  school,  was  entered  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege.  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  some  of  the 
oMMt  valuable  connexions  of  his  future  lUe.    As 
■oon  as  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  studies, 
he  eatered  himself  a  member  of  Iducoln's  Inn, 
and  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  profession, 
He  was  remarkable  mr  close  and  regular  applica- 
tion—aware  that  erainenoe  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  indostry  and  jperseverance,  and  in  these 
he  atodied  to  excel.    On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in 
1796.  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  boroush  of 
Xonhampton,  which  place  introduced  Mr.  ^rce- 
val  to  parliamentary  life.    He  immediately  gave 
his  support  to  Mr.  Rtt,  and  pursued  the  same  line 
uf  pohttoB,  regularly  and  oonaistently,  through  the 
whole  of  his  parliamentaiy  career.    In  lS)l,  at 
the  formation  of  the  Addina;ton  administration, 
Mr.  Perceval,  then  in  his  39tbyear,  was  appoint- 
ed solicitor-general :  and  in  1802,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  aitaation  of  attorney^nera1,on  the  ele^ 
vmtion  of  Edward  Law,  now  Lord  CUenborough, 
10  the  chieftusdoeship  of  the  court  of  king's  bench ; 
and  the  only  ex  cficio  prosecution  wormv  of  no- 
tice, instituted  by  Mr.  rerceval  in  his  cnnracter 
of  attorney-general,  was  that  against 'M.  Peltier, 
the  editer  of  a  French  journal,  printed  in  London, 
for  a  libel  inciting  to  the  aasassinatnn  of  Bona- 
parte.   He  first  came    forward  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  public  speaker  on   the   side 
of  opposition,  and  in  this  character  he  was  ani- 
iDsted,  without  asperity ;  earnest,  without  osten- 
tation ;  and  attached  to  his  party,  without  an  indis- 
<^nakinate  eontention  with  his  advensaries.   When 
the  Fox'  administration  Quitted  ofllce,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  was  Anint- 
ed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and,^^  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  became  the  os- 
temible,  aa  he  had  for  some  time  before  been  the 
real,  prime  miniater.    The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  this  period  difficult  and  embarrassing, 
and  the  direcuon  of  the  state  vessel  re(^uirM 
great  talents,  exercised  with  uncommon  delicacy, 
aa  well  as  a  due  derree  of  vigour  and  decision. 
The  talents  of  Mr.  Perceval  were  not  of  the  fint 
ardsr ;  but  his  readv  elocution  and  unwearied  in- 
dustry compensated  in  some  degree  for  any  defi- 
oaxurv  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius.    The  ded- 


On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  which  de- 
prived the  ministry  of  its  ostensible  head, 
It  was  deemed  impossible,  even  by  minis- 
ters themselves,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  without  nn  accession  of  strength. 
The  connexion  which  had  hitherto  subsist- 
ed between  the  members  of  Mr.  Percovars 
administration,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning,  with  the  general  coinci- 
dence of  theii  public  principles,  induced 
them  in  the  first  instance  to  oirect  their  at^ 
tention  to  those  statesmen.  But  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  the  object  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  to  whom  the  negotiation  was 
confided,  was  not  to  introduce  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  on  equal 
terms  into  office,  but  to  assign  to  them  and 
to  their  friends  subordinate  situations.  To 
such  a  nroposal,  onl]r  one  answer  could  be 
retumeo,  and,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, the  negotiation  entirely  failed. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  disap- 
pointment arising  from  the  failure  of  this 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  existing  ffovem- 
ment,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  brought  the 
subject  before  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  21st  of  May,  and  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince-regent,  praying  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  would  enable  his  royal  high- 
ness, under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
administration.  This  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Milton,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  voices,  and  on 
the  presentation  of  the  address,  by  the  mover 
and  seconder,  the  prince  assured  them  that 
he  should  take  into  his  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration,  the  address  which  he 
had  received  from  the  house  of  commons. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  now  em-* 
ployed,  not  actual Iv  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, but  to  iound  the  expectations  and 
principles  of  the  leading  statesmen  who 
might  be  called  to  a  situation  in  the  cabi- 
net.   The  principles  upon  which  the  ad- 


sion  of  his  mind  sometimes  assumed  the  character 
of  obstinacy ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a 
principle,  which  a  prime'  minister  should  never 
admit  into  his  though  ts — that  a  meesura  (Mice 
openlv  avowed,  ought  on  no  account  ever  to  be 
abandoned.  He  was  the  decided  and  avowed  ene« 
my  to  those  concessions  to  the  Catholit^s,  which 
many  statesmen,  with  as  much  wisdom,  and  greater 
talents,  have  regarded  as  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  state.  To  his  unyielding  temper,  the  Amo> 
rican  war,  in  which  the  oountiy  was  plunged, 
soon  aAer  his  death,  had  been  unputed.  As  a 
public  speaker,  he  rose  much  in  reoutation  after 
he  had  become  mmister;  and  in  domestic  life 
few  men  were  more  amiable  or  more  deservedly 
respected.  He  fell,  as  has  been  already  stated,  l^ 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  in  the  50th  year  of  bis  age; 
and  h!a  wamiest  political  opponents  vied  with 
his  friends  and  supporters  in  toe  encomiums  pio> 
noimced  in  the  senate  on  his  mild  and  engaging 
manners,  and  his  inflexible  political  integrity. 
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ministration  was  intended  to  be  foimed, 
were  stated  to  be, 

'*  Fint.  That  the  atata  of  the  lawi  aflaetina  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  claims  of  that  vbooy  of 
hit  majett]r*s  subjects,  should  be  taken  into  imme> 
diate  consideration,  with  a  view  to  a  conciliatory 
acyustment  of  those  claims.  Secondly,  That  the 
war  in  the  peninsula  should  be  prosecuted  on  a 
scale  of  adequate  vigour.*'* 

The  marquis  was  no  sooner  vested  with 
this  commission,  than  he  addressed  him- 
self personally  to  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
Tille;  and  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Canning,  to  Lord  Liverpool :  from  the  two 
former  noblemen,  he  ascertained  that  their 
sentiments  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  were  suffi- 
ciently accordant  with  his  own  to  admit  of 
a  cordial  union  and  co-operation  ;  but  Lord 
Liverpool  replied  to  the  overture,  that  him- 
self and  bis  colleagues  should  decline  to 
become  members  of  an  administration 
formed  by  Marquis  Wellesley.f  At  the 
close  of  this  preliminary  correspondence, 
Aill  powers  were  received  by  the  marquis ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  June,  his  lordship  de- 
clared to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  that  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  regent,  that  he,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  should  be  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  that  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
should  be  members  of  the  cabinet.  As  the 
cabinet  was  to  consist  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
members,  the  regent  wished  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville  to  mention  four  persons,  if 
of  twelve,  and  five,  if  of  thirteen,  to  become 
members,  and  the  Marouis  Wellesley  was 
commanded  to  fill  up  tne  vacant  situation 
from  among  his  majesty^s  ministers,  or 
such  other  persons  as  he  might  think 
proper.^  To  this  novel  mode  of  nomi- 
nating an  administration,  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  objected,  that  the  proposal  was 
founded  on  a  principle  of  ^sunion  and 
jealousy,  the  tendency  of  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  to  establish,  within  the 
cabinet  itself,  a  system  of  counteraction, 
which  must  necessarily  defeat  the  very 
object  which  the  house  of  commons  recom- 
mended-—the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
eflicient  government.  Such  an  administra- 
tion, they  added,  could  neither  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  nor  act  with  that 
decision  and  unanimity  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  its  welfare  ;$ 
and  upon  this  point  the  negotiation  with 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  olos^. 

*  Comrounicatkm  made  by  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  May  24. 

t  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
May  23d. 

I  Communicauon  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
Id  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  dated  June  Ist 

$  Letter  fiom  Lords  Grey  and  GrenTiUe  to  Iha 
Marquis  Wellasley,  dated  Jane  2. 


The  next  agent  employed  by  the  prince- 
regent  in  this  delicate  and  embarrassing^ 
business,  was  the  Earl  Moira;   and  his 
lordship,  in  an  interview  with  Lords  Grej 
and  Grenville,  on  the  6th  of  June,  state<C 
that  the  nrince-regent  did  not  mean  to  Uj 
them  under  any  restrictions  or  limitations 
whatever;   that   such  measures   as  they 
might  conceive  to  be  for  the  public  advan- 
tage, they  might  pursue ;  and  that  not  ool j 
were  there  to  be  no  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, but  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
administration  was  committed  entirely  to 
Lord  Moira  and  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville. 
On  further  explanation,  however,  it  ap- 
peared, that  this  unlimited  power  did  not 
extend  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  princess  house- 
hold, though  his  royal  highness  expressed 
his  readiness,  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  to  consent  to  their  removal ;  yet  so 
impressed  was  Lord  Moira  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  this  resolution,  that  when  it 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  prince, 
he  declared,  "  that  he  should  not  part  with 
one  of  them."    Lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
assured  Lord  Moira,  that  in  adverting  to 
this  subject  they  were  actuated  solely  oy  a 
sense  of  public  duty ;  they  considered  that 
every  administration  should  possess  the 
character  of  efficacy  and  stability,  and  enjoy 
those  marks  of  confidence,  and  that  consti- 
tutional support  from  the  crown,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  to  act  usefully  to 
the  public  service ;  hence,  they  were  con- 
vinced, that  on-the  first  arrangement  of  any 
administration,  the  connexion  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  court  shonld  be  clearly  esta- 
blished.   On  this  point,  the  conversation 
broke  up;  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  stated  in  the  house  of 
lords,  that  his  royal  highness  the  prince- 
regent  had  been  pleased  that  day  to  appoint 
him  prime  minister,  and  that  the  vacant  of- 
fices would  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
Speedily  after  this  annunciation,  the  vacan- 
cies were  supplied,  and  the  new  ministry, 
thus  constituted,  consisted  principally  of 
the  members  of  the  late  cabinet* 


*  List  of  the  Administration,  voamn  in 

JuNV,  1818. 

CcMnet  Minuten, 

Earl  of  Hanowby,  Lord  President  of  the  CboadJ 

Lord  fiUon,  Lord  Hiah  Chancellor. 

Earl  flpVestmoreland.  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Earl  of  liverpool.  First  Lord  of  the  TVessory 
(Prime  Minister). 

Rt  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Chancellor  and  Un- 
der Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Viscount  Melville.  First  Lord  of  the  Admi. 
ralty. 

Earl  Mulgrave,  Master-general  of  the  Qrdnaoee. 

Lord  Viscount  Sidmooth,  Secretary  of  Slate  bt  the 
Home  Department 

Lord  Viscount  Castlerea^  Sacrelaiy  of  Slate  ftc 
Foreign  Afikiia. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  political  fermen-  .  market.  With  respect  to  the  second  class, 
tatioo,  the  inqniry  regarding  the  policy  and  ;  namely,  those  whose  capitals  were  trifling, 
influence  of  the  orders  in  council  was  pro- 1  many  of  them  had  sunk  into  the  rank  of 
eeedingin  both  houses  of  parliament  with  I  labourers;  numbers  were,  plunged  into  a 
little  interruption;  and  in  the  prosecution  j state  of  insolvency;  and  others'  had  been 


of  this  inquiry,  it  was  proved,  that  in  all 
the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  kingdom, 
an  anusoal  degree  of  povert^r  and  misery 
prevailed  among  the  labouring  classes ; 
that  their  wages  were  in  many  places  little 
more  than  one-half  the  regular  sum ;  that 
not  nearly  so  many  were  employed  at  this 
low  rate  of  wages,  as  formerly ;  and  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  subscriptions  that  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  these  districts,  the  nu- 
merous instances  of*  wretchedness  and 
misery  pointed  out  in  the  evidence,  would 
hare  existed  to  a  still  more  alarming  mag- 
nitude. It  was  attempted  to  be  shown, 
that  this  misery  arose  principally  from  the 
high  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life :  but  in  answer 
to  this  supposition,  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  in  the  years  1800  and  1801, 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  equally 
dear,  the  distress  was  not  nearly  so  great 
and  extensive,  because  work  was  then 
more  plentiful.  With  respect  to  the  master 
manntacturers,  these  mignt  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  first,  comprehending  those 
whose  capitals  were  very  large,  and  who 
consequently  could  hear  the  pressure  of 
the  times  with  comparatively  little  suffer- 
ing, though  even  or  this  class,  there  were 


obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  a 
very  inadequate  price,  in  order  to  ke«p 
themselves  and  tneir  families  from  l!te 
parish. 

The  circumstance  of  the  misery  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  being  thus  esta- 
blished, the  next  inqniry  was,  to  what  cause 
was  the  decline  of  trade  to  be  attributed  1 
On  this  point,  also,  the  evidence  was  f\ill 
and  satisfactory.  America  was  the  market 
which  took  off  a  large  portion  of  their  goods ; 
while  this  market  was  open  and  free,  trade 
was  brisk,  wsises  were  high  and  steady, 
manufactures  nourished,  and  the  labouring 
classes  could  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  in  a  decent  and  comfortable  man- 
ner ;  but  when  that  market  was  suspended 
or  closed,  as  at  present,  the  reverse  took 
place.  'Fhe  nature  of  the  evU  suggested 
the  remedy;  and  the  petitioners  had  the 
authority  of  the  American  government,  fre- 

2uentl^  expressed  in  public  documents,  for 
eclanng,  that  if  the  British  orders  in 
council  were  rescinded,  the  ports  and 
markets  of  the  United  States  would  be 
opened  to  British  ships  and  British  mer- 
cnandise. 

Those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
orders  in  council,  on  the  contrary,  main- 


many  who  had  nearly  their  whole  capitaUtained,  that  other  causes  of  dispute  existed 
locked  up  in  goods  for  which  they  coul^  between  the  Brit' 


obtain  no  demand ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
their  work-people  from  absolute  starvation, 
they  were  continuing  to  manufacture,  not- 
withstanding they  had  no  prospect  of  a 


Eari  Bathont.  Secretary  of  State  ibr  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  Coloniea. 

Eari  of  Backinghanwhire,  Preaident  of  the  Board 
of  Control  for  the  ASEun  in  India. 

Marquia  Camden. 

Noi  of  the  Cabinet 
Earl  of  Clancartjr,  Prendentof  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Hie  Hon.  F.  RobinMn,  Vice  Preaident  of  the  Board 

of  Trade. 
Rl  Hon.  George  Hoae,  Treaaarer  of  the  Navy. 
liDrd  Paimerrton,  Secretary  at  War. 
Lord  C.  SomerMt,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Long,  Joint  PSy- 

maaten-general  of  the  Forcea. 
Earl  of  Chicheater,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Joint  Poat- 

maacerajreneral. 
Richard  Wharton,  Eaq.,  Sir  Charlee  Arborthnot, 

Knt,  Secretahea  of  the  Treaaury. 
Sir  William  Grant,  Maiter  of  the  Rolla. 
Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  Attomey-genetal. 
Sir  W.  Garrow,  Solicitor-general. 

Pkhsons  of  the  Ministry  in  Ireland. 

Doke  of  Richmond,  Lord-lieutenant 
Lord  Manners  Lord  Hiffh-chancellor. 
Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Peel.  Chief-aecretary. 
Rl  Hon.  W.  FiHgerald,  Cbantollor  of  the  Eiche- 
quer. 


British  and  the  American  go- 
vernments ;  and  that  such  was  the  attach- 
ment and  partiality  of  America  to  France, 
and  such  her  hostile  spirit  towards  Britain, 
that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  she  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council ;  so  that  by  revoking  those 
edicts,  we  should,  without  benefiting  our 
own  trade,  deprive  ourselves  of  an  en- 
gine which  haa  greatly  annoyed  the  ene- 
my. Ministers,  however,  being  no  longer 
directed  and  animated  by  the  unbendmg 
spirit  of  Mr.  Perceval,  consented  to  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  on  the 
23d  of  June  a  declaration  from  tbe  prince- 
regent  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette, 
absolutely  and  unequivocally  revoking 
these  orders,  as  far  as  they  regarded  Ame- 
rican vessels;*  with  this  proviso,  that  if, 
sdter  the  notification  of  this  repeal  by  the 


*  Thia  act  of  revocation  was  grounded  upon  a 
certain  ^natniment,  purporting  to  be  a  decree 
paaeed  by  the  French  government,  on  the  88th  oi 
April.  1811,  and  transmitted  to  his  nuues^**  go- 
vernment for  the  first  time  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1812.  l^  which  tlie  decrees  or  Berlin  bnd  Milan 
are  declared  to  be  definitively  repealed,  and  from 
the  date  of  the  1st  of  November  next,  considered 
aa  never  having  taken  place  {nan  avenues)  with  • 
ngud  to  American  veHeli. 
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British  minister  in  America,  the  gfOTern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  not  re- 
?oke  their  interdictory  acts  against  British 
commerce,  that  revocation  on  our  part 
should  he  null  and  void.  But  the  deter- 
mination to  repeal  the  orders  in  council 
had  already  heen  deferred  too  long ;  and  it 
afterwards  appeared,  that  five  days  before 
the  document  announcing  their  repeal  ap- 
peared in  Uie  London  Gazette,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  had 
declared  war  aeainst  Great  Britain. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  now  devolved  upon  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  that  gentle- 
man, rising  in  his  place  in  the  house  of 
commons,  declared,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  perform  the  duty  which  it  had  tallen  to 
his  lot  to  discharge,  without  sensations 
unusually  painful,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  singular  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Considering  in  whose  place  he 
stood,  whose  papers  he  held  in  his  hands, 
and  whose  plans  he  was  about  to  state  to 
the  house,  he  felt  rather  that  he  was  exe- 
cuting the  last  official  duties  of  his  lament- 
ed fnend,  than  the  first  act  of  his  own. 
Happy  should  he  have  thought  himself, 
if  he  could,  at  the  close  of  this  day,  have 
.resigned  those  papers  into  the  hands  that 
had  formed  them,  but  happier  still  if  he 
could  inherit  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their 


author,  and  close  a  life  of  public  service 
with  the  same  testimonies  of  public  appro- 
bation and  equal  consciousness  of  unble-  ^f  parliament, 
mished  integrity.*  ^  Notwithstanding  ihe  repeated  failure  of 

The  whole  amount  of  the  charges  to  be 
provided  by  the  supplies,  he  stated  at 
63,376,348^,  from  which  7,035,700/.  was 
to  be  deducted  for  Ireland,  leaving  a  total 
to  be  provided  for  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1813,  of  65,350,648/.  This  sum  cer- 
tainly was  an  enormous,  he  might  even 


say,  a  terrible  extent  of  charge ;  but,  he 
had  the  consolation  to  reflect  that,  great 
as  it  was,  the  resources  of  the  countiy 
were  still  equal  to  support  it ;  and  by  an 
enuraemtion  of  the  ways  and  means,  be 
produced  a  result  of  55,390,460/.,  includ- 
ing a  loan  made  on  the  preceding  day,  for 
15,650,000/.    In  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  a  former  loan  had  been  obtained,  to 
the  amount  of  6,789,635/.,  which  added  to 
the  loan  as  stated  above,  and  to  the  exche- 
quer bills  funded  in  1813,  created  an  annu- 
al interest  of  1,905,934/.,  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  new  taxes.    For  this  pur- 
pose, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  prtn 
posed  to  discontinue  the  bounty  on   the 
exportation  of  printed  ffoods;   to  double 
the  duty  on  tanned  hides  and  skios;  to 
double  ^so  the  duty  on  glass ;  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  existing  duty  on  tobacco ;  to 
subject  all  property  offered  to  sale  by  auc- 
tion to  the    auction   duty,  under  certain 
modifications ;  to  make  an  addition  of  one 
penny  to  the  postage  of  all  letters  carried 
more  than  twenty  miles ;  and  to  increase 
the  assessed  taxes  on  male  servants,  car- 
riages, horses,  dogs,  and  game  certificates. 
The  aggregate  annual  product  of  which 
taxes  he  estimated  to  1,903,000/.    Of  the 
taxes   proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  that 
principally  opposed  in  parliament,  was  the 
increased  duty  on  leather,  but  this  opposi- 
tion, though  very  strong,  was  unavailing, 
and  the  entire  budget  received  the  sanction 


•HNANCES. 
PiTBUC  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
ending  the  5ch  of  January,  1812. 


Bmmdku  tf  1—mwc.     Qnm  MtuifU, 


£ 

.  9,676,009    4 

.20,617.266    8 

5,396^882  11 


7,399,442    1 
1,709,869    1 

9l,iao  14 
119,751    3 


Caatoma, 

Biciae, 

Stamps, 

Land  and  Aaseas* 

edTucea,  •  • 
Post^offica,  -  - 
Miacella.  Perma^ 

nentTax,  •  • 
Here.  Revenue, 
Extr.Reaourcea. 
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>ana,  inclo-l 

oflreland,         J 
Grand  Total,  187,749,963    9    9     X83,609,583    5    2 


£ 

7,835,235 
19,003,970 
5,291,221 

7,280,919 
1,478,605 

96,998 
127,436 

%633,919 
6,484,961 
13,451,966 
8,288,060 


Year 

p: 

16    6} 
9  10i 


17    2^ 
7   6 

0  10 
11  10| 


16,636,375    3    9 


WMtehalt,  TVeontry  Cham-  ? 
ben,  26th  March,  ]SL2.     \ 


RICH. 


LTON. 


the  attempts  made  in  parliament  to  pro- 
cure for  the  Catholics  of  this  realm  an 
e^ual  participation  in  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Catholic  cause,  probably  im- 
puting the  opposition  to  circumstances 
supposed  now  no  longer  to  exist,  resolved 
not  to  give  up  the  contest,  but  to  app^ 

Public  ExrxNDmntK  of  Great  Britain  for  die 
Year  ending  the  dih  of  January,  1812. 

£  M,     d, 

2S;100,8I5    1    Oi 


Interest, 

Charge  of  Management,     • 
Reduction  of  National  Debt,    • 
Interest  on  Eichequer  Billa,    • 
CivilLlst,   ...... 

Civil  Government  of  flcotland, 
Paymenta  in  anticipation,  4^ 

Navy, 

Ordnance, 

Army, 

Extraordinanr  Services.  • 
Loans  to  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
including  4,43S^20».  15t.  3rf.  to  Ire- 
land,        

Miacellaneooa  Services,  • 


228,319  16   (^ 
ix,602,8GO    Oil} 
1,666,735    0    51 
1,47S;403  11    91 
109,698    6    1 
696,549    5    1 
19,5^678  14  10 
4,6Sr:509    8   6 
13,763,163   0   0 
10,116^196    0   0 


7,410,039  15   3 
1,962,636    8   2| 


Deductions  for  Sums  forming  no  >  96^907,669   8   31 
part  of  ttke  Expenditure  of  Great  >     4,489,462  18   Z 

Grand  Total,   JC9I,418,196  10   0| 
WhitehaJU,  TTnamtry  Cham-  >  (Signed) 

ben,  flBih  March,  mz      \   RICH.^ARTDN. 
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aoain  to  the  legislature,  under  moi^  auspi- 
ctoas  circumfltances.  In  pursuance  of  this 
line  of  policy,  Mr.  Canning  rose  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  92d  of  June,  to 
propose  a  motion  on  this  subject.  The 
honourable  gentleman  assumed  as  a  gene- 
nd  rule,  1.  lliat  citizens  of  the  same  state, 
liTin?  under  the  same  govemment,  are  en- 
titled pnma  fatit  to  equal  political  rights 
and  privileges.  3.  That  it  is  at  all  times  de- 
sirable to  create  and  maintain  the  most  per- 
fect identity  of  interest  and  feeling  among 
all  the  members  of  the  same  community. 
3.  That  where  there  exists  in  any  commu- 
nity a  general  permanent  cause  of  public 
discontent,  which  agitates  men's  minds 
without  having  any  tendency  to  subside  of 
itself,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state  to  determine  in  what 
mode  this  discontent  may  most  advanta- 
geously be  removed. — Updn  each  of  these 
several  heads,  Mr.  Canning  enlarged  with 
his  accustomed  force  and  eloquence,  and 
concluded  by  moving,  **That  the  house 
will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, take  into  its  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  ma- 
i'esty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great 
Iritain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such 
a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may 
be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  to  the  stability  of  the 
Protestant  establishment ;  and  to  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.  This  motion, 
which  was  supported  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  carried  by  the  decisive  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  six  voices. 

A  similar  motion  made  in  the  house  of 
lords,  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  displayed  an  extraordinary 
balance  of  opinion  in  that  assembly,  where 
it  was  supported  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  opposed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  voices.  On  this  occasion, 
ministers  and  their  usual  supporters  were 
ranged  indiscriminately  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  house;  of  the  royal  dukes,  two 
voted  on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other ; 
9nd  even  the  bench  of  bishops  was  divided, 
though  less  equally,  three  of  them  voting 
for,  and  fifteen  against  the  pledge  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  bill  brought 
mto  parliament  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session,  **  to  explain  and 
amend  the  act  of  toleration,"  it  was  stated 
that  different  constructions  had  been  put 
upon  that  act  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and 
tliat  in  some  instances  the  justices  had  as- 
sumed to  themselves  a  right  to  withhold 
licences  from  persons  wishing  to  become 
preachers.  In  order  to  remove  aU  ambi-  , 
2C 


guity  on  the  subject  of  licences,  and  to  ex* 
tend  and  secure  the  privileges  of  the  dis- 
senters, a  bill  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  10th  of 
July,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  rep^ 
the  intolerant  statutes,  known  by  the  de* 
signation  of  the  conventicle  and  five-mile 
acts,*  and  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
preachers,  when  required,  to  take  the  oath 
and  declaration  set  forth  in  the  19th  of 
George  III.  cap.  44 ;  and  upon  justices  of 
the  peace,  to  administer  such  oath  and  to 
take  such  declaration  when  applied  to  for 
that  purpose.  Meetings  for  worship,  in 
which  the  persons  assembled  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty,  above  the  family  of  the  occu- 
pier of  the  house,  were,  by  this  bill,  ex- 
empt from  all  restrictions,  but  other  places 
of  religious  worship  were  required  to  be 
re^stered  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  held 
with  open  doors;  and  persons  disturbing 
such  assemblies  were  made  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  Although  this  bill  did  not 
recognise  the  great  principle  of  the  dis- 
senters— That  the  civil  magistrate  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  matters  purely  reli- 
gious ;  yet,  as  an  act  of  toleration,  it  was 
more  complete  than  any  legislative  mea- 
sure ever  passed  in  this  country;  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  senate,  the  bill 
advanced  through  all  its  stages  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  passed  into  a 
law,  not  without  observation,  but  without  • 
opposition. 

In  the  month  of  April,  at  the  time  when 
the  French  emperor  was  meditating  a  war 
against  Russia,  and  when  that  war  was  on 
the  eve  of  its  commencement,  overtures 
for  peace  with  England  were  made  by  the 
government  of  France,  and  a  correspond- 
ence took  place  upon  the  subject,  which 
terminated  unsuccessfully,  after  the  inter- 
change of  a  single  despatch  between  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  two  governments. 
No  notice  of  the  correspondence  was  taken 
in  parliament  before  the  17th  of  July,  on 
which  day.  Lord  Holland  requested  to 
know  from  the  premier  whether  ministers 
were  in  possession  of  any  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  overture  made  by  the 
French  government,  than  what  had  been 
published  in  the  foreign  journals?  and 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  execu- 
tive government  to  take  the  subject  into 
their  consideration  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  correspondence  alluded 
to,  as  published  in  the  Faris  papers,  was 
substantially  correct.  With  respect  to  the 
answer  returned  to  the  French  minister,  he 
was  persuaded  that  there  were  few  in  this 
country  who  would  not  agree,  that  if  the 
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acknowledgment  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as 
King  of  Spain  were  made  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary basis  by  the  French  governmenty 
no  negotiation  could  be  entered  into;  it 
had  therefore  been  thought  requisite  to 
call  for  an  explicit  declaration  on  that 
head  in  the  first  instance ;  and  as  no  com- 
munication in  replj  had  been  received 
from  the  French  minister,  there  the  mat^ 
ter  was  suffered  to  drop.* 

The  long  session  of  1812  now  drew  to  a 
close,  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  prince-regent  by  conmiission. 
Ministers  at  tne  time  of  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  a])peared  in  full  possession  of 
all  ^e  usual  influence  of  government,  and 
the  regent's  terminating  speech  expressed 
full  satisfaction  in  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  by  that  assembly ;  but  this 
parliament  was  not  to  meet  again,  and  on 

*  This  correspondence  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  April,  and  the  following  was  the  basis  proposed 
Inr  the  French  government :— "  That  the  mteffrity 
of  Spain  shall  be  guaranteed.  France  shall  re* 
nounce  all  idea  of  extending  her  dominion  besrond 
the  Pyrenees.  The  present  dynasty  shall  be  de- 
clarea  mdependent,  and  Spain  shall  be  governed 
by  a  national  constitution  of  her  cortes.  The  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Portugal  shall  be 
also  guaranteed ;  and  the  house  of  Bree;anza  shall 
have  the  sovereign  authority.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  present 
monarch ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  the  present  family  of  Sicily.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  stipulation^,  Spain,  lV>rtugal, 
and  Sicily,  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  and 
English  land  and  naval  forces.  With  respect  to 
other  objects  of  discussion,  they  may  be  negotiated 
upon  this  basis— that  each  power  snail  retain  that 
or  which  the  other  could  not  deprive  him  by 
war." — heUUT  from  Ike  Duke  of  Basmno  to  Lord 
CoMtleroagh. 

The  reply  of  the  English  government  was  dated 
on  the  23d  of  April,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  nego- 
tiation, inquired  what  precise  meaning  was  at- 
tached by  the  French  government  to  the  follow- 
ing panaffe : — **  The  actual  dynasty  shall  be  de- 
clared independent,  and  Spain  governed  by  the 
national  constitution  of  the  cortes  ?"  **  If.'*  says 
the  answer,  *'  the  meaning  of  this  proposition  is, 
that  the  royal  authority  of  Spain  and  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  cortes  shall  be  recognised 
as  residing  in  the  brother  of  the  head  of  the  French 
g|ovemment,and  the  cortes  formed  under  his  autho- 
rity, and  not  in  the  legitimate  sovereign,  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  his  heirs,  and  the  extraordinary  assembly 
of  the  cortes  now  invested  with  the  .power  of  the 

Evemroent  in  that  kingdom,  in  his  name,  and  by 
I  authority;  the  obligations  of  good  faith  do  not 
permit  his  royal  highness,  the  Prince-regent  of 
England,  to  receive  a  proposition  for  peace  foimd- 
ed  on  such  s  basis.  But  if  the  expression  cited 
above  apply  to  the  actual  ^vemment  of  Spain, 
which  exercises  the  sovereign  authority  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  upon  an  assurance  to 
that  effect  from  the  French  government,  the 
prinee-reeent  will  feel  himself  disposed  to  enter 
mto  a  full  explanation  upon  the  basis  which  has 
been  transmitted  in  ordc*r  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  his  royal  highness." — Lord  Cattle 
reaglCt  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Bauano. 


the  29ih  of  September,  a  proclamation  ' 
issued  by  the  prince-regent,  announcing  its 
dissolution.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
was  occupied  with  all  the  bustle  of  a  gene- 
ral election ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  no- 
tice, combined  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  served  to  abridge  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  contests.  As  rar  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  could  be  collecied 
from  the  returns  of  the  representatives  to 
parliament,  the  cause  of  opposition  had 
gained  no  ground  by  the  events  of  the 
year.  In  the  metropolis,  and  the  towns  of 
Bristol  and  Liverpool,  the  candidates  in 
that  interest  sustained  a  defeat,  and  their 
success  in  some  other  places  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  these  losses.  In 
Liverpool,  the  contest  was  not  only  ex- 
tremely keen,  but  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  The  candi- 
dates were  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Creevy, 
on  one  side ;  and  Mr.  Canning  and  General 
Gascoigne,  on  the  other.  IVu.  Brougham, 
a  young^  man  of  first-rate  talents,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  active,  zealons, 
and  successful  part  which  he  took  against 
the  orders  in  council,  and  to  his  exertions 
the  country  was  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
repeal ;  and  as  Liverpool  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  the  suspension  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  America,  Mr. 
Broufi^am  was  very  popular  in  that  place. 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  had  the  decided 
support  of  the  government  party;  and 
though  the  contest  was  well  maintained, 
that  interest  ultimately  prevailed.  Indeed, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Brougham  attempted  too 
much ;  the^  aspired  to  the  return  of  two 
representatives,  and  failing  in  that  purpose, 
they  lost  both  their  candidates. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  for  many  years  exhibited  a  singular 
aspect ;  the  nations  were  not  indeed  in  a 
state  of  open  war,  but  the  conflict  of  oppo- 
site pretensions,  the  angry  discussions  of 
many  intricate  questions  of  international 
law,  the  charges  and  recriminations  which 
had  for  a  nunooer  of  years  formed  the  only 
suh^ect  of  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  had 
difi[used  over  both  countries  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  animosity,  which  seemed  likely 
to  find  in  war  alone  its  natural  gratification. 
In  Great  Britain,  an  idea  prevailed,  and 
seemed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influ- 
ence the  ministry,  that  America  had  dis- 
played a  very  unjustifiable  spirit  of  hos- 
tility towards  this  country,  while  she  had 
manifested  a  decided  leaning  and  partiality 
towards  the  interests  and  views  of  France ; 
this  opinion  appeared  to  justify  thos^  who 
were  decidedly  for  war  with  the  United 
States,  in  giving  currencjr  to  their  hostile 
feelings.     But  another  circumstance  had 
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operated  towards  the  same  end:  a  war 
with  America,  it  was  argrued,  would  be 
not  only  jast  bat  of  short  continuance,  and 
would  exhibit  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  and 
splendid  successes  on  our  part,  and  of  de- 
feat and  disgpraoe  on  theirs.  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  were  galled  and 
irritated  by  the  attacks  made  on  their  com- 
merce ;  hj  the  ri^^t  of  search,  as  claimed 
and  exercised  by  J5  upland,  not  always  on 
the  best  grrounds,  or  m  the  least  offensive 
manner ;  and  by  the  impressment  and  de- 
tention of  their  seamen ;  and  to  these  mo- 
tiTes  for  war,  was  probably  added  the 
hope  of  conquering  Canada,  and  of  enriching 
themselyes  by  the  capture  of  our  merchant 
ships. 

As  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, Canada  would  be  attacked,  Sir  James 
Craig,  the  governor  of  that  province,  very 
judiciously  took  every  measure  which  he 
tiiougfat  could  be  effectual  or  conducive  to 
its  protection  and  defence.  Had  he  con- 
fined himself  to  this  line  of  conduct  alone, 
no  blame  could  have  been  imputed  to  him ; 
but  he  thought  himself  justified  in  sending 
a  person,  oithe  name  of  Henr^,  into  the 
United  States  on  a  very  ambiguous  and 
reprehensible  errand.  This  man  was  seized 
by  the  American  government,  who  obtain- 
ed  possession  of  his  instructions,  as  well 
as  copies  of  the  communications  which  he 
had  made  to  Sir  James  Craig  ;(73)  and, 
according  to  the  statements  submitted  to 
Congress,  the  object  of  Captain  Henry  was 
to  ingratiate  himself  with^the  federal  party ; 
to  ascertain  its  strength,  its  wishes,  and  its 
views,  in  the  different  states;  and  more 
particularly  to  encourage,  with  the  promise 
of  British  assistance,  any  design  they 
might  be  disposed  to  form  for  a  separation 
of  the  states.  This  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  originating  in  one  of  her 
highest  authorities  in  NorUi  America,  the 
president,  in  a  message  to  the  senate, 
represented  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  public 
^th,  committed  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  employed  in 
disenssions  of  amity  and  reconciliation. 
When  the  subject  of  ttie  mission  of  Captain 


(73)  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  discio* 
sure*  made  by  this  agent  of  the  British  jrovem- 
nenC  are  somewhat  incorrectly  stated.  He  was 
not  ''seized  by  the  American  ffovemment,"  but 
made  a  voluntary  discovery  of  the  plot,  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  the  neglect  he  experienced  from  the 
British  ministry,  aiM  from  the  stall  stronger  induce- 
ment of  a  pecumary  compensation,  to  me  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  paid  him  bv  the  American 
administmtion.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  did  not 
appear  from  the  papen  laid  before  Congress,  that 
a  communication  had  taken  place  between  Cap- 
tain Henry,  and  any  individuals  of  the  federal 
party,  on  the  subject  of  a  separatiau  of  the  union, 
tr  a  connexioii  with  the  Brituh  government 


Henry  was  brought  before  the  British  par- 
liament, ministers  refused  to  produce  the 
correspondence  and  papers  connected  with 
these  mysterious  transactions,  nor  did  they 
give  a  ver)r  clear  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  business.  They  denied,  however, 
that  Captain  Henry  was  accredited  by 
them,*  or  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  intention  of  Sir  James  Craig  to  employ 
him.  Notwithstanding  this  disavowal,  the 
British  government  had  all  the  disgrace  of 
having  acted  contrary  to  the  law  of  na^ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  mortifica- 
tion to  perceive  that  the  American  people 
were  more  closely  united  by  this  most  inju- 
dicious and  unjustifiable  attempt  to  divide 
them. 

Before  the  intelligence  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Perceval  reached  America,  that 
S>vemment  had  determined  on  war  with 
reat  Britain :  and  early  in  the  month  of 
June  a  message  was  sent  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  containing  a  re- 
commendation to  that  effect.  In  this  state 
paper,  the  president  complains  of  the  viola- 
tion which  the  American  flag  had  so  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  British  vessels  **  on 
the  ^[reat  highway  of  nations;*'  of  the 
practice  of  impressing  American  seamen  ;* 
of  the  violation  of  me  American  waters, 
and  of  the  infraction  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  the 
pretended  '*  blockades.**  But  all  these 
causes  of  war,  are  in  the  message  held  as 
subordinate  to  the  orders  in  council,  both 
in  the  injustice  which  they  displ^,  and  in 
the  injury  which  they  inflict.  These  or- 
ders were,  it  is  said,  evidently  framed  so 
as  best  to  suit  the  political  views  and  the 
commercial  jealousies  of  the  British  go- 
vernment ;  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  them  to  neutral  nations  were 
never  taken  into  the  account,  or  if  contem- 
plated or  foreseen  as  highly  prejudicial, 
that  consideration  had  no  weight  in  the 
minds  of  those  bv  whom  they  were  im- 
posed. It  was,  indeed,  attempted  to  justify 
them,  by  an  appeal  to  similar  measures 
adopted  and  carried  into  execution  by 
France ;  as  if  America  could  be  satisfied 
with  the  unjust  and  injurious  conduct  of 


*  In  a  publication,  issued  bv  the  authority  of  the 
American  government,  entitled,  **  An  Ei position 
of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  War  with 
Great  Britain,"  it  is  stated,  that  up  to  March,  1811 
Great  Britain  had  impressed  from  the  crews  of 
American  vessels  pea6eably  navigating  the  high 
seas,  not  less  than  six  thousand  manners,  who 
claimed  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  were  denied  all  opportunity  of  verifj^iiijg 
their  claims.  And  in  the  same  publication  it  is 
added,  that  when  war  was  declared,  the  orders  in 
council  had  been  maintained  with  inexorable 
hostility,  until  a  thousand  American  vessels,  with 
their  cargoes,  had  been  seized  and  confiscated 
under  the  operation  of  theae  edictk 
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one  belligerant,  by  that  bellieerant  provingr 
that  she  had  been  treated  in  an  equally 
unjust  and  injurious  manner  by  the  other. 
But,  what  was  the  facti  France,  indeed, 
by  her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  mani- 
fested her  willingness  and  disposition  to 
impede  and  injure  neutral  commerce,  in 
oroer  that  she  might  thus  cripple  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  these  aecrees  were 
almost  a  dead  letter;  British  sut>eriority 
at  sea  prevented  them  from  being  acted 
upon  in  any  effectiye  or  permanent  manner ; 
it  was  therefore  absurd  to  attempt  to  justify 
the  mischief  which  actually  flowed  on 
America  from  the  orders  in  council,  by 
appealine  to  decrees  which,  while  Britain 
remained  mistress  of  the  sea,  were  utterly 
without  effect.  The  British  government 
was  surprised  and  indicant  that  America 
viewed  the  conduct  of  France  more  coolly 
than  the  conduct  of  Eneland;  not  recol- 
lecting that  edicts  executed  against  millions 
of  American  property,  coula  not  be  a  reta- 
liation on  edicts  comparatively  impossible 
to  be  executed.  Besides,  this  plea  of  re- 
taliation was  untenable,  when  viewed  in 
another  light :  to  be  just,  retaliation  should 
fall  on  the  party  setting  the  guilty  exam- 
ple, and  not  on  the  innocent  partv ;  which, 
moreover,  could  not  be  charged  with  an 
acquiescence  in  the  injustice  practised  by 
France. 

This  message,  which  was  dated  the  1st 
of  June,  was  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  succeeded  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
containing  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
agiiinst  Great  Britain.  Five  days  after 
this  declaration  of  war,  the  orders  m  coun- 
cil were  rescinded  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence 
in  America,  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  restore  a  pacific  disposition  on 
the  part  of  that  government.  The  orders 
in  council,  she  said,  had  not  been  repeal- 
ed, because  they  were  unjust  in  their  prin- 
ciple and  highly  detrimental  in  their  ef- 
fects on  neutral  commerce;  on  the  con- 
tniry,  the  motive  of  their  repeal  was  ob- 
riously  selfish,  and  had  no  reference  to  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations.  America,  to  pr^ 
tect  herself,  and  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  bad 
prohibited  all  commerciu  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain ;  the  latter  power,  thus  de- 
prived of  her  best  customer,  had  no  longer 
a  sufficient  and  regular  market  for  her 
manufactures  and  cotonial  produce;  her 
merchants  and  her  manufacturers  were 
nearly  ruined;  distress,  discontent,  and 
poverty,  spread  over  her  territory;  com- 
plaints and  petitions  poured  in  from  all 
quarters ;  and  the  orders  in  council  were 
repealed,  not  to  render  justice  to  America, 
but  to  rescue  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
people  from  absolute  starvation.    It  was, 
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however,  stated,  thai  if  the  rsvooation  of 
the  orders  in  council  had  taken  place  suffi- 
ciently early  to  have  been  commanicnted 
to  the  United  States  before  they  had  ae- 
tually  declared  vrar,  the  repeal  of  these 
decrees  against  neutral  commerce  would 
have  arrested  the  resort  to  arms ;  and  that 
one  cause  of  the  war  being  removed,  the 
other  essential  eause-^-tbe  practice  of  im- 
pressment, woold  have  been  Uie  subject  or 
renewed  negotiation.  But  the  declaration 
of  war  having  announced  the  practice  of 
impressment  as  one  of  the  principal  causes, 
peace  could  be  the  result  only  of  an  ex- 
press abandonment  of  that  practice,  or  of 
a  cessation  of  actual  snfferanoe,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  peace  in  Europe.* 

Such  are  the  causes  of  war,  as  stated  in 
the  official  papers  put  forth  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Amenca ;  but  in  a  d^arationpro- 
mnlgated  by  the  Prince-regent  of  Efng- 
land,  some  months  after  letters  of  marqne 
and  reprisals  against  America  had  been  is- 
sued, It  was  stated,  *'that  the  real  origin 
of  the  contest  was  to  be  found  in  that  spirit 
which  had  long  unhappily  actuated  the 
councils  of  the  United  States — their  mark- 
ed partiality  in  palliating  and  assistinj^ 
the  aggressive  tyranny  or  France;  their 
systematic  endeavour  to  inflame  the  people 
against  the  defensive  measures  of  Great 
Britain ;  their  injurious  conduct  towards 
Spain,  the  immediate  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  their  unworthy  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  other  neutral  nations."  *'It  in 
through  the  prevalence  of  such  councils,'* 
says  the  declaration,  **that  America  has 
been  associated  in  policy  widi  France,  and 
committed  in  war  against  Great  Britain : 
and  under  what  conduct  on  the  part  of 
France  has  the  government  of  the  United 
States  thus  lent  itself  to  the  enemy  t  Hie 
contemptuous  violation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  of  the  year  1800,  between  France 
and  the  United  Sutes;  the  treacherous 
seizure  of  all  American  vessels  and  car- 
goes, in  every  harbour  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  French  arms;  the  tyrannical 
principles  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and  the  confiscations  under  them ;  the  sub- 
sequent condemnatioa  under  the  Rambouil- 
let  decree,  antedated  or  concealed,  to  ren- 
der it  more  effectual ;  the  French  commer- 
cial regulations,  which  rendered  the  traffic 
of  the  United  States  with  Franee  almost 
illusory;  the  burning  of  their  merchant 
ships  at  sea,  long  after  the  alleged  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees — all  these  acts  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  France,  produced 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States 
only  such  complaints  as  end  in  acquies- 


*  EipcMition  of  the  CaoM 
the  Wat  with  Graat  Britain. 
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cenee  aad  aabmission ;  or  are  accompanied 
b^  suggestions  for  enabling  France  to 
giTe  the  semblance  of  legal  form  to  her 
usarpations,  by  converting  them  into  mu- 
nicipal regulations.  This  disposition  of 
the  goTemment  of  the  United  States— this 
eomplele  snbserriency  to  the  ruler  of 
France— this  hostile  temner  towards  Great 
Britain,  are  evident  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Ame- 
rican with  the  French  government,  and 
form  the  real  causes  of  tiie  present  war  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain."* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  a 
spirit  of  riot  and  insubordination  had  mani- 
feated  itself  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  nresent  year, 
extended  to  the  counties  or  Derbyshire, 
Leioestershire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  and,  in  some  degree,  pervaded 
all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England. 
The  avowed  and  immediate  object  of  the 
insorgents,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Luddites,  f  was  the  destruction  of  certain 
articles  of  machinery,  the  use  of  which 
had  superseded  or  dmanished  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  to 
which  thej  were  applied.  These  disturb- 
ances, which  had  now  attracted  the  atten- 
tioB  of  parliament,  and  excited  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  first 
manifested  themselves  by  the  destruction 
oi  a  great  number  of  newly-erected  stock- 
ing-frames, by  small  parties  of  men,  prin- 
cipally stocking-weavers,  who  assemoled 
in  vanons  PJjffoes  round  the  town  of  Not- 
tiofffaam.  The  men  oagaged  in  the  dis- 
tsAances,  were,  at  first,  principally  those 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  use  of  the 
new  machinery,  or  by  their  refusal  to  work 
at  the  rate  of  wages  offered  by  the  manu- 
factmers,  and  they  particularly  sought  the 
destraetion  of  frames  owned  by  those  ho- 
siers, or  worked  by  those  men  who  were 
willing  to  work  at  the  lower  rates.  In 
eoDsequence  of  the  resistance  opposed  to 
the  outcages  of  the  rioters,  in  the  course 
of  which  one  of  their  number  was  shot,  on 
the  lltb  of  November,  at  Bnlwell,  near 
Nottiogham,  they  became  still  more  vio- 
le&ty  and  the  magistrates  found  it  neoes- 


*  DsdMstion  of  the  prince-rMPnit,  dated  Janu- 
aiy9ih.l8]a 

t  Fiobablf  with  a  view  of  impiring  their  ad* 
hamitB  with  confidonce,  the  maloontenti  gave  out 
that  they  were  under  the  oommand  of  one  leader, 
whom  thev  detuniated  by  the  fictitioas  name  of 
Ned  Lodd,  or  General  Lndd,  calling  theniMlvei 
JMdds,  Luddtn^  or  Ludditit,  There  ii  no  reaaon 
however  to  believe  that  there  waa  in  troth  any 
one  leader.    In  each  district  where  the  diaaflfee- 


tion  prevailed,  the  moat  aspiring  i 
the  local  superiority,  and  became  the  General 
Lodd  of  hii  own  diatriei.~PiVa0e  le  As  CM!e 
Report  of  th^TriaUm  York,m  Jwmrw,\m, 
You  n.  18 


sary  to  call  in  the  assietanoe  of  a  consider- 
able armed  force,  which  was  promptly 
assembled,  consisting,  at  first,  principally 
of  local  militia  and  volunteer  yeomanry, 
to  which  were  added  about  four  hundred 
special  constables.  The  terror  of  this 
force  seemed  for  a  time  to  allay  the  spirit 
of  insubordination ;  but  before  the  end  of 
the  month  of  November,  the  outrage  were 
renewed,  and  assumed  a  more  serious  and 
systematic  character.  In  several  villages, 
the  rioters  not  only  destroyed  the  frames, 
but  they  levied  contributions  for  subsist- 
ence, which  rapidly  increased  their  num- 
bers, and  enlarged  their  sphere  of  action. 

A  considerable  regular  military  force  was 
now  sent  to  Nottingham,  and  in  January, 
1812,  two  of  the  most  experienced  police 
magistrates  were  despatched  from  London 
to  uiat  place,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  local  authorities  in  their  endeavours  to 
restore  tranquillity  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. The  systematic  combinations  with 
which  the  outrages  were  conducted,  the 
terror  which  they  inspired,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  many  of  the  lower  orders  to  fa- 
vour, rather  than  to  oppose  them,  made  it 
very  difficult  to  discover  the  offenders,  or 
to  obtain  evidence  to  convict  those  who 
were  apprehended .^-Some,  however,  were 
afterwaras  proceeded  against  at  the  spring 
assizes  of  18  IS,  at  Nottingham ;  and  seven 
persons,  convicted  of  different  offences 
connected  with  the  riots,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation.  In  the  mean  time,  acta 
were  passed  by  the  legislature,  for  estsr 
blishing  a  police  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
upon  the  ancient  system  of  watch  and 
ward,  and  for  making  the  destruction  of 
stocking-frames  a  capital  crime,  punisha^ 
ble  by  death. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  spirit  of  riot  and 
disturbance  spraad  itself  into  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire;  at  Tentwistle,  in  the 
former  county,  the  cotton  machinery  in 
Mr.  Rhode^s  mill,  was  totally  destroyed ; 
and  at  Stockport,  the  house  of  Mr.  Goodp 
win  Mras  set  on  fire  on  the  14th  of  April, 
and  his  steam-looms  destroyed.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  the  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Daniel  Burton  and  sons,  situ- 
ated at  Middleton,  six  miles  from  Man- 
chester, was  attacked  by  a  mob,  consisting 
of  several  thousand  persons,  and,  although 
the  rioters  were  repulsed,  and  four  of  their 
number  killed  by  tne  military  force  assem- 
bled to  protect  tiie  works,  a  second  attack 
was  make  on  the  following  day,  when 
Mn  Emanuel  Burton's  dwelling-house 
was  set  on  fire,  and  destAyed.  About  the 
same  time,  riots  took  place  in  Manchester, 
of  which  the  alleged  cause  was  the  high 
piiee  of  provisions.  At  West  Houghton, 
near  Boiton-le-moors,  the  rioters,  taking 
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adrantage  of  the  absence  of  the  military, 
assailed  the  large  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Wroe  and  Duncuft,  and  after  having  forced 
the  doors,  and  set  fire  to  the  mill  and  ma- 
chinery, dispersed  before  the  soldiers  could 
'  be  assembled. 

Symptoms  of  the  same  lawless  dispo- 
sition appeared  at  Newcastle-under-line, 
Wigan,  Warrington,  and  Eccles ;  and  the 
contagion  had  snread  to  Carlisle,  and  into 
Yorkshire.  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  ma- 
chinery obnoxious  to  the  rioters  was  wide 
weaving  frames;  in  Lancashire,  looms 
wrought  by  steam;  and  in  Yorkshire, 
pg-mills,  or  machinery  used  in  the  shear- 
ing of  woollen-cloth — all  inventions  of 
modem  date,  and  each  calculated  to  supei^ 
sede  or  diminish  the  demand  for  manual 
labour.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Huddersfield,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  destruction  of  dressing  ma- 
chines be^n  early  in  February.  In  March, 
the  machinery  belonging  to  Mr.  Francis 
Vickerman,  in  that  neighbourhood,  was 
destroyed.  In  April,  the  destruction  of 
Bradley  Mills  was  threatened ;  but  the 
execution  of  these  threats  was  frustrated 
by  the  presence  of  a  military  guard,  to 
which  tne  protection  of  that  extensive 
concern  was,  for  many  months,  confided. 
The  inhabitants  of  Leeds  had  for  some 
time  been  much  alarmed  by  information 
that  attacks  were  intended  to  be  made  on 
various  places  in  that  town  and  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  early  in  the  month  of  January, 
an  assemblage  of  insubordinate  workmen, 
with  their  faces  blacked,  and  armed  with 
offensive  weapons,  took  place.  On  the 
first  night  of  their  meetin?,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates, 
and  prevented  nrom  committing  any  out^ 
rage ;  but  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  the 

§ig-mill  of  Messrs.  Gates,  Wood,  and 
mitbson,  was  wilfully  set  on  fire,  and 
considerable  damage  done  to  the  building 
and  machinery.  This  incendiary  act  was 
succeeded  by  a  regular  and  systematic  at- 
tack upon  Uie  mill  of  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  brothers,  at  Rawden,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
March,  when  the  shears  used  in  dressing  the 
cloth  were  broken,  and  the  machinery  ren- 
dered useless.  Previous  to  the  attack,  the 
rioters  seized  and  secured  the  watch ;  and 
when  the  mischief,  which  occupied  only  a 
few  minutes  in  the  perpetration,  was  effect^ 
ed,  they  assembled  on  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, and  called  over  the  numbers  by 
which  they  were  severally  desi^ated,  and 
instantly  disperseSl.  Only  two  nights  afler^ 
wards,  a  quantity  of  woollen-cloth,  of  the 
value  of  nve  hundred  pounds,  dressed  by 
machinery,  the  proper^  of  Messrs.  Dick- 
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inson  and  Co.  was  cut  in  slneda  in  their 
dressing-shops,  at  Leeds.  At  Horbury, 
near  Wakefield,  the  mill  of  Mr.  Foster  was 
attacked  by  an  armed  body  of  men,  sup* 
posed  to  consist  of  three  hundred,  who 
marched  in  regular  sections  to  the  assault, 
and  destroyed  the  machinery,  having  pie> 
viously  secured  two  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
prietor, by  tying  them  together  in  their 
bed-room. 

These  outrages,  which  had  hitherto  been 
practised  in  the  county  of  York  almost 
with  impunity,  were  at  leng^th  doomed  to 
receive  a  check ;  about  midnight  on  Satur- 
day, the  11th  of  April,  an  attack  was  made 
by  a  body  of  armed  men,  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fif^, 
upon  the  shearing  mill  of  Mr.  William 
Cartwright,  situated  at  Cleckheaton,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Leeds,  Hud- 
dersfield, and  Halifax.  The  mill  waa  de- 
fended with  so  much  gallantry  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  the  proprietor,  assisted  by  two  sol- 
diers, and  four  of  his  work-people,  that  the 
assailants,  after  a  number  of  desperate  ef- 
forts, were  completely  repulsed,  and  two  of 
their  number  left  upon  the  field  mortally 
wounded. 

From  this  period,  the  insurgents  deter- 
mined upon  a  different  course  of  conduct : 
they  had  found  one  of  the  mills  invulnera- 
ble, and  it  was  supposed  that  other  propri- 
etors, animated  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Cart^ 
Wright,  would  in  future  defend  their  pro- 

f^erty;  it  was  therefore  determined  no 
onger  to  attack  the  mills,  but  to  strike  at 
the  life  of  the  ovniers :  in  pursuance  of  this 
sanguinary  resolution,  Mr.  William  Hors- 
fall,  a  respectable  merchant  and  mill-owner 
at  Marsden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hud- 
dersfield, was  waylaid  by  four  asaaasins, 
on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  April,  on  his  return 
from  the  market,  and  mortally  wounded  by 
shots  fired  at  him  from  behind  a  wall,  in 
open  day,  on  the  public  road.  A  reward 
of  two  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  murderers ;  but,  although 
the  fatal  secret  was  known  to  many  persons 
besides  the  parties  concerned,  such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  it  was  several 
months  before  the  perpetrators  of  this  atro- 
cious crime  were  discovered.  About  the 
same  time,  a  shot  was  fired  at  Mr.  Armt- 
tage,  a  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huddersfield,  which  happily  did  not  take 
effect;  and  Colonel  Campbell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Leeds  district,  was  equally 
fortunate  in  escaping  two  shots,  fired  at  him 
within  twenty  yards  of  his  own  door. 

At  Sheffield,  the  store-house  of  arms  of 
the  local  militia  was  surprised  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  a  large  part  of  the  arms  broken 
and  taken  away ;  but  this  disturbance  was 
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followed  bj  »o  further  eonsequenoe,  and 
aeems  to  hare  been  a  popular  ebullition 
arisiDflr  from  the  high  price  of  the  necesaa- 
ries  <?  life.  During  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  depredations  of  different  kinds, 
and  particularly  the  seizure  of  anns,  con- 
tinued to  be  niflrhtly  committed  in  the  neish- 
bonrfaood  of  Huddersfield  and  Halifax, 
where  almost  all  the  aims  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  bands  of 
robbers,  who,  ayailingr  themselves  of  the 
general  panic,  sallied  forth  nightly  to  raise 
contributions  upon  the  public. 

The  eausee  alleged  for  these  alarming 
proceedings,  were  generally  the  want  of 
employment  for  the  working  manafacturers 
—a  want,  however,  which  was  the  least 
felt  in  some  of  the  places  where  the  disor- 
ders were  the  most  prevalent;  another  of 
the  alleged  causes  was  the  application  of 
machinery  to  supply  the  place  of  labour ; 
and  a  third,  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
An  opinion  also  prevailed  at  the  time,  that 
the  views  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  these  excesses,  extended  to  revolution- 
ary measures,  and  contemplated  the  over- 
throw of  the  government;  but  this  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  supported  b^  no  satis- 
factory evidence ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  leaders  of  the  riots,  although 
possessed  of  considerable  influence,  were 
all  of  the  labouring  classes. 

That  societies  existed  for  forwarding  the 
objects  of  the  disaffected,  was  clearly  ma- 
nifested, all  which  societies  were  directed 
by  a  secret  committee,  which  might  be 
considered  as  the  great  mover  of  the  whole 
machine ;  and  it  was  established  by  the  va- 
rious information  received  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  that  these  societies 
were  governed  by  their  respective  secret 
committees;  that  delegates  and  messen- 
gers were  continually  despatched  from 
place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
plans  and  conveying  information;*  that 
an  illegal  oath  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 
was  extensively  administered;!  and  that 


*  A  Moall  weekly  contribution  paid  by  every 
member  of  these  combinationa,  formed  n  rand,  by 
which  the  delegates  and  messengen  were  whoi* 
ly.  or  in  part,  eupported,  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  aerrice.  This  fund,  there  ia 
reeaon  to  auppoae,  waa  alao  applied  to  the  aupport 
ofthe  impriaoned  Ludditea ;  and  ita  application  in 
thia  way,  combined  with  the  nature  of  the  oath, 
may  in  aame  degree  account  for  the  fmucity  of 
infonnation  collected  from  them  vfhile  in  priaon, 
and  even  in  the  proepect  of  death.  In  fact,  they 
made  no  diacloaorea.  All  their  aecreta,  whether 
ihey  related  to  the  organixalion  of  their  aocietiea, 
the  namea  of  their  leaders,  or  their  depots  of  anna, 
died  with  them. 

t  Several  eopiea  of  the  oath  were  diaoovered, 
bnt  the  following  appeara  to  be  the  correct  ver^ 
mm: — 

Oath—"  I,  A.  &,  of  my  own  voluntary  will,  do 
declare,  and  aolemnly  awear,  that  I  never  will  re- 


secret  signs  were  arranged,  bjr  which  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  conspiracies  were 
known  to  each  other.  The  military  orga- 
nization, carried  on  by  persons  engaged  ip 
these  societies,  had  also  proceeded  to  an 
alarming  lengtii:  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the^  assembled  in  large  numbers, 
chiefly  by  night,  upon  heaths  or  commons, 
taking  the  usual  precaution  of  paroles  and 
counter-signs,  llie  muster-rolls  were  call- 
ed over  by  numbers,  not  by  names ;  they 
were  directed  by  leaders,  sometimes  in 
disguise;  they  placed  sentries  to  give 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  any  person,  whom 
they  might  suspect  of  an  intention  to  in- 
terrupt or  give  information  of  their  pro- 
ceedings :  and  they  dispersed  instantiy  at 
the  firing  of  a  pin,  or  other  signal  agreed 
upon,  and  so  dispersed  as  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. In  some  instances,  signals  were 
made  by  rockets  and  blue  lights,  by  which 
they  communicated  intelligence  to  the  par- 
ties, and  the  whole  system  evinced  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  concert,  secrecy,  and 
organization.  The  collection  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  progress  in  discipline, 
as  manifested  in  the  attacks  upon  some  of 
the  mills,  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the 
country  a  great  degree  of  alarm ;  and  the 
system  of  intimidation  produced  by  tiie 
oaths  administered  to  the  initiated;  the 
destruction  of  property;  and  the  threats 
held  out  against,  and,  m  some  cases,  exe- 
cuted upon  their  opposers ;  greatly  aggra- 
vated this  alarm,  and  for  a  long  time  tend- 
ed to  baffle  every  effort  made  to  bring  tiie 
offenders  to  justice. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  se- 
cret committee  appointed  by  parliament, 
from  which  the  foregoing  relation  is  prin- 
cipally drawn,  government  determined  to 
adopt  decisive  and  vigorous  measures 
a^mst  the  insurgents.  A  bill  was  imme- 
diately brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  adminis* 
ter  illegal  oaths;  and  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  disturbed  districts  was 
considerably  enlarged.  These  measures 
were  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Whit- 
veal  to  any  perKin  or  peraona  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  the  namea  ofthe  perwna  who  oompoae 
thia  aecret  committee,  their  proceeding,  meetinga, 
placea  of  abode,  dress,  features,  complexion,  or 
any  thing  elae  that  might  lead  to  a  diaoovery  of 
the  aame,  either  by  word,  deed,  or  aign.  under  the 
penalty  of  being  aent  out  ofthe  wond  by  the  firat 
brother  who  ahall  meet  me,  and  my  name  and 
character  blotted  outof  exiatence,  and  never  to  be 
remembered  but  with  contempt  and  abhorrence ; 
and  I  further  now  do  swear,  that  I  will  use  my 
beat  endeavouia  to  puniah  by  death  any  traitor  or 
traitoiB,  should  any  rise  up  among  us,  wherever  I 
can  find  him  or  them,  and  though  he  should  fly 
to  the  verge  ofjiature,  I  will  punue  him  with  un- 

ainff  vengeance.    So  help  me  God,  and  bleat 

to  keep  Uiia  my  oath  inviolable.*' 
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bread,  Sir  Francis  Bordett,  and  several 
other  members,  on  the  ^onnd  that  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee  had  been  en- 
tirely made  up  from  documents  and  evi- 
dence which  were  by  no  means  entitled  to 
implicit  belief;  and  which  ought  not  to 
ffuide  parliament  when  they  were  about  to 
legislate  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the 
liMrty  of  the  subject  and  increasing  the 
number  of  capital  crimes,  already  much 
too  great  in  the  criminal  code  of  this  coun- 
try. That,  at  any  rate,  if  measures  so 
strong  and  severe  as  those  proposed  by 
ministers  were  to  be  resorted  to,  it  would 
be  but  just  that  government  should,  at  this 
same  time,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power, 
remove  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  which 
they  were  about  to  punish ;  that  their  prin- 
cipal cause  must  be  sought  in  the  exten- 
sion of  taxation,  and  the  destruction  of 
commerce  and  manufactures;  and  that 
these,  in  their  turn,  originated  in  the  foolish 
and  wicked  continuance  of  a  war  without 
object  and  without  hopes,  aod  in  the  pro- 
fligate expenditure  or  the  public  money. 
These  representations,  however,  had  no 
effect ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when 
certain  classes  of  the  people,  in  any  coun- 
try, are  so  ill-advised  as  to  have  recourse 
to  violence  and  force  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving their  real  or  ima^nary  grievances, 
it  is  the  first  and  most  imperious  duty  of 
government  to  protect  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed,  and  to  restore  public  tran- 
quillity by  subduing  the  lawless.  Afler 
order  and  tranquillity  are  restored,  govern- 
ment have  another  duty  to  perform,  equally 
imperious— the  removal  ot  every  real  and 
well-founded  cause  for  complaint  and  dis- 
satisfaction:  and  a  government,  which, 
with  equal  judgment  and  promptitude, 
performs  both  these  duties,  wul  be  at  once 
respected  and  loved,  and  will  best  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  committed  to 
its  charge.  * 

The  exertions  of  the  maffistrates  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  had,  early  in  May, 
filled  the  jails  of  those  counties  with  pri- 
soners, charged  with  various  offences ;  and 
in  the  intern^  between  the  spring  and  the 
summer  assizes,  special  commissions  were 
issued  to  try  the  offenders.  These  commis- 
sions were  opened  at  Lancaster  on  the  23d 
of  May,  before  Mr.  Baron  Thompson  and 
Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc ;  and  at  Chester  on  the 
85th  of  the  same  month,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Dallas  and  Mr.  Justice  Barton.  Under 
each  of  the  commissions,  numerous  con- 
victions took  ploce  for  every  gradation  of 


offence ;  and  of  the  capital iumvicts,  eight 
at  Lancaster,  and  two  at  Chester,  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Although  the  excesses  in  the  west-riding 
were  checked  by  the  executions  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  by  the  laws 
passed  by  pirliament,  yet  no  very  import- 
ant discoveries  were  made  in  the  county 
of  York,  earlier  than  the  month  of  July. 
At  that  time,  some  commitments  took 
place,  and  information  was  obtained,  prin- 
cipally through  the  zeal,  persewerance,  and 
ener^  of  that  intrepid  ma^ristrate,  Joseph 
Radcliffe,  Esq.  of  railns-Bndfire,  near  Hud- 
dersfield,*  by  which  sixty-four  persons, 
charged  with  offences  connected  with  the 
disturbances  in  the  west-riding,  were,  be- 
fore the' close  of  the  year,  apprehended 
and  lodged  in  the  castle  at  York.  Go- 
vernment now  determined  to  issue  a  spe- 
cial commission  for  the  trial  of  theee  pri- 
soners, which  was  directed  to  Mr.  Baron 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  who 
appointed  the  2d  of  January  for  opening 
the  assize.  The  trials  exhibited  a  scene 
of  moral  turpitude,  at  which  the  mind 
shudders :  of  sixty-four  prisoners,  ^ghteen 
were  capitally  convicted  ;f  of  whom,  three, 
the  murderers  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  were  exe- 
cuted on  Friday  the  8th  of  January,  and 
fourteen  others  on  Saturday,  the  16Ui  of 
the  same  month,  the  sentence  of  the  re- 
maining capital  convict  bein^  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  Six  were  con- 
victed of  administering,  or  of  aiding  in, 
and  consenting  to,  the  administration  of 
unlawful  oaQis,  and  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years;  seven  others  put 
upon  their  trials  were  acquitted;  seven- 
teen, against  whom  bills  of  indictment 
had  been  found  for  capital  offences,  were 
discharged  on  bail ;  and  sixteen  others  by 
proclamation. 

For  some  months  before  the  special  as- 
size, the  disturbances  in  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  had  nearly  subsided ; 
and  this  tremendous  example,  made  to  the 
offended  laws  of  the  country,  served  to 
confirm  and  render  permanent  the  public 
tranquillity. 


*  Ai  a  mark  of  the  royal  ftvour  lor  the  dbtiD. 
guiihed  lervicet  rendered  to  the  country  at  the 
period  now  under  oomideratioD,  thii  gentleman 
was,  in  &e  oouneof  the  following  year,  created  t 
baronet 

t Three  for  murder;  Cve  for  the  attack  on  Mr 
Cartwright'i  mili ;  and  die  remainder  for  bai|^ 
rie%  committed  oetenaibly  for  the  ooUeetiQa  of 
aim.  bat  leally  for  the  eoqniritMiB  of  plunder. 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 

RrasiAir  CxHFAiaif :  CauiM  of  the  War^Auttiia  and  Praasia  beeorae  Parties  in  the  War  againt 
RoMia— Prepantkna  lor  Ofieiiinff  the  Campaign— Bonaparte  qoitt  Paria  to  aarome  the  Command 
ef  the  French  Atnty^  Opening  of  the  Campaign — Passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the  French — Retreat 
of  the  Rosriao  Aimy,  and  Advance  of  the  French  to  the  Capital  of  Russian  Poland—The  French 
interpose  between  the  First  and  Second  Russian  Annies— Concentration  of  the  First  Russian  Army 
00  the  Dwina*  nnder  the  Commandei^in-Cliief,  General  Barclay  de  Tolly— Critical  Situation  tn 
General  Bagration— Advance  of  the  French  Army  to  the  Dwinar— The  French  possess  themselves 
of  Vitejisk — Defeat  of  Marshal  Oudinot  by  Prince  Wittgenstein  on  the  Dwina— Junction  of  Prince  * 
BsgratioD  wllh  the  First  Roasian  Army— Advance  of  the  Russians,  under  Admiral  TKhichagoff 
fion  the  Dpnube  into  the  Ck>vemnient  of  Minsk— Operations  in  the  North— The  Intention  of  Mar- 
ahal  Oudinot  and  General  St.  Cyr  to  penetrate  to  St  Petersburg  defeated— Battle  of  Smolensk,  and 
Advance  of  the  French  Army— Arrival  of  the  French  at  Viasma— Command  of  the  Russian 
Aimxes  fraoBiened  from  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  Prince  KutusoflP— Battle  of  Borodmo— En- 
trance of  the  French  into  Moscow— Destructkm  of  tnat  Magnificent  City. 


Ths  campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia 
will  fonn  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
extraordinary  portions  of  history;  whether 
we  consider  the  mighty  interests  which 
depended  on  its  issae,  the  magnitude  of 
the  means  employed,  the  singular  and  im- 
pressiire  events  which  markea  its  progress, 
or  the  momentous  conseoaences  that  flow- 
ed in  rapid  succession  nom  this  prolific 
sonrce.  Here,  all  the  efforts  of  genius, 
discipline^  and  numbers,  were  rendered 
abortive.  The  army,  which,  in  the  arro- 
gance of  the  invader's  calculation,  was  to 
lay  the  foimdation  of  universal  dominion, 
was  itself  annihilated ;  the  stupendous  fa- 
bric of  power  and  conquest,  raised  by  a 
life  of  adventurous  and  successful  enters 
prise,  was  shaken;  and  the  enemies  of 
the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  and  Fried  land, 
gathering  strength  as  they  advanced,  and, 
animated  by  a  succession  of  triumphs,  were 
at  length  enabled  to  execute  an  awful  re- 
tribntion  for  all  the  humiliation  they  had 
experieneed,  and  all  the  wrongs  they  had 
rafllBTed. 

The  principal  article  of  the  treaty  of 
'nisit,  was  that  by  which  Russia  bound 
hemelf  to  accede  to  the  continental  system, 
and  to  exclude  from  her  ports  all  British 
manafaetures  and  colonial  produce.*  On 
this  article,  Bonaparte  laid  so  much  stress, 
that  he  was  willing  to  purchase  the  acqui- 
escence of  Russia  by  foregoing  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  victory  over  her.  Finding 
all  direct  efforts  to  subjugate  Great  Britain 
unpracticable,  he  resolvM  on  measures  for 
gndaallj  exhaust! tig  her  resources;  but, 
while  his  edicts  were  limited  in  their  ope- 
ration to  the~8tates  over  which  he  exercised 
a  direct  control,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a 
ereat  measure  ineffectual.  His  plan,  there- 
fore, was  to  render  them  general  through- 
oat  the  continent ;  to  seduce  or  to  compel 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  give  them 
effect,  and  in  this  way  to  dissolve  the  com- 

*  See  vol  i.  chaa  ii.  a  60S. 
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mereial  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  eon- 
tinental  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
not  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  en- 
gagements at  Tilsit,  had  placed  himself  in 
a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment: if  he  attempted  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  so  far  as  to  interdict  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Russian  em- 
pire, he  deprived  his  subjects  of  the  beet 
market  for  their  produce,  and  roused  his 
nobility  against  him — and  the  nobility  in 
Russia,  as  in  all  despotic  and  semi-barba- 
rous countries,  are  as  fret^nently  the  mas- 
ters as  the  subjects  of  their  sovereign.  A 
regnard,  therefore,  to  his  own  tranquillity 
and  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  well-being  of 
his  subjects,  prompted  him  to  deviate  from 
the  continental  system  ;*  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  apprehensions  of  the  power  of  < 
Bonaparte,  were  so  strong  and  well  founded, 
that  he  determined  upon  a  series  of  com- 
promise ;  and  as  be  could  not  strictly  prohi- 
bit British  manufactures,  for  which  the  pro- 
duce of  Russia  was  exchanged,  the  emperor 
issued  a  ukase  on  the  lOUi  of  December, 
1810,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  all  Bri- 
tish produce  and  manufactures  into  his  do- 
minions, except  by  special  license,  and  in 
neutral  ships.  This  partial  prohibition 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Bonaparte : 
the  slightest  tendency  to  favour  British 
commerce  did  not  fail  to  rouse  his  indigna- 
tion; and  the  natural  irriti^ility  of  his 
temper  was*  whetted  the  more  sharply 
against  Russia,  because  she  had  bound 
herself  by  treaty  to  adhei^ .to  the  "  Conti- 
nental System,''  and  in .  consequence  of 
this  weement,  had  experienced  more  fa- 
vour from  him  in  the -other  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  acquired,  or  indeed  had,  in  her  por- 
tentoiu  situation,  any  right  to  expect. 

But  while  Bonaparte  was  thus  peremp- 
tory with  Russia,  respecting  the  rigid  ftu- 
filment  of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  he  did  not  himself  hesitate  to  violate 
its  open  and  avowed  stipnlations.    I&  c 
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Uayention  of  this  treaty,*  he  seized  the 
dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  the  ally  of  Russia;  and  with  most  in- 
sulting sophistry,  attempted  to  justify  this 
act  of  spoliation  by  representing  it  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  The  French  miniatei^  assuming 
the  language  of  complaint,  upbraided  Rus- 
sia wim  having  abandoned   the  en] 


ments  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself  at 
Tilsit,  and  with  yiolating  that  treaty,  the 
principle  of  which  she  had  solemnly  es- 
poused in  her  declaration  of  war  against 
England : 

**  From  the  moment,"  nyt  the  French  minister, 
■  the  ukase  of  the  Rusnan  government  permitted 
the  importation  of  British  goods  under  neutral 
flags,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  at  an  end.  Russia 
had  broken  her  solemn  engagements ;  she  forgot 
what  she  owed  to  the  clemency  and  maf^nanimity 
of  the  French  emperor,  in  not  only  not  ttnpping  tier 
of  part  of  her  domimons,  but  in  even  permitting 
her  to  enlarge  them  by  the  annexation  of  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia.  Russia  further  discovered 
that  the  had  abandoned  the  continental  system  by 
protesting  against  the  occupation  of  the  dutchy  of 
Oldenbarg ;  that  occupation  was  indispensable  to 
the  full  execution  of  that  system ;  but  France, 
willing  to  pacify  Russia,  ofiered  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg an  indemnity  for  his  loss  of  territory ;  and 
that  indemnity,  by  the  advice  of  Russia,  was  re- 
fused. These  events  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1810 :  in  the  subsequent  year,  the  inten- 
tions of  Russia  were  still  more  manifest :  at  the 
very  time  that  she  was  dictating  the  terms  of 
peace  to  the  Turks,  she  was  preparing  for  war 
■gainst  France:  in  the  month  of  February,  1611, 
the  Rosaian  amies  pressed  so  closely,  and  m  such 
numbers,  on  the  Vistula,  that  the  army  of  the 
dutchy  of  Warsaw  was  compelled  to  repass  that 
river,  and  foil  back  on  the  confederation.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  Russian  armies  were  so 
powerful,  and  wera  collected  in  such  a  menacing 
postura  and  situation,  all  the  French  troops  were 
within  the  Rhine,  except  a  corps  of  forty  thousand 
men  stationed  at  Hamburg,  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  in  the  countries  recently  united ; 
the  reserved  places  in  Prussia  were  occupied 
only  by  the  athed  troops :  the  garrison  of  Oantzic 
consisted  of  not  more  than  four  thousand  men  ; 
and  even  the  troops  of  the  dutchy  of  Wanaw 
were  on  the  peace  establishment  His  mi^esty, 
nevertheless,  was  even  yet  unwilling  to  suspect 
Russia  of  breaking  her  most  solemn  engagements, 
or  to  imagine  that,  after  the  experience  Ae  had 
had  of  the  result  of  a  contest  with  France,  she 
would  again  hazard  it,  unprovoked  and  without 
cause :  he  therefore  proposed  an  arrangement  on 
the  following  terms  :^ 

"In  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  the  dutchy 
of  Warsaw : — ^tkia  indeed  was  a  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit :  secondly,  the  annexation  of  Olden- 
buig ;  this,  the  war  with  England  had  rendered 
necessary;  and  this  also,  tlwugh  not  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  comformaUe  to  its 
spirit :  thirdly,  that  Russia  should  pass  dear  and 
positive  laws  respectinc  trade  in  English  merchan- 
dise and  deimtionalizea  vessels ;  these  laws  to  be 
regulated  by  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit:  lastly,  the  recalling  of  the  ukase  of  1810, 

*  See  voL  i.  chap  ii.  p  608. 


by  which  the  mercantile  reliilnns  of  France  and 
Russia  were  destroyed,  and  the  ports  of  tiie  kuer 
opened  to  English  produce. 

*'The  ofler  of  articles  so  moderate  in  them- 
selves, which  would  have  been  diactiaaed  and 
modified  on  the  part  of  France  with  perfect  siD> 
cerity  and  an  anxioos  deare  to  be  at  peaoe  with 
Russia,  and  to  secure  her  interests,  wae  racselved, 
not  with  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  them,  but 
with  evidences  of  a  hostile  disposition.  All  new 
oflers  made  to  Russia  were  answered  by  her  wi^ 
fresh  armaments ;  she  reftised  to  enter  into  explana- 
tion, to  propose  any  terms,  to  state  what  were  her 
{grievances,  or  the  object  she  had  in  view.  tsU  at 
ength  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  not  her  own 
commerce,  but  the  commerce  of  England,  that  she 
wished  to  protect  and  encourage ;  that  abe  did  not 
with  to  secure  the  independence  of  Warsaw.  Irat 
to  seize  it  henelf ;  ana  that  it  was  not  for  the 
interests  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  that  she  wish- 
ed to  interfere,  but  that  it  was  an  open  quarrel 
with  France  that  she  wished  to  keep  in  raaerve, 
till  the  moment  of  the  rupture  for  which  sftie  waa 
preparing." 

Very  soon  after  the  differences  began 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, the  former  took  such  measures  as 
he  thought  would  either  awe  the  emperoi 
into  subniission,  or  secure  victory  and  suc- 
cess in  case  of  hostilities ;  he  assembled 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  north  of 
Germany ;  instead  of  evacuating  Prussia^ 
which  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  kept  pos- 
session of  a  ffreat  part  of  that  kingdom, 
especially  of  those  places  which  were  most 
conveniently  situated  for  an  attack  on  Rus« 
sian  Poland;  and  he  forcibly  occupied 
Swedish  Pomerania.  To  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  Russian  ambassador  aJludei 
in  his  reply  to  the  communication  from  the 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  :— 

*'The  preservation  of  Prussia  and  bar  todepen' 
dence/*  sa^  the  Russian  minister,  **irain  everj 
political  engagement  hostile  to  Russia,  are  indie, 
pensable  to  the  interests  of  his  imperial  majesty 
It  is  imoossible  that  peace  between  France  ami 
RuKia  snould  be  permanent,  that  it  shoukl  not  b« 
frequently  interrupted  or  eikdangered.  if  then 
does  not  exist  between  them  a  neutral  country  i 
neutral  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  iwme,  and 
capable  of  making  its  neutrality  respected  :  it  a 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  all  ibrei^ 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Praaaia  ;  ulj 
they  are  withdiawn,  Russia  cannot  consider  her 
self  safe,  nor  can  she  regard  France  as  that  sin 
cere  and  real  ally  which  she  alwajre  wishea  tt 
consider  her.  Tne  Emperor  Alexander  ia  con 
vinced  that  it  is  his  real  policy  to  be  at  pean 
with  France ;  and  he  therefore  is  extremely  soli 
citous  to  remove  every  cause  of  sospickm  or  quav 
rel ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  while,  by  the  occu 
pation  of  Prussia,  the  Russian  frontiera  are  threat 
ened  Inr  the  French  army.  Under  theae  imprca 
sions,  therefore,  the  Russian  ambassador  deelern 
that  the  first  basis  of  a  negotiation  must  be  a  lbs 
mal  engagement,  or  a  commete  evacuatkis)  of  On 
Prussian  states,  and  of  all  the  stron^^  placea  h 
Prussia ;  a  diminution  of  the  rarrison  of  ]>Baitxiei 
the  evacuation  of  Swedish  Pomerania ;  and  a< 
arrangement  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  caloulaM 
to  aive  mutual  satisfaction  to  the  crowna  of  Frenh 
and  Sweden :— If  these  terms  are  previottaly  ooaa 
plied  with,  the  Emperor  Alexander  eoga^ee  i^ 
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to  adopt  rnnf  ebaofe  of  the  prohibitoiy  meuuret 
«stabtkhcd  in  Riuna  ■guntt  direct  trade  with 
Cugland ;  to  agree  with  the  French  emperor  re- 
apectiiif  a  eysteiii  of  iioeiwee,  to  be  introduced 
iato  Ruaiia  in  the  nroe  manner  aa  in  France,  pio- 
viriad  eiMii  ajnCean  doea  not  augment  the  deierio* 
ratkm  alnody  experienced  bv  the  trade  of  Roana ; 
to  modi^  the  cnrttMn-houfle  duties  of  the  Rotnan 
empiie,  m  inch  a  manner  aa  may  be  denred  by 
Fraiioe;  and,  finally,  lo  conclude  a  treaty  of  ei- 
dmnge  lor  the  dnloiy  ol' Oldenburg,  and  to  with- 
draw iba  protean  be  waa  about  lo  inue,  on  the 
aabieet  of  tbe  leisure  of  that  duchy,  and  oo  the 
claiBM  of  hii  family  to  it" 

No  answer  was  made  by  France  to  this 
Temonstrance.  The  die  was  now  east,  and 
Napoleon  was  pteparingr  to  place  himself 
at  tbe  head  of  his  aimy ;  bat  before  he 
qoitted  Paris,  the  usual  annual  exposition 
on  the  state  of  France  was  presented  by 
tfie  minister  for  foieien  affairs.  In  this 
document,  the  approacmng  war  with  Rus- 
sia was  aTowed,  and  descanted  upon  with 
much  formality.  New  charges  ag^nst  the 
Emperor  Alexander  were  made,  and  it  was 
asserted,  that  in  the  Austrian  war  of  1809, 
the  Russian  contingent  of  auxiliary  troops 
had  not  been  brought  forward ;  Russia  was 
bound  by  treatr  to  assist  France  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops ;  but  so 
slow  was  she  in  her  movements,  and  so 
inadeauate  in  the  force  sent  to  co-operate 
with  ner  ally,  that  only  fifteen  thousand 
men  came  into  the  field,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  the 
fate  of  the  war  was  d^idcd.  This  expose 
was  accompanied  by  copies  of  treaties 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  France 
with  Austria  and  Prussia;  by  the  former 
of  which  the  Emperor  Francis  engaged  to 
famish  thirty  thousand  men  to  ^nce  in 
her  war  with  Russia ;  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  territories  in  Eu- 
rope; and  to  recofi[nise  the  principles  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  sanctions  the 
faToarite  doctrine  of  the  French  emperor 
— ^that  neutral  bottoms  make  neutral  goods, 
and  that  the  flag  covers  and  protects  the 
merchandise,  even  though  it  be  the  pro- 
perty of  a  belligerant,  provided  it  be  not 
contraband  of  war.  The  treaty  between 
France  and  Prussia  was  merely  nominal ; 
all  tbe  resources  and  troops  of  Prussia  had 
long  been  at  the  disposal  of  France,  and 
this  treaty,  which  was  defensive,  contained 
no  stipulation  remirding  the  force  which 
either  party  should  bring  into  the  field. 

Preparations  had  been  made  by  Russia, 
so  early  as  the  spring  of  1811,  to  meet 
the  crisis  which  was  so  fast  approaching. 
Two  htmdred  thousand  troops  were  con- 
centrated in  the  western  governments  of 
»       the  Russian  empire;  the  manufacture  of 
'       arms  was  encouraged ;  five  hundred  thou- 
\       sand  muskets,  and  two  thousand  pieces  of 
ordnance,  were  manufactured  with  tmex- 


ampled  rapidity ;  the  cannon  from  the  arse- 
nals and  m  the  interior  was  secretly  de* 
spatched  towards  the  frontier;  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Dwina  were  eveiv- 
where  strengthened  and  improved.  At 
this  period,  the  Russian  infantry  of  the 
line  consisted  of  twenty-eight  divisions,  of 
six  re^ments  each,  and  every  regiment 
containmg  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred 
men,  forming  a  total  of  three  nundred  and 
two  thousand  four  hundred ;  the  cava!  17 
consisted  of  seven  divisions,  of  forty  squa» 
drons  each,  each  squadron  containmg  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  effective  men,  so 
that  the  whole  cavalry  amounted  to  thirty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty: 
besides  these,  there  were  fifty  thousand 
Cossacks ;  making  an  affgregate  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men.  But  of  this  number, 
two  divisions  were  employed  against  the 
Persians ;  five  a^net  me  Turks ;  and  two 
were  stationed  m  Finland,  as  the  system 
meant  to  be  pursued  by  Sweden  was  not 
at  that  time  ascertained.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  force  which  could  have  been 
brought  to  act  against  the  French,  nearly 
reached  three  hundred  thousand  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  militia.  Such  were  the  mi- 
litary preparations  of  Russia  in  1811 ;  and 
as  the  probability  of  war  was  continually 
increasing  subsequent  to  that  period,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  her  preparations 
and  means  were  augmented  when  hostili- 
ties actually  commenced. 

Bonaparte  had  been  more  urgent  and 
imperious  in  his  demands,  than  active  in 
his  preparations.  In  1811,  he  had  about 
sixty  thousand  men  in  Germany,  including 
the  garrisons  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  GI0- 
gau ;  firom  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  he  mi^ht 
nave  drawn  about  the  same  number ;  while 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  whose>ion- 
tingent  was  one  hundred  thousand,  could 
not,  at  this  time,  have  supplied  more  than 
half  that  number.  By  tJie  spring  of  the 
following  year,  however,  the  French  ar- 
mies had  been  neatly  augmented ;  the 
troops  of  the  con&deration  had  been  raised 
to  the  stipulated  uuota,  and  the  Kings  of 
Saxon V  and  Naples  had  been  induct  to 
embark  in  the  great  enterprise  against  Rus- 
sia. The  armies  whicn  Napoleon  had 
thus  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Russian 
Poland,  amounted,  by  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, to  three  hundred  thousand  infantry, 
and  sixty  thousand  cavalry,  in  a  state  of 
tiie  highest  discipline  and  equipment,  pro- 
vided with  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  commanded  by  the  first  military 
talents  of  the  age.  (74) 


(74)  Most  of  the  French  acconnti  carry  this 
ibrce  much  higher  than  is  here  rapreMnted. 
Bourgeoie,  an  eyewltnett  of  mott  of  the  opera- 
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The  preparations  made  on  each  side 
oorresponded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  inte- 
rests embarked  in  the  contest  The  Ras^ 
sians  were  about  to  contend  for  the  very 
existence  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
now  to  strike  a  blow,  which  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, place  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe  under  their  dominion.  In  num- 
bers, the  combatants  were  not,  at  first,  on 
a  footing  of  e<^uality ;  and  in  discipline,  in 
science,  and  m  or^nization,  the  French 
had  a  marked  superiority.  The  whole  of 
the  military  resources  oi  a  mighty  empire, 
pre-eminent  in  ciTilization,  yet  deyoted  to 
war,  were  brought  forth ;  ever^r  aid  that 
experience  and  sldll  could  give  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  resources,  was  contri- 
buted ;  the  accumulated  means  and  varied 
,  talents  which  twenty  years  of  successful 
war  had  created,  were  concentrated  in  this 
formidable  host  The  French  legions 
were  composed  of  soldiers  ffrown  old  in 
victory,  or  the  successors  of  tnose  who  had 
perished  in  the  midst  of  triumphs ;  all  ani- 
mated by  the  lively  enthusiasm  so  charac- 
teristic of  their  nation,  and  so  natural  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  army  was 
placed. 

The  Russians  possessed  other  advan- 
tages for  the  approaching  contest,  which 
may  seem  almost  to  have  overbalanced 
those  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  im- 
pNBlled  into  a  state  of  warfare  by  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  country  from  a  fo- 
rei^  yoke.  They  had  indeed  few  distin- 
guished generals,  but  they  had  many  men 
of  bold  and  vigorous  minds,  who  re- 
quired only  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances  which  the  enemy  had 
hastened,  to  draw  forth  their  talents.  The 
science  of  war,  it  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed, requires  not  the  highest  gifts,  either  of 
the  head  or  of  the  heart;  and  barbarous 
nations,  in  general,  possess  a  g^t  deal  more 
of  that  species  of  talent  which  qualifies  a 
man  for  the  conduct  of  a  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  than  their  more  polished 
neighbours.  The  Russian  soldiere,  if  they 
were  less  active  than  the  French,  were  fiu* 
more  resolute  and  steady ;  if  their  onset 


tioM  of  this  campaign,  computM  it  at  400.000, 
Ihne-foiiftht  of  wbom  w«re  French.  CTbUmu 
de  la  Campacne  de  Motcow,  p.  5.)  The  author 
of  the  lifa^f  Marahal  Ney,  who  appean  to  have 
drawn  his  informatioti  mm  oflleia]  sources,  esii- 
iiiatM  It  at  400,600  infantry  and  60,000  cavalry,  in- 
dependent of  an  Austrian  corps  of  30,000  men 
under  PrineafichwaitMnberg.  (Vie  da  Marichal 
Ney.  Paris,  1816.)  £ither  these  statements  are  in- 
oorrect,  or  but  a  small  part  of  this  army  actaally 
entered  Russia,  for  it  seems  generally  admitled, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  or  Mqiaiak,  the 
Ibrces  on  ea(4i  side  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men. 


was  less  impetuous  and  vigorous,  they 
could  sustain  the  conflict  with  more  firm- 
ness and  determination ;  if  they  bad  less 
discipline,  they  had  more  native  courage  ; 
if  they  could  not  rally  so  fhst,  neither  were 
thev  so  soon  thrown  into  disorder ;  if  they 
had  not,  in  the  present  instance,  the  hope 
of  conquest  to  animate  them,  they  had  a 
sense  of  duty,  the  feelin|rs  of  patriotism, 
and  the  sanction  of  religion  to  confirm 
their  native  bravery. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Bonaparte  left  Paris, 
and  on  the  iiSd  of  June  he  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen.  Tlie  organisation 
of  the  army  was  now  fully  completed,  and 
placed  under  its  respective  commanders.* 
The  Russian  army  at  this  time  oppos- 
ed to  the  French  was  composed  of  seren 
great  corps.f    The  firet,  twenty  thousand 


•Lmt 
Of  As  principal  French  Commanderi  in  ike  Rmm- 

man  Ckunpaign  <^  1612^ 
Napolxoiv,  Emperor  of  Fiance. 
Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  Coounander  of  the 

Advanced-guard. 
Joachim  Mont,  King  of  Naples*  Coamander  of 

all  the  Cavalry. 
£ugene  Beauharnois,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Comman- 
der of  the  4th  Corps. 
Berthier,  Prince  of  Nenlchatel  and  of  Wa 

MlUo^ffeneraL 
Davoost,  Prance  of  Eckmohl,  Commander  of  the 

IstCoipa. 
Oodmot,  Duke  of  Reggio,         .    do.     8d 
Ney,  DukeofElchingen,  .       .    do.     3d 
Prinoe  Poniaiowski,  .    da    dch 

Marshal  Count  St  Cyr,  .  .  da  6th 
General  Count  Regnier,  .  .  do.  7th 
Junot,  Duke  of  Abmntes,  .  do.  8th 
Victor.  Duke  of  Belluno, .  .  do.  9th 
Macdonald.  Duke  of  Tarento,  do.  lOA 
Prince  Schwartsenberg,  Commander  of  the  Aoe- 

trian  Aunliary  Corps. 
Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria, -Commander  of  the  C^ 

valry  of  the  Guard. 
Caulinoourt,  Duke  of  Vicena,  General  of  Divi- 
sion, Grand  Ecnyer. 
Dnroe,   Duke  of  Friuli  General  of  Divinoo, 

Grand-marshal  of  the  Palace. 
Count  Rapp,  Count  Laoriston,  Generals  of  Divi- 
sion, Aides-de^»mp  to  the  Emperor,    disc.  dec. 

tLlST 

Of  the  principal  Ru$9ian  Cammandart  tn  C&sGam- 

paignqf  IS19. 
ALEXANoaa,  Emperor  of  Roaia. 
Grand-duke.  Constantine. 
Prince  Kutoso^  Commander-OH^eC 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Commandei 

arrival  of  Prince  Kutosoff 
Prinoe  Wittgenstein,  Com.  of  let  Corps* 
Gen.  Bogawout.     .    do.  .    8d 

SchomoaloU;      da  .    9d 

Tntschkofl;  .  do.  .  4th 
Prinoe  Bagmtioo,  .  da  .  5th 
Gen.  Doetorow,     .    da  .    6th 

Tonnasow,    .    da  .    7th  S 

Adoural  TKhikahoflC  Commander  of  the  Aimy  of 

the  Danube. 
Flatofi;  Hetmaa  of  the  Coasaoha 
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strong,  occupied  Rossiena  and  Keidanoui ; 
the  second,  of  the  same  force,  guarded 
Kowoo ;  the  third,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand,  was  posted  at  New  Troki ; 
the  fourth  corps  was  stationed  in  the  country 
between  New  Troki  and  Lida ;  and  these 
Ibar  corps,  together  with  the  guards,  were 
liesignated  by  the  name  of  the  *' First 
Army  of  the  West."  The  "  Second  Army 
of  the  West"  consisted  of  the  5th  corps, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  men ;  and  of 
the  6th,  consisting  of  eighteen  thousand 
Often ;  and  was  encamped  at  Grodno,  Lida, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Yolhynia.  General 
M arcoff  org^anized  in  this  province  the  9th 
and  15th  divisions,  which  formed  the  7th 
corps,  and  which  acted  in  the  sequel  under 
General  Tormasow,  against  the  dutchy  of 
Warsaw. 

On  taking  the  field.  Napoleon,  assuming 
a  prophetic  tone,  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation at  Wilkowiski,  dated  the  22d 
of  June :— - 

**  SoL.niKas !— The  aeoond  Polisli  war  is  began ; 
ibe  fint  tenoBuited  at  Friedland  and  at  Tilttt :  at 
Tibit,  RuHia  vowed  86  eternal  alliance  to  France, 
«iid  war  to  Eng^knd.  She  now  breaks  her  vowb, 
and  refoMs  to  give  any  explication  of  her  strange 
oooduct;  let  not  the  French  eagles  repass  the 
Rhine,  to  leave  our  allies  at  her  ducretion. 

"  Ruasia  is  hurried  away  by  a  fatality !  her  des- 
liBies  will  be  fttlfiUed.  Does  she  think  us  dese- 
Derated  ?  Are  we  no  more  the  same  soldiers  wno 
Ibiight  at  Aosterliti  ?  She  places  us  between  dis- 
hoiwar  and  war.  Our  choice  cannot  be  difficult 
Lei  us  march  across  the  Niemea!  and  carry  the 
war  into  her  country-  This  second  Polish  war 
will  be  as  glorious  ior  the  French  arms,  as  the 
first  has  been ;  but  the  peace  we  shall  conclude, 
will  carry  along  with  it  its  own  guarantee,  and 
vnll  put  a  stop  to  the  fatal  influence  which  Rus* 
sia,  lor  fifly  years  past,  has  exercised  in  Europe.** 

On  the  34th,  the  French  army  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Niemen  at  Kowno ;  and 
on  the  35th  the  Emperor  Alexander  issued 
from  Wilna  the  following  proclamation : — 

''For  a  long  time  past  we  have  remarked,  on 
dke  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  hostile 
proceedings  towards  Russia ;  but  we  had  always 
hoped  to  avert  them  by  conciliatory  and  pacinc 
nwans  At  length,  experiencing  a  continued  re- 
newal of  direct  ofiences,  in  spite  of  our  desire  to 
maintain  tranqoillity,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
eompleie  and  lo  assemble  our  armies.  But  even 
then,  we  still  fistlered  ourselves  to  succeed  in  a 
reconciliation,  by  remaining  on  the  frontiers  of 
oar  empire,  without  violating  the  peace,  and  be- 
ing prepared  only  for  our  defence.  All  these  con- 
ciJIatoryand  pacific  means  could  not  preserve  the 
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peace  we  desired.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
by  suddenly  attacking  our  army  at  Kowno,  has 
been  the  first  to  declare  war.  As  nothing,  there- 
fore, can  make  him  sensible  of  our  desire  lo  main* 
tain  peace,  wo  liave  no  choice  but  to  oppose  our 
forces  to  those  of  the  enemy,  invoking  Uie  aid  of 
the  Almighty,  witness  and  defender  of  the  truth. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
the  commanders,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  corps,  and  to 
the  soldiers,  their  du^r  and  their  bmvery;  the 
blood  of  the  gallant  Sclavoniaua  runs  in  their 
veins.  Warriors!  you  defend  your  religion,  your 
country,  and  your  liberty  I  I  am  with  you.  God 
is  against  the  aggressor. 

(Signed)  »  Alxzanokr.** 

The  plan  of  defence  which  the  Russians 
had  decided  upon,  was  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  army  and  of  the  people.  A 
general  battle  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
campaign,  was  to  be  avoided,  because  the 
superior  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  enemy 
must,  in  such  a  conflict,  have  given  him 
many  advantages.  His  progress  was, 
however,  to  be  retarded  by  a  bold  resist- 
ance at  all  points  where  a  stand  could 
easily  be  made,  without  committing  the 
armies  in  a  general  engagrement.  The 
country,  so  far  as  the  invaders  might  he 
able  to  penetrate,  was  to  be  laid  waste ; 
every  thing  useful  to  the  enemy  was  to  be 
destroyed  or  removed  ;  and  a  scene  of  de- 
solation was  to  be  presented  on  every  side. 
Should  the  enemy,  in  such  circumstances, 
dare  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Uie  coun- 
try, his  difiiculties  would  every  day  accu- 
mulate ;  and  should  he  be  desperate  enough 
to  linger  in  the  interior  till  the  approach 
of  winter,  his  doom  would  be  seaW. 

The  passage  of  the  Niemen,  and  the 
capture  of  Kowno,  though  in  themselves 
events  of  little  moment,  were  attended  with 
very  important  consequences.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paifirn  which  they  had  resolved  to  follow, 
had  marked  out  their  first  line  of  defence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  military  policy  which 
induced  them  to  push  forward  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  troops  to  the  margin  of  the 
Niemen.  By  this  disposition  of  their 
forces,  the  Russian  line  became  too  much 
extended,  and  in  many  places  so  disadvan- 
tageously  posted,  that  it  was  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  without  any 
prospect  of  presenting  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  his  advance.  Bonaparte,  instantly 
perceiving  the  error  that  haa  been  commit- 
ted, penetrated  into  Russian  Poland  with 
so  much  rapidity  as  to  cut  off  the  comiqu- 
nication  between  the  first  and  second  Rus- 
sian armies,  and  hoped  to  consummate  his 
success  by  his  favourite  maneuvre  of  at- 
tacking and  defeating  his  enemies  in  detail. 
In  the  former  part  ofhis  plan,  he  was  com- 
pletely successful :  hut  in  the  latter  he  was 
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foiled  and  disappoiDted,  by  the  steady  and 
persevering  resistance  of  the  troops  to 
which  he  was  opposed. 

As  soon  as  the  French  troops  had  cross- 
ed the  Niemen,  they  pushed  forward  with 
great  rapidity  to  Wilna.  On  many  ac- 
counts, tne  occupation  of  this  city  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  Napoleon :  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  still  here;  and 
though  there  was  no  chance  of  making  so 
exalted  a  captive,  yet  the  circumstance  of 
Alexander  flying  before  the  French,  served 
to  give  ceiat  to  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign;  and  the  expectation  might  be 
entertained,  that  if  he  remained  sufficiently 
long  to  witness  the  rapid  advance  and 
formidable  numbers  of  tne  French  army, 
he  would  be  intimidated  into  submission. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  Bonaparte  entered 
^  capital  of  Russian  Poland ;  and  from 
the  measures  which  he  immediately  adopt- 
ed, it  was  plain  that  he  expected  consider- 
able assistance  from  the  Poles.  He  knew 
their  lust  hatred  te  Russia ;  and  though  he 
had  slreadv  deceived  them,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  independence  which  he  had  held 
out  on  a  former  occasion,  vet  he  knew  how 
to  inspire  them  with  n'esh  confidence. 
France  herself  had  never  inflicted,  because 
it  was  impossible  te  inflict,  greater  evils 
upon  any  nation,  than  those  which  Poland 
had  suflfered  from  Russia;  and  when  the 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  now  proclaimed,  and  a  diet  assembled, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  French  emperor, 
the  nationu  enthusiasm  was  raised  in  his 
fevour,  and  the  ranks  of  his  army  swelled 
by  Polish  levies. 

The  French  troops,  instead  of  following 
the  Russians  to  the  Dwina,  whither  they 
had  retired,  spread  themselves  towards  the 
south,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  cutting 
off  the  second  corps  of  the  Russian  army, 
under  Prince  Bagration,  which  was  d- 
readv  separated  from  the  first,  under  Ge- 
neral Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  of  turning  tiie  intrenchments  on 
the  Dwina,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  carrying  them  by  storm.  The 
bulletins  issued  by  the  French  emperor 
during  this  campaign  were  read  with  avi- 
dity m  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  never 
were  they  so  interesting  as  they  had  now 
become.  Already  they  began  to  change 
their  character ;  no  victories  were  gained, 
few  prisoners  were  made ;  and  the  capture 
of  cannon  and  colours,  the  trophies  of  war, 
no  longer  imparted  a  splendour  to  those 
military  documents. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
movemente  made  by  the  enem^,  he  issued 
orders  to  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Russian  army  to  re-unite  at  Drissa,  at 
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which  place  a  strong  intrenched  camp  had 
been  previously  formed.     In  compliance 
with  this  order.  General  Wittgenstein  ad- 
vanced with  the  first  corps  from  Vilkoroer 
to  Braslaw.  General  Doctorow  was  eagerly 
followed  by  the  enemy,  and  had  seTera) 
affairs  during  his  retreat  with  the  Gorpa  of 
Soult,  Borde,  Nansouty,  and  Pajol,  whom 
he  continually  repulsed,  and  on  the  4ih  of 
July  effected  a  junction  with  the  main  army. 
On  the  6th,  the  rear-guard  of  the  ri^ht  of 
the  army  under  Generals  Knorff  and  Kuta- 
soff,  was  attacked  near  the  Dwina  by  the 
troops  bnder  the  King  of  Naples,  supported 
by  a  strong  corps  of  flying  artillery  under 
Genera]  Montbrun ;  but  the  assailants  were 
received  with    bravery,  and  quickly  re- 
pulsed by  the  Cossacks  of  the  guards,  who 
took  some  prisoners,  among  whom  vras  the 
Prince  Hohenloe  Kirchberg,  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  W  irtemburg.   The  Rnssians 
were  now  enabled  to  nass  the  river  withont 
molestation,  and  on  the  8th  the  main  body 
of  the  first  army  effected  their  passage  at 
Dinabourg.    The  divisions  of  the  first  army 
had  thus  been  assembled  withont  loss  ; 
but  the  movements  of  Prince  Bagration 
were  attended  with  infinitely  greater  difiS- 
cul^.  This  general,  who,  when  the  orders 
of  the  emperor  for  forming  a  junction  on 
the  Dwina  reached  him,  was  stationed 
with  the  second  army  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bialy- 
stock  and  Yolkovisk,  ordered  the  Hetman 
Platoff,  with   his  Cossacks,  to  advance 
upon  Grodno,  and  thus  protect  the  move- 
mente  of  the  main  bodj,  on  their  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Wilna.    But  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  French  army  was  al- 
ready spread  over  his  line  of  march,  and 
that  the  junction  with  the  first  army  in  this 
direction  could  be  effected  only  by  great 
sacrifices.     Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  proper  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to 
direct  his  march  towards  Minsk ;  he  had 
soon  however  the  mortification  to  learn 
that  here  again  he  had  been  anticipated, 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  that  place.    The 
situation  of  the  Rus«an  general  had  now- 
become  critical  and  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme ;  but  with  that  presence  of  mind, 
which  never  deserts  a  brave  and  able  com- 
mander, he  instantly  resolved  to  march  to- 
wards Slutzk,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
afterwards  proceed  by  Mohilow  towards 
Vitepsk,  and  there  accomplish  the  object 
of  his  exertions. 

The  route  on  which  Prince  Bagration 
now  determined,  was  circuitous,  and  his 
progress  was  attended  with  much  hazard. 
To  cover  his  movements,  Platoff,  with 
his  Cossacks  and  light  artillery,  left  Grod- 
no, and  passed  towuda  Mir.    This  moTe- 
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okent  of  the  Cossack  chief  probably  aarcd 
the  second  Raasian  anny.  On  the  7th  of 
jalj,  Platoff  was  met  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  army,  under  the  Kin? 
of  Westphalia,  which  he  repulsed  with 
^reat  slau^ter.  The  following^  day  Pla- 
toflf  occupied  the  suburbs  of  Mir,  and 
again  repulsed  a  still  ^eater  force,  under 
the  Polish  chief  Rominski.  In  the  san- 
guinary affair  which  succeeded,  the  enemy 
w^s  defeated ;  three  entire  regiments  of 
Polish  hulans  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the 
commander  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  also 
was  severe ;  and  their  indefatigable  leader 
had  fresh  obstacles  to  encounter.  He  no 
sooner  directed  his  troops  towards  Roma^* 
loff,  than  he  was  a^in  attacked  by  an  ene- 
nj  still  more  formidable ;  when  an  obsti- 
late  engagement  again  ensued,  in  which 
the  first  regiment  of  chasseurs  a  cheval, 
and  the  grenadiers  a  cheval,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Polish  hulans.  Two  colours, 
sixteen  inferior  officers,  and  three  hundred 
men,  were  made  prisoners  in  this  rencon- 
tre ;  and,  after  having  pursued  the  enemy 
for  three  leagues,  the  Cossacks  advanced 
to  Mohilow,  to  maintain  their  communica- 
ion  with  the  second  army,  which  was 
aoving  on  this  place  by  forced  marches. 

Notwithstanding  these  partial  advan- 
agea,  no  effectual  resistance  had  been 
made  to  the  proflrress  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  enemy ;  ana  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
in  aonouncing'  his  progress,  exclaimed, 
*^  Ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  cain- 
•jaisii,  our  advanced  posts  are  upon  the 
oaiULs  of  the  Dwina !  Almost  all  Lithua- 
nia, a  country  containing  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  is  conquered.  The  Russians 
are  enjfaged  in  concentrating  their  forces 
ai  Drissa.  They  now  talk  of  fighting, 
after  havinff  abandoned,  without  a  stroke, 
their  Polisn  possessions.  Perhaps  they 
adopt  this  peaceful  mode  of  evacuation 
as  an  act  of  justice,  to  make  some  restitu- 
tion to  a  country  which  they  had  acquired 
neither  by  treaty  nor  the  right  of  conquest.*' 
It  now  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  French  to  attack  the  right  of  the 
Russian  army,  and  to  force  the  works  of 
the  Dwina.  With  this  view.  Marshal 
Oudinot  approached  Dinabourg:  and  in 
the  morning  of  the  18th  attacked  the  bridge, 
where  some  works  had  been  constructed. 
This  attack  was  gallantlv  repulsed  by  the 
Russians;  and  although  the  attempt  to 
force  the  passage  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased vigour  on  ^he  following  day,  the 
enemy  was  again  driven  back  with  consi- 
derable loss.  The  project  of  forcing  the 
Russian  intrenched  camp  was  now  aban- 
doned, and  tlie  enemy  determined  to  push 
Garward   to  Vitepsk,    on   which  station 


Beauharnois,  Davoust,  and  Mortier,  were 
already  moving.  The  Russian  left  at  the 
same  time  made  a  rapid  movement  on  Po> 
lotsk ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  finally 
resolved  to  abandon  his  intrenched  camp 
at  Drissa  and  to  retire  on  SmolensK,  where 
it  was  hoped  that  a  junction  might  at  last 
be  formed  with  the  second  army.  Prince 
Wittgenstein,  who  about  this  time  benn 
to  display  those  military  talents  by  which 
their  possessor  was  enabled  to  act  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  the  deliverance  of  Eu- 
rope, was  in  the  mean  time  left  to  occupy 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Dwina,  and 
to  keep  in  check  the  corps  under  Macdo- 
nald  and  Oudinot  On  the  36th,  the  Rus- 
sian corps  under  General  Osterman  was  in 
motion;  and  three  versts  (two  English 
miles^  in  advance  of  Ostrowno,  they  fell 
in  with  a  Isurge  body  of  French  cavadry 
under  the  King  of  Naples,  who  fouffht 
with  determined  braveiy,  but  were  mti- 
mately  compelled  to  ^ive  way.  The  Rus- 
sians, too  impetuous  in  followine  up  their 
success,  were  in  their  turn  repulsed,  witli 
a  loss  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the 
following  day,  the  King  of  Naples,  pow- 
erfully reinforced  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
renewed  the  attack.  The  Russians  had 
their  right  on  the  Dwina,  their  centre  on 
the  ffreat  road  leading  to  Vitepsk,  and 
their  left  covered  by  a  wood,  of  which  the 
French  made  several  vigorous  efforts  tc 
obtain  possession.  Durin?  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  disco- 
vered on  the  road  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant suite.  After  surveying  the  field  from 
an  eminence,  he  caused  new  dispositions 
to  be  made,  which  being  executed  with' 
order  and  rapidity,  the  French  army  was 
soon  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  this  advanced-^uard  ar^ 
rived  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Vitepsk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  French  marched  upon  Vitepsk, 
and  took  possession  of  that  city,  nrom 
which  the  Russians  retired,  posting  them- 
selves upon  an  eminence  which  command- 
ed the  Smolensk  road.  The  two  grand 
armies,  now  in  sight  of  each  other,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  comra€t  cement 
of  a  general  battle;  but  at  the  moment 
when  every  thing  seemed  to  be  prepared 
for  the  great  strugfirle,  the  plans  of  the 
Russian  general-in-chief  were  changed  by 
the  receipt  of  intelligence  from  Bagration, 
who,  finding  Mohilow  in  possession  of 
the  French,  had  determined  to  retire  by 
another  route  upon  Smolensk.  The  night 
of  the  37th  was  passed  by  the  French 
army  under  arras,  with  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  great  battle  would  be 
fought  on  the  following  day.  But  what 
was  their  astonishment  on  the  following 
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morninff,  to  find  that  the  Russians  had  ef- 
fected Qieir  retreat  during  the  night,  in 
such  perfect  order  that  they  had  left  nei- 
ther cannon,  nor  wagons,  nor  even  a  sin- 
gle vehicle,  to  indicate  the  road  they  had 
taken.* 

The  French  emperor  determined  to  re- 
main some  time  at  Vitepsk,  to  afford  his 
army  a  respite  from  the  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations ^jo  which  they  had  already  become 
exposed ;  but  while  the  grand  armies  were 
thus  reposinjr  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  were  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Polotsk,  by  the  Russian  corps  under  Prince 
Wittgenstein  and  the  French  division 
commanded  by  Marshal  Oudinot.  On  the 
11th  of  August,  Wittgenstein  encountered 
a  detachment  of  French  cavalry,  from  one 
of  whom  he  learned  that  the  French  mar- 
shal had  formed  the  project  of  advancing 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russians  how- 
ever defeated  this  intention,  and  compelled 
Oudinot  to  retire  upon  Polotsk,  where  he 
was  joined  by  a  corps  of  Wirtemburg  and 
Bavarian  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr.  Thas  rein- 
forced, Oudinot  once  more  advanced  on 
the  route  to  the  Russian  capital ;  but  the 
promptitude  and  penetration  of  Prince 
Wittgenstein  again  arrested  his  progress. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Duke  of  fi^ggio 
were  made  with  consummate  skill,  but  3iey 
availed  not  against  the  courage  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  bore  down  upon  him  with  such 
fury,  that  after  a  brave  resistance,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  six  hours,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Wittgenstein  resumed  the  attack, 
and  the  Duke  of  Reggio  had  improved  the 
few  hours  of  darkness  by  which  the  con- 
flict was  interrupted,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  able 
general.  The  contest  was  again  maintain- 
ed with  great  vigour,  and  attended  with  a 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  On  the  third 
day,  the  French  troops  were  completely 
overthrown,  and  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
from  the  field  sought  shelter  in  the  lines 
before  Polotsk.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  these  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engage- 
ments, was  estimated  at  five  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  thousand 
prisoners,  besides  artillery,  baggage  and 
ammunition  wagons;  and  the  Russians 
admit  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  among 
whom  was  General  Kouluff.  ^*  During 
the  three  days  attack,*'  says  Prince  Witt- 
genstein, **  the  corps  I  had  the  honour  to 
eommand  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  RuHia,  by  Eu- 
me  Labaume,  on  oflicer  of  engineen,  serving  in 
Die  fourth  corpe  of  the  French  army,  daring  the 
ivlwit  of  the  campaign. 
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Their  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken; 
and  their  ardour,  like  a  devouring  flame, 
consumed  all  before  it.  The  artillery  and 
the  bayonet  were  equally  the  instruiseata 
of  their  zeal ;  for  where  the  one  fell  abort 
of  the  mark,  the  other  was  pushed  witli 
a  resolution  that  overthrew  whole  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Even  the  most  solid  co- 
lumns of  infantry,  and  batteries  of  cannon, 
were  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  in- 
trepid motions  of  our  troops.'' 

Another  effort  was  now  to  be  made  b  j 
the  Russian  army,  under  Bagration,  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  the  conunander-in- 
chief,  and  with  this  view,  he  formed  the 
hazardous  determination  to  cross  the  Bere- 
sina  at  Bobruisk,  and  to  cut  his  waj 
through  the  divisions  of  Marshals  Davouat 
and  Mortier  on  the  Doieper.  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  extremely  bloody,  and 
lasted  for  more  than  ten  hours  with  variooA 
success ;  but  at  length  the  Russian  troops 
opened  themselves  a  passage,  and  on  the 
12th  of  August  re-established,  at  Smo- 
lensk, that  communication  which  had 
been  lost,  on  the  24th  of  June,  by  a  military 
error  committed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nie- 
men. 

The  Russians,  concentrated  at  Smolensk, 
seemed  to  await  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, whose  head-quarters  were  still  at 
Vitepsk,  but  whose  divisions  were  now 
pressing  forward  in  all  directions.  De* 
lay  stillpromised  advantages  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;  it  was  necessary  in  some  measure 
to  repair  the  strength  of  the  second  army, 
already  exhausted  by  marches  so  harass- 
ing, and  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the 
desertion  of  the  Poles,  and  other  adverse  ci*- 
cumstances.  The  whole  force  under  Greneral 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  did  not,  even  including 
the  second  army,  exceed  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men,  upon  which  the  pow- 
erful divisions  of  Beauhamois,  Murat,  Ney, 
Davoust,  Mortier,  and  Poniatowski,  were 
fast  advancing.  Had  the  French,  at  this 
moment,  been  able  to  force  their  enemies 
to  a  general  and  decisive  action,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Russian  empire  might  have 
been  exposed  to  great  peril;  but  the  af- 
fairs of  Russia  were  gradually  improving, 
while  every  day  that  elapsed  was  as  the 
loss  of  a  battle  to  the  fortunes  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  French 
armies  had  been  six  weeks  in  Russia,  and 
had  made  the  most  alarming  progress  in 
the  interior,  the  Emperor  Aleikander  re- 
ceived intelligence  tnat  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  Turkey,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  of  the  south,  which  had  distin- 
guished Itself  in  the  protracted  contest  on 
3ie  Danube,  was  now  at  liberty  to  unite  in 
repelling  the  invaders  of  the  empire*    This 
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^tifying  intelligeDce  was  at  the  same 
lime  accomfmiiied  by  the  annunciation, 
that  peace  with  England,  which  all  orders 
in  Russia  had  so  earnestly  desired,  was 
concluded :  that  from  this  time  all  the 
ports  of  Russia  would  be  open  to  Engrllsh 
vessels ;  and  that  evenr  commercial  rela- 
tionship should  instantly  recommence  be- 
tween the  empire  of  Russia  and  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain.* 

General  Count  Kutusoff,  who  became 
afterwards  so  famous  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  north,  had  hitherto  conducted  the  army 
of  the  Danube  to  victory,  and  had,  by  his 
wise  policy,  hastened  that  pacification  with 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  it  was  so  much 
the  interest  of  Kussia  to  conclude.  This 
gallant  officer  had  been  created  a  prince 
of  the  Russian  empire,  as  a  reward  for  his 
distinguished  services,  and  as  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  he  had  retired  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  hope  of  spending  the 
evening  of  life  in  tranquilli^.  A  more 
brilliant  destiny,  however,  was  reserved 
for  him ;  and  the  closing  scenes  of  his  mi- 
litary career  were  to  be  signalized  hi  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  The  army  of  the  Danube 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Tschikakoff,  a  man  of  singular  and 
versatile  powers,  and  of  a  genius  for  mar- 
tial affairs  which  was  not  confined  to  one 
element.  The  first  task  imposed  uoon 
him  in  his  new  situation,  was,  to  conduct 
his  army  through  a  long  and  difficult 
niarch ;  to  briner  up  his  troops  from  the 
Danube  and  the  rruth,  and  to  encounter  the 
Austrians  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
and  the  Saxons,  under  General  Renier, 
who  had  reached  Kobrin,  Slonim,  and 
Minsk.  At  Kolmn,  a  detachment  of  Sax- 
ons, under  General  Kleingel,  had  been 
previously  surprised  by  a  Russian  force, 
commanded  by  General  Kamenski,  and 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  Saxon 
commander,  with  seventy  officers,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  were  made 
prisoners.  General  Tormasow  resolved  to 
fi^ow  up  these  successes  by  an  advance 
OD  Slonim,  where  Renier  and  Schwartzen- 
berg were  now  posted.  On  the  morning 
of  ue  13th  of  August,  the  attack  was  be- 
gan. Schwartzenherg,  observing  that  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Russians  was  di- 
rected to  their  left,  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  pass  a  morass,  by  which  the  right 


ci  their    position    was   defended. 


French  general,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
miexpected  difficulties  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter, brought  immense  reinforcements 
from  his  centre  and  left,  and  extending  his 
front,  endeavoured  to  outflank  the  Rhssians. 


•  Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
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General  Tormasow  instantly  adopted  the 
only  plan  by  which  these  movements 
could  be  counteracted,  and  charged  the 
enemy  in  front,  at  the  same  time  extend- 
'  ing  his  line  in  a  parallel  direction  with 
'  that  of  the  hostile  army.  The  battle  was 
once  more  renewed  with  great  fury ;  and 
six  fresh  battalions  of  infantry,  and  seve- 
ral regiments  of  hulans  and  hussars,  were 
led  on  to  the  attack.  Night  alone  parted 
the  combatants,  each  of  wiiom  left  on  the 
field  about  five  Uiousand  killed  and  wound* 
ed.  This  immense  expenditure  of  blood 
was  attended  by  no  decisive  result;  the 
enemy  occupied  his  former  positions,  and 
the  Russians,  during  the  night,  prepared  to 
retreat  to  Kobrin,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  following  day  without  molestation. 

While  these  events  occurred  in  the 
south,  great  exertions  were  made  by  Gene- 
ral Essen  to  strengthen  the  city  of  Riga, 
against  which  a  division  of  the  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  had  been 
directed.  In  the  month  of  July,  an  obsti- 
nate engagement  was  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city,  in  which  a  strong  Russian  de- 
tachment, under  General  Lewis,  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  Prussian  General  Kliest, 
and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  the  fortress.  This  was  the  first  engage- 
ment in  which  the  Prussians  had  entered 
the  lists  with  their  ancient  ally ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  33d  of  th^  following  month  that 
the  contest  in  this  quarter  was  renewed. 
On  that  day.  General  Essen,  who  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  strong  force  was 
advancing  from  the  side  of  Germany  to  re- 
inforce the  hesie^ng  army,  determmed  to 
attack  the  Prussians,  and  to  drive  them 
back  to  Mitau.  The  attack  was  made 
with  great  spirit,  and  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. But  the  incautious  intrepidity  of 
the  Russian  troops  havinor  hurried  them 
into  an  eager  and  disorderly  pursuit,  their 
ranks  were  laid  open,  and  a  large  body  of 
Prussian  cavalry,  perceiving  the  advan- 
tage that  presented  itself,  rusned  upon  the 
advancing  Russians,  and  inflicted  a  terrible 
slaughter.  Notwithstanding  the  surprise, 
of  this  assault,  the  Russians  receded  not 
from  the  field  till  it  was  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  when  they 
gallantly  and  deliberately  retreated  beyond 
their  lines  of  defence.  This  adverse  turn 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  day  save  the  enemy 
time  to  rally  his  ranks,  and  to  return  to  his 
guns,  from  which  he  had  been  driven. 
Battle  was  again  offered,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  which  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
Russian  army,  and  the  engagenicnt  was 
renewed  with  increased  fuiy.  The  Prus- 
sians foufrht  with  distinguished  bravery* 
but  Russian  energy  at  length  prevailedy 
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and  the  discomfited  Hank  of  the  eneni^ 
assamed  a  retrograde  movement,  and  ulti- 
mately abandoned  the  field. 

Prince  Wittgenstein,  who  continued  to 
occupy  the  g^round  gained  from  the  enemy 
on  the  Petersburg  road,  having  now  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Din»>oarg,  de- 
termined to  dislodge  Marshal  Ondinot  from 
his  fortified  position  at  Polotsk.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  the  Russian  general  ad- 
vanced in  two  columns,  and  after  a  few 
hours  reached  the  ground  on  which  he 
meant  to  give  the  Fronch  battle.  A  heavy 
firo  from  a  Russian  battery,  directed  against 
the  enemy's  masses,  while  they  were  yet 
unformed,  created  the  utmost  confusion; 
while  a  concentrated  charge  of  cavalry  com- 
pletely laid  open  the  flank  of  the  French 
army.  At  this  crisis,  Marshal  Oudinot  re- 
c^ved  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
which  oblig^  him  to  retire  from  the  field ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Prince  Witt- 
genstein was  enabled  to  take  possession 
of  the  intrench  ments,  erected  by  the  enemy, 
in  front  of  Polotsk.  General  St.  Cyr,  on 
whom  the  command  of  this  division  of  the 
French  army  had  now  devolved,  animated 
by  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  disaster  of 
the  17th,  determined  to  renew  the  conflict 
on  the  following  day.  On  this  occasion, 
Count  Wrede  commanded  the  Bavarians 
on  the  right;  General  Maison  was  intrustr 
ed  with  the  left ;  and  *  General  St.  Cyr  in 
person  led  the  centre.  Prince  Wittgen- 
stein, availing  himself  of  the  intrenchments 
obtained  from  the  enemy  on  the  preceding 
day,  determined  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  attack  was  commenced  by  a 
discharge  of  the  Bavarian  artillery,  which 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  general  and 
destructive  fire  from  the  whole  of  the 
French  line.  The  French  had  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  left  by  a  well-appointed 
battery,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina ; 
but  the  Russians,  regardless  of  this  ad- 
vantage, charged  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
ffuns,  and  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
drove  the  front  line  back  upon  the  reserve. 
The  contest  in  the  centre,  where  the  com- 
manders-in-chief on  both  sides  were  array- 
ed against  each  other,  was  maintained 
with  the  most  obstinate  bravery;  but 
the  steady  courage  of  the  Russians  at 
length  prevailed,  and  obliged  St.  Cyr  to 
fall  back  upon  his  lines  of  defence.  The 
right,  yet  unbroken,  distinguished  itself 
by  memorable  acts  of  bravery ;  but  Gene- 
ral Wrede,  finding  all  his  exertions  to  re- 
sist the  Russian  columns  unavailing,  felt 
Vimself  obliged  to  follow  the  retreating 
legions,  and,  like  them,  to  seek  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Polotsk.  The  batSe 
continued  for  twelve  honre;  and  the  pur- 
suit, which  was  continued  into  the  streets 


of  the  city,  did  not  cease  till  midnisfat. 
The  number  of  prisoners  made  by  the  Ku8» 
sians  during  the  17th  and  18th  amounted 
to  three  thousand,  including  thirty  officers. 
The  killed  on  both  sides  are  variously 
estimated,  but  that  the  victory  was  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price  will  appear  clear, 
when  it  is  stated,  tnat  three  Russian  gene- 
ral ofilcers — Berg,  Hamen,  and  Kazatichov- 
sky,  were  numbered  among  the  wounded. 
The  splendid  victories  achieved  in  this 
quarter,  were,  however,  of  inestimable 
value,  and  it  was  probably  to  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Russian  armies  und^ 
Prince  Wittgenstein,  that  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburg  owed  its  deliverance  from  that 
disastrous  fate  which  now  awaited  the  ao- 
cient  capital  of  the  empire. 

Bonaparte  remained  at  Vitepsk  until  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  reinforce- 
ments from  Tilsit  were  advancing  upon 
Wilna;  he  then  resolved  immediately  to 
attack  Smolensk,  and  with  Uiis  view,  Mu-' 
rat  and  Beauharnois  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance on  the  13th  of  August,  and  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Dnieper — the  Borysthe- 
nes  of  the  Greeks.  The  Russian  general- 
in-chief,  aware  of  these  movements,  order- 
ed Prince  Banation  to  fall  back  on  Smo- 
lensk on  the  MOSCOW  road  ;  while,  on  the 
14th,  he  himself  retired  to  the  hiffh  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  oy  which 
Smolensk  is  commanded.  Here  he  learn- 
ed that  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Russian 
army  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Kra»- 
noi,  and  that  their  columns  were  rapidly 
advancing.  The  ^rrison  of  Smolensk 
was  in  the  mean  Ume  strengthened,  and 
the  necessary  preparations  made  to  arrest 
the  further  progress  of  the  invaders. 

Smolensk,  a  town  of  importance  in  the 
empire,  and  like  Moscow,  honoured  by  the 
appellation  of  the  sacred,  and  of  the  key 
of  Russia,  contains  about  13,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  situated  on  the  heights  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  was  then 
surrounded  by  fortifications  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  character.  An  old  wall,  in  some 
places  dilapidated,  was  defended  by  about 
thirty  towere,  which  seemed  to  flank  the 
battlements ;  and  there  was  an  ill-contrived 
work,  called  the  Royal  Bastion,  which  serv- 
ed as  a  species  of  citadel.  The  walls  how- 
ever, being  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  twenty- 
five  high,  and  there  being  a  ditch  of  some 
depth,  the  tower,  though  not  defensible  if 
regularly  approached,  might  be  held  against 
a  coup  de  main.  The  greatest  inconve- 
nience arose  from  the  suburbs,  which, 
being  adjacent  to  the  wall  of  the  town, 
preserved  the  assailants  from  the  fire  of 
the  besieged,  as  they  approached  it. 

The  communication  between  the  gar- 
rison of  Smolensk,  now  thirty  t^iousand 
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strong,  and  the  anny  under  Barolay  de 
Tolly,  was  fully  established  by  three 
bridges;  and  the  ancient . walls  of  that 
city,  although  ill  adapted  to  resist  the  ope- 
rations of  modem  warfare,  were  mounted 
with  cannon,  tha^  no  adyantage  might  be 
left  unimproved.  Smolensk,  which  form- 
ed the  only  faTourable  position  for  defence 
on  the  west  of  Moscow,  was  an  object  of 
Great  importance  to  the  enemy,  and  the  ar- 
aour  of  the  Russians  in  its  defence  was  in- 
creased by  an  order  ffiTen  to  the  army  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  give  battle  to 
the  invaders,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  this 
ancieflt  city. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Napoleon  was 
at  the  head  of  his  army  before  Smolensk, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  ascertained  the 
strength,  and  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  Russians,  than  he  immediately  decided 
on  his  plan  of  operations.  The  object  of 
the  emperor  was  to  carry  the  intrenched 
suburbs  of  the  ciw,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  destroy  the  bridges,  by  which  a  commu- 
nication was  maintained  between  the  gar- 
rison and  the  army  on  the  heights.  With 
this  view,  Marshal  Ney  was  ordered  to 
take  the  position  on  the  left,  inclining  to- 
wards the  Borysthenes ;  the  command  of 
the  centre  was  confided  to  Marshal  Da- 
voust ;  and  Prince  Poniatowski  command 
ed  on  the  right ;  the  reserves,  consisting 
of  cavalry,  under  Murat  and  Beauhamois, 
formed  the  rear ;  and  the  emperor  himself 
remained  with  the  guards.  On  the  17th, 
about  noon,  the  contest  began,  and  the  fire 
from  the  Russian  cannon  was  answered  by 
the  French  with  energy  and  effect.  Ponia- 
towski was  now  ordered  to  advance,  and, 
having  succeeded  in  driving  a  body  of 
Russians  from  a  formidable  position  on  the 
right,  a  battery  was  instantly  constructed, 
and  directed  against  the  bridges.  Ani- 
mated by  this  success,  the  enemy  pushed 
forward  in  creat  numbers,  and  drove  the 
Russians  be&re  them  into  their  intrench- 
ments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  For 
two  hours,  this  sanguinary  and  unequal 
contest  was  maintained  with  mat  firm- 
ness. Every  moment,  the  fi^t  became 
more  arduous,  and  the  operations  of  the 
Russians  beg^an  to  be  impeded  by  the 
heaps  of  slain  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  In  these  desperate  dreum- 
stances,  they  retired,  still  fighting,  into  the 
city,  and  already  the  French  were  under 
its  walls.  The  centre  of  the  enemy's 
army  now  penetrated  into  the  ci^,  and  on 
the  left  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw within  the  ramparts.  General  Bar^ 
clay  de  Tolly,  perceiving  that  the  assault 
of  the  town  was  likely  to  be  attempted, 
reinforced  the  garrison  with  two  new  divi- 
sions, and  two  regiments  of  in&ntry  of  the 


guards.  The  battle  continued  to  rage 
after  the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  hori- 
zon. As  the  night  advanced,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  city  was  on  fire;  Uie 
flames  were  seen  distinctly  to  communi- 
cate to  the  principal  quarters ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  nne  summer's  night,  Smolensk 
presented  to  the  contending  armies  the 
same  spectacle  that  Vesuvius  sometimes 
offers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naples.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French 
grenadiers  advanced  to  mount  the  breach ; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  they  approached 
without  resistance,  and  soon  discovered  that 
the  place  was  entirely  evacuated.  All  die 
streets  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
expiring  Russians,  over  which  the  flames 
shed  a  melancholy  glare,  that  filled  the 
imagination  with  awe,  and  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  the  surrounding  scene.  When 
the  French  leader  entered  the  city  on  the 
following  morning,  he  found  it  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and,  in  an  agony  of  disappointment^ 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Never  was  a  war  prose- 
cuted with  such  ferocity;  never  did  de- 
fence put  on  so  hostile  a  shape  against 
the  common  feelings  of  self-preservation. 
These  people  treat  their  own  country  as  if 
they  were  its  enemies." 

It  had  hitherto  been  supposed  that  Na- 
poleon would,  for  the  present  season,  finish 
Kis  conquests  by  taking  the  two  towns  of 
Vitepsk  and  Smolensk,  which,  by  their 
position,  closed  the  narrow  passage  com- 
prised between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
bwina.  His  army  considered  these  two 
towns  as  points  for  their  repose  on  the  ap- 

firoach  of  winter ;  and  if  their  leader  had 
imited  the  operations  of  this  campaign  to 
fortifying  Vitepsk  and  Smolensk;  and 
more  especially  if  he  had  orsanized  Po- 
land, the  whole  of  which  had  been  con- 
Sjuered ;  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
ollowing  spring,  he  would  have  forced 
the  Russians  either  to  subscribe  to  his 
conditions,  or  to  hazard  the  destruction 
of  both  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  But, 
dazzled  by  his  successes,  and  ^*  hurried 
away  by  a  fatality,"  he  ventured  upon  the 
grand  road  to  Moscow,  throuj;h  a  country 
everywhere  devastated  at  his  approach, 
and  with  the  hostile  army  under  Tschika- 
koff  cantoned  in  his  rear. 

The  condition  of  the  French  army  at 
this  period,  presented  nothing  that  could 
impart  confiaence  to  an  invMcr.  When 
Napoleon  entered  the  country,  only  six 
weeks  before,  the  corps  which  formed  his 
operating  army,  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  ninetjr-seven  thousand  men; 
and  by  the  5th  of  August,  when  preparing 
to  br^  up  from  Vitepsk,  that  number 
was  diminished  to  oneiuindred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand,  not  two-thirds  of  their  ori- 
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ffinal  number,  and  a  great  additional  loss 
had  been  sustained  in  the  movements  and 
encounters  on  the  Dnieper.  The  wounded 
of  the  armjr  were  in  the  most  miserable 
state ;  and  it  was  in  rain  that  the  surgeons 
tore  up  their  own  linen  for  dressing[S ;  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  using  also 
parchment,  and  the  down  that  grows  on 
the  birch  trees :  it  is  therefore  not  wonder- 
ful that  few  recovered. 

After  the  fall  of  Smolensk,  the  pursuit 
by  the  French  corps  under  Marshal  Ney 
was  so  prompt,  that  Baron  KoriT,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  Russian  rearward 
was  confided,  found  his  progress  interrupt- 
ed, the  enemy  havingr  pre-^^scupied  his 
line  of  march.  A  fnnous  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted  till  midnight,  when  the  ene- 
my was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  to  leave 
the  Russians  at  liberty  to  direct  their  fu- 
ture movements  without  molestation. 

The  Russians  still  continued  to  retreat, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  inva- 
ders arrived  at  Viasma.  The  retreating 
army,  following  up  their  determination  to 
lay  the  country  waste,  had  given  up  this 
city  to  the  flames,  and  on  tne  arrival  of 
the  French  they  found  the  dwellings  of 
its  ten  thousand  inhabitants  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

At  this  period,  the  chief  command  of  the 
Russian  armywas  transferred  from  Greneral 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  to  Prince  Kutusoff— a 
general  grown  hoary  in  arms,  on  whom  the 
Muscovites  reposed  the  hopes  of  their 
country,  and  whose  arrival  was  hailed  by 
the  array  with  unbounded  exultation.  Ku- 
tusofif  had  scarcely  arrived  at  head-quarters, 
when  he  announced  to  his  troops  that  no 
more  retrograde  movements  were  to  be 
made  by  the  Russians ;  and  that  he  might 
the  better  defend  Moscow,  he  chose  a  strong 
position  at  the  village  of  Borodino,  about 
twelve  versts  in  advance  of  Mojaisk.  At 
a  small  distance  from  this  village,  there  is 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  runs  a  rivu- 
let, and  of  which  the  Russian  general 
availed  himself  for  the  protection  of  his 
right  and  centre;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  committed  to  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  and  of  the  latter  to  General 
Benningsen,  while  the  left,  under  Prince 
Bagration,  stretched  to  the  village  of  Se- 
menovka.  The  general-in-chief  communi- 
cated the  plans  which  he  had  formed  to  his 
officers ;  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  by  his 
presence  and  exhortations,  and  made  every 
arrangement  to  secure  success  in  the  ap- 
proacning  conflict. 

It  was  remarked,  that  as  soon  as  Bona- 
parte was  apprized  of  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Kutusofi*  to  the  command  of  the 
Russian  army,  he  became  more  cautious  in 
bis  operations,  and  paid  this  silent  and  in- 


voluntary tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  an 
tagonist.      On  the  30th  of  August,    the 
French  emperor  had  reached  Viasma,  and 
on  the  4th  of  September  he  advanced  into 
the  vidni^  of  Borodino.    On  the  5th,  the 
reconnoitring  narties  of  .the  enemy  were 
rapidly  suoceeaed  by  strong  masses  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  which  by  advancing  on 
the  Russian  left,  unequivocally  indicated 
the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  direct   his 
efforts  against  that  part  of  the  army  under 
KutusoC  which  the  prince  expected  would 
be  the  first  assailed.    The  rear-guard  of 
the  Russian  army,  under  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Konovitzen,  was  still  a  little  in  front  of 
the  Russian  left,  where  it  was  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity.     After  a  short  re- 
sistance, this  corps  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  Prince  Bastion's  line,  under 
cover  of  a  redoubt  which  was  erected  on  a 
height   between  two  woods,  where  the 
Russians  had  placed  a  corps  of  nine  tiiou- 
sand  men.    Napoleon,  havmg  reconnoitred 
this  position,  resolved  to  carry  the  height. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  Murat, 
to  pass  the  Kaluga,  while  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  who  haa  marched  to  the  right, 
was  directed  to  turn  the  position.    At  four 
o'clock  the  attack  commenced ;  and  an  ob- 
stinate contest  ensued.     The    post  was 
abandoned  and  re-taken  by  the  Russians 
four  different  times,  but  they  were  at  last 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  to  leave  the  for- 
tified eminence  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
The  whole  of  the  6th  of  September  was 
employed  in  active  preparations  for  the 
conflict  which  was  expected  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Russia. 

The  skill  and  activity  of  Napoleon  were 
eminently  conspicuous  on  this  occasion. 
The  height  which  his  troops  had  carried 
on  the  5th  was  now  covered  with  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery;  three  other  bat- 
teries, two  of  which  were  directed  against 
the  centre,  and  one  against  the  left  of  the 
Russians,  were  constructed;  detachments 
of  artillery  were  also  distributed  along  the 
French  line,  and  not  less  than  a  thousand 
pieces  of  cannon  on  each  side,  were  ready 
to  open  their  fire.  It  was  obvious,  that  the 
chief  efforts  of  the  French  army  were  to  be 
directed  against  the  Russian  left;  and 
every  tiling  that  military  skill  and  enter- 
prise could  effect,  was  done  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  this  quarter.  Nor  were  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Russian  commander  less  ju- 
dicious. Kutusoff"  quickly  penetrated  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy,  ana  strengthened 
his  left  with  the  elite  of  his  army,  which 
he  formed  into  two  lines,  supported  by 
cavalry  and  artillery.  A  strong  body  of 
the  militia  of  Moscow  was  posted  m  a 
wood  on  the  left,  that  they  might  act  on 
the  enemy's  right  and  rear,  should  he  at- 
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tempt  to  tarn  the  Rassian  flank.  Strong 
batteries  were  also  constructed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  centre  and  other  parts  of  the 
army  ;  a  greneral  battle  had  now  become  in- 
eTitable,  and  the  combatants  on  each  side 
were  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.* 

The  veteran  hero  by  whom  thej  were 
commanded,  well  knew  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  different  principles  of  action 
which  guide  the  Russian  soldiers ;  and  he 
did  not  omit  on  this  ^eat  occasion  to  touch 
their  feelinss  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
sacred  emblems,  saved  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Smolensk,  were  carried  along  the  lines  by 
the  priests  attached  to  the  army,  and  in- 
spired the  soldiers  to  a  degree  which 
cannot  easily  be  conceived  by  nations  far 
removed  frdm  these  vivifying  superstitions. 
While  the  minds  of  the  troops  were  in  this 
state  of  excitement.  Prince  Kntusoff  pro- 
noonced  a  speech,  which,  as  it  was  de- 
lirered  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  greatest 
batUes  fought  in  modem  times,  and  as  it 
dbaracterizes  the  general  and  his  troops,  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved : 

*■  BROTBns  Alto  FBLLOw  SoLDuns !"  Mud  he, 
"*  Behold  bejfore  yoo,  in  tbow  lacred  repreaenta^ 
tMOi  of  the  holy  objects  of  oar  wonhip,  an  appeal 
whi^  callp  alottd  upon  heaven  to  unite  with  roan 
t  the  tyrannic  troubler  of  the  world.    Not 


iient  with  delacii^  the  image  of  God,  in  the  pei 
^a  of  miUiooa  of  hia  creaturea,  thia  oniverHU  t] 
nnt,  thia  arch  lebel  to  all  lawa  human  and  divine, 
bceaka  into  the  aanctuary,  poUutea  it  with  blood, 
overthrowi  iia  altan,  tiamplea  on  iti  ritea,  and 
•Tpoaea  the  eric  of  the  Lord  (conaecreted  in  theae 
My  inaignia  of  our  church)  to  all  the  profano- 
lionaof  accident,  of  the  elementa,  and  of  unaancti- 
fied  handa.  Fear  not  then,  but  that  the  God  whose 
altan  have  been  ao  insulted  by  the  very  worm 
hia  almighty  fiat  haa  raiaed  from  the  dust,  fear  not 
that  He  wiU  not  be  with  you!  that  he  will  not 
Btntch  forth  hb  ahield  over  your  ranks;  and 
with  the  awoid  of  Michael  &[fat  againat  hia  ene- 

•*ThiB  ia  the  ftith  in  which  I  will  fight  and 
eonqoer!  Thia  ia  the  fiuth  in  which  i  would 
fi^t  and  lall.  and  atiU  behold  the  final  victory 
with  my  dying  eyea !  SoUiera !  do  your  part 
Think  on  the  Darning  aacrifioe  of  your  ciuea— 
think  of  yonr  wivea,  your  chiMren,  looking  lo  you 
for  proiectioii — think  on  yonr  empeior,  your  lords, 
legarding  yoo  aa  the  ainewa  of  their  atrength  ;— 
and,  befiire  lo^noRow'a  aun  aeti,  write  your  laith 
and  your  fealty  on  the  field  of  your  country  with 
the  Ufe*a  blood  of  the  invader  and  hia  legional" 

The  morning  of  the  7th  of  September 
St  length  appeared;  and  thousands  beheld 
the  dawn  for  the  last  time.  The  moment 
had  arrived,  when  the  discharge  of  two 
thousand  cannon  was  to  break  the  pause 
of  expectation,  and  to  arouse  at  once  all 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  opening  dzj  is 
thas  described  in  the  eighteenth  bulletin  of 
*he  French  army : 


bnUetia  of  the  fVaneh  arny,  dated 
*      10. 1818. 
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**  On  the  7tfi,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Emperor  Napol<K)n,  aurrooiided  by  his  manhals, 
appeared  on  the  poaition  taken  up  on  the  preceding 
evening.  It  then  rained,  but  now  the  aun  rose 
without  clouds.  *  It  u  At  tun  of  Austerliiz  V  ex- 
claimed the  eropeior,  *  although  but  September, 
it  ia  as  cold  as  December  in  Moravia!'  The 
army  received  the  omen.  The  drums  beat ;  and 
the  order  of  the  day  was  issued  in  these  words  >- 

**  Soldiers !  fiefere  you  is  the  field  you  have  ao 
ardently  desired !  The  victory  depends  upon  you. 
It  is  necessary  to  you.  ft  will  give  you  abun- 
dance, good  winter-quarters,  and  a  quick  return 
to  your  country*  Conduct  yourselves  as  when  at 
Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Vitepsk,  at  Smolensk, 
and  the  latest  posterity  will  cite  with  pride  your 
conduct  on  this  day.  They  will  say — Ht  loostn 
that  great  battieunaer  the  toaUt  of  Motcwa** 

At  four  oVlock  in  the  morning,  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Davoust  and  Prince  Poniatow- 
ski  advanced  by  the  wood  which  support- 
ed the  Russian  left ;  at  six,  the  action  coin- 
menced,  and  the  enemy  experienced  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of 
the  redoubts  which  he  had  taken  on  the  5th. 
Marshal  Ney,  in  the  mean  time,  bore  down 
with  creat  force  on  the  Russian  centre,  and 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  assailed  the  right. 
General  as  the  attack  seemed,  the  corps 
of  Prince  Bagration  had  to  sustain  the 
accumulated  weight  of  nearly  half  the 
French  army,  ife  resolution  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  on  his  flank,  was  conspicu- 
ous; they  charged  the  Russians  even  to 
the  batteries,  and  both  cavalry  and  infan- 
try were  mown  down  by  i4he  cannon.  For ' 
tmee  hours,  this  furious  attack  continued 
without  effect ;  and  Bonaparte,  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  station,  ordered 
up  reinforcements  of  troops  under  Marshal 
Murat  and  Count  Caulincourt,  supported 
hj  fifly  additional  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
vigour  of  the  onset,  thus  strengthened, 
was  found  irresistible,  and  Prince  Bagra- 
tion was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  se- 
cond line  of  the  army,  while  the  enemy 
turned  a^nst  the  retiring  columns  the 
ffuns  which  had  just  been  abandoned. 
Prince  Kntusoff,  seeing  the  left  of  his 
army  thus  overpowered,  ordered  up  to  its 
support,  from  tne  reserve,  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  and  grenadiers ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  regain  their  lost  position,  the  mi- 
litia and  oUier  troops  which  had  been  post- 
ed in  the  wood,  rushed  forward,  and  took 
a  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  enemy.  The 
shock  of  this  concentrated  force  obliged 
the  French  in  their  turn  to  ^ve  way,  and 
Napoleon  had  the  mortification  to  behold 
the  choicest  of  his  troops  driven  from  their 
dearly  acquired  conquest  with  immense  loss. 
On  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  a 
combat  scarcely  less  obsunate  was  main- 
tained :  the  viceroy  nuide  repeated  efforts 
to  carry  the  village  of  BorooiDO,  and  the 
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redoubts  by  which  it  was  protected ;  but 
his  failure  in  all  of  them  was  complete, 
and  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  The  Russian  commander  was  now 
enabled  to  reinforce  his  centre,  where  the 
battle  still  raged  with  undiminished  vio- 
lence. The  thunder  of  a  thousand  pieces 
of  artillery,  was  answered  by  an  equal 
number  on  the  part  of  the  French.  A  veil 
of  smoke  shut  out  the  combatants  from  the 
sun,  and  left  them  no  other  light  to  pursue 
the  work  of  death  but  the  irashes  which 
blazed  from  the  cannon  and  musketry. 
The  sabres  of  for^  thousand  dragoons  met 
each  other,  clashing  in  the  homd  gloom ; 
and  the  moving  ramparts  of  countless 
bayonets,  bursting  through  the  rolling  va- 
pour, strewed  the  earth  with  heaps  of 
slain.*  Night  at  last  arrived,  and  added 
to  the  sublime  honors  of  the  scene. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory;!  ^"^ 
the  impartial  historian  can  award  it  to  nei- 
ther. The  Russians  failed  in  their  object, 
which  was,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  preserve  ^e  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  French,  instead  of 
realizing  another  day  of  Austerlitz,  were 
obliged  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  to  retreat 
for  several  versts,  leaving  their  heroic  ad- 
versary in  possession  of  the  field.  The 
return  of  day  presented  a  scene  calculated 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  The  carnage 
on  both  sides  was  immense.  The  Rus- 
sians estimated  their  own  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  at  40,000  men,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  at  60,000.  The  enemy,  in  put- 
ting in  their  claim  to  the  victory,  assert, 
that  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Russians 
is  rated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand.  *'  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  say  they, 
**  the  Russian  redoubts  were  taken,  and 
our  artillery  crowned  his  heights.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Russians  had  lost  all 
hope ;  the  battle  was  ended ;  the  cannon- 
ade still  continued;  the  enemy  fought 
for  retreat  and  safety,  but  no  longer  for 
victory.  Never  was  there  seen  such  a 
field  of  battle;  out  of  six  dead  bodies 
there  were  five  Russians  for  one  French- 
man. Forty  Russian  generals  were  kill- 
ed, wounded,  or  taken.  The  emperor  (Na- 
poleon) was  never  exposed;  neither  the 
foot  nor  the  horse  guards  were  engaged, 
or  lost  a  single  man."  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  termination  of  the  bat- 
tle  of^Borodino,  by  the  French.    With 

*  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Namtiveof  the  Rus- 
sian Campsign. 

t  Te  Deum  was  oolebrated  nearly  at  the  same 
lime  both  in  the  Greet  Cathedral  at  St.  Peteisburg, 
and  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  lor 
the  ▼ietorjr  of  Boradino. 


statements  so  contradictory,  the  present  «g« 
and  posterity  must  labour  under  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  just  eonelnsion,  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  battles  of  a  dubious  u- 
sue,  the  result  alone  must  decide  the  tb- 
liditv  of  the  conflicting  claims. 

The  Rilssians  lost  some  officers  of  dis 
tinction,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Toutchkoff  and  Konovitzen ;  and  the  gal- 
lant Prince  Bagration  afterwards  died  of 
his  wounds.  Of  the  French  generals,  Au- 
gustus Caulincourt  and  Montbrun  were 
numbered  among  the  slain,  and  Generals 
Plausanne,  Houard,  Grouchy,  Rapp,  and 
Morand,  shared  the  same  fate.  (75) 

A  feeling  of  astonishment  was  universal 
among  all  those  to  whom  the  plans  of  the 
Russians  were  unknown,  when  they  learn- 
ed the  determination  of  Field-marshal  Kn- 
tusofF*  to  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate- 
Moscow,  the  ancient  and  venerable  capita] 
of  the  Russians — ^the  grand  repository  of 
their  wealth,  tlie  centre  of  their  patnodc 
affections.  For  such  a  city  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  even  a  beaten  army 
would  have  continued  to  struggle,  but  that 
con(]uerors,  who  had  shed  so  much  blood 
in  its  defence,  should  willingly  give  up 
the  stake  for  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
seemed  wholly  inexplicable.  Yet  no  sooner^ 
did  the  Russian  general  learn  that  the 
French  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  and 
were  advancing  to  the  grates  of  the  ancient 
capital,  than  he  march^  his  army  through 
Moscow,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Calouga  road. 

To  explain  the  extraordinary  determina- 
tion taken  by  Marshal  Kntusoff,  he  address- 


(75)  Of  the  French  officeis  here  maotioDcd, 
only  Generals  Caulinooart,  (brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Dukeof  Vicensa,)  Montbran,  and  Aionuad. 
wer^  killed.  General  Grouchy  was  severely 
wounded.  That  the  French  famed  a  victory  at 
Mojaisk,  no  one  can  doubt  who  oonsiden  the 
result  and  the  object  which  each  commander  had 
in  view  in  giving  battle.  The  French,  from  the 
best  accounts,  captured  fifty  pieces  of  artiUeiy, 
and  many  thousand  prisoners,  and  while  their  Iosb 
did  not  exceed  20,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  thai 
of  the  Rusrians  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
90.000.  The  field  of  battle,  too^  was  gained  by 
the  French,  for  in  contradictioQ  to  tM  Russian 
statement,  the  former  are  said  in  most  of  the  pii- 
vate  histories  (to  which  more  credit  ought  to  be 
given  than  to  the  official  bulletins)  to  have  en- 
camped on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Rossiam.  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  gave  battle  with  the  hope  of 
saving  Moscow,  and  were  unquestionaUy  defeat 
ed  in  this  olgect  Still,  they  fought  with  anex 
ampled  courage  and  fiimness,  and  their  savage 
valour,  strengmened  by  religion  and  love  of  oood- 
try,  was  tuffh  bafHing  the  skill  and  overpowering 
the  intrepidity  of  the  French  troopa. 

*  The  rank  of  field-marshal  was  conferred  oo 
Prince  Kutusofi;  by  his  sovereign,  for  the  gel 
lantiy  and  ddU  dispbyed  by  that  geiieial  in  the 
battle  of  Borodino. 
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ed  a  letter  to  his  soTereign  od  the  16th.  The 
sacrifice  of  Moscow  was,  he  said,  a  dread- 
ful alternative  to  every  Russian;  bat  it 
^ras  a  sacrifice  of  a  great  city,  for  the  pre- 
serration  of  a  mighty  empire.  Had  Mos^ 
cow  been  defend^  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  rich  proyinces  of  Toula  and  Kalooga, 
ttouk  wliich  the  resources  of  the  army  were 
drawn,  must  have  been  abandoned.  The 
army  would  have  been  ruined,  and  the  em- 
pire might  hare  been  lost.  By  relinquish- 
iBg  Moscow,  the  Russian  army  became 
master  of  the  Toula  and  Kalouga  roads, 
covered  those  fertile- provinces,  maintained 
its  communication  with  the  corps  of  Tor- 
maxow  and  Tschikakofi*,  interrupted  the 
enemy's  line  of  operations  from  Smolensk 
to  Moscow,  cut  off  the  suupties  which  he 
expected  ftom  his  rear,  and  actually  block- 
aded him  in  the  capital.  The  occupation 
of  Trer  by  General  Winzingerode  com- 
pleted the  line  drawn  round  the  enemy; 
and  the  Russian  general  in  conclusion  pro- 
mised, that  **the  invader  should  soon  be 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  the 


Count  Rostopchin,  the  military  governor 
of  MoBcg:«v,  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
labours  to  prepare  for  the  defence  or  the 
evacuation  of  that  city.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  equip  and  organize  the  in- 
habitants for  the  army.  Orders  had  been 
issued  for  the  removal  of  every  thing  in 
Che  capital  that  might  be  an  acceptable 
spoil  to  the  enemy.  The  archives  of  the 
empire,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Kremlin, 
were  taken  to  places  of  safety;  and  the 
princes  and  nobles  resident  in  Moscow 
had  transported  a  large  share  of  their  pro- 
perty into  the  more  distant  provinces. 
Count  Rostopchin  was  a  man  of  worth  and 
talent,  of  wit  also,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, joined  to  a  certain  eccentricity. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he 
had  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  with 
favourable  reports  and  loyal  declarations, 
suited  to  infuse  security  into  the  public 
mind.  After  the  fate  of  Smolensk,  how- 
ever, and  especially  after  the  recommence- 
ment of  Napoleon's  march  eastward,  many 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Moscow  re- 
moved or  concealed  their  most  valuable 
effects,  and  left  the  city  themselves.  Ros- 
topchin, nevertheless,  continued  his  as- 
surances, and  used  various  means  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  there  was  no  daneer. 
Among  other  contrivances,  he  enga«3  a 
great  number  of  females  in  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  very  large  balloon,  from  which 
he  was  to  shower  down  fire,  as  the  people 
believed,  upon  the  French  army,  under 
this  pretext,  he  is  stated  to  have  collected 
a  large  quantity  of  fire-works  and  combus- 
tibles, actually  destined  for  a  very  different 


purpose.  The  scene  which  imperial  Mos- 
cow, so  recently  the  pride  of  the  Russian 
empire,  now  presenteoi,  was  deplorable  be- 
yond aJl  description.  Two  hundred  and 
fiftv  thousand  human  beings,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  were  driven  from  theh 
homes,  ignorant  where  they  might  seek 
protection,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  approaching  Russian  winter.  The 
great  mass  of  them  abandoned  their  homes 
with  precipitation;  others,  whose  minds 
were  influenced  by  stronger  inpulses,  and 
who  had  vowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
invaders,  remained  in  the  city.  '  The  go- 
vernor, having  made  every  preparation, 
gave  the  signal  for  evacuatinff  tne  place 
on  the  13th  of  September,  and  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants,  proceeded  to  join  the  grand 
army.* 

On  the  14th  of  September,  at  noon, 
while  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians  was 
in  the  act  of  evacuatinff  Moscow,  Napoleon 
reached  the  hill  called  the  Mount  of  Sal- 
vation, because  it  is  there  where  the  na- 
tives kneel  and  cross  themselves,  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  holy  city. 

Moscow  seemed  ais  lordly  and  striking 
as  ever,  with  the  steeples  of  its  thirty 
churches,  and  its  copper  domes  glittering 
in  the  sun ;  its  palaces  of  eastern  architec- 
ture mingled  with  trees,  and  surround^ 
with  gaidens;  and  its  Kremlin,  a  huge 
triangular  mass  of  towers,  resembline  both 
a  palace  and  a  castle,  which  rose  like  a 
citadel  out  of  the  general  mass  of  groves 
and  buildings.  But  not  a  chimney  sent 
up  smoke,  not  a  man  appeared  on  tlie  bat- 
tlements, or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon  gazed, 
every  moment  expecting  to  see  a  train  of 
bearded  boyards  arriving,  to  throw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth  at 
his  disposal.  His  first  exclamation  was, 
'« Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  cityl"^ 
His  next, '« It  was  full  time.*' — His  annv, 
less  regardful  either  of  the  past  or  the  fu- 
ture, &ed  their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their 
wishes,  and  a  shout  of  *'  Moscow ! — Mos- 
cow !''*-passed  from  rank  to  rank. 

The  advanced  guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  Naples,  entered  the 


*  '*  The  circuit  of  Moicow  hat  been  varioiMly 
■tated;  it  ma^  perhape  be  about  96  ventt  (So 
milee),  but  thia  includM  many  void  nieces.  The 
popttlatioD  »,  ae  oroal,  exaggerated.  It  m  decided- 
ly greater  than  that  of  St  Petenburg— perhaps 
three  or  four  timea  as  macb,  judging  from  the 
oonoourae  in  the  ttreets.  The  extent,  in  compari- 
•on  with  that  of  Petersburg,  it  nearly  twelve  to 
one ;  yet,  by  the  maater  of  the  police,  of  all  men 
the  moat  likely  to  know,  the  ponilation  ia  estimat- 
ed at  only  SSO,000  fixed  inhabitanta.  The  aer 
vents  and  numerooa  retainers  of  the  noblea,  may 
be  perhapa  eatimated  at  nearly  90,000,  who  are 
only  here  m  mntBtr—Btber't  MSS,JcmmQL 
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gates  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  con- 
gaest.  The  troops  moved  towards  the 
Kremlin,  where  a  body  of  the  self-devoted 
citizens  had  stationed  themselves;  but, 
the  **holy  sate^*  was  instantly  forced,  and 
the  "  sacred  fortress,"  which,  in  confidence 
of  superstition,  was  held  to  be  impregna*- 
ble,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.* 
Scarcely  had  the  French  troops  entered 
the  Kremlin,  when  Moscow  appeared  at 
different  quarters  in  flames.  The  Go- 
vernor Rostopchin,  by  whose  orders  this 
sacrifice  was  made,  had  ordered  the  fire 
engines  to  be  removed  from  the  city,  and 
the  invaders  were  too  intent  upon  plunder, 
to  supffly  their  place  by  those  zealous  and 
persevering  exertions  which  could  alone 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. 

Napoleon  entered  the  city  on  the  15th 
in  sullen  silence,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Kremlin.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  he  directed  that  all  the  Rus- 
sians who  might  be  suspected  of  partici- 
pating in  the  destruction  of  the  city,  by 
setting  fire  to  its  edifices,  should  be  seized 
and  brought  to  instant  trial.  One  hundred 
of  these  unhappy  persons  were  soon  ar- 
raigned before  the  tribunal,  and  questioned 
as  to  their  proceedings ;  but  thou§4i  offered 
a  free  pardon  on  condition  of  divulging  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  city,  they  all  re- 
mained silent;  death  had  lost  its  terrors  to 
them ;  and  they  received  in  succession  the 

*  Moiicow  is  divided  into  five  circlefl,  which  lie 
one  within  anofher.  The  interior  circle  of  the 
Kremlin,  Mffnifytng  a  fi>rtre«,  contaim  the  old 
imperial  paTaoe,  the  patriarchal  palace,  nine  ca- 
thegrala,  nve  convents,  four  parish  churches,  the 
public  offices,  and  the  afMnal.  The  Kremlin  is 
like  nothing  seen  in  Europe.  In  some  parts,  riches 
and  even  elegance  present  themselves ;  in  othere. 
barbarity  and  decay.  Taken  together,  it  is  a  jum- 
ble  of  magnificence  and  ruin.  The  second  cir* 
de  of  the  city  is  called  Kitaigorod ;  in  this  circle, 
are  five  streets,  two  cathe<fnls,  eighteen  parish 
churches,  four  convents,  thirteen  noblemen's 
houses,  and  nine  public  edifices.  The  third  cir- 
cle,  which  surrounds  the  fi>mier,  is  Bdforod. 
Though  the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  city  are 
many  of  them  very  mean,  it  includes  eleven  con- 
vents, seven  abbeys,  sevenlv-«ix  parish  churches, 
and  nine  public  edifices  and  areas.  Semlanoigo- 
rod,  which  is  the  fourth  circle,  is  surrounded,  as 
the  name  iraporti,  by  tamparts  of  earth,  and  con- 
tains two  convents,  one  hundred  and  three  parish 
churches,  a  cloth  manu&ctory,  an  artillery  arse- 
nal, magazines  lor  provisions,  and  a  mint  Round 
these  divisions  of  the  city,  lie  the  vast  suburbs,  or 
the  Slobaia,  which  resemble  villages,  and  in 
which  are  ten  convents  am]  sixty  parish  churches. 
The  view  of  Moscow  finom  the  terrace  of  the 
Kremlin  is  grand  beyond  deecription.  The  num- 
ber of  magnificent  buildings,  the  domes,  the 
towers,  and  the  spires,  which  fill  all  the  pRvpect, 
make  it  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  interseting 
nght  in  Kurope.-.CruiweB'ff  Ooaattssr  and  Dr. 
OarhB's  Trnds  in  1800. 
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balls  of  the  executioner  with  no  other  emo 
tion  than  that  which  was  exhibited  by 
each  in  a  magnanimous  contest  to  become 
the  first  victim. 

One  of  the  buildings  first  consi^ed  to 
the  flames,  was  that  vast  mercantile  pile 
called  the  Exchange;  numerous  ware- 
houses, containing  evenr  kind  of  merchan- 
dise, Uie  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
composed  this  edifice.  The  activity  of 
the  soldieij  was  never  more  visible — not 
in  extinguishing  the  flames,  that  indeed 
was  impossible,  but  in  securing  the  plun- 
der. No  cry  nor  tumult  prevailed  in  this 
scene  of  horror  and  destruction ;  every  one 
found  suflicient  to  satisfy  his  cupidity; 
and  the  falling  roofs  and  exploding  com- 
bustibles alone  broke  in  upon  the  dreadful 
silence.  On  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  a 
violent  wind  prevailed,  which  spread  the 
flames  in  eveiy  direction.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  capital,  for  many  versts,  seem- 
ed at  length  a  sheet  of  flame,  llie  im- 
mense tract  of  land  about  the  river,  which 
was  formerly  covered  with  houses,  was 
one  sea  of  fire ;  and  the  sky  was  hidden 
from  the  view  by  the  tremendous  volumes 
of  smoke  wRich  rolled  over  the  city. 

The  most  heart-rending  scenes  were  now 
presented :  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  had  not  abandoned  the  city,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the 
honses  ;4>ut  Uie  fire,  having  penetrated  to 
almost  ever^  part  of  the  town,  forced  them 
to  quit  their  asylums.  The  aged,  borne 
down  with  grief,  as  much  as  with  years, 
could  hardly  follow  their  families,  and 
numbers  of  them,  lamenting  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  expired  near  the  houses  in 
which  they  drew  their  first  breath.  Pa- 
rents, absorbed  in  the- feelings  of  nature, 
were  seen  emerging  from  their  places  of 
concealment,  saving  nothing  but  thear 
children  from  the  universal  wreck.  The 
streets,  public  buildings,  and  particularly 
the  churches,  were  filled  with  these  un- 
happy people.'  Neither  the  accents  of 
sympathy,  nor  the  voice  of  lamentation, 
were  heard ;  both  the  conqueror  and  con- 
ouered  were  equally  hardened — the  former 
rrom  excess  of  fortune,  the  latter  from  ex- 
cess of  misery.  The  fire,  which  continued 
its  ravages,  soon  reached  the  finest  parts  of 
the  city.  All  those  places  which  had 
been  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 
architecture  and  the  taste  of  their  furniture, 
were  buried  in  the  flames ;  many  of  the 
churches,  with  their  beautiful  steeples, 
resplendent  as  gold,  disappeared ;  and  the 
hospitals,  which  contained  more  than  twen- 
ty thousand  wounded  Russian  soldiers, 
soon  began  to  bum.*    This  oocaaicned  a 


*  LabauiiM*s  nsiimtiva. 
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most  revolting  and  dreadful  scene ;  almost 
all  these  poor  wretches  perished,  and  a 
few  who  still  lingered,  were  seen  crawling 
half  consumed  amonsr  the  smoking  emhers. 
"  Bat  how,**  says  the  French  omcer  from 
whom  we  quote,  ^^  shall  I  describe  the  tu- 
multaous  proceedings,  when  permission 
was  granted  to  pillage  this  immense  city ! 
Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slayes,  and  prosti- 
tutes were  running  through  the  streets, 
penetrating  into  the  deserted  palaces,  and 
seizing  every  article  which  could  gratify 
their  avarice.  Some  were  covering  them- 
selves with  staffs,  of  the  most  costly  fa- 
brics ;  others,  without  any  discrimination, 
placed  rich  and  costly  furs  upon  their 
shoulders ;  and  even  the  gallev-elaves  con- 
cealed their  rags  under  splendid  court 
dresses;  the  rest  crowded  into  cellars,  and 
forcing  open  the  doors,  drank  the  most 
costly  wines,  and  carried  off*  immense 
booty.  This  horrible  pillage  was  not  con- 
finea  to  deserted  honses  alone,  but  extend- 
ed also  to  those  which  were  inhabited. 
All  the  asylums  were  soon  violated ;  and 
the  eiies  of  the  miserable  wretches  who 
fell  under  the  hands  of  the  murderer,  and 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  young  females 
seeking  prof^tion  against  the  brutal  out- 
rages of  a  licentious  soldiery,  added  inex- 
pressibly to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

**  Napoleon  finding  himself  no  longer 
safe  in  Moscow,  the  ruin  of  which  had 
now  become  unavoidable,  left  the  Krem- 
lin, and  established  himself,  with  his  suite, 
in  the  imperial  palace  of  Petrovsky,  four 
versts  from  the  city.  It  now  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  army  should  quit  the  ruins 
of  Moscow,  when  a  scene  of  the  most 
dreadful  confusion  arose.  A  long  line  of 
carriages,  loaded  with  plunder,  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The 
soldiers,  still  stimulated  hj  an  ardent  de- 
sire of  pillage,  ventured  into  the  middle 
of  the  flames.  They  walked  in  blood, 
treading  apon  dead  bodies,  while  burning 
fragments  fell  on  their  murderous  heads. 
They  would  probablv  all  have  perished, 
had  not  an  insupportable  heat  forced  them 
at  last  to  withdraw  from  the  city  and  take 
refuge  in  the  camp.  During  the  four  days 
that  the  army  remained  at  Petrovsky,  Mos- 
cow never  ceased  burning.    In  the  mean 


time,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents:  and  the 
houses  near  the  place  being  too  few  in 
number  for  the  great  multitude  who  were 
encamped  there,  it  became  impossible  to 
obtain  shelter,  and  men,  horses,  and  car- 
riages, bivouacked  in  the  middle  of  the 
fields.  Although  it  was  forbidden  to  go 
into  the  city,  the  soldiers,  drawn  there  by 
hope  of  gain,  betrayed  their  trust,  and  con- 
tinually returned  loaded  with  provisions 
and  merchandise.  Thus  the  French  camp 
no  longer  resembled  an  army,  but  a  fair, 
where  the  soldiers,  metamorphosed  into 
merchants,  sold  the  most  valuable  articles 
at  an  inconsiderable  price ;  and,  although 
encamped  in  the  fields,  and  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  by  a  singular 
contrast,  they  dined  off"  china  plates,  drank 
out  of  silver  vases,  and  possessed  the  rich- 
est and  most  elegant  commodities  of  life, 
that  luxury  could  invent.  But  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petrovsky  at  lensth  became 
unhealthy  and  inconvenient.  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  establish  himself  in  the  Kremlin, 
which  had  not  been  burned,  and  the  guards 
and  staff'  officers  received  orders  to  re-enter 
the  city  on  the  2 1  st  of  September.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  calculations  of  the  geographical 
engineers,  one-tenth  part  of  the  houses  still 
remained,  and  these  being  divided  among 
the  corps  of  the  grand  army,  afforded  them 
quarters."* 

Napoleon  and  his  officers  toiled  hard  to 
restore  some  degree  of  organization  to  the 
army.  The  plundering,  which  coald  not 
be  discontinued,  was  latterly  set  about 
more  regularly ;  and  detachments  were  sent 
to  pillage  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  as  in  turn 
of  duty.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  or  connned  to  their 
quarters  in  the  buildings  which  remained 
entire.  Every  thing  was  done,  to  protect 
the  few  peasants  who  brought  provisions 
to  the  camp  for  sale.  Nevertheless,  few 
appeared,  and  at  length  not  one  was  to  be 
seen.  The  utmost  exertion,  therefore,  could 
not,  it  was  obvious,  render  Moscow  a 
place  of  rest  for  many  days ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  choosing  the  route  by  which  to 
leave  it,  became  now  an  embarrassing  con- 
sideration. 

*  liibanme'a  Nanative. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Napoleon,  impreflwd  with  the  periloui  Sitoation  of  hit  Aimy.  propotea  to  opea 
Negotiation  for  Peace— Repeated  Rejection  of  these  Overturet-  "  .      i^      .  .      . 


KomianCampaton: 
a  Negotiation  for  Peace — Repeated  Rejection  of  these  Overturet— Moscow  abandoned  by  '(b« 
French— Battle  of  Touratino— Retreat  of  the  French  Armiee— Advance  of  the  Rinsian  Auxiliary 
Corpe  from  the  North  and  South*  to  close  in  apon  the  Enemy  and  cut  off  his  Retreat — Battle  oi 
MaWaroslavitz— Battle  of  Viasma— The  Winter  sets  in— Its  Effects  on  the  French  Army— Pas- 
sage of  the  Vope— Arrival  at  Smolensk — Battles  of  Krasnoi — Junction  of  all  the  Russian  Armies- 
Dreadful  Passage  of  the  Bereeina— Capture  of  the  Bavarian  Auxiliaries  under  General  Wrede— 
Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Molodetschno— The  Twenty-ninth  Bulletin  of  the  French  Army— The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  abandons  his  Army,  and  repairs  to  Paris — Disorsaniiation  of  the  French  Anny— 
Ruin  and  Dispersion- Defection  or  the  Pnusiaos  under  General  DTorck— Surrender  of  the  Prus- 
sian Fortreares,  garrisoned  by  French  Troops,  to  the  Russians  under  Wittgenstien^-PermisBion 
granted  by  the  Russians  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  retire  with  the  Wreck  of  his  Army  into 
Austrian  Qalicia— Result  of  the  Campaign. 


The  French  emperor  was  now  awakened 
from  his  vision  of  conquest^  and  all  the 
horrors  of  his  situation  at  once  opened  to 
his  view.  His  soldiers  became  turbulent 
and  clamorous ;  they  demanded  from  their 
leader  that  peace  which  he  had  promised 
to  dictate  in  the  Russian  capital.  Napo- 
leon soon  perceived  that  peace  alone  could 
afford  hop«  to  himself  and  his  followers : 
bnt  he  was  yet  unwilling  to  stoop  from  the 
attitude  of  conquest,  and  to  implore  the 
forbearance  of  those  whom  he  had  so 
deeply  injured.  His  dignity  seemed  still 
to  roquire  that  he  should  be  addressed  as  a 
conqueror ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  aware, 
that  if  he  talked  of  peace,  the  weakness  of 
his  situation,  and  the  extent  of  his  fears, 
would  be  exposed  to  the  enemy.  He 
waited  therefore  in  anxious  expectation  for 
proposals  from  Russia ;  he  trusted  to  his 
erroneous  impression  of  the  character  of 
the  Russian  monarch  and  people ;  but  all 
the  hopes  resting  on  this  ibundation  were 
disappointed.  The  fatal  delay,  which  he 
required  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  pride,  was  in- 
creasing his  difficulties  every  moment ;  his 
stores  were  exhausted,  his  supplies  inter- 
cepted, and  already  his  troops  were  be- 
cominjif  the  victims  of  famine  and  disease. 
At  this  moment,  the  energetic  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  on 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  Moscow, 
was  distributed  through  the  Russian  em- 
pire, and  reached  the  French  camp.  This 
memorable,  and  almost  prophetic  docu- 
ment, was  expressed  in  these  terms : 

"  Moscow  tfvas  entered  b^  the  enemy  on  the  3d 
of  September,  O.  S.  (the  15th,  N.  S.)  At  this  intel- 
ligence, it  might  be  eipected  that  consternation 
would  appear  in  every  countenance ;  but  &r  from 
usbesucn  pusillanimous  despondency !  Rather, 
let  us  swear  to  redouble  our  perseverance  and 
our  resolution ;  let  us  hone,  that,  fighting  in  a  just 
cause,  we  shall  hurl  hack  upon  the  enemy  all  the 
evil  with  which  he  seeks  to  overwhelm  us.  Mos- 
cow indeed  ii  occupied  by  French  troops ;  but  it 
has  not  become  theirs  in  consequence  of  their 
having  destroyed  our  armies,  liie  commander- 
in-chief,  in  concert  with  the  moat  diatinguiahed 
of  oar  generala,  has  deemed  it  wisest  to  bend  fcr 


a  moment  to  neceasily.  He  lecoila,  only  to  give 
additional  ibrce  to  the  weight  with  whica  he  wiH 
r$X\  on  our  enemy.  Thus  will  the  short  iriumiiik 
of  the  French  leader  tend  to  his  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. 

**  We  know  that  it  is  painful  to  every  tme  heart 
in  Russia,  to  see  the  desolators  of  their  country  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  But  its  wmSHm 
alone  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
Deserted  bj  its  inhabitants,  and  dispossessed  of  its 
treasures,  it  offers  a  tomb  rather  than  a  dwelling- 
place,  to  the  ruthless  invader,  who  would  there 
plant  a  new  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 

**  This  pround  devastator  of  kingdoma,  on  his 
entrance  into  Moscow,  hoped  to  become  the  arbi- 
ter of  our  fatea,  and  to  prescribe  peace  to  us  upon 
his  own  terms.  But  the  eipectalion  is  fallacious. 
He  finds  in  Moscow  not  only  no  means  for  domi- 
nation, but  no  means  of  existence.  Our  forces, 
already  surrounding  Moscow,  and  to  which  every 
day  is  bringing  accession,  will  occupy  all  the 
roads,  and  destroy  every  detachment  iba  enemy 
mav  send  forth  m  searoh  of  provisions.  Thus, 
win  he  be  fatally  convinced  of  hia  error,  in  calcti- 
lating  that  the  possession  of  Moscow  would  be 
the  coiu}ueat  of  the  empire ;  and  necessity  will  at 
last  oblige  him  to  fly  from  famine,  through  the 
closing  ranks  of  our  intrepid  army. 

**  Behold  the  state  of  the  enemy.  He  has  en- 
tered Russia  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  But  whence  do  they  come  f 
Have  they  any  natural  union  with  his  aggran- 
dizement f  No ;  the  creater  number  of  them  are 
of  different  nations,  who  serve  him,  not  from  per- 
sonal attachment,  not  for  the  honour  of  their  native 
land,  but  from  a  base  and  shameful  fear.  The 
disorganizing  principle,  in  such  a  mixture  of  peo- 
ple, has  been  already  proved.  One-half  of  the 
invader's  army,  thus  made  up  of  troops  that  have 
no  natural  bond  of  union,  has  been  destroyed ; 
some  part,  by  the  valour  of  the  soldiers ;  another, 
by  desertion,  sickness,  and  famine ;  and  the  mise- 
rable remainder  is  at  Moscow. 

**  Without  doubt,  the  bold,  or  rather,  it  should 
be  called  rash  enterprise  of  penetrating  into  the 
bosom  of  Russia ;  nay,  of  occupying  its  ancient 
capital ;  foods  the  pride  of  the  supposed  conque- 
ror: but  IT  18  THE  END  WHIOi  CROWNS 
ALL! 

**  He  haa  not  yet  pe^tnted  into  a  country 
where  one  of  his  acuons  has  diffused  terror,  or 
brought  a  single  Russian  to  his  feet  Ruaua 
clings  to  the  parental  throne  of  a  sovereign,  who 
stretches  over  her  the  guardian  arms  of  amction  : 
she  is  not  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  oppressian ; 
she  will  not  endure  subjection  lo  a  foreupi  power. 
She  will  never  surrender  the  treasure  oTher  laws, 
her  raligioo,  and  her  independence ;  and  we  will 
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ailed  all  our  blood  in  their  defence !  This  princi- 
ple is  ardent  end  univerMl ;  and  is  manifested  in 
the  prampt  and  voluntary  organization  of  the 
people  under  the  sacred  banner  of  patriotism. 
rrotecced  by  such  an  JEgm,  who  ia  it  that  yields 
to  degrading  apprehension  ?  b  there  an  individual 
in  the  empire  so  alyect  as  to  despond,  when  ven- 
ceance  is  breathed  by  every  oroer  of  the  state  ? 
When  the  enemy,  deprived  of  all  his  resources, 
and  exhausting  his  strength  frDm  day  to  day,  sees 
himself  in  th<*  midst  of  a  powerful  nation,  encir- 
cled by  her  armies ;  one  of  which  menaces  him 
in  fraot,  and  the  other  three  watch  to  intercept 
the  arrival  of  succoun,  and  to  prevent  his  escape  f 
Is  this  an  ol:gect  of  sJarm  to  any  true-bom  Rus- 
sian f  When  Spain  has  broken  her  bonds  and 
adyances  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  French 
empire !  When  the  greatest  paft  of  Europe,  de- 
graded and  despoiled  bv  the  Fiench  ruler,  serves 
him  with  a  revolting  heart,  and  filing  her  eyes 
npon  Ds,  awaits  with  impatience  the  signal  for 
universal  freedom!  When  even  France  herself 
wisfhea  in  vain,  and  dares  not  anticipate  an  end  to 
the  bloody  war  whose  only  motive  is  boundless 
ambition!  When  the  oppressed  world  looks  to 
OS  lor  an  example  and  a  stimulus,  shall  we  shrink 
fiom  the  high  commission?  No;  we  bow  before 
the  hand  that  anoints  us  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  virtue. 

**  Sorely  the  afflictions  of  the  human  race  have 
at  length  reached  their  utmost  point!  We  have 
only  to  look  around  us  on  this  spot,  to  behold 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  cruelties  of  smbi- 
tion,  in  their  extremest  horron.  But  we  brave 
them  for  our  liberties ;  we  brave  them  for  man- 
kind. We  feel  the  blessed  consciousness  of  act- 
ing right,  and  that  immortal  honour  must  be  the 
meed  of  a  nation,  who,  by  enduring  the  evils  of  a 
ruthless  war,  anid  determinately  resisting  their 
perpetrator,  compels  a  durable  peace,  not  only  for 
ttselC  but  for  the  unhappy  countries  which  the 
tyrant  had  forced  to  fight  m  his  cause !  It  is  no- 
ble, it  is  worthy  a  great  people,  thus  to  return 
good  for  evil. 

**  All-powerful  God !  The  cause  for  which  we 
fi|fat,  is  It  not  just  r  Look  down  then  with  an  eye 
of  mercy  upon  thy  sacred  church !  Preserve  the 
strength  and  constancy  of  thy  people !  May  they 
triumph  over  their  adversary  and  thine!  May 
they  be  instruments  in  thy  hand  for  his  destruo- 
tUMB !  and,  in  rescuing  themselves,  may  they  res- 
cue the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  nations 
and  of  kings.* 

(Signed)  *'  Albxandxr.'* 

This  proclamation,  which  tended  to  rouse 
the  patriotic  feelings 'of  the  army  and  the 
people  to  the  highest  state  of  enthusiasm, 
sumcientlj  showed  the  determination  of 
the  Russian  government.  The  pride  of 
Napoleon  was  humbled;  be  was  at  last 
compelled  to  give  way  to  circumstances, 
and  to  sue  for  peace  to  those  over  whom 
only  a  few  days  before  he  affected  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  conqueRt.  General  Lau- 
ristou,  a  favourite  dinlomatist  of  the  French 
emperor,  was  not||sent  with  a  flaff  of 
truce  to  the  Russian  head-quarters.  After 
expressing  the  anxiety  of  his  sovereign  to 
prevent  the  fi^rther  effusion  of  blood,  he 
announced '  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the 
Rasstan  coorL  The  answer  of  Prince 
Kutusoff  was  resolute :  **  As  to  the  effusion 
of  blood,"  said  he,  **  there  is  not  a  Rot- 1  tent  oT  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed 


sian  who  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice  his  lifs 
in  this  contest,  and  no  terms  can  be  en- 
tered into  while  an  enemy  remains  upon 
the  Russian  territoir.'' 

The  discontent  of  the  French  army  now 
became  more  alarming  than  before,  and 
Bonaparte  affected  to  helieve  that  Kutu- 
soff had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  overture  for  peace  should  reach 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  negotiations  would 
be  opened.  Count  Lauriston  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  a  second  time  to  the 
Russian  head-ouarters,  to  demand,  that  if 
Prince  Kutusoff  would  not  listen  to  nego- 
tiation, he  would  forward  a  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  **  I 
will  do  that,"  replied  Kutusoff,  "provided 
the  word  peace  be  not  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter. I  would  not  be  a  party  in  such  an  in- 
sult to  my  sovereign,  as  to  forward  to  him, 
what  he  would  instantly  order  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  his  presence.  You  already 
know  the  only  terms  on  which  offers  of 
peace  will  be  attended  to.  His  imperial 
majesty  will  keep  firm  to  his  resolves,  and 
we  shall  stand  steadfast  in  ours  to  sypport 
the  independence  of  his  empire."  This 
contemptuous  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  se- 
cond offer,  exasperated  him  to  the  highest 
degree ;  but  such  was  the  desperate  situa- 
tion to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  Lau- 
riston was  ordered  to  repair  a  third  time 
to  the  Russian  camp,  with  proposals  for 
an  armistice,  and  with  an  offer  that  the 
French  would  totally  evacuate  Moscow, 
and  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  might  be 
afterwards  arranged.  The  Russians  how- 
ever were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
purpose ;  they  had  their  enemies  in  their 
power;  and  having  every  thing  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  lose,  by  the  continuance  of 
the  contest,  the  general-in-chief  replied  :^ 
**  It  is  not  a  time  for  us  either  to  ^[raiit  an 
armistice,  or  to  enter  into  negotiations; 
the  French  indeed  have  proclaimed  the 
campaign  terminated  at  Moscow,  but  on 
our  part  it  is  only  just  opening." 

Thus  were  extinguished  tSi  the  hopes 
which  had  for  a  while  sustained  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  Napoleon  and  his  army^.  The 
desire  of  vengeance  was  the  first  impulse 
of  his  mind ;  he  determined  that  Moscow 
should  bear  lasting  marks  of  his  resent- 
ment, and  that  whatever  {>£  her  munifi- 
cence yet  remained  should  be  sacnficed 
to  his  disappointed  hopes.  When  a  re- 
treat was  first  determined  upon,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  emperor  to  place 
a  garrison  in  the  Kremlin,  and  to  retain 
military  possession  of  Moscow.  With 
this  view,  he  employed  the  troops  in  for- 
tifying the  palace;  but  when  the  full  ex- 
>fl" 
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presented  themselveB,  he  abandoned  this 
project,  and  gave  orders  that  the  fortress 
should  be  destroyed.  In  assigning  the 
reasons  for  taking  these  measures,  his  fol- 
lowers were  told  that  the  Kremlin  had  not 
sufficient  natural  strength  to  be  defended 
^  a  garrison  of  less  than  twenty  thousand 
men ;  that  so4arge  a  body  of  troops  could 
not  be  spared,  wiwout  forfeiting  advantages 
of  greater  moment;  and  that  Moscow, 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  was  not  worth  the 
sacrifice.  The  official  report  of  the  French 
army  gare  an  exulting  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  flrrand  enterprise-— **  All  the 
adjoining  buildinj^s,"  says  this  report, 
**  haye  been  emptied  with  great  care,  and 
the  Kremlin,  being  judiciously  mined,  at 
two  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the  33d  of 
October  it  was  blown  into  the  air  by  the 
Duke  of  Treviso.  The  arsenal,  the  bar- 
racks, the  magazines,  all  haye  been  de- 
stroyed. This  ancient  capital,  from  which 
is  dated  the  foundation  or  the  empire,  this 
first  palace  of  the  caars,  exists  no  more  !'* 
This,  howeyer,  is  a  yery  erroneous  account 
of  the  mischief  inflicted  by  the  enemy ; 
such  was  doubtless  his  intention ;  but  the 
actiyity  of  the  Russian  corps,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow,  arrested  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  and  sayed  the  principal  part 
of  this  Tenerable  edifice. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  General 
Winzingerode  receiyed  intelligence  that  the 
enemy's  force  still  remaining  in  Moscow 
was  yery  much  reduced ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  that  month,  this  general  obsenred  that 
the  corps  under  Mortier,  stationed  on  the 
Mqjaisk  road,  had  fallen  back  from  the 
capital.     The  Russians,  encouraged    by 
tiiese   moyements,  gradually  approached 
without  opposition  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  were  at  lengrth,  howeyer,  assailed  by 
a  strong  body  of  French  infantry  and  ca- 
yalry,  and  mast  haye  been  cut  to  pieces, 
had  not  the  opportune  arrival  of  General 
nioyaskoy  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  res- 
cued them  from  their  perilous  situation. 
Winzingerode  was  thus  enabled  to  draw 
his  forces  roun^  Moscow ;  and  on  the  22d 
he  passed  the  barriers  of  that  city,  oyer- 
thrsw  the  enemy,  and  droye  them  under 
the  guns  of  the  citadel.    At  this  moment, 
the  Kussian  general,  accompanied  by  his 
aid-de-camp,  rode  forward  to  the  French 
lines,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce,  to  intimate 
that  further  resistance  must  be  unavailing, 
and  topropose  to  the  enemy  a  capitulation. 
The  French  answered,  as  the  Russians 
assert,  by  making  the  jjT^neral  and  his  aid- 
de-camp  prisoners.*    This  singular  yiola. 

*  General  Winxinmrode,  who  it  a  Heman  by 
birth,  waa  condactea  to  Verreia,  and  taken  belbre 
Boii%parte,  who  charged  hun  with  being  a  timitor. 


tion  of  the  usages  of  war,  animated  the 
Russians  with  resistless  fury ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  October,  when  the 
^first  mme  was  about' to  be  sprung  which 
was  to  leyel  the  Kremlin  to  the  ground, 
they  marched  forward  under  General  Ilio- 
vaskoy,  and  seized  the  incendiaries  with 
the  torches  in  their  hands.  In  this  way, 
the  Kremlin  was  saved;  and  the  French 
having  on  the  same  day  finally  evacuated 
Moscow,  the  inhabitants,  with  Rostopchin 
at  their  head,  returned  to  their  desolated 
city,  where  every  effort  was  made  to  miti- 
gate sufferings  which  no  human  power 
could  altogether  relieve.* 

About  Uie  16th  of  October,  Napoleon 
made  preparations  for  his  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. The  conflagration  of  that  city,  he 
had  now  discovered,  rendered  it  no  longer 
a  desirable  or  proper  military  station ;  it 
must  therefore  be  abandoned,  but  not  with 
an  intention  of  flying  from  Russia;  a  strong 
er  position,  and  an  untouched  and  fertile 
country,  was  to  be  sought,  in  which  the 
army  having  recruited  itself,  the  campaign 
might  be  reopened  in  the  spring  with  re- 
newed vigour  and  fresh  tnumphs.  But 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  a  line  of  retreat, 
was  extreme;  if  possible,  the  route  by 
which  the  airmy  had  advanced  to  Moscow 
was  to  be  avoided ;  over  that  country,  had 
already  passed  two  large  armies;  the  Rus- 
sians had  laid  it  so  completely  waste,  that 
the  French,  when  advancing,  had  found 
the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  the  coon- 
tnr  on  all  sides  was  completely  stripped 
of  provisions  and  accommodations,  fro- 
thing therefore  but  dire  necessity  could 
compel  Bonaparte  to  retreat  by  this  route. 
If  he  chose  one  more  to  the  south,  it  would 
not  only  lead  him  along  roads  little  injured, 
but  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country ;  and 
thouffh  necessarily  circuitous,  yet  if  he 
coula  accomplish  his  retreat  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  would  in  the  end  arrive  much 
sooner  in  a  friendly  country  than  if  he 
marched  by  Smolensk. 

Haying  decided,  if  possible,  to  penetrate 

and  threatened  to  lend  him  back  to  Ua  coantry,  to 
meet  the  fate  merited  by  hit  iohmy.  The  geiie> 
ral  repelled  the  chaiige  of  traaaon,  and  TOplicd 
with  the  utmost  finnneM,  that  he  feared  not  death 
from  whatever  quarter  it  migtit  come.  The  banMv 
and  h»  akUde-camp,  Capuun  Nanahkin,  were 
however  ordered  to  HeMe  under  an  eecort  of 
sena  d*armea;  but  the  carriage  breakina  down  at 
Mimkt  they  were  reicn^by  a  body  nf  rnaaai  fca, 
and  realorad  to  the  IIuh9  army. 

*  "Of  4000  hooaea,  built  with  atone,  which 
were  in  Moaoow*  not  more  than  900  remaio.  It 
haa  been  aaid  that  a  fourth  remained,  becauae  in 
that  calculation  800  churchea  were  comprehend* 
ed.  fome  of  which  are  damaaed  Of  8000  howaa 
of  wood  nearly  900  remam/^-TVeiify-MrA  6Wia> 
liR  ^  cAe  IVmcA  em  jr,  tfatad  AoroMft.  OtafaAer  SU, 
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by  the  route  of  Kalonga  and  Toola,  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  prelimioary  step,  to  drive 
baek  the  Russian  g^rand  army,  which  oc- 
cupied and  defended  the  Kalou^  road. 
Marshal  Kutusoff,  aware  of  the  intettion 
of  the  French,  and  having  received  infer- 
matioa  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was 
marching  from  Smolensk  to  assist  in  ex- 
tricating Napoleon  from  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  resolved  to 
attack  Murat,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced-guard. This  division  of  the  army, 
which  consisted  of  forty-five  thousand  men, 
was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Touratino, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  with  a  loss  of  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  two  thousand  slain, 
and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Among  the 
slain,  were  General  Derie,  who  was  piked 
by  a  Cossack,  and  twelve  other  field-of- 
ficers. On  the  side  of  the  Russians,  Ge- 
neral Bagvavout  fell,  being  struck  with  a 
cannon  ball  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
and  General  Benningsen  was  severely 
wounded. 

While  these  events  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow,  some  affairs  of  con- 
siderable moment,  and  materially  influenc- 
ing the  result  of  the  campaign,  took  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
The  army  of  General  Steingel,  after  hav- 
ing obtained  important  advantages  over 
the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga, 
advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina, 
and  on  the  lOtn  of  October,  came  in  close 
communication  with  a  part  of  General 
Wittgenstein*8  corps  near  Drissa.  The 
plane  and  operations  of  these  generals 
were  combined  with  so  much  judgment, 
that  while  the  former  attacked  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Macdonald,  the  latter  fell  upon 
the  division  under  St.  Cyr.  General  Stein- 
fifel  succeeded  in  driving  the  army  to  which 
,  he  was  opposed,  into  the  vicinity  of  Po- 
(  lotsk ;  and  Count  Wittgenstein,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  after  a  sanguinary  engagement 
of  twelve  hours,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
seek  safety  in  his  intrenchments.  On  the 
following  day,  these  intrenchments  were 
assailed  and  carried  by  storm,  and  the 
enemy,  who  was  now  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  quitting  the  city,  hastened  to  join 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor,  which  was 
on  its  march  to  reinforce  the  errand  army. 
Durinff  the  engagements  of  tne  18th  and 
19th,  the  enemy  lost  two  thousand  prison- 
ers, exclusive  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
among  die  latter  of  whom  was  General 
St.  Cyr.  * 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  army  of 
the  Danube  had  united  with  the  Russian 
force  under  General  Tormazow,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sloutzk ;  while,  the  ene- 
my had  a^in  overrun  those  parts  of  Vol- 
hynia,  which  he  had  for  a  time  abandoned. 
Vol.  U.  ^  80 


The  Polish  division  under  Dombrowski, 
once  more  communicated  witlt  those  of 
Renier  and  Schwartzenberg ;  and  several 
aifairs,  important  only  for  the  gallantry 
displayed  on  both  sides,  occurred  between 
their  detached  parties  and  those  of  the 
Russians.  When  Renier  and  Schwartzen- 
berg were  apprized  of  the  junction  of  Tor^ 
mazow  with  the  army  of  the  Danube,  they 
determined  to  retire;  but  they  were  ac» 
tively  pursued  in  their  retreat,  until  their 
arrival  at  Bialy stock,  about  the  middle  of 
October.  At  this  juncture,  Admiral  Tschi- 
kakofif  received  orders  from  the  cominand- 
er-in-chtef  to  hasten  towards  Minsk,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Wittgen- 
stein, and  on  the  1st  of  November  he  ar- 
rived in  that  city.  Such,  were  the  arrange* 
ments  made  in  this  quarter,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  invaders, 
who  had  now  begun  their  flight  through 
the  Russian  territories.  * 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Fvencb 
corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow 
assembled,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
grand  army  quitted  that  city,  taking  the 

great  road  to  Kalouga ;  but  it  had  already 
ecome  obvious  that  this  movement  was 
only  a  false  maneuvre,  to  conceal  from  the 
Russians  the  project  of  retreating  on  Smo* 
lensk  and  Vitepsk.  In  the  rear  of  the 
army,  was  a  long  train  of  carriages,  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  which,  in  three 
or  four  rauKS,  extended  for  several  leagues : 
these  were  succeeded  by  ammunition  wa- 

fons  filled  with  trophies,  and  Turkish  or 
ersian  draperies,  torn  from  the  palaces 
of  the  czars ;  and  lastly  followed  the  cele- 
brated cross  of  St.  Ivan,  held  in  such  high 
veneration  by  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  cohorts  of  Xerxes  had  not 
more  baggage. 

On  the  22d,  the  French  army  had  ad- 
vanced to  Borovsk.  After  the  battle  of 
the  18th  Marshal  Kutusoff  had  resumed 
his  position  at  Touratino,  that  he  might 
direct  the  movements  of  his  armies  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  which  he  should 
receive  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  Hetman, 
reinforced  by  twenty-five  newly  raised  re- 
giments from  the  banks  of  the  Don,  scour- 
ed the  country  in  all  directions,  and  ha- 
rassed the  march  of  the  invaders.  During 
the  night  of  the  33d,  the  sixth  Russian 
corps,  under  General  Doctorow,  arrived  at 
Malo-Jaroslavitz,  and  took  possession  of 
the  heights  which  commana  that  place. 
Here,  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place  on 
the  following  day,  in  which  the  French 
claim  the  victory.  "  At  daybreak,  the  bat- 
tle commenced ;  at  which  time,  the  Rus- 
sian army  appeared  quite  entire,  and  took 
a  position  behind  the  town.  The  French 
divisions  of  Delzon,  Broussier,  and  Pino, 
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under  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  were  succes- 
aively  eug'kged.  The  town  was  taken  and 
retaken  not  less  than  eleven  times  during 
the  day,  and  was  completely  burned  to 
ashes ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Rus- 
sians were  finally  driven  from  the  heights, 
and  retreated  so  precipitately  that  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  twenty  pieces  of 
sannon  into  the  river.  General  Del  son 
fell,  pierced  by  three  balls ;  and  General 
Levie  shared  the  same  fate.  The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  Russians  wau  very  severe : 
it  amounted  to  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand.'** On  the  following  mornings  Na- 
poleon arrived  on  the  field,  and  he  soon 
perceived,  that  whatever  glory  the  battle 
of  Malo-Jaroslavitz  had  shed  on  the  French 
arms,  *'two  battles  more,  contested  like 
this,  would  leave  their  leader  without  an 
army."f  He  also  discovered  that  after 
the  engagement  the  Russians  had  out- 
flanked him ;  and  that  he  had  now  no  al- 
ternative left  but  to  gain  the  road  to  Mo- 
jaisk,  and  to  cross  that  country  which  the 
retreating  Russians  and  the  advancing 
French  armies  had  two  months  before  re- 
duced to  a  desert. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  cam< 
paign,  the  son  of  the  Hetman  Platoff, 
mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger  from 
tiie  tJkraine,  was  the  faithful  companion  of 
his  father,  and  always  at  the  head  of  the 
Cossacks.  This  gallant  youth  was  the 
idol  of  his  family,  and  the  hope  of  the 
warlike  nation  who  would  one  day  have 
been  under  his  command.  But  in  a  des- 
perate charge  of  cavalry,  which  took  place 
near  Vereia,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army,  between  Prince 
Poniatowski  and  the  Cossack  chief,  the 
Poles  and  the  Cossacks,  animated  by  a 
mutual  hatred,  fought  with  funr,  and  the 
young  warrior  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  from  a  Hulan  Pole, 
which  terminated  his  career  of  glory,  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  his  family .j: 


*  Twenty-seventh  bulletin  of  the  French  army. 

t  Lebaume*!  Nanative. 

t  The  character  of  the  Coaaclu  has  been  mia- 
nnderatood:  instead  of  forming  the  most  barba- 
rous,  they  may  be  ranked  among  the  mostpolish- 
ed  subjects  or  the  Russian  government  'uie  ap* 
pearencet  character,  and  habits  of  the  natives  of 
the  Don,  are  thus  delineated  by  a  modem  Enff- 
lish  tfaveller : — **  There  is  something  extremely 
martial,  and  even  intimidating,  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  Cossack.  His  dignified  and  nuyestic 
look;  his  elevated  brows,  und  dark  mnstachios; 
his  tall  helmet  of  black  wool,  terminated  t^  a 
crimson  sack,  with  its  plume,  laced  festoon,  and 
white  cockade ;  his  upright  posture ;  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  his  gait;  give  him  an  air  of  great  im- 
portance. A  qaiet  life  seems  quite  unraited  to 
the  d  isposition  of  the  Cossacki.  They  loiter  about, 
have  no  employment  to  interest  them ;  and,  pas- 
sbnately  ibod  of  war,  seem  distreflwd  by  the  indo- 


With  the  battle  of  Malo-Jaroolavitz,  the 
sun  of  Napoleon's  Russian  victories  set, 
never  more  to  rise.  A  scene  of  horrors 
now  commenced,  to  which  no  paralle)  can 
be  found  in  historv.  Flight,  aismoe,  fa- 
tigue, famine,  and  pe8ti]euce,»-mi8ery,  in 
short,  in  all  the  various  aspects  it  can  as- 
sume, was  before  the  French  soldier.  Na- 
poleon and  his  generals  could  no  longer 
close  their  eyes  to  the  disasters  that  were 
approaching ;  yet  a  thousand  efiforts  were 
made  to  conceal  them  from  their  followers, 
and  to  animate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
soldiers,  by  hopes  of  plen^  and  repose, 
which  were  never  to  be  realized,  So  sen- 
sible was  the  French  emperor  of  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  of  his  situation,  that 
he  already  meditated  his  own  escape:  al- 
ready, did  he  cease  to  command  men  who 
were  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name  of  sol- 
diers, among  whom  discipline  no  longer 
existed,  and  military  subordination  was 
forgotten,  unless  when  it  was  call^  forth 
by  despair.  To  his  generals,  he  in  a  great 
measure  consigned  the  direction  of  this  un- 
happy multitude,  and,  surrounded  by  a  few 
of  his  favourite  generals,  and  accompanied 
by  his  guards,  he  began  to  retire  towards 
Smolensk,  from  the  indignant  view  of 
thousands  of  wretched  beinss,  whose  bones 
were  doomed  to  blanch  on  me  inhospitable 
plains  of  the  north. 

Marshal  Kutnsoff,  who  had  ordered  his 
troops  to  advance,  moved  with  tme  part  of 
the  army  on  Krasnoi,  and  direetea  Cren- 
eral  Milloradowitch  to  move  in  a  parallel 
direction.  The  Cossacks  and  light  troops 
n^aintained,  as  usual,  their  harassing  and 
destructive  warfare,  breaking  down  the 
bridg^es  in  the  enemy's  line  of  march,  and 
contributing  essentially  to  those  dr^ful 
disasters,  which  form  the  concluaion  of 
this  memorable  campaign.  Scarcely  had 
the  French  troops,  worn  out  by  m  day's 
march  alonff  broken  and  deep  roads,  dur- 
ing which  Uiey  were  either  actually  fight- 
ing, or  constantly  on  the  alert,  lain  down 
on  the  ground  to  obUun  a  little  repose, 
when  the  Cossacks  rushed  into  their 
camp ;  and,  before  the  men  could  prepare 
for  resistance  or  defence,  many  were  kill- 
ed, all  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  die- 
may,  and  their  artillery  and  stores  fie- 


lence  of  peace.  There  is  no  nation  (I  will  not 
except  my  own)  more  cleanly  in  their  penon  and 
apparel  tnan  the  Cossacks.  Polished  in  their 
manners,  instructed  in  their  minds,  boepttahle, 
generous,  disinterested  in  their  hearts,  humane 
and  tender  to  the  poor,  good  husbanda,  good  &theiB, 
md  wives,  good  motheis,  virtuous  daughters,  va* 
liant  and  dutifiil  sons;  such  are  the  natives  of 
TMherchaskoy.    In  conversation,  the  Cosaac^  is  a 

Sentleman,  ibr  he  is  vrell-infbrmed,  free  from  preiu- 
ice,  open,  sincere,  and  upright.— Place  him  by  the 
side  of  a  Roaian— what  a  contrast  !** — Dr,  Clarki. 
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quently  foimed  the  trophies  of  the  assail- 
ants, whose  Tiffilanee  was  never  suffered 
to  Blnmber.  Platoff,  the  celebrated  lead- 
er of  the  Cossacks,  received  iotelli^iice, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  that  a  large  con- 
voy, stronely  escorted,  was  on  its  way  to- 
wards Smolensk.  On  the  31st,  he  came 
Qp  with  this  convoy  near  the  monastery 
of  Kolotsk,  and  besan  a  spirited  attack 
upon  the  left  flank.  The  enemy,  paralyzed 
by  the  danger  of  the  situatS)n,  showed  at 
first  no  disposition  to  resist ;  and  the  Cos- 
sacks having  pressed  on  with  their  wonted 
impetuosity,  great  slaughter  ensued.  Two 
entire  battalions  of  French  were  cut  to 
pieces  in  this  affair;  and  the  object  of  the 
victors  was  attained  by  the  desperate  resolu' 
tion  of  the  fugitives,  who,  to  prevent  the  con- 
voy from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, blew  up  the  whole  of  the  wagons. 

Straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  render- 
ed frantic  by  suffering,  frequently  broke  off 
from  the  main  army  in  quest  of  sustenance ; 
but  such  were  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the 
warriors  by  whom  they  were  beset,  that 
these  marauders  generally  paid  the  forfeit 
of  their  lives  for  their  temerity.  Platoff 
himself,  whose  recent  loss  seemed  only 
to  inflame  his  zeal,  gives  the  following  de- 
soription  of  the  state  of  the  enemy  aoout 
this  period  :  **  The  retreat  of  the  French," 
says  he,  'Ms  a  flight  without  example, 
abandoning  every  thm^  that  demands  car- 
riage, even  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  traces  of  their  career  are  marked  with 
every  species  of  horror  ;  at  every  step,  are 
seen  the  dying  and  the  dead,  not  merely 
those  who  have  died  in  battle,  but  the  vic- 
tims of  famine  and  fatigrue.  In  two  days, 
even  in  sight  of  my  division,  their  despair 
has  blown  up  one  hundred  ammunition 
wagons,  while  the  sudden  movement  of 
my  troops  has  compelled  them  to  leave  un- 
touched almost  an  equal  number."  *'  Their 
fugitives,"  he  adds,  '*  we  destroy  wherever 
we  meet  them ;  and  when  they  attempt  to 
make  a  stand,  the  brave  sons  of  the  Don, 
assisted  by  their  artillery  and  their  chas- 
sears,  soon  relieve  the  empire  of  hundreds 
of  its  invaders." 

When  the  French  army  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yiasma  on  the  3d  of 
November,  they  came  in  contact  with 
General  Milloradowitch,  to  whom  had 
been  confided  the  command  of  nearly  one- 
half  the  Russian  array.  A  line- of  battle 
was  instantly  formed  by  the  rear-guard  of 
the  French  army',  under  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy  and  Marshals  Ney  and  Davoust. 
The  impetuosity  with  which  these  disor- 
ganized corps  were  assailed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, was  so  irresistible,  that  in  spite  of 
the  insulated  acts  of  bravery  to  which  de- 
spair had  aroused  the  enemy,  the  contest 


was  not  long  sustained.  The  Russian  in- 
fantry charged  into  the  town  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  and  made  a 

Sassage  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  over  the 
ead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  the  heat 
of  the  engagement,  the  town  was  set  on 
fire,  and  sul  the  houses  that  had  escaped 
the  first  conflagration  were  destroyed ;  two 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  twerty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  road  was 
every  where  covered  with  the  horses  ana 
baggage  of  the  retreating  army.  While 
the  viceroy  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Douk 
hovistchina,  Davoust  and  Ney  took  the 
road  to  Doroghoboui,  and  the  stragglers 
and  fugitives  scattered  themselves  along 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  **Men  and 
horses,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  could  scarce- 
ly drag  themselves  along;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  latter  fell  exhausted,  the  soldiers  eager- 
ly divided  the  carcasses  among  themselves, 
and  hastened  to  broil  on  the  coals  that 
food,  which,  during  many  days,  had  con- 
stituted their  only  nourishment.  Suffering 
yet  more  from  cold  than  from  hunger,  ^ey 
abandoned  their  ranks  to  warm  themselves 
by  fires  hastily  kindled ;  but  when  they 
wished  to  rise  to  depart,  their  frost-bitten 
limbs  refused  their  ofllice,  a  partial  insensi- 
bility crept  over  them,  and  many  of  them 
preferred  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  to  making  the  necessary  efforts  to 
continue  their  journey."* 

On  the  5th  of  November,  Milloradowitch 
had  driven  the  enemy  for^  versts  beyond 
Viasma:  and  while  their  right  was  me- 
naced by  Platoff,  their  left  was  pressed  upon 
by  the  main  Russian  army  unaer  Kutusoff, 
who  directed  his  march  upon  Elnia.  The 
march  of  the  retreating  army  was  however 
continued  to  Smolensk,  from  which  they 
were  within  three  days'  march,  with  reno- 
vated spirits,  from  an  expectation  that  the 
supplies  accumulated  in  that  place  would 
terminate  their  privations  and  re-establish 
the  organization  of  the  army;  when,  on 
the  6m  of  November,  the  atmosphere, 
which  had  hitherto  been  clear,  became 
clouded  by  dark  and  cold  vapours.  .  The 
sun,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  disappeared 
from  their  sight,  and  snow,  falling  m  large 
flakes,  .obscured  the  day,  and  confoundeu 
the  earth  with  the  sky.  The  wind,  blow- 
ing furiously,  howled  dreadfully  through 
the  forests,  while  the  country  around,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented,  un- 
broken, one  wild  and  savage  appearance. 
The  soldiers,  vainly  struggling  with  the 
snow  and  the  tempest,  which  rushed  upon 
them  with  the  force  of  a  whirlwind,  could 
no  longer  distinguish  the  road,  and  falling 
into  the  ditches,  many  of  them  there  found 
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their  graves.  Others  pressed  on  towards  ^  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina  the  grand  line 
the  end  of  their  journey,  scarcely  able  to  |  of  his  operations.  The  6th  and  7th  of 
draff  themselves  along,  without  food,  badly  November  having  destroyed  the  third  pari 
cloUied,  and  shivering  with  cold  $  becom-  of  his  army,  he  alleged  this  cause,  and  the 
in^  selfish  through  despair,  they  afforded   inclemency  of  the  winter,  as  the  reasons 


neither  succour,  nor  even  the  fflance  of  pity, 
to  those  who,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
disease,  expired  around  them.  How  many 
unfortunate  beings,  on  that  dreadful  day, 
died  of  cold  and  famine !  The  rigours 
of  the  frost  seized  on  their  benumbed  limbs, 


for  abandoning  his  original  design.  But 
the  true  motive  which  induced  him  to 
change  his  plan,  was  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  at  Smolensk  on  the  10th 
of  November,  that  Wittgenstein,  having 
forced  the  Dwina,  had  taken  Vitepsk,  and 


and  penetrated  through  their  whole  frame,   that  the  army  of  Moldavia,  united  to  that 
fi#,«*«v^.i  ^«  *u^  i.««^    ^«i«.  ♦k-  ».««««  '^^  ofVolhynia,  having  driven  before  it  the 

corps  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  was  tak- 
ing a  position  on  the  Beresina,  with  the 
deAiffn  of  joining  Wittgenstein,  and  effec- 
tually cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army.  This  maneuvre  of  the  Russians 
was  so  well  known,  and  appeared  so  natu- 
ral, that  a  report  soon  spread  through  the 
French  troops,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  take  Napoleon  alive,  and  to 
put  the  whole  of  his  army  to  the  sword ; 
wishing  by  this  severe  chastisement,  to 
give  to  Europe  an  example  of  the  punish- 
ment which  they  deserve  who  disturb  the 
world  with  unjust  wars."* 

On  the  7th,  Platoff  and  the  light  cavalry 
were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Beauhar- 
nois,  who  was  pushing  for  Vitepsk,  by  the 
way  of  Doukhovistchma,  with  the  fourth 
corps  consisting  of  four  divisions.  On 
coming  up  with  the  enemy,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Zezelia,  the  Hetman  directed  both 
these  corps  to  be  turned  at  the  same  time, 
while  with  a  chosen  squadron  he  bore  down 
himself  upon  the  centre.  Discomfited  at 
every  point,  the  division  of  Beauhamois 
fled  in  two  parties,  one  towards  Smolensk, 
and  the  other  towards  the  Vope.  The 
viceroy,  who  had  despatched  General 
Poitevin  forward  in  the  night  with  a  body 
of  engineers,  to  construct  a  bridge  for  tha 
passage  of  the  army  over  the  Y ope,  found, 
to  bis  extreme  consternation,  that  a  sud- 
den rise  in  the  water  had  swept  away  the 
bridge,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  nearly 
finished.  The  Cossacks,  apprized  of  this 
disaster,  did  not  fail  to  advance  in  great 
strength ;  and  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  it 
was  necessary  that  some  officer  of  rank 
should  set  an  example  of  courage,  ordered 
Colonel  Delfanti  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  guard,  and  to  force  the 
Yope.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  the  co- 
lonel, rushing  into  the  river  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers,  made  his  way  through  the 
masses  of  ice  that  floated  down  the  stream. 
The  viceroy  next  followed  with  his  staff, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  the  opposite  bank, 
gave  the  necessary  orders  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  army.    The  wagons  now 


Stretched  on  the  road,  only  the  heaps  of' 
snow  which  covered  them  could  be  distin- 
guished, and  which,  at  almost  every  step, 
formed  small  elevations,  like  so  many  new- 
ly filled  graves.  At  the  same  time,  vast 
flights  of  rairens  abandoned  the  plain  to 
take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  forests ; 
and  troops  of  dogs,  which  had  followed 
the  army  from  Moscow,  and  lived  solely 
on  mangled  remains,  howled  around,  as  if 
they  would  hasten  the  period  when  the 
soldiers  were  to  become  their  prey. 

"  From  that  day,  the  army  lost  its  cou- 
rage and  its  military  attitude.  The  sol- 
dier no  longer  obeyed  his  officer,  and  the 
officer  separated  himself  from  his  general. 
The  regiments,  disbanded,  marched  in  dis- 
order. Searching  for  food,  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  plain,  burning  and  de- 
stroying whatever  fell  in  their  way.  The 
horses  fell  by  thousands.  The  cannon  and 
the  wagons,  which  were  now  abandoned, 
served  only  to  obstruct  their  way ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  soldiers  separate  themselves 
from  their  corps,  than  they  were  assailed  by 
a  population  eager  to  avenge  the  horrors 
of^which  they  had  been  the  victims.  'Hie 
Cossacks  came  to  the  succour  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  drove  back  to  the  great  road, 
already  filled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
those  of  the  stragglers  who  escaped  from 
the  carnage.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
the  army  when  it  arrived  at  Doroghoboui. 
This  town,  small  as  it  was,  would  have 

S'ven  new  life  to  the  unfortunate  troops,  if 
apoleon  had  not  been  so  far  blinded  by  the 
fury  of  his  rage,  as  to  forget  that  his  sol- 
diers would  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  de- 
vastation which  he  caused  to  be  made. 
Doroghoboui  had  been  burnt,  its  ma^- 
zines  pillaged,  and  the  brandy,  with  which 
they  were  filled,  poured  into  the  streets, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  perishing 
for  want  of  cordials.  The  few  houses  that 
remained  were  occupied  exclusively  by  a 
small  number  of  generals  and  staff  officers ; 
and  the  soldiers  which  yet  survived  to 
face  the  enemy,  were  exposed  to  all  the  ri- 
gours of  the  season. 

**When  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow,  it 
was  his  intention  to  reunite  his  troops  be- 
tween Vitepsk  and  Smolensk,  and  to  make 
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began  to  file  off;  the  first  passed  over  with 
mnch  difficulty;  and  afler  them  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery ;  bat,  as  the  channel 
was  far  below  the  level  of  the  gpround,  and 
the  banks  were  steen  and  covered  with 
ice,  the  only  practicable  point  was  at  a 
place  where  steps  had  been  dug  to  de- 
scend to  the  river.  The  canqon,  all  passing 
in  the  same  track,  formed  ruts  so  deep,  that 
it  soon  became  impossible  to  drag  them 
OQt,  Thus,  the  only  accessible  ford  was 
soon  choked  up,  and  rendered  utterly  im- 

gassable  for  the  rest  of  the  artillery  and 
aggage.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  rear-guard,  the  Russians  still  continued 
to  advance.  The  river  was  only  half-fro- 
zen ;  and  as  the  wagons  could  no  longer 
make  any  progress,  it  became  necessary 
for  those  who  had  no  horses,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  stream.  A  vast  number  of 
provision  wagons,  carts,  and  drouschkt^ 
were  abandoned,  and  the  artillery-men,  on 
the  report  that  the  enemy  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, spiked  a  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  cries  of  those  who  were  pass- 
ing the  river,  the  consternation  of  others 
who  were  preparing  to  descend,  and  who, 
with  their  horses,  were  every  moment 
seen  overwhelmed  by  the  current,  the  de- 
spair of  the  women,  the  cries  of  the  child- 
ren, and  the  terror  even  of  the  soldiers, 
rendered  this  passage  so  horrible,  that  the 
very  recollection  of  it  yet  terrifies  those 
who  witnessed  and  survived  the  scene. 
On  the  7th,  the  loss  of  the  French  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  hundred  killed,  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  taken  prisoners ;  on 
the  8th,  in  the  words  of  Platoff,  "the  Cos- 
sacks killed  Kgre^l  many,  but  made  few 
prisoners."  The  night  of  that  day  was 
truly  dreadful.  "To  form  some  idea  of 
it,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "  the  reader  must 
picture  to  himself  an  army  encamped  on  the 
bare  snow,  in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  win- 
ter, closely  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  hav- 
ing neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  to  oppose 
him.  The  soldiers,  without  shoes,  and  al- 
most without  clothes,  were  enfeebled  by 
fiamine  and  fatigue.  Sitting  on  their  knap- 
sacks, they  slept  on  their  knees.  From  this 
benumbing  posture,  thev  rose  only  to  broil 
some  slices  of  horse-flesh,  or  to  melt  a 
few  models  of  ice.  Often  they  had  no 
wood,  and  to  find  fuel  they  destroyed  the 
houses  in  which  their  generals  lodged; 
sometimes,  when  they  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  village  which  they  had  seen  the 
night  before,  had  disappeared ;  and  towns, 
which  to-day  were  untouched,  would  form 
on  the  morrow  one  vast  conflagration."* 
The  Russians,  habituated  to  the  climate, 
and  supplied  with  every  necessary,  scaice- 
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ly  felt  the  severity  of  the  season ;  while 
the  French  and  Italians,  born  in  more  ge- 
nial climes,  and  unprepared  for  the  in- 
tense rigour  of  a  northern  winter,  sunk 
under  its  severity.* 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensk  in  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  November,  and  on  the  lOth, 
the  first  instance  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  surrender  of  a  French  corps 
without  firing  a  gun.  Ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  Russians,  General  Au- 
gereau  had  advanced  from  Mobile w,  on 
the  Kalouga  road,  to  secure  the  communi- 
cation between  Krasnoi  and  Smolensk, 
when  the  force  under  his  command,  while 
in  separate  bodies,  was  attacked  with  so 
much  vigour  by  three  partisan  corps,  de- 
tached by  Count  Orlow  Dennisow,  that 
the  French  general,  with  sixty  officers,  and 
two  thousand  men,  laid  down  their  arms. 

On  the  approach  of  the  main  army  to 
Smolensk,  the  most  flattering  hopes  again 
presented  themselves;  here,  anundance 
was  to  succeed  want,  and  repose  to  solace 
the  exhausted.  But  what  was  the  grief 
of  the  soldiers,  to  learn,  in  the  very  suburbs 
of  the  city,  that  all  the  provisions  were 
consumed,  and  that  famine  prevailed  even 
in  the  garrison.  Thus  Smolensk,  which 
they  had  hoped  would  terminate  their  mis- 
fortunes, cruelly  deceived  their  hopes,  and 
became  the  witness  of  the  most  profound 
despair.  Instead  of  giving  them  ready  ad- 
mission, their  counUymen  in  the  town 
shut  the  gates  against  them  with  horror. 
Their  confused  and  irregular  state,  their 
wild,  dirty,  and  unshaved  appearance,  their 
impatient  cries  for  entrance,  above  all, 
their  emaciated  forms,  and  starved,  yet 
ferocious  aspects,  caused  them  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  banditti,  than  as  soldiers. 
At  length,  the  imperial  guards  arrived, 
and  were  admitted ;  and  the  miscellaneous 
crowd  rushed  in    after    them.     To  the 

fuards,  and  some  few  others  who  had 
ept  order,  rations  were  regularly  deliver^ 
ed ;  but  the  mass  of  stragglers,  being  un- 
able to  give  any  account  of  themselves  or 
of  their  regiments,  or  to  bring  with  them 
a  responsible  officer,  died,  many  of  them, 
while  they  besieged  in  vain  the  doors  of 
the  magazines.  Such,  was  the  promised 
distribution  of  food — the  promised  quar- 
ters were  nowhere  to  be  found.     Smo- 

*  The  guard  of  honour  of  Italy,  compooed  of 
young  men,  lelected  from  the  roost  illustrious  fa- 
milies in  that  countiy,  was  in  the  (M>une  of  the 
GBmpeiga  entirely  annihilated,  llieir  education 
and  habits  ill-suited  them  to  submit  to  the  menial 
and  degrading  offices  by  which  others  gained  a 
scanty  rooiseCand  prolonged  a  wretched  eiist- 
ence :  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  this 
corps  on  its  entrance  into  Russia  consisted,  all, 
except  five,  had  perished  before  they  reached 
Smolensk !— lo&aicsie. 
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lensk,  as  is  already  narrated,  had  been 
burned  by  the  Russians,  and  no  other 
covering  was  to  be  had  than  was  afforded 
by  miserable  sheds  reared  against  such 
blackened  walls  as  remained  yet  standing. 
But  even  this  was  shelter  and  repose, 
compared  with  the  exposed  bivouac  on 
wreaths  of  snow ;  and,  as  the  straggling 
soldiers  were  compelled  by  hunger  to 
unite  themselves  once  more  with  their  re- 
giments, they  at  length  obtained  their 
share  in  the  regular  distribution  of  rations, 
and  an  approach  towards  order  and  disci- 
pline bejpn  to  prevail  in  the  headmost  di- 
vision of  the  grand  army  of  France.  The 
soldiers  who  could  not  find  a  shelter,  en- 
camped in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
numoere  of  them  were  found  dead  around 
the  fires  which  they  had  kindled.  The 
hospitals,  the  churches,  and  such  of  the 
public  buildinjirs  as  still  existed,  were  un- 
able to  coptain  the  sick,  who  presented 
themselves  by  thousands.  On  the  14th, 
a  cry  suddenly  rose  of — ^*  Rise,  they  pil- 
lage the  magazines;*'  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  soldiera,  dying  of  hunger,  and 
no  longer  able  to  wait  the  dilatory  distri- 
bution of  provisions,  had,  in  spite  of  the 
guard,  forced  the  gates  of  the  magazines, 
and  began  to  pillage  their  scanty  contents. 
Incapable  of  bearing  up  against  so  many 
distresses.  Napoleon,  tor  the  firat  time, 
held  a  grand  council,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, at  which  all  the  generals  of  divi- 
sions, and  marshals  of  the  empire,  assisted. 
As  soon  as  the  council  broke  up,  the  au- 
thor of  all  their  miseries,  after  burning  part 
of  his  equipage,  immediately  departed  in 
his  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  chasseura, 
and  by  the  Polish  lancera  of  the  guard. 

On  the  15th,  the  order  was  given  to  con- 
tinue the  march  from  Smolen^ ;  and  now 
a  spectacle  the  most  horrible  was  present- 
ed to  view :  for  three  leagues,  tne  road 
was  entirely  covered  with  cannon  and 
ammunition- wagons,  which  they  had  mere- 
ly time  to  spike  or  to  blow  up.  Horses, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  were  seen  at  every 
step ;  and  sometimes  whole  teams,  sink- 
ing under  their  laboura,  fell  together. 
From  time  to  time,  trees  were  seen,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  soldiera  had  attempted 
to  light  fires,  but  the  poor  wretches  had 
perished  ere  they  could  accomplish  their 
object.  These  horrora,  far  from  exciting 
the  sensibility,  only  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  survivora.  The  cruelty  which 
could  not  be  exercised  on  the  enemy,  was 
extended  to  their  cdmpanions.  The  best 
friends  no  longer  recognised  each  other. 
Every  one  chose  to  save  the  plunder 
of  Moscow  rather  than  the  life  of  his 
comrade.  On  all  sides  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries  of  the 
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abandoned,  were  heard.  Bat  every  one 
was  insensible  to  their  sufferings,  or  if  he 
approached  those  who  were  on  Uie  point  of 
expiring,  it  was  to  plunder,  not  to  assist 
them.* 

Prince  Kutusoff,  perceiving  that  Napo- 
leon designed  to  make  a  movement  upon 
Krasnoi,  pushed  forward  a  strong  body 
of  troops  on  the  16th,  in  order  to  intercept 
his  advance :  tlie  French,  aware  of  their 
danger,  drew  together  stronflr  bodies  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust,  and  marched  without  interruption 
into  the  vicinity  of  Krasnoi.  Here,  the 
Russians  suddenlv  attacked  them  at  all 
points,  and  with  their  artillery,  which  had 
been  placed  in  ambush,  made  dreadful  ra- 
vages in  the  hostile  ranks.  The  French 
fought  desperately  until  night,  when  they 
were  completely  routed,  and  the  whole  di- 
vision was  either  slain  or  dispersed  among 
the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper ; 
their  loss  in  killed  was  immense ;  two  ge- 
nerals, fifty-eight  superior  ofiicera,  and  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  soldiera,  w^ith 
seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  three  standards, 
and  the  marehal's  staff  of  Davoust,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victore.f  This  defeat 
annihilated  the  first  corps  of  the  French 
army :  though  the  division  was  command- 
ed by  Davoust,  Napoleon  was  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  peraonally  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger,  from  which  he  was 
rescued  only  by  the  bravery  of  his  guards. 

This  engagement  was  only  a  prelude  to 
one  more  fatal.  On  the  following  dav, 
Marahal  Ney,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  his  master,  but  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day, 
was  advancing  from  Smolensk  towards 
Krasnoi,  with  Uie  rear-guard  of  the  French 
army.  The  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
determining  to  cut  off  this  division  from 
the  rest  of  the  hostile  forces,  strongly  re- 
inforced General  Milloradowitch.  About 
three  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  the  approach 
of  the  French  was  discovered,  and  a  herald 
was  despatched  to  inform  them  that  the 
imperial  guard  had  sustained  a  signal  de- 
feat on  the  preceding  day,  and  to  summon 
them  to  surrender.  This  summons,  the 
French  marahal  treated  with  contempt, 
and  immediately  prepared  for  actiop.  Un- 
der cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  advanced  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Rus- 
sians were  encamped,  when  suddenly  their 
batteries  were  unmasked,  and  such  was 


*  Labaunie*s  Narrative. 

t  llie  baton  it  used  by  the  field-manhals  of 
France  on  days  of  ceremony  alone,  and  this  cap- 
ture adds  no  glonr  to  the  Riinians ;  in  the  preseot 
instance,  the  staff  of  Davoust  was,  no  doubi,  found 
in  a  baggage  wagon  that  had  been  abandoned.— 
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the  efieot  of  the  tremendous  discharge  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  whole  mus- 
ketry of  the  line,  that  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  Russian  camp,  and  at  midnight, 
nearly  twelve  thousand  French  soldiers 
laid  down  their  arm8.(76)  On  this  day, 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken, 
together  with  immense  hooty.  Favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Marshal  Ney 
fled  across  the  Dnieper,  accompanied  by  a 
few  hundred  fugitives,  who  were  actively 
pursued  by  clouds  of  Cossacks* 


(76)  The  ctrcumilanceof  Manhal  Ney't  having 
tent  a  flag  of  Uvce  to  the  RuMian  army,  with  a 
proponl  to  aurreiider, »  unilbrmly  denied  by  all 
the  French  writers,  and  diwredited  even  by  the 
Germans.  The  following  account  of  this  engage- 
ment u  given  by  Bourgeon,  in  hit  Tableau  de  la 
Campaffne  de  Momow  :  **  Maiahal  Ney,  who  com- 
manded the  rea^guard,  having  quitted  Smolemk, 
put  himself  in  motion  to  follow  us,  and  encounter- 
ed  the  Russian  army  at  Krasnoi.  We  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  in  fact  his 
division  was  suppoaed  to  be  completely  loat;  but 
he  did  not  tmrnr  himself  to  be  intimidated  by 
superior  numben;  and  in  this  critical  situatioo 
diaplayed  so  much  eneray  and  courage,  and  ma- 
neovred  with  so  much  skill,  that  oootrary  to  the 
general  expectation,  he  succeeded  in  disooncert- 
mg  the  enemy  by  his  boldness,  in  deceiving  him 
by  his  marches,  and  Anally  in  resisting  every  ef- 
fort to  overoome  him."  p.  134.  A  similar  account 
of  this  afiair  is  given  by  a  German  writer,  whose 
narrative  is  translated  into  French,  under  the 
title  of  *'Campagnes  de  Bonaparte  en  1812,"  dec. 
and  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  Marriial  Ney,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  The  following 
extract  from  that  work  presenti  a  lively  and  m- 
teiesting  picture  of  this  enffagement ;  aiid  gives  a 
&voumble  idea  of  the  skill  and  oourase  of  the 
unfortunate  marshal :  "  The  Russians,  believing 
that  Ney  would  not  be  able  to  make  head  agpsinst 
the  forces  that  surrounded  him,  summoned  mm  to 
surrender.  The  bearer  of  the  flag  was  received 
with  considerable  roughness,  and  the  only  answer 
the  manhal  thought  proper  to  give,  was,  that  he 
was  not  a  man  to  capitulate,  and  that  he  knew 
very  well  how  to  cut  his  way  sword  in  hand. 
After  havinv  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, after  rasing  his  artillery,  his  baggage,  and 
hdf  his  army,  at  the  moment  the  Rusrians  expect- 
ed to  see  him  lay  down  his  anns,  he  suddenly 
threw  himself  on  their  richt,  and  b^  a  series  of 
skilful  maneuvres,  succeecMd  in  gaining  the  other 
bank  of  the  Boiysthenes.  This  new  route,  he 
traverMd  for  three  days,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  main  army,  and  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant annoyance  fifom  a  laige  body  of  Cossacks, 
who,  believing  it  impossible  that  so  bold  a  step 
ormld  succeed,  redoubled  their  exertions  to  make 
him  surrender.  During  this  retreat,  which  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  of 
the  campaign,  every  thine  that  talent  or  courage 
eoald  do,  was  eflected  by  Marriial  Ney.  Insulated 
with  his  feeble  army  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and 
unknown  country,  he  marched  his  troops  in 
squares,  and  thus  rendered  fruitless  the  conunual 
erl7>rts  made  to  cut  him  off.  His  cool  and  calcu- 
lating valour  never  abandoned  him.  At  the  mo. 
ment  of  passing  the  Borysthenes,  the  anxiety  of 
bis  soldiers  was  at  the  height ;  they  looked  everjr- 
where  for  their  leader,  expecting  to  find  in  his 
countenance  maiks  of  despondency,  which  would 


During  these  important  transactions. 
General  Wittgenstein  was  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  on  the  Dwina.  After 
the  capture  of  Polotsk,  this  general  pro- 
ceeded towards  Yitepsk,  in  prosecution  of 
his  desi^  of  cutting  off  Bonaparte's  com- 
munication with  the  west  of  Europe.  On 
the  8th,  this  city  was  carried  by  storm; 
and  the  French  emperor,  finding  his  pro- 
gress impeded  hj  the  forward  movements 
of  the  gallant  Wittgenstein,  ordered  Mar- 
shals Victor  and  Oudinot  to  drive  him 
across  the  Dwina.  On  the  14th,  the  Rus- 
sian general  was  attacked,  but  so  masterly 
were  his  maneuvres  on  that  day,  that  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Senno, 
with  the  loss  of  four  cannon,  two  standards, 
sixtj^-seven  ofiicers,  and  three  thousand 
soldiers.  A  fine  trait  of  military  suirit  is 
noticed  in  the  Russian  account  of  tnis  af- 
fair :— a  battalion  of  newly  raised  militia 
having  received  orders  to  fall  back,  per- 
emptorily refused,  saying — **  the  emperor 
has  not  sent  us  to  retire,  but  to  advance, 
and  beat  the  enemy,  which  we  are  willing 
to  do." 

The  Russians  have  divided  the  retreat 
of  the  French  into  three  epochs,  which, 
besides  the  constant  increase  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, have  each  a  peculiar  character. 
The  first  ended  at  the  battle  of  Krasnoi ; 
the  second,  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina ; 
and  the  third,  at  the  Niemen.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  period,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  the  Russians  had  already 
taken  forty  thousand  men,  twenty-seven 
generals,  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
tnirty-one  standards,  ana,  besides  the  im- 
mense baggage  of  the  French  army,  all  the 
plunder  of  Moscow,  that  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed. If  to  these  losses,  are  added  forty 
thousand  men,  dead  of  fatigue  or^mine, 
or  killed  in  the  different  battles,  it  will  he 
found  that  the  army,  which  quitted  Mos- 
cow with  a  force  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men,  was  reduced 
to  thirty  thousand,  including  the  imperial 
guard,  of  whom  not  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand bombatants  survived.  The  cavalry 
was  almost  extinct.*  In  this  situation, 
the  soldiers  formed  mournful  presages  of 
what  they  had  yet  to  endure,  since  they 


confirm  their  fears  and  give  encouragement  to 
their  uneasiness  to  display  itself.  They  found 
him  lying  upon  the  shore,  holding  a  map  in  his 
hand,  and  calmly  considering  the  route  it  was 
proper  to  fake.  So  much  tranquillity  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  imminent  danger,  revived  the  courage 
of  t^  soldiers,  and  restored  the  hopes  which  had 
now  completely  abandoned  them.  — **  When  he 
learned  the  cntical  situation  of  the  marshal,  Bo- 
imparte  is  said  to  have  repeated  more  than  once 
that  he  would  give  two  imUions  to  ruiaom  his  in- 
trepid lieutenant*'  p.  66. 
*  Labaume's  Narrative. 
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were  scarcely  half-way  to  the  Niemen,  and 
had  three  rivers  to  cross,  and  two  moan- 
tains  to  climb. 

The  18th  of  November  was  rendered 
memorable  in  the  history  of  this  campaig^n, 
by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Czernicheff  from 
the  army  of  the  Danube  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Count  Wittgenstein,  after  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  marches  on  record. 
The  corps  under  Czemicheffhad  to  encoun- 
ter on  every  day*s  march  numerous  bands 
of  the  enemy ;  but  these  he  either  eluded 
or  overcame,  frequently  seizing  their  con- 
voys, and  destroying  the  escorts  by  which 
they  were  accompanied.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  march  of  Czernicheff  was  such 
as  Russian  troops  only  could  have  accom- 
plished ;  he  haa  many  rivers  to  cross,  and 
had  no  leisure  to  construct  bridges,  but  he 
and  his  troops,  even  at  that  inclement  sea- 
son, plungred  into  the  streams,  and  gained 
the  opposite  shores.  On  his  arrival,  he 
brougnt  to  Count  Wittgenstein  the  wel- 
come intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Saxon  auxiliaries,  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Russians.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  eeneral  aid-de-camp,  Kutusoff,  also  ar^ 
rived  and  announced  to  the  count,  that  he 
was  in  communication  with  Platoff,  and 
with  the  main  army;  in  fact,  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Kussian  empire  was 
now  in  full  communication,  and  that  the 
circle  was  thus  completely  around  the  re- 
mains of  the  French  armies. 

Napoleon,  finding  his  situation  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  was  hastening  by  forced 
marches  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  from 
Orcha  towards  the  Beresina,  hoping  to  ef- 
fect his  retreat  to  the  Vistula  by  the  way 
of  Minsk,  in  which,  by  his  orders,  stores 
of  all  l^ds  had  been  accumulated  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time.  Admiral  Tschikakoff  had 
taken  possession  of  that  town.  Minsk 
being  out  of  the  question.  Napoleon's  next 
point  of  direction  was  Bonzoff.  Here, 
there  was  over  the  Beresina  a  bridge  of 
three  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  the  pos- 
session of  which  appeared  essential  to  his 
final  escape  from  Russia.  But  while 
Napoleon  was  considering  what  should 
be  his  next  movement,  afrar  crossing  the 
Beresina,  at  Borizoff,  he  was  once  more 
surprised  with  the  additional  evil  tidings, 
that  this  town  also,  with  the  bridge  so  ne- 
cessary to  him,  was  lost;  that  Borizoflf 
was  taken,  and  Dombroski  defeated  under 
its  walls. — "  Is  it  then  written,"  he  said, 
looking  upwards,  and  striking  the  earth 
with  his  cane, — *^is  it  written  that  we 
shall  commit  nothing  but  errors !" 

Of  the  same  gloomy  period,  Segur  re- 
lates the  follow  mg  anecidote :— >Napoleon 
had  stretched  himself  on  a  couch,  and  ap- 


parently slumbered,  while  his  faithful  offi 
cers,  Duroc  and  Daru,  sitting  in  his  apart^ 
ment,  talked  over  their  critical  situation. 
In  their  whispered  conversation,  the  words* 
**  prisoner  of  state,*'  reached  the  sleepless 
ears  of  Napoleon. — *^  How,"  said  he,  rais- 
ing himself,  ^*do  you  think  they  would 
darel" — ^In  answer,  Daru  mentioned  the 
phrase,  well  known  to  the  emperor,  of 
'*  state  policy,"  as  independent  of  public 
law  or  morality. — **  But  France,"  said  the 
emperor,  to  whom  state  policy  sounded 
less  pleasantly  than  when  it  was  appealed 
to  for  deciding  some  ffreat  movement  of 
his  own—- "wnat  will  France  sayl"— 
**  Who  can  answer  that  question,  sire  V 
continued  Duroc ;  but  added,  *^  it  was  his 
warmest  wish  that  the  emperor,  at  least, 
could  reach  France,  were  it  throuc^h  the 
air,  if  earth  were  slopped  against  his  pas- 
sage."-—" Then  I  am  in  your  way,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  emperor. — ^The  reply  was 
affirmative. — ^**And  you,"  continued  the 
emperor  with  an  affectation  of  treating  the 
matter  lightly, "  have  no  wish  to  become  a 
prisoner  of  state  ?" — ^"'To  be  a  prisoner  of 
war  is  sufficient  for  me,"  said  Dam. — ^Na- 
poleon was  silent  for  a  time ;  then  asked  if 
the  reports  of  his  ministers  were  burned. — 

"  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply ^"  Then  let 

them  be  destroyed,"  he  continued,  •'  for  it 
must  be  confessed  we  are  in  a  most  la- 
mentable condition." 

This  was  the  strongest  feeling  yet  given, 
of  Napoleon's  deep  feeling  of  the  situation 
to  which  he  had  reduced  himself.  In  stu- 
dying the  map,  to  discover  the  fittest  place 
to  pass  the  Beresina,  he  directed  his  fin- 
ger to  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
was  heard  to  murmur, "  Ah,  Charles  XII. ; 
Pultowa." — But  these  were  only  the  mo- 
mentary ejaculations  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  his  condition ;  all  his  resolutions  were 
finally  taken,  with  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  himself  and  to  his  followers. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  cross- 
ing the  Beresina,  Bonaparte,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  of  Moscow,  which, 
having  been  joined  by  the  skeletons  of 
Victor  and  Oudinot's  corps,  and  by  the 
difierent  deta<;hment8  that  had  been  leA  on 
the  Dnieper,  now  amounted  to  about  seven- 
ty thousand  men,  proceeded  towards  Minsk, 
sdong  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina.  On 
his  rear  and  flank,  was  the  grand  army, 
under  Prince  Kutusoff;  on  his  right,  was 
Count  Wittgenstein,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  northern  corps;  and  in  front,  at 
Borisov,  was  the  victorious  division  under 
Admiral  Tschikakoff. 

During  the  25th,  Napoleon  maneurred 
to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  Russians, 
and  by  stratagem  obtained  possession  of 
the  village  of  Studzianca,  where  the  Be- 
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resina  is  40  toises  or  80  English  yards 
wide.  Here,  in  the  presence,  and  in  the 
fiice  of  the  opposition  of  the  Rassians,  he 
constructed  two  bridges,  one  for  cavalry, 
and  the  other  for  the  passage  of  the  infan- 
try. Oyer  these  bridges,  Alarshal  Oudinot 
passed  to  attack  the  troops  which  resisted 
the  advance  of  the  French  army.  Napo- 
leon, having,  with  the  assistance  of  nis 
guand,  forced  his  way  through  the  immense 
crowd  which  now  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina,  crossed  that  river  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, taking  the  route  towards  Zembin 
A  large  proportion  of  the  French  army, 
paralyzea  by  their  sufferings,  and  insensi- 
ole  of  their  approaching  danger,  passed 
the  night  of  the  27th  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Beresina. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Count  Witt- 
genstein arrivea  with  the  first  division 
of  the  Russian  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Studzianca,  and  opened  a  dreadful  can- 
nonade upon  the  fugitives,  who  were  press- 
ing in  such  crowds  over  the  bridges,  as 
completely  to  choke  up  the  passage.  To 
add  to  the  confusion  and  horrors  of  the 
scene,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  bridge  for  carriages  and  cavalry  broke 
down,  and  the  baggage  and  artillery,  now 
advancing  towards  the  bridge  intended  for 
the  infantry,  a  scene  of  horror  and  con- 
tention arose,  exceeding  all  description. 
Numbers  perished  by  Uie  hands  of  their 
comrades,  but  a  greater  number  were  suf- 
focated at  the  h^  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
bodies  of  men  and  horses  so  choked 
every  avenue,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  over  mountains  of  dead  bodies  to 
arrive  at  the  river.  Some,  buried  in  these 
horrible  heaps,  still  breathed,  and,  strug- 
gling with  the  agonies  of  death,  caught 
hold  of  those  who  mounted  over  them. 
During  this  contention,  the  multitude, 
which  followed  like  a  furious  wave,  swept 
away,  and  increased  the  number  of  vic- 
tims. 

The  French  division  of  Parthonneaux, 
which  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  army, 

,leftabri- 
troops, 
I  more  than 
three  Teases  in  a  wrong  direction.  In  the 
middle  of  a  dismal  night,  and  pierced  with 
cold,  they  mistook  the  forces  of  the  Rus- 
nans  for  those  of  their  own  army,  and  ran 
to  join  their  comrades ;  when  seeing  them- 
selves surrounded,  and  without  the  least 
hope  of  escape,  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. 

While  the  troops  under  Marshal  Victor 
were  engaged  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
those  under  Marshal  Oudinot  were  attack- 
ed on  the  right.    Soldiers,  who  had  before 


been  wandering  in  confusion,  fell  into  the 
ranks,  and  the  battle  was  maintained  with 
great  obstinacy.  Oudinot,  who  could  ob- 
tain the  victory  only  at  the  price  of  his 
own  blood,  was  wounded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  the 
field,  the  command  devolved  on  Marshal 
Ney.  The  marshal  having  rallied  his 
troops,  the  battle  recommenced  with  great 
fury,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
four  thousand  prisoners,  were  taken  by  the 
French.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they  cap- 
tured prisoners  whom  they  could  not  re- 
tain ;  they  fought  not  for  victory,  but  for 
life. 

In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  many 
balls  struck  the  miserable  crowds  which 
were  yet  pressing  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
the  Beresma;  some  shells  burst  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  and  terror  and  despair  took 
possession  of  every  heart.  The  women 
and  chilaren,  who  had  escaped  so  many 
disasters,  seemed  to  have  been  preserved 
onlv  to  meet  here  a  death>>4he  most  deplo- 
rable. The  artillery,  the  baggage-wagons, 
the  cavalry,  and  the  infantir,  all  pressed 
on  to  escape  the  cannon  and  musketry  in 
their  rear,  each  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
opposite  bank  by  passing  before  the  other. 
The  strong  made  their  way  by  casting  the 
weak  into  the  river,  or  trampled  under 
foot  the  maimed  and  the  sick  that  interrupt- 
ed their  passage.  Hundreds  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  whe^s  of  the  cannon; 
others,  hoping  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming,  were  frozen  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  or  perished  by  placing  them- 
selves on  pieces  of  ice,  which,  over- 
weighted, sunk  in  the  stream ;  and  thou- 
sands of  ^ctims,  deprived  of  hope,  threw 
themselves  into  ^e  Beresina,  and  perished 
in  the  waves.  The  division  or  Girard 
made  its  way  by  force,  through  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  retarded  its  march :  and  climb- 
ing over  the  mountains  of  dead  bodies  that 
obstructed  the  way,  gained  the  other  side ; 
thither,  the  Russians  were  pressing  to  fol- 
low them,  when  they  hastened  to  effect 
their  escape  by  setting  fire  to  the  bridge. 
At  this  moment,  the  unhappy  beings  still 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Beresina,  abandoned 
themselves  to  absolute  despair.  Crowds 
upon  crowds  still  pressed  towards  the 
burning  bridge,  choking  up  the  passage 
amid  bursting  flames,  scorched  ana.  frozen 
at  the  same  instant,  till  at  length  the  whole 
sunk  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Beresina. 

On  the  friffhtful  night  of  the  28th,  the 
elements  let  loose  seemed  to  conspire  to 
afflict  universal  nature,  and  to  chastise  the 
ambition  and  crimes  of  men.  The  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  were  alike  over- 
whelmed with  suffering.     Between  the 
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25th  and  the  39th  of  November,  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  French  soldiers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  "were  abandoned ; 
thirty-six  thousand  bodies  were  found  in 
the  snow  after  the  thaw ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  was,  in  its  consequences, 
more  terrible  than  the  most  sanguinary 
battle.* 

After  the  passacre  of  the  Beresina,  Bo- 
naparte, finding  Minsk  already  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  was  compelled  to  take 
the  more  circuitous  route  of  Wilna;  and 
in  order  to  cover  his  retreat,  the  wretched 
fugitives  who  formed  the  wreck  of  his 
once  stupendous  army,  were  collected  near 
Kamen.  This  movement  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  enterprising  Wittgenstein, 
who  having  despatched  Count  Rutusoif, 
the  general  aid-de-camp,  by  a  more  distant 
route,  proceeded  himself  on  the  enemy's 
right  nank  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Both 
these  plans  were  crowned  with  complete 
success :  the  whole  body  of  the  Bavanans, 
under  General  Wrede,  which  formed  the 
remains  of  the  6th  corps,  and  were  on  their 
march  to  join  the  main  French  army,  were 
taken  in  detail  by  Count  Kutnsoff;  and 
Napoleon,  finding  himself  cut  off*  from 
Vileika,  abandoned  his  project  of  advanc- 
ing to  Wilna  in  that  direction,  and  took 
the  road  by  Molodetschino.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Tschikakoff,  whose  force,  impatient  to 
give  the  final  blow  to  the  retreating  armr, 
was  hovering  on  his  flank.  On  the  29th, 
they  bore  down  upon  the  French ;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  commanding 
officers  to  reanimate  their  exhausted  ana 
dispirited  troops,  were  at  length  obliged  to 
retreat  in  disorder.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  same  day,  two  thousand  Cossacks 
fell  upon  the  advanced-guard  of  the  4th 
corps  of  the  French  army,  with  their  usual 
*«-ffi>urr«/"  and  slaughtered  great  num- 
bers of  them  in  the  streets  of  Kamen.  On 
the  Ist  of  December,  the  retreating  army 
arrived  at  Ilija,  and  on  the  2d  at  Molodet- 
schino. At  this  place,  Napoleon,  who  was 
still  with  the  army,  wrote  that  bulletin, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  French 
official  account  of  the  retreat  from  the  Mosk- 
wa  to  the  Wilia,  and  which  made  France 
and  her  allies  a  large  family  of  mourners. 
A  document  more  important  never  issued 
from  the  pen  of  a  military  commander; 
and  the  historian  would  ill  discharge  his 
duty  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity, 
who  should  neglect  to  place  upon  record 
so  extraordinary  a  production.  This  me- 
morable communication  was  thus  ex- 
pressed : 


TMrKNTT-KiNTH  Bc7xx.n<m. 

'^MUcdeUekifUK  Dee.  S,  1818. 

**To  the  6th  of  November,  the  weather  wm 
fine,  and  the  movemeDtof  the  army  vvm  executed 
witli  the  greatest  aucceak  The  cold  weather  be- 
gan on  the  7ih:  from  that  Dx>ment,  we  eveiy 
night  loet  Mveral  hundred  horaea,  in  conaequeoce 
or  bivouacking.  Arrived  at  Smolenak,  we  had 
already  loat  many  cavalnr  and  artillery  hotaea. 
The  Ruatian  army,  from  Volhynia,  waa  oppoaed 
to  our  right :  our  right  left  the  Minak  lina  ofope- 
rationa,  and  took  for  the  pivot  of  ita  operatiooa 
the  Waiaaw  line.  On  the  9ih,  the  emperor  wai 
informed  at  Smolensk  of  thta  change  in  the  liaa 
of  operations,  and  conceived  what  the  eiwy 
would  do.  However  hard  it  appeared  to  him  to 
put  himaelf  in  movement  during  ao  cruel  a  aeaaon, 
the  new  state  of  things  demanded  it  He  ex- 
meted  to  arrive  at  Minak,  or  at  leaat  anon  the 
Bereaina,  before  the  enemy ;  on  the  ISlh,  lleq«t^ 
ted  Smolen^ ;  on  the  I6th,  he  alept  at  Kraaooi. 
Tlie  cold,  which  began  on  the  7th,  auddenly  in- 
creased; and  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16rh,  the 
thermometer  was  16  and  18  degreea  below  Che 
freezing  point  The  roads  were  covered  with 
ice;  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage  horaea, 
perished  every  night,  not  only  by  hundreda,  but 
by  thouaands,  particularly  the  uerman  and  French 
horaea.  In  a  few  days,  more  than  30XN)0  horses 
perished ;  our  cavalry  were  on  foot ;  oar  arullery 
and  our  baggage  were  without  conveyance.  It 
waa  neceanuy  to  abandon  and  destn^  a  i^reat 
part  of  our  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisionB. 
This  army,  so  fine  on  the  6lh,  was  very  different 
on  the  14th,— almost  without  cavalry,  without 
artillery,  without  tranaporta.  Without  cavalry, 
we  could  not  reconnoitre  a  quarter  of  a  lea^ue*a 
distance ;  without  artillery,  we  could  not  nak  a 
battle,  and  firmly  await  it;  it  was  requisite  to 
march,  in  order  not  to  be  constrained  to  a  baUle, 
which  the  want  of  ammunitioa  prevented  na  from 
desiring;  it  was  requisite  to  occupy  a  certain 
space,  not  to  ba  turned,  and  that  too  without  ca^ 
valry,  which  led  and  connected  the  columns. 
This  difficulty,  joined  to  the  cold  which  auddenly 
came  on,  rendered  our  aituation  miaeiahle.  Those 
men,  whom  nature  had  not  aufficientlir  ateelcd  to 
be  above  all  the  chancea  of  fate  and  ibmtne,  ap- 
peared ahook,  lost  their  gayety,  their  good  humour, 
and  dreamed  butof  midortunes  and  catastrophes; 
those  whom  she  haa  created  auperior  to  every 
thing,  preserved  their  gayety,  ana  their  ordii 


*  Labaame'a  Namlive. 


manners,  and  saw  fireah  glory  m  the  diflerent  < 
ficulties  to  be  surmounted. 

*''Ilie  enemy,  who  saw  upon  the  raada  tracea 
of  that  frightful  calamity  which  had  overtaken 
the  French  army,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  it  He  surrounded  all  die  columns  with  hia 
Coasacks,  who  carried  off,  like  the  Araba  of  the 
desert,  the  trains  and  carriages  which  aeparaied. 
Thia  contemptible  cavalry,  which  only  make  a 
nolae,  and  are  not  capable  of  penetrating  through 
a  company  of  voltigeurs,  rendered  themselves  for- 
midable  by  favour  of  circumstances.  Neverthe- 
less, the  enemy  had  to  repent  of  all  the  aerions 
attempts  which  they  wiahed  lo  undertake ;  they 
were  overthrown  by  the  viceroy,  before  whom 
they  were  placed,  and  loat  many  men. 

**  The  Duke  of  Elchinren,  with  9000  men.  had 
blown  up  the  ramparts  of  Smolenak ;  he  waa  sur 
rounded,  and  found  himaelf  in  a  critical  poaitinn 
but  he  extricated  himself  from  it  with  that  intrepi- 
dity by  which  he  is  distinguished.  After  having 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  him  during  the 
whole  of  the  i8th,  and  constantly  lapnlaed  him, 
at  night  he  made  a  movement  on  the  nght  pasaed 
die  Knyathenea,  and  deceived  all  the  calculatiooa 
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of  the  enMBy.  On  th«  IMi,  tha  •nny  paised  the 
BpvyMlMiiM  at  Oicba ;  and  th«  RoMton  anny, 
being  latifaed,  and  having  loit  a  neat  number 
of  men,  erased  from  its  attenipla.  The  army  of 
Volhynia  had  inclined,  on  the  16di,  upon  Mintk, 
and  marched  upon  Boriiov.  General  Dombrow- 
ski  defended  the  bridge-head  of  BoriMT  with  3000 
own.  Od  the  S3d,  he  was  fiwoed,  and  obliged  to 
evacnate  thii  pontion.  The  enemy  then  pasaed 
the  Bereaina,  marching  upon  Bobr;  the  division 
Lambert  formed  the  advanced-guard.  The  ae- 
cond  oorpt,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Reggio, 
which  waa  at  Tacherein,  had  received  orden  to 
inarch  npoa  Boriaov,  to  secure  the  army  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Beresina.  On  the  24th,  the  Duke  of 
Reggio  met  the  division  Lambert,  four  leagues 
from  Borinv,  attacked  and  defeated  it.  took  2000 
priaooera,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  500  baggage  wa- 
gooa  of  the  army  of  Volhynia,  and  threw  the  ene- 
my upon  the  ri(|(ht  bank  of  the  Beresina.  Gene- 
ral Berkeim,  with  the  4ih  cuirassiers,  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  a  fine  charge.  The  enemy  could 
secure  his  safety  only  by  burning  the  bridge, 
which  ia  more  than  3dO  toises  in  length.  Never- 
theless, the  enemy  occupied  all  the  passages  of 
tha  Beresina:  this  liver  is  forty  toises  wide,  and 
had  mudi  floating  ice  on  it,  out  its  banks  are 
covered  with  marshes  900  toises  lons^  which  pre- 
sent great  obstacles  in  clearillg  it  The  enemy's 
general  had  pbced  his  four  divisions  at  the  dif- 
ferent deboucnte,  where  he  presumed  the  French 
arasy  woold  attempt  to  pass.  On  the  26lh,  at 
break  of  day,  the  emperor,  aAer  having  deceived 
the  enemy  by  different  movements  made  during 
the  day  of  the  25(h,  marched  upon  the  village  of 
Stodsiaoca,  and  caused,  in  spite  of  an  enemy's 
diviakm,  and  in  its  presence,  two  bridges  to  ne 
thrown  over  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Reg|^o 
passed,  atUicked  the  enemy,  and  led  him.  fighting 
two  hoars.  The  enemy  retired  upon  the  tete-dn- 
pont  of  Borisov.    General  Legmnd,  an  oflScer  of 


the  fiiat-rate  merit,  was  badly,  but  not  dangerous- 
ly, wounded.  During  the  whole  of  the  2oth  and 
x7(h,  the  army  passed. 

"The  Duke  of  Belluno.  commanding  the  9ih 
corps,  had  received  orders  to  follow  the  move- 
menia  of  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  to  form  the  rear- 
guard, and  keep  in  check  the  Russian  anny  from 
me  Dwina,  which  followed  him.  Parthonneaux's 
division  formed  the  rear-guard  of  this  corns. 

"  On  the  27th,  at  noon,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  ar- 
rived with  two  divisions  at  the  bridge  of  Studzi- 
anca.  I^rthonneaux's  division  set  out  at  ni^ht 
from  Borisov.  A  brigade  of  this  division,  which 
formed  tha  roar-guard,  and  which  was  charged 
with  boming  theliridge,  marched  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  arrived  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock;  it  sought  its  first  brigade  and  its  general, 
who  had  departed  two  hours  before,  and  which  it 
had  not  met  in  its  route.  Its  researchea  wero  in 
vain ;  aome  uneaainess  was  then  conceived.  All 
we  have  since  been  able  to  learn,  is,  that  the  first 
brigade  set  out  at  five  o'clock,  missted  its  way  at 
«x.  went  to  the  right  in  place  of  proceeding  to  the 
left,  and  marched  two  or  three  leagues  in  this 
direction ;  that  during  the  night,  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  it  rallied  at  aeeing  the  enemy'a  firea, 
which  it  mistook  for  the  Frendi  army,  'nius  sur- 
rounded, it  was  taken.  This  cruel  mistake  must 
have  caused  us  a  loss  of  2000  infantry,  900  cavalry, 
and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Reporta  state,  that 
the  geneial  of  division  was  not  vnth  his  column, 
and  had  matched  alooe. 

*  All  the  army  having  passed,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28lh  the  Duke  or  Belluno  guarded  the 
teloHlo-pont  npon  the  left  bank:   the  Duke  of 


Reggio,  and  behind  him  all  the  army,  was  upon 
tha  right  bank.  Borisov  bavins  been  evacuated, 
the  armiea  of  the  Dwina  and  Volhynia  communi- 
cated; they  planned  an  attack  on  the  28ih,  at 
brtek  of  day.  The  Duke  of  Reggio  caused  the 
emperor  to  be  informed  that  he  was  attacked. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
was  on  the  left  bank.  The  Duke  of  Elchingen 
immediately  followed  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  and 
the  Duke  of  Tretiso  the  Duke  of  Elchingen. 
llie  battle  became  warm.  The  enemy  wishing 
to  turn  our  right.  General  Doumere,  commanding 
the  5th  division  of  cuirasaiers,  which  made  part 
of  the  2d  corps  that  remained  on  the  Dwina.  or- 
dered a  charge  of  cavalry,  by  the  4th  and  5ih  re- 
G'ments  of  cuirasaiers,  at  the  moment  when  the 
gion  of  the  Vistula  was  engaged  in  the  woods, 
to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
was  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout,  ijgether  wito 
his  cavalry,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  hia 
infentry.  Six  thousand  prisoners,  two  standards, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  our  hands.  On 
his  side,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  vigorously  charged 
the  enemy,  defeated  him,  took  trom  five  to  six 
hundred  prisoners,  and  did  not  sufier  him  to  ad- 
vance within  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  bridge. 
General  Foumier  made  a  fine  charge  of  cavalry. 
In  the  battle  of  the  Beresina.  the  army  of  Volhy- 
nia suflered  much.  The  Duke  of  Reggio  was 
wounded,  but  his  wound  is  not  dangerous.  He 
received  a  ball  in  his  side. 

*'The  next  day  (the  29ih)  we  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  had  to  make  our  choice  be- 
tween two  routes— that  to  Minsk,  and  that  to 
Wilna.  The  road  to  Minsk  led  through  the  mid- 
dle of  a  forest,  and  of  uncultivated  marshes, 
where  it  was  mpossible  for  the  army  to  subsist  it- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  the  road  to  Wilna  led 
through  a  very  fine  country.  The  army  being 
without  cavalry,  deficient  in  ammunition,  and 
horribly  fetigued  by  fifty  daya'  march,  carrying  in 
its  train  all  me  sick  ana  wounded  of  so  many  bat- 
tles, stood  greatly  in  i\eed  of  getting  to  its  maga- 
zines. 

'*  On  the  90th,  the  head-quarters  were  at  Pletchi- 
nichou  ;  on  the  1st  of  December  at  Slaike ;  and 
on  the  3d,  at  Molodetsrhino,  where  the  army  re- 
ceived the  firat  convoys  from  Wilna.  All  tha 
wounded  oflSceni  and  soldiers,  and  whatever  elae 
could  be  of  embarrassment,  with  the  baggage,^, 
were  sent  off  to  Wilna. 

.  **  To  say  that  the  army  stands  in  need  of  re-es- 
tablishing its  discipline,  of  refreshing  itself,  of  re- 
mounting its  cavalry,  completing  its  artillery,  and 
its  matend, — ^this  is  the  result  of  the  expow  which 
haa  just  been  made.  Its  repose  is  of  the  first  ne- 
cessitv.  The  materid  and  the  horses  are  coming 
in;  General  Boureier  has  already  more  than 
20,000  remount  horses  in  diflersnt  depots. 

**  The  artillery  has  already  repaired  its  losses. 
The  generals,  onicers,  and  soldiers,  have  suflered 
greatly  from  want.  Numbers  have  lost  their 
beggage  by  the  loss  of  their  horses,  and  several 
by  Uie  eflect  of  the  Cossacks'  ambushes.  Tha 
Coamcks  have  taken  numben  of  isolated  per- 
sons, of  geographical  engineers,  who  were  taking 
positions,  and  of  wounded  officers,  who  were 
marching  without  precaution,  preferring  running 
the  risk,  to  marching  slowly,  and  going  with  the 
convoy. 

•■The  reports  of  tha  general  oflioen  oom- 

nding  the  diflbrant  oorpa,  will  make  known 
what  omcen  and  soldien  have  chiefly  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  the  details  of  these  me- 
morable events. 

**  In  all  these  movements,  the  emperor  has  bean 
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oontiiiually  mtrching  in  tha  loiddU  of  his  guard*— 
the  cavalrv  ooromanded  by  the  Duke  of  iBtria, 
and  the  infantry  commanded  bv  the  Duke  of  Dant- 
sic.  Hii  niRJeaty  hoe  been  well  latisfied  with  the 
fine  epirit  shown  by  his  guards.  They  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  show  themselves  wherever 
their  presence  was  needful;  but  ctrcuniBtances 
have  always  been  such  that  their  appearance 
alone  was  sufficient,  and  that  they  never  were  in 
a  situation  which  required  them  to  charge.  The 
Prince  of  Neufchatel,  the  grand  marshal,  the 
grand  equeny,  and  all  the  aides^le-camp  and  mi- 
'  litary  oRicen  of  the  household,  have  always  ac- 
oompanied  his  mi^iesty.  Our  cavalry  was  dis- 
mounted to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  the  ofiiceis.  who  had  still  a  horse  re- 
maining, in  order  to  ibrm  (bur  companies  of  150 
men  each. 

*'The  generals  there  performed  the  functions 
of  captains,  and  the  colonels  those  of  subalterns. 
This  sacred  squadron,  commanded  by  Geneml 
Orouchy,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  emperor  in  all 
those  movements.  The  health  of  his  miOMty  was 
never  better.*' 

Napoleon,  alaimed  by  so  many  disas- 
ters, and  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
which  the  appearance  of  the  "Twentv- 
ninth  bulletin  of  the  grand  army,**  might 
produce  in  France,  now  determined  to 
abandon  the  miserable  remains  of  his 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  to  Paris. 
Quitting  Molodetschino  at  midnight,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  he  proceeded  to 
Smorghoni,  where  he  called  together  the 
chiefs  of  his  army,  and  after  having  ap- 
pointed the  King  of  Naples  his  lieute- 
nant-general, took  his  departure  from  that 
place  incognito  on  the  4th,  accompanied  by 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Vic«n- 
za.  On  his  route  to  the  French  capital, 
he  travelled  in  a  single  sledge,  passing  ra- 
pidly from  Wilna  by  the  way  of  Warsaw, 
which  city,  afler  narrowly  escaping  being 
taken  by  the  Russian  partizan  Seslawin, 
at  a  hamlet  called  Youpranoui,  Napoleon 
reached  on  the  10th  of  December.  Here, 
the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  then  minister  of  France 
to  the  diet  of  Poland,  was  in  the  act  of  en- 
deavourini^  to  reconcile  the  various  ru- 
mours which  poured  in  from  every  quarter, 
when  a  figure  like  a  spectre,  wrapped  in 
furs,  which  were  stiffened  by  hoar-frost, 
stalked  into  his  apartments,  supported  by 
a  domestic,  and  was  with  difficulty  recog- 
nised by  the  ambassador  as  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza. 

*' You  here,  Canlaincourt  t"  said  the  as- 
tonished prelate.*-**'  And  where  is  the  «n- 
perort" — **Atthe  hotel  d'Angleterre,  wait- 
ing for  vou." — ^'♦Why  not  stop  at  the 
palace  1"—"  He  travels  incognito." — "  Do 
you  need  anv  thinff  V*-—'*  Some  Burgtuidy 
or  Malaga."—-**  iUl  is  at  your  service— 
but  whither  are  you  travelling  V* — ^**To 
Paris."— •'To  Paris!— but  where  is  the 
army  !" — "  It  exists  no  longer,"  said  Cau- 
lainoourty  looking  upwanu*— *' And  the 


victory  of  the  Beresina*— and  the  six  thou- 
sand prisoners  T*— "  We  got  aeroaa,  that 
is  all— the  prisoners  were  a  few  hundred 
men,  who  have  escaped.  We  have  had 
other  business  than  to  guard  them/' 

His  curiosity  thus  far  satisfied,  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  hastened  to  the  hotel.  In  the 
yard,  stood  three  sledges  in  a  dilapidated 
condition ;— one  for  the  emperor  and  Can* 
laiucourt,  the  second  for  two  officers  of 
rank,  the  third  for  the  emperor's  £ftvourile 
Mameluke,  Rustan,  and  another  domestic 
He  was  introduced,  with  some  mystery, 
into  a  miserable  room  in  a  wretched  inn, 
where  a  servant  girl  was  blowing  a  fire, 
made  of  green  wood.  Here,  was  the  em- 
peror, whom  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  had  last 
seen  when  he  played  King  of  Kings 
among  the  assembled  sovereigns  of  Dres- 
den.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  pelisse, 
covered  with  lace,  and  lined  with  fuis, 
and  by  walking  briskly  about  the  apart- 
ment, was  enaeavouriog  to  obtain  the 
warmth  which  |he  chimney  refused.  He 
saluted  "  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,"  as  he 
termed  him,  with  p^ty«  The  abbe  felt  a 
movement  of  sensibility,  to  which  he  was 
disposed  to  give  way,  but,  as  he  says, 
*'  The  poor  man  did  not  underetand  me." 
He  limited  his  expressions  of  devotion, 
therefore,  to  helping  Napoleon  off  with  his 
cloak.  He  heard  from  his  minister,  that 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  had  been  much  changed  since  they 
had  been  led  to  despair  of  the  regeneration 
of  their  country;  and  that  they  were  al- 
ready, since  they  could  not  be  free  Poland- 
ers,  studying  how  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  former  governors  of  Russia.-^ 
The  entrance  of  two  Polish  ministeis 
checked  the  ambassador's  communications. 
The  convereation  was  maintained  from 
that  moment  by  Napoleon  alone;  or  ra- 
ther, he  indulged  in  a  monologue,  turning 
upon  the  sense  he  entertained  that  the 
failure  of  his  Russian  expedition  would 
diminish  his  reputation,  while  he  strug- 
gled a^nst  the  painful  conviction,  by 
numbering  up  the  places  by  which  he 
might  repair  his  losses,  and  alleging  the 
natond  obstacles  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  yield. 

"We  must  levy  ten  thousand  Poles," 
he  said,  "  and  check  the  advance  of  these 
Russians.  A  lance  and  a  horaeare  all  that 
are  necessary. — ^There  is  but  a  single  stop 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous." 

The  functionaries  congratulated  him  oq 
lus  escape  from  so  man;y  dangere. 

"  Danffere !"  he  replied ;  "  none  in  the 
world.  I  live  in  agitation.  The  more  I 
bustle,  the  better  I  am.  It  is  for  Kings  of 
Cockaigne  to  fatten  in  their  palaces.— 
horseback  and  the  fields  are  tor  me« — 
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FVom  the  sablime  to  the  ridicoloas,  theie 
ifl  but  a  single  step. — ^Why  do  I  find  you 
•o  much  alanned  here  1" 

*^  We  are  at  a  loss  to  gather  the  truth  of 
the  news  about  the  army.'* 

MBah!**  replied  the  emperor;  *'the 
aimy  is  in  a  superb  condition.  I  hare  a 
hundred  and  twentj^  thousand  men. — I 
haTe  beaten  the  Russians  in  OTery  action. — 
Tliey  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Fried- 
had  and  Eyian.  The  army  will  recruit 
at  Wilna.— I  am  going  to  bring  up  three 
hundred  thousand  men.—- Success  will  ren- 
der the  Russians  fool-hardy — ^I  will  give 
them  battle  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  Oder, 
and  in  a  month  I  will  be  again  on  the  Nie- 
men.  I  hare  more  weight  when  on  my 
throne,  than  at  the  head  of  my  army. — 
Certainly,  I  quit  my  soldiers  with  regret ; 
but  I  must  watch  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
I  have  more  weight  seated  on  my  throKie, 
than  at  the  head  of  my  arm^.  All  that 
has  happened  goes  for  nothing— -a  mere 
misfortune,  in  which  the  enemy  can^  claim 
no  merit— I, beat  them  everywhere-^they 
thought  to  «ut  me  off  at  the  Beresina — I 
made  a  fool  of  that  ass  of  an  admiral— (He 
could  never  pronounce  the  name  TcAiVcAo- 
gofj — ^I  had  troops  and  cannon — ^the  posi- 
tion was  superb—five  hundred  toises  of 
marsh— a  river—.*'  This,  he  repeated 
twice,  then  ran  over  the  distinction  in  the 
39th  bulletin  between  men  of  strong  and 
feeble  minds,  and  proceeded— '*  I  have 
seen  worse  afiairs  than  this— At  Marengo, 
I  was  beaten  till  six  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning—next day,  I  was  master  of  Italy. — 
At  Essling,  that  archduke  tried  to  stop 
me — He  published  something  or  another — 
My  army  had  already  advanced  a  leaffue 
and  a  hal^— I  did  not  even  condescend  to 
make  any  disposition.  All  the  world 
knows  how  sucli  things  are  managed  when 
I  am  in  the  field.  1  could  not  help  the 
Danube  rising  sixteen  feet  in  one  night.— 
Ah !  without  that,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  But  it 
was  written  in  heaven  that  I  should  marry 
an  archduchess."  rThis  was  said  with  an 
air  of  much  gayety.)  **  In  the  same  man- 
ner, in  Russia,  I  could  not  prevent  its 
freezing.  They  told  me  every  morning 
that  I  had  lost  ten  thousand  horses  during 
the  nifffat — ^Well,  farewell  to  you !" — He 
bade  them  adieu  five  or  six  times  in  the 
coune  of  the  harangue,  but  always  return- 
ed to  the  subject.  '*  Our  Norman  horses 
ore  less  hardy  than  those  of  the  Russians— 
they  sink  under  ten  degrees  of  cold,  (be- 
low aero.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  men. 
Look  at  the  Bavarians;  there  is  not  one 
left — Periiaps  it  may  be  said  that  I  stop- 
ped loo  long  at  Moscow:  that  may  be 
true ;  but  the  weather  was  fine— the  win- 
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ter  came  on  prematurely — ^besides  I  ck- 
pected  peace.  On  the  5th  of  October,  I 
sent  Lauriston  to  treat.  I  thought  of  go- 
ing to  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  had  time, 
enough  to  do  so,  or  to  go  to  the  south 
of  Russia,  or  to  Smolensk.  Well,  we 
will  make  bead  at  Wilna;  Murat  is  left 
there.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It  is  a  great  political 
game.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win.»- 
It  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  The  Russians  have  shown 
they  have  character-— their  emperor  is  be- 
loved by  his  people— they  have  clouds  of 
Cossacks ;  it  is  something  to  have  such  a 
kio^om^— the  peasants  of  the  crown  love 
their  government— the  nobility  are  all 
mount^  on  horseback.  They  proposed  to 
me  to  set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  but  that  I 
would  not  consent  to— they  would  have 
massacred  every  one.  I  made  regular 
way  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but 
who  could  have  exnected  such  a  blow  as 
the  burning^  of  Moscow)  Now,  they 
would  lay  it  on  us,  but  it  was  in  fact 
themselves  who  did  it.  That  sacrifice 
would  have  done  honour  to  ancient  Rome." 

He  returned  to  his  favourite  purpose  of 
checking  the  Russians,  who  had  just  an- 
nihilated his  grand  army,  by  raising  a  large 
body  of  Polish  lancers,  to  whom,  in  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  propose  any  adequate  motive  for 
exertion.  The  fire  went  out,  and  the  coun- 
sellors listened  in  frozen  despair,  while, 
keeping  himself  warm  by  walking  up  and 
doWn,  and  by  his  own  energies,  the  emperor 
proceeded  with  his  monologue;  now  be- 
traying, in  spite  of  himself^  feelings  and 
sentiments  which  he  would  have  concealed, 
now  dwelling  upon  that  which  he  wished 
others  to  beueve ;  often  repeating,  as  the 
burthen  of  his  harangue,  the  aphorism  con- 
cerning the  vicinity  of  the  sublime  and  lu- 
dicrous. 

His  passage  through  Silesia  being  men- 
tioned, he  answered,  in  a  doubtful  tone, 
*'  Ha,  Prussia  1"  as  if  doubting  the  securi- 
ty of  that  route.  At  length,  he  determined 
to  depart ;  cut  short  the  respectful  wishes 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health  with  the 
brief  assurance,  that  he  **  could  not  be  in 
better  health,  were  the  very  devil  in  him  ;'* 
and  threw  himself  into  the  humble  sledge 
which  carried  **  Caesar  and  his  fortunes." 
The  horses  sprang  forward,  nearly  over- 
turning the  carriage  as  it  crossed  the  court- 
yard gate,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  he  arrived  at 
Dreaden ;  and  on  the  18th,  at  midnight,  he 
entered  Paris,  where  the  city  had  been  for 
two  days  a^tated  by  tlie  circulation  of  the 
39th  bulletin,  in  which  the  veil,  though 
with  a  reluctant  hand,  was  raised  up  te 
show  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  war. 
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We  now  retarn  to  the  grand  army,  or 
rather  to  the  assemblage  of  those  who  had 
once  belonged  to  it,  for  of  an  army  it  had 
scarcely  the  appearance  left.  The  presence 
of  the  emperor  had  kept  the  chiefs  in  some 
denee  to  their  duty ;  but  when  the  fact 
of  nis  departure  became  known,  many  of 
the  officers,  unrestrained  by  shame,  aban- 
doned the  remains  of  the  regiments  com- 
mitted to  their  command.  Till  that  time, 
some  armed  soldiers,  conducted  by  their 
officers,  still  rallied  round  the  standard 
which  they  had  sworn  neyer  to  forsake ; 
hut  from  the  moment  they  were  deprived  of 
their  chiefs,  unheard  of  calamities  reduced 
their  numbers.  The  division  Loison,  which 
had  arrived  from  Konigsberg,  and  the  Nea- 
politans from  Wilna,  having  been  obliged 
to  encanip  in  cold  twenty-two  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  were  almost  anni- 
hilated ;  and  out  of  six  thousand  men,  of 
which  each  division  was  composed,  only 
some  feeble  battalions  remained,  who,  on 
their  junction  with  the  main  army,  ran  on 
the  road  in  a  state  of  distraction,  or  fell 
down  without  being  able  to  rise  again. 
Those  who  could  support  the  fatiffue  of 
marching,  prolonged  their  friefs ;  but  if, 
weary  of  life,  they  wished  to  terminate 
their  existence,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
stand  still,  and  the  frost  would  become 
their  executioner.  The  roads,  in  every 
direction,  presented  at  every  step,  brave 
officers,  covered  with  rags,  supported  upon 
sticks,  their  hair  and  beards  stiffened  by 
the  ice :  these  warriors,  who  but  a  short 
time  before,  were  the  terror  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  conquerors  of  two-thirds  of 
Europe,  could  now  scarcely  obtain  a  look 
of  pi^  from  soldiers  whom  they  had  form- 
erly commanded.  Misfortune  having  equal- 
ized conditions,  every  thing  was  confound- 
ed. The  colonel  who  had  no  food,  was 
obliged  to  hes  from  a  private  soldier. 
Thus  the  man  who  possessed  provisions,  al- 
though he  were  a  servant,  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who,  to  obtain 
food,  threw  aside  their  rank  and  distinc- 
tion, and  condescended  to  caress  him. 

On  the  7th,  the  French  army,  no  longer 
dignified  by  the  term  grand,  advanced  to 
Joupranoui,  and  on  the  8th  to  Ochmiana. 
The  route  was  still  covered  with  soldiers, 
so  deplorably  reduced  that  the  Russians 
disdained  to  make  them  nrisoners.  Some 
had  lost  their  sense  of^  hearing,  others 
their  speech,  and  many,  by  excessive  hun- 
ger and  cold,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
&antic  stupidity,  which  made  them  roast 
dead  bodies  for  nourishment,  or  consume 
their  own  hands  raid  arms.*    Suffering 

*  Rataian  Official  Report,  dated  December  2, 
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had  driven  many  mad,  nrho  threw  them- 
selves into  the  fires  and  perished  in  the 
flames ;  and  every  day*s  march  presented 
a  repetition  of  these  horrible  scenes. 

Wilna,  which  was  entered  by  the  French 
on  the  10th,  was  carried  by  the  Rassians 
on  the  1 1th,  and  their  advance  was  so  n- 
pid,  that  in  the  hurry  of  passing  through 
that  city  it  was  neither  plunder^  nor  set 
on  fire ;  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
in  the  whole  line  of  march  between  Mos- 
cow and  the  Niemen,  Wilna  was  the  cmly 
town  that  escaped  pillage  and  devastation. 
By  the  capture  of  Wilna,  the  ruin  and  dis- 
persion or  the  French  army  were  com- 
pleted; the  soldiers,  no  longer  held  to- 
ffether  by  any  bond  of  union,  fled  in  every 
direction  into  the  forests,  and  over  distant 
wastes,  to  escape  the  sabres  and  pikes  of 
their  enemies,  who  divided  themselves 
into  several  columns,  which  acted  simnl- 
taneously  in  different  directions.  On  the 
14th,  the  Russians  advanced  to  Kowno, 
the  place  at  which  the  French  crossed  the 
Niemen  in  triumph  six  nlonths  before. 
But  how  changed  the  circumstaiicee  of  the 
contending  armies ! 

In  Courland,  Marshal  Macdonald  had 
maintained  himself,  with  the  Prussian  con- 
tingent, and  a  body  of  French  troops; 
where,  by  some  unaccountable  casualty  or 
omission,  he  was  not  apprized  of  the  dis- 
astrous condition  of  the  grand  army  until 
the  16th  of  December,  when  he  took  im- 
mediate steps  for  abandoning  Konigsberg 
and  the  line  of  the  Niemen.  On  the  28th 
of  December,  Count  Wittgenstein,  having 
made  a  rapid  march  by  cross  roads  into 
East  Prussia,  advanced  upon  Tilsit,  wheie 
Macdonald  was  then  stationed.  Here,  the 
Russian  light  cavalry  immediately  pre- 
pared to  surround  him,  while  General  Die- 
bitch  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
Prussian  corps  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral D'Yorck.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Prussian  general  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  General  Diebitch,  and  on  the  30th 
a  convention  was  mutually  signed,  by  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  Prussian  force, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  including  the 
corps  of  Massenbach,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  should  retire  unmolestal  into  their 
own  dominions.  Marshal  Macdonald, 
whose  force  was,  by  the  defection  of  Gen- 
eral D*Yorck,  reduced  to  six  thousand  men, 
was  closely  pursued  by  Wittgenstein ;  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  his 
army  was  still  further  reduced  by  the  loss 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  and  his 
whole  corps  must  have  been  cut  off,  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  Russians  been  ai^ 
rested  by  the  approach  of  the  ffarrison  from 
Dantsic.  On  the  4th,  Memel  capitulated, 
with    two    Prussian  battalions.    At   the 
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time,  the  Austrians  retired  towards 
Warsaw,  which  place  they  shortly  after- 
wards evacuated,  and  withdrew  into  Aus- 
trian Galicia,  withoat  molestation  from 
the  Russians.  On  the  5th,  Colonel  Rudi- 
ger  was  engaged  in  making  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  investing  Konigsberff; 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tne 
6th,  four  regiments  of  Cossacks  forced  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  completely  routed  the 
enemy,  makingr  thirteen  hundred  prison- 
ers. Macdonald  had  attempted  the  de- 
fence of  this  fortress  with  the  remains  of 
his  corps,  consisting  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  to  whom  we/e  added  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  guards,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  refueees  from  the  different  corps ; 
bnt  this  force  heing  found  inadequate,  iCo- 
nigsberg  was  abandoned  to  its  victorious 
assailants ;  and  the  French  armies,  consists 
ing  of  small  fra^ents  of  divisions,  in  a 
state  of  destitution  and  disorganization, 
thought  only  of  reaching  Dantzic,  Marien- 
berg,  Marienwerder,  Thorn,  and  other  for- 
tified places,  which  were  still  garrisoned 
by  French  troops. 

At  the  close  of  the  vear  1813,  the  King 
of  Naples  arrived  at  Marienwerder,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  collecting  together  all 
who  remained  of  the  4th  corps  of  the  army. 
With  great  exertions,  he  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  muster  eight  hundred  men,  the  unfor- 
tunate remains  of  forty-eight  thousand  war- 
riors from  Italy,*  who  were  the  victims, 
less  of  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  than  of  the 
fatal  imprudence  of  a  chief,  who,  not  satisfi- 
ed with  having  subjugated  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Europe,  ventured  to  brave  the  ele- 
ments and  to  invade  the  deserts  of  Russia. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  Marienwerder 
was  surprised  by  Admiral  Tschikakoflf, 
and  earned  by  storm,  when  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy  escaped  only  by  ther  fleetness  of 
his  horse.  On  the  following  day,  the  vic- 
torioQS  Platoff  took  Marienberg,  and  with 
his  Cossacks  cleared  the  whole  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nogat.  Such  was  the 
terror  with  which  this  *'  contemptible  ca- 
valry"! in^pf^ssed  the  French  fugitives, 
that  at  the  mere  cry  of  "  Cossacks^^^  hun- 
dreds surrendered;  and  on  the  Dantzic 
road,  upwards  of  eight  thousand  prisoners, 
many  of  them  the  mere  phantoms  of  men, 
were  taken. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  loss  of  the  French  in  this 
dreadful  campaign ;  from  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow  to  the  abandonment  of  Konigs- 
berg,  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors forty-six  generals,  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  officers,  and  one  hundred  thou- 


*  lAbaame,  himMlf  an  olBcer  in  the  4lh  carps, 
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sand  soldiers;  besides  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.*  Of  the  nuih- 
ber  of  slain,  or  of  those  who  perished  by 
famine  and  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  no 
return  has  ever  been  published ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  of  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand troops,  engaged  in  this  frantic  expe- 
dition, not  fifty  Uiousand,  including  the 
Prussian  and  the  Austrian  contingents, 
escaped  out  of  Russia.  The  first  general 
of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  appointed  armies  that  ever  took 
the  field,  placing  in  their  leader  the  most 
unbounded  confidence,  was  seen  flying, 
beaten,  disgraced,  and  bereft  of  men,  bag- 

Sige,  cannon,  horses,  in  a  word,  of  every 
ing.f  No  war,  ancient  or  modern,  hss 
exhibited  such  destruction  and  misery : 
more  indeed  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign,  but  no  arm^  ever  perished  with 
such  lingering  and  varied  misery.  Intoxi- 
cated by  past  successes.  Napoleon  expect- 
ed that  he  had  only  on  this,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  strike  deeply  into  the  heart 
of  the  invaded  country,  and  that  victory 
would  hover  round  the  win^  of  his  eagles. 
.Bnt  the  constancv  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, the  devoted  patriotism  of  the  people, 
the  valour  of  the  Russian  army,  and  above 
all,  the  rigours  of  the  season,  consummat- 
ed the  ruin  of  the  legions  of  an  ambitious 

*  KuMian  Official  Accounis. 

t  Out  of  100,000  honea,  scarcely  one  survived ; 
and  not  one  single  piece  of  cannon  was  carried 
by  the  ftigitiTes  across  the  barrier  stream. 
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chief,  who,  like  Sesostris,  the  oldest  con- 
((ueror  on  record,  had  thus  sacrificed  in 
one  expedition,  of  friends  and  foes,  soldiers 
and  peaceable  inhabitants,  nearly  one  mil- 
lion of  his  species.  For  events  at  all  ana- 
logous to  these,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Xerxes,  or  to  the  page  of  sacred 
history.  Tlie  presumptuous  prophecy  of 
the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland, 
was  accomplished;  with  this  difference 
Ofnly,  that  it  was  not  Alexander,  but  Na- 
poleon, who  was  *' hurried  away  by  a 
fatality,^*  and  whose  **  destinies  were  ful- 
filled.^' 

The  aohieyements  of  1813  elevated  the 
Russian  arms  to  the  highest  degree  of 
military  renown ;  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, penetrated  by  those  feelings  of  ad- 
miration with  which  all  Europe  was  im- 
pressed, thus  addressed  the  gallant  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  :— 

»*  SoLOiSKi !— That  year  ■  gone  I  That  me- 
HMMaUe  and  glorioot  year,  in  which  yoo  have 
levelled  with  the  dust  the  pride  of  our  insolent 
invader!  That  vear  ■  gone ;  but  vonr  heroic 
deeds  remiiin.  Time  cannot  eflaoe  their  remem- 
brance; they  are  preeent  with  oiuaelve»--they 
will  Uve  in  the  raenory  of  poelerily. 

*'The  deliverance  of  your  country  from  a  host 
of  oonlederate  powen,  leagued  against  her  very 
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existence,  has  been  purchased  by  yoor  blood 
You  have  acquired-  a  right  to  the  gratitode  of 
Russia,  and  to  the  veneration  of  foreign  raaliw 
Yott  have  proved  to  mankind,  by  your  fidehtf. 
vour  valour,  and  your  peneveiaoce,  that  aamiaM 
hearts  filled  with  love  to  God,  and  loymliy  to 
their  sovereign,  the  efibrts  of  the  most  Ibrmidshle 
enemy  are  but  as  the  furious  waves  of  the  sea 
breakuig  upon  an  immoveaUe  rock ;  after  all  ihi> 
tomults,  they  leave  but  the  confused  sound  of 
their  own  overthrow. 

*< Soldiers!  £ager  to  distin(nii>b  by  some  peco- 
liar  mark  all  who  have  pamcipated  in  these  im- 
mortal exploits,  we  have  caused  silver  medeh  lo 
be  struck,  and  to  reeeive  the  benedictioti  of  oar 
Holy  Church.  They  bear  the  date  of  the  meow- 
rable  year  1812!  Suspended  to  a  blue  ribbon, 
ihey  will  decorate  those  manly  breasts  which  have 
been  the  bucUen  of  their  country.  Each  indiii- 
dual  of  the  Russian  aimv  is  worthy  to  wear  these 
honourable  testimonies,  the  reward  of  vaJonr  aad 
of  constancy. 

"  You  have  all  shared  the  same  hardships  sod 
the  same  dangers.  You  have  all  had  but  ooe 
soul.  This  ennobling  conviction  should  mske 
you  proud  of  these  equal  military  honoon.  They 
will  everywhere  proclaim  yon—fiuthful  earn  of 
Russia!  Bona,  upon  whom  God  the  Father  be- 
stows his  paternal  blesMng. 

*'  May  your  enemies  ever  tremble,  when  they 
behold  these  imignia!  May  they  know  that  be- 
neath this  medal  gkms  an  imperishable  vakwr  f 
Imperishable,  because  it  is  not  founded  upon 
ambitkm  or  impbty,  but  on  the  immutable  bseee 
of  patriotism  and  raligion ! 

(Signed)  •*  ALSZAin»u** 
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brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Grattan — Failure  of  that  Measure— The  Benefits  of  the  Tsleration 
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Important  Appeal  Cause  regarding  Scottish  Marriages— Renewal  of  the  East.  India  Compon/f 
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Among  the  striking  examples  of  vicissio 
fade  in  human  affairs  presented  by  history, 
it  wonld  be  difiicult  to  produce  any  more  ex- 
traordinary in  its  circumstances,  or  more 
important  in  its  effects,  than  that  exhibited 
in  the  year  1813.  llie  preceding  year, 
indeed,  which  witnessed  the  discomfiture 
of  a  mighty  attempt  to  min  one  empire  by 
the  accumulated  force  of  another,  followed 
by  prodi^ous  loss  to  the  assailing  power, 
closed  with  a  prospect  of  great  changes  in 
the  relative  state  of  Europe ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  changes  actually  pro- 
ceeded, could  scarcely  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  most  sagacioua  or  sanguine 
political  speculators.  That  the  wide  and 
-tuAinnited  schemes  of  ambition,  by  which 
the  French  emperor  was  urged  to  annex 


remote  provinces  to  his  oveipprown  domi- 
nions, and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
other  states,  must,  at  no  remote  ^riod,  be 
crushed  b^  their  own  vastness,  might  have 
been  predicted  from  the  undeviating  course 
of  events  in  the  records  of  mankind ;  but 
that  the  wheel  of  fortune  should  involve 
with  so  much  rapidity,  was  a  thing  not  to 
have  been  foreseen.  In  1813,  France  led 
against  Russia,  along  with  her  native  and 
associated  troops,  the  contingents  of  her 
allies,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Rhenish  confederates.  In  1613, 
all  these  powers,  Saxony  alone  excepted, 
were  leagued  a^nst  her,  and,  in  conjnne- 
tion  with  ftussia,  displayed  hostile  ban- 
ners upon  French  gfouna  on  one  frontier; 
while  another  frontier,  protected  by  the 
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stroog  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  forced 
by  the  combined  army  of  England  and 
her  peninsalar  allies.  Well,  mig^t  the 
astonished  author  of  these  reverses,  in  the 
frankness  of  emotion,  exclaim :  **  All  Eu- 
rope was  with  as  a  year  a^o:  all  Europe 
in  now  against  us.**  He  did  not,  however, 
yield  to  the  adverse  storm,  without  exer- 
tions worthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  fell 
indeed,  but  it  was  the  fall  of  a  giant 
The  annihilation  of  one  mighty  host,  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  creation  of  ano- 
ther, equal  apparently  in  strength  and  ap- 
poiatment;  and  the  tide  of  war  had  its 
flux  and  reflux,  subordinate  to  the  grand 
movement  which  swept  away  the  colossaJ 
superstructure. 

The  domestic  history  of  the  year  ex- 
hibits a  remarkable  state  of  tranquilli^ ; 
partly  from  the  improved  prospects  with 
regard  to  trade  and  manufacture,  and  partly 
from  the  cheering  influence  of  a  bountiful 
hanresL  In  paruament,  the  great  events 
on  the  continent  holding  every  one  in  a 
state  of  expectation,  and  inducing  almost 
a  universal  acquiescence  in  the  expediency 
of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  tne  war; 
opposition  became  dormant ;  and  unprece- 
dented sums  of  money  were  voted  for  sub- 
sidies and  other  military  purposes,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  The  minis- 
try, strengthened  only  by  the  influence  of 
frosperity,  remained  Arm  in  their  seats, 
^ublie  credit  stood  high,  and  heavy  loans 
were  negotiated  without  difficulty.  Peace, 
at  all  tunes  desirable,  was  little  insisted 
upon,  it  being  the  general  impression  that 
it  must  be  conauered  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  Tues- 
day, the  24th  of  November,  1812;  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  who, 
during  four  successive  parliaments,  had 
presided  over  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  commons,  with  distineiiished  dignity 
and  undeviating  impartiality,  was  again 
called  to  the  chair  of  that  assembly  by 
onanimous  consent.  On  the  30th,  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  was  opened  in  form,  on 
which  day,  his  royal  highness  the  prince- 
regent,  attended  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  repaired  to  the  house  of  peers,  and, 
having  ascended  the  throne,  commenced 
his  speech  by  expressing  the  deepest  con- 
cern at  -the  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
lamanted  indisposition,  and  the  diminished 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  His  royal 
highness  next  adverted  to  the  successes  in 
the  peninsula  under  Lord  Wellington,  and 
expressed  his  confident  reliance  ou  the  de- 
termination of  parliament  to  continue  to 
afford  every  sdd  that  might  be  necessary 
in  support  of  the  important  contest,  which 
had  ^ven  to  Europe  the  example  of  per^ 
levering  and  successful  resistance  to  the 
^  21* 


power  of  France.  The  restoration  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  this  country,  and 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm, . 
was  next  announced  by  his  royal  highness, 
who  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  admira- 
tion of  the  resistance  made  by  Russia  to 
the  arms  of  her  invaders.  His  royal  high- 
ness then  informed  parliament  that  a  sup- 
plementary treaty  had  been  entered  into 
with  his  Sicilian  majesty,  and  new  mea- 
sures concerted  for  the  active  co-operation 
of  that  island  in  the  common  cause.  With 
regard  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  observed, 
that  it  was  made  under  circumstances 
which  might  have  afforded  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, that  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  not  be  long 
interrupted;  but  the  conduct  and  preten- 
sions of  the  American  government  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  conclusion  of  any 
pacific  arrangement.  In  conclusion,  the 
speech  recommended  an  early  considera- 
tion of  a  provision  for  the  effectual  govern- 
ment of  tne  provinces  of  India,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  approaching  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company; 
it  adverted  to  the  success  of  the  means 
employed  for  suppressing  the  spirit  of  out- 
rage and  insubordination  which  had  ap- 
peared in  some  parts  of  this  country ;  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  atrocities  so  repugnant 
to  the  Britisn  character  would  never  recur ; 
and  closed  with  the  usual  declaration  of 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

The  usual  comnlimentary  address  on 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  was  moved 
in  the  house  of  peers  by  Lord  Longford, 
seconded  by  Lord  Rolle ;  and  in  the  com- 
mons by  Lord  Clive,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hart  Davis,  and  carried  in  both  houses 
without  a  division. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment was  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  relief  of 
such  parts  of  the  inhabitlmts  of  the  empire 
of  Russia  as  had  suffered  "  in  their  persons 
and  property,  in  consequence  of  the  unpro- 
voked and  atrocious  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  ruler  of  France."* 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  afler  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  papers  relative  to 
the  discussions  with  America,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  the  prince-regent 
relative  to  the  causes  and  origin  of^the 
war  with  that  country,f  were  produced 
by  his  majesty's  ministers.  These  docu- 
ments, which  gave  rise  to  very  animated 
debates,  called  from  both  houses  addresses 


*  Menage  of  the  prince-negent,  presented  to 
parliament  December  17, 181^ 
t  &e  chap,  zv ji.  psge  S04. 
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to  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  as- 
suring him,  ^'  that  while  parliament  deep- 
ly regretted  the  failure  ot  his  royal  high- 
ness to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  hetween  this  conntry  and  the  United 
States,  they  entirely  approved  of  the  re- 
sistance which  had  heen  opposed  to  the 
unjustifiable  pretensions  of  tne  American 
government;  that,  impressed  with  these 
sentiments,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  war  in  which  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  been  compelled  to  engage, 
his  royal  highness  mi^ht  rely  upon  their 
most  zealous  and  cordial  support  in  every 
measure  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  for  bringing  the  contest 
tp  a  ssJe  and  honourable  termination." 
This  address,  which  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  in  the  lords  by  Earl  Bathurst,  was 
carried  in  both  those  assemblies  without 
a  division. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with  that  perseve- 
rance in  his  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country,  which  has 
donferred  upon  this  enlightened  statesman 
so  much  honour,  introduced  into  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  17th  of  February,  a 
bill,  which  had  twice  passed  that  assem- 
bly, but  had  on  both  occasions  been  rejected 
by  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  This 
was  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
act  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  King  William, 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
property  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings, 
privately  in  a  dwellings-house,  shop,  or 
ware-house.  The  principle  upon  which 
he  founded  this  bill,  was,  he  said,  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  he  had  before  stat- 
ed— ^namely,  the  inexpediency  of  suffering 
penal  laws  to  exist,  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  executed.  A  demonstration  of  which 
was  to  J>e  found  in  the  returns  of  the  crimi- 
nal court  of  London  and  Middlesex  during 
the  years  1806,  6,  7,8,  and  9 ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  offences  of  this  nature 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
of  whom  only  eighteen  had  been  convicts 
ed,  and  not  one  executed.  This  was  a 
pretty  strong  proof  that  the  law  had  be- 
come obsolete,  and  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  enforce  its  execution.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  where  some  punishment 
was  deserved,  none  was  inflicted,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  undue  severity  of  the  law,  the 
offender  escaped  with  impunity.* 


*  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Burke  hai  well  observed 
— -**  The  question  is,  whether  in  a  well-constituted 
oommonwealth,  it  is  wise  to  retain  laws  not  put 
in  force  %  A  penal  law  not  ordinarily  executed, 
must  be  deficient  in  justice  or  wivdoni,  or  both, 
But  we  are  told  that  we  must  trust  to  the  open- 
lion  of  mannen  lo  relax  the  law;  on  the  oon- 


The  next  bill  that  he  proposed  to  intro- 
duce, related  to  a  part  of  the  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  high-treason,  which  was 
not  at  present  carried  into  execution.  The 
sentence  for  that  crime,  as  the  law  now 
stood,  was,  that  the  criminal  should  be 
dragged  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution ;  that  he  should  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  but  cut  down  before  he  was  dead ; 
and  that  his  bowels  should  be  then  takcD 
out  and  burned  before  his  face.*  As  to 
that  part  of  the  sentence  which  related  to 
embo welling;,  it  was  never  executed  now ; 
but  this  omission  was  owing  to  accident, 
or  to  the  mercy  of  the  executioner,  not  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

These  bills,  with  a  third,  to  take  away  the 
corruption  of  blood  as  a  consequence  of 
attainder  of  high-treason,  or  felony,  were 
allowed  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  first  pass- 
ed through  the  house  of  commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  peers.  TTie  other  two 
bills  were  both  lost  in  the  lower  house  of 
pari  lament. 

On  the  33d  of  February,  a  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which,  if  not  of 
present  political  importance,  touched  upon 
a  curious  and  interesting  point  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  appears  tb  nave  made  a  more 
serious  impression  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. The  honourable  baronet,  in  his 
introductory  speech,  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  violent  encroachments  had  been 
made  on  the  true  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  those  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
malady  of  his  majesty.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  1788,  when  it  had  been  determined 
that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  had  no 
more  right  to  the  firovemment  of  the  nation 
than  any  other  subject.  The  steps  taken 
at  this  period  were  justified  on  the  plea  of 
necessity;  but  in  his  opinion  there  were 
two  principles  which  jToverned  the  whole 
of  this  question :  1st,  That  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  annexed  by  the  common  law 
to  the  crown,  descend  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  not  by  election :  Std,  That  its 
powers  are  never  suspended  ;t  for  if  ^e 
functions  of  royalty  were  for  any  time  to 
cease,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  eon- 
stitution  would  be  abrogated,  and  a  disso- 
lution  of  legal  government  would  ensue. 
Both  tiiese  principles,  he  thought,  were 

traiy,  the  law  ought  to  be  always  in  unison  with 
the  mannen,  and  oorroborative  of  them,  otherwise 
the  effect  ofTboth  will  be  lessened.  Our  pmbiom 
ought  not  t/  be  right,  and  our  reason,  oi  which 
law  is  the  organ,  wrona.** 

*  Harrison,  one  of  ue  regicides  ezeeotad  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  held  a  conVeiaation  with 
his  ezecutioner  afler  his  bowels  were  taken  out 

t  On  the  principle  of  **The  king  is  dead  - 
king  live  the  king.*' 
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anneceasarily  and  unwarrantably  departed 
from  at  the  period  referred  to.  In  1810, 
thU  mischievous  precedent  was  followed ; 
the  usurpation  was  renewed,  and  a  fiction 
was  resorted  to,  creating  a  phantom  of 
rojaltyi  in  order  to  elect  and  appoint  an 
executive  magistrate.  As  a  further  usur- 
pation of  power,  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  person  selected  to  possess  some 
ot  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  all  of 
which  were  bestowed  by  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  His  object  was,  to 
prevent  on  future  occasions  Uiis  lawless 
assumption  of  authority,  and  to  destroy 
that  pretence  of  necessity,  which  in  fact 
never  existed,  because  many  legal  reme- 
dies, remained.  He  did  not  mean  to  tie 
down  the  house  to  any  distinct  proposi- 
tion, but  simply  to  provide  against  any  in- 
terruption in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
prince-regent  during  the  continuance  of 
his  majesty^s  malady ;  he,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  state,  that  in  his  view,  it 
would  be  right  to  e;ive  to  the  regent 
powers  as  uncontrolled  as  those  belonging 
to  the  king  himself.  Further,  he  should 
propose  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  prince-reprent,  should,  in  case  of  the 
death  or  disabilitt  of  his  royal  highness, 
be  exercised  by  the  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  He  conclud- 
ed with  movinff,  ''that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bul  to  provide  against  any 
interruption  of  the  exercise  of  the  roy^ 
authonty,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  ma- 
It  was  contended,  in  opposition  to  this 
motion,  that  the  consideration  of  such  a 
topic  was  at  present  unnecessary,  and  that 
it  might  safely  be  left  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  to  provide  for  such  cases 
when  they  should  occur.  As  to  the  right 
in  the  heir  of  the  crown  to  exercise  the 
royal  authority  in  the  event  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  regal  functions,  that  was  a 
question  which  might  now  be  considered 
as  at  rest,  since  no  doubts  had  been  raised 
concerning  it  during  the  progress  of  the 
last  regency  bill.*  It  appeared,  that  the 
honourable  baronet's  object  was  to  destroy 
the  discretionary  power  of  parliament  upon 
the  subject,  and  mat  he  preferred  the  de- 
termination of  the  Question  on  the  heredi- 
tary principle.  Whichever  way  it  was 
determined,  there  was  a  balance  of  incon- 
veniences; but  the  reason  why  it  was 
better  that  it  should  rest  in  the  discretion 
of  parliament,  was,  that  this  body  felt  it  to 
be  its  first  duty  to  take  care  that  the  royal 


(power  should  be  returned  undiminished 
into  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  possessor, 
as  soon  as  the  incapacity  of  exercising  it 
was  removed;  whereas  upon  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  the  royal  power  being  im- 
mediately and  fully  transferred  to  the  re- 
gent, there  was  not  the  same  security  fc  r 
its  resumption.*  In  reply  to  these  objec- 
tions, it  was  urged,  that  there  was  only 
one  life  between  us  and  the  recurrence  of 
former  difficulties,  and  that  the  most  pro- 
per time  for  a  parliamentary  arrangement 
on  a  great  constitutional  subject  of  this  na- 
ture, was  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when 
party  heats  were  so  much  allayed,  and 
when  there  was  no  danger  of  reviving  the 
animosities  to  which  former  discussions 
had  giveii  birth,  f  On  a  division  of  the 
house,  there  appeared  for  the  motion  se- 
venty-three, a^inst  it  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  voices. 

During  the  present  year,  no  subject  of 
a  domestic  nature  fixed  upon  the  public 
mind,  with  so  much  force,  as  the  discords 
and  alienation  which  had  for  years  subsists 
ed  between  the  prince-regent  and  his  illus- 
trious consort.  The  original  cause  of 
these  dissensions  it  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  trace,  except  to  the  va^e 
and  unsatisfactory  source  of  incompatibi- 
lity of  inclinations ;  but  that  they  origi- 
nated at  a  period  so  early  as  the  first  year 
of  the  residence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  this  country,  and  that  they  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  almost  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
contract,  is  clear  from  a  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  those  illustrious 
personages  in  the  year  1796.  The  mar- 
riage of^the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
was  solemnized  on  the  8th  of  April,  1795; 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  their  only  child  was 
the  7th  of  January  following;  and  in 
the  month  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  a 
message  from  the  prince  viras  conveyed  to 
the  Pnncess  of  Wales,  through  the^  me- 
dium of  Lord  Cholmondeley,  informing  her 
that  the  intercourse  between  herself  and 
the  prrince  was  in  future  to  be  of  the  most 
restrictive  nature — in  fact,  that  a  separation 
as  to  all  conjugal  relations  was,  from  that 
time,  and  for  ever,  to  take  place.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  princess  expressea  her 
acquiescence,  but  she  considered  the  sub 
ject  of  too  important  a  nature  to  rest  mere- 
ly on  verbal  communication,  and  in  com- 
Eliance  with  her  request,  the  pleasure  of 
is  royal  highness  was  communicated  to 
her  in  writing.^ 

In  the  year  1805,  while  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  living  in  a  state 


*  Mr.  Bathunt 


*  Lord  Caitlereagh. 
t  Mr.  Brend  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 
t  Letter  of  the  Prince  to  the  PrinceM  of  Walei. 
dated  Aphl  30  1796. 
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of  separation,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informed 
the  prince,  that  Sir  John  Dougrlas  had 
made  known  to  him  some  circumstances 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
duke,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  the 
prince  should  hear,  as  they  might,  if  true, 
not  only  affect  the  honour  and  peace  of 
mind  of  his  royal  highness,  but  also  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Douglas,  having  made  a  formal  de- 
claration of  the  charjres  they  thought  pro- 
per to  advance  agamst  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  this  declaration  was  submitted  hj 
the  prince  to  Lord  Thurlow,  who  gave  it 
hs  his  opinion  that  his  royal  highness  had 
no  alternative  but  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  king.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion, 
and  some  further  examinations  which  took 
place,  the  declarations  of  William  and  Sarah 
Lamport,  servants  to  Sir  John  Douglas; 
William  Cole,  Robert  and  Sarah  Bidgood, 
Francis  Lloyd,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas;  were  laid  before  his  majesty; 
who  thereupon  issued  a  warrant,  dated  the 
29th  of  May,  1806,  directing  and  authoriz- 
ing Lord  Erskine,  as  lord  chancellor; 
Lord  Grenville,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasu- 
ry; Earl  Spencer,  as  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's principal  secretaries  of  state;  and 
Lord  EUenborough,  as  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  kincr's  bench ;  to  inquire  *'  into 
the  truth  of  the  said  allegations,  and  to  re- 
port to  him  thereon.'* 

The  commissioners  so  appointed  first 
examined  on  oath  the  principal  informants. 
Sir  John  Douglas,  ana  Charlotte  his  wife ; 
who  both  positively  swore,  the  former,  to 
his  having  observed  the  fact  of  the  preg- 
nancy of  her  royal  highness ;  and  the  lat^ 
ter,  not  only  that  she  had  observed  it,  but 
that  her  royal  highness  had  made  not  the 
east  scruple  of  talking  about  it  with  her, 
md  describing  the  stratagems  she  meant 
to  resort  to,  m  order  to  avoid  detection. 
It  was  further  deposed  by  Lady  Douglas, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1802,  the 
princess  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  fe- 
male child,  which  had  been  brought  up  in 
her  own  house ;  and  under  her  own  inspec- 
tion! On  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  the 
commissioners,  in  their  report  to  his  majes- 
ty, declared,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  believing  that  the  child  now 
living  with  the  princess,  is  the  child  of 
her  roy^l  highness,  or  that  she  was  de- 
livered of  any  child  in  the  year  1802 ;  nor 
had  any  thing  appeared  to  them  that  could 
warrant  the  belief  that  she  was  preg^nant 
in  that  year,  or  at  any  other  period  within 
the  compass  of  their  inquiries.  That  child 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Dorn  in  the  Brown- 
low-Street  Hospital,  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin, 


and  was  first  brought  to  the  prinoees's 
house  in  the  month  of  November  follow- 
ing. 

But  the  commissioners  did  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  close  their  report  here. 
Besides  the  allegation  of  the  pregnancy 
and  deli^very  of  the  princess,  those  declara- 
tions, on  the  whole  of  which  his  majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  command  them  to 
inquire  and  report,  contained  other  parttco- 
lars  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness,  such  as  must  necessarily  giv6 
occasion  to  very  unfavourable  impressions. 
From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs 
annexed  to  this  report,  particularly  from 
the  examination  of  Robert  Bidgood,  Wil- 
liam Cole,  Francis  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,* 
'*  it  would,"  the  commissioners  said,  *^he 
perceived,  that  several  strong  circum- 
stances of  this  description,  had  been  posi- 
tively sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  could 
not,  m  their  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any 
unfavourable  bias,  and  whose  veracity,  in 
this  respect,  they  had  no  ground  to  Ques- 
tion ;  it  appears,  therefore,^'  continuea  the 
commissioners,  **  that  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are,  to 
to  our  minds,  satisfactorily  disproved  ;  so, 
on  the  other,  we  think,  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  we  nowTCfer,  particularly 
those  stated  to  have  passed  between  her 
royal  highness  and  Captain  Manby,  must 
be  credited,  until  they  shall  receive  some 
decisive  contradiction ;  and  if  true,  are  iust- 
ly  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considers- 

tion."t 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
this  report,  the  Princess  of  Wales  address- 
ed a  letter  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject; 
in  which,  in  the  face  of  uie  Almighty,  she 
assured  his  majesty,  not  only  of  ber  inno- 
cence as  to  the  weightier  parts  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  her  by  her  ene- 
mies, but  of  her  freedom  from  all  the  in- 
decorums and  improprieties  which  had 
been  imputed  to  her  by  the  lords  commis* 
sioners  upon  the  evidence  of  persons  who 

*  In  the  depoeitioni  of  Bidgood  and  Cole  h  was 
stated,  that  certain  levitiea,  of  a  nature  unbecom- 
ing her  rank  and  station,  and  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  virtuous  woman,  had  been  prac^ 
tised  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  years  180S- 
3;  and  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  portrait  painter,  ana  Captain  Manby,  of  the 
ship  Africaine,  had  been  admiited  to  her  house 
on  a  footing  that  wanranted  suspicion  of  crimi- 
nal intercourse.  Francis  Lloyd  «ppke  lem  dis. 
tinctly  to  the  same  &ct ;  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  a  lady  of 
the  princess's  household,  whose  evidence  wai 
principally  relied  upon,  deposed,  that  the  beha. 
viour  of  the  princess  towards  Captain  Manby,  who 
often  visited  at  Monlacue-house,  was  a  flirtin|^  coo- 
duct,  and  such  as,  in  me  witneas's  opinion,  did  not 
become  a  married  woman. 

t  Report  of  the  Lords  CdmmiaBiaDen,  dated 
July  14,  1806. 
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spoke  as  falsely  as  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  themselves.* 

Ou  the  17th  of  August,  she  again  wrote 
to  the  king,  having  in  the  mean  time  con- 
solied  wiSi  her  legal  advisers,  reauesiing 
that  she  might  have  authenticatea  copies 
of  the  report,  and  of  the  declarations  and 
depositions  on  which  it  proceeded,  a  re- 
quest with  which  his  majesty  was  gra- 
cionsly  pleased  to  comply. 

Havinff  received  these  papers,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  submitted  them  to  her  legal 
advisera,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Lord 
Eldon,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plo- 
mer ;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  she  trans- 
mitted to  his  majesty  an  elaborate  letter, 
containing  her  observations  on  the  charges 
against  her,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rested.  This  letter  is  drawn  up  with 
uncommon  ability ;  and  while  it  displays  a 
considerable  portion  of  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration, such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  legal  experience  and  talents  of 
her  council,  contains  many  passages  dis- 
tinguished by  that  dignified  solemnity  and 
pathetic  tone  of  remonstrance  and  feeling, 
which  could  have  proceeded  only  from  the 
person  most  interested  in  the  subject. 

After  stating  that  the  extravagance  of 
the  malice  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
had  defeated  itself,  she  says  that  there 
still  remained  imputations  **  strongly  sanc- 
tiooed  and  countenanced  by  the  report,'* 
respecting  which  she  could  not  remain  si- 
lent, without  incurring  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences to  her  honour  and  character. 
A^nst  the  substance  of  the  proceeding 
itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  she  considered  herself  bound 
to  protest.  The  report  proceeded  upon  ex 
parte  examination,  without  affording  her 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  or  defending 
her  conduct,  or  without  the  lords  commis- 
sioners even  hearing  one  word  which  she 
should  urge  in  her  own  defence.  For 
more  than  two  years,  she  had  been  inform- 
ed, her  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation ;  but  the  cause  of  this  she 
did  not  learn  till  the  investigation  had  ac- 
tually taken  place,  and  then  she  found  that 
the  charge  against  her  was  high-treason, 
committM  in  the  infamous  crime  of  adul- 
terv. 

Her  royal  highnees  dwells  with  great 
force  of  argument  on  the  extreme  improbar 
bility  of  Lady  Douglas's  accusation  re- 
specting her  pregnancy.  But  as  the  com- 
missioners most  unequivocally  and  decid- 
edly acquit  her  of  that  charge,  she  proceeds 
to  examine  the  evidence  of  those  wit^ 
nesses,  who,  ii^  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 


•  Letter  of  the  Prinoea  of  Walee  to  the  king, 
sated  August  \%  1806. 
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sioners,  were  particularly  deserving  of  cre- 
dit,  namely,  W.  Cole,  R.  Bidgood,  F. 
Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle.  Having  replied 
to  the  evidence  of  Cole,  Bidgood,  and 
Lloyd,  who  had  lived  with  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  before  he  mar- 
ried, and  were  appointed  by  him  to  stations 
about  her  royal  highness,  and  shown,  to 
the  conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  their  testimony  was  either  false  in 
fact  or  erroneous  in  conclusion,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  upon  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Lisle.  What  is  exactly  meant  by  flirting 
conduct,  '^  it  is  difficult,"  says  the  prin- 
cess, **  with  any  precision  to  ascertain.  How 
many  women  are  there,  most  virtuous,  most 
truly  modest,  incapable  of  any  thing  impure, 
vicious,  or  immoral,  in  deed  or  thought,  who, 
from  greater  vivacity  of  spirits,  uom  less 
natural  reserve,  from  the  want  of  caution, 
which  the  very  consciousness  of  innocence 
betrays  into,  conduct  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner which  a  woman  of  a  ^ver  character, 
of  more  reserved  disposition,  but  not  with 
one  particle  of  superior  virtue,  thinks  too  in- 
cautious, too  unreserved,  too  familiar ;  and 
which,  if  forced  upon  her  oath  to  give  her 
opinion  upon  it,  she  might  feel  herself,  as 
an  honest  woman,  bound  to  say,  in  that 
opinion,  was  flirting." 

The  other  allegations  of  the  different 
witnesses,  are  all  then  examined  in  their 
order,  and  rebutted  with  success ;  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  concluding  her  let- 
ter to  the  kiuff,  thus  expresses  herself- 
**  Oh !  sire,  to  be  unfortunate,  and  scarcely 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  lament ;  to  be  cruelly 
used,  and  to  feel  it  almost  an  offence  and 
a  duty  to  be  silent— 4s  a  hard  lot ;  but  use 
has  in  some  degree  inured  me  to  it.  Be- 
fore mj  spirit  had  been  vet  all  lowered  by 
my  misfortunes,  I  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  meet  such  a  charge  with  the 
contempt,  which,  I  trust,  by  this  time, 
your  majesty  thinks  due  to  it ;  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  defy  my  enemies 
to  the  utmost;  and  to  scorn  t^  answer 
any  thing  but  a  legal  charge,  before  a 
competent  tribunal;  but  in  my  present 
misiortunes  such  force  tii  mind  is  ffone. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  so  far  to  be  thanktul  to 
them  for  their  wholesome  lessons  of  humi- 
lity. I  have,  therefore,  entered  into  this 
long  detail,  to  eudeavour  to  remove,  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  any  unfavoura- 
ble impressions;  to  rescue  myself  from 
the  dangers  which  the  continuance  of  these 
suspicions  might  occasion,  and  to  preserve 
to  me  your  majesty's  ffood  opinion,  in 
whose  kindness,  hitherto,  I  have  found 
infinite  cqnsolation,  and  to  whose  justice, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  can  confidently 

appeal At  all  events,  I  trust  your 

majesty  will  restore  me  to  the  blessing  of 
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vour  gracious  presence,  and  confirm  to  me, 
by  your  own  cpracious  words,  your  satis- 
factory conviction  of  my  innocence." 

Nine  weeks  having  elapsed  afler  this 
letter  was  sent  to  bis  majesty  without  any 
reply,  the  princess  again  wrote,  expressing 
her  anxiety  and  her  wish  to  learn  whether 
she  might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence.* In  reply  to  which,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  informed,  that  her  vindication  had 
been  referred  to  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants,  who  had  given  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, **  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
his  majest]^  to  decline  receiving  the  prin- 
cess into  his  royal  presence  ;*'  bat  at  the 
same  time,  '*  his  majes^  could  not  forbear 
to  express,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  desire  and  expectation,  that  such 
a  conduct  might  be  in  future  observed  by 
the  princess,  as  may  fully  justify  those 
marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection, 
which  the  king  always  wishes  to  show  to 
every  part  of  his  royal  family."f 

The  Princess  of  Wales  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  communication,  than  she  named 
a  day,  on  which,  if  agreeable  to  his  majes- 
ty, she  would  have  the  happiness  to  throw 
herself  in  filial  duty  and  affection  at  his  ma- 
jesty's feet.  The  day,  however,  was  at  first 
postponed  by  his  majesty,  who  afterwards 
informed  the  princess,  that  at  the  request 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  declined  to  see 
her  until  her  vindication  had  been  examin- 
ed by  the  lawyers  of  the  prince,  and  until 
the  prince  had  been  enabled  to  submit  the 
statement  which  he  proposed  to  make 
thereon. 

The  princess  remonstrated  in  strong 
terms  ajprainst  the  unparalleled  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  this  interposition  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances;  and  trusted  that  his 
majesty  would  recall  his  determination  not 
to  see  her  till  the  prince's  answer  respect- 
ing her  vindication  was  received.  She  par- 
ticularly dwelt  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  judgment  of  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants  was  appealed  from  by  the  prince, 
whom,  from  this  time,  she  must  consider 
as  assuming  the  character  of  her  accuser. 
If  the  prince  were  allowed  to  interfere 
once,  he  might  interfere  again,  so  as  to 
prevent  for  ever  the  arrival  of  that  hour 
which  was  to  prove  to  the  world  the  inno- 
cence of  her  royal  hiffhness.  Reverting 
again  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  her 
royal  highness  says, — "There  may  have 
been  circumstances,  manifesting  a  degree 
of  condescension  and  (hmiliarity  in  my  be- 

*  Letter  to  the  king,  dated  Montague-houie, 
December  8, 1806. 

t  Letter  of  the  king  to  the  Princen  of  Wales, 
dated  January  28, 1807. 


havtour  and  condnot,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  may  be  considered  as  not  suffi- 
ciently guarded,  dignified,  and  reserved. 
Circumstances,  however,  which  my  fo- 
reign education,  and  foreign  habits,  misled 
me  to  think,  in  the  humble  and  retired  si- 
tuation in  which  it  was  my  fate  to  live, 
and  where  I  had  no  relation,  no  equal,  no 
friend  to  advise  me,  were  wholly  free  from 
offence.  But  when  they  have  been  dragged 
forward  from  the  scenes  of  private  li^,  in 
a  grave  proceeding,  on  a  charge  of  hi^h- 
treason  and  adultery,  they  saem  to  denve 
a  colour  and  character  from  the  nature  of 
the  charge  which  they  are  brought  forward 
to  support ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
they  have  been  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  afford  a  cover  to  screen  from  view 
the  injustice  of  that  charge ;  that  they  have 
been  taken  advantage  of,  to  let  down  my 
accusers  more  gently,  and  to  deprive  me 
of  that  full  acquittal  on  the  report  of  the 
four  lords,  which  my  innocence  of  ail  of- 
fence most  justly  entitled  me  to  receive. 
Whatever  opinion,  however,  may  be  form- 
ed of  any  part  of  my  conduct,  it  must,  in 
justice,  be  formed  with  reference  to  the 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed ;  if  I  am 
judged  of  as  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
reference  to  the  high  rank  of  that  station, 
I  must  be  judged  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
banished  from  the  prince,  unprotected  bv 
the  support  and  the  countenance  which 
belong  to  that  station ;  and  if  I  am  judged 
of  in  my  private  character,  as  a  married 
woman,  I  must  be  judged  of  as  a  wife 
banished  from  her  husband,  and  living  in  a 
widowed  seclusion  from  him,  and  retire- 
ment from  the  world."* 

After  a  lapse  of  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
reply,  either  private  or  official,  was  made 
to  the  letter  of  the  princess,  her  royal 
highness  informed  his  majesty,  that  hav- 
ing received  no  command  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty,  and  no  intimation  of  his  pleasure, 
she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity,  in  vindi- 
cation of  her  character,  to  resort  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  in- 
quiry into  her  conduct,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation alluded  to  would  not  be  withheld 
beyond  the  following  Monday.  To  avoid 
coming  to  this  painful  extremity,  she  had 
taken  every  step  in  her  power,  except  that 
which  would  be  abandoning  her  character 
to  utter  infamy,  and  her  station  in  life  to 
no  uncertain  danger,  and  possibly  to  no 
very  distant  destruction.f 


*  Letter  to  the  king,  dated  frcmi  Montacue* 
houM,  Feb.  16, 1807. 

t  All  the  principal  docnmenta  connected  with 
thia  subject,  comprehending  the  report  of  the 
lonJf  conunianonen,  the  letten  of  the  Prineeai  of 
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This  letter  waa  dated  the  5th  of  Much, 
whhin  two  days  of  which  time  a  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  call  Mr.  Perceval  and 
hia  friends  to  his  majesty's  councils.  As 
soon  as  the  ministerial  arranj^ments  could 
be  completed,  a  minute  of  council  was 
made  dated  April  32, 1807,  wherein  it  was 
humbly  submitted  to  his  majesty,  ^  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary,  in  justice  to  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  majesty *s 
illustrious  family,  that  her  royal  highness 
should  be  admitted,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  into  his  majesty's  presence ;  and 
that  she  should  be  received  in  a  man- 
ner due  to  her^ank  and  station,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's court  and  femily." 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
ever  restored  to  complete  favour,  either  at 
court  or  in  the  royal  family ;  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of 
her  situation,  her  intercourse  with  her 
daughter  became  subject  to  great  restraint. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred,  that  is  pub- 
licly and  officially  known,  till  the  month 
of  January,  1813.  At  this  time  the  prin- 
cess was  so  much  debarred  from  the 
society  of  her  daughter,  that  she  determin- 
ed to  write  to  the  prince-regent  on  the 
subject;  but  to  her  surprise,  though  her 
former  friends  now  held  the  office  of  min- 
isters, she  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
her  letter  conveyed  to  the  prince,  and 
*  though  it  was  transmitted  to  ministers  on 
the  14th,  it  was  not  till  the  23d  that  it 
was  read  to  his  royal  highness.  In  this 
letter,  she  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  the 
injustice  of  wideninff  the  separation  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter,  which  she 
considered  as  not  only  cutting  her  off  from 
one  of  the  few  domestic  enjoyments  which 
•he  still  retained,  but  as  giving  counte- 
nance to  those  calumnious  reports  which 
had  been  proved  to  be  totally  unfounded. 
^  l^at  her  love  fof  her  mother,  with  whom, 
bj  his  majesty's  wise  and  gpracious  ar- 
rangements, she  passed  the  years  of  her 
infancy  and  childhood,  never  can  be  ex- 
tinguished, I  well  know,"  says  the  prin- 
cess, **  aad  the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the 
greatest  blessing  of  my  existence.  But 
tet  me  implore  your  royal  highness  to 
reflect,  how  inevitably  all  attempts  to  abate 
her  attachment  by  forcibly  separating  us, 


Wales  to  hii  majesty,  and  the  depositions,  both 
criminatory  and  exculpatory,  had  already  been 
printed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val, in  a  volume  quaintly  styled  ''The  Book." 
Hiis  instrument,  dezterooBly  wielded,  contributed 
to  place  Mr.  Perceval  and  nis  friends  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  had  its 
influence  in  enablin(|[  them  to  retain  their  situa- 
tions after  the  appomunent  of  the  regency  go- 
vernment 


if  they  succeed,  must  injure  my  child's 
principles — ^if  they  fail,  must  destroy  her  ^ 
nappiness." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  which, 
soon  after  it  was  sent,  appeared  in  one 
of  the  daily  journals,  the  prince-regent 
thought  proper  to  direct,  that  the  letter  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of 
the  documents  relating  to  the  investigation 
of  1806,  (inappropriately  called  the  *'  deli- 
cate investigauon,")  should  be  referred  to 
the  members  of  his  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil, for  their  consideration,  and  that  the^ 
should  report  to  his  royal  highness  their 
*'  opinion,  whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be  subject  to 

7ulations  and  restriction."  In  virtue 
this  appointment,  the  members  of  the 
privy  council  assembled  on  the  23d  of 
February,  when  they  reported  to  the  prince- 
regent,  that,  in  their  opinion,  '^it  was 
highly  fit  and  proper,  that  the  intercourse 
between  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  her  roval  highness  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  reflation  and  restraint" 

The  Princess  of  Wales  now  felt  herself 
imperiously  called  upon  to  take  some  pub- 
lic and  decisive  step  for  the  protection  of 
her  own  honour  and  character.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  Ist  of  March,  her  royal  high- 
ness addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  in  which  she  com- 
plains that  the  tendency  of  this  report,  a 
copy  of  which  had  been  transmitted  to  her 
by  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  to  cast  aspersions 
upon  her  honour  and  character.  Thus  as- 
sailed by  a  secret  tribunal,  before  which 
she  could  not  be  heard  in  her  own  defence, 
she  was  compelled  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  house  and  upon  the  justice  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  require  that  the  fullest  inves- 
tiffation  mieht  be  instituted  into  the  whole 
of  her  conouct  during  her  residence  in  this 
country.  "  The  Princess  of  Wales,"  adds 
the  letter  to  the  speaker,  **  fears  no  scruti- 
ny, however  strict,  provided  she  is  tried 
by  impartial  judges,  known  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  the  fair  and  open  manner 
the  law  of  the  land  requires.  Her  only 
desire  is,  that  she  may  be  either  declared 
to  be  innocent,  or  proved  to  be  guilty." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  C.  Johnstone, 
after  avowing  that  he  had  had  no  concert 
with,  or  authority  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  submittea  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
prince-reffent,  requesting  him  to  order  tha^ 
a  copy  of  the  report  made  to  his  majesty 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1806,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Erskine,  Lord  Grentille,  and 
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Lora  EUenboroug^h,  touching  the  conduct 
of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  be  laid  before  the  house  with  a 
view  to  an  inquiry,  now,  while  the  wit^ 
nesses  on  both  sides  were  still  living,  in* 
to  all  the  allegations,  facts,  and  circum- 
stances, appertaioing  to  that  investiga- 
tion ;  a  proceeding,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  due  to  the  honour  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  safety  of 
the  throne,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

^  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  opposing  the  mo- 
tion, said,  the  house  could  not  suppose 
that  the  papers  called  for  by  the  honoura- 
ble mover,  were  at  all  necessary  to  re- 
move any  apprehension  as  to  the  succes- 
sor to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
innocence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her  by  Ladv  Dou- 
glas, had  been  completely  established  on  the 
report  of  the  members  of  two  successive 
administrations ;  and  if  a  prosecution  had 
not  been  instituted  against  her  accusers, 
it  did  not  arise  from  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  law  officers,  as  to  the  punish- 
ment that  would  be  brought  down  upon 
the  degraded  and  guilty  h^s  of  Sir  John 
and  Ladv  Douglas,  but  from  a  wish  to 
avoid  bnnging  such  subjects  before  the 
public. 

It  was  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
the  motion  went  off,  and  nothing  was  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  the  speaker,  the  house  would 
not  do  justice  towards  her  royal  highness. 
All  that  had  been  said  by  the  honourable 
mover  of  this  measure,  and  much  more, 
had  been  #aid  by  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Perce- 
val, and  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  who  were  in 
fact  the  authors  of  the  letter  written  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  king,  in 
1806 ;  and  yet  the  members  of  the  present 
cabinet.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Eldon 
being  of  the  number,  bring  forward  this 
very  proceeding  of  1806,  which  had  been 
so  strongly  condemned,  and  so  completely 
exploded,  by  themselves  and  their  friends, 
and  upon  such  a  ground  proceed  to  an  in- 
vestigation in  1813.  It  was  due  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  to  state,  that  to 
his  dying  day,  he  always  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  innocence  of  the^rincess ;  but 
as  to  her  surviving  friends  of^  1806-7,  they 
were  now  the  prince-regent's  ministers, 
and  they  were  now  mute— 4nute  of  malice. 
Was  her  royal  highness  not  entitled  to  the 
common  courtesy  belonging  to  her  sext 
Had  she  attempted  more  than  had  been 
done  in  the  brutal  reign  of  Henrv  VIII. 
by  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bullen,  who,  like 
the  princess,  asked  to  be  declared  innocent, 
or  proTud  guilty  1*    The  report  of  1807 

*  Mr.  Whitbread. 


not  only  acquitted  her  royal  highness,  but 
went  further,  and  advised  his  majesty  to 
receive  her,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  manner  due  to  her  rank  and  sta- 
tion, in  his  majesty's  court  and  in  his  fa- 
mily. With  such  a  document  in  exist- 
ence, why  vrfts  it  necessary  now  to  ran- 
sack the  evidence  of  1806,  and  to  rake  to- 
gether the  documents  of  that  period,  to 
found  a  report  upon  what  regulations  were 
necessary  U>  govern  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  princess  and  her  daughter  !  All 
proceedings  like  these  contributed  to  pull 
down  royalty.  The  regent  ought  not  to 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  and 
thmk  his  conduct  would  beathim  harmless 
through  all  these  transactions;  no  man 
could  have  a  sister  in  the  situation  the 
princess  was  placed  in,  without  saying 
she  was  extremely  ill  treated.*  The  most 
complete  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  had  been  thrown  out,  in  the 
presence  of  those  persons  who  had  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  inquiry,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  every  part  of 
her  conduct— who  have  the  means  of 
searching  her  very  heart.  So  completely 
did  she  now  appear  acquitted  of  all  possi- 
ble imputation  or  blame,  even  by  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  aspersions  were,  by 
the  world,  supposed,  in  the  last  report,  to 
have  been  thrown  upon  her,  that  it  was 
now  unnecessary  to  press  the  matter  to  a 
division.  Her  innocence  was  acknow- 
ledged, entire— complete.  To  such  restric- 
tions as  the  prince-regent,  in  his  capacity 
of  father  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  or  by 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  might  think 
proper  to  impose  upon  her  intercourse  with 
tier  daughter,  she  must  submit.  It  was 
her  lot  But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  reputation  henceforward 
was,  by  the  confession  of  all,  without  im- 
putation or  reproach.f  The  words  and 
meaning  of  the  cabinet  report  in  1807, 
conveyed  a  complete,  satisfactory,  and  nn- 
limited  acouittal.^ 

This  suDJect,  which  was  terminated  ia 
the  house  of  commons  in  a  manner  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  calculated  to 
excite  a  deep  and  general  interest;  and 
perhaps  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  subject 
on  which  the  nation  was  so  nearly  agreed. 
Even  those  who  believed  that  the  conduct 
of  her  royal  highness  had  not  been  per- 
fectly free  from  blame,  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  she  had  been  most  unfairly 
and  harshly  treated,  not  only  in  the  origi- 
nal report,  but  in  almost  all  the  subse- 
Suent  stages  of  the  proceedings;  while 
le  great  majority,  who  had  not  a  doubt 
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of  her  complete  innocence,  was  disposed 
to  consider  her  as  the  intended  victim  of  a 
flagitious  and  proflicfate  conspiracy.  In  a 
▼eiy  short  time,  nothingr  was  talked  of  hut 
the  hardships  of  her  case ;  and  as  the  Bri- 
^h  nation  is  never  slow  to  commiserate 
the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  ^^Pport 
the  persecuted,  the  Princess  of  grates, 
more  particularly  as  a  female— a  deserted 
wife— and  the  mother  of  the  future  sove- 
reign of  these  realms,  obtained  a  liberal 
portion  of  British  sympathy  and  support. 
As  soon  as  her  innocence  was  proclaimed, 
even  by  the  ministers  of  the  pnnce-regent, 
to  he  completely  established,  addresses  of 
congratulation  poured  in  upon  her  from  all 

Quarters  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  popular 
iTour  could  have  supplied  the  place  of 
domestic  happiness,  the  wounds  which 
had  so  long  been  inflicted  upon  her  lace- 
rated feeliuffs,  would  have  been  healed. 

^  At  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  ses- 
sion in  the  summer  of  the  last  year,  tfie 
house  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one,  had  agreed  to  a  resolution 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  affairs  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  early  in  the  next 
session ;  while  the  house  of  lords  had  re- 
jected a  motion  for  a  similar  resolution,  by 
a  majority  of  onl^  one  voice.  From  that 
period,  great  activity  had  been  displayed 
oy  hoth  parties  in  promoting  their  respec- 
tive views ;  and  the  tables  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  were,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  crowded  with 
petitions  on  the  subject.  The  tenor  of  the 
ffreat  majority  of  these  petitions  was  un- 
SiTonrable  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  and  it 
ao€m  became  manifest  that  the  friends  of 
emancipation  would  have  to  encounter  a 
formidable  resistance. 

After  some  preliminary  proceedings,  Mr. 
Grattan,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  presented  to 
the  honse  his  bill  '*  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  civil  and  military  disqualifi- 
cations under  which  his  majes^'s  Koman 
Catholic  subjects  now  labour/*  and  the 
second  readin?  of  the  bill  m^s  fixed  for 
the  1 1th  of  May.  This  bill  was  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  its  most  important 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  followbg 
abridgment  :— 

After  a  preamble,  declaimg  the  inviolable  es- 
lablMunent  of  the  Protestant  luecemion  to  the 
eiown,  and  the  Protettant  natiooal  churches  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  the  erpe- 
dienev  of  ooniaiuoicating  to  his  nugesty's  Roman 
OUholic  Bubiecu  the  blessinss  of  our  free  consti- 
tniion,  in  order  to  pat  an  ena  to  all  religious  jea- 
loasies,  and  unite  all  the  inhabitants  of  these 
jshuidi  in  defence  of  their  oommon  liberties  and 
fsvemment,  the  bill  provides,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
fal  for  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
leligioo  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  hoose  of  parlia- 
■lent,  upon  talunfi;  a  declaration  and  oath,  instead 
if  the  oaths  of  allegianee,  atgnration,  and  snpre- 
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macy,  and  the  declarations  against  transubsnintia- 
tion  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  oath,  which 
is  of  great  length,  contains  a  promise  of  allegiance 
to  the  king ;  of  supporting  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  crown ;  a  renunciation  of  belief  in  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  or  ony  foreign 
potentate  in  these  kingdoms,  and  of  the  validity 
of  excommunication  by  the  pope,  or  council,  to 
depose  princes,*  a  dedaiation  that  no  act  in  itself 
immoral  can  be  justified  on  pretence  that  it  is  itir 
the  p[ood  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ec- 
clesiastical power;  and  that  no  sin  can  be  for- 
given at  the  will  of  the  pope,  or  any  priest,  with- 
out sincere  rapentance ;  a  declaration  that  the 
iniallibility  of  the  pope  is  not  an  article  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  a  disavowal  of  any  in- 
tention to  subvert  or  disturb  the  present  church 
establishment ;  and  a  promise  to  make  known  all 
conspiracies,  Ac.  for  such  a  purpose ;  and,  finally 
an  attestation  that  this  oath  is  taken  in  the  plain 
sense  of  the  words,  without  equivocation  or  re- 
servation, and  that  no  power  or  authority  can  dis- 
pense with  or  annul  iL 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  on  taking  the  above 
oath  and  declaration,  it  shall  be  kwfui  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  when 
dulv  qualified ;  also  to  bold  and  exercise  all  civil 
and  railitarv  offices,  or  placea  of  trust  or  profit, 
with  the  foflowing  exceptions,  namely,  the  offices 
of  lord  high  chancellor,  lord  keeper  or  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  or 
lord-lieutenant,  lord-deputy,  or  other  chief  go- 
vernor or  governors  of  Ireland ;  also  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  lay  body  corporate,  and  to  hold  any 
civil  ofiioe  or  place  of  nmst  therein.  A  proviso  is 
snlgoined,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to 
the  rapeal  of  any  laws  in  force  for  estabUshina 
the  uniformity  of  public  worship  in  the  episcopal 
church  of  England  and  IroUuid ;  or  to  make  any 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical  Judicatora  of  the 
realm;  or  to  enable  a  Roman  Catholic  to  present 
to  any  eccleeiastical  benefice  whatsoever ;  or  to 
make  it  lawful  for  him  to  advise  the  crown  as  to 
the  disposal  of  any  preferment  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  £ngland.  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 

It  is  fiirther  enacted,  that  every  person  now 
exerriainff,  or  who  shall  hereafter  exercise,  aiiy 
spiritual  function  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catbohe 
roligion,  besides  the  oath  and  declaration  above 
mentioned,  shall  take  a  specified  oath,  the  tenor 
of  which  is,  that  the  person  will  never  consent  to 
the  appoinnnent  of  any  bishop  or  vicarapostolic, 
but  such  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of  unimpeachable 
loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct ;  that  he  will  have 
no  oorrespondence  or  oommimication  wiUi  the 
Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  with  any  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  their  authority,  or  with  any  pemon  au- 
thorized by  them,  tending  to  disturb  the  establish- 
ed Protestant  churches  of  these  kingdoms ;  or  any 
correspondence  at  all  with  such  pemns  or  tribu- 
nals, on  any  matter  not  puraly  ecclesiastical.  A 
further  enactment  prohibits  any  person  bom  out 
of  the  united  kingdom,  except  such  as  ara  bom  of 
British  or  Irish  parents,  from  exercising  any  episco- 
pal functions  in  it;  and  also  requires  a  certain 
term  of  rsaidenoe  within  the  united  kingdom  be- 
fore such  functions  can  be  exercised. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  committed  for  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  hill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  contained  a  number  of  new 
clauses,  the  principal  scope  of  which  was 
to  place  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  Ca- 
thoiio  bishops  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
by  the  appomtment  of  two  separate  com- 
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mifldions,  one  for  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics,  exercisin?  episco- 
pal functions,  lay  Roman  Catholic  peers 
or  commoners,  and  privy  counsellors,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  bein^  of  the 
number,  to  which  board  of  commissioners 
the  name  of  erery  person  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  proposing  to  assume  the 
functions  of  a  bishoo  or  dean  should  be 
notified,  and  the  board  should  report  to  his 
majesty,  or  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, whether  they  know  or  believe  any 
thing  which  tends  to  impeach  the  loyalty 
or  peaceable  conduct  of  such  person ;  aAer 
which,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  maiesty, 
cr  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  the  said  person ;  and  any  one  ex- 
ercising the  above  functions,  after  disap- 
Srobation,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
emeanour.  To  the  same  board,  was  also 
to  be  confided  the  inspection  of  all  bulls 
and  dispensations  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

On  the  34th  of  May,  a  call  of  the  house 
took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
this  measure  all  the  consideration  de- 
manded by  its  importance ;  on  which  oc- 
casion, the  speaker  concluded  an  elaborate 
and  eloquent  speech,  by  moving,  that  the 
first  clause  of  the  bill  intendea  to  confer 
upon  Roman  Catholics  the  privilege  *^  to 
stt  and  vote  in  either  house  of  parliament,*' 
should  be  omitted.  This  clause  was,  by 
both  parties,  regarded  as  of  fundamental 
importance ;  and  while  the  dangers  of  its 
admission  were  exhibited  in  the  most 
glowing  colours  by  one  party,  the  evils  to 
be  expected  from  leaving  the  Catholics  in 
a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  and  of  disappoints 
ing  their  ardent  expectations,  were  as 
forcibly  insisted  upon  by  the  other.  At 
length,  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  took 
place,  and  the  division  of  the  house  proved 
that  the  opinions  of  its  members  were 
nearly  balanced,  there  being  for  the  clause 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  voices,  against 
it  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  leaving  a  ma- 
jority of  four  against  die  Catholics  sitting 
m  parliament.  On  the  numbers  being  de- 
clared, Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  as  the 
bill,  without  this  clause,  was  neither  wor- 
thy of  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholics,  nor 
of  the  farther  supnort  of  the  friends  of  con- 
cession, he  shonla  move  that  the  chairman 
do  now  leave  the  chair,  which  was  carried 
vnthout  a  division,  and  thus  the  bill  was 
abandoned.  ^  But  Mr.  Grattan,  undismayed 
by  defeat,  and  resolved  to  persevere  in  a 
cause  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  this  age  and  nation,  in- 
volved the  essential  interests  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
the  empire,  gave  notice  that  he  should 
early  in  the  next  session  move  for  leave  to 


bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majeB- 
ty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic  emas* 
cipation  bill,  though  several  members  had 
manifested  an  intention  to  support  all  those 
exclusions  from  place  and  power,  which  the 
exisl|||r  laws  have  enjoined  against  sepa- 
ratis»from  the  established  church,  yet 
the  most  extensive  and  liberal  princi- 
ples of  toleration  were  generally  proteased. 
Hence,  probably,  the  time  was  chosen  for 
an  attempt  to  relieve  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  still  legally  impending  over  them, 
those  Christians  who  impugn  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  to  extend  to  them  the 
benefits  of  the  toleration  act.  Under  theae 
impressions,  Mr.  William  Smith  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
As  the  law  stood,  he  said,  persons  who  in 
conversation  or  writing  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
were  disabled  on  conviction  from  holding 
any  ofiice,  civil, ecclesiastical,  or  military; 
and  if  a  second  time  convicted,  they  were 
disabled  to  sue  or  prosecute  in  any  action 
or  information,  or  to  be  the  guardian  of 
any  child,  and  were  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  three  years.  The  object  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  these  laws ;  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  introduced,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  the 
general  ooncurrence  of  the  house,  and 
passed  throuo^  its  respective  stages  in  the 
commons.  On  the  tiiird  readin&r  of  the 
bill  in  the  lords,  on  the  30th  of  July,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  each  said  a  few  words,  not 
with  any  intention  of  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure,  but  merely  to  amrm 
that  the  bill  had  not  been  called  for  by  any 
attempt  to  inflict  penalties  upon,  or  to  im- 
pede the  worship  of  the  Unitarians.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  having 
obtained  the  royal  assent,  became  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
several  sources  of  the  revenue,  in  eonse- 
ouence  of  the  rigorous  measures  taken  by 
the  enemy  to  shut  out  British  commerce 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  the  American  market,  oc- 
casioned a  general  opinion  that  some  new 
financial  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  necessity  of 
imposing  fresh  taxes.  That  taxation  had 
nearly  attained  to  the  ne  pluM  uUra^  was 
admitted  bv  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer himself,  who  thought,  that  **  to  raise 
new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions, 
the  sum  now  to  be  provided,  would  be  felt 
as  a  heavy  burthen  m  addition  to  the  great 
exertions  already  made  by  the  people.** 
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In  tabmittiDg  hit  new  plan  of  finance  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons, 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  further  measures 
might  be  taken  for  promoting  and  facilitat- 
ing the  redemption  of  the  land  tax.  For 
the  completion  of  this  part  of  his  plans, 
he  chiefly  relied  upon  the  simplificimon  of 
the  mode  of  the  redemption  of  tH^  land 
tax,  and  on  creating  facflitiee  for  its  pur- 
chase by  freeing  it  from  troublesome  for- 
malities. He  should  propose,  that  upon 
a  simple  notice  given  to  the  collector,  by 
any  person  desirous  of  redeeming  his  land 
tax,  the  collector  might  be  allowed  to 
charge  his  tax  double  or  treble,  as  might 
be  agreed  upon,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  respectiTely,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  process  of  redemption  should  termi- 
nate; and  that  the  produce  of  each  tax 
should  be  annually  applied  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  debt.*  In  the  second 
Elaoe,  he  should  propose,  that  on  all  loans 
ereafter  to  be  contracted,  there  should  be 
a  proTision  made  for  discharging  the  debt. 
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I  There  was  a  third  proposition,  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house:  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  a 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act 
of  1802,  regarding  Uie  sinking  fund.  The 
sinking  fund  sho^d  be  sacredly  supported 
to  a  certain  amount ;  but  he  believed  it 
might  be  shown  that  its  enormous  increase, 
by  throwing  into  the  market  immense 
sums  of  money  at  one  time,  would  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. When  the  establishment  of  the 
sinkinff  fund  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1786,  Uie  national  debt  amounted  to  nearly 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions— «  sum, 
of  which  few  then  livrng  ever  hoped  to 
see  the  redemption,  but  which,  by  the 
steady  perseyerance  of  parliament,  in  this 
important  measure,  had  already  been  re- 
deemed; while  within  the  same  period, 
two  hundred  millions  of  war  taxes  had 
been  paid  by  the  unexampled  exertions  of 
the  country.  Having  entered  into  various 
other  statements,  he  said,  by  the  plan  now 
proposed,  a  mdual  and  equitable  reduc- 
tion of  the  aebt  mieht  be  provided  for, 
with  great  and  immediate  advantage  to  the 
public;  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
enact,  that  the  debt  first  contracted  should 
be  deemed  first  to  be  paid  off,  whether 
purchased  by  the  sinking  fund  originally 
provided  for  its  redemption,  or  not.  In 
order,  however,  effectually  to  secure  the 
means  of  redeeming  all  future  loans  with- 
in forty-five  years,  and  to  preserve  &  pro- 
per proportion  between  the  sinkinff  fund 
and  the  unredeemed  debt,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  enact,  that  whenever  the  sum 
borrowed  in  any  year  should  exceed  the 
sum  to  be  paid  off,  a  sinking  fund  should 
be  providea  for  tbe  excess  of  loan,  equal 
to  one-half  of  its  interest ;  and  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  loan,  or  for  the  whole,  if 
not  exceeding  the  amount  to  be  redeemed 
withis  the  year,  a  sinking  fund  of  onejper 
cent,  conformable  to  the  act  of  1792.  Tliis 
arrangement  involved  the  repeal  of  those 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1802,  under  which 
the  whole  sinking  fund  then  existing  was 
directed  to  accumulate  at  compound  inte- 
rest. Till  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
debt  which  then  remained  unredeemed,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  good  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  the  annual  sum  of  870,000/. 
which  would  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  different  sums  provided  for  in  1802,  if 
that  consolidation  had  not  taken  place,  and 
if  those  sums  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
usual  redeeming  fund  of  one  per  cent.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted,  no  fresn  taxes  would 
be  required  for  tour  years,  except  about 
one  million  for  the  year  1813.  After  this 
developement  of  the  new  plan  of  finance, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  read  the 
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resolutions  grounded  upon  it,  which  he 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  committee,  and 
which  were  ultimately  passed  without  any 
essential  alterations. 

In  submitting  to  the  house  the  proposed 
ways  and  means  for  the  year,  in  case  his 
plan  with  respect  to  the  sinking  fand 
should  be  adopted,  the  chancellor  of  the 
excheqyer  stated,  that  the  sum  to  be  raised 
Was  1,136,000/.  for  which  he  meant  to 
provide  by  an  additional  duty  on  tobacco, 
in  lieu  of  the  proposed  auction  duty  of 
last  year;  additional  duties  on  the  con- 
solidated customs,  with  some  excep- 
tions; an  additional  duty  of  thirteen- 
pence  per  bottle  on  French  wines ;  an  in- 
creased duty  of  two-thirds  on  goods  im- 
ported from  France  and  her  dependencies; 
an  increase  generally  of  one-ha?f  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  war  duties  on  exports ; 
and  an  additional  duty  of  one  penny  per  lb. 
on  the  export  of  foreign  hides.  These  re- 
solutions, which  proposed  taxes  as  little 
burthensome  as  possible,  were  agreed  to 
with  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

The  non-residence  of  the  parochial  cler- 
ey«  aSid  the  necessitous  and  degraded  con- 
dition of  numbers  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  their  duty,  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  seandal  and  regret  to  the 
friends  of  the  establishment,  and  various 
plans  had  been  proposed  for  removing 
these  evils.  That  of  augmenting  the  sti- 
pends of  curates,  and  making  them  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  liyincs,  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious ;  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  accordingly  introduced  into  parliament 
this  session  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.* 

To  this  bill,  it  was  objected,  that  it 
would  operate  oppressively  by  the  gene- 
rality or  its  enactments;  that  it  would 
destroy  the  subordination  of  ranks,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  well-being  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government;  that  the  curate  would  be 
at  variance  with  the  incumbent,  and  that  a 
collision  between  the  inferior  and  the  high- 
er orders  of  the  clergy  would  be  perpetnal- 
ly  occurring.f     The  non-residence  of  the 


*  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  non-resident  in- 
cumbents are  required  to  have  a  resident  curate, 
to  whom  the  bishop  is  required  to  amign  a  salary 
proportioned  to  the  gross  value  of  the  benefice, 
namely,  the  salary  to  be  allowed  by  the  incum- 
bent to  his  curate  m  no  case  to  be  less  than  90L 
per  annum,  or  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  if 
that  be  less  then  SOT. ;  nor  less  than  1001.  or  the 
whole  value  of  the  benefice  in  parishes  the  popu- 
lation  of  which  amounis  to  900  persons;  nor  less 
tliaa  ]20l.  or  the  whole  yalue  of  uving,  in  parishes 
with  a  population  of  500  perwns;  nor  less  than 
150/.  or  the  whole  amount  in  parishes  witfi  a  po- 
pulation of  1.000  persons ;  and  when  the  bene- 
fice eiceeds  4XiOL  dear  annual  value,  though  the 
populatioa  be  less  than  900  persons,  the  b»hop 
of  the  diocese  has  a  power  to  appoint  to  the  sti- 
pendiary curate  a  salaiy  of  lOQL  per  annum. 

t  The  Bishops  of  London  and  WorceMer. 


clergy,  it  was  said,  was  attributable  to  the 
want  of  houses,  the  poverty  of  the  bene- 
fices, and  pluralities ;  evils  which  would 
be  augmented  by  this  bill,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  a  bill  of  confiscation  and 
forfeiture  of  the  smaller  livings;  and 
which,  by  reducing  their  value,  would 
make  them  subject  to  be  purchased  by  a 
fund,  which  was  busily  employed  in  buy- 
ing up  livings,  with  a  view  of  filling  them 
with  persons  holding  doctrines  most  inju- 
rious to  the  church  and  to  sound  Christia- 
nity.* 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  did  not  consi- 
der the  property  of  the  church  as  priTate 
property  belonging  to  individuals,  but  as 
oelonging  to  the  church,  as  a  whole. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  poverty  of 
the  church,  but  it  was  rich  enough,  and 
the  only  defect  was  in  the  unequu  distri- 
bution of  its  revenues.  One  of  its  indis- 
pensable duties  was  to  provide  a  resident 
clergyman  for  every  parish  in  the  king- 
dom, which  was  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  and  its  provisions  were  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  that  effect. f 

This  bill,  which  was  warmly  contested 
in  all  its  stages,  was  at  its  third  reading 
carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  Uie  21st 
of  May,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  to 
twenty-two  voices,  and  was  in  the  course 
of  the  session  passed  into  a  law. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  third  reading 
of  the  stipendiary  curates*  bill,  an  impor- 
tant appeal  case  regarding  the   Scottish 
law  or  marriages  ¥ras  heard  in  the  house 
of  lords,  M«A(Um  o.  Adam.    Mr.  M*Adam, 
a  ^ntleman  of  very  large  fortune  in  Ayr- 
shire, kept  a  mistress  in  his  house  for 
many  years,  and  had    children  by  her. 
One  morning,  he  called  the  servants  into 
the  room  where  he  and  his  mistress  were  at 
breakfast,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  de- 
clared in  their  presence  that  she  was  his 
wife.    The  same  day,  he  shot  himself. 
The  question  therefore  was,  whether  this 
was  a  valid  marriage,  and  consequently 
the  children  legitimate  1  and  upon  the  de- 
cision of  this  Question  depended  the  suc- 
cession to  a  real  estate  of  10,000/.  per  an- 
num.   The  result  was,  that  the  marriage 
was  pronounced  to  be  valid;  by  which  de- 
cision, it  may  be  considered  as  finally  es- 
tablished, that  bv  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  a  mere  verbal  declaia- 
tioii  of  marriage,  by  the  parties  themselves, 
deliberately  made,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, constitutes  a  valid  marriage,  prova- 
ble by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  with- 
out any  writing  or  any  other  ceremony 
civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  most  momentous  and  permanently 
interesting  question  which  came   before 
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parliament  duringr  the  aeaaon  of  1813,  was 
that  which  related  to  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company.    This 
question,  at  all  times  important,  from  the 
magnitude  and  extension  of  the  sobject 
it  embraced,  became  peculiarly  so  at  the 
period  when  it  was  brought  under  discus- 
sion, both  on  account  of  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India   Company.     The  trade   and  com- 
merce of  Britain  had  suffered  veiy  consi- 
derably by  the  exclusion  of  our  produce 
and   manufactares  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  United  States  of 
America.    The  capital  of  our  merchants 
was  consuming  itself  idly  and  anprofitably 
in    immense  stocks  of  goods,  for  which 
they  could  find  no  purchasers ;  the  manu- 
facturers were  rednced  to  a  state  of  great 
distrese ;  and  as  a  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble conseouence,  the  national  taxes  had 
diminishea  in  their  produce,  while  the  in- 
creased parish  rates  pressed  heavily  eveik 
upon  those  who  stood  themselves  in  need 
of  parochial  relief.    Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  East  India  market  was  looked  forward 
to  with  anxious  expectation,  and  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  became  deep- 
ly interested  in  their  opposition  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  exclusive  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company.     Nor  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  company  less  calculated  to 
five  importance  to  the  subject  now  to  be 
rought  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment :  for  many  years,  the  public  affaira 
of  the  company  had  gone  on  so  ill,  that 
they  had  contracted  a  debt  of  nearly  thirty 
millions  sterling,  which  was  continually 
increasing,  though  the  company  were  di- 
viding annually  an  interest  upon  their  capi- 
tal ot  more  than  ten  per  cent.    But  there 
were  other  reasons  or  a  more  general  na- 
ture, which  operated  with  some  peraons 
in  their  objections  to  the  renewal  of  the 
charter.     Monopolies,  they  held,  must  be 
injurious  to  the  community,  and  probably 
not    very   profitable   to  those  in    whose 
favour  they  were  granted ;  for  it  is  the 
effect  of  monopoly,  not  only  injure  those 
whom  it  excluoes,  but  very  frequently  to 
be  injurious  even  to  those  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed. 

All  the  out-ports,  debarred  from  a  par- 
Jcipation  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  many 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  concurred 
in  the  resolution,  of  urging  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  just  claims  of  all  citizens,  to 
share  in  the  public  advantages ;  while  the 
company  itself,  and  the  belies  connected 
with  it  by  a  common  interest,  prepared  to 
take  measures  against  the  menaced  attack. 
Chis  MbjMt  was  brought  before  parli«- 
9K  SS* 


ment  as  early  as  the  session  of  1811,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  present  session  that  go- 
vernment was  prepared  to  bring  forward 
their  final  arrangements  for  the  future  go- 
vernment of  India. 

On  the  32d  of  March,  Lord  Castlereagh 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons, 
to  discharge  a  duty  unprecedented  in  any 
other  state.    The  house  had  to  provide  fo: 
the  happiness,  comfort,  and  ?ovemment  of 
a  body  of  men,  exceeding,  in  a  three-fold 
amount,  the  population  of  the  parent  state. 
The  term  of  the  existing  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  expire  in  May, 
1814,  and  in  renewing  the  charter,  his  ma- 
jes^|s  ministers  had  to\;onsider  three  pro- 
positions—Whether the  existing  govern- 
ment in  India  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  its  present  state— whether  an  entire 
change  should  take  place  in  the  system— -or 
whether  a  middle  course  should  be  adopted. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
present  system  could  not  with  propriety  be 
persevered  in  by  the  legislature.    There 
was  no  reason  for  tying  up,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  another  charter,  tne  commerce  of 
the  country  from  half  the  habitable  globe, 
by  placing  it  under  the  administration  of 
the  company   alone,  tfnd   excluding   all 
other  peraons  except  foreignere.   The  com- 
mercial sphere  was  become  too  extended 
for  the  limited  powere  of  a  chartered  com- 
pany, and  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament 
not  to  consign  the  private  trade  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  shipping  system.    The  other 
alternative,  of  abolishing  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit, unless  all  arrangements  between  the 
company  and  the  public  should  appear  im- 
practicable.   Dismissing  then  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  question,  he  should  proceed 
to  state  those  modifications  of  the  existing 
system  which  were  to  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee.   Af%er  explaining  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  these  resolutions,  they  were 
handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  read:  They  opened  with  a  declara- 
tion. 

That  it  ifl  eijiedient  that  all  the  privilegM,  au- 
thorities, and  immuniiiet,  granted  to  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  shall  continue  and  be  in  force 
for  the  farther  term  of  twenty  veais,  except  as 
far  as  the  same  may  heroinafker  be  mixiifiea  and 
repealed.  The  second  resolution  provides,  that 
the  present  restraints  on  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  and  the  company's  exclusive 
trade  in  tea.  shall  be  oontinoed.  The  third  ami 
fourth  contain  a  permisBion  to  any  of  his  majesty's 
sutnects  to  export  to^  and  import  from,  alf  pom 
within  the  limiti  of  the  company's  charter,  China 
excepted,  such  goods,  4^  as  are  allowed  by  law. 
The  fiAh,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight,  provide  that 
warehouses  at  the  said  ports  be  deemed  safe  lor 
the  porposes  of  the  revenoe:  that  the  vessels  in 
which  goods  ave  imported  and  eapoited,  be  of  the 
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barthen  of  at  leait  three  hundrad  end  fiftv  tons ; 
and  tl^iat  on  approaching  port  they  notify  ineir  ar- 
rival by  a  maiufeito.  The  ninth  contains  regula- 
tions as  to  the  importation  and  sale  of  silk  and 
hair  goods.    The  tenth  regulates  the  applicatioi^ 


of  the  company's  revenues.  1.  To  the  payment 
of  the  troops  and  sup{)ortof  the  forts.  2.  To  lioui 
dato  the  debts  on  bills  of  eichange.    3.  OtKei 


debts  except  bond  debts.  4.  To  pay  a  dividend 
of  ton  per  cent  and  a  contingent  half  per  cent 
&  To  liquidato  the  bond  debts  until  they  amount 
to  ton  millions  in  India,  and  three  millions  in  Eng- 
land. 6l  The  surplus  profits  to  be  divided  in  the 
ratio  of  five-sixths  to  government  and  one-sixth  to 
the  conmanyi  and  a  provision  fi>r  paying  the  capi- 
tol  stock.  The  elevendi  resolution  reeards  the 
employment  Of  India  shipping;  the  twelfth  makes 
provision  for  the  support  and  return  of  Lsscan 
Drought  to  England  'in  private  vessels;  the 
thirteenth  grants  pensions  and  gratuities  by  the 
company;  the  fourteenth  re^rds  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  di^rent  presidencies;  ana  the 
fifteenth  places  the  church  esteblishment  in  the 
British  territories  in  India,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons. 

On  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  it 
was  deemed  necessaiy  to  hear  evidence  at 
the  bar ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  commenced  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.  was  the  first  witness  call- 
ed, ana  the  mass  of  facts  and  opinions 
produced  by  the  different  witnesses,  con- 
stituted a  body  of  evidence  sufficient  to  fill 
a  volume.  The  individuals  examined 
were  principally  those  who  had  occupied 
high  stations  in  India;  and  the  general 
tendency  of  their  evidence  was  certainly 
against  opening  the  trad«,  and  decidedly 
against  allowing  missionaries  to  repair  to 
the  east  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  the 
natives  to  the  Cnristian  faith.  On  the  3 1st 
of  May,  when  the  evidence  had  been  gone 
through  in  the  two  houses  of  narliament, 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  his  first  resolu- 
tion, which,  after  a  long  and  animated  de- 
bate, was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
The  second  and  third  resolutions  were  car- 
ried in  the  same  way.  The  eleventh  reso- 
lution, regarding  the  employment  of  India 
built  ships,  was  withdrawn  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  subject  con- 
tinued before  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
till  the  22d  of  June.  The  ardent  zeal  for 
religion,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  present  time,  had  now  displayed  itself 
in  a  great  number  of  petitions  to  parliament, 
from  different  places  and  various  religious 
communities  in  the  island,  praying  that,  in 
the  now  arran^ments  for  tfie  government 
of  India,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  so  much  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  these  applications,^ 
that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  thirteenth 
resolution  to  the  ^ect — "that  such  mea- 
Bttvos  ought  to  be  adopted  as  might  tend  to 


the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
of  religious  and  moral  improvement,  among 
the  natives  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India ;  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  above 
objects,  sufficient  facilities  should  be  af- 
forded by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  going 
to,  and  remaininj^  in,  India,  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  aocompfishing  these  benevolent 
esigns." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  encourage  an  unrestrained  resort  of 
persons  to  India  for  religious  purposes; 
out  that  a  certain  number  of  persons,  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  court  of  directors, 
who  were  again  controlled  by  the  board  of 
commissioners,  were  to  be  allowed,  to 
proceed  to  the  British  possessions  as  mis- 
sionaries. A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilberforce  particularly  distinguished 
himself  as  the  advocate  of  the  resolution, 
and  which  terminated  in  a  division  of  the 
house,  when  there  appeared  for  the  resolu- 
tion eighty-nine,  and  against  it  thirty-six 
voices.  On  the  clause  providing  that 
twenty  thousand  troops  should  be  main* 
tained  in  India,  being  read.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh said,  that  our  territory  in  the  east 
had  trebled  in  extent  since  the  year  1793, 
and  that  it  was  in  consequence  requisite  to 
increase  the  military  establishment.  All 
the  resolutions,  with  the  alterations  speci- 
fied above,  were  ultimately  passed,  and  a 
bill  ^rrounded  upon  them  came  to  ite  third 
reading  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
13th  of  July.  In  the  lords,  the  progress 
of  the  bill  was  much  more  silent  than  the 
commons ;  few  members  seemed  to  interest 
themselves  in  its  provisions  aAer  they  had 
stated  their  opinions  generally  at  its  first 
introduction.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
this  highly  important  measure  passed  into 
a  law,  and  the  path  taken  by  government 
in  forming  the  resolutions  on  which  the 
bill  was  grounded,  although,  perhaps,  not 
perfectiy  satisfactory  to  any  party,  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  course  dictated  by  wis- 
dom and  enlightened  policy. 

When  the  question  respecting  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  was  first  aghated,  the 
directors  and  proprietors  of  the  East  India 
Company  assumed  high  ground,  and  seem- 
ed disposed  not  to  accept  of  a  new  charter, 
unless  it  were  granted  them  on  their  own 
terms ;  but  when  they  witnessed  the  iirni- 
ness  of  government,  and  perceived  that 
the  nation  was  against  their  exclusive  pre- 
tensions, their  tone  changed,  and  they  con* 
gratulated  each  o<her  on  the  attainment  of 
a  charter,  that  in  some  respects  had  ex* 
ceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations.* 
Some  years  must  necessarily  elapse,  hefore 
the  real  and  permanent  effects  of  opening 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  R.  Thornton,  at  a  general 
held  at  the  India  house.  July  Slst.  161& 
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the  trade  to  India,  either  in  a  political  or 
commercial  point  of  view,  or  as  they  will 
operate  on  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  natives,  ca^  be  clearly  and  accurately 
ascertained.  In  all  great  political  and 
commercial  changes,  much  confusion  and 


partial  evil  must  at  first  result;  it  requires 
a  considerable  time  to  elapse  before  every 
thing  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  order  of 
things;    and  till   this    adjustment  takes 

£lace,  any  judgment  that  is  formed  must 
B  rash,  premature,  and  unjust. 


CHAPTER  XXI- 

Stanibh  Campabin  :  Flan  of  Operatioot— Relative  Force  of  the  oontending  Anniee— Adduce  oi 
the  Allies — Madrid  finally  abandoned  by  the  French — Battle  of  Vittoriar— The  Invading  Army 
driven  acRM  the  Spanbh  Frontier--Operationa  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Spain — ^under  General 
Sir  John  Murray^under  Lord  Willinra  Bentinck — Marshal  Soult  appointed  Lieutenant^eneral 
of  the  French  Army— Unsaccessful  Eflert  to  ifelieTe  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Ptim|dona. 
—Battle  of  the  Pyrenoes—FaU  of  St.  Sebastian-^f  Fampluna^nvasion  of  France  by  the  Amy 
tmder  Loid  Wellington. 


At  no  mriod  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Spanish  Kevolution  in  1808,  had  the  pros- 
pect of  expelling  the  French  from  the  pe- 
ninsula assum^  so  bright  an  aspect  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1813.  Bonaparte,  from  the  dreadful  re- 
verses he  had  sustained  in  Russia,  and 
from  the  consequences  of  these  reverses 
with  which  he  was  still  threatened,  had 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Spain, 
not  merely  a  considerable  portion  ol  his 
best  troops,  but  also  some  of  his  most  able 
and  experienced  generals;  and  the  corps 
which  were  left,  knowing,  though  proba- 
bly imperfectly  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers at  no  critical  a  period,  could  not  take 
the  field  with  that  confidence  which  often 
secures  the  success  it  anticipates.  These 
circumstances,  so  unfavonranle  to  the  ene- 
D^y«  ooerated  ffreatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  allies.  The  army  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington, fully  acquainted  with  all  the  dis- 
asters sufifered  by  the  French  in  the  north- 
em  campai^  of  1813)  and  knowing  that 
their  own  victories  and  achievements  were 
cited  in  order  to  encourage  the  German  and 
the  Russian  soldiers,  felt  themselves  call- 
ed upon  by  every  sentiment  of  duty  and 
and  nonour  to  sustain  the  renown  they  had 
acquired. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  active  mind 
was  never  unoccupied,  had  spent  the  early 
months  of  the  year  in  organizing  his  army ; 
aiui  in  making  such  arrangements  as  would 
accelerate  and  secure  the  completion  of  a 
plan,  which  had  for  its  ultimate  object  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  territory 
of  Spain!  With  this  view,  he  divided  his 
force  into  three  parts :  the  centre,  composed 
chiefly  of  light  troops,  he  commanded  in 
person ;  ana  his  lordship  soon  proved  that 
the  vigour  with  which  the  campaign  was 
meant  to  be  prosecuted,  would  compensate 
'or  the  advanced  season  at  wiiich  it  was 


commenced.  The  command  of  the  rig^t 
was  confided  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who 
was  appointed  to  move  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  commander-in-chief,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Douro ;  and  these  move- 
ments were  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  of  the  army  under 
Sir  Thomas  Graham.  The  objects  and 
immediate  end  of  the  plan  formed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  were,  first  to  drive  the  enemy 
before  him  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence 
into '  France ;  secondly,  by  flank  move- 
ments, to  brin^  them  to  action ;  and  thirdly, 
to  destroy  their  dep6ts  and  magazines  at 
Valladolid,  Burgos,  Vittoria,  Tolosa,  and 
Irun,  and  to  clear  the  provinces  of  Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon. 

Having  disclos^  the  grand  feature  of 
the  campaign,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert 
to  the  numerical  strengtn  of  the  hostile 
armies.  The  British  army  had  received  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  twenty  thousand 
men  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  dis- 
cipline had  been  restored  by  strict  regula- 
tions, and  enforced  during  the  period  of 
repose.  The  disposable  troops,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  were  estimated 
at  about  eighty  thousand  British  and  Poi^ 
tuguese,  with  more  than  forty  thousand 
Spanish  regulars,  besides  a  considerable 
gfuerilla  force,  which  was  hourly  increas- 
mg.  On  the  left  of  the  combined  British 
and  Portuguese  force,  the  Spanish  Galician 
army  was  destined  to  maneuvre,  and  to 
act  with  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  if  circum- 
stances should  demand  their  co-operation ; 
and  on  their  nriit,  the  troops  of  Castanos, 
Don  Carlos  d'Espana,  and  other  Spanish 
generals,  were  posted.  Of  the  numerical 
strengdi  which  the  enemy  were  at  this 
Ume  enabled  to  oppose  to  Lord  Welling^ 
ton,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate. 
From  the  cause  already  assigned,  it  is 
probable  that  their  armies  of  the  north,  the 
centret  Portugal,  and  the  souths  which  dis- 
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tinctire  appellations  they  still  rery  inap- 
propriately retained,  did  not  exceed  sixty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  the  relative  num- 
bers of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  allied  amiy. 
If,  however,  the  French  were  much  lower 
in  numbers  than  the  allies,  and  still  more 
inferior  to  them  in  respect  to  general 
and  moral  feeling,  they  nad  greatly  the 
advantage  in  point  of  position.  In  this 
respect,  the  enemy  were  indeed  formida- 
ble. They  were  supported  by  fortresses 
and  i^tnesses,  all  along  the  line  of  their 
retreat,  beginning  with  Samora  and  Toro, 
and  thence  extending  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Pisuerea  and  Arlanzon,  to  Burgos, 
Pancorvo,  andMiranda.  From  the  stren^h 
of  these  positions,  and  the  extreme  activity 
which  the  French  had  displayed  in  repair- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Burgos,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  progress  of  the  allies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaiflrn  would  be 
slow,  harassing,  and  difficult;  but  from 
some  cause  not  explained,  and  certainly 
not  easily  conjectured,  the  enemj  resolved 
to  abandon  all  their  strong  positions. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  advanced  graard 
of  the  allies  moved  fK>m  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
on  Salamanca,  and  on  the  26th  that  city 
was  occupied  by  General  Fane,  who  pur- 
sued the  rear  guard  of  the  French,  and 
took  two  hundred  prisoners,  near  Huerta. 
On  the  27th  and  28th,  Lord  Wellington 
assigned  cantonments  to  General  Hill's 
column  between  the  Tonnes  and  the  Doiiro, 
and  repaired  in  person  to  Miranda  de 
Douro,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  with 
die  column  under  the  orders  of  General 
Graham.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  English 
hussars  entered  Zamora,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  entered  Toro. 

The  French  force  on  the  Douro  being 
unable  to  arrest  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
allies,  their  army  at  Madrid  was  placed  in 
a  very  critical  situation.  To  remain  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  expose  this 
portion  of  the  army  to  the  danger  from  be- 
ing cut  off  from  the  high  roaa  leading  to 
the  French  frontier;  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  capital  without  a 
struggle,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  all  the 
French  troops  in  Madrid  and  on  the  Tagus, 
began  their  retreat  in  the  direction  of  die 
'  Douro,  which  river  they  crossed  on  the  3d 
of  June. 

On  the  13th,  Lord  Wellington  arrived 
at  Burgos,  where  the  French,  who  were 
rapidly  retreating  before  him,  had  blown 
up  the  inner  wafls  of  the  castle  with  so 
much  precipitancy,  that  thirty  of  the  garri- 
son perished  by  the  explosion.  From  Bur- 
gos, they  continued  their  flight  on  the  main 
road  to  the  Ebro,  with  the  intention  of 
placing  that  river  between  themselves  and 
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the  advancing  army.  Lord  Wellinffton 
aware  of  this  intention,  ordered  SirTho- 
mas  Graham  to  make  a  movement  on  the 
left,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Ebro ; 
and  this  operation  was  performed  with  so 
much  celerity  and  success,  that  on  the  15tb 
he  arrired  at  the  bridge  of  Arrano,  and  on 
the  following  da^  the  main  army  crossed 
that  river  at  Quintana,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frias. 

The  passage  of  the  Ebro  havinff  been 
thus  fortunately  accomplished,  the  British 
general  directed  his  march  to  Vittoria* 
which  city  the  French  had  made  their  cen- 
tral depdt  in  the  frontier  provinces.  Here, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  bavin?  Marebal  Jordan 
as  his  major-general,  haa  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  city.  On  the  20th,  the 
two  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other. 
The  French  had  their  left  wing  stationed 
on  the  heights  between  Arunez  and  Pue- 
bla  d* Arlanzon,  their  centre  on  a  height 
which  commanded  the  valley  of  Zadora, 
and  their  ri^ht  win?  resting  upon  Vittoria. 
Lord  Wellington,  naving  determined  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  these  positions, 
commenced  the  attack  on  the  following 
day  by  a  successful  movement  made  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  important  heights  of  Puebla,  and 
took  possession  of  Subijana  de  Alava. 
The  French  generals  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  position  they  had 
lost,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marehal 
Jourdan  repaired  in  pereon  to  enooura^  the 
troops  to  regain  the  village  of  Snbijana; 
but  all  their  efforts  proved  unavailioff,  and 
after  an  arduous  contest.  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
remained  master  both  of  the  village  and 
the  heights.  During  this  conflict,  the 
Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel  Cadogan,  an  offi- 
cer of  distinguished  zeal  and  tried  gallan- 
try, fell  at  5ie  head  of  his  regiment,  and 
General  Murillo  was  seriously  wounded, 
but  refused  to  quit  the  field. 

The  difiSculties  of  the  country  retarded 
for  some  time  the  advance  of  the  columns 
of  the  allies;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  day,  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  learned,  uat  the  column  composed 
of  the  3d  and  7th  divisions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  had  arrived 
at  their  station.  The  4th  and  light  diri- 
sions  passed  the  Zadora  immediately  after 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  obtain  possession 
of  Subijana  de  Alava,  the  former  at  the 
bridge  of  Nauclaus,  the  latter  at  the  bridge 
of  Tres  Puentes ;  while  the  3d  division, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  crossed  the 
bridge  higher  up  the  river,  and  was 
followed  by  the  7th,  under  the  Eari  of 
Dalhousie.  These  four  divisions,  forminff 
the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  were  destinso 
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to  attack  the  heights  on  which  the  ri^ht 
of  the  enemy's  centre  was  placed  ;  while 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  should  more  forward 
from  Subijana  to  the  attack  of  the  left. 
Tlie  enemy,  having  weakened  his  line  to 
strengthen  his  detachment  on  the  hills, 
abandoned  his  position  in  the  yallejr,  and 
commenced  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Yittoria,  towards  which  city  the  allied 
troops  continued  to  advance  in  good  order, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
who  commanded  the  left  of  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  the  1st  and  5th  divisions,  and 
Generals  Pack  and  Bradford's  brigades  of 
infantry,  with  the  brigades  of  cavalry  under 
Generals  Bock  and  Anson,  moved  for- 
ward from  Marsina  towards  Vittoria,  ac- 
companied by  the  Spanish  division  under 
Colonel  lionga  and  General  Giron.  The 
enemy,  with  a  division  of  infantry,  and  a 
body  of  cavalry,  advanced  on  the  great 
joad  from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  resting  their 
^ght  on  the  strong  heights  which  cover 
tfie  village  of  Gainarra  Major,  and  oc- 
cnpying  the  tetea  de  pant  to  the  bridges 
over  the  Zadora  at  Gamarra  and  Abe- 
ehncho.  It  now  became  necessary  that  the 
position  of  the  enemy  should  be  turned, 
and  General  Pack,  with  his  Portuguese 
brigade,  and  Colonel  Longa,  with  the 
Spanish  division,  were  directed  to  turn 
and  gain  the  heights,  supported  by  Major- 
general  Anson's  brigade  of  li^t  dra- 
goons, and  the  5th  division  of  mfantry, 
ander  the  command  of  Major-general  Os- 
wald, to  whom  the  command  \>f  all  these 
troops  was  confided.  In  the  execution  of 
this  service,  which  was  performed  with 
great  gallsmtry  and  success,  the  whole  of 
Sie  Spanish  and  Portuguese  force  behaved 
most  admirably;  but  the  4th  and  8th 
cacadores  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves. No  sooner  were  the  heights  in 
possession  of  the  allies,  than  the  village 
of  Gamarra  Major  was  stormed  and  car- 
ried by  the  5th  brigade,  under  Brigadier- 
general  Robinson ;  which  advanced  to  the 
charge  in  columns  of  battalions,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  ai\er  storming 
the  place,  captured  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham,  supported  by  Ge- 
neral Bradford's  brig^d^  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  vil- 
lage of  Abechucho,  with  the  firet  division, 
by  forming  a  strong  battery  against  it,  con- 
sisting of  Doubourdieu's  brigade,  and  Cap- 
tain Romsey's  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
under  the  cover  of^  whose  fire  Colonel 
Walkett's  brigade  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  village,  which  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  the  light  battalion 
having  charged  and  taken  three  guns  and 


j  a  howitzer  on  the  bridge.  During  the  ope- 
rations at  Abechucho,  the  enemy  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  the  villap^e  of  Gamarra  Major, 
but  they  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
troops  of  the  5th  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Oswald,  and  at  length, 
findincr  all  their  endeavours  unavailing, 
they  desisted  from  the  attack.  The  ene- 
my had  still  two  divisions  of  infantry  in  re- 
serve on  the  heights  to  the  left  of  the  Za- 
dora, and  it  was  found  impossible  for  the 
allies  to  cross  the  bridges  until  the  troops 
which  had  moved  upon  his  centre  and  left 
had  driven  this  reserved  corps  through  Vit- 
toria. This  service  having  been  admira- 
bly performed,  the  enemy  gave  way  in 
every  direction,  and  the  whole  of  the  allied 
army  was  brought  into  communication,  and 
co-operated  in  Uie  pureuit. 

The  movements  of  the  troops  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  having,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gamarra  and  Abechucho,  intercept- 
ed the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  high  road  to 
France,  the  vanquished  army  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  road  towards Pampl una;  but 
even  in  this  direction  the  fugitives  were 
unable  to  hold  any  position  for  a  sufficient 
lengrth  of  time  to  allow  their  baggage  and 
artillery  to  be  drawn  off;  and  so  complete 
was  their  rout  and  dismay,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  carry  oflf  only  one  solitary  gun, 
and  one  howitzer.  The  trophies  of  this 
decisive  victory  were  numerous  and  splen- 
did :  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  am- 
munition wagons,  were  captured.  The 
costljr  and  sumptuous  appendages  of  the 
fugitive  king's  househola,  the  baton  or 
staff  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  materiel  of  the  discomfited  army* 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victore.  Tlie 
total  loss  sustained  by  the  allied  armies 
on  this  memorable  day,  was  seven  hundred 
and  forty  killed,  and  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  is  not  stated  in  Lord  Wel- 
lington's despatches,  but  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  has  been  estimated  at 
from  six  to  ten  thousand.  The  prisoners 
were  few,  night  favoured  the  escape  of  the 
vanquished,  and  the  rich  booty,  which 
eveiTwhere  pre^nted  itself  on  the  field 
of  glory,  induced  the  victors,  like  so  many 
AtSantas,  to  stop  in  their  way  to  gather 
thegolden  harvest. 

The  jo^  and  congratulation  with  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Vittoria 
was  received  in  England,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Every  man  was  sensible  that  this 
victory  bore,  on  its  very  front,  more  deci-» 
sive  marks  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  of  glo- 
ry, than  any  of  the  former  victories  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  gained.    Many  of 
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his  fonner  tnumphs  had  been  obtained  at 
a  great  cost  of  blood,  without  any  perma- 
nent adTantage;  but  the  victory  of  vittoria 
presented  a  happy  and  glorious  contrast  to 
some  of  the  barren  victories  of  former  cam- 
paigns ;  the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, extensive,  and  signal ;  each  succes- 
sive day  proved  its  magnitude  and  import- 
ance ;  uie  enemy  had  lost  all  his  artillery, 
which,  with  a  French  army,  is  of  a  value 
inestimable ;  but,  above  all,  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  this  achievement  transcended  all 
Lord  Wellington's  previous  victories.  The 
British  government  and  people  displayed 
their  sense  of  his  high  deserts  in  the  most 
marked  and  gratifying  manner;  the  mar- 
shars  staff  captured  on  the  occasion  had 
been  sent  over  to  the  prince-regent,  who 
in  return  created  Lord  Wellington  a  6eld- 
marshal ;  and  the  Spanish  government,  as 
a  proof  of  their  sense  of  obligation  for  his 
services,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  Duke 
of  Vittoria.* 

The  victory  of  Vittoria  was  followed  up 
with  that  promptitude  and  decision  whicn 
mark  the  character  of  the  British  general. 
Little  time  was  lost  in  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tive army,  and  investing  the  strong  fort- 
resses, which  now  formed  the  last  hold  of 
the  enemy  in  Spain.  General  Clansel, 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen, 
had  approached  Vittoria  with  part  of  the 
army  or  the  north ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
ascertained  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
21st  of  June,  than  he  retired  precipitately 
towards  Logrono,  and  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th :  Lord  Wellington,  having 
sent  a  division  of  light  troops  towards 
Roncesvalles,  in  pursuit  of  the  army  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  moved  a  large  force  to- 
waras  Logrono  and  Tudela,  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  the  retreat  of  General  Ciausel. 


*lMUr/rom  Ikt  PTmotrtgtnt  to  Lord  Vfd- 
UngUm, 
**  CarUUmJioue,  July  3,  IBIZ. 

"Mr  DCAR  LoEO, — Your  fflorioui  coadact  u 
bejrond  all  human  praiae,  and  far  above  my  re- 
waul  ;  I  know  no  language  the  world  amrda 
worthy  to  expreei  it  I  feel  I  have  nothing  left 
«>  way,  but  devoutly  to  ofier  up  my  prayen  of 
gratitude  to  Providence,  that  it  has,  m  iti  omnipo- 
tent bounty,  bleMed  my  country  and  myeelf  with 
nich  a  general.  You  have  sent  me,  among  the 
trophies  of  vour  unrivalled  fame,  the  ■taflr  of  a 
French  manlhal,  and  I  eend  you  in  rotum  that  of 
England.  The  British  army  will  hail  it  with  en- 
thusiasm, while  the  whole  universe  win  admow- 
ledffe  those  valorous  efibrts  which  have  so  imperi- 
ousTy  called  for  it  That  uninterrupted  health,  and 
still  increasing  laurels,  may  oontmue  to  crown 
you  through  a  glorious  and  long  career  of  life,  are 
the  neverceasing  and  most  anfont  wishes  of 
**  My  dear  lord, 
**  Your  most  sincere  and  &ithfnl  friend, 
"  The  MarguiM  ^  Vf^n^Umr  •*  G.  P.  K.'* 


The  French  general^  having  crossed*  the 
Ebro  in  front  of  Tudela,  marched  towards 
Saragossa,  and  after  leaving  a  detachment 
of  troops  under  General  Pans,  passed  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  Jaca  across  the 
Pyrenees.  Mina,  the  gorilla  chiefv  fol- 
lowed General  Paris,  with  his  usual  acti- 
vity, and  took  from  him  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  three  hundred  prisoners,  while 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  moved  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  head  of  the  Bidassoa,  over 
which  river  the  enemy  had  retired  into 
France. 

While  these  events  occurred  on  the 
ri^ht  of  the  allied  army.  General  Graham, 
with  the  lefl  wing,  composed  chiefly  of 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  was  not  inac- 
tive. The  French  now  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  all  their  stations  in  Biscay, 
except  Santona  and  St.  Sebastian,  and, 
uniting  their  garrisons  to  the  division  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  stationed  at  Bilboa, 
they  assembled  a  force  more  considerable 
than  had  at  first  been  expected.  The  first 
effort  of  this  force  was  made  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  road  from  Pampluna  to  Bayonne, 
where  they  posted  themselves  on  a  hill 
commanding  the  two  roads,  with  m  deter- 
mination to  maintain  that  position.  A 
vigorous  attack,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Williams,  however,  quickly  dislodged 
them  from  the  eminence,  and  obliged  them 
to  retreat  into  Tolosa.  The  last  stand 
made  by  the  enemy  was  on  the  Bidassoa, 
which  river,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  mt 
Fontarabia»  forms  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  France  and  Spain ;  but  a  brigade 
of  the  Spanish  army  or  Galicia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Castanos,  forced  him 
over  the  bridge,  and  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don the  peninsula  in  this  quarter. 

Though  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
French  army  were  now  withdrawn  into 
France,  three  divisions  of  the  centre,  under 
General  Gazan,  remained  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  Bastan,  where,  under  cover  of 
the  strong  positions  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  thej  hoped  still  to  maintain  a 
footing  in  Spam.  But  here  asain  their 
expec&tions  were  disappointed ;  on  the 
4tii,  5th,  and  7th  of  July,  they  were  dis- 
lodged from  all  their  posts  by  two  brigades 
of  British,  and  two  or  Portueuese  infantry, 
under  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  andcompelled,  af- 
ter an  arduous  contest,  to  cross  the  Spanish 
frontier. 

The  plan  formed  by  Lord  Wellington 
for  the  operations  of  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1813,  was  not  merely  confined  to 
the  movements  of  the  main  army  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  but  emliraced  the  opera- 
tions of  the  *'  expeditionary  army*'  in  the 
east,  under  Sir  John  Murray,  wliich  had 
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b«ea  8o  long  cooped  up  in  Aiicant,  but 
which  was  now  free,  and  destined  to  act 
against  Sachet  in  Catalonia.  In  the  ge- 
oeial  plan  of  the  campaign,  the  anny  of 
Sir  John  Murray  was  to  act  with  the  Spa- 
nish army,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Marshal  Suchet  in  check,  and  to  make  an 
assault,  and  if  possible,  to  possess  itself 
of  Tarragona.  The  troops  m  the  east  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inactiTity  till  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  when  the  Anglo-Cicilian  army 
under  Sir  John  Murray,  left  Alicant  and 
adranced  to  Castella,  while  General  Elio 
took  post  at  Yesla  and  Villena.  Suchet^ 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  different 
corps  to  which  he  was  opposed  were  not 
in  a  state  of  proper  combination,  collected 
his  whole  disposable  force,  and  on  the 
11th  of  April  attacked  Villena  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  men,  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Having  thus  suc- 
ceeded against  the  Spaniards,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  attack  of  ttie  British  positions, 
^  and  on  the  ISth,  at  noon,  assailed  their 
adTanced  posts  at  Biar.  The  resistance 
made  to  the  assailants  was  vigorously 
maintained  for  five  hours  against  superior 
force,  and  the  British  troops  at  length  fell 
back  upon  the  main  body  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  o#  their  general. 
Suchet,  undismayed  by  this  reception,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  following  day,  to  attack 
the  position  at  Castella,  where  the  British 
were  concentrated.  After  having  display- 
ed all  his  cavalry,  he  advanced  a  corps  of 
two  thousand  infantry,  with  a  view  of 
forcing  the  left  of  the  line,  which  was 
ooVer^  by  the  van-guard  of  General  Whit- 
tingham;  but  the  troops  whom  he  en- 
countered at  this  point,  received  the  attack 
with  so  much  steadiness,  that  they  allow- 
ed the  enemv  to  approach  to  the  very 
point  of  their  bayonets,  when  they  charged 
the  French  column,  and  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  prisoners,  a  large  portion  of  the 
assailants.  The  result  of  this  attempt 
opon  the  Enfflish  lines,  obliged  Suchet  to 
change  his  plan  of  operations  into  a  series 
of  movements,  and  finally  to  retreat  for  his 
camp  at  St.  Phelipe.  Sir  John  Murray 
immediately  ordered  nine  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  one  thousand  cavalry,  with  ten 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
and  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the  enemy's  re- 
treating columns  was  very  severe.  In  this 
action,  Suchet  made  his  first  experiment 
on  the  valour  of  British  troops,  and  the  re- 
sult served  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
no  longer  to  contend  with  those  deposi- 
tories of  panic  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  frequently  opposed. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Castella,  Lord 
Wellington  transmitted  instructions  to  Sir 


John  Murray,  dated  the  14th  of  April,  di- 
recting  him  to  embark  bis  troops  at  Ali- 
cant, and  to  effect  a  landing  in  Catalonia, 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  siege  of 
Tarragona,  in  concert  with  a  British  squa- 
dron stationed  off  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Hollowell,  a  most  active  and  enterprising 
officer.  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  fleet  des- 
tined for  this  expedition  anchored  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Point  of  Salon ;  on  the  3d, 
soon  after  sunrise,  the  debarkation  of  the 
troops  commenced ;  and  in  the  course  of 
that  day  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  with 
some  field-pieces,  were  landed.  Tarragona 
was  immediately  reconnoitred  and  invested, 
the  point  of  attack  was  decided  upon,  and 
a  place  fixed  upon  for  the  depdt  of  artillery 
stores.  Between  the  4th  and  11th,  five 
batteries  were  constructed,  and  the  fire  was 
kept  up  with  great  spirit.  During  the  lat- 
ter day.  Major  Thsckary,  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  having  reported  that  he 
was  now  perfectly  preparea  to  push  the 
siege  with  vigour,  the  fire  on  the  Fuerte  * 
Reale  was  increased,  and  it  was  decided 
to  storm  that  work  during  the  night.  The 
intelli^nce,  however,  which  General  Mur- 
ray received  late  in  the  evening,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Marshal  Suchet,  and  of  the 
march  of  a  French  column  from  Barcek>na, 
prevented  him  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution,  and  determined  him  to  raise 
the  siege  and  re-embark  his  troops. 

General  Murray,  in  defence  or  his  eon- 
duct  for  raising  the  siege,  stated,  that  very 
large  French  armies  Were  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  place,  and  that  Marshal 
Suchet,  after  leaving  twenty  thousand 
men  to  ^rrison  the  cities  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  had  still  under  his  command  a 
disposable  force  of  twenty-four  thousand 
veteran  troops.  To  oppose  this  army,  the 
British  general  statea  that  he  had  about 
thirteen  thousand  men  under  his  immediate 
command,  exclusive  of  the  force  under 
General  Copons,  which  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  without  pay, 
without  discipline,  without  a  single  piece 
of  cannon,  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  totallj  incapable  of  acting  in  the 
field.  The  allied  army  therefore  consisted 
of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  four  thousand  five  hundred  only 
were  British  and  German  troops,  and  the 
remainder  Sicilians,  Calabrese,  and  Spa- 
niards, the  armies  of  the  allies  being  more- 
over greatly  inferior  in  point  of  cavalry  to 
the  enemy. 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops,  which 
was  completed  on  the  17th,  was  made 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  the  guns 
in  the  most  advanced  batteries  of  the  allies 
were  abandoned,  and  the  conduct  of  Sir 
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John  Murray  became  exposed  to  severe 

animadversion.     But  after  a  most  ample 

nvestigation  of  the  condu:ct  of  this  officer 

oefore  a  court  of  military  inquiry,  he  was 

acquitted  of  all  the  char^  brought  against 

im,  except  that  by  which  he  was  accused 

f  haviner    «' unnecessarily  abandoned  a 

onsiderable    quantity    of    artillery    and 

tores,  which  he  might  have  embarked  in 

safety."    This  part  of  his  conduct  was, 

However,  ascribed  merely  to  *'an  error  of 

indjg;ment  ;*'  and  nothingr  followed  upon  the 

decision,  as  the  case  did  not  appear  to  the 

prince-regent  to  call  for  the  admonition 

pointed  out  by  the  court. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  whom  the 
command  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  now 
devolved,  did  not  attempt,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  renew  the  expedition  against 
Tarragona;  but,  joining  himself  to  the 
Spanish  armies  under  the  Due  del  Parque, 
Elio,  and  Villacampa,  proceeded  in  con- 
cert with  them  to  attack  the  French  forces 
in  Valencia.  What  resistance  Suchet  might 
have  made  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
triumphant  passage  of  the  Ebro  by  Lord 
Wellington  left  him  no  alternative  but  re- 
treat. On  the  5th  of  July,  he  evacuated 
Valencia,  and  retired  towards  the  Ebro, 
leaving  garrisons  in  Peniscola,  Murviedro, 
and  Denia.  The  French  having  retired 
apdn  Barcelona,  the  allies  blockaded  Tor- 
u)sa,  and  prepare  to  renew  the  siege  of 
IVurragona.  Suchet,  having  formed  a  de- 
termination to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  this 
city,  united  to  his  army  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  spared  from  Barcelona, 
and  the  neighbounng  garrisons,  and  by 
this  means  assembled  a  force  of  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  With  these 
troops,  he  forced  his  way  into  Tarragona ; 
but,  instead  of  attempting  to  preserve  the 
place,  he  applied  himself  with  great  dili- 

gence  to  the  destruction  of  the  works,  and 
aving  accomplished  that  duty,  he  with- 
drew the  garrison,  and  again  retired  to- 
wards Barcelona. 

Early  in  the  'month  of  September,  the 
allied  army  undertook  a  forwaxtl  movement, 
encouraged  by  the  belief  that  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  the  French  forces  in  the 
principality  of  Catalonia  had  been  recently 
withdrawn.  Under  this  persuasion,  Loxid 
William  Bentinck  established  his  army  on 
the  road  to  Barcelona,  extending  to  the  Lo- 
bregat  mountains.  The  advance,  under 
General  Sarsfield,  was  placed  in  tlie  pass 
of  Ordal,  a  post  of  great  strength,  wnich 
commanded  the  communication  between 
Barcelona  and  Tanagona.  At  this  junc- 
ture, intelli^nce  arrived  that  Suchet  was 
collecting  his  army,  and  that  twelve  thou- 
sand men  had  alrcoidy  united  at  Molino  del 


Rey.  At  midnight,  on  the  32d  of  Septeni' 
her,  the  French  made  their  threatened  a^ 
tack  upon  the  pass  of  Ordal,  with  nnmben 
so  greatly  superior,  that  the  Spanish  corpe 
was  driven  from  all  its  positions,  surround- 
ed, and  forced  to  save  itself  by  dispersion 
among  the  mountains,  leaving  a  considera- 
ble number  of  prisoners  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tb«* 
British  army,  finding  themselves  unequaJ 
to  withstand  the  victorious  force  of  the  < 


my,  immediately  broke  up,  and  set  out  in 
full  retreat,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
towards  Tarragona.  The  cavalry,  how- 
ever, though  far  inferior  in  numbers,  cover- 
ed the  retirin?  armj  with  so  much  gallant- 
ry, that  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  in 
front  of  Tarraffona  without  sustaining  any 
considerable  Toss.  It  being  now  judged 
expedient  that  the  great  effort  against 
France  should  be  made  on  the  side  of  the 
western  Pyrenees,  the  third  Spanish  army 
was  despatched  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Wellington,  and  the  remainder  of  the  al- 
lied troops,  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula, 
continued  to  act  merely  on' the  defensive. 
The  grand  operations  in  the  north  of 
Spain  were  still  prosecuted  with  the  most 
brilliant  success,  under  the  eye  of  Lord 
Wellington.  Bonaparte,  while  occupied 
with  the  great  A)ntest  which  he  was  about 
to  wage  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  had  in 
some  measure  neglected  the  operations  of 
which  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  the  theatre.  He  had  recalled  thenoe 
many  of  his  generals,  and  even  Marshal 
Soult,  who  had  so  long  held  a  distinguish- 
ed command  in  Spain,  was  employed  in 
the  German  campaign.  But  now,  when, 
in  one  short  month,  the  grand  army  of  the 
invader  had  been  driven  across  the  frontier 
barrier,  and  when  the  finest  provinces  of 
France  were  laid  open  to  invasion,  alarm 
seized  the  French  emperor,  and  he  per^ 
ceived  that  this  contest,  which  even  under 
the  most  urgent  pressure  of  other  wars, 
could  not  be  disregarded .  Of  the  immense 
levies  which  were  at  this  time  raising  4n 
France,  a  portion  was  destined  to  fill  up  the 
exhausted  ranks  of  the  army  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  with- 
in the  French  frontier ;  and  Marshal  Soult, 
whose  talents  appeared  equal  to  such  an 
exigency,  hastened  from  Germany  to  re- 
sume the  chief  command,  under  the  fiattei^ 
ing  title  of  *'  Lieutenant  de  VEmpereurJ*^ 
This  ijeneral,  in  all  his  campaigns,  espe- 
cially in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  had  evinc- 
ed more  talents  than  any  other  of  Bona- 
parte^s  generals:  he  was  not  only  more 
active  and  energetic,  but  his  activity  and 
energy  were  accompanied  and  directed  by 
more  method  and  order ;  resting  on  more 
clear  and  comprehensite  views ;  and  rising 
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in  exact  proportion  to  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Such  an  officer  might  have  preserved 
Spain,  if  it  could  have  been  preserved : 
but  he  was  called  to  the  oflSce  when  things 
had  become  desperate;  and  destined  to 
command  troops  dispinte?  and  weakened 
by  repeated  defeats,  against  an  army  ani- 
mated bv  victory,  and  Ted  on  by  a  general 
who  had  never  known  defeat. 

Before  the  British  army  could  be  safely 
employed  in  more  decisive  operations 
against  the  enemy,  it  became  necessary  to 
rmluce  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Pampluna.  These  places  were  rendered 
strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  especially 
St.  Sebastian,  which,  from  the  SKill  and 
labour  expended  upon  its  fortifications, 
was  not  inferior  in  strength  to  any  place 
in  the  penhisula,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Gibraltar.  Lord  Wellington  was  at 
this  moment  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culties !  he  had  to  maintain  and  cover  two 
sieges,  conducted  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  his  army  necessarily  be- 
came divided.  The  Pyrenees,  though  af- 
fording stronff  positions,  were  unfavour- 
able in  s^erid  respects  to  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  allied  force;  and  the 
long  and  deep  valleys,  divided  by  lofly 
parallel  chains  of  mountains,  separated  the 
troops,  and  cut  off  their  communication 
with  each  other.  The  enemy,  on  the  con- 
trary, choosing  the  line  of  his  advance, 
could  throw  his  whole  force  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  push  before  him  the  division  by 
which  the  pass  might  be  guarded,  while 
the  other  corps,  separated  by  almost  im- 
passable barriers,  could  lend  no  prompt 
and  efficient  assistance.  Upon  this  posi- 
tion of  the  allies,  Soult  formed  his  plan  of 
operations,  hoping  by  a  separate'  attack 
upon  one  of  the  covering  armies,  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  blockaded  for- 
tresses, and  to  drive  the  allies  behind  the 
Ebro. 

The  British  troops  were  now  about  to  be 
engaged,  almost  for  the  first  time,  in  that 
svstem  of  mountain  warfare,  in  which  the 
French  had  hitherto  stood  unrivalled.  The 
whole  range  of  movements  was  compara- 
tively smul,  and  the  columns  were  placed 
among  mountains  where  cavalry  could  not 
act,  and  where  cannon  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  conveyed.  In  the  operations 
which  had  taken  place  subseauent  to  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  the  allies  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  principal  passes  of  the  west- 
ern Pyrenees.  In  front  of  Soult,  at  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  was  General  Byng's 
brigade ;  Morillo's  corps  was  at  the  pass 
of  Koocesvalles ;  behind,  was  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  with  the  4th  division ;  Greneral  Pic- 
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ton's  division  being  in  reserve  at  Olaque. 
The  valley  of  Bastan  was  occupied  by 
General  Hill,  with  the  second  division; 
and  by  the  Conde  d'Amaranthe^s  Spanish 
corps.  On  one  fiank,  were  the  light  and 
7th  divisions,  at  Pera,  Port  d'Echelar, 
and  on  the  heights  of  Barbura ;  the  6th  di- 
vision was  in  reserve  at  St.  Estevan,  on 
the  Bidassoa ;  while  General  Longra  ex- 
tended the  line  of  communication  from  the 
Bidassoa  to  the  Urumea — ^from  a  division 
posted  at  St.  Echelar  to  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham's division,  employed  before  St.  Se- 
bastian. 

The  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was  to 
reduce  St.  Sebastian  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible; to  blockade  and  ultimately  to  re- 
duce Pampluna ;  and  while  he  was  carry- 
ing on  these  two  operations,  to  watch  and 
defeat  the  movements  of  Soult.  The 
French  marshal  had  one  great  object  in 
view  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  effect  this 
purpose  he  made  two  movements,  the  one 
real  and  the  other  a  feint.  From  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  he  led  on  a  force  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  in  person,  and  bursting 
through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  hoped 
to  confound  nis  enemy,  and  reach  Pam- 
pluna. The  other  part  of  his  army  moved 
upon  the  valley  or  Bastan,  to  force  the 
British  position  at  Port  de  Maya. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Soult  attacked  in 
great  force  the  position  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Hill ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an  attack 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  with  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  was  made 
upon  General  Bynff's  position,  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  ue  allies  were  over- 
powered at  both  points,  and  compelled  to 
five  way.  These  corps,  having  lost  their 
irect  communication  with  Lord  Welling- 
ton, were  led,  unsupported,  to  defend  the 
blockade  of  Pampluna  a^nst  the  over- 
whelming force  pouring  m  to  its  relief. 
On  the  27th,  Soult  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
walls  of  Pampluna,  but  not  having  yet 
brought  up  all  his  troops,  he  contented 
himself  with  attacking  a  column  placed 
upon  a  hill,  which  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  British  position.  On  the  28th, 
the  6th  British  division  arrived ;  and  the 
enemy,  also  reinforced,  began  a  contest 
of  the  most  furious  character.  Their  main 
effort  was  directed  against  the  4th  divi- 
sion, under  General  Picton  ;  but  the  French 
were  everywhere  repulsed,  except  at  one 
point,  where  they  obtained  possession  of  a 
neight  on  which  the  left  of  the  4th  divi- 
sion was  posted ;  but  their  success  was  only 
momentary,  for  they  were  soon  attacked 
by  the  7th  ca9adores,  supported  by  Major- 
general  Ross,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
of  the  4th  division,  and  driven  from  the 
heights  with  immense  loss.    The  battle 
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had  now  become  ffeneral  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  heights,  and  the  operations 
were  everywhere  favourable  to  the  allied 
arras,  except  where  one  battalion  of  the 
10th  Pnrtugaese  regiment  was  posted. 
A^nst  this  position  the  enemy  advanced, 
with  such  overwhelming  numbers,  that 
the  Portugese  were  compelled  to  ^ve 
way,  and  in  their  retreat  exposed  the  nght 
of  General  Ross*s  brigade,  who  in  his  turn 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  post. 
No  sooner  did  Lord  Wellington  perceive 
this  partial  defeat,  than  he  ordered  the 
27th  and  48th  regiments,  first,  to  charge 
that  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops  which 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
on  the  heights,  and  afterwards  those  to  the 
left  of  that  position.  These  orders  were 
instantly  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
most  gallant  style,  and  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished success.  British  soldiers  know 
that  the  bayonet  is,  in  a  most  marked  and 
peculiar  sense,  their  weapon ;  and  the 
enemy  are  equally  sensible,  that  when 
British  troops  employ  this  instrument, 
they  are  invincible. (77)    The  enemy,  by 


(77)  By  comparing  this  paseage  with  the  letter 
of  the  pnnce-regent  to  Lord  Wellington,  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  the  American  leader  will  be  able  to 
form  iome  idea  of  the  inordinate  national  vanity 
which  characterizes  the  EIngliah  of  all  ranka. 
From  the  prince  to  the  printer,  the  aame  tone  of 
lofty  and  arrogant  boaating,  the  tame  aflectod  con- 
■ciousnen  of  auperiori^  over  other  nations,  and 
the  same  arroaation  of'^exclosive  virtue  and  ta- 
lent, is  ooostandy  displayed.  Does  a  British  gene- 
ral gain  a  victory,  no  matter  with  how  superior  a 
force,  we  find  that  ^  the  world  aflbrds  no  lan- 
guage worthy  to  express  his  praise.**  Does  a  jpart 
of  a  British  army  succeed  in  dislodgins  part  or  the 
French  from  a  height,  we  are  told  tnat.  "  when 
British  troops  employ  the  bayonet,  they  are  invin- 
cible, the  bayonet  being  in  a  most  marked  and  pe- 
culiar sense  their  weapon."  Now,  with  regard 
to  British  troops,  we  conceive  they  are  about  as 
brave  as  those  of  other  nations,  and  no  more ;  and 
having  been  of  late  yean  well  disciplined,  and 
seen  a  sood  deal  of  service,  thev  make  very  re- 
spectable soldieri ;  but  really,  it  for  gaining  one 
or  two  victories  an  army  is  to  be  forthwith  **  mvin- 
cible,"  and  '*  irresistible,'*  the  value  of  those  ex- 
pressions will  in  future  be  considerably  lessened, 
from  the  competition  of  other  nations ;  for  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  who  at  some  period  of  their 
history  have  not  performed  as  considerable  ex- 
ploits as  any  here  enumerated.  That  Lord  Wel- 
lington has  displayed  great  prudence,  and  consi- 
derable skill,  m  his  military  career,  no  one  will 
deny.  His  oflset  was  as  bad  a  one  aa  any 
recorded  in  military  annals;  but  he  improved 
greatly  under  the  eye  of  Marrtial  Massena,  and, 
contrary  to  all  reasonable  calculation,  ended  his 
last  campaign  fortunately.  But  a  skilful  general 
iff  not  such  a  prodigy  in  other  countries,  as  from 
the  overflowings  of  the  prince-regent,  and  Mr. 
Baines,  we  find  it  to  be  in  England.  There  is  per- 
haps not  one  of  the  French  marshals  who  has  not 
gained  more  considerable  victories,  and  displayed 

Sreater  talents,  than  Lord  Wellington,    ne  has 
efeated  the  French,  it  is  true,  in  several  engase- 
ments,  whera  he  has  uniformly  had  a  sopenonty 


these  charges,  were  driven  from  the  heights 
with  ^eat  loss,  in  the  utmost  confusion  ; 
and  victory  was  again  restored  to  tbe  allies 
in  the  only  place  where  it  seemed  waver- 
ing.   On  the  29th  and   30th,  these  two 
great  armies  continued  to  view  each  other, 
neither  daring  to  attack  the  formidable 
heights  on  which  its  antajronist  was  post- 
ed.   During  this  suspension  in  the  work 
of  death,  5ie  enemy    silently   withdrew 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  from  tlie 
front,  where  the  former  actions  had  taken 
place,  and  moved  them  to  the  right,  with 
a  view  of  attacking  the  British  left,  under 
Sir  Rowland  Hill.     On  the  30th,  General 
Hill  was  accordingly  attacked,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back  from  the  range  of  mountains 
which  he  occupied  to  the  one  immediately 
behind.     But  Lord  Wellington,  seeing  the 
enemy's  line  weakened,  instantly  detach- 
ed the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  and  General  Pic- 
ton    to    drive    him  from  the    formidable 
heights  on  which  his  ri^ht  and  left  rest- 
ed ;  and  the  operation  having  been  ra- 
pidly accomplished,  the  centre   advanc- 
ed to  join  in  the  attack.    These  efforts 
were  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, and  the  enemy,  driven  from  a  po- 
sition '*  the  strongest  and  most  difficult  of 
access  ever   occupied  bv  troops,"   were 
soon  in  full  march  towards  their  own  fron- 
tier.   To  cover  their  retreat,  they  placed  a 
strong  rear-guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna 
Maria,  from  which  it  was  dislodged  by  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie.    The  retreat  now  be- 
came a  fliffht;  many  prisoners  were  brought 
in,  and  alarge  convoy  with  baggage  was 
taken  at   the  town  of  £lizon£u      Tlie 
French  endeavoured  once  more  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  Puerto   d'Echelar,  immedi- 
ately within  the  Spanish  frontier ;  but  two 
of  their  divisions  were  driven  from  these 
heights  by  a  British  corps,  a^id  compelled 
to  pursue  the  route  of  the  retreating  army. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of 
the  Pyrenees,  by  which  name  this  succes- 
sion of  engagements  was  designated,  was 
about  fifteen  thousand,  four  uousand  of 
whom  were  made  prisoners;  while  the 
loss  of  the  allies  aid  not  exceed   three 
thousand  killed  and  wounded.    Candour 


of  numbers,  but  the  field  of  battle  is  not  the  only 
apot  in  which  the  capacity  of  a  general  is  display- 
ed. It  is  among  the  perils  of  adversity  that 
talent  of  the  highest  order  is  most  called  into 
exercise ;  and  fow  would  think  of  comparing  the 
retreat  from  Talavera.  and  that  from  Burgos,  vnth 
the  retreats  of  Moreau  from  German^',  Muaena 
from  Portugal,  and  Ney  from  Russia.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  prinoe-roreut  ofleiing  up 
devoutly  his  *'  prayen  of  gratitude  to  Pn>Tidencc, 
that  it  nas  in  its  omnipotent  bounty  bless<H]  his 
country  and  himself  with  such  a  seneral,'*  we  ace 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  military  genius  is  a 
rare  commodity  in  England,  and,  from  its  rarity 
valued  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  merit. 
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deiliaods  the  auknowledgment,  that  the 
eoemy,  though  defeated,  did  his  duty  in 
the  field.  Soult  himself  was  personally 
conspicuous,  and  narrowljr  escaped  being 
taken ;  his  officers  also  distinguisned  them- 
selves most  honourably ;  many  were  seen 
with  standards  in  their  hands,  heading 
their  regiments,  and  leading  them  on  in 
a  style  of  gallantry  not  often  surpassed ; 
while  others,  with  drums  beating,  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  animated  them  to  the 
conflict;  and  if  such  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Tanquished,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
what  was  the  behaviour  of  the  yictors. 
That  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyre- 
nees inflicted  the  most  poignant  disap- 
pointment upon  the  Lieutenant  de  PEmpe- 
reur,  may  be  inferred  from  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  army  on  taking  the  command ; 
in  this  address,  he  states,  that  he  has  been 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  command  of  his 
armies  in  Spain,  and  that,  in  obedience 
with  his  imperial  majesty's  instructions,  it 
vras  his  intention  to  drive  the  British 
across  the  Ebro,  and  to  celebrate  the  em- 
peror's birthday  in  the  town  of  Vittoria. 

The  efforts  of  the  enemy  in  the  field 
had  proved  unavailing  to  avert  the  im- 
pending fate  of  their  fortresses.  At  St. 
Sebastian,  however,  the  French  governor, 
Rey,  had  displayed  more  than  usual  cou- 
rage and  dexterity  in  fortifying  and  de- 
fending that  place.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  General  Graham  had  been 
occupied  in  the  siege,  and  on  the  17th  he 
took  possession  of  uie  convent  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. From  this  post,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  establish  batteries  against  the  ram- 
parts; and  these  batteries  were  so  well 
served,  that  the  breach  was  soon  judged 
practicable.  On  the  23d,  au  English  of- 
ficer was  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to 
surrender,  but  being  refused  admission,  an 
assault  was  orderea  to  take  place  at  day- 
break on  the  25th.  The  storming  party, 
which  consisted  of  about  two  wousand 
men,  assembled  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  mine  was  the  appointed 
signal  for  advance.  The  uncovered  ap- 
proach from  the  trenches  to  the  breacti, 
was  about  ^ree  hundred  yards  in  length, 
before  an  extensive  front  of  works,  and 
over  ground  consisting  of  sea  weed  and 
intermediate  pools  of  water.  The  fire  of 
the  place  was  yet  entire,  and  the  breach 
was  flanked  by  two  towers,  which,  though 
considerably  injured,  were  still  occupied. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  the  mine  was 
sprang,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  coun- 
ter-scarp and  glacis.  The  enemy,  asto- 
nished by  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion, 
abandoned  the  works  for  a  moment,  and 
the  advance  of  the  storming  party  reached 
the  breach  without  any  formidable  resist- 


ance. But  the  moment  when  they  at- 
tempted to  ascend,  the  enemy  opened  a 
destructive  fire,  and  threw  down  a  profu- 
sion of  shells  from  the  towers  on  the 
flanks,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  breach. 
Notwithstanding  the  distingraished  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops  employed,  the  attack 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  assaulting  party 
returned  into  the  trenches  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  hundred  men  killed  and  four  hun- 
dred wounded.  The  advanced-guard,  with 
Lieutenant  Jones  at  their  head,  were  made 
prisoners  on  the  bseach,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Sir  R.  Fletcher  was  at  the  same 
time  mortally  wounded  in  the  trenches. 
The  troops  did  their  duty ;  but  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  gallantry  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  by  which  they  were  opposed. 

The  breach  having  thus  proved  imprac- 
ticable, all  the  operations  of  Uie  siege 
were  to  be  recommenced.  After  this  re- 
pulse, the  first  object  of  the  allies  was  to 
cut  off  the  communication,  which  had 
hitherto  been  maintained  by  sea,  between 
the  fortress  and  the  coast  of  France ;  and 
with  this  view.  Sir  George  Collier,  with  a 

Sarty  of  marines,  stormed  the  island  of 
anta  Clara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  took  the  garrison  prisoners.  On  the 
36th  of  August  the  batteries  were  again 
opened  against  the  fort  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  the  fire  was  directed  principally  a^inst 
the  towers  which  flanked  the  curtain  oi^ 
the  eastern  face.  On  the  30th,  the  breach 
was  deemed  practicable ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  columns  destined  for  the 
attack,  consisting  of  the  2d  brigade  of  the 
5th  division,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel the  Honourable  Charles  Greville,  was 
ordered  to  advance,  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  superintendence  of  Sir  J. 
Leith.  The  moment  the  column  filed  out 
of  the  right  of  the  trenches,  the  assailants 
became  exposed  to  a  dreadful  fire  of  shells 
and  grape-shot,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  enemy  exploded  a  mine,  which  did 
considerable  execution,  but  which  neither 
damped  the  ardour,  nor  checked  the  pro- 
gress, of  the  heroic  band  against  which 
ttiese  efforts  were  directed. 

The  storming  parties  had  now  advanced 
to  the  breach ;  file  succeeded  file;  and  many 
desperate  efforts  were  made  to  gain  the 
summit  without  effect.  **  Never  was  any 
thing,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  **so 
fiillacious  as  the  external  appearance  of 
the  breach.  Notwithstanding  ite  great 
extent,  there  was  but  one  point  where  it 
was  possible  to  enter,  and  there  by  single 
files.  All  the  inside  of  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  curtain,  formed  a  perpendicu- 
lar scarp  of  at  least  twenty  feet  to  the 
level  ot  the  streets,  so  that  the  narrow 
ridge  of  the  curtain  itself,  formed  by  the 
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breaching  of  its  end  and  front,  was  the 
only  accessible  point.  During  the  sus- 
oension  of  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
from  want  of  ammunition,  the  enemy  had 
prepared  every  means  of  defence  which  art 
could  devise,  so  that  great  numbers  of 
men  were  covered  by  intrenchments  and 
traverses  in  the  horn  work,  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  curtain — and  within  the  town, 
opposite  to  the  breach,  and  ready  to  pour 
a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry  on  ooth 
flanks  of  the  approach  to  the  top  of  the 
narrow  ridge  of  the  curtain.  Every  thing 
that  the  most  determined  bravery  could  at- 
tempt, was  repeatedly  tried  in  vain  by  the 
troops,  who  were  brought  forward  from 
the  trenches  in  succession.  No  man  out- 
lived the  attempt  to  gain  the  ridge ;  yet  a 
secure  lod^ent  could  never  have  been 
obtained  without  occupying  a  part  of  the 
curtain." 

The  breach  was  now  covered  with  troops 
remaining  in  the  most  unfavourable  situa- 
tion, and  unable  to  gain  the  summit ;  up- 
wards of  two  hours  of  continued  and  se- 
vere exertion  had  elapsed,  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas Graham  adopted  a  new  expedient,  and 
ordered  his  guns  to  be  turned  against  the 
curtain.*  It  was  manifest  that  unless  this 
could  be  done  with  almost  unexampled 
precision,  the  assailants  must  have  sufier- 
ed  more  severely  than  their  enemies-— for 
the  fire,  to  be  enectual,  must  be  elevated 
only  a  few  feet  above  the. heads  of  the  al- 
lied troops  in  the  breach.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  the  steadiness,  coolness,  and  valour 
of  British  troops  put  to  a  more  arduous 
trial,  than  on  this  occasion;  never  were 
the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of  British 
officers  more  requisite ;  but  they  ultimate- 
ly triumphed ;  the  French  began  to  waver; 
the  assailants  made  fresh  enorts;  the  ra- 
velin and  left  branch  of  the  horn  work 
were  abandoned ;  the  intrenchment  within 
the  breach  was  soon  deserted  by  the  ene- 
my, s\pd  the  assailants,  mounting  over  the 
nuns,  gained  the  curtain,  and  entered  the 
fortress. 

The  troops,  being  now  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  pushed  into  the  town,  and 
the  garrison,  dispirited  by  their  severe  loss, 
and  intimidated  by  the  perseverance  and 
bravery  of  the  besiegers,  were  quickly  dri- 
ven from  all  their  intrenchments,  and 
joropelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  castle. 
During  this  sanguinary  day,  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  killed, 
and  fifteen  hundred  wounded.  General 
Graham  had  no  sooner  gained  possession 
of  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian,  than  he  di- 


*Thit  was  not  then  a  new  expedient:  it  it 
called  battenng  in  hreachf  and  was  frequently 
befiwe  pimctiaed  on  unilar  occaakmaw— W.  G. 


rected  his  efforts  against  tiie  eastle,  and 
his  fire  was  so  effectual  and  destructive, 
that  on  the  8th  of  September  a  fla?  of 
truce  was  hoisted  by  tne  enemy.  After 
some  discussion,  the  terms  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon;  when  the  French 
troops  in  the  town  and  fortress,  amounting 
to  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  became 

(prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sent  to  Eng- 
and.(78) 

On  the  momin|r  of  the  31st  of  August, 
the  day  on  which  St.  Sebastian  was 
stormed,  Soult  made  another  unsuccessful 
effort  to  relieve  that  city.  With  this  view, 
he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  great  force,  and 
attacked  the  Spanish  troops,  posted  on  the 
heights  of  San  Marciat,  on  the  left  of  that 
river.  Never,  during  the  peninsular  war, 
had  the  Spaniards  behaved  with  such  gal- 
lantry. The  attack,  though  extending 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  position  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  resisted  with  cool  and 
determined  braveir;  and  every  renewed 
effort  to  dislodge  them  from  their  position, 
only  served  to  convince  Soult  that  the 
nearer  the  Spanish  forces  approached  to 
the  frontiers  of  their  countiy,  the  more  re- 
solution and  valour  did  they  display.  Lord 
Wellington,  who  had  not  hitherto  placed 
full  confidence  in  the  Spanish  armies,  had 

(78)  The  sMault  of  St.  Sebastian  w  aaid  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  acene  of  outrage  and  horror, 
equal  to  any  thins  recorded  in  hiauiry.  Not  a 
word  ia  said  on  the  robiect  by  Mr.  Bainea.  uho 
haa  given  auch  minute  detaila  of  French  airoci- 
tiea;  but  many  of  the  principal  facta  have  hoen 
admitted  by  other  English  wiitere,  although  their 
full  eitent  haa  perhapa  not  yet  been  made  known. 
A  French  author,  who  diaplaya  in  general  conai- 
derable  impartiality,  gives  the  following  picture 
of  this  memorable  afiair.  *«0n  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, General  Graham  ordered  an  assault,  which 
terminated  by  the  Engliah  obtaining  possesaiop  of 
the  town,  with  the  loss  of  three  uiousand  men 
killed  in  the  breach.  The  French  have  been  re- 
»roached  with  making  the  peninsula  a  scene  of 
lorror  and  devastation.  Nothing,  however,  can 
equal  the  crimes  committed  by  the  allies  on  the 
31st  of  Auffiist.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  re* 
speoted.  Friends  and  enemieawere  indncrimi- 
nately  manacred.  and  the  English  soldien  may 
be  said  to  have  glutted  themselves  with  blood. 
The  pillage  continued  four  days,  under  the  eyea 
of  the  ofm;eri,  who  took  no  paina  to  repress  these 
shameful  excesaea.  To  put  the  fini»hing  stroke 
to  their  enormities,  they  left  standing  only  seven- 
teen  houses  in  this  once  opulent  city.  These 
were  preserved  by  a  kind  of  miracle.  The  rest 
fell  a  prey  (O  the  flames.  Thus  was  destroyed 
the  capital  of  Guipaaooa,  which  had  devoted  it- 
self to  Ferdinand,  and  sacrificed  in  his  cause  the 
flower  of  its  youth." — Precis  IfiHoriqve  de  la 
Guerre  d'Etpagnett  ^c.par  A.  Cartly  p.  165.* 

*  It  is  true,  the  allied  army  on  (his  orrasion  be- 
haved most  atrociously :  but  their  conduct  waa 
publicly  seated  in  Lord  Wellington^  despatches ; 
and  as  a  punishment,  one  of  the  British  regimf»nia 
of 'cavalry  waa  dismounted,  and  aeveral  of  die  Spa- 
nish regiments  were  disgraced  by  being  ordered 
to  the  rear  of  the  army.~W.  G. 
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posted  a  British  diTision  on  each  of  their 
fianks ;  but  the  valour  of  the  native  troops 
was  found  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  no 
auxiliary  aid  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
success. 

Every  thing  now  indicated  the  intention 
of  the  British  commander  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  France;  and  this  measure  was 
delayed  only  until  the  rear  of  the  allied 
army  should  be  secured  by  the  fall  of 
Pamplona.  In  the  mean  time,  it  appeared 
expedient  to  Lord  Wellington  to  cross  the 
Bidassoa,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
posts  which  he  was  fortifying  behind  that 
river.  On  the  7th  of  October,  the  allied 
army,  following  up  this  intention,  crossed 
the  Bidassoa  in  front  of  Andaye,  and  near 
to  the  Montague  Verte.  The  British  and 
Portugese  troops,  in  performing  these 
operations,  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  Spaniards,  who  now  began  to  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  part  in  the  hostile 
movements  against  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
^fords  above  the  bridge,  and  added  another 

Siece  of  ordnance  to  the  trophies  of  the 
ay.  At  the  same  time.  Major-general 
Baron  Alton  made  a  successful  attack  on 
the  light  division  of  the  enemy  at  Puerto 
de  Fera,  while  Don  Pegiron  attacked  leind 
carried  the  French  intrenchments  on  the 
mountain  of  La  Riuna.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  attack  was  renewed  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy^s  position,  by  the 
same  troops,  and  all  his  posts  were  carried 
in  the  most  gallant  manner. 

The  ulterior  object  of  the  campaign  was 
now  accomplished :  France  was  entered, 
and  that  oonntry,  which,  for  twenty  years, 
had  never  been  trodden  by  a  hostile  hoof, 
saw  a  mighty  invading  army  established 
within  its  frontier.  A  new  epoch  in  the 
war  was  thus  celebrated— «  victory  had 
been  gained  by  a  British  general  within 
the  French  territories.  How  many  reflec- 
tions crowded  at  once  upon  the  mind ! 
Not  ten  years  had  passed,  since  Great  Bri- 
tain was  arming  her  whole  population  to 
resist  a  French  invasion,  ana  now  her 
troops  were  invading  France.  In  1803,  no 
man  doubted  that  a  descent  upon  the  Bri- 
tish shores  would  be  attempted ;  and  the 
legislature  was  occupied  almost  exclu- 
uvely  in  devising  means  to  repel  the  me- 
naced danger.  In  1813,  almost  the  first 
proceeding  of  the  legislature,  on  the  as- 
sembling of  parliament  in  the  winter  of  that 
year,  was  to  vote  thanks  to  the  brave  troops 
who  had  defeated  the  enemy  uponliis  own 
territorielt  <^nd  established  a  British  army 
on  the  fields  of  France.  History  does  not 
fomish  an  instance  of  srreater  crime,  or  an 
example  of  deeper  perfidy,  than  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  invasion  of  Spain ;  but  mark 

83* 


the  result !  The  unburied  bones  of  half 
a  million  of  Frenchmen  whitened  the  val- 
leys and  mountains  of  the  invaded  country. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  saved,  and 
France,  the  invader  and  oppressor,  was 
now  herself  defeated  and  invaded. 

Lord  Wellington,  with  a  delicate  and 
laudable  attention  to  national  feeling,  had 
delegated  to  the  Spanish  general,  Don  Car- 
los d*Edpagna,  the  command  of  the  block- 
ade of  Pampluna,  with  authority  to  con- 
clude a  capitulation.  For  four  months, 
this  city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  be- 
siegers; but,  finding  at  length  that  all 
prospects  of  relief  or  reinforcement  had 
vanished,  the  governor,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  proposed  to  capitulate,  on  the 
condition  that  the  garrison  should  be  per- 
mitted to  march  into  France  with  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  These  terms,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  were  peremptorily  refused ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  the  fortress 
surrendered,  and  the  troops  were  marched 
to  the  port  of  Passages  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

All  the  impediments  which  had  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the  al- 
lies into  France,  were  now  removed ;  and 
the  enemy,  who  had  so  lately  aimed  at  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  peninsula,  sought 
only  to  defend  the  approaches  to  his  own 
territories.  For  this  purpose,  he  establish- 
ed two  successive  lines  of  defence-^the 
one  along  the  river  Nivelle,  the  other  im- 
mediately in  the  front  of  Bayonne.  These 
lines,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  he 
had  been  diligently  employed  in  fortifying, 
and  until  he  was  driven  from  them,  the 
British  troops  would  endeavour  in  vain  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
The  better  to  provide  for  defence,  a  decree 
had  been  recently  issued  by  the  ffovern- 
ment  at  Paris,  by  which  a  new  levy  of 
thirty  thousand  conscripts  was  to  be  drawn 
from  the  provinces  immediately  bordering 
upon  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  reinforcements 
derived  from  this  source  had  already  be- 
gun to  assemble. 

Lord  Wellington's  advance  was  delay- 
ed for  a  few  days  by  the  heavy  rains  and 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads;  but  on  the 
10th  of  November  the  whole  army  was 
brought  forward,  and  enabled  to  commence, 
its  attack  upon  the  French  intrenched  po- 
sition along  the  Nivelle.  After  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  the  heights  on  the  Nivelle 
were  carried,  and  the  enemy  being  driven 
from  all  his  strong  and  fortified  positions 
in  the  centre.  Lord  Wellington  directed 
his  troops  to  advance  upon  the  rear  of  the 
ri^ht  wing  of  the  French  army ;  but  before 
this  movement  had  been  completed,  night 
intervened,  and  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  allies.    The  enemy,  availing  himself 
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of  this  opportunity,  quitted  his  positions, 
and  retired  upon  Bedart,  leaving  the 
ground  which  he  had  occupied  in  posses- 
sion of  the  allies.  As  the  affairs  of  this 
sanguinary  day,  consisted  wholly  in  the 
storming  of  intrenched  positions,  and  last- 
ed for  nearly  twelve  hours,  the  loss  was 
necessarily  considerable,  and  amounted  to 
two  thousand  fire  hundred  British  and 
Portuguese  killed  and  wounded,  ezclnsiye 
of  Spaniards,  of  whose  loss  no  regular  re- 
turn was  made. 

The  enemy  now  retired  into  his  last  line 
of  defence,  which  was  formed  by  the  in- 
trenched camp  in  front  of  Bayonne.  The 
left  occupied  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Adour  and  the  Nive, 
where  it  communicated  with  the  army  of 
Catalonia ;  the  right  and  centre  extended 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  to  the  Adour 
below  Bayonne ;  and  the  front  was  here 
defended  by  an  impassable  morass.  Lord 
Wellington,  on  surveying  a  position  thus 
defended  by  nature  and  art,  judged  it  im- 
pregnable against  any  direct  attack.  A 
movement  to  the  rig[ht,  to  threaten  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  his  communication  with 
France,  seemed  therefore  to  afford  the  only 
chance  of  success.  Operations  were  again 
delayed  by  the  condition  of  the  roads ;  but, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  Generals  Hill  and 
Beresford  were,  in  conformity  with  Lord 
Wellin^n's  plans,  directed  to  cross  the 
Nive  with  two  divisions.  On  the  9th  and 
10th,  these  movements  were  performed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  and  Soult  now  became  aware 
that  unless  some  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  allies, 
his  position  must  soon  become  untenable. 
Under  this  persuasion,  he  instantly  deter- 
mined to  attack,  with  his  whole  force,  that 
part  of  the  allied  army  which  had  not  pass- 
ed the  Nive,  and  thus  to  induce  the  Bri- 
tish general  to  recall  his  advanced  divi- 
sions. The  efforts  of  the  French  general, 
though  made  with  a  degree  of  energy  and 
decision  amounting  almost  to  desperation, 
failed  at  every  point;  and  the  termination 


of  this  action  was  marked  by  the  defection 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  regiments  of 
Nassau  and  Francfort,  which  went  over  to 
the  allies.  On  the  12th,  the  enemy  again 
attempted  to  drive  the  British  right  from 
its  positions,  and  the  conflict  continued 
without  intermission  for  several  hours; 
but  being  ag[ain  repulsed,  they  retired 
within  their  intrenched  camp,  and  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  making  any  impres- 
sion in  this  quarter. 

On  the  13th,  Soult  resolved  to  make  an 
entire  change  in  his  operations.  Hav- 
ing shown  so  much  pertinacity  in  his  at- 
tacks on  the  British  right ;  and  having,  by 
so  many  efforts,  produced,  as  he  thougiit, 
a  firm  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington that  his  whole  attention  would 
still  be  directed  to  this  quarter,  he  deter- 
mined to  move  his  whole  force  suddenly 
through  Bayonne,  and  fall  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  This 
determination  reflects  credit  on  the  skill 
of  the  French  marshal ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, as  on  many  former  occasions,  he 
found  he  had  to  contend  with  a  general, 
who  anticipates  the  movements  of  his  anta- 
gonists, dives  into  their  plans,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  exigency.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, having:  foreseen  this  attack,  had  rein- 
forced Sir  Rowland  Hill :  it  appears^  how- 
ever, that  even  if  his  lordship  had  not 
taken  this  precaution,  Soult  would  have 
failed  in  his  attempt,  for  Sir  Rowland 
Hill's  troops  alone  defeated  the  enemy 
with  immense  loss.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  these  conflicts,  which  continued  for  five 
days.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  consi- 
derable, but  the  success  of  the  allies  was 
complete,  and  by  the  result  of  these  en- 
sagements,  they  became  firmly  established 
between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  while 
the  enem}^,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting his  intrenched  camp  before  Bayonne, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  farther  into 
France,  and  found  only  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  wretched  situation  of  the 
roads,  a  temporary  respite  from  the  disasters 
that  still  awaited  his  crest-fallen  legions. 
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The  tide  of  Russian  Tictory  had  rolled 
on  from  Moscow  to  the  Niemen ;  and  while 
the  armies  of  France  had  sunk  under  its 
oTerwhelming  inflaence,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon had  repaired  to  Paris  to  create  new 
armies,  with  the  determination  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war.  This  extraordi- 
nary man  was  now  to  be  seen  in  a  new 
character.  He,  who  had  always  hitherto 
detailed  rictories  the  most  splendid,  and 
had,  in  no  ambi^ous  language,  held  him- 
self oat  as  superior  to  all  the  casualties  of 
war,  was,  for  the  first  time, 'obliged  to 
confess,  in  the  face  of  his  legislative  body, 
'  that  the  charm  of  invincibility  was  dis- 
solved ;  that  a  heavy  calamity  had  fallen 
upon  his  army;  that  he  had  experienced 
great  losses— losses  so  terrible  that  they 
would  have  broken  his  heart,  if,  in  these 
great  ctrcnmstances,  he  could  have  been 
accessible  to  any  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  the  interest,  the  glory,  and  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  his  people. — ^The  frowns 
of  fortune  had  altered  his  situation,  but 
they  had  not  changed  his  language.  He 
still  spoke  of  peace,  but  he  prepared  for 
war.  Peace  was  his  desire ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  world;  but  he  would  never 
make  any  but  an  honourable  peace,  and 
one  conformable  to  the  interests  and  gran- 
deur of  his  empire.  The  misfortunes  pro- 
duced by  ihe  hoar-frosts  had  indeed  mani- 
fested themselves  in  all  their  extent ;  but 
the  solidity  of  an  empire,  founded  upon 
the  efforts  and  love  of  fifty  millions  of  citi- 
zens, and  upon  the  territorial  resources  of 
one  of  die  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  them.  The  mag- 
nitude of  those  resources,  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  his  minister  of  the  interior  to  de- 
velop ;  and  in  the  annual  expose,  present- 
ed by  that  officer  in  the  raontfi  of  February, 
it  was  stated,  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  the  population  of 
Old  France  had  increased  from  twenty-six 
to  forty-two  millions  of  souls;  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Franca  amounted  to  5,031,000,000  livres; 


that  their  manufactures  of  silk,  wool, 
metal,  glass,  porcelain,  &c,  had  swelled  to 
1,300,000,000  livres;  and  that  their  ex- 
ports were  estimated  at  383,000,000,  and 
their  imports  at  257,000,000  livres.  By 
this  commerce,  France  was  enabled  to 
keep  nine  hundred  thousand  men  under 
arms;  to  maintain  one  hundred  thousand 
sailors ;  to  keep  one  hundred  ships  of  the 
line,  and  as  many  frigates,  complete  or 
building ;  and  to  expend  every  year  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  public  works. 

What  effect  the  speech  of  Napoleon  and 
the  exposition  of  his  minister  had  in  rally- 
ing the  drooping  spirits  of  the  French 
people,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Such 
were  the  restrictions  of  the  press,  that 
public  feelings  and  sentiments  were  never 
permitted  to  .transpire,  except  when  they 
were  flattering  or  favourable  to  the  plans  and 
views  of  the  government.  Here  lies  the  wide 
distinction  between  a  free  and  a  despotic 
government—- under  both,  the  people  can 
offer  the  tribute  of  adulation  on  the  altar 
of  power ;  but  the  privilege  of  freely  can- 
vassing, and  even  of  publicl^r  censurinff, 
the  conduct  of  governors,  exists  only  m 
free  states,  and  every  infringement  of'  that 
invaluable  right  is  a  step  towards  arbitrary 
sway.  That  the  military  resources  of 
France  were  still  formidable,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  fact,  that  by  a  senatus  con- 
suUum,  promulgated  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, a  levy  of  fresh  troops,  to  the  amount 
of^  three  hundred  and  fith'  thousand,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of 
war ;  and  so  potent  was  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  conscription,  that  a  few  weeks 
only  were  necessaryto  carry  into  effect  this 
sweepihflr  edict.  The  conscripts,  which 
consisted  of  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  boys,  and  includea  numbers  of  men  be- 
yond the  appointed  age  of  military  service, 
were  marched  off  in  succession  to  Germa- 
ny, to  Join,  or  rather  to  constitute,  the 
grand  French  army.  The  active  energies 
of  the  French  government  were  kept,  in 
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the*early  months  of  the  present  year,  in 
the  most  vigrorous  exercise,  and  by  the  un- 
remittingr  assiduity  of  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  a  lar^  numerical  force  was 
collected  in  the  be^mning  of  April  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe ;  though  that  force  was 
of  a  very  different  description  from  the 
veteran  army  that  Bonaparte  had,  about 
the  same  period  in  the  last  year,  marched 
against  Russia.  His  cavalry  and  artillery 
in  particular  were  extremely  inferior ;  and 
it  was  on  these  two  branches,  especially 
on  the  artillery,  that  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  depend  for  his  victories. 

Before  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  effected 
a  reconciliation  with  Pope  Pius  Ylh  who 
was  now  at  Fontainbleau,  and  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  Gallican  church  were  healed 
by  a  concordat,  signed  between  his  holi- 
ness and  the  emperor  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  manner  in  which  the  pope  had 
been  treated,  had  produced  a  strong  sensa- 
tion in  France;  and  though  Bonaparte 
miffht  disregard  these  feelings  during  the 
full  tide  of  victory,  he  now  felt  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  restore  to 
the  pope  the  territones  of  the  church,  and 
to  reinstate  him  in  his  former  dignity. 
These  proposals  were  accepted ;  and  **  the 
holy  father,  in  consideration  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  church,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  the  emperor  had  inspired  him,'' 
agreed  to  abrogate  the  decree  of  excom- 
munication fulminated  again^  Napoleon, 
to  legalize  his  marriage  with  the  Austrian 
Archduchess,  and  to  give  the  canonical 
investiture  to  the  persons  appointed  to  the 
French  bishoprics. 

The  formation  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  the  next  obiect  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  French  emperor  previously 
to  his  departure  for  Germany.  The  em- 
press was  accordingly  declared  regent  dur- 
ing his  absence;  and  the  King  of  Rome 
was  nominated,  in  a  more  solemn  manner 
than  hitherto,  successor  to  the  Napoleon 
throne.  Having  thus  taken  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  all  due  precautions,  and  sent 
on  before  him  an  immense  body  of  troops, 
Bonaparte  closed  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lative body  in  a  speech  full  of  his  usual 
confidence,  in  which  the  French  nation 
were  led  to  cherish  the  hope,  that  the  lau- 
rels which  had  been  blignted  by  the  in- 
hospitable climate  of  the  Beresina,  would 
revive,  and  put  forth  their  wantoned  luxu- 
riancY,  on  the  genial  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

While  the  note  of  preparation  thus  re- 
sounded through  all  the  departments  of 
France,  the  Russian  government,  deter^ 
mined  to  complete  the  work  so  auspicious- 
Iv  begun,  called  forth  new  and  extensiye 


levies,  and  invited  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  na- 
,  tional  independence.  In  conformity  with 
this  policy,  it  was  ordered  that  a  general 
levy  should  take  place  throughout  £e  em- 
pire,  of  eight  men  for  every  five  hundred, 
and  that  the  levy  should  commence  in 
each  government  within  two  weeks,  and 
end  within  a  month  from  the  publication 
of  the  order.  The  arm  of  the  giant,  said 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  broken,  but  fain 
destructive  strength  must  be  prevented 
from  reviving ;  and  his  power  over  the  na- 
tions who  serve  him  out  of  terror,  taken 
away.  Russia,  extensive,  rich,  and  pacific, 
scught  no  conquests — wished  not  to  dis- 
pose of  thrones.  She  desired  tranaiiillity 
for  herself,  and  for  all.  Peace  ana  inde- 
pendence were  her  objects.  These  his 
majesty  offered,  together  with  assistance 
to  every  people,  who,  being  at  present 
obliged  to  onpose  him,  should  abandon 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  pursue 
their  real  interests.  Ages  might  elapse 
before  an  opportunity  equally  &voarable 
would  again  present  itself;  and  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
not  to  take  advantage  of  this  crisis,  to  ao- 
coDoplish  th#  great  work  of  the  equilibriam 
of  Europe,  and  thereby  to  ensure  public 
tranquillity,  and  individual  happiness.  To 
Prussia,  in  particular,  this  invitation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  opening 
which  the  Russian  arms  had  prodaoed, 
was  addressed.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
imperial  majesty  to  put  an  end  to  her 
calamities-— to  demonstrate  to  her  king  the 
friendship  which  he  preserves  for  him — 
and  to  restore  the  monarchr  of  Frederick 
to  its  jiplory  and  extent.  Under  the  hope 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  would  be  ani- 
mated by  the  sentiments  which  this  frank 
declaration  ought  to  produce,  positire  or- 
ders were  given  to  the  Russian  armies,  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Prussian  provinces, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  betray  a 
spirit  of  hostility,  and  to  endeavour  to 
soften,  as  far  as  a  state  of  war  would  per- 
mit, the  evils  which,  for  a  short  time, 
must  result  from  their  occupation. 

Such  were  the  invitations  held  out  by 
Russia  to  induce  the  states  of  Europe 
to  declare  against  France ;  and  theae  invi- 
tations were  not  unavailing.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  Prussian  General  D*Yorck, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign, 
withdrew  his  whole  force  from  the  Fi«nch 
army  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  and  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  the  Russians,* 
by  which  the  Prussian  troops  eonged  to 
remain  neutral  in  Eastern  Prusaa.  The 
Prussians  everywhere  received  the  Ri»- 
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88  delirorera,  and  supplied 
them  williB|[lj  with  provisioBe;  and  in 
retorn  ioT  thie  hoepitable  coDdoot,  the  most 
riffoToii8  discipline  W8«  observed  bj  the 
a^iuiejng  anny. 

Praseia,  at  this  period,  stood  in  a  pecu- 
liar sitnatioii.  Tlie  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  French  garnson ;  but  the  in- 
habitants favoured  the  Russians,  and  flat- 
tered themselves  that  the  king,  with  the 
troops  he  was  collecting  in  Silesia,  would 
declare  against  the  French.  What  were 
the  real  intentions  of  the  king,  or  whether 
he  had  come  to  a  decision,  it  was  difficult 
to  discover.  Now,  as  on  former  occasions, 
he  seemed  to  be  balancing  between  con- 
flicting opinions,  feeling,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
bias  towards  Russia,  but  fearing  again  to 
commit  himself  with  a  power  whose  ven- 
geance experience  had  taught  him  how  to 
estimate*  Throu^ont  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, Berlin  exhibited  daily  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  disorder;  and  to  such  a  height 
was  the  popular  fervour  against  the  French 
carried,  that  the  inhabitants  rose  against 
them,  and  actually  confined  them  to  their 
banaeks.  A  regency  had  been  established 
in  the  name  of  the  king  at  Konin^berg, 
of  which  the  discarded  minister  Stem,  who 
had  been  an  object  of  French  persecution, 
was  the  president;  and  this  temporary 
government  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  the  loyal  and  patriotic  inhabit- 
ants of  Prussia  to  step  forward  and  rescue 
their  Idng  and  country  from  thraldom. 
This  call  was  not  made  in  vain ;  the  youn^r 
men  ran  eagerly  to  arms,  and  joined  their 
brethren  under  the  command  of  General 
D'Yorek,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
reffency  commander  of  the  patriotic  army. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Kinff  of 
Prussia,  who  had  suddenly  removed  from 
Potsdam  to  Breslan,  offered  himself  as  a 
mediator  between  the  belligerants.  On  the 
I5th  of  February,  his  majesty  proposed  a 
truce,  on  the  ccnmitions  that  the  Russians 
should  retire  behind  the  Vistula,  and  the 
French  behind  die  Elbe,  leaving  Prussia 
Sad  all  her  fortresses  free  from  foreign  oc- 
cupation. These  terms,  which  seemed 
suffieientiy  favourable  to  France,  Bonaparte 
thought  proper  to  reject^  while  the  JBm- 
peror  Alexander,  without  coming  to  any 
very  explicit  explanation,  evinced  such 
sentiments  of  liberality  towards  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  and  nation,  as  did  not  fail  to 
ensure  their  attachment.  This  was  the 
moment  seized  upon  by  the  patriots  of 
Prussia,  to  surround  their  sovereign  at 
Breslau,  and  to  fix  his  wavering  purpose. 
The  time,  they  said,  had  at  length  arrived, 
to  shake  oflT  the  demding  yoke,  to  which, 
in  conmion  with  all  Germany,  their  nation 
had  been  so  long  subjected.  These  re- 
it  oi 


monstrances  prevailed.  On  the  29d  If 
February,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  a  system  of  com- 
bined military  operations  was  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  confederated  sovereigns. 

In  rendering  an  account  of  the  motives 
for  the  war  which  was  now  commenced, 
and  in  calling  forth  the  energy>and  zeal  of 
his  subjects,  the  King  of  Prussia  declared, 
that  his  country  was  bowed  down  under 
the  superior  power  of  France :  that  peace 
which  deprived  him  of  half  his  subjects, 
procured  no  blessings,  but  was  on  the  con- 
trary more  injurious  than  war  itself:  that 
the  country  was  impoverished ;  the  fortress- 
es occupied  by  the  enemy ;  agricultuTe  ne- 
glected; industry  paralyzed;  and  by  the 
new  system,  the  liberty  of  trade  annihi- 
lated. ^^  Prussians,"  exdaimed  the  king, 
*'  you  know  what  you  have  suffered  during 
the  last  seven  years.  You  know  what  a 
miserable  fate  awaits  you,  if  we  do  not 
hononrably  finish  the  war  which  is  now 
commenced.  We  are  engaged  in  the  last 
decisive  contest,  for  our  existence  &s  an 
independent  people.  There  is  no  medium 
between  an  nonourable  peace  and  inglori- 
ous ruin." 

Very  different  from  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  the  determination  of 
the  sovereign  ojf  Saxony.  The  irruption 
of  the  alli^  armies  into  his  dominions, 
which  now  took  place,  determined  him  to 
quit  Dresden,  and  to  identify  his  interests 
with  the  interests  of  France.  On  abandon- 
ing his  capita],  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
recommending  to  his  subjects  a  peaceable 
demeanour ;  and  reminded  them,  that  the 
political  system  to  which  he  had  for  the 
last  six  years  attached  himself,  was  that  to 
which  the  state  had  been  indebted  for  ita 
preservation  amid  the  most  imminent  dao- 
gers.  General  Blueher,  however,  who  had 
signalized  himself  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  on  whom  a  leading  and  extensive  com- 
mand was  now  conferred,  took  a  different 
view  of  the  interests  of  Saxony ;  and  in 
calling  upon  the  people  of  that  country  to 
raise  the  standard  of  insunection  against 
the  French,  his  language  was  singular  and 
characteristic :  **  In  the  north  of  Europe," 
said  he,  **the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  held  a 
dreadful  court  of  Justice,  and  the  angel  of 
death  has  cut  off  three  hundred  thousand 
of  those  strangers,  by  the  sword,  famine, 
and  cold,  from  that  earth,  which  they,  in 
the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  would' 
have  brought  under  the  yoke.  We  march 
wherever  the  finger  of  the  Lord  directs  us, 
to  fight  for  the  security  of  the  ancient 
thrones  and  our  national  independence. 
With  us,  come  a  valiant  people,  who  have 
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boldly  driven  back  oppremion,  and,  with  a 
hiffh  feeling,  hare  promised  liberty  to  the 
subjugated  nations.  We  annonnce  to  you 
the  morning  of  a  new  day.  Saxons !  nse, 
join  us ;  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection 
against  foreign  oppressors,  and  be  free. 
Your  sovereign  is  in  the  power  of  foreign- 
ers, deprived  of  ihe  freedom  of  determina- 
tion, deploring  the  steps  which  a  treache- 
rous policy  forced  him  to  take.  We  shall 
no  more  attribute  them  to  him,  than  we 
shall  cause  you  to  suffer  for  them.  The 
friend  of  German  independence  will  by  us 
be  considered  as  our  nrother ;  the  weak- 
minded  wanderer  we  will  lead  with  ten- 
derness into  the  right  road ;  but  the  dis- 
honourable, despicable  tool  of  foreign 
tyranny,  we  will  pursue  to  the  utmost 
ngour,  as  an  enemy  to  our  common  coun- 
try." 

Prussia  now  became  a  camp ;  the  friends 
of  French  politics  were  banished  from  the 
cabinet,  and  the  generals  distinguished  by 
their  resolute  opposition  to  French  influ- 
ence, were  invested  with  new  and  effectual 
powers.  The  whole  country  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  divided  into  four 
military  districts,  under  the  command  of 
L'Estocq,  Tauenzien,  Massenbach,  and 
Gotzen ;  the  militia  was  called  out ;  the 
lands turm,  or  levy-eri'masse,  was  ordered  ; 
volunteers  enrolled  themselves  on  all  sides, 
and  the  national  enthusiasm  was  universal- 
ly directed  to  one  object.  Commerce,  like 
politics,  underwent  an  entire  change  in 
Prussia ;  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  con- 
tinental system  was  abolished,  a  new 
tariff  was  promulgated  for  the  importation 
of  goods  into  Prussia,  and  all  French  mer- 
chandise was  prohibited.  The  French 
troops  having  quitted  Berlin,  the  Russian 
General  Czemicheff  anived  in  that  city ; 
and  on  the  11  th  of  March  Count  Wittgen- 
stein made  his  public  entry  into  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 

The  accession  of  Prussia,  the  treaty 
formed  between  Great  Britain  and  Swe- 
den, and  the  great  armaments  now  prepar- 
ing in  the  north  of  Germany,  swelled  the 
power  of  Russia  into  a  formidable  confede- 
racy. The  fidelity  of  all  the  foreign  troops 
in  the  French  service  became  suspected  by 
Bonaparte;  and  with  a  much  lower  pro- 
portion of  sagacity  than  he  possessed. 
It  mi?ht  already  be  perceived  that  they 
woula  avaU  themselves  of  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  to  desert  his  standard.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  make  an  addition,  even  to  the  im- 
mense preparations  which  he  had  already 
contemplated.  Ninety  thousand  men  of 
the  conscription  of  1814,  who  had  been 
originally  destined  for  the  reserve,  were 
now  rendered  disposable,and  ninety  thou- 


sand more  were  raised  by  a  sort  of  retro- 
spective conscription.  The  cities  and  mu- 
nicipalities were  invited  to  equip  new  corps 
of  cavalry,  to  replace  that  part  of  the  army 
which  had  entirely  perisned  during  the 
Russian  campaign ;  and  as  these  raw  le- 
vies could  not  be  led  at  once  against  the 
enemy,  every  resource  which  experience 
and  ingenuity  could  suggest,  was  exhaust- 
ed to  confer  on  them  Stat  discipline  in 
which  they  were  deficient.  Officers  were 
procured,  either  by  drafts  from  Spain, 
or  by  selecting  the  subalterns  of  the  re^- 
ments  which  had  escaped  from  Russia; 
and  a  large  camp  was  formed  upon  the 
Maine,  where  the  preparation  of  the  young 
soldiers  for  the  field  could  be  carried  on 
without  danger  of  interruption  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

For  two  years,  the  political  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Sweden  had  been  in  a 
state  bordering  on  hostility.  So  early  as 
the  month  of  October,  1810,  Bonaparte  had 
menaced  Sweden  with  hostility.  That 
country,  he  said,  had  engaged  by  treaty 
to  break  off  all  engagements  and  commu- 
nications with  England,  while  a  Swedish 
minister  was  suffered  to  remain  in  London, 
and  an  English  agent  in  Stockholm.  The 
small  islands  of  Sweden  had  served  as 
magazines  in  the  winter  season  for  Eng- 
lish merchandise,  and  the  vessels  of  that 
nation  had  openlycarried  colonial  produce 
into  Germany.  This,  he  said,  was  not  to 
be  endured.  There  was  no  longer  any 
neutrals :  England  acknowledged  none, 
nor  could  he  acknowledge  them  any  lon- 
ger. A  maritime  peace  must  be  had  at 
any  price.  Sweden  must  now  take  her 
choice ;  cannon  must  be  fired  on  the  Eng- 
lish which  approached  her  coast;  their 
merchandise  in  Sweden  must  be  confis- 
cated, or  she  must  have  open  war  with 
France.  The  decision  must  be  immediate ; 
and  if,  within  five  days  from  the  offi- 
cial notification  of  this  determination  at 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  the  king  had  not 
resolved  to  be  at  war  with  England,  Swe^ 
den  should  have  war  with  France  and  all 
her  allies.* 

In  vain  did  the  Kingof  Sweden  yield  to 
this  mandate  by  declaring  war  again^ 
England.  France  next  demanded  a  con- 
siderable body  of  seamen  for  the  purpose 
of  manning  her  fleet  at  BrestF— a  corps  of 
Swedish  troops  to  be  placed  in  the  pay 
of  France — a  tariff  of  50  per  centum  on 
colonial  produce,  and  finally,  the  esta* 
blishment  of  French  douaniers  at  Got- 
tenburg.f     All  these  demands  were  re- 

*  Conference  between  the  Emperor  Napoleor 
and  Baton  de  Lagerbielke,  at  Pkna. 

t  Report  of  M.  D^Engettroro,  Swedieh  minitia. 
for  foreign  nSun,  dated  January?,  1813. 
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jected  by  the  Swedish  goTernment,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  measures  of 
France  towards  Sweden  soon  assumed 
a  character  of  decided  hoslility.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  depredations  made  by 
the  French  on  Swedish  vessels  were  daily 
augmented,  and  the  prize  courts  in  Pa^ 
ris  almost  uniformly  decided  in  favour 
of  the  captors.  These  proceedings  were 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of 
Rugen  by  French  trooos,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  arrest  the  puolic  functionaries, 
and,  after  disarming  two  Swedish  regi- 
ments, to  send  them  as  prisoners  of  war 
into  France.  Against  these  accumulated 
wrongs,  Sweden  continued  to  remonstrate ; 
but  her  complaints  were  disregarded ;  and 
at  length,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  neutral  attitude  unavailing,  the 
court  of  Stockholm  concluded  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1812,  which  was  ratified  on  the  16th  of 
the  following  month.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1813,  war,  between  Sweden 
and  France  had  become  inevitable,  and 
on  the  third  of  March,  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Stockholm,  by  which  Sweden  bound 
herself  to  employ  a  corps  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  the 
crown-prince,  against  the  common  ene- 
my; to  act  with  the  troops  which  were 
to  be  furnished  by  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
and  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  for  twenty 
years  the  right  of  entrepot  in  the  ports 
of  Gottenburg,  Carlsham,  and  Stralsund. 
In  return  for  these  services  and  conces- 
sions, Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  engage- 
ments  already  subsisting  between  Sweden 
and  Russia,  and  bound  herself  not  to  op- 
pose the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
out*  to  afford  the  necessary  naval  co-ope- 
ration, should  the  King  of  Denmark  re- 
fuse to  accede  to  the  grand  alliance.  The 
British  government  further  asreed  to  grant 
Sweden  a  sobsidy  of  one  million  sterling 
for  the  service  of  the  campaign  of  the  year, 
and  to  cede  to  her  the  possession  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  treaty  ffave  nse  to  much  discussion 
in  England,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament; 
and  that  feature  of  the  treaty  in  particular 
which  guaranteed  to  Sweden  the  king- 
dom of  Norway,  received,  as  it  deserved, 
very  general  reprobation. 

The  situation  of  Denmark,  when  the  af- 
fairs of  Bonaparte  began  to  assume  an  un- 
favourable appearance,  was  critical  and 
perplexing.  The  attack  of  the  English  on 
Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1807,  still  rankled 
in  the  heart  of  the  Danish  sovereign,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  feeling 
a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects  sympa- 


thized with  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  misery  they  had  suffered  on  account 
of  the  war  with  England,  and  the  danger 
to  which  they  now  stood  exposed,  when 
France  could  no  longer  stretch  out  to  them 
the  hand  of  protection,  induced  the  Danish 
government  to  despatch  Count  Bernstoi^ 
to  London,  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda* 
tion.  Unhappily,  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
so  recently  entered  into,  interposed  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  relations  of  peace,  and  the  Danish 
minister  returned  to  Copenhagen,  without 
having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  1813,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
were  leagued  against  France.  England 
indeed  could  anord  little  military  aid  ii 
Germany ;  but  she  was  fighting  the  cause 
of  the  allies  in  Spain ;  and,  as  usual,  she 
was  liberal  in  her  pecuniary  assistance. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  same  time, 
put  forth  all  his  might;  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  extensive,  but  unwieldj  em- 
pire, were  cheerfully  devoted  by  him  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  so  ardently  em- 
barked. Prussia,  greatly  exhausted  by 
the  exactions  and  contributions  drawn  from 
her  by  France,  could  not  bring  into  the 
field  very  numerous  armies ;  but  her  sol- 
diers were  animated  by  the  best  spirit; 
her  generals  were  experienced,  and  not 
only  mcorrupUble,  but  inflamed  by  a  deep 
hatred  against  Bonaparte ;  while  her  pea- 
santry were  eager  to  rise  in  defence  of 
their  sovereign  and  their  country.  The 
crown-prince  nad  landed  an  army  m  Pome- 
rania, composed  of  most  excellent  troops, 
brought  into  a  high  state  of  discipline  un- 
der his  own  immediate  inspection,  feeling 
towards  their  commander  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  and  reposing  in  him  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  The  designs  of 
Austria  nad  not  yet  developed  themselves. 
The  family  alliance  seemed  to  forbid  the 
expectation  that  Francis  would  take  any 
decisive  part  against  his  son-in-law,  though 
it  was  clear,  from  the  faint  and  reluctant 
co-operation  afforded  by  Austria  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  that  the  gigantic  power 
of  France,  in  the  hands  of  its  present  ruler, 
was  not  viewed  with  perfect  complacency 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  For  some  time, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  Bonaparte,  in  the 
German  campaign  which  he  was  about  to 
commence,  would  have  the  assistance  of 
Murat,  and  his  Neapolitan  troops ;  since 
it  was  well  known,  that  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, soon  after  Napoleon  had  left  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  his  army  in  Russia  to  his 
care,  withdrew  in  disgust  from  its  com- 
mand, and  freely  censured  the  inordinate 
ambit'on  to  which  so  many  lives  had  been 
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sacrificed.  Marat,  however,  probably  per- 
ceiving that  his  own  power  and  that  of 
Bonaparte  must  stand  or  fall  together,  at 
length  consented  to  repair  to  Germany, 
and  to  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
force  collected  for  that  camnaign. 

The  Rnssianst  animatea  by  the  hope 
that  they  should  be  joined  by  the  people 
of  Germany,  as  soon  as  they  were  freed 
from  the  dread  and  presence  of  the  French, 
conceived  it  to  be  their  policv  to<  spread 
themselves  as  mach  as  possible  over  the 
nor^em  parts  of  that  empire ;  and  in  the  ear- 
« V  part  ofthe  year,  their  liflrht  troops  pushed 
down  the  baiucs  of  the  Elbe  towards  Ham- 
burg. On  the  approach  of  the  force  under 
General  Tettenbome,  the  enemy  quitted 
Hamburg  in  great  haste,  and  the  Russians 
were  receiv^  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  citizens.  But  the  joy  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Hamburffhers  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  Russians  had  spread  themselves 
over  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  they 
could  retain ;  and  the  French,  under  Mar- 
shal Davoust,  having  rallied  and  collected 
their  scattered  forces,  again  advanced  on 
the  8th  of  May,  to  the  city  from  which 
they  had  been  so  recently  expelled.  From 
the  8th  to  the  30th,  Hamburg  was  defend- 
ed by  the  military  and  the  citizens  with 
distinguished  bravery ;  but  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  latter  day.  General 
Tettenbome,  nndinff  the  place  no  longer 
tenable,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  again  suffered  to  pass  under  the 
French  yoke.  Many  other  places  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  of  which  the  Russians 
had  obtained  temporary  possession,  soon 
fell  again  into  the  power  of  the  enemy ; 
and  this  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  on  a 
too  sanguine  calculation  of  a  general  rising 
of  the  people,  evinced  little  skill,  policy, 
or  information. 

While  the  light  troops  of  Russia  ad- 
vanced into  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
fortresses  on  the  Vistula  were  closely  be- 
sieged by  other  corps  of  the  Russian  army. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  the  garrison  of 
Thorn,  consisting  or  400  Poles,  3,500  Ba- 
varians, and  a  few  French  troops,  surren- 
dered to  General  Count  Langeron.  The 
trophies  of  this  success  were  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Bavarian  and  Polish  regiments  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  patriotic  standard. 
On  the  18th,  Spandau,  situated  near  Ber- 
lin, on  the  ri?er  Spree,  capitulated  to  the 
Russians;  and  on  tiie  4th  of  May,  the 
fortress  of  Czentokaw  opened  its  gates  to 
Lieutenant-general  Von  Sacken. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  set 
out  from  Paris  to  put  nimself  at  the  head- 
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of  his  army,  and  at  midnight  on  the  16tfa 
he- arrived  at  Mentz.  The  principal  body 
of  his  old  troops  were  placeid  under  Beau- 
harnois,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magde- 
burg ;  but  as  soon  as  Bonaparte  assumed 
the  command  of  the  new  levies,  the  vice- 
roy began  to  move  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  Saale,  with  a  view  of  forming  a 
junction  with  the  force  under  the  emperor, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jena. 

On  the  19th,  a  sharp  affair  took  place 
near  Weimar,  between  a  body  of  Prussians 
and  the  advance  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Souham ; 
the  Prussians,  who  behaved  nobly,  drove 
the  enemy  thrice  through  the  town ;  but 
they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to 
superior  numbers,  and  to  retreat  behind 
Jena.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  adverse  armies  were 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  it 
now  became  evident  that  a  general  engage- 
ment was  fast  approaching. 

On  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies 
to  the  Elbe,  the  gallant  veteran  Prince 
Kutusoff,  overcome  by  the  mental  and  bo- 
dily exertion  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
exalted  situation,  was  taken  ill  at  Buntz- 
lau,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  died  in  that 
city.  A  fit  successor  of  the  lamented  Ku- 
tusoff was  found  in  General  Wittgenstein, 
who  was  now  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  allied  armies.  The  Russian 
force  was  at  this  period  divided  into  three 
armies;  the  first,  under  Count  Wittgen- 
stein, the  commander-in-chief;  the  second, 
under  General  Tschikakoff ;  and  the  third, 
under  General  Winzingerode.  Wittgen- 
stein's main  force  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  in 
order  to  drive  the  French  back  upon  the 
Maine.  Part  of  Tschikakoff 's  army  was 
still  in  the  vicinity  of  Thorn,  while  another 
division  was  employed  under  Platoff,  in 
the  siege  of  Dantzic.  Winzingerode*8 
armv  was  distributed  at  different  stations 
on  the  Elbe,  stretching  from  Lunenburg  to 
Dresden ;  while  large  reinforcements  were 
advancing  from  the  Vistula,  without  suf- 
fering the  fortresses  in  their  rear  to  retard 
that  advance.  The  Prussian  force  under 
General  Blucher  had  removed  from  Silesia 
into  Saxony,  and  General  D'Yorck  was  at 
Berlin  with  the  main  army  ;  while  a  Swe- 
dish force  was  at  the  same  time  at  Stral- 
sund,  under  the  crown-prince.  The  whole 
Russian  force  with  which  it  was  slated 
the  campaign  would  open,  was  estimated, 
most  erroneously,  at  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand ;  the  Prussians  at  seven- 
ty thousand,  and  the  Swedes  at  fifty  thou- 
sand ;  making  an  aggregate  of  three  hun* 
dred  and  forty  thousand  men.  These  mag>- 
nificent  prospects  however  were  never 
realized.  The  Russian  army  which  crossed 
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the  Vistola,  and  arrired  od  the  Elbe,  never 
exceeded  one  hundred  tfaoosand  meuy  and 
the  Prossian  and  Swedish  force  united 
could  not,  by  a  fair  estimate,  be  taken  at  a 
higher  number. 

The  French  forces  at  this  time  assembled 
on  the  scene  of  action,  were  estimated  at 
one  hondrted  and  seTcniy  thousand  men ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  April  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon arrived  at  Eifurt,  from  whence  he 
ordered  all  the  diyisions  of  his  army  to 
moTe  in  the  direction  of  Leipzic.  A  sharp 
battle  took  place,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  on  the 
plains  between  Weissenfels  and  Lutzen ; 
in  which,  the  French  claimed  the  advan- 
tage ;  **but,  by  one  of  those  fatalities  of 
which  the  history  of  war  is  full,  the  first 
cannon  ball  which  was  fired  on  this  day, 
struck  the  wrist  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  the 
Duke  of  Istria,  pierced  his  groin,  and 
killed  him  instantly.'^  On  the  mominff  of 
the  2d,  Napoleon  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  armj  into  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  Leipzic,  and  throwing 
himself  upon  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies.* 
To  defeat  the  object  of  this  movement,  the 
whole  of  the  allied  forces  suddenly  crossed 
the  E  later,  and  commenced  a  grand  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  The  contest  that  ensued 
was  one  of  the  most  sanffuinary  descrip- 
tion. The  Russians  and  Prussians  fougnt 
under  the  command  of  General  Wittgen- 
stein, in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
French  under  Bonaparte.  The  leA  of  the 
French  army  formed  by  the  viceroy,  hav- 
ing under  his  command  the  5th  and  11th 
corps,  leaned  upon  the  Elster.  The  centre 
was  commandM  by  Marshal  Ney,  in  the 
village  of  Ksua.  The  emperor,  with  the 
younff  and  old  guard,  was  at  Lutzen ;  and 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  conunanded  the 
right,  was  placed  at  the  defile  of  Posema. 
In  the  order  of  battle  formed  by  the  allies. 
General  Blucher  formed  the  first  line ;  the 


*  Ofidal  iSMomhI  oftke  fWadk  Amy  pmumt 

to  the  BaUHt  of  Lutun. 
Six  bttttalioni  of  old  guaidi,  and  liiteen 

of  young  euardi,  und«r  Msnhal  Mor^ 

tiw,       : 16/)00 

Third  oorpi,  under  Manbal  N«y,  conrist- 

ing  of  five  dmnon.    ....    45,000 
Sixth  4»rpi,  under  Manhal  Bfitrannt, 

oomiscinc  of  three  diviriont,  .    S5,000 

Fourth  oorpi,  under  Count  Bertnmd,  con- 

mdnc  of  three  diviaoni,    .  .    t9,000 

Tweiftb  eorpe,  under  Manhal  Ondinot, 

coDsietiog  of  three  divitiont,      .       .    85,000 
Fifth  oorpBr  under  Count  Uiurieton,  oon- 

mtinf  of  two  divisions,  .    15,000 

EleTcnth   oorfie,  under   Marriial  Mac- 

donald,  ooMisting  of  two  divieions,     .    15,000 
Cavaliy  of  the  gwde.  under  Manbal 

•  4,000 


Total.  170,000 
24 
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corps  formerly  belonging  to  Count  Wittgen- 
stein, the  second ;  and  the  corps  of  Gene- 
ral Winaingerode,  together  with  the  Rus- 
sian guards  and  grenadiers,  the  reserve. 
The  position  occupied  by  the  French  was 
remarkable  for  its  strength :  behind  them, 
was  a  rising  ground,  and  a  succession  of 
villages ;  in  front,  there  was  a  hollow  way, 
through  which  ran  a  stream  of  considera- 
ble depth  ;  and  thus  supported  in  front  and 
rear,  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  allies. 
These  advantages  were  much  increased  by 
an  immense  quantity  of  ordnance,  which 
was  distributed  through  the  line,  and  in 
the  valleys ;  besides  batteries  in  the  open 
country,  supported  by  masses  of  infantry 
in  solid  squares.  The  allies  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  c^Iry,  bul.the  suneriority  of 
numbers  was*  on  the  side  of  tne  French. 
Bonaparte,  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
exclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle : — 
**  It  is  a  battle  like  those  m  Egypt :  a  good 
infantry,  supported  by  artillery,  should  be 
suflicient  to  secure  victory.*' 

The  villages  of  Gross-Gorschen,  Klein- 
Gorschen,-  Kahno,  Kaja,  and  Starrsiedef, 
occupied  by  the  French,  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  and  form  a  kind  of  irregular 
square ;  and  the  plan  of  the  allies  was,  by 
directing  the  principal  weight  of  their  at^ 
tack  against  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
to  take  these  villages  and  to  occupy  them 
with  an  advanced-guard.  With  this  con- 
centration of  force,  it  was  their  intention 
to  throw  back  the  right  wing  of  Napoleon 
from  the  direct  road  to  the  Saale,  and  with 
their  numerous  mass  of  cavalry,  to  turn 
this  wing  by  a  furious  charge  on  his  flank 
and  rear,  and  thus  to  decide  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  battle  commenced  at  noon, 
by  the  attack  of  the  village  of  Gross-Gor- 
schen.  From  three  to  four  batteries  were 
erected  within  eight  hundred  yards,  and 
the  village  was  heavily  cannonaded.  The 
enemy's  battalions,  wnich  were  drawn  up 
before  the  village,  supported  the  fire  with 
distinguished  firmness,  but  the  Prussian 
briffacte  advanced  with  so  much  steadiness 
and  impetuosity,  that  the  French  were  at 
length  driven  from  their  position.  From 
this  moment,  all  the  coips  came  successive- 
ly into  action,  and  the  oattle  became  gene- 
ral. The  village  of  Gross- Gorschen  was 
disputed  with  unexampled  obstinacy ;  six 
times  it  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
bayonet,  and  at  last  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies.  For  several  hours,  the  con- 
flict was  dubious ;  and  the  dischargees  of 
musketry  raged  with  such  indescribable 
destruction,  Uiat  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  im- 
mense. The  artillery  was  gradually 
brooffht  forward  by  the  hostile  armies,  on 
a  field  of  about  fiAeen  hundred    yards 
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square,  intersected  by  villages,  hamlets, 
meadows,  and  ditches,  and  slaughter  in  all 
its  horrors  reigned  triamphant. 

The  enemy,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
regain  possession  of  the  captured  villages, 
brought  up  continually  numerous  bodies 
of  fresh  troops,  and  at  last  obtained,  a  su- 
periority of  numbers  so  decided,  as  to 
oblige  the  weakened  battalions  of  the 
allies  to  evacuate  Klein-Gorschen.  This 
success  was  only  temporary;  the  Prus- 
sians, again  led  on,  and  inspired  by  their  ge- 
nerals, profited  by  some  fortunate  changes 
in  the  French  cavalry,  and  Napoleon  was 
once  more  deprived  of  his  precarious  ad- 
vantage. 

Obstinate  as  was  the  contest  on  the 
wings,  the  great  efforts  of  infantry,  caval- 

?%  and  artillerv,  were  mad^in  the  centre, 
he  village  of  Kaja,  which  fonned  the 
pi?ot  of  tne  French  position,  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  times.  In  the  after- 
noon of  this  san^nary  day,  the  viceroy 
came  up  with  his  corps,  and  entered  the 
French  lines  at  the  moment  when  Marshal 
Macdonald  was  attacking  the  Rassian  re- 
serve. The  allies  now  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts ;  the  French  centre  gave  way  (Jlechii)^ 
some  of  their  battalions  fled  in  disorder,  and 
the  village  of  Kaja  was  again  taken.  Na- 
poleon, judgin?  that  the  critical  moment 
which  decides  me  fate  of  battles  had  now 
arrived,  ordered  the  Marshal  Mortier  to 
march  with  sixteen  battalions  of  the  young 
guards  to  the  disputed  village  of  Kaja, 
which,  after  an  araent  contest,  was  acain 
carried,  and  passed  into  the  hands  or  the 
French. 

Niffht  now  approached,  and  the  villages 
which  formed  the  grand  object  of  the  con- 
test, remained,  some  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  and  others  in  possession  of 
the  French.  To  maintain  the  conquered 
ground  during  the  night,  required  the  ad' 
vance  of  a  larger  body  of  infantry  than  the 
allies  had  in  reserve ;  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  attempt,  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  night,  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  an  un- 
expected charge  of  cavalry,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, might  lead  to  very  important  re- 
sults. In  this  nocturnal  service,  nine  squa- 
drons of  the  Prussian  reserve  cavalry  were 
employed,  and  the  advanced  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  charged  with  undaunted  bra- 
very, broken,  and  warmly  pursued ;  but  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
in  the  rear,  combined  with  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  hollow  way  which  the 
cavalry  was  obliged  to  pass,  defeated  the 
object  of  this  attempt,  and  served  still 
further  to  weaken  troops  already  reduced 
by  a  murderous  cannonade  of  eight  hours' 
duration. 
The  allied  army  had  now  no  other  alter- 


native than  to  make  jrood  their  retreat,  and 
with  as  little  saciinoe  as  poesible.  On 
the  3d,  they  marehed  to  Borne  and  Alteo- 
burg;  on  the  4th,  to  Rochlitz  and  Coldits; 
and  on  the  7th,  they  crossed  the  Elbe, 
taking  the  road  to  Bautzen,  where  a  battle, 
still  more  sanguinary  than  that  which  has 
just  been  recorded,  was  soon  to  be  fought. 

In  consequence  of  this  retreat,  Bona- 
parte claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen ;  but  that  it  was  by  no  means  such 
a  victory  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
achieve,  was  sufficiently  evident,  flie 
vanquished  were  left  to  retreat  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  victors  had  to  boast  neither 
of  prisoners  nor  of  trophies.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  extremely  severe ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  the  estimate  of  the  numbers  en- 
gaged by  the  hostile  armies,  the  accounts 
published  in  the  court  gazettes  are  so  con- 
tradictory, that  no  certain  information  ean 
he-collected  from  them.*  The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  Ma- 
jor the  Prince  of  Hesse-Hombnrg,  who 
fell  in  this  battle,  together  with  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  officera  of  the  lead- 
ing families  in  Prussia.  Generals  Blucher 
and  Kanovitzen,  with  several  other  ge- 
neral officers  in  the  Russian  and  Pms^ 
sian  service,  were  among  the  wounded; 
and  General  Gouril,  the  chief  of  Mar- 
shal Ney's  staff,  was  numbered  amonsr  the 
slain.  The  allies  considered  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  as  a  momentous  crisis,  upon  which 
the  fate  of  nations  seemed  to  depend ;  and 
the  French  emperor,  in  commumcating  the 
details  of  the  battle,  informed  her  majea^ 
the  empress,  queen,  and  regent,  ^*  that  this 
action,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  had  pulveriz- 
ed the  chimerical  hopes,  and  all  the  <»lco- 
lations  for  the  destruction  of  tbe  empire ; 
and  that  the  cloudy  train  collected  by  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  during  a  whole  win- 
ter, was  thus  in  an  instant  destroyed,  like 
the  Gordian  knot  by  the  sword  of  Alex- 
ander." "  Europe,''  continues  Napoleon, 
**  would  at  length  be  at  peace,  if  the  sove- 
reiffns,  and  the  ministers  who  direct  their 
cabinets,  could  have  been  present  on  the 
field  of  battle." 

Bonaparte  still  followed  up  his  original 
plan  of  pushing  on  to  Leipzic,  from  whence 
ne  advanced  to  Dresden,  and  entered  that 
city  on  the  8th  of  May.  On  the  13th«  the 
King  of  Saxony  proceeded  to  his  capital, 

*  In  the  official  account  of  the  Rumimi*  it  ii 
•aid,  "The  Hmb  of  the  Ruarian  and  Frvmma 
troops  is  great,  nor  shall  we  over-rate  it,  if  «ie 
estimate  it  at  from  8  to  lOfiOO  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  but  most  of  the  latter  only  slightly; 
the  loss  of  the  enemjr  is  to  double  or  treble  tbm 
amount.'*  **Our  loss,**  says  the  tenth  bulletis  of 
the  French  army,  **  amounts  to  10,000  men  killed 
and  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  may  be  ciiimai- 
edat25or30,000i 
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escorted  by  a  French  guard,  and  the  spec- 
tacle, according  to  the  French  bulletins, 
vras  extremely  fine  and  imposing.  The 
two  sovereigns  idighted  from  horseback, 
embraced  each  other,  and  then  entered 
Dresden  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  an  immense  popular 
tion. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Count  Bubna 
arrived  at  Dresden,  with  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  French  emperor, 
containing,  no  doubt,  proposals  for  an  arm- 
istice, with  a  view  to  a  general  pacifica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
same  papers  which  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Dresden, 
gave  an  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
viceroy  for  the  north  of  Italy.  Napoleon, 
with  his  usual  foresight,  began  already  to 
apprehend  the  hostile  disposition  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  departure  of  Beauhamois  for 
Italy  was  probably  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assembling  an  army  on  her  south- 
em  frontier.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Count  de  Bubna  was  sent  to  Dresden, 
Count  Stadion  was  despatched  by  the  Em- 
peror Francis  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allied  sovereigns ;  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  King  of  Prussia  professed 
their  readiness  to  a|rree  to  an  immediate 
suspension  of  hostilities;  while  Bona- 
parte held  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  it 
was  necessary  to  convene  a  congress,  '*  at 
which  there  should  assemble,  on  the  side 
of  France,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Denmark, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  all  the  allied 
princes;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  those 
of  England,  Russia,  Pnissia,  the  Spanish 
insuTgents,  and  the  other  allies  of  that 
belli^erant  mass.*'*  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, in  order  that  his  mediation  might  be 
the  more  efficient,  gave  orders  to  place  his 
army  on  the  full  war  establishment,  and 
the  principal  command  of  his  forces  was 
confided  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  Hos- 
tilities in  the  mean  time  suffered  no  sus- 
pension. 

While  the  French  remained  at  Dresden, 
their  army  received  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, so  as  to  form  a  mass  little  short 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Prus- 
sian and  Russian  reinforcements,  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Langeron,  Sass,  and 
Kleist,  had  also  arrived  in  the  mean  time, 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  combined 
force  was  estimated  at  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men.  The  allies  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Spree  in  their  front;  their 
rifflit  extending  to  fortified  eminences 
which  defendea  the  debouches  from  that 


*  Momteur. 


river — ^Bautzen,  which  had  been  intrench- 
ed and  covered  by  redoubts,  forming  their 
centre;  and  their  left  was  supported  by 
mountains  covered  with  wooc^  and  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Spree. 
Where  the  ground  was  open,  particularly  in 
the  centre,  strong  works  haa  been  thrown 
up  ;  and  behind  the  first  position,  at  thedia- 
tance  of  six  thousand  yards,  other  works  of 
equal  strength  had  been  constructed.  Th 
French  force  in  this  place  consisted  of  the 
4th,  6th,  11th,  and  12th  corps,  amounting 
in  all  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  besides 
twelve  thousand  guards,  fourteen  thousand 
cavalry,  and  a  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful artillery.  The  right  wing  was  formed 
of  the  12th  corps,  under  me  command 
of  Marshal  Oudinot,  leaning  on  the  moun- 
tains to  the  left  of  the  Spree;  the  11th, 
under  Marshal  Macdonald,  formed  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  the  6th,  under  Marshal  Marmont, 
the  left  Marshal  Mortier  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  guards,  which  were  stationed 
in  reserve ;  and  the  cavalry  was  command- 
ed by  General  Latour  Maubourg.  Count 
Bertrand  was  posted  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  threaten- 
ing the  right  of  the  i^lies,  and  also,  if 
necessary,  to  communicate  with  the  other 
great  army,  which  Bonaparte  had  or- 
dered to  move  up  from  a  village  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bautzen. 
This  army  consisted  of  about  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  composed  of  the  3d,  5th,  and 
7th  corps,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Ney  and  Generals  Lauriston  and 
Regnier,  and  was  directed  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  allies,  while  Bonaparte  in  per- 
son attacked  them  in  front. 

Napoleon,  who  had  joined  his  army  be- 
fore Bautzen  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
May,  spent  the  whole  of  that  da^  in  recon- 
noitring the  strength  and  position  of  the 
allies.  Count  Wittgenstein,  having  pene- 
trated Bonaparte^s  intention  in  detaching 
Ney  and  Lauriston  so  far  to  the  left,  re- 
solved to  counteract  the  design,  by  attack- 
ing them  separatelv,  before  they  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  co-operate  with 
the  main  army.  With  this  view,  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly  was  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  19th  to  Koningswarta,  where  he 
fell  in  with  part  of  Lauriston^s  corps  under 
General  Pery,  amounting  to  nine  tnousand 
men,  and  after  a  severe  battle,  forced 
the  town  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  took 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  put  the  enemy  totally 
to  rout.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops 
under  Marshal  Ney  were  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  General  D'Yorck,  who,  with 
inferior  numbers,  made  a  gallant  stand, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  retired  with 
Greneral  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  the  positions 
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which  they  were  appointed  to  hold  in  the 


3D  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Bautzen,  and 
at  noon  the  French  columns  under  Mar- 
shals Oudinot,  Macdonald,  Marmont,  and 
Soult,  were  ordered  to  advance  and  pass 
the  Spree.  At  noon,  these  corps  advanced 
on  Bautzen,  and  attacked,  under  the  cover 
of  a  hrisk  cannonade,  the  advanced  gruard 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Oenerals  Mil- 
loradowitch  and  Kleist.  'rhe  determina- 
tion of  Kleist  to  defend  the  heights  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  Bautzen,  occasioned  a 
desperate  combat.  He  had  to  withstand 
a  force,  which,  according  to  the  Russian 
account,  viras  four  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own ;  and  yet  he  maintained  his  posi- 
tion till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
did  not  give  way  till  he  had  resisted 
the  most  vigorous  attack,  from  these  supe- 
rior numbers,  both  on  his  right  flank 
and  on  his  f^ont.  The  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Russian  Generals  Rudiger  and 
Roth,  and  Colonel  Marcoff,  defended  these 
heights,  excited  also  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  army.  While  the  attack  was 
made  on  this  point,  another  was  made  by 
the  enemy  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
allies ;  but  here  again  he  was  vigorously 
received  by  Count  Milloradowitch,  and 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberff,  and  repeat- 
edly repulsed.  Notwithstanding  this  gal- 
lant resistance,  the  enemy  gained  ground, 
and  after  a  desperate  cannonade  of  six 
hours  continuance,  the  French  General 
Compans  entered  Bautzen.  Oudinot  soon 
afterwards  gained  possession  of  the  heights, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
allies  were  driven  back  to  their  second  po- 
sition ;  but  Soult  and  Bertrand,  who  were 
sent  to  dispossess  them  of  the  heights  on 
the  right,  failed  in  their  object,  and  Ney, 
Lauriston,  and  Regnier,  who  were  ordered 
to  pass  the  Spree,  and  turn  the  right  flank, 
were  equally  unsuccessful.  At  eight 
o'clock  m  the  evening  Bonaparte  entered 
Bautzen,  but  the  battle  was  continued  till 
ten  at  night,  and  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  enemy  in  this  day's  engagement  were 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  at  least  six  thou- 
sand men. 

The  night  of  the  20th  was  passed  by 
both  armies  in  preparation  for  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  record- 
ed in  military  annals.  At  daybreak  on 
the  21  St,  the  allied  army  was  attacked  in 
their  position  in  advance  of  Wurschen 
and  Hochkirch,  two  small  towns  of  Lusa- 
tia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween Bautzen  and  Goerlitz.  This  ground, 
selected  by  the  allies  to  resist  the  enemy's 
approach  on  the  great  roads  to  Silesia  and 


the  Oder,  was  bounded  on  the  lefk  by  a 
ranee  of  mountains,  through  which  Mar- 
shal Daun  marched  in  the  year  1767  to  the 
battle  and  victory  of  Hochkirch.  The 
line  of  the  allied  army,  which  extended 
between  three  and  four,  miles,  was  formed 
by  the  corps  of  General  Kleist  and  D'Yorck 
in  echellon  on  the  right;  General  Blo- 
cher's.  Count  Wittgenstein's,  and  General 
Milloradowitch's,  formed  the  left;  while 
the  ^ards  and  grenadiers,  with  all  the 
Russian  cavalry,  were  stationed  in  reserve 
in  the  centre.  The  enemy's  first  efforts 
were  directed  against  the  two  principal 

Soints  of  the  allied  position,  under  Barclay 
e  Tolly  and  General  Blucher,  and  after 
these  attacks  had  been  opened  by  the 
shaip-shooters  and  artillery,  he  gradually 
displayed  his  whole  force  down  the  entire 
extent  of  the  line. 

Bonaparte  was  now  visible  on  a  com- 
manding spot,  directing  the  battle;  and, 
from  the  eminences  of  3ie  allied  centre,  a 
full  view  was  presented  of  the  enemy's 
column  marching  over  the  heights  to  the 
riffht  and  left  of  Bautzen.  These  masses 
of  troops  might  be  estimated  at  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  men,  who  were  scarcely 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when  pillars 
of  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the  high 
erounds  to  which  they  had  advanced. 
This  fire  was  the  signal  of  attack  for 
Marshal  Ney  and  General  Lauriston,  who 
instantly  pressed  forward  with  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  threw  themselves  with 
great  impetuosity  on  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly's  position  at  Glein.  A  desperate 
engagement  ensued,  which  raged  with  un- 
diminished fury  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  hour  Marshal  Ney,  who 
hsra  carried  the  position  of  Prulitz,  was 
attacked  by  the  allies,  and  driven  back 
from  that  villa^. 

The  conflict  in  the  mountains  was  atUie 
same  time  carried  on  with  redoubled  ani- 
mosity ;  but  the  inflexible  spirit  and  steady 
fire  of  the  allied  battalions,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberv'  and 
General  Milloradowitch,  prevented  the 
enemy  from  making  any  progress  in  this 
quarter,  and  cost  him  an  inconceivable 
number  of  men.  The  enemy  now  seemed 
to  menace  an  advance  in  the  centre,  and 
the  cannonade  in  that  quarter  became  tre- 
mendous. General  Blucher,  finding  that 
the  important  position  held  by  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly  was  again  threatened, 
resolved  to  part  with  the  only  reserve  he 
had  at  his  command,  and  ordered  this  bri- 
gade to  march  to  the  village  of  Krekwitz. 
These  dispositions  were  scarcely  made, 
when  the  enemy  attacked  General  Blucher 
himself  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  |aid  the  action  at  this  time  had  taken 
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a  very  anfayounble  turn.  Two  Russian 
batteries,  the  one  at  Krekwitz,  the  other 
at  Nieder  Gurke,  that  formed  the  principal 
defence  of  the  centre,  h&d  expended  all 
their  ammunition;  and  the  enemy,  by 
superior  numbers,  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  heights  behind  Nieder  Gurke, 
from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
dislodge  him.  In  this  situation,  General 
Blucher  demanded  reinforcements,  and  Ge- 
neral D*Yorck  was  ordered  up  to  secure 
the  execution  of  his  dispositions ;  but  the 
required  succour  came  too  late,  and  the 
two  brijijrades  of  General  Blucher's  front 
gradually  withdrew  themselves  out  of  their 
centre  position  to  the  high  grounds  above 
Krekwitz.  But  here  not  a  single  tenable 
position  could  be  found,  and  as  it  was  al- 
ready perceived  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  began  to  despair  of  any  favourable 
issue  to  the  contest.  General  Blucher  or- 
dered his  reserve  cavalry  to  draw  back 
across  the  defile,  that  the  retrograde  move- 
ment which  he  now  contemplated  might 
not  meet  with  any  impediment. 

It  was  now  an  hour  after  noon,  and  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army  was  yet  untouch- 
ed, but  the  enemy  had  begun  to  make  de- 
monstrations, and  had  opened  a  brisk  can- 
nonade in  that  quarter.  Napoleon,  seizing 
this  crisis  of  the  battle,  marched  with  the 
^ards,  General  Latour  Maubourg's  four 
divisions,  and  a  great  quantity  of  artillery, 
upon  the  right  flank  of^the  nosition  of  Uie 
allies,  and  the  division  ot  Morand  and 
Wittenberg  carried  the  ground  which 
formed  their  point  tPappui.*  At  three 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  whiTe  the 
event  of  the  battle  still  seemed  doubtful,  a 
heavy  firing  was  heard  along  a  line  of 
three  leagues,  which  served  to  announce 


*  At  this  mooMnt,  a  ihell  thrown  from  one  of 
the  enemy*!  mortari  fell  within  ten  yards  of  the 
•pot  where  the  Cmperon  of  RuMia  and  the  King 
oT  Pruami,  who  were  penonally  present  in  the 
battle,  were  conveninf  .  A  Prmaian  veteran  of 
artillOTy  no  aooner  saw  the  ahell  take  ground, 
than,  with  an  intrepid  preMooe  of  mind,  he  ran 
up  to  the  spot,  and  extinguished  the  fusee  before 
the  combustiblea  exploded.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
who  witnessed  this  action,  instantly  called  the 
nllani  veteran,  and  demanded  his  name  and  his 
limgth  of  service,  adding— ^*  You  shall  be  re- 
waned,  my  brave  fellow;  and  hero  on  the  spot  I 
pttxnote  you  to  the  rank  of  an  officer."—**  Ah ! 
your  m^esty,"  exclaimed  the  roan,  *'I  humbly 
thank  yon  for  this  gracious  mark  of  your  favour, 
bnt  I  camMH  accept  it;  I  might  have  been  a  oor- 
ponl  yean  ago,  bat— I  could  not  read.    Your 


majeety  however,  I  hope,  will  not  be  displeaaed 
if  I  mention  that  the  pay  of  an  officer  would 
make  my  family  and  myself  happy  for  life."  l^ie 


mention  that  the  pay  of  an  officer  would 

ft  my  family  and  myself  happy  for  life."  l^ie 

king  nnderrtood  him ;  his  boon  was  nanted,  and 
ifae  Older  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  addea  by  his  sove- 
reign, and  the  order  of  St  Oeoige  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia. — life  and  Caiiq»arfM  t^FidA- 
wtartkal  Blucher,  by  Oeneral  Count  Uruianau, 
9N  34* 


that  the  allies  had  begun  their  retreat,  and 
that  victory  had  once  more  ranged  herself 
under  the  French  eagles.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Marshal  Ney  and 
General  Lauriston  arrived  at  Wurtzchen. 
and  Marshal  Marmont,  after  occupying  all 
the  intrenched  villages  and  redoubt  which 
the  allies  had  evacuated,  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Hochkirch,  and  thus  took  the 
whole  of  the  left  of  the  retreating  army  in 
flank. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
the  DolicjLof  the  allies  had  been  rather  to 
break  off  a  battle  before  it  was  ended,  if 
its  tendency  was  obviously  unfavourable, 
than  to  risk  every  thing  by  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  chance  of  a  total  defeat;  and 
as  the  whole  contest  in  the  battle  o(  the 
21st,  which  maybe  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  had 
actually  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  they 
availed  themselves  of  their  undisputed 
superiority  in  cavalry  to  secure  their  re- 
treat This  movement  was  made  in  the 
face  of  day,  with  the  most  perfect  order  > 
and  regularity,  in  two  columns.  The 
Russian  troops  of  the  centre  and  left  took 
the  direction  of  Hochkirch;  the  Prussians 
that  of  Wurchen ;  and  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  and  General  Kleist,  with  the  re- 
serves of  Prussian  cavalry,  drew  up  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  heights  of  Goerlitz, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  Mar- 
shal Ney  and  General  Lauriston. 

In  the  stupendous  battles  of  the  20th 
and  21st,  the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed 
and  wounded,  as  stated  in  their  own  bul- 
letins, amounted  to  from  eleven  to  twelve 
thousand  men ;  and  it  is  on  the  same  au- 
thority asserted,  that  the  loss  of  the. allies 
exceeded,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison* 
ers,  thirtv  thousand  men.  In  the  details 
published  by  the  allies,  a  very  different 
statement  is  given ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
once  for  all,  that  whatever  confidence  may 
be  reposed  in  official  accoiuts  as  to  the 
movements  and  operations  of  armies,  no 
reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the 

fmblished  returns  of  numbers,  as  far  at 
east  as  the  statement  made  by  one  party 
regards  the  loss  of  the  opposing  army; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  accurate  information  on  this  point, 
that  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, which  axe  always  written  with 
great  candour  and  fairness,  seldom  hazard 
even  a  conjecture  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy. 
The  neighbonrhood  of  Baut%en,  which 
on  the  1 9th  exhibited  the  most  luxuriant 
crops,  was  on  the  21st  blasted  by  the 
deadly  blight  of  war — the  affrighted  in- 
habitants driven  to  the  woods,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  transformed  into  a  wil- 
derness.   On  the  22d,  the  allied  armies 
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continued  their  retreat,  and  were  parsued 
by  the  French  to  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
Ruckenback,  where  the  combat  was  re- 
newed, chiefl]^  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
two  armies.  In  the  early  part  of  ttie  day, 
the  pursuers  were  repulsed,  but,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  allies,  the  French  were 
enabled  to  bring  up  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry,  and  thus  to  turn  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  in  their  favour.  At  seven 
o*clock  in  the  evening.  Marshal  Duroc,  the 
Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain of  France,  being  on  a  small  eminence, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goeiiitz,  along 
with  Marsnal  Mortier  and  General  Kir^- 
ner,  one  of  the  last  balls  fired  by  the  allies 
struck  the  ground  close  to  Marshal  Mor- 
tier, dreadfully  lacerated  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  Marshal  Duroc,  and  killed 
General  Kirgener  on  the  spot.  Duroc  felt 
that  he  was  mortally  wounded;  in  less 
than  twelve  hours  he  expired.* 

On  the  23d,  at  nine  oVlock  in  the  morn- 
ing, General  Regnier  entered  Goerlitz; 
and  while  one  part  of  the  French  army  ad- 
vanced into  Silesia,  another  took  the  route 
towards  Berlin.  On  the  24th,  Ney,  Lau- 
riston,  and  Regnier,  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Neiss,  and  on  the  ^ 25th  that  of  the 
Queiss.  The  allied  armies  in  their  retreat 
seemed  to  have  deviated  from  the  direct 
line  towards  the  Oder,  and  to  have  moved 
upon  Schweidnitz.  This  change  in  the 
direction  of  their  retreat  was  probably  oc- 
casioned by  their  desire  to  occupy  the 


*  The  following  particulan  of  thelaat  interview 
between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Martha! 
Duroc  hia  personal  friend  and  constant  compa- 
nion in  arms,  are  ffiven  in  the  twenty-eeoond  bul- 
letin of  the  French  army :  **  As  soon  as  the  posts 
were  placed,  and  the  army  had  taken  its  bivoa- 
ac^ues,  the  emperor  went  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Friuli.  He  found  him  perfectly  master  of  him- 
self, and  showing  the  greatest  aatig  fnid.  The 
dake  offered  his  hand  to  the  em|)er(ir,  who  pressed 
it  to  hii  lips.  '  My  whole  life,'  said  he  to  him, '  has 
been  consecrated  to  your  service,  nor  do  I  regret 
its  loss,  but  for  the  use  it  might  have  been  of  to 
yott  !'--^  Duroc  r  cried  the  emperor,  *  there  is  a 
Ufa  to  come;  it  is  there  yon  are  going  to  wait  for 
me,  and  where  we  shall  one  day  meet  again/ — 
*  Yes,  sire,  but  that  will  not  be  these  thirty  years, 
when  you  will  have  triumphed  over  your  ene- 
mies, and  realiied  all  the  hopes  of  your  country. 
I  have  lived  an  honeat  man— I  have  nothin|^  to 
reproach  myself  with.  I  leave  a  daughter  behind 
me— your  nu^jesty  will  fulfil  the  place  of  a  fiither 
to  her.*  The  emperor  again  g[rasDed  the  hand 
(rf'the  grand  marsikal,  and  remamea  for  a  ciuarter 
of  an  hour  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  right 
hand,  in  profound  silence.  Tlie  grand  marshal 
was  the  first  who  broke  this  silence  :  'Ah,  sire!' 
said  he, '  leave  me ;  this  sight  gives  yon  oain !' 
The  emperor,  supporting  himself  on  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  hoiee, 
quitted  the  Duke  of  Friuli,  without  being  able  to 
say  more  than  'Farewell— my  friend.'  His 
majesty  then  returned  to  his  tent,  nor  would  he 
receive  any  penon  the  whole  of  that  night" 
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Strong  places  of  Silesia,  and  by  a  hope 
that  Bonaparte  would  not  dare  to  follow 
them  so  far  into  that  country.  lo  this, 
however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  pur- 
suit was  so  rapid,  that  within  ten  days 
from  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  one  division  of 
the  French  army  had  advanced  one  hun- 
dred miles  into  Silesia ;  the  blockade  of 
Glogau,  one  of  the  important  keys  of  the 
Oder,  was  raised ;  and  the  French  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Breslau,  the  capital 
of  Silesia. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  passing  events ;  nor  was  it  a  timid 
and  inactive  neutrality  that  this  court  was 
prepared  to  maintain.  Armaments  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  were  completed  io 
every  part  of  the  Austrian  territories ;  and 
troops  were  poured  into  Bohemia,  and 
placed  in  an  attitude  of  observation.  It 
appeared  probable  that  the  scale  into  which 
this  power  might  throw  herself  would  pre- 
ponderate ;  the  destinies  of  Europe  were 
field  in  her  hands ;  and  to  obtain  her  fa- 
vour became  the  grand  object  of  the  belli* 
gerants.  Bonaparte,  before  he  left  Dres- 
den, had  announced,  through  the  medium 
of  his  official  paper,  that  he  had  acceded 
to  a  proposition  made  by  Austria,  for  as- 
sembling a  congress  at  Prague ;  but  Aus- 
tria af^rwards  declared  that  no  such  pro- 
position had  been  made  to  her,  and  aa 
assertion,  thus  unauthorized,  appeared  sin* 
gular  and  offensive. 

This  power,  however,  was  not  unwilling 
to  interpose  her  exertions  towards  putting 
a  stop  to  further  hostilities:  she  viewed 
with  disquietude  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  and  saw  her  frontiers  in  danger  of 
being  again  encircled  by  the  legions  of 
Napoleon.  Under  her  mediation,  an  ar- 
mistice was  accordingly  concluded;  hos- 
tilities between  the  contending  armies 
ceased  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  and  ratified  on  the  4th. 
By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  the  line 
of  demarcation  for  the  allied  armies  ex- 
tended from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  to 
the  Oder,  through  Bettlem  and  Althorf ; 
the  line  of  the  French  army  extended  from 
Bohemia  to  Lahn,  and  thence  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Katzbach  to  the  Oder; 
the  space  between  the  respective  lines  <^ 
demarcation,  including  the  city  of  Breslau, 
being  declared  neutral.  Accordingto  this 
arrangement,  nearly  the  whole  of  rrussia 
was  left  in  the  occupation  of  the  allies ; 
the  whole  of  Saxony,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  in  the  possessioQ 
of  the  French ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Dant- 
zic,  Zamose,  Modlin,  Stettin,  and  Custrin, 
in  which  were  French  garrisons,  besieged 
by  the  allies,  were  to  be  victualled  every 
five  days.    Hostilities  were  not  to  be  com- 
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menced  till  the  SOth  of  July,  or  till  six 
days  after  the  denanciation  of  the  armis- 
tice at  the  respectire  head-qaarters. 

Preparations  on  an  exteasive  scale  were 
in  the  mean  time  carried  on  throughout  all 
the  prorinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchv, 
as  well  as  in  such  of  the  districts  of  north- 
ern Germany  as  had  been  liberated  from 
French  influence.  Every  private  object 
gave  place  for  the  moment  to  the  grand 
views  of  national  safety.  Levies  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  regular  army  were 
mSle  to  a  very  sreat  extent.  A  numerous 
and  well  disciplined  militia,  called  land- 
wehr,  was  raised,  and  thelandsturm  swell- 
ed the  number,  if  it.  did  not  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  national  defenders.  Austria 
was  scarcely  less  indefatigable  in  com- 
pleting her  establishments.  From  ^e 
moment  that  the  Russian  arms  had  acquir- 
ed the  ascendency,  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  councils  of  Austria. 
All  the  men  of  influence  began  to  exclaim, 
that  the  time  had  arrived  to  retrieve  her 
afiairs,  and  to  rescue  herself  from  the  state 
of  humiliation  into  which  she  had  sunk. 
Russia  offered,  now  that  she  had  delivered 
herself,  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  other 
nations;  and  from  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  ample  co-operation  mi^ht  with  cer- 
tainty be  expected.  Austria,  however, 
after  such  a  succession  of  disasters,  and 
so  many  disappointments,  shrunk  from  tak- 
ing at  once  any  decided  step ;  and  even 
employed  a  considerable  share  of  dissimula- 
tion to  conceal  from  the  French  the  change 
which  bad  taken  place  in  her  councils. 

Napoleon  lavished  offers,  entreaties,  and 
protestations ;  half  of  the  Prussian  monar- 
chy was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Austria,  which  would  restore  to  him 
ii\  his  former  ascendency.  To  these 
offers,  Austria  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  but  her 
policy  rendered  her  active  in  negotiating 
the  armistice,  and  in  forwarding  the  assem- 
blage of  a  congress  at  Prague.  The  same 
policy  determined  her  to  support  no  terms 
of  peace,  which  should  not  nave  for  their 
basis  the  limitation  of  the  French  influence 
in  Germany ;  and  Bonaparte  no  sooner  as- 
certained the  character  of  her  overtures, 
than  he  accounted  Austria  his  enemy,  and 
determined  again  to  try  the  fate  of  arms. 

Efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French 
emperor    to   draw   reinforcements    from 


every  quarter.  Some  veteran  corps  of  the 
army  of  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  been 
left  untoncned,  began  their  march  from  the 
Elbe.  The  viceroy,  who,  on  the  first  inti- 
mation of  an  armistice  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  had  repaired  to  Italy,  assembled 
an  army  upon  the  Adige,  with  the  view  of 
menacing  Austria  on  that  side;  and  all 
Europe,  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Tagus, 
rang  with  the  din  of  ai^ns.  Althou?h 
the  armistice  was  prolonged  from  the 
30th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August,  still 
there  appeared  little  prospect  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  of  the  belli- 
gerants.  Before  the  end  of  July,  most  of 
uie  members  of  the  confess  were  assem- 
bled at  Prague;  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne  and  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
his  Privy  Counsellor  D^Ansett ;  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Baron  Humboldt ;  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Count  Mettemich;  it 
was  likewise  said,  that  an  accredited  min- 
ister from  England  was  present  at  the  con- 
gress, but  no  notice  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment was  given,  except  in  the  French 
official  paper.  At  this  congress,  little 
seems  to  have  been  effected ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Francis  soon  found,  that  neither  of 
the  belligerant  parties  were  disposed  to 
terminate  hostilities  on  such  conaitions  as 
would  be  acceded  to  by  the  other.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Kin^  of  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  the  imperial  mediator  him- 
self, were  naturally  and  laudably  desirous 
of  rescuing  Germany  from  the  French 
yoke,  or  at  least  of  restoring  to  its  inde- 
pendence that  part  of  Germany  which 
constituted  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  with  these  views  it  was  pro- 
posed— that  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  should 
be  abolished ;  that  the  Prussian  fortresses 
should  be  sunendered  to  their  legitimate 
severely ;  that  Austria  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  that 
Hamburg  and  Lubec  should  be  restored  to 
their  independence ;  and  that  the  confede^ 
ration  of  the  Rhine  should  be  dissolved. 
These  terms  were  positively  rejected  by 
Bonaparte ;  the  armistice  was  denounced ; 
and  that  event,  which  will  be  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  which 
involved  the  re-establishment  of  the  long- 
lost  balance  of  Europe,  occurred  on  the 
10th  of  August. 
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The  denunciation  of  the  armistice  was 
immediately  followed  hj  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria,  against  France. 
The  manifesto  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  on  this  occasion  took  a  retrospect 
of  the  wars  in  which  France  and  Austria 
had  been  en^ged,  and  dwelt  particularly 
on  those  which  had  occurred  smce  Napo- 
leon obtained  the  supreme  power. 

This  paper  began  oy  declaring  his  impe- 
rial majesty^s  love  of  peace,  and  by  assur- 
ing the  world,  that  he  was  actuated  in  the 
war  he  had  now  undertaken  by  no  wish 
for  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  but 
merely  by  a  wish  to  avert  the  danger  to 
which  the  social  system  was  exposed,  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  a  lawless  and  ambi- 
tious power.  The  emperor  complained  of 
the  destructive  system  adopted  by  the 
enemy,  by  which  commercial  intercourse 
was  suspended  between  nations.  On  every 
occasion,  the  emperor  had  been  anxious  to 
remain  at  peace ;  he  had  even  made  sacri- 
fices which  no  consideration  but  his  hope 
of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  Europe,  could  have  drawn. 
from  him ;  nothing,  however,  whichi  he 
could  do,  or  sacrifice,  or  abstain  from  do- 
in?,  not  even  a  ready  and  full  compliance 
with  the  demands,  and  an  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Napoleon,  were  of  any  avail. 
The  lamentable  conviction  was  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  the  object  of  the  French 
emperor  extended  to  thb  subj nation  of 
Europe;  and  that,  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects,  must  be  considered 
as  of  no  moment.  Still,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
main at  peace ;  and  he  resolved  to  submit 
to  that  sacrifice— which  was  the  greatest 
he  could  make  as  a  sovereign,  and  as  a 
father — ^the  sacrifice  of  his  own  daughter. 
The  year  1810  was  not  yet  closed,  when, 
in  an  evil  hour,  Bonaparte  resolved  to 
seize  a  large  portion  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  rob  the  free  cities  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  Lubec,  first  of  their 
political,  and  then  of  their  commercial, 
existence.  The  scheme  was  adopted  upon 
the  arbitrary  pretext,  that  the  war  with 


England  required  it;  and  seemed  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  great  usurpations,  by 
which  one-half  of  Germany  was  to  become 
a  French  province,  and  Bonaparte  the  ab- 
solute ruler  of  the  continent.  Alluding  to 
the  war  against  Russia,  and  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  policy  of  Austria  in 
that  war,  it  was  remarked — *'That  die 
campaign  of  1812  furnished  a  memorable 
example  of  the  failure  of  an  undertaking 
supported  by  ^gantic  power,  and  conduct- 
ed by  a  captam  of  the  first  rank,  when,  in 
the  Confidence  of  great  military  talents,  he 
despises  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  nature.'*  Then  was 
brought  on  an  important  revolution  in  all 
the  political  relations  of  Europe.  The  con- 
federacy of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den, presented  a  point  of  union  to  all 
neighbouring  states.  Prussia  seized  that 
favourable  moment,  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  allies.  The  hatred  of  fo- 
reign dominion  burst  forth  on  all  sides. 
The  crisis  was  not  neglected  hj  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1812,  steps  had  been  taken  to  dis- 
pose Napoleon  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
policy ;  but  he  declared  he  would  hear  cf 
no  proposition  for  peace  that  should  violate 
the  French  empire,  in  the  French  sense  of 
the  word.  At  the  same  time,  eventual 
conditions,  with  which  this  self-created 
boundary  did  not  seem  to  have  any  rela- 
tion, were  spoken  of,  at  one  time  with 
menacing  indignation,  and  at  another  with 
bitter  contempt,  as  if  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  declare  in  terms  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct the  resolution  of  the  French  emperor, 
not  to  make  to  the  repose  of  the  world 
even  one  single  nominal  sacrifice. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  Napoleon 
suggested  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
defection  from  France,  and  observed  that 
it  depended  upon  Austria  herself  to  a8d 
the  most  important  and  flourishing  of  the 
Prussian  provinces  to  her  own  states. 
Austria,  however,  resisted  these  proposi 
tions  to  engage  her  in  acts  of  spoliation, 
and  felt  that  the  restoration  of  the  Prus* 
sian  monarchy  was  essential  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe.    Towards  the  close 
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of  the  month  of  June,  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  aand  strong,  was  stationed  near  Munich. 
sent  a  minister  to  Dresden,  and  a  conven-  ^  A  considerable  force,  under  Marshal  Da- 
ttOD  was  concluded,  accepting  the  media-   voust,  defended   Holstein  and  Hamburv, 


tion  of  Austria  in  the  negotiation  for  a  ge- 
neral peace;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  ef- 
fected, of  a  preliminary  continental  peace. 
The  congress  was  to  be  opened  on  tne  5th 
of  July ;  and  the  armistice  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  10th  of  August.  In  the 
mean  time,  Austria  resolved  once  more  to 
try  the  British  government.  The  French 
emperor  received  the  proposal  with  appa- 
rent approbation,  and  offered  a  passage  to 
the  Austrian  minister,  throuffn  France. 
But  difficulties  arose ;  the  French  passports 
were  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
last  they  were  entirely  refused.  During 
this  interval,  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
plenipotentiaries  were  named,  and  arrived 
at  Pia^rue.  France  still  procrastinated ;  a 
French  minister  arrived,  but  he  had  no 
orders  to  proceed  to  business  until  Uie  ap- 
pwance  of  a  plenipotentiary,  who  drd  not 
join  the  congress  till  the  28th  of  July. 
Formal  and  minute  discussions  rendered 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  mediating  power 
abortive.  The  powers  of  the  French  ne- 
godator  were  unnecessarily  circumscribed ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  August,  that 
he  gave  in  a  new  declaration,  by  which  the 
negotiation  was  not  brought  one  step  nearer 
to  a  close.  After  an  useless  exchange  of 
notes,  the  10th  of  August  arrived — ^the 
congress  was  At  an  end,  and  Austria  had 
no  remedy,  no  resource,  but  to  take  up 
arms.  Such  was  the  substance  of  this 
highly  important  exposition  of  the  causes 
which  determined  Austria  once  more  to 
appeal  to  arms. 

The  French  army,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  armistice,  equalled  perhaps,  in  numeri- 
cal amount,  those  of  aJl  the  other  powers 
united.  At  no  former  period,  probably, 
had  Napoleon  been  at  the  head  ot  an  army 
more  numerous.  The  main  body,  under 
his  own  immediate  command,  may  be  esti- 
mated without  exaggeration  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Availing  himself  of 
the  nature  of  the  country,  he  had  establish- 
ed a  strongly  fortified  line  on  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier,  beginning  at  Wittenburg,  and 
passing  through  Torgau  and  Dresden,  to 
his  intrenched  camp  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Bohemian  mountains.  Between 
this  line  and  the  Silesian  frontier,  his  main 
army  was  stationed ;  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia,  Marshal  Mortier  was  stationed, 
with  seventy  thousand  men,  including  a 
large  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Spree ;  and 
Marslial  Ney,  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber, occupied  Bautzen.  The  Saxons  were 
at  Goerleta.  On  the  Maine,  there  was  an 
army  of  reserve,  under  Aagereau ;  and  an 
army  of  Bavarians,  about  twenty-five  thott- 


and  threatened  Poraerania;  and  the  com- 
munication of  this  corps  with  the  army  ot 
Dresden,  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
French  on  the  middle  Elbe^  were  imper- 
fectly maintained  by  the  garrison  of  Mag- 
deburg. 

The  allies  occupied  a  line  much  more 
extended.  The  accession  of  Austria,  he- 
sides  making  a  large  addition  to  their 
force,  brought  with  it  also  the  advantage 
of  turning  the  barrier  of  the  Elbe,  as  that 
river  flows  for  many  miles  through  Bohe- 
mia, and  could  now  be  passed  by  the  allies 
without  opposition.  In  Bohemia,  there- 
fore, the  grand  army,  consisting  of  the 
whole  Austrian  force,  augmented  by  large 
Russian  and  Prussian  detachments  from 
Silesia,  took  its  position.  The  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Toplitz,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  between  Dresden  and  Prague. 
Marshal  Blucher  commanded  a  very  large 
force  in  Silesia,  consisting  partly  of  Rus* 
sian  and  Prussian  regulars,  and  partly  of  a 
large  body  of  well-organized  militia,  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Tiie  Crown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Berlin, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. This  force,  which  was  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
was  composed  of  the  whole  Swedish  force, 
of  large  corps  of  Russian  and  Prussian 
regulars,  of  the  militia  of  Brandenburg, 
and  the  troops  levied  in  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  other  districts  in  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny. On  one  side,  this  anny  observed  Da- 
voust  and  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg;  on 
the  other,  it  covered  the  Prussian  capital, 
and  was  prepared  to  act  as  circumstanees 
might  require  against  the  French  grand 
anny. 

lliese  positions  of  the  allies,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  do  not  appear  advanta- 
geous. This  whole  force  was  divided  into 
Siree  corps,  acting  separately,  at  a  distance 
from  eacn  other,  ana  maintaining  only  a 
circuitous  and  imperfect  communication. 
The  French  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
the  centre,  completely  united,  and  ready  to 
direct  its  entire  force  asainst  any  of  the 
allied  divisions.  The  allied  jrenerals  un- 
derstood and  obviated  the  disadvantagPB 
of  their  position.  They  were  always  care- 
ful, when  the  enemy  approached  m  supe- 
rior force,  to  retire,  and  watch  the  favoura- 
ble moment  for  attack  when  that  force  had 
withdrawn  to  another  point.  This  plan, 
which  depended  for  success  upon  accuracy 
of  information,  was  greatly  aided  by  their 
possessing,  in  the  Cossacks,  the  best  light 
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cavalry  in  the  world ;  and,  by  a  happy 
combination  of  skill,  caution,  and  valour, 
they  were  enabled  to  prevent  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  they  laboured,  from  af- 
fecting the  final  issue  of  the  campaiffn. 

On  the  crisis  now  approaching,  the  fate 
of  Europe  depended.  Military  talents  of 
the  highest  order  were  to  be  exerted; 
armies  formed  on  the  most  giffantic  scale 
were  to  be  put  in  motion ;  and  operations 
were  about  to  be  undertaken,  in  compari- 
son of  which  many  of  the  most  renowned 
battles  which  fill  the  pages  of  history  are 
mere  skirmishes.  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, were  ranged  on  one  side;  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Italy,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, and  the  minor  states  of  Germany,  on 
the  other;  and  whether  the  mind  con- 
templates the  vast  tract  of  country  over 
which  the  desolations  of  war  were  to 
sweep,  Uie  wide  waste  of  human  life,  or 
the  vast  issue  at  stake,  no  preceding  pe- 
riod since  the  political  formation  of  modern 
Europe,  had  borne  interests  so  mighty,  and 
occurrences  so  pregnant  with  curses  or 
blessings,  suspended  in  tiie  uncertain  ba- 
lance of  military  fortune.  The  cause  of 
the  allies  was  now  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  man  distinguished  as  one  of  the  great- 
est soldiers  of  modem  times.  General 
Moreau,  having  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  lend  his  aid 
in  this  ffreat  struggle,  had  embarked  and 
sailed  from  America  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  arrived  at  Gottenburg  on  the 
26th  of  July.  On  the  4th  of  August,  he 
again  embarked  at  Ystadt,  in  a  Swedish 
brig,  for  Stralsund,  where  he  was  met  by 
the  Prince-royal  of  Sweden,  his  early 
friend  and  con^panlon  in  arms,  and  a  plan 
of  military  operations  for  the  approacning 
campaign  was  concerted. 

Tne  first  movements  of  importance  made 
by  the  French  army,  after  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  armistice,  were  in  the  direction 
of  Berlin,  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden. 
All  the  reports  of  the  secret  agents  had  an- 
nounced, on  the  evening  of  the  2lBt  of  Au- 
gust, that  the  French  were  concentrating 
tne  corps  of  Marshals  Oudinot  and  Victor, 
and  of  Generals  Bertrand  and  Regnier, 
amounting  to  more  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  in  the  environs  of  Baruth,  and  every 
thing  indicated  a  raffid  march  upon  Berlin. 
Od  ^e  22d,  the  army  of  the  crown-prince 
quitted  Potsdam,  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  hostile  armies  met 
in  the  village  of  Gross  Beren.  Here  a 
smart  action  took  place,  and  the  French, 
after  having  sustained  a  severe  loss,  re- 
tired without  attempting  to  bring  on  a  ge- 


neral engagement,  and  fell  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  Dresden. 

While  the  army  of  the  north  was  thus 
employed.  General  Bincher,  who  com- 
manded in  Silesia,  passed  the  Bohr,  the 
boundary  of  Lusatia,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, and  drove  in  all  the  French  corps  by 
which  that  river  was  defended.  On  the 
.  arrival  of  a  large  reinforcement,  headed  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  Blucher  measured 
bacK  his  steps,  and  was  pursued  by  the 
enemy  to  the  banks  of  tne  Katzbach,  a 
ri^er  rendered  famous  by  a  signal  victory 
gained  by  Frederick  the  Great.  On  the 
22d,  Napoleon  received  intelligence  that 
th&  allies  had  made  a  rapid  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hmi  off  from  the 
line  of  the  Elbe,  by  seizing  Dresden. 
When  this  information  was  receive,  the 
French  emperor  was  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  that  city ; 
but  the  crisis  was  urgent;  he  instantly 
commenced  his  march,  accompanied  by  a 
strongbody  of  troops ;  and  though  the  wea- 
ther, during  the  whole  time,  was  most  tem- 
pestuous, he  reached  Dresden  on  the  26th, 
a  few  hours  before  the  allies  appeared  in 
siffht  of  that  place. 

No  operation  of  importance  occurred  in 
Silesia  oetween  the  23d  and  26th  ;  but  on 
the  latter  of  these  days.  General  Blucher, 
who,  with  his  usual  penetration,  had  per- 
ceived that  Napoleon,  the  main  spring  of 
action,  was  no  longer  with  his  Silesian 
army,  determined  to  advance  from  Jauer 
to  the  Katzbach,  and  to  attack  the  enemy. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  battle  be- 
gan, amidst  a  tremendous  and  continued 
rain,  which  so  much  darkened  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  every  movement  was  rendered 
difficult  and  embarrassing.  To  the  left  of 
the  village  of  Eichholz,  a  commanding 
ground,  which  became  the  key  of  the  Prus- 
sian position,  was  lined  with  artillery  by 
General  Sacken,  while  a  battery  of  twelve 
pounders  poured  its  murderous  discharges 
upon  the  enemy's  columns,  which  were 
forced  slowly  and  disadvantageously  to 
deploy  between  Weinberg  and  Eichholz. 
This  was  the  moment  seized  bv  General 
Blucher  for  a  general  attack.  With  a  de- 
gree of  impetuosity,  and  a  heroic  disregard 
of  danger,  that  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
armv,  the  whole  line  of  battle  now  precipi- 
tated itself  on  the  enemy.  The  incessant 
rain  had  rendered  fire-arms  useless;  not 
a  musket  could  be  fired,  when  with  loud 
shouts  and  reiterated  huzzas,  a  conflict 
with  the  bayonet  took  place,  the  most  san- 
guinary, desperate,  and  destructive,  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  battles. 
Whole  columns  of  the  enemy  were  over- 
powered by  the  physical  strength  of  the  al- 
lies, and  suddenly  transformea  into  fright 
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ful  heaps  of  woanded,  dead,  and  djing^.  No 
prisoners  were  made  at  this  penod  of  the 
bVLU\e--^^forward$/  forwards /^^  was  the 
watchword,  and  deau  stalked  in  hideous 
majesty  before  the  impenetrable  files  of  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  columns.  On  the 
left  win^.  General  Langeron  had  to  sus- 
tain the  most  furious  attacks ;  twice,  did 
GedSlal  Lauriston  succeed  in  carrying  the 
heights  of  the  Russian  position,  and  twice 
was  he  driven  from  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Prench  impetuosity  here 
found  Itself  resisted  by  tne  adamantine 
steadiness  of  Russian  braverr  and  de- 
Totedness.  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  com- 
manded the  French  annjr  on  this  occasion, 
finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  attempted,  as  a 
forlorn  hope,  a  mnd  charge  ot  cavalry, 
but  this  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  seek  safety  across  the  foam- 
ing streams  of  the  Katzbach  and  the 
Neisse,  which,  swollen  as  they  were  by  the 
torrents  from  the  Bleyberg  mountains, 
could  be  passed  only  with  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  This  sanguinarv  battle,  by 
which  the  gigantic  plans  of  Napoleon  re- 
ceived a  severe  checL,  commenced  at  three 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  neiffhbour- 
hood  of  Jauer,  and  was  terminatea  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Katz- 
bach. The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army, 
which  fled  across  the  Bohr,  was  continued 
on  the  37th  and  28th,  and  on  the  29th 
General  Blucher  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  exclaimed— 
**  Silesia  is  delivered !  Your  bayonets,  and 
the  nervous  strength  of  your  arm,  drove 
your  enemies  down  the  steeps  of  the  rag- 
ing Neisse  and  the  Katzbacn.  One  hun- 
dred and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tumbrils,  the  camp  hospital 
of  the  enemy,  his  provisions,  a  seneral  of 
division,  two  generals  of  brigade,  a  great 
nnmber  of  colonels,  staff  and  other  ofilcers, 
eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  two  eagles, 
and  other  trophies,  have  fallen  into  your 
hands.  Let  us  sin?  praises  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  by  whose  help  you  have  overthrown 
your  enemies,  and  return  thanks  to  him 
who  has  given  us  the  victory  !*' 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
grand  plan  of  the  allies,  formed  by  Gene- 
ral Moreau  and  the  Prince-royal  of  Swe- 
den, was  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  dif- 
ferent columns  of  the  allied  armies  were 
to  debouch  from  the  mountains  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  by  rushing  through  the  passes, 
to  place  the  enemy  in  a  situation  of  the 
mpst  imminent  daneer.  The  effect  of  this 
operation  was  partly  defeated  by  the  ar- 
dent precipitancy  of  some  of  the  troops, 
who  pushed  on  with  so  much  eagerness, 
that  the  right  division  was  brought  into 


action  before  the  other  columns  had  gained 
their  stations.  When  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon entered  Dresden  from  Silesia,  at  eisht 
o'clock. in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Au- 
'  gust,  the  grand  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  sove- 
reigns,  was  before  that  city.  The  allied 
.  amay  at  that  time  crowned  all  the  hills 
which  surround  Dresden,  and  had  ap- 
'  preached  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
I  to  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  French 
I  posts.  At  noon,  all  was  tranquil,  but  to 
!  an  eye  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  war,  this 
calm  was  the  delusive  precursor  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
aflemoon,  six  columns  of  the  allied  army, 
each  preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
descended  into  the  plain,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  French  redoubts.  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  fire 
became  terrible,  and  one  of  the  redoubts 
was  silenced.  At  five  o'clock,  a  part  of 
the  French  reserve  was  engaged,  and 
several  shells  fell  in  the  town.  Housed  to 
the  greatest  exertions  bv  the  urgency  of 
the  danger.  Napoleon  ordered  the  King  of 
Naples  to  march  with  General  Latour 
Maubourflr*s  cavalry  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
four  divisions  of  the  young  guards  de- 
bouched through  the  o^tes  of^Pima  and 
Plauen.  The  effect  of  these  efforts  was 
to  force  the  allies  back  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremity  of  their  position,  and  to 
cover  the  field  with  the  dead. 

On  the  27th,  the  weather  was  dreadful, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  the  allies  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  drive  tihe  French  from  the  city.  But 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  im<? 
possible  to  effect  a  practicable  breach  in 
the  walls,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  allied  army,  finding  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  surroundeld  and  cut  off 
from  Uieir  communication  with  Bohemia, 
resolved  upon  a  retreat. 

The  French,  having  thus  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  assailants,  marched  out  of 
the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  to 
harass  them  in  their  retreat.  Napoleon, 
availing  himself  of  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  he  had  placed  his  enemies, 
ordered  an  immense  number  of  cannon  to 
be  brought  out  of  the  city,  and  the  battle 
was  renewed  by  a  heavy  cannonade  on 
both  sides,  accompanied  by  charones  of 
cavalry.  After  several  hours,  the  French 
army,  perceiving  that  they  could  make  no 
impression,  withdrew  into  Dresden;  and 
the  allies  having  failed  in  their  object  of 
cutting  off  Napoleon  from  the  line  of  the 
Elbe,  retreatea  into  the  valley  of  Toplitz* 
in  Bohemia.    According  to  the  Frencn  ac 
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counts,  the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  this  series 
of  engagements,  amounted  to  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  forty 
pairs  of  colours,  and  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non; while  their  loss  was  e^timat«d  at 
only  four  thousand.*  But  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  events  in  these  battles  was  the 
death  of  General  Moreau ;  who  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  a  cannon,  fired  by  the 
French  imperial  guard  on  the  27th,  while 
that  general  was  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  which, 
passing  through  his  horse,  carried  off  both 
nis  legs.  This  dreadful  wound  did  not 
immecUately  prove  mortal ;  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  battle  on  a  lit- 
ter, made  of  Cossack^s  pikes,  and  after 
undergoing  repeated  operations,  died  on 
the  3d  of  September^  at  Laun,  in  Bohe- 
mia. 

Bonaparte,  who  considered  the  rout  and 
discomfiture  of  the  allies  as  complete,  and 
who  represented  the  Austrian  division  of 
the  army  to  be  almost  annihilated,  de- 
spatched General  Vandamme  with  a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  into  Bohemia.  With  this  force,  the 
French  general  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Pirna, 
and  had  actually  gained  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  when  the  Russians,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Osterman,  forced 
their  way  through  the  hostile  ranks  with 
the  bayonet.  On  two  successive  days,  the 
30th  and  the  31st,  the  enemy  were  attack- 
ed with  great  vicrour,  and  being  at  length 
put  to  a  general  rout,  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  abandoned  their  giins  and 
standards,  and  retreated  in  all  directions. 
Vandamme,  and  six  other  generals,  were 
taken;  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  six 
standards,  and  about  ten  thousand  prison- 
ers, rewarded  the  gallant  exertions  of  the 
allies. 

The  north  of  Germany,  where  the 
crown-prince  commanded,  now  became 
the  theatre  of  events  of  fte3i  importance. 
The  allies  having  retired  from  before 
Dresden,  Bonaparte  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  despatch  a  strong  force  towards 
Berlin ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  was  appointed  on 
that  service.  Af^r  the  repulse  of  the 
French  on  the  23d  of  August,  the  crown- 
prince,  finding  that  he  was  not  opposed  by 
an.  equal  force,  determined  to  taxe  advan- 
tage of  his  superior  numbers,  and  moved 
towards  the  Elbe,  with  the  intention  to 
cross  that  river,  and  to  march  upon  Leip- 
zic.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Rabenstein,  his 
march  was  arrested  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  enemy,  under  Marshal  Ney,  was 
m  full  march  upon  Juterbock,  and  that  the 
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Prussian  army,  under  Genenl  fiulow, 
which  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men, 
was  threatened  with  an  immediate  attack. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the 
crown-prince  changed  his  route,  and  arrived 
at  Juterbock,  by  forced  marches,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Prussian  army,  after  having  sustained 
the  unequal  combat  with  distinguished 
gallantry  for  several  hours,  was  nearly 
overpowered  by  numbers.  For  a  moment, 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  halted,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  in  order  of  battle ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  seventy 
battalions,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  advanced  in  columns  to  Uie  at- 
tack, preceded  by  four  thousand  Rusfuan 
and  Swedish  cavalry,  who  bad  advanced 
at  full  speed,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing some  points  against  which  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed. 
At  the  sight  of  this  immense  army  coming 
up  to  the  assistance  of  a  foe  against  whom 
the  enemy  had  scarcely  made  any  impres- 
sion, the  French  first  wavered,  and  then 
fled  with  precipitation.  In  their  retreat* 
they  were  charged  by  the  numerous  caval- 
ry of  the  allies,  with  so  much  impetuosity 
that  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  ut- 
most disorder  ensued.  The  result  of  the 
battle  of  Juterbock,  or  of  Donnewitz,  by 
which  name  it  has  been  sometimes  called, 
was  five  thousand  prisoners,  three  stand- 
ards, thirty  pieces  ot  cannon,  and  two  hun- 
dred ammunition  wagons,  while  six  thou- 
sand French  troops  lay  dead  upon  the 
field.*  The  enemy,  after  their  defeat,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  rallv ;  and  besides  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  others  were  taken  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  by  General  Wo- 
beser,  at  Gahna,  on  their  way  to  Dresden. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  amounted,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  to  five  thousand  men ; 
"but  the  result  of  this  day,*'  says  the 
crown-prince,  "  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
consolation  of  evenr  true  patriot,  who  will 
find  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try ensured  by  the  death  of  these  brave 
men.  The  heroic  example  shown  on  this 
occasion  by  the  Prussian  army,  is  calcu- 
lated to  exist  for  ever  in  the  annals  of 
military  feme,  and  to  inspire  all  those  who 
fight  for  the  independence  of  Germany.^* 
It  was  already  obvious  that  the  star  ot 
Napoleon's  destiny  had  begun  to  loae  its 
lustre,  and  General  Regnier,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  his  oenerals,  determining 
apparently  not  to  outuve  the  military  glory 
of  his  country,  remained  a  long  time  on 
the  field,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  w  sharp* 
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shooters  of  the  allies,  in  the  situation  of  a 
man  desirous  of  death. 

The  situation  of  Bonaparte  was  now  be- 
coming eyery  day  more  critical.  The  al- 
lies, indeed,  had  been  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempts to  take  Dresden,  but  they  still  acted 
upon  a  plan  of  consummate  skill,  and  per- 
formed all  their  operations  with  actiyitj, 
decision,  and  promptitude.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  plan  upon  which  the^  now 
acted,  was  to  gather  all  their  forces  in  the 
route  between  Dresden  and  Leipzic,  so  as 
completely  to  cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat  in 
that  direction  to  France.  In  order  to  effect 
this  purpose,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  and  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  and  while  one  part  of  the  allied 
army  adyanced  towards  Dresden  from  the 
valley  of  Toplitz,  on  the  side  of  Bohemia, 
the  corps  under  General  Blucher  made 
similar  demonstrations  on  the  side  of  Sile- 
sia, advancing  and  retreating  successiyely, 
till  the  troops  of  the  enemy  were  complete- 
ly exhausted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  al- 
lies were  receiving  powerful  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  par- 
ticular exerted  his  utmost  energies  to  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  successful  termination. 
In  addition  to  large  bodies  of  regular 
troops,  the  Cossacks  were  receiving  con- 
tinual reinforcements  from  the  bamcs  of 
the  Don ;  and  in  the  situation  of  the  French 
army  these  light  troops  rendered  the  most 
essential  service,  by  intercepting  the  com- 
munication with  France,  and  cutting  off 
the  supplies.  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was 
to  attacK  the  allies,  to  impede  their  ad- 
vance, and  by  menaces  to  gain  time,  either 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  dangerous 
predicament  in  which  he  was  placed,  or  to 
maneuvre  the  armies  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed, out  of  their  position.  The  latter 
object,  he  was  not  able  to  effect.  After 
repeated  marches  and  counter-marches  to 
and  from  the  Bohemian  frontier,  the  grand 
allied  army  remained  on  the  spot  to  which 
it  had  retired  after  the  battle  of  Dresden ; 
so  that  in  this  quarter  his  repeated  move- 
ments were  unayailing,  while  time  was 
afforded  to  the  allied  armies  in  other  parts 
to  press  forward  to  close  in  upon  hiln. 
Dnrinff  all  this  time,  his  numerical  strength 
was  daily  decreasing.  The  sword  had 
done  much,  sickness  had  scarcely  done 
less,  and  repeated  rencontres,  with  the  ac- 
companying privations,  depressed  the  spi- 
rits and  hopes  of  the  whole  army.  In  Uie 
month  of  September,  while  Napoleon  yet 
dung  to  Dresden,  more  than  five  thousand 
letters  were  seized,  principally  by  the  vi- 
gitance  of  the  Cossacks,  upon  French 
couriers ;  and  these  letters,  which  gave  the 
most  gloomy  details  of  the  French  army, 
inrere  all  written  in  a  style  of  despondency. 
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Great,. however,  as  were  the  advantages 
of  the  allies,  yet  in  the  present  relative  po- 
sition of  the  armies,  there  was  little  pros- 
pect that  they  would  immediately  inflict 
any  fatal  blow  by  the  superior  force  which 
they  had  at  their  disposal.  Napoleon, 
from  his  central  situation,  could  still  com- 
mand a  temporary  superiority  at  any  point 
which  was  seriously  threatened.  The 
grand  army  had  appeared  before  Dresden, 
but  had  again  retreated.  General  Bluche: 
had  repeatedly  approaohed  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Elbe,  but  a  hundred  thousand  men 
defended  the  passa^  of  that  river ;  and 
he  beat  in  vain  against  this  impregnable 
barrier.  While  these  operations  were  tak- 
ing place  to  the  south  and  east  of  Dresden, 
the  crown-prince,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
north,  prepared  to  pass  the  Elbe  at  Ross- 
lau,  and  to  interpose  a  considerable  force 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  on  the 
enemy's  line  of  march. 

At  the  same  time,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  the  Russian  General  Czer- 
nicheff,  against  Cassel,  which  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  brilliant  success.  Never 
were  decision,  talents,  and  valour,  more 
eminently  displayed  than  on  this  occasion. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  General  Czer- 
nicheff  marched  to  the  Elbe,  and,  after 
making  a  lateral  movement  to  avoid  a 
Westpnalian  corps,  under  General  Bastinel- 
lar,  he  arrived  on  the  37th  on  Cassel,  and 
invested  that  city.  The  Cossacks,  and 
the  hussars  of  Izum,  were  now  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy's  battalions  stationed  at 
Bettenhausen,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and  such  were  the  vigour  and  success  of 
the  charge,  that,  after  capturing  the  guns, 
and  makmg  four  hundred  prisoners,  the  re- 
mainder of^the  enemy's  force  was  dispers- 
ed, and  the  fugitives  pursued  to  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  intru- 
sive King  of  Westphalia,  alarmed  by  this 
unexpected  visit,  collected  two  battalions 
of  guards,  and  a  thousand  horse,  with 
which  he  fled  from  his  capital  by  the  road 
leading  to  Francfort ;  and  on  the  30th,  Ge- 
neral Czemicheff  entered  Cassel  by  capi- 
tulation, where  the  Russians  were  received 
by  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic demonstrations  of  joy.  The  West^ 
phalian  troops  being  now  left  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations, 
a  large  proportion  ot  them  ranered  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  allies ;  and 
a  fatal  blow  was  thus  struck  against 
French  influence  in  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. 

Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Bonaparte  more 

Erosperons  in  Itely :  Beanhamois  had,  in 
is  arrival  in  that  country,  succeeded  on 
collecting  a  large  army ;  but  their  efforts 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed  f  sad  when  the 
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Austrian  General  Nugent  advanced,  the 
viceroy  found  himself  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  towards 
Venice. 

These  events,  which  in  ordinary  times 
wo'ild  have  heen  considered  as  important, 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  continent 
scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  the  puh- 
lie :  all  thoughts  and  conjectures  were  nxed 
upon  Dresden  and  its  vicinity.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
hurg,  to  whom  theicommand  of  the  allied 
army  in  Bohemia  was  C9nfided,  had  suc- 
fieeded  in  forming  a  communication  with 
(General  Blucher  at  Gobel,  and  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Prussian  line,  a  communi- 
cation was  also  opened  with  the  crown- 
])rince  at  Bautzen.  On  the  advance  of  the 
allies  to  Gobel,  Prince  Poniatowski  was 
posted  at  that  place,  but  he  was  now  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  a  station  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Dresden,  while  Marshal  Macdo- 
nald  was  at  the  same  time  oblig^ed  to  take 
up  a  position  on  the  Spree,  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  same  city.  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  who  had  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
tJie  Elbe  with  the  6tli  corps,  was  recalled, 
and  sent  with  the  cavalry,  under  the  King 
of  Naples,  to  Grossen  Hayn,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Dresden,  to  check  the 
Swedes,  who  were  advancing  in  that  di- 
rection. Marshal  Ney,  after  his  defeat  at 
^uterbock,  took  shelter  under  the  cannon 
of  Torgau,  from  which  station  he  had  not 
removed  at  the  period  now  under  conside- 
ration. Such  were  the  positions  of  the 
armies,  and  the  state  of  affairs,  about  the 
middle  of  September.  On  the  14th,  the 
grand  allied  army  again  advanced  from  the 
valley  of  Toplitz,  driving  back  the  1st, 
'2d,  and  14tk  corps  of  the  French  army, 
which,  with  the  guards,  were  posted  on 
the  frontiers.  Again,  was  Bonaparte  com- 
pelled to  leave  this  city,  in  order  to  rein- 
force his  advanced  divisions ;  and  the  15th 
and  16th  were  spent  in  forcing  the  allies 
hack  into  Bohemia. 

The  French  emperor  conld  no  longer 
oonceal  his  situation  from  the  people  of 
France :  he  had  in  his  bulletins  spoxen  of 
success  almost  uninterrupted,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  acknow- 
ledged bis  inability  either  to  advance,  or 
to  make  head  against  the  formidable  con- 
federacy by  wiiich  he  was  assailed.  But 
the  truth  could  not  be  concealed:  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  his 
perilous  situation  unless  large  reii^orce- 
ments  were  sent  to  his  rescue,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  delay.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  October  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
French  senate  was  held,  at  which  Uamba- 
eeres,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  after  sobmittuig 


,to  that  assembly  the  long-delayed  report 
concerning  thr  war  with  Austria  and  Swe- 
den, distinctly  avowed  that  the  emperor* s 
means  were  not  adequate  to  the  emeriren- 
cy  of  his  situation ;  and  called  on  them  for 
a  fresh  levy  of  two  hundred  and  eighty' 
thousand  men.  On  this  occasion,  tlie  em- 
press was  brought  forward,  to  declare,  that 
the  enemies  of  France  wished  to  destroy 
her  allies,  to  punish  them  for  their  fidelity, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  bosom  of 
France  itself.  Acquainted  for  four  years 
with  the  most  intimate  thoughts  of  her 
august  spouse,  the  empress  knew  with 
w&t  sentiments  he  would  be  agitated, 
upon  a  degraded  throne,  and  under  a  crown 
without  glory — and  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  their  national  honour,  she 
conjured  all  Frenchmen  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  their  country. 

But  this  call  was  made  too  late:  the 
allies.  Ion?  before  the  senatus  con^ultum  of 
the  4th  of  October  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  had  executed  their  grand  plan  cl 
operations.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, which  was  occupied  principally  in 
military  movements,  Uie  allied  forces  had 
been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Genera] 
Benningsen,  at  the  head  of  a  Russian 
corps  of  forty  thousand  men.  The  Het-« 
man  Platoff,  the  Cossack  chief,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  absent  from  the  great 
theatre  of  active  operations,  now  re-ap* 
peared,  and  his  warriors  formed  part  of 
General  Benningsen's  corpf,  which  joined 
the  grand  army  in  Bohemia.  This  seasona- 
ble reinforcement  determined  the  leaders 
of  that  army  to  make  a  movement  on  the 
left,  and,  ascending  from  Bohemia,  to  in- 
terpose between  Dresden  and  the  commu- 
nication with  the  Rhine.  Platoff,  with  his 
Cossacks,  led  the  advance,  and  vanquished 
a  French  corps,  under  General  Lefebvre, 
which  had  been  despatched  to  clear  the 
road  from  Dresden.  The  allied  army,  in 
(]uitting  the  Bohemian  frontier,  proceeded 
in  three  divisions  towards  Leipzic,  the 
force  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
amounting  to  ninety  thousand,  and  tha 
Anstrians  to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  armies  of  the  crown-prince  and  Gene- 
ral Blucher,  amounting  together  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  made  a 
combined  movement  on  the  5th  of  October 
in  the  direction  of  Leipzic,  and  by  the  9(h 
the  whole  of  the  combined  armies  formed 
a  line  in  Bonaparte's  rear,  stretching  from 
Dessau  to  the  Bohemian  mountains.  Nevei 
perhaps  was  a  military  operation  accom- 
plished by  BO  extensive  and  simultaneous 
a  movement.  The  allies  had  now  effected 
their  great  preliminary  design,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill, boldness 
ana  energy  displayed  upon  this  occasion* 
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An  erent  now  occnrred  of  the  most  em- 
hnrrassing  nature  to  France.  Bavaria  had 
fong  been  the  ally  of  that  state,  but 
whether  attached  by  fear  or  fiivour,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  alliances  of 
states,  formed  and  nurtured  under  the  sun- 
beams of  prosperity,  are  seldom  found  ca- 
pable of  withstandingr  the  chilling  blasts 
of  adversity.  Bonaparte  had  certainly 
oeen  liberal  to  Bavaria;  he  had  aggran- 
dized that  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  evidently  wished  to  raise  her  up 
as  a  barrier  to  protect  the  French  territory. 
But  she  had  m  the  ware  of  France  been 
treated  as  a  vassal ;  she  had  been  obliged 
to  unite  her  forces  to  the  French  armies, 
and  to  send  them  to  he  extremities  of 
Europe,  to  shed  theh  Vlood  in  ware  in 
which  they  could  fee.  tio  interest.  A  su- 
perior Austrian  corps,  under  Prince  Reuss, 
had  already  entered  the  Bavarian  territory ; 
and  the  French  army  assembled  on  me 
Maine,  and  from  which  Bonaparte  had 
promised  assistance  to  Bavaria,  had,  in  the 
exigency  of  his  affaire,  been  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  the  Elbe.  Maximilian  Joseph, 
therefore,  suddenly  determined  to  dissolve 
all  the  ties  which  united  him  to  France, 
and  to  afford  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  his 
fnll  and  cordial  co-operation.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  and  concert  between  Austria  and 
Bavaria  was  accordingly  signed  by  Prince 
Reuss  and  General  Wrede,  on  the  8th  of 
October ;  and  the  Bavarian  general,  with 
thirty*five  thousand  Bavarian  troops  and 
twenty-five  thousand  Austrians  unaer  his 
command,  immediately  communictited  with 
the  combined  armies. 

In  this  most  alarming  state  of  al*  «ira.  Na- 
poleon was  reduced  to  the  absolute  lecessity 
of  commencing  his  retreat,  and  u  i  the  7th 
of  October  he  quitted  Dresden,  accompa- 
nied by  the  royal  family  of  Sax  my.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  rational  motire 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  French 
emperor  clunor  to  the  Saxon  capital,  unless 
it  be  supposed  that  he  was  under  the  same 
infatuation  which  seized  him  during  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  led  him  to  advance, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  into  a  hostile 
and  barren  country,  and  to  continue  at 
Moscow  till  retreat  was  almost  impossible. 
To  every  man  not  blinded  by  passion  or 
obstinacy,  it  must  have  been  apparent, 
that  by  lingering  at  Dresden,  his  own 
forces  were  gradually  reduced  in  nnmber 
and  stfHngth,  while  those  of  his  enemy  were 
daily  accumulating,  and  placing  them- 
f^elveti  in  a  situation  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  France. 

The  march  of  the  French  army,  on  its 
departure  from  Dresden,  was  not  directed 
upon  Ijeip«ic,  but  upon  Wittenburg ;  Ber- 
lin seemed  to  be  its  ulterior  object,  and 


the  utmost  alarm  seized  that  capital.  The 
crown-prince,  and  Genera]  Blucher,  upor 
learning  this  new  direction  of  the  Frencl 
army,  dthough  they  could  not  anticipate 
from  it  any  unfavourable  issue  to  the  con- 
test, detenfiined  to  follow  close  in  the  rear 
of  Napoleon,  to  be  ready  to  assail  him  gt 
any  point  against  which  he  might  direct 
his  operations.  With  this  view,  they  re- 
crossed  the  Saale  and  the  E  later,  and  were 
preparing  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  when  they  learned  that  a  completn 
change  was  observable  in  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  It  now  appeared,  that  the 
French  division  which  had  passed  the 
Elbe,  and  threatened  Berlin,  had  been  re- 
called, and  that  all  the  different  corps  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Leipzic,  where 
the  fate  of  Europe  was  soon  to  be  decided. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Bonaparte  for  this 
sudden  change  In  his  plan  of  operations, 
was  the  intelligence  just  received,  that 
Bavaria  had  not  only  dissolved  the  alli- 
ance which  had  so  long  united  her  to 
France,  but  had  concluded  with  the  allies 
a  trea^  of  co-operation.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated,  this  instance  of  vacillation  in  the 
councils  of  the  French  commander,  was 
the  source  of  irreparable  injury  to  his  af- 
faire ;  by  not  marching  at  once  from  Dres- 
den to  Leipzic  and  the  Saale,  he  suffered 
the  allies  to  conduct  their  operations  un- 
molested in  -his  rear;  and  he  was  after 
wards  driven  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  if 
was  too  late  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
might  have  been  denved  from  more  vigor- 
ous and  decisive  measures. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived at  Leipzic,  and  found  that  place  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  troops;  but  the 
city  was  surrounded  by  hostile  armies. 
The  united  force  of  General  Blucher  and 
the  crown-prince,  extended  on  the  north 
from  the  Mulda  to  the  Saale;  and  the 
army  of  Silesia  communicated  along  the 
Saale  with  the  grand  army,  which  extended 
to  the  south  from  that  river  to  the  Mulda. 
According  to  this  disposition  of  the  allied 
forces,  the  two  armies  touched  each  other 
at  the  extremities,  and  though  they  were 
separated  at  other  points,  yet  even  their 
opposite  lines  were  so  nearly  in  contact 
that  they  could  communicate  by  signals, 
and  hear  distinctly  the  sound  of  each  other's 
cannon. 

The  16th  of  October,  die  day  immedi- 
ately following  the  arrival  of  Napoleon, 
was  fixed  upon  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies, for  a  general  attack  on  all  the  French 
positions  round  Leipzic;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion the  following  order  of  the  day  was 
issued : — 
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•*  Brave  WBrrion!  The  rooet  important  epoch 
of  this  sacred  struggle  is  arriTed.  The  decisive 
hour  is  striking :  prepare  for  the  t!ght  That  tie 
which  binds  poweriol  nations  together  lor  one 
and  the  same  object,  will  be  drawn  closer  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Russians,  Auatrians,  Prussians, 
troo  combat  for  the  same  cause;  you  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  £urope,  for  the  independence  of  your 
country,  for  the  honour  and  immortality  of  your 
name.  One  for  all !  All  for  one !  Let  this  be  your 
rallying  cry  when  rushing  to  battle.  Be  ftithlul 
to  it  in  the  decisive  moment,  and  victory  is  youis.** 

This  energetic  appeal  to  the  army  ex- 
cited the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  On  the 
north,  the  French  division  under  Marshal 
Ney,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
corps,  commanded  by  Count  Bertrand, 
Marshal  Marmont,  and  General  Regnier, 
occupied  a  line  about  four  miles  in  extent, 
stretching  from  Leipzic  slong  the  roads  to 
Dessau  and  Magdeburg.  The  army  of 
the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden  formed  the 
left  of  the  opposite  line,  reaching  from 
Wetten  to  Zarlug  On  the  right,  nearer 
Leipzic,  was  General  Blucher,  with  his 
hean-quarters  pushed  to  Gross  Kirgal,  and 
it  was  determined  that  on  this  side  the 
grand  effort  should  be  made.  At  mid-day, 
a  furious  onset  was  made  by  the  Prussian 
cavalrv,  which  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
the  advanced  villages  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied; but  they  tenaciously  held  the 
woody  ground  on  their  riffht,  and  main- 
tained  themselves  in  the  villaffes  of  Mock- 
em  and  Makau,  on  the  left  of  their  posi- 
tion. In  the  former  of  these  viUa^s,  a 
bloody  contest  ensued.  Five  times  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  General  D' Yorck,  but 
at  lenffth  the  victorious  Silesians  carried 
all  before  them,  and  drove  the  French  force 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Partha.  The 
Russians,  euually  with  their  brave  allies 
in  arms,  made  the  most  ffallant  efforts  in 
the  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Wetteritz ; 
and  the  Toss  of  the  French  in  this  battle, 
as  sfated  on  the  authority  of  the  London 
Gazette,  was  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
twelve  ^ousand  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, one  eagle,  and  many  caissons; 
while  the  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand  men. 

While  this  contest  was  raging  to  the 
north  of  Leipzic,  a  separate,  and  still  more 
furious  battle,  was  /ought  on  the  south, 
between  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  was 
advancing  towards  Leipzic  by  ttie  road  of 
Lutzen;  and  that  portion  of  the  French 
army  which  was  commanded  by  Bonar 
parte  in  person  The  attack  was  made  by 
the  allies  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  principal  operations  took  place  on 
the  side  of  Wadiau  and  Liebertwolkwitz. 
At  eleven  o'clock.  Marshal  Macdonald 
showed  himself  in  advance  before  Holz- 
hausen,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Gene- 
ral LauristoQ,  svoceeded  in  forcing  Gene- 


ral Count  Klenan  to  evacuate  the  nneitioti 
he    had    occupied    near    Gross    Poesna. 
Count  Klenau,  having  obtained  reinforce- 
ments, ordered  a   succession  of  attao^a 
to  be  made  on  the  enemy  at  Seyfartshayn 
and  Gross  Possna,  and  these  posts  weie, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.    On  the  side  of  Wachao, 
the  enemy,  aided  by  fresh  troops,  pressed 
forward  with  so  much  vigour,   that  the 
Prince  of  Wirtembtirg  was  obliged    to 
make  a  retrograde  movement ;  and  Trinoe 
Schwartzenberg,  being  apprized  that  Na- 
poleon was  making  his  great  effort  in  thie 
auarter,  immediately  ordered  up  into  line 
le  whole  of  the  Austrian  reserves.     At 
the  moment  that  the  Austrian  reserved  c»» 
valry,  under  General  Count  Nostits,  was 
debouching  in  advance  of  Grobem,  the 
French  dragoon-ffuards  and  Polish  cavalry, 
under  General  Letort,  had  already  pene^ 
trated  to  the  vicini^  of  that  village,  and 
several  of  the  battalions  of  infantry,  drawn 
up  in  sauare  masses,  were  following  in 
close  oraer.    In  this  emergency,  General 
Nostitz  charged  the  enemy's  cavalry  at 
the  head  of  uree  regiments  of  Austrian 
cuirassiers;    and   the  charge  was  made 
with  so  much  energy,  that  the  cavalry  was 
broken,  and  several  squares  of   French 
guards  put  completely  to  the  rout*    Na- 
poleon, finding  all  his  attempts  to  gain 
ground  in  this  quarter  frustrated,  now  de- 
termined to  repeat  his  attacks  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg;  and  for  thi?  pur- 
pose, the  corps  of  cavalry  under  General 
Latour  Maubourg,  headed  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  was  brought  into  action.    In  this 
quarter,  the  French  infantry  greatly  out- 
numbered the  Russians,  and  tl^  allies  had 
only  ten  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  on  th«^ 
spot.    The  enemy,  fevoured  by  the  natm« 
of  the  ground,  advanced   to  the  charge 
with  impetuosity,  and  were  actually  on  the 
point  of  breaking  through  the  confederate 
army  and  cutting  off  the  right  win^,  when 
the   Emperor  Alexander,  perceiving  the 
critical  situation  in  which  the  army  was 
placed,  and  fully  aware  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  ensue,  ordered, 
at  this  decisive  moment,  the  reserve  of 
the  Cossack  guards  to  charge  the  enemy. 
The  charge  was  irresistible;  the  French 
horse  were  broken  and  dispersed ;  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  captured  cannon  were  re» 
taken,  and  the  disasters  of  the  day  were 
retrieved.     According  to  the  reports  of 
those  who  witnessed  &is  battle,  the  French 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot — the  allies 
like  rocks  of  granite;  the  former  fooghl 
like  men — the  latter  like  lions.    On  the 
approach  of  night,  both  parties,  inspired 
with  mutual  respect,  desisted  from  hostili^ 
ties.    The  hattlee  of  the  16th,  whack  ex-^ 
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i  oTer  a  circle  of  many  miles,  and  of 
^rhieh  Leipzic  may  be  considered  as  the 
OMitre,  were  not  altogether  so  favourable 
to  the  allied  aims  as  tneir  numeric^  sape- 
riority,  and  the  san^ine  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  German  independence,  migrht 
have  suggested:  nor  had  Napoleon  any 
reason  for  exaltation,  though  all  the  bells 
of  Leipzic  were  put  in'  motion  by  French 
command  to  celebrate  the  victory.  The 
momentary  advantages  acquired  by  the 
(oourage  and  constancy  of  his  troops,  were 
productive  of  no  important  consequences, 
and  the  rivers  of  blood  shed  on  the  16tii 
may  be  said  to  have  flowed  in  vain. 

The  17th  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  replacing  the  eighty  thousand  cannon 
balls  which  had  been  fired  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  by  the  allies  in  bringing  up 
their  reinforcements.  On  the  advance  of 
the  allies  from  Bohemia,  General  Benning- 
•en,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  had  been 
left  to  observe  Dresden ;  but  when  Napo- 
leon quitted  that  capital,  and  left  it  defend- 
ed by  General  St.  Cyr  alone,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  sixteen  thousand  men,  so  large  a 
force  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation.  The  Russian  general 
was  therefore  directed  to  leave  merely  a 
detachment  before  the  Saxon  capital,  and 
with  the  whole  of  his  remaining  force  to 
posh  forward  without  delay  to  join  the 
grand  army.  During  the  17th,  some  minor 
ehangee  were  made  in  the  French  army. 
On  the  north,  the  troops  were  drawn  be- 
hind the  river  Partha ;  on  the  south  they 
retiied  from  Leobert,  Walkowitz,  and 
Wachar,  where  the  battle  of  the  16th  had 
been  fought,  into  the  interior  line  round 
LeiDzic ;  and  on  the  same  day  they  suc- 
oeeded  in  making  an  opening  through  the 
allied  line  alon?  the  Saale,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Weissenfels,  thus  at  once  securing 
to  themselves  a  retreat,  and  intercepting 
the  free  communication  between  the  allied 
armies. 

On  the  18th,  Field-marshal  Prince 
Sehwartzenberg,  having  brought  up  all  his 
reinforcements,  determined  to  execute  the 
designs  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  to 
bring  the  fate  of  Europe  to  its  final  crisis. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Napoleon 
was  on  the  field.  He  approached  within 
two  leagues  of  Leipzic,  and  stationed  his 
army,  the  ri^t  at  Connewitz,  the  centre 
At  Probstheyda,  and  the  left  at  Sletteritz, 
villafles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  plac- 
ing himself  in  the  mill  of  Ta.  On  his 
side  Marshal  Ney  ranged  his  troops  oppo- 
site the  Silesian  army,  under  Greneral  Blu- 
cher,  upon  the  Par&ia.  The  6th  corps 
was  at  Schoenfeld,  and  the  3d  and  the  7th 
;»Ioog  the  Partha  at  Neutsch  and  Teekla. 
The  Dttke  of  Padua,  with  Genera)  Dom- 
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browski,  guarded  the  position  and  the  su* 
burb  of  Leipzic  upon  the  Halle  road ;  while 
General  Bertrana  marched  upon  Lutzen 
and  Weissenfels,  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication with  Erfurt. 

The  ffrand  army  of  the  allies,  which 
was  under  arms  by  the  dawn  of  day,  was 
divided  into  three  columns :  the  first,  under 
the  command  of  General  Bennin^sen,  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  from  Seymrtshayn 
in  the  direction  of  Holzhausen ;  the  second, 
commanded  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
was  destined  to  advance  against  the  heights 
of  Wachau ;  and  the  third,  under  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Homburff,  formed  the  reserve. 
In  the  execution  of  this  plan  of  combined 
operation,  the  army  of  Silesia,  commanded 
by  General  Blucher,  was  appointed  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  Partha ;  while  the  north- 
em  army,  under  the  crown-prince,  had  or- 
ders to  advance  direct  upon  Leipzic. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
first  column  of  the  grand  army  advanced 
in  three  divisions  against  the  enemy,  and 
after  outflanking  Marshal  Macdonald,  car- 
ried the  villages  of  Holzhausen  and  Znck- 
elhausen.  At  ten,  the  second  column, 
under  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  pene- 
trated to  Wachau,  and  having  repulsed 
some  detachments  of  the  enemy,  occupied 
that  village  with  two  brigades.  The  corps 
of  Russians  under  Count  Wittgenstein  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  rear  of  General 
Kleist,  who  formed  the  advanced-guard, 
and  the  two  corps  drew  up  in  battle  array, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Probstheyda.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  two  brigades, 
headed  by  Prince  Auffustus  of  Prussia, 
and  General  Pirch,  belonging  to  Kleist's 
corps,  received  orders  to  storm  the  village 
of  Probstheyda.  This  village,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  Napoleon's  troops, 
and  mi^t  be  called  the  key  of  his  posi- 
tion, was  occupied  by  a  large  French 
force,  cpnsisting  of  the  2d  corps,  under 
Marshal  Victor,  and  apart  of  the  5th  corps, 
exclusive  of  the  reinlorcements  from  the 
^ards,  which  were  successively  thrown 
m  from  the  reserve.  The  place  itself  was 
defended  by  more  than  eight  thousand  in- 
fantry ;  and  batteries  on  both  sides  of  tho 
village  spread  death  and  destruction 
through  the  advancing  columns.  The  gal- 
lant Prussians,  undismayed  by  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  storm- 
ed and  carried  the  place  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  This  success  however  was  only 
transient :  the  French  dirision,  supported 
by  the  reserve,  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
the  Prussians,  in  their  turn,  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  the  extremity  of  the  village.  At 
this  moment,  a  corps  of  the  enemy  attempt- 
ed to  take  the  retreating  army  in  flank, 
but  a  regiment  of  West  Prassians  fell  upon 
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the  pursuers,  aod  impulsed  them  with  loss. 
This  advantage  enabled  the  Prussian  bri- 
gades to  storm  and  carry  the  village  a 
second  time ;  and  a  second  time  the  ene- 
my, by  force  of  numerical  strength,  suc- 
ceedea  in  depriving  them  of  their  conquest 
A  detachment  frpm  the  corps  of  Count 
Wittgenstein  was  now  ordered  up  to  the 
assistance  of  Prince  Augustus;  but  not- 
withstanding a  heavy  cannonade  on  the 
solid  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and 
a  murderous  fire  of  firrapC'Shot  on  his  ca- 
valry, he  still  retained  possession  of  Probs- 
theyda,  and  all  the  efforts  made  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  that  position  proved  un- 
availing. 

Prodigious  as  were  the  efforts  on  this 
day  of  the  confederate  arnty^,  to  make  an 
impression  on  Napoleon's  line  of  positions, 
(ei  the  conflict  was  marked  by  no  particu- 
lar feature,  nor  distinguished  by  any  bold 
maneuvre,  or  striking  vicissitude:  physi- 
cal force  supplied  the  place  of  military 
skill,  and  a  series  of  regular  assaults, 
bloody  and  obstinate,  seemed  to  have  form- 
ed the  general  characteristic  of  the  battle 
of  Leipzic.  The  theatre  of  these  immense 
operations  extended  over  a  circle  of  many 
miles,  within  which  death  was  dispersed 
at  the  same  moment  from  the  mouths  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the 
field  of  battle,  were  congregated  three  em- 
perors, two  sovereign  pnnces,  and  the 
neir-apparent  to  a  crown ;  more  than  half 
a  million  of  warriors,  drawn  from  every 
region  of  their  widely  extended  dominions, 
formed  tlie  combatants ;  and  the  stake  at 
issue  was  nothing  less  than  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
northern  army,  under  the  crown-prince, 
supported  by  the  Silesian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Blucher,  Quitted  their  position  at 
Breilenfeld,  and  nled  off*  towards  Taucha, 
where  ttiey  passed  the  river  Partha,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  General  Benning- 
sen's  anny.  Marshal  Ney  was  soon 
aware  that  his  position  behind  the  Partha 
was  forced  at  all  points  by  the  northern 
army  moving  forwards  from  Taucha,  and 
immediately  changed  his  order  of  battle, 
by  posting  the  three  corps  under  his  com- 
mand in  a  line  between  Schoenfeld  and 
Stuntz,  while  the  7th  corps  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  near  Paunsdorf.  On  this 
part  of  the  field,  the  engagement  now  be- 
came animated  in  the  extreme ;  thrice,  say 
the  French,  did  the  enemy  succeed  in 
placing  himself  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Partha,  and  thrice  did  the  Prince  of 
Moskwa  drive  him  from  that  position,  and 
sverthrow  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon, 
and  victory  still  hovered  between  the  two 


armies,  doubtful  on  which  side  to  pl9r.t 
her  standard ;  when  a  brigade  of  Saxoii 
cavalry,  the  light  artillery  of  the  7th  corps, 
and  a  battalion  of  Saxon  light  infantry,  to- 
gether with  a  brigade  of  Wirtemberg  caval- 
ry, under  General  Normann,  finding  them- 
selves on  the  point  of  being  charged  by 
the  Russian  cavalry,  marched  hastuy  for- 
wards, the  infantry  shouldering  their  fire- 
locks, and  the  cavalry  sheathing  iKeir 
swords,  and  passed  over  to  the  allien! 
The  Saxon  corps  posted  in  Paunsdorf  no 
sooner  heard  ot  this  event,  than  they  took 
the  same  resolution;  and  although  th^ 
Saxon  General  Zeschau  exerted  his  utmost 
eflforts  to  detain  his  troops  in  tlie  French 
ranks,  yet  the  whole  of  the  1st  brigade* 
consisting  of  eleven  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  tliree  codj- 
plete  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  follow^ 
the  example  of  their  brethren  in  arms,  and 
made  the  cause  of  the  confederates  their 
own — ^proving  to  conquerors,  that  the  ternir 
which  they  inspire  terminates  with  the 
power  which  has  created  it.  This  defec- 
tion of  the  allies  of  Napoleon,  at  so  criti- 
cal a  moment,  not  only  caused  an  opening 
in  the  French  lines,  but  gave  up  to  the 
crown-prince  the  important  debouch  con- 
fided to  the  Saxon  army,  which  carried  its 
hostility  to  such  a  height  as  immediately 
to  turn  its  forty  pieces  of  cannon  agaiost 
General  Durett's  division.  Disorder  now 
prevailed  in  the  French  ranks ;  the  allies 
established  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Partha,  and  soon  advanced  within  half 
a  league  of  Leipzic. 

The  French  emperor,  astonished,  but 
not  dismayed,  by  the  "  treason"*  of  the 
Saxon  troops,  instantly  despatched  Gene- 
ral Nansouty,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, in  order  to  take  in  flank  the  troop» 
which  were  advancing  along  the  Partha  to 
attack  Leinzic,  while  he  himself  was  seen 
on  the  field  proceeding  in  haste  with  a 
division  of  his  guards  to  the  village  of 
Reudnitz,  to  oppose  General  Langeron. 
The  promptitude  of  these  movements  re- 
establishea  order  in  the  French  army ;  but 
the  appearance  of  General  Count  ^ubna 
at  Molkau  arrested  the  progress  of  Nan- 
souty, and  obliged  him  to  forego  his  inten- 
tion of  outflanking  the  advanced  column 
of  the  allies.  From  some  unaccountable 
delay,  the  Swedish  artillery  had  not  ar- 
rived upon  the  field,  but  the  crown-prinoe 
found  a  substitute  in  the  cannon  of  the 
Saxons,  which,  being  supported  by  a  baw 
tery  of  Congreve's  rockets,  mowed  down 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  contributed 
materially  to  their  repulse.  Napoleon, 
from  his  post  at  Reudnitz,  pushed  forward 

*  Frtnch  bulletin  of  the  24ik  of  Ocloher. 
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a  division  of  his  guards  to  the  support  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  now  succeeded  in 
forcing  Count  Lanseron  to  retire  from  his 
position  at  Schonfeld.  The  crown-prince, 
perceiving  the  inequality  of  numbers  by 
x^hich  General  Langeron  was  pressed  and 
compelled  to  retreat,  ordered  the  Swedish 
General  Cardell  to  advance  with  twennr 
pieces  of  cannon;  and  thus  reinforced, 
JLaogeron  was  enabled  towards  the  close 
of  the  day  to  retake  the  village. 

General  Blucher,  although  he  took  no 
prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipzic, 
:^ontributed  by  his  dispositions  to  promote 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Perceiving  that 
the  enemy  was  sending  off  troops  m  his 
rear  on  the  road  to  Weissenfels,  the  veteran 
general,  with  his  usual  foresight  and 
promptitude  of  action,  detached  General 
tTYorck  with  his  whole  corps,  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  towards  Halle,  in 
hopes  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  he 
inight  reach  Weissenfels  before  the  enemy. 

The  approach  of  night  put  a  stop  to  the 
operations  of  the  conflicting  armies.  The 
enemy,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  disasters, 
had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  it  must  be 
Emitted  that  they  were  not  absolutely 
beaten  out  of  the  neld  ;  but  the  allies,  by 
bearing  up  from  all  sides  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  had  established  their  united 
force  within  a  few  miles  of  Leipzic,  and 
it  had  become  obvious  that  further  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  French  must  be 
unavailing.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Generals  Sor- 
bier  and  Dulauloy  repaired  to  his  bivouac 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  inform 
him,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  ninety- 
five  thousand  cannon-balls  had  been  fired ; 
that  the  ammunition  in  reserve  was  ex- 
hausted; and  that  there  remained  only 
sixteen  thousand  cannon-balls,  which 
would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  cannonade  of 
two  hours,  after  which  no  ammunition 
would  remain'  for  ulterior  events ;  that  the 
array  had  in  dive  days  fired  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  cannon-balls,  and 
that  a  further  supply  could  be  obtained 
only  at  Magdeburg  or  Erfurt.  This  state 
of  things  rendered  an  immediate  retreat 
indispensable,  and  Napoleon  determined 
to  march  upon  Erfurt,  tor  the  same  reason 
which  induced  him  to  march  to  Leipzic — 
to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  defection  of 
Bavaria.* 

The  passage  along  the  road  leadfng  to 
Weissenfels,  narrowed  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty, 
five  or  six  rivers  running  parallel,  and 
near  each  other,  and  requinng  bridges  for 
each,  formed  a  long  and   narrow  defile. 


•  French  bulieUn  of  the  84th  of  October. 


through  which  an  encumbered  army  could 
make  only  tardy  movements.  The  evening 
had  scarcely  closed,  when  the  French 
army  began  to  defile,  and  the  whole  of  the 
night  of  the  18th  was  occupied  in  the  re- 
treat. Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  guards,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leipzic  till  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when 
the  victorious  army  of  the  confederates, 
headed  by  their  gallant  commanders,  made 
every  preparation  to  storm  his  last  strong 
hold.  At  nine  o'clock  the  bombardment 
commenced.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  scarcely 
joined  the  army  in  front  of  Leipzic,  when 
a  Saxon  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  arrived, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  magistracy,  re- 

Jjuested  that  hostilities  might  be  suspended 
or  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  capitulation. 
The  messenger  was  received  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  person,  who  announced 
to  him  that  his  request  could  not  be  grant- 
ed; and  the  preparations  for  the  assault 
were  continued  with  undiminished  alacri- 
ty ;  when  a  second  flag  of  truce  appeared 
from  Marshal  Marmont,  with  an  offer  to 
deliver  up  the  remainder  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  if  the  French  might  be  permitted 
to  retire  unmolested,  and  the  city  spared 
a  bombardment.  These  proposals  oeing 
made  only  to  gain  time,  were  rejected,  and 
the  general  attack  had  already  begun. 
GenCTal  Sacken,  who  had  advanced  to  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  carried  the  intrench- 
ment  in  front  of  the  Halle  gate  after  a 
severe  action ;  but  a  filing  fire  of  grape- 
shot  still  retarded  his  advance,  till  Gene- 
ral Langeron,  by  order  of  General  Blucher, 
filed  on  a  body  of  troops  for  his  support 
thtough  the  meadows  of  the  Partha,  and 
after  forcing  the  enemy  to  abandon  the 
gate,  entered  the  city  as  conquerors.  The 
northern  army  commenced  its  operations 
towards  the  east ;  and  the  crown-prince 
ordered  General  Bulow  to  attack  and  oc- 
cupy Leipzic  in  that  direction.  The  gates 
were  defended  with  great  bravery,  but  no- 
thing could  withstand  the  Prussian  bay- 
onet ;  the  French  gave  way  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  all  their  aU 
tempts  to  rally  in  the  streets,  the  intrepid 
Prussians  bore  down  all  oppositt^iu,  and  oe- 
came  masters  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
town.  About  the  same  time,  the  advanced 
guard  of  General  Benningsen^s  army  en- 
tered the  city,  and  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment in  some  of  the  avenues,  put  the  ene- 
my Completely  to  the  rout.  The  immense 
quantity  of  baggage,  artillery,  and  equip- 
ages of  every  description,  relinquished  by 
the  French  army  in  their  precipitate  re- 
treat, had  choked  up  every  street,  gate- 
way, and  outlet ;  and  the  retreating  army 
exhibited  a  chaos  of  confusion  that  cannot 
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be  described,  while  each  individual  Rought 
in  flight  his  personal  safety. 

Obstinately  as  the  French  defended 
themselves,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  iron  masses  of  the  assailants.  They 
were  overthrown  in  every  quarter,  and 
finally  driven  out  of  the  city.  In  Leipzic, 
which,  including  the  suburbs,  occupies  an 
area  of  little  less  than  six  English  miles, 
scarcely  a  house  presented  itself  which 
did  not  exhibit  evidence  of  the  sanguinary 
conflict.  The  cpround  was  strewM  with 
dead  bodies,  and  the  carcasses  of  horses 
were  particularly  numerous.  The  Run- 
stadt  causeway,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Muhlgraben  or  miU-dam,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle peculiarly  horrid.  Men  and  horses 
were  everywhere  to  be  seen :  driven  into 
the  water,  they  had  there  found  a  grave, 
and  their  remains  were  now  projected  in 
hideous  groups  upon  the  surface.  Here, 
the  storming  columns  from  all  the  gates, 
guided  by  the  retiring  foe,  had  united,  and 
had  found  a  sure  mark  for  every  shot  in 
the  closely  compacted  masses  of  the  ene- 
my. But  the  most  dreadful  sight  of  all, 
was  that  which  presented  itself  in  the 
beautiful  Richter^s  garden,  once  the  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  on  that  side  where  it 
joins  the  Elster :  there,  the  cavalry  were 
engaged;  and  along  the  banks,  neads, 
arms,  and  feet,  appeared  above  the  water. 
Numbers,  in  attempting  to  ford  that  trea^ 
cherous  river,  had  perished  in  its  stream. 
The  smoking  ruins  of  whole  villages  and 
towns  consumed  by  fire,  or  of  extensive 
tracts  laid  waste  by  inundations,  exhibit  a 
melancholy  spectacle;  but  a  field  of  battle 
is  the  most  shocking  sight  that  the  eye  can 
behold.  Here,  all  kinds  of  horrors  are 
united ;  here,  death  reaps  his  richest  bar* 
vest,  and  revels  amid  a  thousand  different 
forms  of  human  suffering.* 

Napoleon  did  not  quit  Leipzic  till  ten 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  only  a  few 
minutes  previously  to  the  victorious  en- 
trance of  the  allies.  Before  his  departure, 
he  had  ordered  the  engineers  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  grand  bridge  between 
Leipzic  and  Lindenau,  with  directions  to 
blow  up  the  bridge  when  the  French 
troops  had  all  marched  over,  and  thus  to 
retard  the  advance  of  their  pursuers.  This 
duty,  by  a  strange  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  Montfort,  was  confided  to  a  corpo- 
ral and  four  sappers,  who,  ill  comprehend- 
ing the  nature  ot  the  service,  upon  hearing 
the  first  shot  discharged  from  the  ramnarts 
of  the  city,  set  fire  to  the  mine,  and  blew 
<u)  the  bridge.  When  this  explosion  took 
place,  the  whole  of  the  rear  guard  of  the 


*  Narrative  of  the  battle  of  Leipdc  by  an  eye- 
witnasB 


French  army,  under  Marshal  Macdonaki 
and  Prince  Poniatowski,  were  still  on  tJbe 
Leipzic  side  of  the  river,  with  a  park  of 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  hua- 
dred  wagons.  A  cry  of  dismay  soon  spread 
through  the  ranks,  on  the  approach  of  the 
troops  to  the  river—**  The  enemy  are  close 
upon  our  rear,  and  the  bridg^es  are  destroy- 
ed !"  was  heard  on  every  side.  The  sol 
diers  dispersed,  and  were  all  either  killc^d, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners;  Mar&hal 
Macdonald  swam  across  the  river,  but 
Prince  Poniatowski,  less  fortunate  plunged 
into  the  Elster,  and  sunk  never  more  to 
rUe.* 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Xioipaic  were 
immense  and  decisive.  The  allied  amues 
took  fifteen  general  officers,  and  among 
them  Generals  Regnier  and  Lauristoo, 
commanding  corps  d'armee.  The  body 
of  General  Dumorestier  was  found  in  the 
river,  and  more  than  a  thousand  men 
perished  in  the  stream.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  hundred  cais- 
sons, and  about  fifteen  thousand  prisoners, 
including  the  King  of  Saxony  and  all  bis 
court,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  be- 
sides several  eagles  and  colours.  The 
enemy  abandoned  more  than  twenty-three 
thousand  sick  and  wounded,  and  his  total 
loss  exceeded  sixty  thousand  men.  Ac- 
cording to  every  ctdculation,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  not  able  to  save  from  the 
general  disaster  more  than  from  seventy- 
five  to  eiffhty  thousand  troops. f  **It  is 
inconceivable,"  says  the  crown-prince,  in 
the  bulletin  from  which  we  quote,  **  how  a 
man  who  had  commanded  in  thirty  pitched 
battles,  and  who  had  exalted  himself  by 
military  glory,  in  appropriating  to  himself 
that  of  aU  the  old  French  generals,  should 
have  been  capable  of  concentrating  his 
army  in  so  unravourable  a  position  as  that 
in  which  he  had  placed  it ;  the  Elster  and 
the  Pleisse  in  his  rear,  a  marshy  ground  to 
traverse,  and.  only  a  single  bridge  for  the 

*  Prince  Jotepk  Poniatowtki,  nephew  of  Stan- 
ielatts  AuguBtus,  the  laat  King  of  Poland-  Tlua 
salknt  prince  had  long  ranked  among  the  msmi 
devoted  of  the  French  generals,  and  when  he 
perceived  that  he  waa  in  danger  of  being  cap> 
tured,  he  drew  hia  aabre,  and  turning  to  the 
officers  by  whom  he  waa  ninoonded,  aaid — 
*'  Gendemen,  it  is  better  to  ftll  with  honour  than 
to  live  diMmiced."  He  then  niahed,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  Polith  cuiraauers,  upon  the  advanrinc 
columna  of  the  allies,  and  cat  his  way  through 
their  ranks  to  the  Elster,  where  he  met  hie  frte. 
His  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Emperor  Napo. 
leon  is  attributed  to  a  hope  that  he  would  one  day 
restore  the  land  of  his  nativity  U>  that  rank  among 
nations  from  which  she  had  been  precipitated  by 
the  ambition  and  iivustice  of  the  courts  of  St 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlm. 

t  Twenty-third  bulletin  of  the  crown-priac«. 
dated  Leipzic,  October  21st,  1813. 
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pttssa^  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
three  thousand  baggage  wagons.  Every 
one  asks,  '  Is  this  the  great  captain  who 
fa^  hitherto  made  Europe  tremble  !* " 

The  allied  monarchs,  proceedinor  from 
different  quarters,  at  the  head  of  their 
guards,  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Leipzic 
about  mid-day  on  the  19th  of  October,  and 
met  in  the  great  square  of  that  city,  where 
the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation 
uf  the  Rhine,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
continental  system,  formed  the  animating 
topics  of  their  mutual  conffratulatiops. 
Never  in  the  ensanguined  annals  of  Europe, 
had  any  military  operations  been  exhibited 
(7n  so  grrand  a  scale  as  those  which,  for 
four  days,  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Leipzic.  Famine  and  pestilence, 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  war,  did  their 
part,  and  6o-operated  with  the  sword  in  the 
work  of  death.  The  city  of  Leipzic  be- 
came an  hospital.  Thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place  and  the  adjacent 
Villages  and  hamlets,  were  deprived  of 
their  homes,  stripped  of  their  all,  their 
habitations  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their 
families  left  to  perish  by  hunger.  Their 
fields,  which  had  gained  everiaating  ce- 
lebrity from  the  most  signal  of  victories, 
were,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  transformed  into  a  desert.  The  in- 
dustry of  many  years  was  annihilated  in 
a  few  hours.  All  around  was  one  wide 
waste.  The  miserable  condition  of  these 
deplorable  victims  of  the  thirst  of  con- 
quest, no  language  is  able  to  portray.* 

The  retreat  of  Napoleon  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected :  a  powerful 
army  was  behind,  and  clouds  of  Cossacks 
and  other  light  troops  were  far  advanced 
before  him;  his  line  of  march  from  the 
Saale  to  Fulda  was  strewed  with  artillery, 
baggsLge,  and  every  species  of  military 
wreck;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  im- 
pede his  movements,  the  Bavarian  army, 
amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  had 
placed  themselves  at  Hanau,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Maine.  On  the  arrival  of  Napo- 
leon at  Erfurt,  on  the  23d,  he  halted  for 
two  days,  to  reorganize  and  refresh  his  ex- 
hausted army.  To  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  he  was  pursued  by  Field-marshal 
Blacher,f  who,  by  an  unfortunate,  but 
very  natural,  calculation,  concluded  that 


•  Manorial  of  the  cify  of  Leipzic  to  the  Britiih 


t  At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Leipzie,  the 
Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  the  oommander-ln- 
chief  of  the  allied  armtei,  was  invested  by  his 
sovereign  with  the  great  cross  of  the  older  of 
Maria  Theresa;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Kiag  of  Piusita  promoted  General  Blncher  to  the 
nak  of  field-manbaL 

2P 


Bonaparte  would  endeavour  to  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  that  city.  Relieved  by  this 
movement  of  the  Silesian  army,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  placed  between  two 
fires.  Napoleon  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
upon  Hanau,  where  he  turned  the  whole 
of  his  remainin&r  force  against  the  Ba- 
varians. Gener^  Wrede,  with  the  most 
ffallant  determination,  resolved  to  sustain 
the  unequal  contest ;  but  after  a  well  con- 
tested battle,  of  eight  hours  duration,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  the  head-quarters  of 
the  French  army  were  established  at  Franc- 
fort.  On  the  7th  of  November,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  German  army,  leaving  behind 
him  all  his  conquests,  and  with  them  his 
towerin?  hopes  of  universal  dominion. 

Two  days  after  the  passa^  of  the  Rhine, 
the  French  emperor  arrived  m  Paris ;  when 
the  senate  was  immediately  convened, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men  placed, 
by  a  decree  of  that  body,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  of  war.  This  measure  was 
declared  to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  unparalleled  treachery  of  the  allies  of 
France,  at  the  battle  of  Leipzic ;  and  the 
people,  who  were  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
Poland,  were  asked  what  would  be  the 
situation  of  France,  should  the  advancing 
en^my  penetrate  into  her  territory  t  Had 
not  France  been  exhausted ;  had  she,  be- 
sides the  requisite  population  to  supply 
her  new  and  great  demand,  still  retained 
either  that  entnusiasm  by  which  she  was 
animated  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, or  that  stimulating  and  ambitious 
fondness  for  military  glory,  and  that  firm 
belief  that  Bonaparte  was  destined  to  ren- 
der her  the  mistress  of  Europe,  with  which 
she  was  so  fully  possessed  not  two  years 
before,  she  might  have  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  numerous  and  powerful  army.  But 
the  campaigns  of  Russia  and  of  Germany 
had  stripped  her  almost  of  her  efficient  mi- 
litary population ;  the  fondness  for  glory 
had  abated ;  and  not  all  the  arts  of  Napo- 
leon could  restore  it,  or  revive  that  patrio- 
tic ardour  which  distinguished  the  French 
nation,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
leagued  against  the  republic,  invaded  thei* 
country  twenty  years  tefore. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mighty  edifice 
which  Napoleon  had  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  the  independence  of  the  continent,  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  The  victory  of  Leip- 
zic, by  freeing  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Germany  from  all  apprehensions  of  hi^ 
power,  completely  dissolved  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  and  deprived  France 
of  every  efficient  ally.  The  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Naples,  indeed,  still  retained 
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the  character  of  the  friends  of  Napoleon ; 
but  the  former  was  too  remote  in  situation 
and  too  feeble  in  resources,  to  afford  him 
any  assistance,  and  the  latter,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  was  employed  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  dominions. 

It  is  the  happy  impulse  of  tyranny,  to 
pursue  the  road  to  its  own  destruction; 
and  in  Holland,  the  grievous  oppressions 
suffered  from  the  law  of  conscnption,  and 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  continental 
system,  had  inspired  every  heart  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  throw  off  the  French 
Yoke*  Under  the  pressure  of  severe  and 
long  continued  sufferings,  all  the  par- 
ties which  once  divided  and  agitated  that 
unhappy  country,  had  undergone  a  salutary 
change.  The  remembrance  of  former  evils 
and  discontents  had  faded  away,  while  the 
blessings  which  had  once  been  enjoyed 
under  the  government  of  the  house  of 
Orange  were  borne  in  mind,  with  regret 
for  the  pastf-^and  hope  for  the  future.  The 
disasters  experienced  by  the  French  army 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  had  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  national  independ- 
ence ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1 812,  the  chiefs  of  the  Orange  party  at  Uie 
Hague  met  frequently,  in  secret,  to  con- 
sult on  the  best  measures  for  freeing  their 
country  from  French  control,  and  effecting 
the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
year  1813,  Holland  remained  tranquil; 
and  the  French  government  seems  to 
have  been  lulled  by  this  tranquillity  into  a 
state  of  delusive  confidence.  Troops  were 
marched  from  all  quarters  of  that  country, 
to  join  the  army  with  which  Bonaparte 
was  about  to  attack  the  allied  forces ;  and 
no  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
respecting  the  people  of  Holland.  From 
this  period,  to  the  month  of  October  fol- 
lowing, no  circumstance  arose,  calculated 
niatenally  to  alarm  the  French  authori- 
ties ;  but  when  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Leipzic  be^n  to 
transpire,  the  confederates  at  the  Hague, 
amor.nting  to  one  hundred  in  numoer, 
judged  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  eman- 
cipate their  country,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  towards  effecting  their  object, 
hey  determined  to  enlarge  their  number 
by  the  addition  of  a  respectable  body  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  With  this  view, 
each  of  the  confederates  engaged  to  select 
from  among  his  friends,  four  individuals, 
who  without  any  mutual  concert  or  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  should  engage  to  be 
^ady,  whenever  called  upon,  &  obey  the 
command  of  the  friend  oy  whom  each 
was  selected.    Thus  thev  formed  a  band 


of  five  hundred  respectable  adherents,  se- 
lected chiefly  from  among  the  burghers  of 
the  town,  and  held  together  by  the  tenus 
of  friendship,  patriotism,  and  mutual  secu' 
rity.  At  tlie  head  of  this  band,  stood 
Count  Styrum ;  and  the  services  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Schceveningen,  a  village  on 
the  coast,  about  a  mile  from  the  Hague, 
were  secured  by  the  influence  of  an  in- 
habitant of  that  place,  of  the  name  of 
Pronck.  No  measures  were  taken  to  in- 
fluence the  people,  for  none  were  necessa- 
ry, it  being  perfectly  clear  that  their  good 
will  and  co-operation  might  be  depended 
upon,  the  moment  leaders  were  presented 
to  them  in  whom  they  could  confide. 
Count  Styrum,  whose  zeal,  courage,  and 
activity,  were  remarkable,  soon  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  the  whole  of  the  DutHi 
national  guard  at  the  Hague,  consisttn  ^  of 
three  hundred  men,  together  with  their 
colonel  (Tulling),  who  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  circumspection,  as  to  retaht, 
to  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  prefect. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  populace 
being  already  in  a  state  of  great  fermenta- 
tion, a  mob  was  collected  at  Amsterdam, 
which  immediately  proceeded  to  bum  the 
wooden  huts  in  which  the  douaniers,  or 
excise  officers,  levied  the  duties,  and  to  pil- 
lage the  house  of  the  receiver  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  refused  to  take  down  the  French 
arms.  This  tumult,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  purely  accidental,  suc- 
ceeded in  terrifying  the  French  authori- 
ties, who  on  the  next  day  quitted  the 
town ;  and  from  this  period,  the  corpota* 
tion,  and  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  idea  of  a  counter-revolution, 
attached  themselves  to  the  popular  cause. 
On  the  next  day,  a  proclamation  was 
issaed,  in  which  four-and-twenty  citizens 
were  called  on  by  name,  to  assume  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  passed  into  their  hands. 
No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
surrection at  Amsterdam,  reached  the 
Hague,  than  Count  Styrum  was  imme- 
diately appointed  governor  by  the  con- 
federates, m  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  An  instrument  was  also  drawn 
up,  summoning  a  meeting  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  members  of  the  states 
of  Holland,  in  the  years  1794-5,  and  this 
meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day.  A  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Dutch  people,  was  at  the  same  time 
issued  by  the  provisional  government,  and 
this  laconic  and  emphatic  address,  saf- 
ficiently  indicates  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion which  regulated  their  councils »»- 
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ORANGE  BOVEN  ! 

HoUukI  w  free! — ^the  alliea  advaoce  upon 
Uirecht^the  English  are  inviied— the  French  fly 
on  alJ  atdee — ^the  tea  ia  open— trade  revivei — 
party  spirit  has  ceased — wnat  has  been  lufiered 
B  forgiven  and  foigotten— men  of  importance  and 
cofMideration  are  called  to  the  govemmeni — the 
government  invites  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty 
~we  join  the  allies,  and  ibroe  the  eneray  to  sue 
ibr  peace — the  people  are  to  have  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  public  expense,  without  being  allowed 
to  plunder  or  commit  any  excess— every  one  ren- 
ders thanks  to  God—old  times  are  restored. — 
OroHge  boven  ! 

This  proclamation  was  received  by  the 
people  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
an  Orange  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  tower 
of  the  Hague,  and  similar  emblems  were 
suspended  from  almost  every  window  in 
the  town. 

It  now  became  of  great  importance  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  informed 
of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  Idth;  and  M.  M.  Perponcher  and 
Fagel  set  sail  from  Schceveningen,  with  a 
favourable  wind,  for  England,  to  offer  the 
sovereignty  to  his  most  serene  highness, 
and  to  invite  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  and 
assume  the  government.  Messengers  were 
also  despatched  in  different  directions; 
some  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  which  were  now  established  at 
Francfort,  to  urge  the  immediate  advance 
of  the  armies ;  and  others  to  the  English 
fleet,  to  solicit  their  co-operation. 

On  the  27th,  M.  Fagel  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  made  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  M. 
Van  Hogendorp,  who,  with  M.  Maasdam, 
had  been  appointed,  on  the  21st,  to  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  affairs  at  the  Hague. 
In  this  letter,  promises  were  made  of  the 
prompt  arrival  of  succours,  and  the  prince 
announced  his  intention  to  sail  as  soon  as 
TOssible  for  Holland.  On  the  30th.  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Clancarty,  arrived  off  the  Dutch  coast,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  effected  a  landing 
off  Scbleveningen,  under  a  royal  salute 
from  a  small  English  fleet  off  that  station. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  the  beach 
was  covered  with  spectators,  and  the  cry 
of  Orange  hovtn  /  was  heard  in  every  di- 
rection, accompanied  by  demonstrations  of 
joy,  approaching  to  phrensy. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  convinced  that 
unanimity  in  a  nation  is  the  only  source 
of  strength,  lost  no  time  in  giving  the 
Dotch  people  a  pledge  of  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  his  future  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, en  the  1st  of  December  an  ad- 
dress was  distributed,  in  which  it  was 
staled,  that  after  nineteen  years  of  absence, 
the  prince  received  with  the  greatest  joy 
their  unanimons  invitation  to  return  among 


them ;  and  that  he  hoped,  hy  the  blessiou 
of  Providence,  to  be  the  instrument  of 
restoring  them  to  their  former  state  of  in- 
dependence and  prosperity ;  that  this  was 
his  only  object ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  assure  them,  that  this  was  also  the 
object  of  the  combined  powers ;  that  it  waf 
particularly  the  wish  of  the  Prince-regent 
of  England,  and  of  the  British  nation.  In 
conclusion,  he  assured  them  that  he  had 
come  among  them  determined  to  pardon 
and  to  forgive  all  that  was  past,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  party  should  be  for  ever  ba- 
nished. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  the 
Hague,  a  Russian  force,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Benkendorf,  arrived 
at  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  important  fortress  of  Brielle  surren- 
dered. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  accompanied  by  the  English  em- 
bassy, made  his  entrance  into  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
plaudits,  and  proclaimed  by  the  title  of 
William  I.  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. This  proclamatioiKwas  follow- 
ed by  the  levy  and  organization  of  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  allied  armies  com- 
pleted the  triumph  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence ;  while  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secured  by  a  constitution,  combining 
many  of- the  advantages  of  that  admirable 
frame  of  government  which  seems  destined 
to  form,  at  no  distant  period,  a  model  for 
all  civilized  nations.* 

This  revolution,  though  so  sudden,  was 
not  disgraced  by  any  excesses  towards  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  by  which  the 
nation  had  so  long  been  oppressed.  The 
Dutch  showed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  instru- 
ments and  the  instigators  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  this  magnanimous  example  of 
moderation  and  prudence  contributed  pro- 
bably to  save  France,  in  the  approach- 
ing crisis,  from  the  prevalence  of  that  san- 
guinary spirit  which  too  often  prompts  the 
predominant  party  to  wreak  its  vengeance 
upon  the  fallen. 

The  British  ministry  seconded,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  exertions  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  to  liberate 
his  country  from  French  vassalage.  Par- 
liament was  assembled  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
splendid  prospects  that  were  now  opening 
on  the  continent,  and  partly  in  order  to  re- 
plenish the  public  treasury,  which  the  im- 
mense expenditure  of  the  war  in  tlie  pre- 


*  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
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sent  year  had  tended  bo  much  to  exhaast. 
Never  perhaps  did  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land exhibit  so  mnch  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion as  duriiur  this  short  session.  Mem- 
bers ^nerally  adverse  to  the  existing 
administration,  expressed  in  the  most  frank 
and  noble  manner  their  commendation  of 
ministers  for  the  line  of  conduct  they  had 
pursued ;  and  especially  for  the  pacific  and 
moderate  tone  of  the  speech  of  the  prince- 
regent,  wherein  he  had  declaredf,  that 
no  disposition  to  require  from  France  sacri- 
fices of  any  description  inconsistent  with 
her  honour  or  just  pretensions,  would  ever 
be,  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that  of  his  ma- 
jesty's allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace.  Hopes 
were  also  expressed  by  the  members 
of  opposition,  that  everv  exertion  would  be 
made  by  his  majesty's  government  to 
restore  Holland  to  her  former  rank  and 
dignity  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
these  expectations  were  amply  realized. 
A  bill  was  passed  to  enable  the  militia 
to  enlist  into  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
without  limitation ;  and  thus  the  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  send  a  strong  re- 
inforcement to  Holland,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  measure  by  which  ministers, 
during  the  short  sitting  of  parliament 
before  the  recess,  assisted  the  cause  of  na- 
tional independence ;  a  bill  was  passed 
into  a  law,  authorizing  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by 
England,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  to  be  employed  on  the  con- 
tinent for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
armies. 

While  the  grand  allied  army,  consisting 
of  the  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  part  of  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  airected  its 
march  towards  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
5th  of  November  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Francfort,  the  crown-prince, 
with  the  array  of  the  north,  liberated 
his  majesty's  Hanoverian  dominions  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  armies.  Al- 
though ten  years  had  separated  this  coun- 
try from  its  legitimate  sovereign,  the  in- 
habitants displayed  at  Hanover,  and  other 
places  of  the  electorate,  proofs  of  the  most 
unalterable  affection  and  loyalty,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  regency  of  Han- 
over, exercised  in  the  name  of  the  elector, 
gratified  the  wishes,  and  tranquillized  the 
minds  of  every  class  of  the  people. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  corps 
of  the  prince-royal's  army  moved  forward 
towards  the  Strecknitz ;  and  on  their  arri- 
val on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Marshal 
Davoust  shut  himself  up  in  Hamburg, 
leaving  the  right  wing  of  the  Danes  post- 
ed at  Oldeslone.    The  crown-prince  now 


j  marched  upon  Lubec,  which  city  Boor 
capitulated  ;*  and  thence  he  directed  bi« 
operations  against  Danish  Holstein.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  tiie  government  to 
raise  the  militia  in  this  province,  bnt  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  arm  against  the  al 
lies,  and  the  conquest  of  Holstein  became 
inevitable.  The  fall  of  Gluckstadt  speed- 
ily followed  the  invasion  of  Holstein ;  and 
Denmark,  finding  all  farther  resistance 
unavailing,  separated  her  interests  from 
France,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  By  this 
treaty,  Norway  was  surrendered  to  Swe- 
den, in  return  for  which  Denmark  was  to 
receive  Swedish  Pomerania.  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore  to  Den* 
mark  all  the  conquests  made  from  that 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Heligoland, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  Danes  were 
to  join  the  allies  with  ten  thousand  troops, 
on  receiving  a  subsidy  from  this  country 
of  400,000/. 

At  the  time  when  the  negotiations  weim 
in  progress  between  the  allied  powers  and 
Denmark,  the  French  Marshal  Davousu 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief 
m  Hamburg,  exercised  the  most  tyranni- 
cal conduct  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  Nothing'  was  deemed  sacred.  The 
funds  of  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  with  all 
the  private  property  deposited  in  that  in- 
stitution by  the  citizens,  were  seized  and 
confiscated ;  every  species  of  oppression 
and  injustice  was  practised  towards  the  in- 
habitants, and  thousands  of  thejn,  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  sexes,  were  expelled  from 
the  city,  because  it  was  not  in  tneir  power 
to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  on 
which  they  could  subsist  for  six  months. 
The  Prince-royal  of  Sweden,  previous  to 

*  The  following  letter  on  the  capture  ofLuber. 
addretted  by  the  Prince-royal  of  Sweden  to  his 
•on,  breatheB  sentiments  worthy  of  a  prince .- — 

Mt  dear  Oscar,— The  people  of  Lubec  asiat- 
ed  Gtiatavufl  1.  in  restorin|{  liberty  to  his  country; 
I  have  just  discharged  this  debt  of  the  Swedes — 
Lubec  js  free.  I  Md  the  happinoM  to  ndn  poe. 
searion  of  the  city,  without  bloodshed.  This  ad- 
vantage is  dearerto  me  than  victory  in  a  pitched 
bottle,  even  though  it  might  not  cost  me  msn> 
men.  How  happy  are  we,  my  dear  ton,  when  we 
can  prevent  the  shedding  of  tears !  How  sotmd 
and  undisturbed  is  our  sleeps  If  all  men  could 
be  convinced  of  this  truth,  there  would  be  oe 
more  conquerors,  and  nations  would  be  govemed 
only  by  iust  kings.  1  set  off*  to-morrow  lor  Oidet. 
lohe,  and  the  day  after  whither  events  may  call 
me ;  I  do  all  I  can  to  make  them  conduce  to  the 
good  cause,  and  the  benefit  of  my  country.  The 
only  recompense  I  desire  is,  that  it  may  aeiaond 
you,  my  dear  child,  in  everjr  thing  you  will  ons 
day  undertake  for  its  prosperity  and  welfore. 
**  Your  afiecbonate  father. 
(Signed)  "  CHARLES  JEAN. 

-Lubec  Dec  7, 1818." 
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his  departure  to  anite  his  forces  with  the 
allied  armies  od  the  Rhine^  penetrated  with 
the  distresses  of  these  uufortuna^  fagi- 
lireB,  ordered  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  to  be  distributed  to  them  from  his 
military  chest,  and  General  Benning^ 
sen«  to  whom  was  confided  the  command 
of  the  besieging  army  before  Hamburg, 
contributed  his  best  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  beneficent  designs  of  the  crown- 
priaoe. 

The  battle  of  Leipzic  was  soon  after- 
wards followed  by  the  surrender  of  Dres- 
deo,  and  General  St.  Cyr,  with  his  garri- 
son of  sixteen  thousand  men,  were  made 
pridOners  of  war,  and  marched  into  Russia. 
Bonaparte  now  proposed  to  treat  for  the 
siixxender  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe, 
tha  Oder,  and  the  Vistula ;  but,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  any  arrangement  of  this  nature 
wciuld  have  been  to  restore  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  men  to  France, 
the  proposal  was  deemed  inadmissible, 
aad  rejected  by  the  allied  sovereigns. 
Daring  the  campaign,  a  change  of  the  most 
disastroas  nature  had  occurred  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  French  emperor.  He  had  on 
the  Elbe,  at  one  period,  an  army  approach- 
ing to  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  but 
he  had  been  driven  across  the  Rhine  with 
less  than  one-third  of  that  number.  Wh  ile 
he  remained  on  the  Elbe,  Hanover,  Vi^est- 
phalia.  Saxony,  and  Holland,  were  still 
his  tributary  states ;  now,  that  his  army 
was  upon  the  Rhine,  Hanover,  Westpha- 
lia, Holland,  and  all  Germany,  were 
against  him.  The  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  ready  to  throw  off  his  authori- 
ty ;  and  the  combined  armies,  in  tremen- 
dous force,  were  preparing  to  pass  the 
Preneh  frontier.  The  important  rortresses 
of  Breda,  Wilhelmstadt,  and  Helvoet- 
slaye,  in  Holland,  he  had  caused  to  be 
f-vacuated  without  the  slightest  resistance. 
He  fought  no  longer  for  conquest,  but  for 
safety. '  Fortresses  were  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  him;  his  great  object 
was  to  collect  and  to  concentrate  an  army, 
to  enable  him  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
torrent  Which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
him.  The  allies,  therefore,  did  not  pause 
in  their  career  to  besiege  fortresses;  but 
uiarehed  on  against  the  enemy's  main 
force,  well  aware  that  if  they  could  de- 
Mrov  his  grand  army,  the  fortresses  could 
not  long  survive  its  fate. 

During  the  ''  campaign  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe,^  by  which  name  the  military 
operations  of  1813  have  been  dignified,  a 
nitmber  of  distinguished  waniors  closed 
their  career  of  glory,  and  a  short  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  number  may  form  an  appropriate 
onclusion   to  the   history  of  the  great 
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events  which  have  just  passed  under  re- 
view.* 


*Michdn  aon  of  llarion.  Prince  GUenitscheff 
Kuiuioff,  of  SiDoIentk.  bom  in  1745,  of  a  nobie 
and  ancient  femily ;  Knight  of  the  Ordera  of  St 
And  re  w--of  St  Alexander-Newsky— of  St  George 
—of  St  Wladimir— of  St  Anne— Commander  of 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem — 
Grand  CroM  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa— and 
Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Red  £agle 
ofPruBsia. 

Field-marshal  Kutunfi;  although  nobly  allied, 
entered  the  Ruwian  army  as  a  simple  cadet  in  the 
year  1759.  In  the  campaign  of  1769  against  the 
Polish  confederates,  he  gave  the  first  presage  of 
those  distinguished  talents  which  time  served  to 
develop,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  his  military 
career,  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  his  profession 
The  following  vear,  he  was  employed  in  the 
array  of  Marshal  Count  Romiantzoff^dounaiski, 
and  in  the  Turkish  war  received  from  that  great 
general  those  lessons  which  serve  to  impart  skill 
to  the  hero.  In  the  year  1774,  he  was  sent  into 
tlie  Crimea,  and  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  in 
the  intrenchments  of  Schoumna,  where  he  was 
struck  with  a  ball,  which,  entering  his  lefl  tem- 
ple, passed  throaj^h  his  head,  and  deprived  him 
of  the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the-  second  war  against  the  Turks,  in 
1788,  Kutusoff  now  became  migor-general,  served 
under  Prince  Potemkin  at  the  siege  of  OischacoS; 
and  was  again  severely  wounded  by  a  musket 
shot  which,  entering  nis  cheek,  lodged  in  his 
neck.  In  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  served 
under  General  Saworow  at  the  siege  of  Ismail, 
and  that  consummate  judge  of  military  merit  soon 
recognised  in  Kutusofi*  talents  which  induced 
him  to  recommend  him  to  the  Empress  Catharine 
as  one  of  her  most  skiliiil  generals.  At  the  as- 
sault of  Ismail,  where  every  obstacle  which  art, 
numbers,  and  valour,  could  oppose,  seemed  united 
against  the  Russians,  Katusoa.  at  the  head  of  the 
5u  column,  scaled  the  walls,  seised  one  of  the 
bastions,  and  penetrated  into  the  fortress.  This 
service,  the  eommander-in-chief  was  proud  id 
acknowledge.  '* Kutusofi^"  says  Suworow,  ''by 
aiding  my  left  wing,  has  been  my  right  arm. 
The  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  commsoideT 
of  all  the  troops  between  the  Pruth,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Danube,  rewarded  his  services  on  this 
sanguinary  day,  and  procured  for  him  the  distin- 
guished favour  of  his  sovereign.  During  the 
whole  of  this  war,  he  oontinuM  to  deserve  the 
applauding  smiles  of  his  country,  and  he  acquired 
a  new  tide  to  its  gratitude  by  the  part  which  fat 
took  in  restoring  the  peace  which  happily  crownA 
ed  his  labours. 

In  1793  the  troubles  m  Poland  recalled  him  to 
arms.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  Ukraine,  he  pasBed  the  Dniester  and 
subdued  Wamw.  The  unportant  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state  by  his  talenti,  not  less  than  by 
his  valour,  pointed  nim  out  to  the  Empress  Ca- 
tharine as  a  fit  person  to  represent  the  Russian 
court  at  Coaetantmople,  and  he  was  sent  in  June, 
1793,  in  quality  of  ambassador  to  the  Grand 
Seignior.  On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  in 
May,  1794,  he  was  appointed  commander-b- 
chief  of  the  Ruflian  troops  and  fortresses  in  Fin- 
knd. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  he  was 
ohaiged  with  a  private  commusion  to  Berlin,  to 
Frederick  William;  and  in  1799,  a(\er  the  un- 
fortunate eipedition  of  General  Hermann,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Russian  troops  in  Hoi 
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land  ;  but  on  the  recall  of  the  army,  he  returned 
to  the  Russian  capital. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
the  throne  of  the  czars.  General  Kutuaofi'  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  St  Petersburg.  In 
1805,  he  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  and  marched  to  the  succour 
of  Austria ;  but  the  defeat  of  General  Mack,  and 
the  fall  of  (Jim.  forced  him  to  retire.  The  sue- 
ces-8  80  f:iithfully  attached  to  his  steps  when  he 
advanced,  did  not  abandon  him  in  his  retrograde 
movements,  and  a  skilful  retreat  conferred  ujwn 
Kutusoffthe  only  kind  of  glory  which  he  required 
to  complete  his  militarjr  renown. 

In  1806,  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of 
Kieff;  and  in  1809,  being  with  the  army  of  Mol- 
davia, he  was  charged  with  the  functions  of  go- 
vemor-general  in  Lithuania,  which  office  he  filled 
till  1811.  On  the  death  of  Count  Karoenski,  he 
resumed  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  and,  with  30,000  men,  not  only  succeed- 
ed in  protecting  the  conquered  provinces,  menac- 
ed by  a  formidable  army  under  the  command  of 
the  grand  vizier,  Nazir  Pacha,  but  forced  the 
Turlu  from  their  intrenched  camp  on  Mount  Bal- 
kan, in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition. 
Nut  toss  skilful  in  taking  advantage  of  the  victo- 
ry, than  in  gaining  it.  he  led  the  grand  vizier  into 
a  snare  on  the  Danube,  near  Slobodze ;  deprived 
him  of  all  the  resources  he  had  prepared  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  invaded  Siliitria  ana  Tourtoukai, 
cut  off*  entirely  his  retreat,  and  forced  the  enemy's 
army  to  submit  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 
To  recompense  such  glorious  labours,  his  imperial 
oiiajesty  presented  him  with  his  portrait  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
count 

A  deluge,  which  had  overwhelmed  two-thirds 
of  Europe,  vast  from  the  immense  wrecks  which 
it  swept  along  with  it  now  precipitated  itoelf  to 
wards  Rusiia.  She  had  neea  of  all  her  force*,  to 
compose  a  mound  capable  of  resisting  the  im- 
petuous torrent  In  these  critical  ciroumstances, 
peace  with  the  Turks  befcame  indispensable,  and 
Ruasia  was  indebted  to  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
Count  Kutosoff  for  this  blessing.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince,  and  the  body  of  the  nobility  named  him, 
by  acclamation,  chief  of  the  soldiers  of  the  govein- 
merit  But  Alexander  and  Russia  soon  called 
him  to  the  highest  destinies ;  he  was  charged  to 
save  his  country  ,*  and  soon  afterwaids  appointed 
by  his  imperial  majesty  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies.  On  the  £8th  of  August  1813,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  of  the  allied  armiee,  near 
Giatzk.  Scarcely  had  be  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  the  troops,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  measure  his  strength  with  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor  of  France.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
he  wan  engaged  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Boro- 
dino.* Rutusoff,  raised  to  the  dignitv  of  field- 
marshal  for  the  battle  of  the  7th,  might  perhaps 
even  now  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  inva- 
ders ;  but  he  knew  what  victory  would  cost  him« 
ttid  determined  not  to  make  the  terrible  sacrifice. 
The  course  he  took,  inflicted  a  present  evil,  but  it 
produced  a  permanent  good.  Moscow  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  Kutuaoflfi  skilfully 
encouraging  the  flattering  delusions  which  lulled 
the  conqueror,  left  him  to  sleep  in  the  delicious 
dream  of  a  chimerical  peace,  which  should  rivet 
the  feUers  of  Europe,  and  open  to  her  master 
the  gates  of  Asia.  At  length,  (he  period  foreseen 
by  this  sagacious  general  arrived;  Moscow,  set 
free,  beheld  the  flight  of  the  enemy.    The  invin- 


*  See  chap.  zviiL  p.  220. 


rible  resistanoe  of  the  Rinsiaiis  at  Malo-Jareaia 
viiz  forced  the  enemy  to  retrace  the  runie  oft 
which  he  had  sown  desolation  and  misery,  arid 
on  which  he  could  reap  ix>thing  but  misery  aj«J 
desolation.  His  conqueror  pursued  htm  incc*- 
santly ;  every  battle  was  a  victory,  every  mmmt 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Russians.  Whole  annies 
fell  beneath  the  rigoiin  of  a  Russian  winter,  miid 
the  gallantly  of  Russian  troops.  Thus,  thew  im- 
mense cohorts,  which,  by  their  numbers  and  for- 
midable preparations,  seemed  destined  to  be 
marching  to  the  conquest  or  ruin  of  the  univetse. 
marched  only  to  captivity  and  death.  Od  ihe 
21st  of  December,  the  intaabitauts  of  Wilna  be- 
held their  prince  tenderly  embracing  the  beimc 
author  of  these  prodigies,  decorating  him  with 
the  grand  cordon  of  St.  George,  and  proclaiming 
him  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Already  ihe  Vi»> 
tula  and  the  Oder  were  free,  and  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  the  portrait  of  the  Prussiait 
monarch,  enriched  with  orilliants,  testified  lo  the 
liberator  of  his  country  the  gratitude  of  ihal 
prince.  Soon  the  Russian  eagle,  lately  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  hovered  over  ihe 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  which  now  became  crov^ded 
by  the  sons  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  But  the 
destiny  of  this  great  man  was  accomplished ;  he 
died  covered  with  glory,  in  the  68th  year  of  hit 
age,  in  the  little  town  of  Bunzlau,  in  Silesia,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  18ia* 

The  tears  of  his  companions  in  arms  evim^ed 
bow  greatly  he  was  venerated  and  esteemed  by 
them;  and  the  magnificent  obsequies  besiowed 
on  his  remains,  demonstrated  how  highly  his  me- 
mory was  revered  by  all;  while  the  folkiwing 
letter,  addressed  to  nis  widow,  will  show  the 
hi^h  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  sove- 
reign.— 

**  Princeu  Catharine  lUnithina! 

"The  Almighty,  whose  decrees  it  is  impos- 
sible for  mortals  to  resist,  and  unlawful  to  mu^ 
mer  at  has  been  pleased  to  remove  your  husband. 
Prince  Michel  Larionovitz  Kutueofi*  Snoiensk,  in 
the  midst  of  his  brilliant  career  of  vicrcNy  add 
glory,  from  a  transient  to  an  eternal  lite.  A 
great  and  grievous  loss,  not  for  you  alone,  but  for 
the  country  at  large !  Your  tears  flow  not  aloi« 
tor  him — I  weep— all  Russia  weep  wiili  y<Mi. 
Yet  Qod,  who  has  called  him  to  himselC  grmita 
you  this  consolation,  that  his  name  and  his  deeds 
are  immortal;  a  grateful  country  >YiH  ne\er  for 
get  his  merits,  llurope,  and  the  whole  wtirid. 
will  for  ever  admire  him,  and  inscribe  his  nanv 
on  the  list  of  the  most  distinguished  commanden. 
A  monument  shall  be  erected  to  his  honour;  he* 
holding  which,  the  Riianan  will  leel  his  heart 
swell  with  pride,  and  the  foreigner  will  respectt  a 
nation  that  gives  birth  to  such  great  men.  I  have 
given  orden  that  you  should  retain  all  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  your  late  husband ;  and  reonin 
your  aflfectionate 

-  (Signed)  **  ALCXANDfa. 

•«  Dretden,  April  25tk,  1813." 

MoTMhei  Bffnerex,  Dttke  of  iMria,  sumamcd 
"The  Brave,"  was  distinguished  aiaoog  the 
French  generals  for  his  courage  and  intrepidtty. 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nil««  had 
witnessed  his  deeds  in  arms,  and  his  urbanity  in 
society  was  equal  to  his  gallantry  in  the  field. 
He  was  bom  at  Pressac,  in  L769,  and  entered  Ike 
military  service  at  the  period  of  the  revoloiion.  as 
a  common  soldier.    For  sixteen  years,  he  bad.  in 


*  Galerie  des  Portraits  dee  Gto^raoz.  &c.  qui 
ont  oontribu^  auz  Success  des  Armes  Ruases  pen 
dant  la  Guerre  en  1812. 
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diflmnt  raniu,  oomnianded  the  emperor's  guard, 
and  followed  him  in  all  hia  campaigns  and  battlee. 
Hit  death,  on  the  field  of  battle  near  Lutzen,  on 
ihe  fintofMay,  18 13,' was  so  rapid,  as  to  be  with* 
oat  pain,  and  his  Qemorv  was  cherished  by  the 
whole  army.  A  son  of  Marshal  Bessteres,  the  in- 
heritor of  the  name  and  renown  of  his  father,  has, 
hy  a  striking  act  of  magnanimity,  been  called, 
though  in  his  nonage,  to  Uie  dignity  of  a  peer  of 
France  by  Louis  XVIII. 

Hartktd  Duroe,  Duke  <^  Frtu/t.— Gerard  Chris- 
topher Michel  Diuoc  was  the.  son  of  a  scrivener, 
and  bom  at  Pont-a-MooaKm,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 177S.  The  studies  of  his  youth  were  military, 
and  the  first  levy  took  him  into  the  army.  The 
general  served  in  the  capacity  of  cbief^  aid-de- 
oamp  to  Bonaparte,  and  aflerwaids  became  a  lead- 
er oi  a  brtgaae,  in  which  situation  he  distinguish- 
ed himself,  panicularly  at  the  passage  of  the 
litonasow  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  into  Egypt, 
and  returned  with  him  to  Fiance  m  1799,  whence, 
on  the  fbrmation  of  the  consular  government,  he 
was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  ambasndor  extraordi- 
nary to  Berlin.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on 
missiom  to  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
MK-eess  with  which  all  his  negotiations  were  exe- 
cuted, shows  that  the  warrior  and  the  diplomatist 
are  not  incompatible  chamcterB.  He  knew  how 
to  ally  civil  virtues  to  mililary  renown — to  blend 
the  olive  with  the  laurel  On  the  8th  of  July 
1805,  he  was  appointed  grand-marshal  of  the 
palace,  and  decomted  with  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  of  Prussia.  He  had  kmg  held  the  rank  of 
die  personal  friend  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  8Sd 
of  May,  1813,  the  day  socoeeding  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  he  fell  by  a  cannon-ball,  lamenting  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him  to  whose 
service  his  life  had  been  oonseciated. 


Oeneral  Monau. — .\niong  the  distinguished 
characters  called  forth  by  the  French  revolution, 
msy  be  ranked  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  bom  at  Mor- 
lain,  in  the  year  1761.  A  decided  passion  for 
arms  led  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  quit  the 
profession  of  the  law,  in  which  his  fother  held  a 
rsspectable  rank,  and  to  enlist  tui  a  private  soldier. 
From  a  situation  so  inferior  to  his  education  and 

Eisperti  in  life,  be  was  soon  removed  by  paternal 
idoe8B,and  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies,  till, 
SI  the  period  of  the  revolution,  he  had  attained  a 
marked  superiority  among  the  students  at  Rennes. 
In  the  year  1790,  young  Moreau  obtained  the 
oommaml  of  a  battalion  of  volunteen  in  his  de- 
partment, and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  tlie  military  profession.  His  valour  and 
genius  soon  attracted  attention,  and  in  1793  he 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1794,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  division,  on  the  recommendation  of  ue- 
oeral  Pichegru.  under  whom  he  served  with 
«plendid  success  in  the  army  of  the  north.  In  the 
celebrated  winter  campaign  of  1794.  which  bow- 
ed Holland  beneath  the  power  of  France,  Mo- 
reau grearly  contributed  to  the  rapid  success  of 
his  country.  After  the  retreat  or  Pichegru,  in 
1796,  he  took  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
opened  that  campaign  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  military  glory.*  His  memorable  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Rhine,  procured 
him  the  appellation  of  the  modem  Pabtus ;  and 
iho  hap^  union  of  caution  and  skill  which  en- 
allied  hire  to  rescue  the  French  army  in  Italy 
Oiim  the  perilous  situation  into  which  it  had  been 


*  See  veL  L  book  L  p.  165. 


precipitated,  established  his  claim  to  rank  with 
the  fComan  Cunctaior.  In  1797,  General  Moreau 
felt  himself  called  upon  l^  a  sense  of  public  duty 
to  denounce  his  friend  and  patron.  General  Piche- 
(rra,  who  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  the  Prince  of  Conde.  and  was  medi- 
tating the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  In  1800,  he 
waa  nominated  by  the  first  consul  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Danube.  The  success 
of  this  campaign  is  justly  ascribed  to  his  skill  and 
promptitude,  and  the  battle  of  HohenUnden, 
**  where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun  join'd  in 
the  dreadful  revelry,"  may  be  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  signal  of  his  victories.* 

The  treaty  of  Laoben,  executed  at  Steyer,  the 
head-qnarten  of  General  Moreau.  soon  afterwards 
followed,  and  on  lus  return  to  Paris,  Bonaparte 
presented  him  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  pistols, 
sayin(|[,  **  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  your 
victones  engraved  upon  them,  but  there  was  not 
room  enough."  The  general,  having  married 
during  the  preceding  summer,  now  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Grosbois,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  removea,  apparently,  from 
the  cares  of  state  and  the  intrigues  ef  courts.  It 
had  however  long  been  generally  knov^ii  that 
Moreau  disapproved  of  the  elevation  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  consular  dignity,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  held  several  interviews  with 
General  Pichegra,  who  had  secretly  repaired  to 
PsriB,  and  that  even  Georges  was  in  their  confi- 
dence. The  ofiicial  report  of  this  conspiracy 
states,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  co-operate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  consular  authority,  but  he  dis» 
approved  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
insisted  on  a  representative  ^veroment,  on  which, 
Pichegra  observed,  "  I  believe  he  has  a  mind  to 
the  ffovemment  too,  but  he  would  not  retain  it  a 
week."  Moreau  was  brought,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  before  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  de- 
fended no  less  by  the  eloquence  of  Bormet,  his 
counsel,  than  by  public  opinion ;  he  was  never- 
theless condemned,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1804.  to 


two  yean'  imprisonment,  a  punishment  which 
was  immediately  commuted  to  banishmentt 
The  United  States  of  America  wss  the  country 


to  which  General  Moreau  determined  to  retire, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1805  he  embarked  from 
Cadiz  on  hisTrans<atlantic  voyage.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  he  purehased  a  handsome  coui^ 
try-house  at  Morrisville,  below  the  falls  of  the 
Delaware,  and,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends,  reposed  in  tranquillity  under  the  shades 
of  the  laurels  he  had  gained.  In  his  exile.  Mo* 
reau  continued  for  many  yean,  restrained  by  a 
high  sense  of  honour  from  taking  up  arms  agamst 
a  cause  which  numbered  his  countrymen  among 
its  supporters.  At  length,  however,  the  ^reat 
crisis  arrived  when  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
united  all  their  forees,  and  all  their  talents,  against 
the  ambition  of  one  mnn ;  and  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  General  Moreau  con- 
sented to  contribute  his  genius  to  the  common 
stock.  On  his  arrival  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  mark^of  favour  by  the  allied 
sovereigns,  it  was  delemiined  to  organize  a  oorpa 
d*armee,  to  be  principally  composed  of  French 
prisoners,  and  called  Aforeati's  Legion.  This  body 
was  ID  be  decorated  with  the  white  cockade,  to 
bear  the  motto  pro  pairia,  and  to  fight  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe.  The  execution  of  this  plan, 
which  promised  httle  good,  and  from  which  none 
was  derived,  was  interrupted  by  the  melancholy 
event  which  closed  the  career  of  the  unfortunate 

*  See  vol.  I.  book  ii.  p.  358. 
t  Sea  vol.i.  book  iii.  p^  487. 
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general.  On  the  fatal  27th  of  August,  Moreaii 
received  a  mortal  wound  before  Dresden,  at  al- 
ready described,  and  aAer  sustaining  a  journey  of 
extreme  torture  with  heroic  fortitude,  arrived  at 
Laun,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 
Hopes  were  now  entertained  of  ^lis  recovery^ 
anaxm  the  evening  of  that  day  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  a  letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation: — 

**  My  dmr  Loofr— At  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
three  days  ago,  I  had  both  legs  carried  away  bv 
a  cannon  shot  The  sooondrel,  Bonaparte,  is  al- 
ways fortunate.  The  amputation  has  been  per- 
formed as  well  as  possible.  Though  the  aimy  has 
made  a  retrograde  movement,  it  is  not  directly 
backward,  but  sideways,  and  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting nearer  to  Genenl  Blucher.  Excuse  my 
sorawl:  I  iove  thee,  and  embrace  thee  with  ray 
whole  heart  Rapatel  will  finish.— V.  M." 
The  following  was  added  by  his  secretary : — 
**  Madame— The  general  permits  me  to  write  to 
you  on  the  same  sheet  on  which  he  hu  sent  you 
a  fow  linea  Judge  of  my  grief  and  regret,  by 
what  he  has  tpld  you.  From  the  moment  no  was 
wounded,  I  have  not  left  him,  nor  will  I  leave 
him,  till  he  is  perfectly  cured:  we  have  the 
greatest  hopes,  and  I,  who  know  him,  am  certain 
we  shall  save  him.  He  supported  the  amputation 
with  heroic  courage,  without  fainting.  *  *  * 

**  1  have  stood  m  need  of  all  my  fortitude  for 
the  last  four  days,  and  shall  still  stand  in  need  of 
it  Rely  upon  my  care,  my  friendship,  and  upon 
all  tlie  sentiments  with  which  both  of  you  have 
inspired  me.  Don't  alann  yourself— I  need  not 
tell  you  to  exert  your  courage — ^I  know  all  your 
heart.  I  will  neglect  no  opportuuitv  to  write  to 
vo». — ^The  surgeon  has  just  assurea  me,  that  if 
ne  continue  to  go  on  well,  he  will  be  able,  in 
five  weeks,  to  go  out  in  a  carriage.  Madame,  and 
respectable  friend,  farewell— I  am  miserable.  ^  *  * 
**  Your  most  devoted  servant, 
*'  Lovn,  Aueust  20lh,  181 3.  **  Rapatel.** 
**  Sept  I.  He  is  going  on  well,  and  is  easy.' 
During  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  was  seiied 
with  a  violent  hiccup  and  other  alarming  symp- 
toms, and  three  days  afterwards  he  expired,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  dictating  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  expressive  of  the  sentimentB 
•»f  ndmiration  and  devotedneas  with  which  his 
majesty  had  inspired  him.  The  remains  of  Gene- 
ral Moreau  were  embalmed,  by  command  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Russia,  and  removed  to  St  Peten- 
burg,  to  be  interred  in  the  Catholic  church,  by  the 
•iiie  of  the  body  of  Manhal  Kutusoff  The  bene- 
rir««nt  denirns  of  the  emperor  were  not  confined 
to  the  dead,  but  extended  also  to  the  living,  and 
on  thw  melancholy  occasion  he  wrote  a  oonsola- 
rory  letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation : — 

**  Moffaeie— When    the   dreadful    misfortune 
wbirh  befel  General  Moreau  by  my  side,  deprived ' 
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me  of  the  luminous  mind  and  experience  of  that 
great  man,  I  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  great 
care,  it  might  be  possible  to  preserve  him  to  hn 
family  and  to  my  friendship.  Providence  has  or- 
dained otherwise.  He  has  died  as  he  has  lived, 
in  the  full  eneigy  of  a  strong  and  constant  souL 
There  is  only  one  remedy  for  the  great  evils  of 
life — it  is  that  of  seeing  them  shared.  In  RuBBia. 
Madame,  you  will  everywhere  find  these  senti- 
ments, ana  if  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  settle 
there,  I  will  seek  out  all  the  means  to  embelliah 
the  existence  of  a  person,  of  whom  I  hold  it  to  be 
my  sacred  duty  to  be  the  comforter  and  aupporter. 
I  pray  you,  Madame,  to  rsly  on  it  most  confident- 
ly; never  to  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  any  cir- 
cumstance in  which  I  can  be  at  all  useful  toyoo. 
and  to  write  to  me  always  direct  To  anticipate 
your  wishes,  will  be  always  an  enjoyment  to  me. 
The  friendship  I  had  vowed  to  your  husband, 
goes  beyond  the  tomb,  and  I  have  no  other  meara 
of  acquitting  myself  well,  at  least  in  part,  to- 
wards him,  than  in  acting  so  as  to  inaure,  as  I 
shall  ever  be  disposed  to  do,  the  well-being  of  his 
familv. 

**  Heceive,  Madame,  in  the  present  cruel  and 
distressing  circumstances,  these  testimonials,  with 
the  asiurance  of  all  my  best  sentiments. 

(Sisned)  «  A  lkx  andek. 

"  TopUtx,  the  6M  qf  September,  1813." 

Sentiments  sndi  as  theae  shed  a  splendour 
round  thrones.  The  emperor,  after  conferring 
the  rank  of  Dame  du  Portrait  of  the  order  of  St 
Catharine  on  Madame  Moreau,  and  oiDewtoitdk 
d'Honneur  to  the  empress  on  the  only  daughter 
of  the  deceased  general,  settled  on  the  former  aa 
annuity  of  40,000  roubles,  and  on  the  latter  6,000 
roubles ;  ordering  at  the  same  time  that  100,000 
roubles  (S2,5002.  sterling)  should  be  paid  to  Ma^ 
dame  Moreau  by  the  bank  of  St  Peteisbufg. 
.  The  presenoeof  Moreau  in  the  allied  amy  bftd 
excited  much  enthusiasm  throughout  Europe; 
and  a  fate  so  tragical  and  untimely  produced 
e^ual  sympathy  ana  repet  Tet  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  may  admit  of  difiference  of  opinion. 
Unjust  expulsion  from  the  political  communil^ 
may  seem  to  destroy  the  ties  by  which  an  indiw 
dual  is  united  to  hts  coiuitry,  and  to  absolve  him 
from  the  duties  of  allegiance.  Yet  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  has  pronounced  an  inlelible 
relation  between  men  and  the  countrv  which 

Bive  them  birth,  which  no  wrong  can  oMiterste. 
ad  the  ol^ect  of  the  allied  sovereigns  been  lo 
chan^  the  government— to  restore  either  a  fiee 
constitution  or  the  ancient  monarchy  to  France- 
General  Moreau  might  have  had  a  fair  ground  of 
justification ;  but  they  had,  on  the  contrarv.  dis- 
claimed all  such  intentions,  and  derlared,  that 
their  purpose  was  to  re-establish  against  Franr«t 
the  ancient  balance  of  power— an  object  highly 
laudable  and  honourable  in  them,  but  in  him,  ss 
a  French  subject,  equivocal,  and  at  variance  with 
the  general  law  of  nationa. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Campaign  in  Fkanck  :  Deckration  of  the  Allied  Powera  previoua  to  the  Invaaion  of  France— Meet- 
ttig  of  the  French  Legialative  Bodv— Abitnct  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  Diplomatic  Correepondenoe — Napoleon*t  indignant  ObeervatioaB  thereon—Plunge  of  the  Rhinn 
b7  the  Allied  Armies— Proclamation  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  ibo 
People  of  France— Dispoiition  of  the  French  Armiee— Capture  of  Geneva  by  the  Alliee— The  In- 
-rarion  of  France  announced  to  hia  Senaton  by  Napoleon— Congrea  asiembled  at  Chatillon— Ad- 
trance  of  the  invading  Army  into  the  interior  of  France-^The  Emperor  quiis  Paris  to  place  himself 
at  the  Head  of  his  Army— Battle  of  Brienne— of  La  Rothiere— Retreat  of  the  French,  and  Ad- 
vance  of  the  Allies— Prince  Schwartsenbejig  and  Marshal  Blocher  divide  their  Force,  and  advance 
on  Paris,  the  former  by  the  Banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  latter  on  the  Course  of  the  Mame— Vigor- 
ous and  successful  Exertions  of  Napoleon— Repulse  of  Manhal  Blucher~of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
beiv— their  Retreat— Negotiations  at  Chatillon— Belgium  released  from  French  Dominion — Bottles 
of  Craone  and  Leon— Tbe  Allies  again  assume  the  oOensive— Last  Conferences  at  Chatillon— 
Rupture  of  the  Congress. 


Thc  vast  empire  which,  at  the  close  of 
Uie  year  1813,  extended  over  the  rich  and 
popnloas  countries  bounded  by  the  Adr^ 
atic  and  the  English  channel,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  which  reckoned, 
in  the  field  and  in  the  garrison,  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  warriors;  which 
'  oould  arm,  to  reinforce  them,  at  least  an 
e<)ual  numher  of  citizens,  accustomed  to 
namps,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age; 
whose  existence  was  guaranteed  by  an  agfe 
of  viclories,  and  by  the  fortune  of  a  chief 
who  had  once  been  esteemed  the  arbiter 
of  nations,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of 
*'  The  man  of  the  destinies ;'' — ^that  mighty 
pDipire,  in  a  campaign  of  three  months, 
was  oTerthrown ;  all  3ie  princes  of  Europe 
occupied,  and  innndated  with  their  troops, 
two-thirds  of  its  territory;  its  warriors 
were  sacrificed  in  useless  combats;  its 
chief  Burvived  that  reputation  for  invinci- 
Iniity,  the  impression  of  which  had  so 
long  contributed  to  uphold  his  power ;  and 
this  man  of  indefatigable  activity,  sudden- 
ly struck  with  a  species  of  stupor,  crouch- 
ed under  the  iron  nand  of  destiny,  and  de- 
scended, like  an  actor  who  has  finished  his 
part,  from  a  throne  which  he  could  no 
longer  preserve,  and  in  the  defence  of 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  die.  This  is 
one  of  those  astonishing  spectacles,  which 
was  reserved  for  an  age  fertile  in  revolu- 
tions, and  one  of  those  great  catastrophes 
which  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  ot  the 
world. 

Long  before  Napoleon  ceased  to  reign, 
he  had  acquired  all  the  faults  inseparable 
from  the  exercise  of  despotic  authority. 
Success  and  adulation  had  relaxed  his 
mental  energies ;  he  could  not  endure  the 
slightest  opposition  to  his  will ;  he  con- 
sulted only  those  who  were  ready  to  sig- 
nify their  approbation  of  his  plans ;  and  so 
df  ep-rooted  was  his  persuasion  of  his  own 
powers  and  resources,  that  the  disasters  of 
the  last  campai^  had  failed  to  conTince 
him  that  it  was  m  vain  to  contend  against 
3Q  96^ 


congregated  Europe.  **  Posterity,*'  ex- 
claimed he  to  his  senate,  **  shall  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  existing  circumstances  are 
not  superior  to  France  or  to  her  sovereign." 
But  the  campaign  that  was  now  approach- 
ing served  to  dispel  these  delusions.  It 
must,  however,  oe  acknowledged,  that 
though  surrounded  with  little  more  than 
the  wreck  of  his  former  greatness.  Napo- 
leon remained  undismayed,  and  placed  liis 
country  in  a  formidable  and  imposinff  atti- 
tude. The  frontiers,  yet  untouched  and 
unbroken,  and  the  fortresses,  defended  by 
numerous  garrisons,  promised  to  arrest, 
for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  troops  who 
might  attempt  to  mrce  these  barriers.  It 
is  true  that  the  departments  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pyrenees  had  been  invaded,  but  no 
fatal  blow  was  feared  from  that  quarter ; 
and  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  regarded  as 
an  impregrnable  defence,  which  would  ar- 
rest the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Tranauil 
in  the  midst  of  Paris,  Napoleon,  by  his 
own  authority  alone,  increased  the  indirect 
taxes,  and  received  from  the  senate  three 
hundred  thousand  conscripts.  To  these, 
were  added  one  hundred  and  twenty- thou- 
sand men,  taken  from  the  former  classes, 
and  in  this  way  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
German  campaign  were  in  some  degree- 
retrieved. 

The  combined  armies  had  now  advane* 
ed  to  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber the  allied  soTereigns  issued  from  their 
head-quarters  the  memorable  exposition  of 
their  views  and  policy.*    The  allies  dis* 


•Dedaraticn  of  the  Aliiei  Foweri. 

Hie  French  government  has  ordered  a  new 
levy  of  900,000  ooDKiipts.  The  motives  of  the 
aenatua  c<m$ultum  to  that  eflect  contain  an  appeal 
to  the  allied  powers.— Hiey  therefore  find  them- 
selves «lled  upon  to  promulgate  anew,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  the  views  which  i^ide  them  in 
the  present  war;  the  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  their  oooduot,  their  wishes,  aikl  their 
determinatiooa. 

The  allied  powers  do  not  make  war  upon 
France,  but  agaust  that  psspondeiaBoe.  haagklily 
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claimed  all  desire  to  conquer  France ;  they 
expressed,  on  the  contrary,  a  readiness  to 
confirm  to  the  French  empire  an  extent  of 
territory  which  France  under  her  kings 
never  knew,  and  they  intimated  no  disin- 
clination to  make  peace  with  Bonaparte; 
hilt  they  at  the  same  time  declared,  that 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
established anew — in  other  words,  that 
Frdnce,  by  keeping  within  her  natural 
limits,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, should  preserve  all  the  integrity  of 
lier  territory ;  but  that  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute independence,  for  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  should  be  a  sine  qua 
no7i. 

This  declaration  was  considered  by  Na- 
poleon as  an  appeal  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  people.  He  felt  that  it  separated  him 
from  the  French  nation,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency he  called  around  him  the  legislative 


announced. — against  that  preponderance  which, 
to  the  misfbrtiine  of  Europe  and  of  France,  the 
Koifwror  Napoleon  has  too  long  exerdaed  beyond 
the  Itmita  of  nis  empire. 

Victory  ha«  conducted  the  allied  armies  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  firat  use  which  their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties  have  mode  of  victory, 
has  been  to  oQet  peace  to  his  nuyesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French.  An  auitude  Btrensthened  by 
the  accession  of  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of 
Qermany  has  had  no  influence  on  the  conditions 
of  thut  peace.  These  conditions  ore  founded  on 
the  independence  of  the  French  empire,  as  well 
OS  on  the  independence  of  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope. The  views  of  the  powers  are  just  in  their 
object,  generous  and  liberal  in  their  application, 
giving  security  to  all,  honourable  to  each. 

The  allied  sovereigns  desire  that  France  may 
l)c  great,  powerful,  and  happy;  because  the 
French  power,  in  a  state  of  ffreameaa  and  strength, 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of 
Europe.  They  wish  that  France  mav  be  happy, 
that  French  commerce  may  revive,  that  the  arts 
(those  blessings  of  peace)  may  again  flourish,  be- 
cause a  great  people  can  be  tran(]uil  <mly  in  propor- 
I  ion  as  they  are  happy.  The  allied  powers  connrm 
to  the  French  empire  an  extent  of  territory  which 
France  under  her  kings  never  knew;  because  a 
valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank,  by  hav- 
ing in  its  turn  experienced  reverses  in  an  obsti- 
nate and  sanguinary  contest,  in  which  it  has 
fiiught  with  its  accustomed  bravery. 

But  the  allied  powers  also  wish  to  be  free,  tran- 
quil, and  happy  themselves.  Tbej  desire  a  slate 
of  peace,  which,  by  a  wise  partition  of  strength, 
by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  henceforward  preserve 
their  people  from  the  numberless  calamities  which 
hive  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  allied  powers  will  not  lay  down  their  amis 
until  they  have  attained  this  great  and  beneficial 
result,  this  noble  object  of  meir  efforts.  They 
will  not  lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  political 
•state  «f  Europe  be  re-established  anew, — until  im- 
moveable principles  have  resumed  their  rights 
ever  vain  pretensions,— until  the  sanctity  of  trea- 
ties shall  have  at  last  secured  a  real  peaioe  to  Eu- 
lope. 

Fr^iufmt,  Dec  1, 18ia 


body.  On  the  19th  of  December,  the  &6» 
sembly  was  convened,  and  in  order  to  sheH 
an  air  of  splendour  over  tlie  opening  of  tht- 
session,  the  senate,  the  council  o?  stai4^. 
and  the  grand  dignitaries,  were  summoued 

"Every  thing  is  against  us/'  said  Naiioieof^ 
from  his  throne,  "and  France  itself  wobid  be  tit 
danger,  were  it  not  for  the  energy  aiMl  iiniim  <  i 
the  French.  I  have  never  been  seduced  by  prwu 
perity— adversity  will  find  roe  8uperi<»r  to'iisbt- 
mcks.  I  have  several  times  given  {leace  lo  na- 
tions, when  they  had  lost  every  thing.  From  a 
port  of  my  oonquests,  I  have  raised  thrones  lot 
kings  who  have  forsaken  me.  Negoiiaiions  liaie 
been  entered  into  with  the  allied  powers ;  I  ha\e> 
adhered  to  the  preliminary  bases  which  rh«*T 
have  presented ;  I  had  then  the  hope,  that  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  the  congress  of  Man- 
heim  woula  be  assembled  ;  but  new  delays,  u  huh 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  France,  have  defvrred 
this  moment,  which  the  wishes  of  the  world 
eageriy  demand.  I  have  ordered  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you  the  original  documents,  which  are  in  the 
port-JfeuUle  of  my  department  of  foreign  affairs : 

Eill  moke  yourselves  acquainted  wiifi  them 
uis  of  a  committee.  On  my  side  there  is  oo 
le  to  the  re-establiohment  of  peace. 

An  extraordinary  commission  of  £ve 
members  was  immediately  formed  from 
the  legislative  body,  by  ballot,  of  which 
M.  Lame  was  the  president ;  and  for  the 
first  time  durin?  thirteen  years,  the  legiti- 
mate organ  of  Uie  nation  ventured  to  ex* 
press  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  their 
sovereigTi's  policy.i  After  encountering 
various  impediments,  the  committee  of  the 
legislative  body  made  their  report,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December  this  document  was 
submitted  to  the  assembly : — 

^  IC*  sa]^  the  report,  *'  the  dechimtion  of  the  fo- 
reign powers  is  fallacious— if  their  object  be  to 
enslave  us — if  they  meditate  the  dismemberment 
of  the  sacred  territory  of  France,  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a  national  war  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  such  calamities.  But  the  more  corn- 
pletely  to  effect  this  grand  movement,  by  which 
an  empire  is  to  be  preserved,  is  it  not  desirable  to 
unite  the  nation  and  the  monarchy  by  closer  ties ' 
ft  is  necessary  that  silence  should  be  imposed  on 
the  enemy  as  to  their  accusation  of  aggrandixe- 
ment,  conquest,  and  alarming  preponderance; 
and  since  the  allied  powers  have  chosen  to  de- 
clare by  public  proclamations  that  such  are  oiir 
intentions,  is  it  not  worthy  of  his  majesty  to  show 
the  matter  in  a  clear  light,  by  solemnlv  declaring 
to  Europe  what  are  the  designs  of  Prance  and 
her  emperor  f  In  order  that  this  declaratioD  may 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  foreign  powers,  and 
moke  the  desired  impression  upon  France,  is  it 
not  desirable  that  it  should  announce  the  promise 
of  continuing  the  war  only  for  the  indepondeoc« 
of  the  French  oatioo,  and  the  inlegritv  of  iia  tetri- 
toryf  U,  aAer  this,  the  obathiacy  of  the  enemy 
should  still  fbree  us  to  undertake  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war  for  lutional  independence,  France  will 
know  how  to  call  forth  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
rights,  the  energy,  union,  and  peiMveranoe,  of 
which  she  boa  heretofore  displayed  such  brilliant 
examples.  Unanimous  in  the  wish  to  obtain 
peace,  she  will  be  equally  so  in  her  determiziation 
to  enforce  it  by  conquest;  and  she  will  prove  tc 
the  world,  that  a  great  natkm  can  do  all  it  wills 
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wfaoB  its  ohjeda  tra  only  hoDoar  and  itt  jnst 
rigbtik  But  It  ii  not  enough  merely  to  rouae  the 
people,  and  ptace  them  in  a  state  of  defence ;  it  is 
for  government  to  propoiie  such  measures,  in  con- 
formity with  the  lavys,  as  appear  the  most  prompt 
and  certain  to  repulse  the  enemy,  and  fix  the 
peace  on  a  durable  baaia.  These  measures  will  be 
efficacious,  if  the  French  are  persuaded  that  go- 
vemiaent  aspires  only  to  the  glory  of  peace— 
.  they  will  be  so  if  the  French  are  convinced  that 
their  blood  will  be  shed  only  to  defend  their  couti- 
try  and  protect  her  laws.  But  the  consolatory 
worda,  peace  and  country,  will  be  pronounced  in 
vain,  ooleas  the  institutions  are  supported,  which 
proiBiae  the  benefits  of  both.  It  appears,  there- 
lore,  iodispensable  to  your  committee,  that  when 
government  shall  propose  the  measures  deemed 
moat  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  his  ma- 
jesty ahall  be  at  the  same  time  solicited  to  main- 
taia  the  entira  and  constant  execution  of  the  laws, 
which  guarantee  to  the  French  the  rights  of  liber- 
ty, security,  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  political  privileges.  Thircuarantee  appears 
ro  your  committee  the  most  emeacious  means  of 
imparting  to  the  French  the  energy  necessary  for 
ihatr  owB  defence.'* 

This  salutary  advice  was  oonaidered  by 
Napoleon  and  his  ministerB  as  an  attack 
npon  the  imperial  authority  ;  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  was  interdicted,  and  on 
the  let  of  January  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  were  reprimanded,  in  a  speech 
fall  of  asperity,  reproaches,  and  me- 
naoee:— - 

^'A  twelfth  part  of  the  legislative  body,"  ex- 
claimed Nf  poleon,  **  consists  of  bad  fiictious  citi- 
zens; the  meroben  of  the  committee  belong  to 
that  number ;  Laine  is  a  traitor  sold  to  EIngland. 
I  have  suppressed  the  printing  of  the  report  It  is 
incendiary.  Is  it  then  at  the  moment  when  you 
ought  to  unite  to  chase  the  enemy  from  your 
ffrontiem,  that  you  exact 'from  me  the  change  of 
the  OQOstitutioaf  You  are  not  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  but  of  the  departments.  I  was 
elected  by  four  millions  of  Frenchmen  to  mount 
this  throne.  I  alone  am  the  representative  of  the 
pcMiple.  Why  do  you  wish  to  charge  yonnelves 
with  such  a  burthen  7  The  throne  does  not  consist 
of  wood  covered  with  velvet.  The  throne  is  my- 
aelC  If  I  Usten  to  you,  1  shall  cede  more  to  the 
enemy  than  he  demands.  You  shall  have  peace 
in  three  months,  or  I  will  perish.  I  go  to  seek 
the  enemy,  and  I  will  overtnrow  him.  I  am  at 
the  head  of  this  nation,  because  the  constitution 
i>f  the  government  pleases  me.  If  France  ex- 
acts another  constitution,  I  shall  say  to  her — 
choose  another  kinff.  France  needs  me  more 
than  I  need  France.*'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  dissen* 
sions,  the  allied  annies  penetrated  into 
France.  At  the  opening  or  the  campaign, 
the  forces  of  the  allies  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  of  which  four  acted  imme- 
diately against  France,  one  in  Holland, 
and  two  in  Italy.  They  were  thus  di- 
vided : — 


*  This  philippic  is  reported  fVom  memory,  and 
re«ts  upon  the  authority  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  le^^islative  bodv.  That  it  is  substantially 
itiirect,  IS  highly  probable,  but  every  thing  pub- 
lished to  the  disadvantage  of  a  sovereign  after 
his  fall,  must  be  received  with  caution. 


First,  the  mnd  Austro-Russian  army, 
commanded  hy  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
was  composed  of  the  Austrian  divisions  of 
Colloredo,  Wimpfen,  Giulay,  Bianchi, 
Bubna,  Maurice,  and  Louis  of  Lichten- 
stein ;  the  Russian  divisions  of  Barclay  de 
Tolly  and  Wittgenstein ;  the  Bavarians, 
in  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Count 
Wrede ;  and  the  Wirtembergers,  under  the 
Prince-royal  of  Wirtemberg. 

Second,  the  grand  army  of  Prussia  or 
Silesia,  commanded  by  Marshal  Blucher, 
was  formed  of  the  corps  of  D'Yorck,  Kleist, 
and  Bulow;  the  four  Russian  corps  of 
Tscherbatoff,  Langeron,  Sacken,  and  Win- 
zingerode;  and  the  Saxons,  under  l^e 
Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Baron  de 
Thielman. 

Third,  the  grand  Swedish  army,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  Prince- 
royal  of  Sweden,  consisting  of  the  Swe- 
dish corps,  the  five  Russian  corps  of  Ben- 
ninssen,  Tettenbom,  Doemberg,  Benken- 
dorf,  and  Czernicheff— (the  first  of  which 
remained  before  Hamburg)— «  corps  of 
Hanoverians,  the  Hanseatic  troops,  and  the 
contingents  of  the  smaller  states  of  the 
confederation. 

Fourth,  the  Anglo-Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese army  of  the  Pyrenees,,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  south 
of  France. 

Fifth,  the  Anfflo-Batflvian  army,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  Hol- 
land. 

Sixth,  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  com- 
manded by  Count  Bellegarde. 

And  seventh,  the  army  of  Naples,  under 
the  orders  of  King  Joachim,  who  joined 
the  confederation  by  a  treaty,  dated  January 
nth,  1814. 

The  stren^h  of  the  armies  operating 
upon  the  Rhine,  was  variously  estimated, 
but  they  mrobably  exceeded  half  a  million 
of  men.  Prussia  and  Austria  had  between 
them  an  effective  force  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men;  Russia  alone  had 
nearlv  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  thirty  thousand  Swedes,  ten 
thousand  Danes,  and  a  large  number  of 
troops  contributed  by  the  princes  of  the 
conlederation  of  the  Rhine.  This  im- 
mense body  did  not,  however,  take  the 
field  at  the  same  moment.  The  first  armies, 
which  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, consisted  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fijf^  thousand  men,  to  which  an  aug- 
mentation of  about  one-third  was  made  by 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  February. 

The  first  operations  of  importance  were 
made  on  the  side  of  Switzerland;  and 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1813,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  in  contravention  of  the 
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remonstranceB  of  die  goveniment  of  Zu- 
rich, adyanced  by  Basle,  through  Befort, 
towards  Langies  aad  ChaumonU  On  the 
1st  of  January,  the  grand  Prussian  army, 
under  Marshal  Blucher,  passed  the  Rhine 
in  three  divisions,  at  Manheim,  Kaub,  and 
Coblentz,  and  while  the  corps  of  Sacken, 
D'Yorck,  and  Kleist,  advanced  on  Mentz 
and  Thionville,  the  division  of  Langeron 
ivas  left  to  blockade  the  fortresses  in  the 
rear.  The  first  care  of  the  allies  was  to 
conciliate  the  people  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
on  crossing  the  Rhine  was  to  address  the 
inhabitants  in  a  proclamation  founded  on 
the  declaration  of  the  allied  sovereigns : — 
'*  Frenchmen/*  said  the  oommander-in-chieff 
"  victory  has  led  the  allied  armies  to  your  fron- 
lien,  which  they  are  about  to  pass.  We  do  not 
wage  ^var  against  France ;  but  we  repel  far  from 
us  tne  ]roke  which  your  government  would  im- 
pose upon  our  respective  countries.  They  have 
the  same  riffht  to  independence  and  happiness  as 
France.  Alagistrates,  owners  of  property,  farm- 
ers, remain  at  your  stations.  The  mamtenance  of 
public  order,  respect  for  private  property,  and  dis- 
cipline  the  most  rigpd,  will  mark  tne  conduct  of 
the  allies,  while  they  pass  through  and  remain  on 
your  soil.  They  are  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  ven- 
geance. Other  principles  and  other  views  than 
those  which  omaaetea  your  armies  to  us,  preside 
in  the  councils  of  the  allied  monarchs.  Their  kIo- 
ry  will  consist  in  having  terminated  the  misTor- 
tones  of  Europe.  The  only  conquest  which  is  the 
object  of  their  ambition,  is  peace ;  but  a  peace 
whicii  ensures  to  their  countries,  to  France,  and 
to  Europe,  real  repose.  We  hoped  to  have  found 
it  before  we  reached  the  territories  of  France— 
we  are  come  hither  in  search  of  it" 

The  corps  of  Marshal  Victor  and  Mar- 
mont,  weaJcened  by  the  sickness  which  had 
desolated  the  army  since  its  retreat  from 
Leipzic,  consisted  only  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  was  altogether  unable  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  At 
the  approacn  of  the  allied  army,  Marmont 
had  retreated  to  St.  Mihiel ;  while  Victor, 
in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the 
Austrians,  had  quitted  Strasburg  for  Lune- 
ville;  and  Marshal  Ney,  forced  to  retire 
from  the  frontier,  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  Nancy.  Marshal 
Macdonald,  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  retreated  in  his  turn  be- 
fore the  army  of  the  Crown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Vamur.  The  French  General  Maison 
iustained  for  some  time  a  gallant  struggle 
in  front  of  Antwerp,  but  was  at  length 
ohligred  to  retreat  into  France,  and  to  throw 
his  troops  into  Lille  and  the  neighbouring 
places.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  French 
frontiers,  from  Lyons  to  Antwerp,  form- 
ing an  extent  of  country  of  &ye  nundred 
miles,  were  invaded,  by  armies  whose  ob- 
ject it  was  to  plant  their  standards  on  the 
neights  of  the  capital. 


These  retrogiade  movements  were  aa^ 
nounced  by  the  French  government  a^  the 
result  of  a  previously  concerted  plan,  and 
the  emperor  wished  it  to  be  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  his  system  to  pemtit 
the  undisputed  entry  of  the  aUiea  into  the 
interior,  that  his  triumoh  ought  be  the 
more  distinguished,  ana  their  overthrow 
the  more  certain.  In  pursuance  of  this 
system.  Marshal  Mortier  retired  from  Lan- 
gres  to  Chaumont;  Marshal  Augereau* 
with  the  reserve,  marched  lo  Lyons ;  and 
General  Dessaix  confined  his  operatioDB  to 
the  defence  of  Savoy. 

The  capture  of  Geneva  served  as  a  pre- 
lude  to  the  camnaign  of  1814.  This  an- 
cient republic  hao  been  united  to  Fraooe  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  by  its  aUiance 
had  lost  both  its  independence  and  its 
prosperity.  On  the  30th  of  December,  an 
AustriBB^vanced-gnard,  eommandied  by 
Gener^Oount  Bubna,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  advanced  from  Switsuerlandt 
when  General  Jordy,  a  brave  veteran  officer, 
thunderstruck  at  witnessing  a  circumstauoa 
so  unforeseen,  fell  senseless  in  the  midsi 
of  his  staff.  The  ofiScer  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  partaking  of 
the  general  consternation  of  the  army*  ^ 
marched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of 
a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  troops,  and 
suffered  the  Austrians  to  enter  without  the 
formality  of  a  capitulatioD.  The  capture 
of  Geneva,  which'  forms  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  French  empire,  opened  the  road 
to  Lyons,  and  exposed  the  pas8e»  from 
Italy  to  the  Austrian,  army. 

Napoleon  himself  now  raised  thacur^ 
tain  which  had  concealed  from  his  subjects 
the  dangers  of  their  country : — 

*'  You  have  seen***  said  he  to  his  seoatooi,  **  by 
the  papers  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  coaunun*' 
cated  to  yon,  all  that  I  have  done  ibr  peace.  The 
sacrifices  which  comprise  the  preliminary  base* 
which  have  been  proposed  to  me  by  mv  enemies, 
and  which  I  have  accepted,  I  will  uaae  witbooi 
regret  My  life  has  but  one  object-7-ihe  hsppi- 
ness  of  iba  French  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
fieame,  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Brabant,  ave 
invaded.  The  cries  of  this  pan  of  my  family 
pierce  my  souL  Let  us  obtain  peaee  bf  a  final 
eSotV  I  call  on  the  French  to  succour  die  French. 
I  call  on  the  inhabitants  of  Pliris,  of  Brittan?,  Nor. 
mandy.  Champagne,  Burgundv,  and  the  other  d^ 
partments»  to  assist  their  brethren.  At  the  sight 
of  a  nation  in  arms,  the  enemy  will  fly.  or  sign  a 
peace  on  the  bases  which  they  themselves  have 
proposed.  Peace,  and  the  deliverance  of  oor 
temtory  ought  to  be  our  rallying  cry.  Onrobjecf 
is  now  no  longer  to  recover  our  conquests.** 

The  wish  thus  expressed  to  obtain  a 
peace  by  treaty  or  by  force  of  arms,  was 
accompanied  by  corresponding  exertions. 
No  endeavours  were  spared  to  raise  the 
male  population  en  maase ;  commissioners 
were  despatched  to  all  the  military  divi- 
sions  of  the  empire  to  &cilit6t8  the  orgaai- 
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mUon  of  the  levtes;  and  the  Dake  of 
Txcenza,  minister  of  the  interior  relations 
of  France,  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Basle,  to  pro- 
pose that  a  congress  for  the  negotiation  of 
a  general  peace  should  assenible  at  Cha- 
tillon-suT-Seine.  These  overtures  were 
accepted  by  the  allies  without  hesitation ; 
and  plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  to 
the  congress,  which  assembled  at  the  place 
proposed  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  of 
January;  but  the  allies,  secure  in  their 
own  resources,  peremptorily  refused  either 
to  suspend  or  to  interrupt  the  military 
movements  of  their  armies  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations. 

The  invading  army,  bearing  down  all  op- 
position, still  continued  to  advance;  the 
defiles  of  the  Vosges,  a  chain  of  mountains 
stretching  from  Befort  to  Strasburg,  were 
forced  in  every  direction;  Vesoiu,  Lan- 
gres,  Nancy,  and  Thionville  had  ^len ; 
and  the  Cossacks  had  pushed  their  ad- 
vanced corps  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verdun.  In  the  midst  of  these  accumu- 
lated difficulties,  Napoleon  remained  at 
Paris,  incessantly  employed  in  endeavour- 
mg  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to  replenish 
bis  exhausted  finances.  The  formation 
of  twelve  new  regiments  was  announced 
at  Paris,  under  the  designation  of  volun- 
teers, consisting  of  mechanics,  whose 
shops  being  shut,  could  no  longer  afford 
them  employment;  and  considerable  sup- 
plies of  troops  were  obtained  from  other 
quartets,  though  by  no  means  in  sufficient 
numbers,  or  of  the  best  description.  Since 
the  maintenance  of  the  French  armies  had 
fallen  principally  upon  their  own  country, 
the  public  finances  nad  sunk  into  the  most 
deplorable  state  of  embarrassment:  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  the 
national  bank  encountered  difficulties  that 
approached  to  the  confines  of  insolvency. 
From  the  report  of  the  directors  of  this  es- 
tablishment, it  appeared,  that  the  available 
funds  in  their  hands,  at  the  time  of  making 
that  report,  amounted  only  to  600,000^ 
sterling,  and  that  it  had  become  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  restrict  their  daily  pay- 
ments to  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000/. 

At  length,  an  army  was  assembled  be- 
fore Chalons,  between  the  Mame  and  the 
8einc,  and  the  French  emperor  prepared 
to  auit  his  capital,  in  order  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Two 
days  previous  to  his  departure,  he  assem- 
bled tne  officers  of  the  national  guard,  and  in 
a  speech  delivered  with  a  degree  of  emotion 
that  seemed  to  indicate  a  presage  that  he 
was  taking  a  final  farewell,  committed  the 
empress  and  his  infant  son  to  their  protec- 
fi^n,  and  to  the  love  of  his  faithful  city 
at  Paris.    On  the  2Mh  of  Jannaiy,  Napo- 


leon quitted  the  capital  and  repaired  to 
■Vitry,  to  which  point  the  French  armies, 
under  Marshals  Marmont,  Macdonald,and 
Victor,  were  retreating  from  different  quar- 
ters. The  allied  armies  at  the  same  time 
were  concentrating,  and  pressing  towards 
the  same  point — ^Marshal  Blucher  by  the 
way  of  Nancy  and  Toul,  and  ftince 
Schwartzenberg  in  the  direction  of  Lan- 
gies  and  Chanmont. 

On  the  24th,  the  allies  commenced  their 
operations  in  the  interior  by  thp  battle 
of  Bar,  between  Chaumont  and  Joinville. 
Marshal  Mortier  defended  this  position 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  bravery,  but  be 
ing  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  he 
was  eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  to  retire  upon  Troyes.  Mar- 
shal Blucher,  proceeding  on  his  march  to 
form  the  meditated  junction  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  took  possession,  on  the 
23d  and  24th,  of  Lignv  and  St.  Dizier,and 
thence  pushed  forward  a  corps  to  Brienne, 
to  establish  a  communication  with  the 
Austrian  division  at  Bar.  Napoleon,  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  or  this  move- 
ment,  and  determined  to  defeat  its  object, 
made  immediate  preparations  to  attack  the 
Prussian  rear-guard,  while  it  awaited  the 
arrival  of  D'Yorck's  division  from  St.  Di- 
zier.  This  attack,  in  which  the  French 
were  successful,  took  place  on  the  27th, 
and  the  allies  were  forced  from  their  posi- 
tion. Marshal  Blucher,  by  no  mbans  dis- 
concerted by  the  check  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, continued  his  movements  upon  Bri- 
enne, and  having  rallied  his  forces,  await* 
ed  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  that  place. 
On  the  29th  at  mid-day,  the  French  army 
app^red;  and  the  battle  which  ensued 
was  most  sanguinary.  While  General 
Alsufieff  defended  the  town  with  vi- 
gour, an  attack  was  made  by  the  alliea 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  which 
was  known  to  labour  under  the  disadvan 
tage  of  a  defective  supply  of  cavalry 
For  several  hours,  the  rate  of  the  day 
was  uncertain.  Victory,  which  thus  bung 
in  suspense,  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
occupation  of  the  castle  of  Brienne ; 
when  an  officer  of  rank,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Marshal  Victor,  availing  him- 
self of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  tne  country, 
found  his  way  into  the  castle,  and  put  kis 
coiqps  in  possession  of  this  position.  In 
th«  action  which  followed  for  the  reco- 
very of  this  post,  a  dreadful  carnage  took 
place,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies 
proved  unavailing,  and  the  French  army 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  This 
success  compelled  the  Prussian  field-mar- 
shal to  continue  his  retrograde  movement 
upon  Bar;  and  enabled  the  French  &>> 
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lamns  under  Marshal  Victor  and  GeDoral 
Grouchy,  to  take  up  fine  positions  at  the 
villages  of  La  Rothiere  and  Dienville, 
on  the  30th. 

After  the  hattle  of  Brienne,  in  which  a 
principal  part  of  the  town  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  flames,  Napoleon  posted  his 
army  on  the  heights  in  the  neigrhbourhood 
of  that  place,  and  displaced  his  superior 
force  to  the  army  of  Silesia.  On  the  31st 
he  again  deployed  in  the  low  grounds 
between  La  Kothiere  and  Trannes ;  and 
thus  situated,  the  hostile  armies  passed 
two  days  in  sight  of  each  other.  General 
D'Yorck  availed  himself  of  the  interval  to 
re-capture  the  town  of  St.  Dizier ;  while 
Count  Wittgenstein,  supported  by  Count 
Wrede,  repulsed  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Marmont  near  Vassy.  Advancing  'from 
the  south-east,  the  grand  allied  army, 
under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  approached 
towards  the  Aube,  and  the  general  com- 
mandant. Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  united 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  to  form 
a  reserve  on  the  heights  and  in  the  defiles 
of  Trannes,  from  which  he  could  support 
any  point  that  was  menaced.    These  dis- 

i)osi lions,  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg 
lastened  to  announce  to  Marshal  Blucher, 
directing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  attack 
the  French  with  his  united  force,  while 
(/ount  Wrede  made  an  offensive  move- 
ment from  Doule  vane-sur-Brienne. 

In  this  situation,  Napoleon  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  fighting,  not  merely  to 
secure  a  retreat,  but  to  save  his  army.  The 
length  of  the  enemy's  line  compelled  him 
to  extend  his  own,  and  his  whole  force 
was  disposed  in  two  lines  of  battle,  ranged 
under  a  chain  of  hills,  his  right  resting  on 
Dieiiville  and  the  Aube,  his  centre  on  La 
Rothiere,  and  his  left  on  the  hamlet  of 
Gibrie.  At  another  important  position, 
which  covered  the  left  flank,  the  6th  corps 
was  posted,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Marmont ;  General  Duhesme  defended 
La  Rothiere,  and  General  Gerard  had 
orders  to  protect  both  banks  of  the  Aube, 
by  occupying  Dienville.  The  infantry 
was  ranged  in  masses  upon  the  banks  of 
the  villages,  which  were  bordered  on  all 
sides  with  artillery. 

During  these  offensive  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  the  three  columns 
of  attack  belonging  to  the  allied  army, 
formed  under  Marshal  Blucher,  were  tak- 
ing directions  in  the  following  order :  Ge- 
neral Sacken's  corps  descenoed  from  the 
heights  of  Trannes  into  the  plain  of 
Rothiere,  and  advanced  on  the  centre  of 
the  French  in  two  strong  divisions,  the 
one  upon  Brienne  by  the  Dienville  road, 
and  the  other  direct  on  La  Rothiere.  The 
Austrian  corps  of  General  Count  Giulay,  { 


and  the  Russian  corps  of  General  Alsn- 
^cflf,  formed  General  Sacken's  reservf. 
The  Prince-royal  of  Wirtemberg,  ma- 
neuvred  with  the  right  wing  from  Gclanre 
on  Chaumenil  and  Gibrie,  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  left  of  the  enemy ;  opening,  by 
this  combined  march,  the  communicatiou 
with  General  Count  Wrede,  who  was  mov- 
ing on  Chaumenil  by  Doulevant* 

At  half-past  twelve  oVlock,  on  the  first 
of  February,  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies, 
ranged  in  battle  array  between  the  lines, 
were  put  in  motion.  The  general  attention 
was  soon  attracted  hj  a  violent  discharge 
of  musketry  and  artillery  on  the  left  oi 
the  French  army,  which  was  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  corps  of  the  Pribce-royal 
of  Wirtemberg,  who,  having  penetrated 
through  the  forest  of  Eclance,  begao  the 
battle  by  attacking  the  woody  heights  of 
Gibrie,  which  were  defended  by  several 
regiments.    After  encountering  an  <Asti- 
nate  resistance,  he  made  himself  master 
both  of  the  heights  and  of  the  hamleL  Na- 
poleon, fearing  that  he  might  be  outflanked, 
ordered  a  corps  to  maneuvre  on  his  left,  and 
Gibrie  was  retaken  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  by  the  French,  who  displayed  pro- 
digies of  valour.  The  prince-royal,  having 
in  nis  turn  obtained  reinforcements,  once 
more  assailed  the  wood  and  hamlet.    At 
first,  he  was  repulsed,  but  the  combined 
movement  of  Count  Vitede  was  arranged 
with  such  precision,  that  a  junction  was 
speedily  formed  between  the  two  corps, 
and  Gibrie  and  Chaumenil  were  retaken. 
Napoleon,  having  learned    that  his  left 
position  was  thus  assailed,  lost  do  time  in 
hastening  thither  with  part  of  the  artillery 
of  his  guard,  and  on  his  arrival  at  that 
point,  orders  were  immediately  given  that 
Chaumenil  should  be  again  carried.  Count 
Wrede,  determined  to  maintain  a  position 
that  had  been  gained  by  so  much  valour, 
now  ordered  all  the  Austro-Bavarian  di- 
visions to  advance ;  the  chaige  was  inesis- 
dble;  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  put  to  Uie 
rout,  the  square  of  infantry  broken,  and 
the  artillery  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  be- 
hind them  several  cannon  and  ammaaition 
wagons.    Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  endeavoured,    by  strong 
columns  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  estab 
lish  a  communication  with  Chaumenil  hy 
Morvilliers,  was  repulsed  by  Count  Har 
degg,  and  a  division  of  the  Schwaitzen 
berg  hulans,  by  a  fortunate  charge  seized 
a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  cannon*  which 
the  French  were  just  moving  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  6th  corps. 

Nearly  three  hours  were  employed  in 
the  maneuvres  and  successive  attacks  on 
this  point ;  and  Marshal  Blucher,  finding 
his  nght  secured  by  the  succesa  of  Count 
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Wrede  and  the  pnnoe-royal,  detennined  to 
earry  La  Rotbiere-^the  centre  and  key  of 
the  enemy's  position.  Aboat  three  o'clock, 
all  the  allied  troops  deployed  in  the  plains 
of  La  Rothiere  and  Brienne,  and  at  that 
boQF  the  battle  became  general.  Th^  ar- 
dour of  the  troops  was  excited  to  enthu- 
siasm by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Taking 
a  station  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg«  be- 
tween Trannes  and  Rothiere,  on  the  ground 
of  action,  they  obsenred  and  followed  the 
progress  of  the  attacks,  which  were  in 
some  degree  confused  by  a  high  wind,  and 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  darkened  the 
%vh(^  atmosphere.  The  artillery  and 
BMisketry  sometimes  actually  ceased,  from 
ibe  impossibility  of  discerning  the  objects 
a^inst  which  they  were  intended  to  be 
directed.  Of  the  Russian  batteries,  al- 
though served  with  evident  superiority, 
lialf  the  cannon  were  left  behind,  and  so 
deep  was  the  snow,  that  it  was  only  by 
Ooubliog  the  usual  train  that  the  other 
half  was  removed.  The  resistance  of  the 
French  at  La  Rothiere  and  Dienville,  was 
obstinate  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  was 
^General  Sacken,  by  whom  the  attack  was 
made,  resisted  for  several  hours  with  suc- 
cesSf  but  towards  sunset,  the  French  ca- 
valry, becoming  in  their  turn  the  assailants, 
penetrated  towards  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian position,  and  obliged  the  masses  of 
infantry,  of  which  it  was  composed,  to 
give  way.  At  this  critical  moment.  Mar- 
shal Blucher  made  one  of  those  bold 
•movements  on  which  the  fate  of  battles  so 
frequently  depend :  he  ordered  his  cavalry, 
which  had  been  reinforced  for  the  purpose, 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  and 
by  a  rapid  movement  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear :  at  the  same  time,  directing  the  in- 
fantry, under  General  Sacken,  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy's  right.  These  maneuvres,  which 
the  darkness  favoured,  were  executed  with 
equal  spirit  and  precision.  The  French 
cavalry,  finding  themselves  unexpectedly 
charged  in  the  rear,  retreated  to  Brienne, 
w^hich  place  the  Russians  entered  close  at 
their  heels.  The  infantry  forming  the 
enemy's  centre,  being  now  uncovered, 
General  Sacken  push^  his  attacks  with 
vigour,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  long-contested  position  of  La  Rothiere. 
The  battle  appeared  to  be  now  decided. 
Napoleon  himself,  for  a  moment,  feared  the 
entire  rout  of  his  army,  an  event  which 
must  inevitably  have  taken  place,  had  the 
allies  redoubled  their  charges  on  Brienne 
and  Le^mont.  The  disaster  at  Leipzic 
might  have  been  repeated,  for  the  bridge 
of  Jjesmont,  which  was  broken  down  to 
impede  the  advance  of  the  invaders,  had 
uot  been  reconstructed,  and  only  a  narrow 


and  difficult  passage  presented  itself  for 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 

The  first  alarm  was  succeeded  by  re- 
turning confidence.  Napoleon  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  General  Colbert's  ca- 
valry, and  in  person  directed  a  charge,  which 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  allies.  Mar- 
shal Ondinot  hastily  arrived  from  Lesmont, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  national  guard, 
and  thus  reinforced,  the  French  army  was 
again  enabled  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Strong  columns  of  infantn^*  and  batteries 
of  flying  artillery,  were  directed  agrainst 
La  Kothiere.  TTirice,  did  Napoleon  re- 
new the  attack  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
and  these  efforts  so  far  succeedea  as  to 
enable  him  to  seize  the  church  and  several 
houses,  while  the  Russian  crrenadiers  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  village.  Beinof 
thus  at  close  quarters,  both  sides  resorted 
to  the  bayonet,  and  the  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible. The  efforts  of  the  Russians,  in 
front  of  the  line,  were  directed  by  Marshal 
Blucher  in  person.  This  general  exposed 
himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the 
attack  of  the  imperial  guards  on  La  Ro- 
thiere, and  so  imminent  was  his  danger, 
that  a  Cossack,  ])ierced  by  a  musket-shot, 
fell  dead  at  his  side.  The  Russian  reserve 
now  advanced,  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander;  and  amidst  these  vicissi- 
tudes the  battle  was  prolonged  till  mid- 
night. Towards  ten  o'clock^  Marshal  Ber^ 
thier,  when  traversing  the  French  lines  to 
visit  the  posts,  found  the  two  armies  so 
closely  in  contact,  that  he  several  times 
mistook  the  posts  of  the  allies  for  those 
of  the  French.  At  length,  the  whole  vil- 
lage of  La  Rothiere  was  ceded  to  the  ob- 
stinate valour  of  the  Russians ;  and  Gene- 
ral Sacken,  who  had  three  times  been  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  made  a 
bold  charge  on  the  right  of  the  village, 
seized  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  took 
from  five  to  six  hundred  prisoners  of  the 
French  guards.  At  midnight.  Napoleon 
made  his  last  attack  on  La  Rothiere,  which 
the  Russians  repulsed,  and  thus  decided 
the  victory  in  favour  of  the  allies. 

Under  favour  of  the  night,  the  French 
army  concealed  from  the  allies  the  disorder 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown  at  the  close 
of  the  action,  and  effected  its  retreat  on 
Troves  and  Arcis. 

The  courage  displaced  by  the  French 
troops,  their  heroic  efforts,  and  the  danger 
to  which  ihe  emperor  exposed  himself, 
all  tended  to  prove  the  importance  which  he 
attaehed  to  this  general  engagement.  The 
allies  were  obli^  to  carry  every  village, 
height,  or  wood,  by  assault ;  and  purchased 
with  their  blood  every  foot  of  ground 
which  they  gained.  Some  villages,  which 
during  the  battle  had  taken  up  arms  against 
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them,  were  delWered  up  to  military  execu- 
tion— a  proceeding  justified  by  Uie laws  of 
war,  but  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
an  enlightened  policy.  On  the  part  of  the 
allies,  about  eighty  thousand  men  had 
been  engaged;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  a  number  not  much  inferior.  The 
loss  of  the  latter  was  estimated  at  from 
four  to  five  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  besides  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon ;  that  of  the  jdlies  exceeded  this 
number,  but  they  had  not  to  include  in 
their  loss  either  prisoners  or  cannon.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  day's  defeat  was  the 
desertion  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  newly 
raised  conscripts  from  the  ranks  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  allied  mdnarchs  might  now, 
without  presumption,  cherish  the  expecta- 
tion, that  the  time  was  not  distant  when 
they  would  be  able  to  prescribe  the  terms 
of  peace  in  Paris  to  him  who  had  so  often 
dictated  treaties  in  their  capitals. 

After  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  the 
greatest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Paris,  where 
contradictory  reports  were  in  circulation, 
according  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  propagated ;  bat 
at  length  the  official  bulletin  appeared,  and 
represented  the  engagement  as  ''  a  rencon- 
tre of  the  rear-guaid."  "The  combat," 
it  was  added« "  ceased  at  ni^t,  after  a  brisk 
cannonade ;  the  army  continued  to  concen- 
trate itself  without  any  obstacle ;  and  that 
object  was  completely  accomplished."  To 
this  soothing  report,  the  Parisian  Journals 
added  splendid  details  of  the  large  rein- 
forcements which  were  daily  arriving ;  and 
corps  were  continually  passing  in  review 
at  the  Tuileries  before  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  had  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  to  his  imperial  brother. 

The  allied  monarchs  now  decided  that 
their  armies  should  march  to  the  capital  in 
two  grand  corps;  the  one  following  the 
course  of  the  Seine,  by  the  road  to  Iroyes 
and  Sens ;  and  the  other  advancinor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mame,  by  Chalons,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Meaux.  This  plan  of  divid- 
ing the  allied  forces,  though  liable  to 
serious  objections,  afforded  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  securing  subsistence,  in  a  coun- 
try which  they  conceived  to  be  drained  of 
provisions,  and  of  placing  the  enemy  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies,  one  of  which 
might  hold  him  in  check,  while  the  other, 
by  Its  sudden  appearance  at  the  gates  of 
the  metropolis,  would  cause  every  idea  of 
defence  to  be  abandoned,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  first  effect 
of  this  arrangement  was  to  separate  the 
army  of  Silesia  from  the  grand  arxny;  and 
while  Marshal  Blucher  took  the  direction 
of  Ferre  (^hampenoise  towards  the  Mame, 
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the  Prince  of  Schwarlzenberg  marched  on 
Troyes,  the  ancient  capital  oi  Chaint^ague. 

Resolved  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Troyes, 
the  allies  pushed  forward  strong  corp»; 
on  the  roads  to  Arcis,  Bur-sur-Aube,  aiid 
Sens,  to  intercept  the  communication  of 
the  French  army  with  Paris.  But  Napo- 
leon, braving  all  these  demonstrations,  w  as 
induced  to  retreat  only  by  the  intelligence 
that  Marshal  Blucher  had  advanced  to  the 
Mame,  and  was  marching  with  a  formida- 
ble army  in  eehehn  direct  for  Paris.  The 
alarm  in  the  capital  now  became  extreme. 
Works  were  begun  for  the  purpose  of 
guardincr  the  approaches ;  the  barriers 
were  palisadoed  to  guard  against  a  coup  dt 
main!  and  Passy,  Montmartre,  and  tke 
adjoining  heights,  were  fixed  upon  to  serve 
as  defensive  positions.  Towers  were  i»t 
the  same  time  made  to  St  Denis  and  Aber- 
villiers,  and  an  immense  fabrication  of 
pikes  was  announced,  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  the  peasantry.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  when  Napoleon,  on 
the  6th  of  Febraary,  abandoned  Troyes, 
and  retreated  to  Nogent,  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  Silesian  ^imy. 

After  the  capture  of  Troyes,  a  momenta- 
ry indecision  seemed  to  pervade  the  coun- 
cils of  the  allied  sovereigns.  The  Aus- 
trian monarch,  in  common  with  the  con- 
federate princes  of  Europe,  wished  for 
peace,  but  his  views  did  not  at  this  time 
extend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  In  this  policy,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  expressed  their  acquiescence,  flat- 
tering themselves  that  Napoleon  would  at 
lengu  accommodate  himself  to  his  situa- 
tion, and  bow  to  the  necessity  of  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace  conformable  to  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  The  confer- 
ences at  Chatillon  had  opened  on  the  4th 
of  Febraary,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs to  his  Britannic  majesty,  bad  arrived 
at  that  piece  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions. The  pacific  disposition  of  Austria 
did  not  escape  the  oDservation  of  Che 
French  emperor ;  and,  relying  on  this  dis- 
position, he  sent  instructions  to  his  pleni- 
potentiary at  Chatillon,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  propose  an  armistice,  found- 
ed upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  allies, 
and  offering  at  the  same  time  to  surrender 
all  the  fortiled  places  in  the  countries  pro- 
posed to  be  ceded  by  France,  on  condition 
that  military  operations  should  be  entirely 
suspended.  To  this,  the  allies  replied, 
that  instead  of  an  armistice,  it  was  tbeii 
wish  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  should 
be  signed  without  delay,  with  a  condition 
that  the  principal  places  now  invested  by 
their    armies,    comprehending    Aniwezp, 
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Wesel,  Mentz,  Strasbnrg,  and  Besani^on 
shonM  be  resigrned  by  the  Emperor  of 
Frmce,  as  pledges  for  the  sinceri^  of  his 
intentions. 

At  the  moment  when  these  points  were 
under  discussion,  Napoleon,  wiio  was  still 
at  Nogent,  received  seTeral  couriers  from 
Marshal  Macdonald,  informing  him  that  a 
strong  Russian  and  Prussian  force  was 
advancing,  under  Marshal  Blucher,  along 
the  course  of  the  Mame,  and  that  unless 
an  imposing  force  was  instantly  placed  on 
this  line  of  operations,  Paris  itself  would 
be  lost.  On  the  9th  of  February,  several 
Prussian  battalions  entered  Chateau-Thier- 
ry, and  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  number 
of  Russian  brigades,  supported  by  cavalry 
and  artfllery.  These  troops,  which  formed 
the  advanced-guard  of  Marshal  Blucher's 
army,  soon  extended  themselves  to  Meaux, 
announcing  that  they  were  on  their  march 
to  Paris,  which  it  was  their  intention  to 
enter  on  the  succeeding  Sunday.  On  the 
Seine,  detachments  from  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg's  army  touched  upon  the  gates  of 
Sens,  while  ms  li^ht  troops  pushed  for- 
wards to  Melun,  distant  only  ten  leagues 
from  Paris. 

Napoleon,  in  his  position  at  Nogent, 
found  himself  thus  doubly  outflanked  ;  but 
by  one  of  those  brilliant  combinations 
which,  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  shed 
lustre  on  his  military  genius,  ne  resolved 
to  fall,  by  a  bold  and  ranid  march,  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Marshsu  Blucher's  army, 
and  not  merely  to  repulse,  but  to  annihi- 
late, these  divisions  of  the  invaders.  On 
the  9th,  orders  were  despatched  to  Mar- 
shal Marmont  and  Ney  to  prepare  to  at- 
tack the  enemy.  The  movements  of  the 
main  army,  which  consisted  of  the  veteran 
and  imperial  guard,  and  of  troops  drawn 
from  the  French  army  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  were  effected  with  inconceivable 
celerity.  In  their  march  on  Montmirail, 
throngn  the  forest  of  Traconne,  the  artil- 
lery became  engulphed  in  the  marshy  road 
near  Villenoxe,  and  the  general  command- 
ing the  artillery  announced  to  the  emperor 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  move- 
ments :  "  Forward,"  answered  Napoleon, 
"  if  we  leave  some  pieces  of  cannon  behind 
us !"  He  was  obeyed ;  the  soldiers  them- 
selves assisted  to  draw  out  the  ordnance, 
and  even  carried  it  in  their  arms ;  and  the 
Mayor  of  Barbonne  suddenly  collected  five 
hundred  horses  belonging  to  the  peasantry, 
with  which  the  cannon  was  extricated, 
and  the  train  reinforced.  On  his  advance 
towards  the  Mame,  he  found  the  corps 
commanded  by  Generals  Sacken  and 
D^Yorck  posted,  the  first  at  Montmirail, 
and  the  other  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
both  having  their  advanced-guard  pushed 
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two  leagues  in  front  of  the   Marne  near 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Meaux. 

The  movements  of  Marshal  Blucher 
at  this  period  are  considered  by  military 
men  as  liable  to  much  animadversion.  He 
had  separated  himself  too  far  from  the 
grand  army,  and  by  extending  his  divisions 
too  widely,  he  had  prevented  them  from 
combining  their  operations,  or  mutually 
snpporting  each  other.  On  the  lOth  at 
daybreak.  Napoleon,  in  person,  conducted 
his  troops  to  the  heights  of  St.  Prix,  while 
Marshal  Marmont  was  ordered  to  pass  the 
swampy  defile  of  St.  Gond,  and  to  attack 
the  village  of  Baye.  At  this  point,  was 
stationed  the  advanced -guard  or  the  Rus- 
sian General  Alsufiefif,  but  being  unpro- 
vided witli  cavalry,  and  seeing  himself  at- 
tacked by  five  or  six  thousand  dragoons,  as 
well  as  a  superior  body  of  infantry^  he 
concentrated  all  bis  force,  amounting  to 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  at  Champeau- 
bert,  intend inff  to  fight  as  he  retreated. 
The  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard  now  de- 
ployed upon  the  plain,  attacking  and  turn- 
ing the  Russians,  in  order  to  intercept 
their  march  on  the  Chalons  road.  In  vain, 
did  General  Alsufieff"  form  his  infantry 
in  squares:  in  vain,  did  he  attempt  to 
resist  the  shock  of  the  French  cavalry, 
and  the  fire  of  their  numerous  batteries ; 
his  ranks  gave  way  in  all  directions ;  and 
artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  fled  into 
the  woods  and  marshes.  The  general, 
several  superior  officers,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  were  made*prisoners ; 
and  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  nine 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

But  Napoleon  aimed  at  still  more 
brilliant  achievements,  and  hoped  to  defeat 
General  Sacken's  whole  corps.  At  eight 
o'  clock  in  the  evening.  General  Nansouty 
marched  to  Montmirau  with  two  divisions 
of  cavalry  belonging  to  the  guard,  under 
the  orders  of  Generals  Colbert  and  Lafer- 
riere;  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  General  Guyot's  division 
of  cavalry  was  advanced  to  the  same 
place.  General  Sacken,  having  learned 
the  disaster  of  his  advanced -guard,  quitted 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  and  marched  all  night 
on  the  10th  towards  Montmirail,  after  hav- 
ing despatched  several  messen^rs  to  Gen- 
eral D*Yorck,  who,  by  his  advice,  march- 
ed from  the  environs  of  Meaux  in  the  same 
direction.  From  this  time,  every  thing 
seemed  to  presage  a  battle,  the  issue  of 
which  would  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  11th,  General 
Sacken's  corps,  reinforced  by  three  bri- 
gades from  General  D'Yorck's  division,  ap- 
peared before  Montmirail,  where  Napoleon 
had  already  arrived  with  the  division  of 
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Ricard  aad  the  imperial  ffuard.  The  Rus- 
sian army  consisted  oronly  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men,  but  being  no  longer 
able  to  avoid  a  battle,  they  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Marchais,  vrhere  the  division  of  Ri- 
card was  posted,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Ney.  This  village  was 
>-wice  taken  and  retaken ;  and  the  Russians 
exhibited  in  the  assault  as  much  impetuosity 
as  the  French  displayed  determination  and 
bravery  in  its  defence.  At  the  end  of  five 
hours,  each  armv  found  itself  in  the  same 
position  that  it  had  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  Night  was  now 
approaching,  and  Napoleon,  having,  in 
the  progress  of  the  battle,  received  a  rein- 
forcement, determined  .to  make  a  final 
effort.  The  success  of  the  day  appeared 
to  depend  upon  assailing  the  Russian  cen- 
tre at  £pine-aux-Bois,  which  was  the  key 
of  G?bneral  Sacken^s  position.  Forty  pieces 
of  cannon  defended  the  approaches  to  this 
point ;  the  hedges  were  hoed  with  a  triple 
row  of  riflemen ;  and  the  infantry  batta- 
lions, intended  for  their  support,  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  rear.  At  the  command  of  the 
emperor.  General  Friant  darted  towards 
the  &rm  of  Haute-Epine,  and  charged  the 
Russians  with  great  impetuosity.  The 
conflict  at  this  point  became  sanguinary 
in  the  extreme,  and  success  was  for  some 
time  doubtful.  At  length,  the  lancers,  dra- 
goons, and  horse  grenadiers  of  Bonaparte^s 
guard  appeared  on  the  right  of  Haute- 
Epine,  and  tlirew  themselves  on  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  cavalry,  with  shouts  of 
**Long  live  the  emperor."  The  French 
infantry,  availing  themselves  of  the  ^van- 
tages gained  by  the  cavalry,  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  disordered  columns 
of  the  Russians,  and  forced  them  to  abandon 
the  position,  artillery,  and  baggajre.  The 
Russians,  thrown  into  extreme  disorder  at 
all  points,  retired  by  the  road  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  after  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

On  the  following  day,  Marshal  Mortier 
pursued  the  retreatmg  army  by  the  direct 
road  from  Montmirail  to  Chateau-Thierry ; 
and  Napoleon,  who  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Haute-Epine,  hastened  to  ad- 
vance in  the  same  direction.  The  Rus- 
sians, who  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Rheims,  suffered  severely  in  the  retreat, 
and  their  loss  at  the  village  of  Coquerets 
alone  exceeded  two  thousand  men.  Vlc- 
tories  so  unexpected  seemed  almost  to  par- 
take of  the  miraculous,  even  in  the  ^es 
of  those  who  had  achieved  them.  The 
French  army,  of  late  so  much  discouni|g;ed 
and  depressed,  now  supported  their  priva- 
tions and  fatigues  without  a  murmur, 
and  testified  the  happiest  disposition.    It 


was  remarked,  that  under  no  circumstances 
of  preceding  wars  had  so  many  Rus:9iari 
prisoners  been  taken  ;  and  the  French  sol- 
diers, who  suddenly  pass  from  desponden- 
cy to  confidence,  began  to  believe  that 
'*  France— the  sacred  country,  which  the 
foe  had  violated,  would  be  found  by  licr 
invaders  a  land  of  consuming  fire."  Thes<> 
successes,  however,  were  neither  complete 
nor  decisive.  Marshal  Blucher,  having 
heard  from  the  fugitives  of  the  disasters 
of  Generals  Sacken  and  D'Yorck,  collect- 
ed the  Prussian  cbrjps  of  General  Kleist, 
and  the  Russian  division  of  General  Lon- 
geron, formins  in  all  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  ana  on  the  13th  marched  against 
Marshal  Marmont's  position  at  Etoges,  on 
the  road  from  Chalons  to  Montmirail. 
This  movement  recalled  Napoleon^  in 
great  haste,  from  the  pursuit  of  General 
Sacken,  and  at  three  oVlock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  he  quitted  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  made  a  forced  march  to  join  Marshal 
Marmont,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  annihilate  the  Silesian  army.  At  eight 
oVlock,  the  cavalry  of  his  advanced-guard 
appeared  upon  the  heights  of  Vauchamp, 
where  they  seized  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
planted  on  that  station  by  the  Prussians. 

The  French  cavalry,  which  continually 
increased  in  number,  suddenly  appeared  in 

Seat  force,  under  the  command  ot  General 
rouchy.  The  Prussians  immediately 
formed  themselves  in  squares,  and  for 
some  time  firmly  maintained  their  ground ; 
but  being  at  length  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, two  of  the  Prussian  battalions  were 
taken,  and  three  others  either  sabred  or 
driven  into  the  woods.  Marshal  Blucher, 
being  thus  assailed  by  a  superior  force, 
and  having  only  three  regiments  of  caval- 
ry,' resolved  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
which  he  conceived  to  be  no  longer  tenable. 
In  conducting  the  retreat,  the  infantry  receiv- 
ed orders  to  march  in  columns  and  squares 
towards  Chalons,  with  artillery  placed 
in  the  intervals  to  repel  the  advancing  ene- 
my, having  the  flanks  and  rear  covered  by 
the  rifle  corps.  In  the  progress  of  this  re- 
treat not  a  suiffle  column  or  square  of 
infimtry  wad  charged  by  the  French  or 
exposdd  to  their  fire.  Napoleon  played  for 
a  deeper  stake :  his  object  was  to  sur- 
round, and  to  capture  or  destroy,  the  whole 
of  Blucher's  force;  and  at  sunset  the 
Prussian  commander  perceived  the  main 
body  of  the  French  cavalry  had  turned  his 
flank,  and  thrown  themselves  on  the  line 
of  his  retreat.  Only  one  way  of  escape 
remained,  and  that,  with  the  usual  deci- 
sion and  promptitude  of  the  veteran  general, 
was  instantly  adopted'^he  ordered  his 
troops  to  continue  their  march,  and  to  cut 
their  way  through  every  obstacle.    This 
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heroic  expedient  succeeded,  but  the  loss 
$:u$tuined  by  the  Prussians  on  this  day 
amounted  Xp  at  least  four  thousand  men, 
t-ogether  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Na- 
poleon, being  now  called  to  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  where  other  enemies  had  ap- 
peared in  force  still  threatening  the  metro- 
polis, lel\  Marshal  Blucher  to  accomplish 
this  admirable  retreat  upon  Chalons,  and 
to  rally  and  reunite  the  scattered  corps  of 
his  army. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  desirous  of  ef- 
fecting a  diversion  in  favour  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  developed  an  immense  force  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Noffent,  while 
Count  Wrede  and  General  Wittgenstein 
marched  upon  Melun,  pushing  forward  the 
Cossack  force,  under  Platon,  to  Fontain- 
bieau,  which  city  he  entered  on  the  17th. 
On  the  same  day.  Napoleon  arrived  by 
forced  marches  at  Naogis,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Melon,  and  about  four  leases  to. the  east  of 
that  place.  Here,  three  divisions  of  Count 
Wittgenstein's  corps  were  posted.  Good 
roads,  and  extensive  plains,  now  allowed  the 
cavalry  to  maneuvre ;  and  the  general  of  di- 
vision, Gerard,  opened  an  attack  on  t the 
Tillage  of  Marmont,  while  the  cavalry  of 
Generals  Mil  hand  and  Kellerman  assailed 
the  Russians  on  the  left,  and  several  bat- 
teries advanced  to  bombard  the  village. 
This  position  was  only  feebly  disputed; 
the  squares  into  which  the  Russians 
had  formed  themselves,  ^ve  way  before 
the  artillery,  and  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Montereau,  leaving  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  four  thousand  prisoners,  to  at- 
test the  triumph  of  their  enemies. 

At  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th,  Napoleon  arrived  with  his  staff  from 
Nanffis  in  front  of  Montereau,  and  gave  or- 
der for  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  plain. 
The  French  army,  amounting  to  twenty- 
eight  thousand  men,  and  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  now  moved  from  all  parts  of  the 
line,  while,  at  the  same  time,  General 
Pagol,  who  arrived  with  a  reinforcement 
of  fresh  troops  on  the  Melun  road,  made 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  turned  the  flanks 
of  the  Prince-royal  of  Wirtemburg,  who 
commanded  on  this  occasion.  The  onset 
was  irresistible ;  and  the  allies,  seeing  the 
^eater  part  of  their  artillery  dismounted, 
fled  precipitately  into  Montereau,  vigorous- 
ly pursued  by  the  French  dragoons,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  augmented  the 
dangler  of  their  retreat,  by  firing  upon  them 
from  the  windows.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  vanquished  army,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  amounted  to  about 
eighteen  hundred  men;  besides  which 
a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  and  sevo- 
ral  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  and 


the  King  of  Prussia,  on  hearing  of  the 
discomfiture  of  their  troops  at  Montereau, 
hastily  Quitted  Bray,  where  their  head- 
quarters had  been  established ;  and  Napo- 
leon exultiuffly  exclaimed, — "My  heart 
is  relieved ;  1  have  saved  the  capital  of 
my  empire !" 

Never  was  there  a  change  of  scene  more 
rapid  or  complete.  Couriers  followed  each 
other  in  succession  from  the  army  to  Pa- 
ris; the  populace  accompanied  tliem  to 
'the  Tuilenes  with  shouts  of  victory ;  and 
public  opinion,  which  is  almost  always 
guided  by  the  fortune  of  arms,  was  ex- 
pressed loudly  in  favour  of  the  emperor. 

The  allies  had  now  lost  nearly  all  the 
ground  which  they  had  gained  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Rothiere,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  re- 
lied upon  pacific  negotiations,  l^he  Aus- 
trian general.  Count  de  Paar,  accordingly 
presented  himself  at  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  French,  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Montereau,  and  demanded  a  suspension 
of  arms,  which  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
now  of  opinion  would  facilitate  tiie  issue 
of  the  conferences.  That  no  time  might 
be  lost,  M.  de  Rumigny,  secretary  to  the 
cabinet,  arrived  on  the  same  evening  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  from 
the  congress  at  Chatillon,  with  a  draft 
of  the  conditions  of  the  preliminary  treaty. 
The  proposition  transmitted  to  Napoleon 
by  Mlarshal  Caulaincourt,  his  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  conference,  comprehended 
all  the  bases  deemed  necessary  for  the 
re-establishment  of  a  political  equilibrium. 
The  treaty,  which,  in  its  leading  charac^ 
teristic,  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  plac- 
ing France  in  the  same  territorial  situation 
as  she  stood  under  her  kings,  with  some 
small  addition  to  her  ancient  limits,  con- 
tained a  proposition,  that  the  capital  of 
France  should  be  oc^supied  by  the  armies 
of  the  allied  soverf(gns  till  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  could  be  arranged  and  exe- 
cuted. Napoleon,  elevated  by  his  late 
successes,  and  apprehensive  that  some 
snare  lurked  under  a  proposal  so  humiliat- 
ing, seized,  with  a  mien  of  fury,  the  paper 
which  contained  the  proposition  of  peace, 
exclaiming  while  he  tore  it,  "  Ocoupy  the 
French  capital !  I  am  at  this  moment 
nearer  to  Vienna  than  they  are  to  Paris  !*' 
Before  he  would  consent  to  a  degrading 
peace,  he  resolved  to  try  again  the  fate  of 
arms,  on  which  he  placed  much  greater 
reliance  than  upon  deliberations  and  trea«^ 
ties  :  the  tide  of  fortune  had  recently  turn- 
ed in  his  favour,  and  thus  he  was  betrayed 
by  her  caresses,  to  the  last  days  of  his 
power. 

The  allied  sovereigns  on  their  part  consi- 
dered their  situation  as  critical :  alarmed  at 
the  attitude  which  the  peasants  of  the  Brie 
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and  Champagne  had  assnmed,  they  began 
to  dread  a  national  war,  and  abandoned  the 
idea  of  seeking  a  compensation  for  their 
reverses  in  the  hazard  of  a  general  battle. 
With  an  enemy  who  fortified  himself  even 
in  the  midst  of  disasters,  afld  who  defied 
all  calculation  by  the  enterprise  and  rapid- 
ity of  his  movements,  a  general  battle 
mi^ht,  in  one  day,  extinguish  all  the  hopes 
which  their  prudence  and  gallantry  had 
brought  so  nearly  to  their  consummation. 
Their  advantaffes,  however,  were  im- 
mense ;  every  ^rtress  which  fell  on  either 
side  of  the  Rhine  augmented  their  means 
of  invasion;  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Rhine,  had  become  a  triple  line 
of  reserves,  from  which  they  continually 
drew  reinforcements,  and  by  a  judicious 
union  of  caution,  skill,  and  energy,  they 
hoped  ultimately  to  surmount  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  had  hidierto  retarded  their 
progress. 

On  the  20th,  the  French  army  quitted 
Montereau,  and  on  the2l8t  passed  through 
Nogent.  At  Mery,  on  the  Seine,  a  small 
town,  six  leagues  to  the  north-west  of 
Troyes,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
allies  to  check  the  progrress  of  the  enemy, 
but  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  m 
which  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  and 
the  town  itselr  nearly  destroyed  by  fire, 
Marshal  Blucher  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  on  the  24th,  Napoleon  entered  Troyes 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army. 

The  ^nd  Austro-Russian  army,  con- 
tinning  Its  retrograde  movements,  evacuat- 
ed the  whole  country  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Yonne,  and  fell  hack  upon  Yan- 
dceuvres  and  Chaumont.  But  while  this 
retreat  of  the  generalissimo  attracted  the 
whole  attention  of  the  French  army.  Mar- 
shal Blucher  commenced  the  execution  of 
a  plan,  by  which  offensive  warfare  was 
about  to  be  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lies' with  renovated  viffour.  From  the 
24th  to  the  27th  of  February,  Napoleon, 
at  that  time  deeply  occupied  in  the  pend- 
ing negotiations,  remained  stationary  at 
Troyes;  and  Marshal  Blucher,  avaiHn? 
himself  of  this  period  of  inaction,  marched, 
with  the  Silesian  army,  in  the  direction  of 
Ferre  Champenoise,  towards  the  Mame, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  junction 
with  the  corps  of  Generals  Winzingerode 
and  Bulow,  who,  having  forced  the  north- 
em  frontier,  and  released  Belgium  Irom 
the  dominion  of  France,  liM  advanc- 
ed into  the  vicinity  of  Rheims  and  Sois- 
sons. 

Nothing  could  more  indisoutably  pro- 
claim the  declining  power  ot  the  French 
emperor,  than  the  tact,  that  his  Belgic 
frontiers,  defended  as  they  were  by  for- 
tresses almost  impregnable,  were  at  once 


abandoned,  and  thrown  open  to  the  allfps. 
who  were  thence  enabled  to  penetrate  i.ito 
the  heart  of  his  empire.  On  the  advance 
of  the  Russians,  the  small  corps  of  French 
troops  under  General  Maison  had  eva- 
cuated Brussels,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febniar}' 
the  Cossacks  entered  that  city.  In  almost 
all  the  towns  of  Brabant,  the  Russians 
were  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy ; 
a  deputation  from  Ghent  presented  the 
keys  of  that  place  to  General  Bulow, 
and  the  allies  soon  extended  their  legions 
over  every  part  of  Belgium.  In  French 
Flanders,  intestine  commotions  prevailed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  most  alarming  ex- 
tent ;  the  country  was  overrun  by  refrac- 
tory conscripts,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween Dunkirk  and  the  capital  became 
subject  to  daily  interruptions. 

Vitry,  Chalons,  Epernay,  and  Chateau- 
Thierry,  again  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Silesian  army,  which  now  occupied 
forty  leagues  of  the  Mame,  stretching  Irom 
the  source  of  that  river  to  Meaux,  tn  the 
vicinity  of  Paris.  Alarmed  by  the  dan- 
gers of  the  capital,  Napoleon  quitted  Trover 
on  the  27th,  tor  the  purpose  of  repeating^,  if 
possible,  the  maneuvres  of  Champeaubert 
and  Montmirail.  The  same  spirit  of  dar- 
ing, and  rapidity  of  movement,  which  had 
distinguished  the  first  expedition  against 
Marshal  Blucher,  were  employed  on  the 
present  occasion;  but  the  result  was 
widely  different,  and  in  its  consequences 
accelerated  the  fate  of  the  French  empire. 
On  the  Ist  of  March,  Napoleon  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mame,  but  the  Prassian 
field-marshal,  instructed  by  experience,  im- 
mediately fell  back  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  upon  Soissons,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  junction  of  the  Silesian  army 
with  the  army  of  the  north\  under  Generals 
Bulow  and  Winzingerode.  The  corps  of 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier,  after  hav- 
ing followed  and  harassed  the  allied  army 
on  its  mareh  from  the  Mame,  was  pushed 
forward  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  th« 
allied  armies,  but  in  both  of  these  objects 
they  entirely  failed.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
Napoleon  had  moved  on  Corbenie,  and  at 
a  short  distance  he  found  the  Russian 
infantry  posted  in  front  of  Craone.  Every 
thin?  announced  the  approach  of  a  genera! 
battle. 

Marshal  Blucher  now  conceived  one  of 
those  bold  plans  for  which  the  tactics  of 
that  general  have  been  so  much  distinmitsh- 
ed.  Havingr  formed  his  army  in  eSiefcn^ 
from  the  plain  of  Craone  to  the  approaches 
of  Laon,  he  formed  a  detachment  of  ten 
thousand  horse,  consisting  nearly  of  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry ;  the  command  of  this 
force  he  conferred  upon  General  Winstn- 
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gerode,  ordering  him  to  march  daring  the 
night  by  the  roads  of  Cheyrignv  and 
Preale,  and,  after  throwing  himself  upon 
the  French  line  of  communication,  to  turn 
Napoleon's  position  at  Craone.  That  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  secure  the  suo- 
ce^  of  tnis  enterprise,  Marshal  Blucher 
hastened  on  his  charger  to  direct  the  ope- 
rations in  person ;  but  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties, arising  out  of  the  steep  declivities  and 
oilier  impediments  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  impeded  the  progress  of  this  noc- 
turnal moTement,  and  completely  defeated 
its  object. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  allies 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  was  unusually 
strong ;  the  nght  and  left,  as  well  as  the 
froat,  were  protected  by  ravines,  to  which 
there  was  no  approach,  except  by  a  narrow 
defile.  But  nothing  could  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  Napoleon.  On  the  7th,  at  day- 
bieajk,  he  caused  this  position  to  be  recon- 
noitred, and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon he  commenced  the  attack  with  his 
whole  force,  estimated  at  fifty  thousand 
m^.  While  Marshal  Ne^  moved  on  the 
riffht  to  attack  the  position  of  Craone, 
IV&rshal  Victor's  corps,  with  two  divi- 
sions of  newly  levied  guards,  crossed  the 
ravine,  which  was  guarded  by  fifty  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  immediately  formed  again 
upon  the  heights.  At  this  moment,  the 
French  marshal  was  struck  by  a  ball,  and 
a  great  number  of  his  men  fell  by  the  de- 
termined fire  of  the  Russians ;  but  his  co- 
lumns were  followed  by  numerous  trains 
of  artillery,  and  they  succeeded  finally  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  heights. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  CTount 
Stroffonofi*,  the  commandant,  saw  his  son 
fall  dead  at  his  side ;  syid  three  other  Rus- 
sian generals  were  dangerously  wounded. 
Marshal  Ney,  having  passed  the  ravine  on 
the  left,  fell  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
position,  while  Generals  Grouchy  and  La- 
ferriere,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  crossed 
the  defile  amidst  a  shower  of  cannon  shot 
and  musket  balls.  Both  these  generals 
were  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  field,  but  General  Nansouty, 
more  fortunate,  passed  the  ravine  on  the 
right  of  the  Russians,  followed  by  two  di- 
visions of  cavalry,  without  sustaining  any 
severe  loss,  llie  allies,  finding  them- 
selves turned  and  pressed  on  all  sides, 
determined  upon  a  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Laon ;  but  their  movements  were  con- 
ducted with  such  admirable  coolness  and 
regalaritv,  that  they  lost  neither  cannon  nor 
men  by  being  taken  prisoners^  and  all  the 
effitfts  of  the  French  to  break  their  ranks 
by  a  general  charge  of  cavalry,  failed  in 
their  object.  Thus,  the  battle  of  Craope, 
though  dreadfully  sanguinary   from  the 
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rava^s  made  by  the  artillery,  produced  no 
decisive  result ;  the  loss  on  each  side  was 
pretty  nearly  balanced;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  field  by  the  French  was  the 
only  reward,  and  the  only  sifu,  of  victory. 
Napoleon  now  determined  to  carry  the 
position  of  Laon,  and  on  the  9tli  he  march- 
ed with  the  main  bodv  of  his  army  from 
Chavignon  to  that  place.  This  ancient 
town,  the  capital  ot  the  department  of 
the  Aisne,  covers  the  greatest  part  of  an 
eminence,  and  commands  a  va^t  plain, 
studded  with  villages  and  small  woods. 
At  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  town, 
the  plain  becomes  narrow,  and  is  bordered 
on  tne  south-east  by  a  double  chain  of 
lofty,  eminences,  intersected  by  a  marshy 
dale,  through  which  flows  the  little  river 
Lette.  Far  from  being  deterred  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position,  the  French  command* 
er  seemed  only  the  more  excited  to  make 
the  attack.  Early  in  the  day,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  and  under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog,  seized  the  villages  of  Semilly 
and  Ardon,  situated  under  the  town  itself, 
and  forming  part  of  its  suburbs.  Towards 
eleven  o'cIock,  the  fog  began  to  disperse, 
and  Marshal  Blucher,  perceiving  from  the 
heiffhts  that  the  French  were  in  force  be- 
hind the  villages  of  Ardon,  Semilly,  and 
Levilly,  immediately  ordered  the  combin- 
ed cavalry  of  the  rear-ffuard  to  advance, 
and  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French  army. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Count  Wo- 
ronzow  marched  with  his  infantry  from 
the  left  wing,  and  pushed  forward  two  bat- 
talions of  chasseurs,  who  drove  the  French 
advanced  posts  out  of  Semilly,  and  held 
their  left  in  check  till  the  allied  cavalry 
arrived .  The  centre  and  left  of  th  e  French 
army  were  now  seen  in  full  retreat,  but  this 
movement  was  merely  a  feint  preconcerted 
by  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  allies  into  the  plain,  while  a  more 
serious  and  general  attack  was  made  u^n 
their  position.  Marshal  Marmont,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Rheims  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  sixteen  battalions  of  infan- 
try,'Supported  by  cavalry  and  flying  artil- 
lenr,  attacked  and  carried  the  village  of 
Atnies,  which  was  defended  by  Prinoa 
William  of  Prussia ;  but  scarcely  had  b* 
established  himself  in  his  new  position, 
when  night  besan  to  close  in  upon  the 
combatants,  and  a  mass  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  put  in  practice  against  his  troops 
the  maneuvre  which  had  failed  at  Craone. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Cossacks,  with  a  general  hourra^  surprised 
his  park  of  artillery,  and,  notwithstanding 
every  eflTort  was  resorted  to  by  the  French 
general,  in  order  to  save  his  ordnance,  so 
sudden  and  vigorous  was  the  attack,  that 
the  Cosaaoka  suceeeded  in  carrying  off 
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thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  this  period, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  in  concert  with 
Generals  Horn  and  Ziethen,  and  supported 
by  the  corps  of  Generals  D'Yorck  and 
Ivleist,  resuming  the  offensive,  fell  upon 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French  army,  and 
carried  several  batteries  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  conscripts,  terrined  by  this 
nocturnal  surprise,  fied  in  all  directions, 
taking  shelter  in  the  woods ;  nor  did  they 
rally  again  in  numbers  for  several  days 
after  the  battle.  Forty-six  pieces  of  can- 
non, fifty  wagons,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
prisoners,  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Marmontand  the  Duke  of  Padua,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 

Undismayed  by  this  terrible  check,  Na- 
poleon made  his  dispositions  for  a  regular 
and  general  attack  on  the  momino'  of  the 
10th,  and  orders  were  issued  from  his  head- 
quarters that  the  position  of  Laon  should  be 
turned  on  the  right  and  left  at  the  time  when 
it  was  attacked  in  front.  Nothing  conld 
be  more  hazardous  than  this  enterprise; 
but,  feeling  that  a  retreat  would,  in  its 
moral  effects,  be  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  a  battle,  the  French  army  was  again 
marched  under  the  walls  of  Caon.  Gene- 
ral Charpenter,  with  a  division  of  national 
guards,  seized  the  village  of  Glacy,  on  the 
left  of  the  allied  position,  and  a  wood  in 
its  vicinity  was  taken  and  retaken  several 
times.  In  the  centre,  and  on  the  left,  the 
French  fought  with  unabating  intrepidity 
all  the  day ;  but  still  no  impression  was 
made.  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  the 
village  of  Semilly  was  again  attacked : 
here,  two  Prussian  battalions,  belonging 
to  the  corps  of  General  Bulow,  were  post- 
ed, and  being  supported  by  two  cross  fires 
on  each  flank,  the  murderous  discharge 
was  found  so  destructive  that  this  last 
effort  was  at  length  abandoned.  A  retreat 
w^  now  ordered ;  and  the  French  army, 
after  sustaining  a  dreadful  loss  before 
LaoTi,  fell  back  without  molestation  in  the 
direction  of  Soissons. 

In  vain,  did  Napoleon  attempt  to  palliate 
the  serious  check  which  he  nad  experi- 
enced at  Laon ;  in  vain,  did  he  represent 
Marshal  Blucher  as  marching  without  a 
regular  plan,  hoping  by  a  hourra  of  the 
Cossacks  to  spread  a  panic,  which  might 
pave  his  way  to  Paris.  Nothing  could 
now  escape  the  attention  of  the  puUic ;  the 
truth  soon  became  known ;  and  the  retreat 
from  before  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Aisne,  destroyed  the  moral  effect  of 
the  victories  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

On  the  side  of  the  Seine,  the  grand 
Austro-Russian  army  had  availed  itself  of 
t!.i)  diversion  made  by  Marshal  Blucher : 
after  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
corps  under  Alarshals  Victor  and  Oudinofk 


at  Bar,  Prince  Schwaitzenber^  advanced 
again  towards  the  French  capital,  and  ri-, 
the  4th  of  March  once  more  establiaiu  J 
his  head-ouarters  at  Troyes. 

In  anotner  quarter,  the  Hetman  PlatoH 
obtained  possession  of  Arcis-sur-Aiibr. 
which  was  defended  only  by  a  body  of  ir  - 
fantry,  and  made  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  prisoner.  The  next  operation  ai 
the  hetman  was  directed  against  Sezanne, 
which  in  its  turn  shared  the  fate  of  Arcis. 
A  detachment  of  five  hundred  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  Don,  was  now  despatched  in 
the  direction  of  Montmirail,  while  strong 
columns  of  light  horse  swept  the  cotintr}^ 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Mame,  and  maintained 
a  regular  communication  between  the  grand 
confederated  army  and  the  army  of  Silesia. 

Thus,  within  the  short  period  of  a  fort- 
night, were  lost  all  the  advantages  so  re- 
cently  obtained  over  the  invaders  of  France ; 
the  alarms  of  the  existing  government  again 
revived,  and  their  only  remaining  hope 
seemed  to  repose  upon  Uie  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  pending  negotiations  atCha- 
tillon. 

The  progress  of  the  negotiations  had 
been  retarded  or  accelerated  according  to 
the  nature  of  military  events;  after  the 
successes  of  Napoleon  on  the  Manie  and 
on  the  Seine,  his  expectations  of  ultimate 
success  became  unouly  elevated,  and  he 
seemed  determined  to  act  upon  the  resolu- 
tion formed  by  the  Russians  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1812-— not  to  make  peace  with  his 
enemies,  till  they  had  withdrawn  beyond 
the  frontier.  The  allied  sovereigns,  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  his  views  and  intention-^, 
allowed  his  plenipotentiary  at  the  congre^^ 
to  present  a  counter-proposition,  stipulatir.ir 
only  that  it  should  correspond  with  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  conditions  n!- 
ready  submitted.  To  afford  time  for  the 
preparation  of  this  document,  some  delay 
became  necessary,  and  the  10th  of  March 
was  fixed  upon  by  mutual  consent,  as  the 
period  at  which  the  final  determination 
should  be  made. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  confederated  sove- 
reigns of  £urope  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  still  closer  the  tics  by  which  they 
were  united,  and  for  this  purpose  they  en- 
tered into  a  formal  engagement,  by  which 
they  covenanted  to  bnng  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field.  This  new  treaty 
of  alliance,  on  the  part  of  the  E  mperors  o'f 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussi-.i. 
and  the  King  of  England,  was  signed  on 
1st  of  March,  at  Chaumont,  to  which  place 
the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  had  re- 
paired after  the  retreat  from  Troyes.  By 
this  treaty,  the  high  contracting  powers 
engaged,  that  if  the  French  emperor  should 
refuse  to  coincide  in  the  propositions  sub- 
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mitted  to  him,  ttiey  would  employ  all  the 
means  afforded  by  their  respective  domi- 
nions in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
that  they  would  act  in  perfect  concert  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  general  peace ; 
and  that  Austria,  Russia,  England  and 
Prussia,  should  keep  constantly  m  the  field, 
to  be  actively  emnloyed  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  each ;  Great  Britain,  wishing  to 
contribute  in  a  manner  the  most  prompt 
and  decisive  towards  this  great  object,  en- 
gaged to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions 
sterling,  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
other  three  powers ;  reserving  to  herself, 
however,  the  right  of  furnishing  her  con- 
tingent in  foreign  troops,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling  per  annum  for 
infantry,  and  thirty  pounds  for  cavalry. 
The  treaty  finally  stipulated  that  the  league 
should  continue  for  twenty  years,  and 
should  extend  also  to  si\ch  ottier  powers  as 
might  determine  to  join  the  confederation, 
ft  is  believed  that  Napoleon  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  treaty, 
when  he  despatched  his  ultimatum;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  fortune  had  a  pleasure  in 
perpetuating  his  illusions,  for  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  pretensions  were  about 
to  be  laid  before  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
she  again  smiled  upon  him  at  Rheims.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  General  St  Priest  had 
carried  that  city  by  assault,  and  the  greats 
er  part  of  the  gamson,  as  well  as  the  artil- 
lery, and  several  superior  officers,  fell  into 
his  hands.  No  sooner  had  the  emperor 
heard  of  this  disaster,  than  he  formed  thei 
renolution  of  marching  upon  Rheims ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  at  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  his  army  was  put  in  motion, 
leaving  at  Soissons  only  the  force  under 
Marshal  Macdonald.  On  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rheims,  the  allied  troops, 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
were  found  posted  on  an  eminence,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  city.  The  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  armies  immediately 
engaged  ;  and  for  several  hours  the  plain 
between  the  two  positions  was  a  scene 
of  continual  skirmishing  and  cannonade ; 
but  it  was  not  till  four  o^;lock  in  the  after- 
noon, that  Napoleon  arrived  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  and  then  the  attack 
became  general.  Fifty  pieces  of  ordnance 
opened  a  tremendous  cannonade ;  and  the 
Russians  were  long  exposed  to  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  much  superior  to  their  own.  Ge- 
neral St.  Priest  sustained  this  unequal 
combat  on  all  points  with  undaunted  intre- 
pidity, facing  ev^  danger,  and  exhibit- 
ing, amidst  a  shower  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ket balls,  a  brilliant  example  to  the  chosen 
troops  under  his  command.  At  this  deci- 
sive moment,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  mor- 


tally wounded,  and  was  earned  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  their  general 
threw  the  Russian  battalions  into  disorder, 
and  General  Defrance,  seizing  the  favour- 
able moment,  made  an  impetuous  charge, 
which  completed  their  rout.  The  victory 
in  front  of  Rheims  put  the  French  empe- 
ror in  possession  of  this  important  city; 
upwards  of  two  thousand  Russian  troops 
were  made  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  cannon,  baggage,  and  other  trophies,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon — but  it  was 
the  last  triumph  of  his  reign. 

Soissons,  Troyes,  Nogent,  Sens,  Arcis, 
and  Bar-sur-Aube,  had  all  now  been  reco- 
vered by  the  French  troops ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  quit  any  one  of  these  places,  than 
it  was  reoccupied  by  a  perseveringenemy, 
whose  numbers  were  immense.  Thus  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  became  gradually  more 
and  more  contracted ;  if  Napoleon  succeed- 
ed in  surmounting  one  difficulty,  another 
and  more  dangerous  one  presented  itself; 
and  this  exhausting  war  realized  in  some 
degree  the  hydra  and  its  renovated  heads. 

From  the  14th  to  the  16th  of  March, 
Napoleon  remained  at  Rheims,  expecting 
the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Chatillon, 
which  had  been  delayed  a  few  days  longer 
than  the  time  prescribed.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  the  French  plenipotentiary  laid  be- 
fore the  congress  his  sovereign's  counter- 
proposition.  This  ultimatum  proved  that 
"adversity  had  not  subdued  him."  He 
dentanded  that  the  Rhine  should  form  the 
boundary  of  the  French  empire ;  that  Ant- 
werp, Flushing,  Nimeguen,  and  part  of 
Waal,  should  be  ceded  to  him ;  and  that 
Italy,  including  Venice,  should  form  a 
kingdom  for  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois.  In  addition  to  these  claims,  he 
demanded  indemnities  for  Joseph  Napo- 
leon, in  lieu  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  for 
Jerome  Napoleon,  who  had  lost  Westpha- 
lia ;  for  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Grand-duke 
of  Berg;  and  finally,  for  the  viceroy,  as 
Duke  of  Francfort. 

To  these  demands,  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers  replied,  that  the  extent  of* 
dominion  demanded  by  the  French  empe- 
ror was  incompatible  with  a  system  of 
equilibrium,  and  would  confer  power  on 
France  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other 
great  political  bodies  of  Europe.  The 
present,  they  held,  was  not  an  ordinary 
war—- it  was  not  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  territorial  possessions-^its 
object  was  not  to  enforce  particular  rights, 
but  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  world,  and  to 
restore  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  durable 
peace.  It  had  now,  they  conceived,  be- 
come clear,  that  no  such  peace  could  be 
made  with  Napoleon ;  and  that  to  continue 
the  negotiations  under  the  present  auspices 
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would  be  to  renounce  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  view,  and  to  betray  the  uni- 
versal  confidence  reposed  in  them.  These 
considerations  prevailed.  Austria  herself 
abandoned  Napoleon  to  his  fate;  and  on 
the  18th  of  March  the  congress  at  Chatii- 
Ion  was  dissolved. 

At  this  decisive  moment,  the  allied 
sovereigns  renewed  their  solemn  engage- 
ments never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till 
the  great  object  of  their  alliance  was 
attained.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept the  sovereigntv  of  France,  as  it  stood 
in  1792,  but  though  engaged  in  a  contest 
agamst  the  milita]^  force  of  combined  Eu- 
rone,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  that 
dia  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  men,  he  reject- 
ed the  proposed  bases  of  peace,  preferring 
rather  to  stake  his  empire  upon  another 
appeal  to  arms.  The  first  effort  of  the 
French  government,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
congress,  was  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  people,  and  to  convert  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  into 
a  national  war.  For  this  purpose,  orders 
were  again  issued  to  raise  the  levy  en 
maase,  and  an  imperial  decree  was  promul- 
^ted,  enjoining  all  mayors,  public  func- 
tionaries, and  ouers,  to  encourage  the  peo- 


ple to  take  up  arms ;  and  denoonciDf  «• 
traitors  all  those  who  should  dis^suade  them 
from  rallyinff  round  the  standard  of  their 
country.  About  the  same  time,  the  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  allied  armies  published  a 
proclamation  to  the  French  nation,  in 
which  he  declared,  *'  that  all  who  resisted 
the  allied  arms  would  expose  themselves 
to  inevitable  destruction;^'  and  Marshal 
Blucher,  in  a  similar  proclamation,  dated 
on  the  13th  of  March,  at  Laon,  announced, 
*'  that  painful  as  he  should  feel  it,  to  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  he 
would  henceforth  cause  every  town  and 
village  to  be  burned,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  should  dare  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  troops,  and  impede  his  military  ope- 
rations.'' 

A  war  of  extermination  seemed  thus  on 
the  eve  of  being  proclaimed ;  both  the  bel- 
ligerants  had  expressed  their  determination 
to  resort  to  reprisals  upon  the  spot ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of 'the  invaded  provinces 
were  reduced  to  the  terrible  alternative, 
either  of  submitting  to  the  denunciati<»is 
of  their  own  government  for  remaining  in 
a  state  of  inaction ;  or  of  exposing  them- 
selves and  their  property  to  destruction, 
from  the  allied  troops,  if  they  ventured  to 
take  any  part  in  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Campaign  m  Francs  (ooMft'mMd) :  Libeiation  of  Ferdinand  VII.— Operations  m  the  Sooth  of  Franoe— 
Battle  of  Orthes— Counter>ravolation  at  Bourdeaux — Movements  of  the  hostile  Armies  in  the  deput- 
raents  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame— Battle  of  Arcis4ur-Aube— Retreat  of  Napoleon — Stratagem  In 
draw  the  allied  Armies  from  Paris— The  Allies  resolve  to  advance  upon  the  Capital— Disascroas 
Attempt  upon  Beigen-op-Zoom— Inactivity  of  the  Prince-roval  of  Sweden— Operations  in  Italy— June- 
tion  of  the  armies  of  Prince  Sbhwartienberg  and  Marshal  Blucher — Advance  on  Paris— Preparatiom 
made  by  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  defend  the  Capital— Battle  of  Paris— Armistice— Capitu- 
lation—Advance  of  Napoleon  with  a  Detachment  of  Guards  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris — State 
of  Parties — Eiertions  ot  the  Royalists  to  induce  the  People  to  demand  ^e  Restoration  of  the  Boni^ 
bons — ^Triumphal  Entrv  of  the  Allies  into  the  French  Capital — Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Ales- 
sndcr  explanatory  of  tne  Views  of  the  Allies  towards  France — ^T%e  Senate  convoked  by  Prince 
Talleyrand— They  abjure  the  Imperial  Sway,  and  create  a  Provisional  Government— The  French 
Prisoners  of  War  m  Russia  liberated  without  Ransom— Napoleon  collects  an  Army  at  Fontainbleau 
— F^stablishroent  of  a  Regency  Government  at  Blois  under  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa — AbdicatioD 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon- Battle  of  Toulouse— Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  the  South  of  Fnnee— 
Entry  of  the  Count  d'Artois  into  Paris  as  LieutenanUgeneral  of  the  Kingdom — Dissolution  of  thelm* 
perial  Government,  and  the  Regency  at  Blois— Napoleon's  Farewell  to  his  Guards— His  departoie 
lor  the  Isle  of  Elba— Constitutional  Charter— Entiy  of  Loois  XVIU.  into  Paris— Adhesion  of  the 
French  Marshals— Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace. 


In  the  great  struggle  to  curh  the  amhi- 
tion,  and  limit  the  aggrandizement,  of  the 
niler  of  France,  no  countij  had  acted 
80  conspicuous  and  persevering  a  part  an 
Great  Britain  ;  for  many  years,  indeed,  her 
co-operatioi^  had  been  confined  principally 
to  her  own  element,  and  to  the  supply  of 
the  sinews  of  war ;  or  if  she  did  sena  troops 
to  the  continent,  their  courage  was  rendered 
unavailing  by  defects  either  in  the  plan  or 
the  execution  of  the  purpose  for  which 


they  were  despatched ;  at  length,  however, 
the  war  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal commenced,  and  the  British  soldier 
found  a  theatre  on  which  he  could  show 
how  much  he  was  capable  of  effecting 
when  led  on  hy  a  general  worthy  to  com- 
mand him,  and  taught  the  nations  of  En- 
rope  that  the  character%)f  invincible  was 
no  longer  due  to  the  soldiers  of  France.  It 
was  not  to  be  imagined  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton, who  had  accompli8)>ed  so  much  againet 
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the  power  of  N&poleon,  would  be  inactive  the  EngHsh  anny  in  the  sonth  of  France. 


now,  when  the  contest  was  approaching  to 
iu  orisis,  or  that  he  would  rail  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  allies  in  their  endearours 
to  eoeiire  the  independence,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  nalions  of  Europe. 

Doling  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  state  of  the  weather  in 
the  ficinitf  of  the  Pyrenees  preYented 
Lord  Wellington  from  commencing  offen- 
sive operations ;  and  this  period  of  inac- 
tion was  employed  by  the  Frendi  govem- 
ment  in  an  endeavour  to  separate  Spain 
(rom  the  cause  of  the  allies.    Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1813,  Napoleon,  actuated 
bv  that  tortnous  policy  which  had  exhibit- 
ed itself  in  eveir  part  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards Spain,  and  convinced  that  Ferdinand 
VIL  who  had  so  long  been  a  captive  in 
Fiance,  would  subscribe  to  any  conditions 
which  secured  to  him  liberty,  and  the  com- 
plete re-establishment  in  his  sovereignty, 
summoned  to  Paris  the  Duke  de  San  Car- 
los, Ferdinand's  ex-minister.     When  this 
nobleman  arrived,  he  vras  informed  that  a 
disposition  existed  in  the  French  govern- 
ment to  restore  the  throne  of  Spain  to  its 
sovereign ;  and  Count  Laforet,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary   of  Bonaparte,   was    despatched 
along  with  the  duke  to  the  residence  of 
the  unfortunate  Ferdinand  at  Valencay, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  condi- 
tions of  his  restoration.    Little  difficulty 
existed   in  prevailing  upon  the  Spanish 
monarch  to  afford  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  the  doouments  already  provided ;  the 
treaty  was  ratified  without  delay,  and  by 
this  instrument  the  captive  monarch  en- 
gfaged  to  pay  the  deposed  king,  his  father, 
a  pension  of  four  millions  of  rials ;    to 
liberate,  without  loss  of  time,  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  at  that  time  in  Spain ;  to  re- 
store the  property,  revenue,  dignity,  employ- 
ment, and  pensions  of  every  Spaniard  who 
had  declared  in  favonr  of  the  Napoleon  dy- 
nasty in  Spain ;  and  finally,  to  cause  the 
eTacnation  of  that  country  by  the  troops  of 
bis  Britannic  majesty.  This  treaty,  which 
was  sifirned  at  Valencay,  on  the  11th  of 
December^  1813,  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  dated  on  &e  1st 
of  January,  1811,  which  declared  null  and 
Toid  all  the  acts  and  conventions  signed 
by  the  king  during  his  captivity  either 
in  Spain  or  elsewhere.     But  it  was  sup- 
posed that  royal  infiuence  would  remove 
every  difficulty,  and  Ferdinand,  some  time 
afieiwards,  entered  upon  his  journey  to  his 
own  dominions,  where  he  was  received 
with  ecstatic  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  negotiations  between  the  French 
emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  had  no  in- 
fluenee  whatever  upon  the  operations  of 
3  S 


No  sooner  had  the  weather  become  favour- 
able for  military  movements,  than  Lord 
Wellington  resolved  to  pass  the  Adour, 
and  to  penetrate  to  the  Garonne ;  and  on 
the  94tn  of  February,  Lieutenant-genend 
Sir  John  Hope,  in  concert  with  Rear-ad- 
miral Penrose,  crossed  the  Adour  below 
Bayonne,  and  took  possession  of  both 
banks  of  that  river  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  ocean. 

At  this  time,  Marshal  Soult  had  concen- 
trated his  army  on  a  strong  commanding 
ground,  of  very  difficult  access,  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Orthes ;  and  on  the  26th,  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  who  commanded  the  3d 
division  of  the  British  army,  having  forded 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  drove  in  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion within  four  miles  of  their  main  army. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  ihe 
4th,  6th,  and  7th  divisions,  passed  the 
river ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  roads,  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock 
before  all  the  corps  had  taken  up  their  ap- 
pointed positions. 

The  army  of  Marshal  Soult,  which  con- 
sisted of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand 
troops,  was,  on  this  occasion,  collected  at  a 
point  as  favourable  as  the  most  skilful 
commander  could  have  chosen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  progress  of  an  invading 
army.  His  right,  commanded  by  Genenu 
Count  Beille,  occupied  the  village  of  St. 
Bois,  and  the  heights  near  Ormes;  the 
left,  commanded  by  General  Clausal,  rest- 
ed on  Orthes,  and  tlie  adjoining  heights,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposinff  the  passage  of  the 
river  b^  General  Hill ;  from  ttie  direction  of 
the  heights  on  which  ihe  French  anny  was 
ranged,  the  centre,  commanded  by  Count 
d'Erlon,  was  thrown  back,  while  the 
strength  of  the  position  afforded  the  flanks 
extraordinary  auvantages.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, being  unwilling  longer  to  delay  the  at 
tack,  ordered  Marshal  Beresford  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right;  while  the  left  and  centre 
were  vigorously  assailed  by  the  troops  of 
General  Picton,  who  occupied  the  road  from 
Peyrehorade  to  Orthes ;  and  at  the  same 
time  General  Hill  was  to  effect  a  passagt 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  attack  the  leift 
of  the  enemy's  position. 

Marshal  Beresford  obtained  possession 
of  the  village  of  St.  Bois,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance;  but  the  ground  in  front 
was  found  to  be  so  circumscribed,  that  the 
columns  could  not  deploy  to  obtain  the 
heights.  At  this  point,  the  French  troops 
displayed  great  intrepidity  and  sangfroid  f 
the  action  became  sanguinary,  and  the  re- 
sult appeared  dubious.  Perceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  to  turn  the  French  army 
on  the  right  without  an  undue  extensioo 
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of  his  line.  Lord  Wellington,  with  his 
characteristic  promptitude,  instantly  chang- 
ed his  plan,  and  caused  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  to  advance  with  a  brigade  of  li^ht 
infantry,  ordering  them  to  make  an  im- 
petuous attack  on  the  left  of  the  heights, 
where  Marshal  Soult's  right  wincr  was 
stationed.  This  attack,  led  by  the  52d  regi- 
ment, and  supported  by  General  Brisbane 
and  Colonel  Kean's  brigade,  placed  the 
centre  of  the  French  army  in  a  perilous 
situation ;  and  so  decisive  was  the  result, 
that  Lord  Wellington,  being  strongly  sup- 
ported by  simultaneous  attacks,  on  the 
right  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  on  the 
left  by  General  Anson,  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  Lieutenant-general  Hill,  having 
in  the  mean  time  (orced  the  passage  of  the 
defile  below  Orthes,  and  compell^  Gene- 
ral Clausel  to  fall  back  on  the  heights, 
made  a  rapid  movement  on  the  high  road 
from  Orthes  to  St.  Sever  with  the  tenth 
division  of  infantry,  and  General  Fane's 
infantry  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  left  of  the  French  army.  Marshal 
Soult,  finding  himself  thus  assailed  and 
turned  in  every  quarter,  was  obliged  to  or- 
der a  retreat.  For  some  time,  the  discom- 
fited army,  being  supported  by  solid 
masses  of*^  infantry  in  succession,  and  fa- 
voured by  the  numerous  advantageous  po- 
sitions with  which  the  country  abounds, 
fell  back  in  good  order ;  but  the  repeated 
attacks  of  a  numerous  and  determined  ene- 
my, combined  with  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  movement  of  General  Hill,  obliged 
the  French  marshal  to  aocelerate  his  march, 
and  his  retreat,  towards  evening,  degene- 
rated into  an  absolute  fiigrht  The  French 
army,  being  thus  driven  from  the  high  road 
by  the  columns  of  General  Hill,  ana  vigor- 
ously chaTged  by  Lieutenan^j;eneral  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  and  Lord  Edward  So- 
merset's brigade,  retired  over  the  heights 
towards  St.  Sever;  but  numbers  of  the 
conscripts  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prisonera,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victore.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Orthes,  amounted  in 
killed  and  wounded  to  about  two  thousand. 
Lord  Wellington,  with  his  usual  caution 
on  this  subject,  professes  his  inability  to 
estimate-  the  enemy's  loss,  but  it  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  stated  at  ten 
thousand  men,  independent  of  the  void 
caused  in  his  ranks  by  the  desertion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  newly  raised  levies. 
The  French  marehal,  in  directing  his 
retreat  upon  St.  Sever,  manifesto  an 
intention  to  cover  Bourdeaux,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  fell  back  upon  Tarbes,  leav- 
ing the  direct  road  to  that  city,  where 


a  new  scene  was  now  opening,  entirely  ex 
posed. 

The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in 
the  south,  had  produced,  in  succession,  the 
defeat  of  the  French  army  and  the  capture 
of  its  magazines,  the  investment  of  Bay- 
onne,  Navarrens,  and  St  Jean  Pied-de- 
Port,  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  and  the 
possession  of  all  the  great  communications 
upon  that  river.  Though  reduced  by  so 
many  disastera  to  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  the  troops  of  Marehsu  Soult  seemed 
still  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  could 
preserve  to  Napoleon  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and,  at  least,  they  were  determined 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  them  with  te- 
naci^.  To  excite  this  spirit  to  the  high- 
est degree,  and  to  check  the  disposition 
which  liad  already  exhibited  itself^  among 
the  inhabitants  to  favour  the  English  army, 
Marehal  Soult  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
his  army  on  the  8th  of  March,  in  which  he 
says : — 

"Soldien!  let  uii  devote  to  oppiobriam  and 
execration,  every  Frenchman,  who  sh^  frvoar, 
in  any  manner,  the  iiindious  pn>iecti  of  oor  ene- 
mies. For  ounelvet,  our  doty  is  clearly  pointed 
out.  Let  us  fight  to  the  last  for  our  august  em- 
peror and  our  dear  oouDtnr.  Let  us  respect  the 
Demons  and  the  property  otour  loyal  coootrymen ; 
out  let  our  hatred  to  traiton,  who  are  inimical  to 
France,  be  implacable.  War,  even  to  extermma- 
tion,  be  wa^a  asainst  those  who  would  attempt  to 
divide  us,  m  oroer  to  efllect  our  destruction.  Let 
us  contemplate  the  prodigious  eflbrts  of  our  greet 
emperor ;  let  us  be  always  worthjr  of  him ;  let  us 
he  Frenchmen,  and  rather  die,  with  arms  in  oar 
hands,  than  survive  our  dishonour." 

Thus  was  announced,  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  army  and  its  leader,  a  devotion 
which  appeared  even  to  brave  reverses. 
Nothing  out  still  more  decisive  events,  and 
the  avowal  of  public  opinion,  could  con- 
vince men  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
live  in  camps,  that  the  cause  which  they 
defended  with  so  much  valour,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  country. 
But  this  lesson  was  now  to  be  inculcated ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  nephew  of  Louis 
XVIIi.  in  the  south  of  France,  favoured  a 
revolution  which  had  been  some  time 
contemplated. 

Lord  Wellington,  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  French 
coast  from  Bayonne  to  Bourdeaux,  invited 
his  ro3ral  highness  the  Duke  d^Angouleme 
to  his  head-ouartere  at  St.  Sever;  and 
soon  afterwaras  a  deputation  from  the  roy- 
alists repaired  to  the  British  camp.  His 
lordship,  however  well  inclined  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  found  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  negotiations  at  Chatil* 
Ion,  which  at  that  time  still  existed  ;  but 
at  length,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  mayor,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Boar> 
deaux,  Marehal  Beresford  was  authorized 
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lo  move  from  Mont-de-Marsan  upon  that 
city,  with  a  body  of  fifteen  thoasand  men. 
At  the  report  'of  the  approach  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  who  was  now  rapidly  advancing, 
the  Senator  Comodet,  the  extraordinary 
commissary  of  Napoleon  in  this  quar- 
ter, left  Oie  city,  along  with  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  his  example 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  General 
Lhuillier,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  sol- 
diers. The  royalists,  thus  released  from 
all  restraint,  awaited  with  confidence  the 
arrival  of  the  English  army.  M.  Lynch, 
the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  and  an  ardent 
friend  of  the  Bourbon  family,  had  made 
every  arrangement  to  receive  Uie  allies  in 
a  manner  that  should  exhibit  the  most  un- 
equivocal proof  of  devotion  to  ihe  exiled 
monarch;  couriers  were  despatched  to 
meet  Marshal  Beresford;  and  deputies 
hastened  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  roval 
highness  the  Duke  d'AngouIeme,  the  ho- 
mage of  the  city. 

On  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Beresford  at 
the  bridge  of  La  Maye,  in  the  morning  of 
the  IStb  of  March,  Colonel  Vivian  was 
despatched  to  the  mayor,  to  announce  that 
the  British  eeneral  hoped  to  enter  a  city 
favourably  disposed  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  ma^or  returned  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of'^his  friendship, 
and  confirmed  hiadeclantion  by  repairing, 
at  the  h^  of  a  large  body  of  municipal 
officers,  to  hail  the  arrival  or  the  advancmg 
army.  The  king*s  commissary,  with  a 
train  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabita(nts 
of  eveiy  rank  and  description,  accompanied 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  rear  of  the 

S recession  was  brought  np  by  the  Marquis 
e  la  Rochejaquelein,  the  brother  of  the 
onfortunate  Vendean  chief  of  that  name. 
Advancing  to  the  stafiTof  the  British  army, 
the  mayor  addressed  Marshal  Beresford :— - 

*  Geneni"  uid  he,  **  the  generoui  nation  which 
hu  given  disttnguithed  pnooft  of  in  magnanimity 
by  tuccoiinng  iti  oppreaied  allies  with  unshaken 
penevemnce,  proBenti  itaelf  this  day  at  the  gates 
of  Bourdeaax.  If  you  come  as  conquerors,  you 
cmn  possess  yourselves  of  the  keys  without  being 
praaented  with  them ;  but  if  you  come  as  the  ally 
of  our  august  sovereign  Louis  XVTII.  I  ofler  you 
the  keys  of  this  interesting  city,  where  you  will 
soon  witness  the  proofs  or  afiection  exhibited  on 
sit  ndee  in  (avoor  of  our  legitimate  king.  To 
these  teaumoniea,  will  be  united  the  sentiments  of 
lively  gratitude  towards  our  liberators.** 

Marshal  Beresford,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manner,  assured  M.  Lynch  that  he 
considered  the  city  which  he  was  about  to 
enter  as  the  city  of  an  ally,  inhabited  by 
the  subjects  of"^  Louis  X Vlil.  Scarcely 
had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  the 
mayor  exclaimed,  "  Five  le  Roi  r  The 
shout  was  instantly  repeated  with  enthu- 
siasm, both  by  the  roilitaiy  and  the  inha- 


bitants; while  the  mayor  cast  away  hip 
scarf,  and  resumed  the  ancient  emblem  of 
the  French  nation.  At  this  moment,  tlip 
white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  steep  p 
of  St.  Michael,  and  the  white  cockade  was 
generally  adopted  with  a  spontaneous  senti- 
ment of  satisfaction  and  joy.  Shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  Bourbons** — *•  Honour  to  tht 
EngHth  nation** — ^^  Long  live  the  may' 
or,'*  succeeded  each 'other,  and  resounded 
through  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
.  The  people  now  became  clamorous  to 
'see  the  illustrious  descendant  of  Henry  IV. 
the  nephew  of  the  kin^,  and  the  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVL  in  the  pei^ 
son  of  the  Duke  d'Angrouleme,  who  was 
advancing  from  the  head-quarters  of  Lord 
Wellington,  accompanied  by  Count  Eti- 
enne  de  Damas,  Uie  Duke  de  Guiche 
and  Count  d*E scars.  When  the  duke  en- 
tered the  city,  the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  were 
renewed,  and  the  transport  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  became  unbounded.  The 
crowd  was  so  immense,  that  two  hours 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  reach  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux, 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  his  royal  highness,  and  on  hie  en- 
trance thus  addressed  him  : — 

**  MoNanoNEtm— Affldted  for  a  long  time  by 
calamities  of  every  kind,  we  have,  while  groaning 
under  thenr  oupiaasioo,  addressed  our  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  deliverance,  looking  towards  the  issue 
with  alternate  hope  and  foar.  These  painful 
emotions  are  at  length  calmed  by  the  arrival  of 
your  royal  highness.  We  shall  be  happy.  I  ven- 
ture, in  the  name  of  the  fiiithful  clergy  connected 
with  this  diocese,  to  entreat  that  your  royal  high- 
nese  will  transmit  to  our  august  sovereign  Louis 
XVIIL  the  assurances  that  he  will  not  find  in  his 
dominions  more  faithful  and  devoted  subjects. 
Long  live  our  legitimate  king.**         ) 

As  soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained, 
for  even  the  sanctuary  could  not  restrain 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  Te  deum 
was  chaunted;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  the  duke  returned  to  thenalais 
royal,  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
The  presence  of  the  nephew  of  Louis  XVIIL 
served  to  convert  into  allies  irritated  na- 
tions, bearing  the  character  of  enemies  till 
they  reached  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux ;  the 
friendly  ensigns  of  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  were  now  united  with  the  on- 
y7am6^— the  signal  for  the  restoration  was 
given,  and  uie  short,  but  comprehen- 
sive sentences— **  No  more  tyranny — ^no 
more  war— -no  more  conscription— no  more 
vexatious  taxes,"  uttered  by  the  Duke 
d^Angouleme,  and  reiterated  Ijjy  the  mayor 
of  Bourdeaux,*  gave  a  currency  to  the 
counter-revolution,  which  like  an  electric 
shock,  instantly  extended    its    influence 


*  See  the  pioclamation  of  M.  Lynch,  mayor  of 
Boanleaux,  dated  March  12. 1814 
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tfaroagh  the  southern  departments  of 
France. 

Important  as  were  the  events  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gironde,  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign was  to  be  decided  in  the  depiartments 
of  the  Mame  and  the  Seine,  and  it  was  to 
the  issue  of  the  operations  in  that  quarter 
that  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  at  this 
moment  directed.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
Napoleon  reviewed  his  army  at  the  fates 
of  Rheims,  and  on  the  same  evening  Mar- 
shal Ney  re-entered  Chalons  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  The  inhabitant  of  Chalonsv 
misled  by  false  accounts  of  important  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  French  arms,  spon- 
taneously^ illuminated  the  town,  and  the 
municipal  body  repaired  without  delay  to 
RheimB)  to  compliment  the  emperor  on  the 
deliverance  he  had  wrought  for  his  country ! 

At  len^,  the  grand  Austro-Russian 
army,  which  had  remained  ever  since  the 
4th  of  March  in  a  state  of  mysterious  inac- 
tion, commenced  a  general  movement  of 
attack  upon  the  corps  of  Marshals  Oudinot 
and  Macdonald,  which  were  posted  be 
tween  Melun  and  the  Aube,  to  cover  the 
capital.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  re-entered 
Troyes  about  the  13th  of  March ;  and  on 
that  day  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  repaired  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  at  Ajcis, 
where  the  troops  received  orders  to  repass 
the  Seine  at  Montereau,  Nogent,  and  Pont 
On  the  arrival  of  the  courier  who  brought 
intelligence  that  the  movement  of  the  allied 
armies  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  whole  of  the  French  line. 
Napoleon  perceived  that  the  least  success 
of  the  Russians  might  place  him  in  the 
most  critical  situation,  if  he  persisted  in 
opposing  Marshal  Blucher,  Pans  would  be 
len  at  the  mercy  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg; and  if  he  marched  to  the  Seine,  a 
similar  danger  awaited  his  capital  from  the 
advance  of  the  hostile  army  on  the  Mame. 
Thus,  with  not  more  than  from  fiftv  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  he  found  himself  be- 
tween two  armies,  each  consisting  of  a 
hundred  thousand ;  but  his  enemies  were 
timid,  and  he  enterprising,  and  a  blow  sug- 

£«ted  by  despair,  mi^ht  release  him  from 
e  terrible  situation  into  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  the  delirium  of  ambition 
and  the  love  of  conquest 

On  the  16th,  he  put  the  main  body  of 
his  army  in  motion,  and  on  the  following 
day  entered  Epemay  at  ihe  head  of  his 
imperial  guard,  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.  The  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  the  emperor,  aided  by  the  dark 
veil  cast  over  political  and  military  events, 
so  far  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  that 
wherever  he  directed  his  steps,  he  was 
hailed  as  a  conqueror,  and  thought  to  be 
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in  pursuit  of  the  vanquishad  invaders. 
From  Epemay,  the  French  army  advanced 
to  Fere  Uhampenoise,  where  M.  de  Rnmig- 
ny,  secretary  to  the  cabinet,  arrived  from 
Chatillon  with  intelligence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  congress.  This  event  caused 
a  deep  sensation  in  the  army,  and  many  of 
his  most  enlightened  generals  augured  the 
most  disastrous  results. 

The  advance  of  the  French  emperor,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  had  once  more  pro- 
duced in  the  allied  army  on  the  Seine  a 
determination  to  retreat  to  Troyes ;  but  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  seeing  no  end  to  these 
marches  and  counter-marches,  formed  the 
determination  to  concentrate  all  the  allied 
forces  at  Arcis,  and  there  to  give  battle  to 
Napoleon.  On  the  19th,  the  principal  part 
of  the  allied  force  was  concentrated  in  front 
of  that  place,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
French  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Aube,  and  oceupied  both 
banks  of  that  river.  No  sooner  had  the 
French  emperor  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aube,  than  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  squadrons  of  the  allies  were  wheeling 
into  the  plain  between  Troves  and  Arcis. 
The  cavalry,  v^ich  had  hitherto  appeared 
only  in  small  bodies,  was  gradually  rein- 
forced, and  soon  appeared  in  formidable 
masses  in  the  plain  between  Troyes  and 
Arcis,  where  several  lines  of  in£uitry  had 
already  formed  in  order  of  battle,  llie 
two  armies  were  now  in  si^ht  of  each 
other ;  and  the  first  column  ofthe  French, 
on  commencing  the  attack,  found  them- 
selves opposed  to  a  battery  of  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  one  hundred  squadrons  of 
horse.  Against  this  impregnwle  barrier, 
all  their  efforts  were  directed  in  vain,  and 
the  danger  of  a  repulse  became  the  more 
imminent,  because  the  town  of  Arcis  is  so 
situated,  as  to  form,  in  some  degree,  the 
head  of  a  defile,  half  a  league  in  length, 
in  which  several  bridges  afford  the  only 
means  of  crossing  the  marshes  and  the  va- 
rious arms  of  the  Aube.  The  preservatioo 
ofthe  town  became,  therefore,  of  the  high 
est  importance.  Xftet  the  repulse  of  the 
French  guaid,  the  retreating  souadrons 
were  pursued  with  extreme  araour  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  General 
Count  Pahlen,  who,  by  a  sudden  and  bold 
attack,  captured  three  pieces  of  cannon. 
Every  appearance  induced  a  belief  that  the 
enemy^s  dragoons  would  enter  the  town  at 
the  heels  of  the  French  squadrons ;  when 
Napoleon,  seeing  the  fugitives  aImo8tsa^ 
rounded,  placed  nimself  at  their  head,  ex- 
claiming— '^Are  you  not  the  eonqueron 
of  Champeaubert  and  Montmirail  V*  la- 
spired  with  fresh  ardour  by  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  a  fresh  charge  was  made 
by  the  French  cavalry;  while  Nmpoleoo 
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in  person  malx^hed  for  several  minutes  at 
the  head  of  (he  assailants,  exposed  to  every 
danger.  At  this  period  of  tiie  engagement 
a  blow  was  aimed  at  him  by  a  Cossack, 
bat  colonel  Girardin,  his  aid&de-camp,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  parry  the  lance,  and  to 
avert  the  fate  of  his  sovereign.  A  dread- 
ful cannonade  now  took  place  on  both  sides. 
The  fire  of  the  allies  caused  great  destruc- 
tion among  the  French  battalions,  which 
were  formeid  in  squares,  and  remained  im- 
moveable under  the  walls  of  Arcis,  cover- 
ing the  town  with  heroic  constancy  and 
perseverance.  The  emperor,  less  cautious 
than  usual,  braved  all  danger;  several 
officers  of  his  staff  were  wounded  round 
his  person,  and  his  horse  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  rendered  the  animal 
unserviceable.  Murmurs  of  dissatisfaction 
were  new  heard  among  the  French  troops, 
who  seemed  to  reproach  their  general  with 
exposing  himself  to  unnecessary  dan- 
ger. "Subdue  yonr  fears,"  said  he  to 
those  around  him,  "  the  ball  which  will  be 
iatal  to  me  is  not  yet  cast."  This  sanguinaiy 
conflict  terminated  only  with  the  day ;  both 
armies  remained  on  the  disputed  ground  ; 
the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with  the  bo- 
dies of  the  slain,  and  the  Austrian  General 
de  Hardegg  was  numbered  among  the 
wounded. 

Duriofir  the  action,  reinforcements  ar- 
rived on  Doth  sides ;  and  after  night  had 
concealed  their  operations  from  the  ene- 
my, the  allied  army  concentrated  them- 
selves by  a  retrograde  movement  on  the 
heights  of  Mesnil-la-Comtesse,  where 
Prince  Schwartzenberg determined  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  French  on  the  following 
day.  At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  Napoleon 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  allies,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that 
their  force  had  considerably  increased.  Hie 
difficulty  of  dislodging  this  formidable 
army  from  its  present  advantageous  posi- 
tion, appeared  extreme,  but  the  danger  of 
inaction  was  still  more  alarming.  Tlie 
French  corps  which  had  been  left  on  the 
Mame,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Mortier,  was  too  weak  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition, and  it  was  evident  that  Marsnal 
Bluchar  with  all  his  strength  would  soon 
maneuvre  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  main 
army.  Napoleon,  aware  of  the  necessity 
ol  striking  a  prompt  and  decisive  blow,  had 
reunited  with  his  troops  the  corps  under 
marshals  Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  and  a 
large  reinforcement  of  cavalry  drawn  from 
the  army  of  Spain.  These  reinforcements 
were  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube, 
and  on  the  heights  of  Arcis.  The  two 
armies  remained  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  ready  for  baule,  till  half-past  one 
o'clock;  and  in  the  interval,  Napoleon, 
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anparentljr  undecided  as  to  his  measures, 
changed  his  plan  several  times,  sent  orders, 
and  counter-orders  but  appeared  neverthe- 
less, determined  on  a  general  battle.  About 
two  hours  after  mid-day,  all  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  advance  through  the  town  of  Ar- 
cis, and  te  deploy  before  the  allied  army ; 
but  scarcely  were  they  in  line,  when  Napo- 
leon suddenly  resolved  to  retreat  on  Vitry 
and  St.  Dizier,in  hopes  of  drawing  the  ene- 
my to  a  distance  from  his  capital.  This  de- 
termination was  no  sooner  formed,  than 
orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  retreat 
immediately  along  the  defile  m  the  rear, 
while  directions  were  given  to  General  Se- 
bastiani  and  Marshal  Oudinot  to  defend 
the  bridges  of  Arcis,  and  to  form  a  rear 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  retreating 
army.  This  duty,  so  important  to  the 
safety  of  the  army,  was  performed  with 
distinguished  braverv  and  success,  and, 
though  exposed  to  the  combined  attacks 
of  three  different  corps  of  the  allied  army, 
thev  maintained  their  position  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  the 
bridges  were  destroyed.  During  the  re- 
treat, the  light  troops  of  the  allies  hovered 
on  the  fianks  of  the  enemy,  and  General 
Count  Angerouski,  with  a  bodv  of  Russian 
cavalry,  seized  twentjr-two  pieces  of  can- 
non, several  ammunition  carriages,  and 
sixty  baggage-wagons,  together  with  five 
hundred  men,  belonging  to  Marshal  Mac- 
donald*s  corps,  who  formed  the  escort. 

On  the  22d,  the  whole  of  the  grand  allied 
armv  advanced  towards  the  Marne,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  interposing  between  the 
French  army  and  the  capital,  and  uniting 
with  the  force  under  Marshal  Blucher. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Rheims,  that  vigorous 
and  enterprising  general  had  been  by  no 
means  inactive  ;  Rheims  had  in  the  inter- 
val been  entered  for  the  third  time ;  and 
by  advancing  on  Chalons,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  join  in  the  bold  operations  which 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign, 
and  to  fix  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Without  Interrupting  his  march  to  carry 
the  town  of  Vitry,  which  was  at  this  time 
garrisoned  by  a  corps  of  Prussians,  Napo- 
leon pushed  on  to  St.  Dizier,  whence  he 
despatched  a  corps  of  cavalry,  under  Ge- 
neral Pire,  in  the  direction  of  Chaomont, 
with  orders  to  seize  on  the  road  every  cou- 
rier, estafette,  and  carriage,  which  departed 
from  Vessoul.  By  a  rapid  march,  tne  ge- 
neral arrived  near  Chaumont  on  the  25th 
of  March,  and  penetrated  into  that  place. 
Having  thus  cut  off  the  line  of  communi- 
cation of  the  allies.  General  Pire  was  en- 
abled to  intercept  several  ministers  of  state, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
proceeding  on  missions  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  allied  army.    The  seizure  of 
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r.eBe  persons  and  their  papers,  tended  to 
ievelop  the  plans  and  ohjects  of  the  allies 
;o  the  enemy,  but  in  his  grand  object,  which 
was  to  capture  Monsieur  Count  d'Artois, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  England, 
and  was  known  to  be  in  the  easte^  pro- 
rinces  of  France,  he  was  happily  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Cossacks,  always  on  the  alert,  in- 
tercepted a  courier  who  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the 
Empress-regent  Maria  Louisa,  disclosing 
the  object  of  his  movement  on  St.  Dizier, 
and  holding  out  flattering  expectations  re- 
rarding  the  final  issue  of  the  campai^. 
On  the  same  day,  another  courier  was  in- 
tercepted on  his  way  from  Paris  to  the 
emperor,  with  despatches  from  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  containing  oflScial  intelligence 
of  a  descent  made  by  ten  thousand  British 
troops  on  Leshom,  adding,  that  Lyons  had 
been  enterea  by  the  Austrian  General 
Count  Bubna,  in  defiance  of  the  French  re- 
serve under  Marshal  Augereau ;  that  Bour- 
deaux  was  occupied  by  the  English  ;  and 
that  it  was  conjectured  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton would  advance  along  the  Garonne,  in  or- 
der to  combine  his  operations  with  those  of 
General  Bianchi.  To  these  disastrous 
despatches,  was  joined  a  report  from  the 
minister  of  police,  regarding  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Paris,  and  expressive 
of  a  strong  apprehension  of  serious  dis- 
turbances on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
the  allies. 

It  resulted  from  the  information  which 
had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allied 
commanders,  that  Napoleon  was  about  to 
place  himself  on  the  line  of  their  commu- 
nications, and  that  by  this  movement  he 
might  have  three  objects  in  view :  first, 
to  compel  the  allied  armies  to  retrograde 
towards  the  Rhine ;  secondly,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this,  to  maneuvre  on  their 
rear,  and  to  form  a  lunction  with  Marshal 
Augereau ;  or,  thirdly,  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  Metz,  Thionville,  and  Longwy; 
there  to  prolong  hostilities  by  defending 
a  new  line,  and  drawing  the  allies  to  the 
centre  of  France,  after  having  taken  all 
possible  means  to  ensure  the  defence  of 
his  capital,  and  to  raise  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  their  rear. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  conse- 
quences could  be  averted,  and  the  great 
crisis  accelerated,  was  to  advance  at  once 
to  Paris  with  a  formidable  force.  The  re- 
peated declarations  made  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, that  they  had  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere in  the  measures  which  the  French  nap 
tion  might  pursue  relative  to  the  choice  of 
a  government,  was  considered  as  a  sacred 
guarantee  for  the  freedom  of  decision,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  general  spirit  in 


their  favour,  which  no  other  cireumstancf 
could  have  produced.  Being  certain  that 
Paris,  and  even  the  government  itself,  con- 
tained many  persons  who  were  discon- 
tented, and  that  the  population  of  that  ca- 
pital were  far  from  being  disposed  to  tike 
up  arms  and  sacrifice  every  thing  foi  a 
man  who  had  imposed  upon  his  countcy  a 
military  despotism,  the  confederated  mo- 
marchs  determined  to  effect  a  junction  of 
the  allied  armies,  to  place  themselves  be- 
tween the  French  army  and  Paris,  and  to 
march  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand 
^men  direct  to  the  capital. 

On  the  side  of  Holland,  the  operations 
of  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  were  by  no  means  of  that  mag- 
nitude and  importance  to  the  cause  of  the 
allies  that  was  expected  from  thenu  The 
Dutch  people,  after  the  first  impulse  of 
their  detestation  of  the  French  yoke,  and 
their  anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Orange  had  subsided,  seemed 
disinclined  to  exert  themselves  either  to 
co-operate  in  the  invasion  of  France,  oi 
even  to  lend  any  cordial  assistance  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  enemy  from  the  fortresses  in 
their  own  dominions.  At  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  collected 
four  thousand  British  troops,  with  a  de- 
termination to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  efiicient  assistance 
was  afforded  by  the  Dutch  soldiery.  The 
assault  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  8tfa 
of  March,  when  this  small  British  army 
was  formed  into  four  columns,  two  of 
which  were  destined  to  attack  at  different 
points  of  the  fortifications,  a  third  to  make 
a  false  attack,  and  the  fourth  to  penetrate 
into  the  fortress  by  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, which  is  fordable  at  low  water.  The 
first  column,  on  the  lef),  led  on  bv  Major- 
general  Cooke,  incurred  some  delay  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  passing  the 
ditch  on  the  ice,  but  at  length  estabusbed 
itself  on  the  rampart.  The  right  column, 
under  Major-general  Skerrett,  and  Briga- 
dier ffeneral  Gore,  had  forced  their  way 
into  ue  body  of  that  place,  but  the  fall  of 
the  latter  officer,  and  the  dangeroua  wounds 
of  the  former,  caused  the  column  to  fall 
into  disorder,  and  to  suffer  a  severe  loss. 
The  centre  column,  being  driven  back  by 
the  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy^s  batteri^ 
was  re-formed,  and  marched  round  to  join 
General  Cooke.  At  break  of  day,  the 
enemy  turned  their  guns  upon  the  troops 
on  the  unprotected  rampart,  and  moch 
loss  and  confusion  ensued.  General 
Cooke,  now  despairing  of  success,  di- 
rected the  retreat  of  the  guards,  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  withdraw  his  weakened 
battalions,  he  saved  the  lives  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  men  by  a  surrender.    The 
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governor  of  the  placet  ^oDeral  Bizanet, 
who  is  represented  as  a  l)rave  and  humane 
man,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to  liberal 
stipulations  for  the  treatment  of  the  wound- 
ed left  in  his  hands.  The  British  army, 
which  displayed  the  roost  heroic  valour  on 
this  disastrous  occasion,  sustained  a  loss 
exceeding  one-half  its  whole  amount,  the 
number  of  slain  beinff  computed  at  three 
hundred,  and  the  prisoners  at  eighteen 
hundred  men. 

The  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  freed  from 
the  war  with  Deimiark,  was  expected  to 
put  fortii  a  vigorous  and  effectual  co-ope- 
ration in  the  invasion  of  France;  but, 
either  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation 
as  a  French  subject,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  his  movements  became  extremely 
slow  ;  nor  did  he  i^rrive  near  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, till  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted. 

In  Italy,  the  contest  between  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  French  was  maintained  with 
considerable  vigour.  The  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Naples  had  provided  that  the  em- 
peror should  keep  fifty  thousand  men  in 
Italy,  and  the  king  twenty  thousand,  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  to  act  in  concert,  and 
to  be  augmented  in  case  of  necessity :  it 
was  also  stipulated  that  the  emperor  should 
guarantee  to  the  kin^  and  his  heirs  the 
possession  of  the  dominions  actually  held 
by  him  in  Italy;  and  that  his  mediation 
should  be  exerted  to  induce  the  allies  to 
accede  to  this  guarantee.  Joachim,  in 
consequence  of  these  arrangements,  united 
his  force  with  the  Austrian  army ;  and  thus 
reinforced,  Count  Bellegarde  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  opposed 
to  him  by  Euffene  Beauhamois,  in  estab- 
lishing himself  on  both  banks  of  the 
Mineio. 

But  the  operations  in  Holland  and  Italy 
were  altogrether  subordinate  to  the  great 
events  which  were  preparing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  eiv:ablished  his 
head-^oarters  at  Vitiy,  Stid  on  the  same 
day.  Field-marshal  Blucher  arrived  with  a 
large  proportion  of  his  army  at  Chalons. 
Generals  Winzingerode  and  Czernicheff 
were  now  despatched,  with  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  peices  of  cannon,  to  ob- 
serve the  march  of  Napoleon  on  St.  Di- 
zier,  and  to  menace  his  rear.  The  arrange- 
ments beiog  complete,  the  King  of  Prussia 
issued  orders  to  Marshal  Blucher,  to  direct 
his  army  on  Paris,  and  on  the  25th  the 
Austro-Russian  army  faced  about  from 
Vitry,  and  took  the  same  direction,  by  the 
route  of  Fere  Champenoise,  where  a  junc- 
tion between  the  two  armies  was  formed.  A 
splendid  and  unforeseen  advantage  was 


about  to  mark  this  re-union.  A  column 
of  five  thousand  men  had  been  despatched 
from  Paris,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
rals Amey  and  Pactod,  as  an  escort  to  an 
immense  convoy  of  ammunition,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  rations  of  bread,  intendea 
for  Napoleon's  army.  Protected  by  Mar- 
shal Marmont's  corps,  this  convoy  had  ap- 
proached to  Montmirail,  and  found,  when 
It  was  too  late,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
escape  the  two  grand  armies  of  the  allies. 
Captain  Harris,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Stewart,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  with 
a  body  of  Cossacks,  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  convoy,  and  hastened  to  apprize 
Marshal  Blucher  of  its  advance.  The 
whole  column  was  soon  surrounded ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  attacks,  they 
formed  themselves  into  squares,  and  re- 
fused to  lay  down  their  arms.  Colonel 
Rapatel,  the  French  ofilcer  who  attended 
General  Moreau  in  his  dying  moments* 
advanced  to  aid  this  unavailing  struggle 
by  a  friendly  remonstrance  with  his  coun- 
trymen; but  scarcely  had  he  presented 
himself,  when  he  was  struck  by  two  mus- 
ket-balls, and  fell  dead  in  the  front  of  the 
ranks.  The  artillery  was  now  called  in 
to  subdue  these  self-devoted  victims,  who 
were  at  length  forced  to  surrender,  with 
the  whole  of  their  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
stores. 

During  the  ni^ht  of  the  26th,  General 
Woronzow  surprised  a  French  corps  at 
bivouac  near  Montmirail,  and  took  about 
two  thousand  prisoners,  while  the  corps  ot 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  fell  back 
continually  before  the  advancing  army, 
with  a  prodigious  loss  of  both  men  and  ar- 
tillery. The  ^rrand  army,  continuing  its 
march,  established  its  head-quarters  at 
Coulommiers  on  the  27th,  having  marched 
twenty-seven  leagues  in  three  days,  and 
being  now  no  more  than  tliirteen  leagues 
from  Paris.  The  plan  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns was  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  their 
force  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Mame  and 
Seine,  and  to  attack  Paris  on  the  north,  by 
taking  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre.  On  the  28th,  they  continued  their 
progress,  to  Meaux,  by  the  two  roads  of 
Ferte  Gaucher  and  Montmirail,  and  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  allied  sovereigns 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
metropolis,  without  having  encountered 
any  formidable  obstacle  in  their  line  ot 
march. 

At  the  moment  when  the  allies  ccm- 
roenced  their  rapid  movement.  Napoleon 
displayed  to  his  army  the  most  invincible 
confidence  in  the  final  result  of  the  cam- 
paign, considering  the  armies  to  which  he 
was  opposed,  as  cut  off  in  their  retreat, 
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and  enclosed  in  the  heart  of  France.  But 
roused  at  length  from  this  delusion,  by  in- 
tellig[ence  received  on  the  d7th,  that  the 
alliM  armies  were  marching  directly  on 
the  capital,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  by  the  route  of  Vitry,  to  the 
Aube.  On  the  29th,  at  daybreak,  the 
advanced  guard  vi^as  preparing  to  pass 
that  river  at  the  bridge  of  Doulancourt, 
when  a  courier  arrived  from  Paris  with 
despatches  for  the  emperor.  The  report 
of  his  arrival  spread  instantly  through  the 
army,  and  excited  the  highest  degree  of  curi- 
osity. More  than  ten  days  had  elapsed  since 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals  had  received 
official  intelligence  from  the  capital.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  courier,  Bonaparte 
alighted  from  his  horse,  in  a  small  meadow 
on  the  borders  of  the  Aube,  where  he  has- 
tily broke  the  seals  of  the  packet,  and  put 
questions  to  the  courier.  The  result  of  his 
answers  and  information  proved,  that  on 
the  preceding  day,  the  28th,  the  allied 
armies  were  at  Claye,  five  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  that  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  after  having  fallen  back  before  the 
enemy,  w^re  making  dispositions  to  defend 
the  capital.  All  the  hopes  and  favourable 
presages  of  Napoleon  were  at  once  dissi- 
pated ;  the  bandage  which  had  covered  his 
eyes  was  torn  away.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  that  ex- 
isted for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and 
foresaw  the  catastrophe  which  was  about 
to  destroy  the  gpreat  edifice  of  his  power. 
He  appeared  to  oe  subdued  by  his  reverses. 
In  this  state,  he  passed  several  hours  at 
the  bridge  of  Doulancourt,  surrounded  by 
his  aidcHde-camps  and  generals,  and  deli- 
berating upon  the  course  that  was  to  be 
pursued.  Listening  to  the  sentiments  of 
apprehension  and  com{>assion  expressed 
by  the  officers  around  him,  respecting  the 
fate  of  Paris,  he  despatched  General  De- 
jean  in  great  haste,  with  a  formal  order,  to 
his  lieutenant-general,  not  to  sacrifice  the 
capital  by  an  obstinate  defence.  During 
this  short  interval  of  resignation,  he  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  for  that  purpose,  he  summoned  into 
his  presence  Baron  de  Wissenberg,  the 
Austrian  minister,  recently  seized  and 
made  a  prisoner  near  Chaumont.  In  the 
conference  that  ensued,  he  conjured  the 
baron  to  repair,  without  loss  of  time^  to 
his  imperial  father,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terceding in  favour  of  Mana  Louisa,  and 
recommending  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome, 
to  the  tenderness  and  political  influence  of 
of  his  august  grandfather.  Baron  de  Wis- 
senberg, yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Napo- 
leon, repaired  immediately  to  Dijon,  to 
to  which  city  the  emperor,  his  master,  had 
etired.— The  emperor  was  too  much  de- 


voted to  the  cause  of  confederated  Europev 
and  to  the  interests  of  his  own  monarchy^, 
to  sacrifice  either  to  personal  considera- 
tions ;  and  the  mission  of  Baron  de  Wis- 
senberg, though  seconded  by  a  similar 
application  through  the  medium  of  M.  de 
Galbois,  failed  of  success.  The  time  for 
savinff  the  Napoleon  dynasty  had  passed, 
and  tne  seat  of  his  empire  was  no  longer 
sacred. 

The  tempest  hovered  about  the  beads 
of  the  Parisians,  and  they  expected  eoon  to 
be  crushed  by  the  explosion.  On  Sunday  the 
27th  of  March,  six  thousand  regular  troops, 
and  twenty  thousand  national  guards,  w»e 
ranged  in  battle  array,  and  passed  in  re- 
view before  the  Tuileriea.  The  tremen- 
dous spectacle  of  the  artillery,  the  gloomy 
silence  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  intense 
anxiety  of  the  populace,  formed  the  dis* 
tinguishing  traits  of  this  military  pro- 
cession; every  one  laboured  under  a 
weight  of  oppression,  and  the  most  intre- 
pid could  not  divest  their  minds  of  an  in- 
voluntary fear.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
turned  to  the  affecting  scenes  which  the 
Boulevards  principally  exhibited  in  the 
morning  of  the  38th ;  the  peaceful  pro- 
menades, generally  embellished  by  bril- 
liant equipages,  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  pleasure  and  luxury,  were  sud- 
denly filled  with  wounded  soldiers,  and 
peasants  who  had  abandoned  their  farms, 
carrying  with  them  the  remnant  of  their 
rustic  fortunes. 

In  the  morning  of  the  89th,  the  allies  re- 
moved their  advanced  posts  towards  Pan* 
tin,  Vilette,  and  the  forest  of  Vincennes, 
harassing  the  French  corps  which  were 
rallying  under  the  walls  or  Paris.  Every 
thing  now  indicated  an  approaching  attack, 
but  neither  the  government  nor  the  people 
of  Paris  were  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  dangers  by  which  they  were  menaced. 
During  the  whole  day,  immense  masses 
of  infantry  advanced  by  different  roads,  a 
laree  body  of  cavalry  covered  the  plains, 
ana  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  ap- 
proached, to  thunder  from  the  heights,  and 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  For  nearly  two 
centuries,  war  had  never  approached  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  spectacles, 
the  most  novel  and  terrible  to  its  inhabi- 
tants was  a  general  battle.  All  business 
in  the  city  was  suspended ;  the  shops  in 
principal  streets  were  closed;  ana  the 
countenances  of  the  numerous  groups  as> 
sembled  on  the  auays  and  in  the  squares 
exhibited  mingled  feelings  of  consternation 
and  alarm.  It  was  clearly  perceived  that 
the  late  colossal  power  of  the  French  em- 
pire was  falling  into  dissolution.  The 
treasure  and  equipage  of  the  agents  of 
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gOTprnmentf  were  at  this  time  seen  filing  off 
on  the  roads  of  Loire ;  the  council  sat  tn 
eioae  deliheration,  and  the  empress  and  her 
son,  accompanied  by  several  or  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  saodenly  abandoned  Paris. 

The  troops  left  to  defend  the  capital, 
consisted  or  the  remains  of  the  corps  which 
had  fallen  back  befrre  the  allied  armies, 
fire  or  six  thousand  regulars  in  garrison, 
commanded  by  Generals  Compans  and 
Omans,  and  thirty  thousand  national 
gaards,  of  whom  only  eig^t  or  ten  thou- 
sand at  the  most  were  fit  for  active  ser^ 
▼ice.  This  small  army  was  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
assisted  by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Mar- 
moDt,  and  the  Governor-general  Hulin. 
Joseph,  who  had  thrice  fled  from  Madrid 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  appeared 
determined  to  hold  this  last  bulwark  of  his 
family's  power :  and  with  this  view,  a  con- 
centrated position  was  taken  by  his  troops ; 
the  right  being  stationed  on  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  Mesnil-Montant,  and  Saint- 
Chaumont,  resting  on  Vinoennes ;  the  cen- 
tre towards  the  canal  of  Ourcq,  protected 
on  the  rear  by  Montmartre ;  and  the  led 
extending  itself  from  Mousseaux  to  Neu- 
illy.  To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  defen- 
sive position,  one  hundrea  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  advantageously  disposed,  were 
placed  along  the  whole  line,  while  several 
redoubts  covered  the  centre,  and  increased 
the  difliculty  of  approach. 

In  the  night  between  the  29th  and  30th, 
a  comcil  of  war  was  assembled  in  the 
camp  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  when  the 
final  arran^ments  for  the  attack  on  the 
French  capital  were  made,  and  at  which 
it  was  determined  that  the  Prince-royal  of 
Wirtember^,  whose  corps  formed  the  left 
of  their  position,  should  march  on  Vincen- 
nes;  General  Rayefski,  on  Pantin  and 
Belleville ;  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian 

Siards  on  the  high  road  which  leads  from 
ondy  to  Paris,  along  the  Ourcq  canal. 
On  the  right,  the  army  of  Silesia  was  to 
take  a  direction  by  the  Soissons  road  to- 
wards St.  Denis,  and  on  the  village  of 
Vilette,  and  to  attack  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre ;  while  the  grand  army  was  to  make 
its  offensive  efiforts  on  the  heights  of  Belle- 
ville and  Romainville.  The  third  corps, 
and  part  of  the  cavalry,  were  posted  in  re- 
sen* 

On  che  30th  of  March,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Joseph  Bonaparte  ^ve  a 
formal  order  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  and 
the  march  of  the  national  guards.  Two 
hours  afterwards  the  Parisians  were  roused 
from  their  beds  by  the  beat  of  the  drums, 
and  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  in  spite  of 
their  diversity  of  opinion,  seemed  pene- 
trated by  a  feeling  sacred  to  every  nation — 
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the  duty  of  defending  their  capital.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  two  officers  from  the 
allied  army  presented  themselves  at  the 
advanced  posts  of  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  bearing  a  proclamation  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  in  which,  they  were  told — "that 
there  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment which  oppressed  them,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  that  peace  which 
the  allies  had  made  so  many  attempts  to 
obtain;  that  Europe  in  arms,  now  be- 
fore their  walls,  sought  only  for  a  salutary 
authority  in  France,  which  might  cement 
the  union  of  all  governments  with  her; 
that  the  inhabitants  had  only  to  declare 
themselves,  and  from  that  moment  the  allied 
armies  would  become  the  supporters  of 
their  decisions."  The  bearers  of  this 
proclamation  were  refused  admittance ;  and 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  a  determined 
resistance  on  the  heights  of  Paris. 

The  fire  of  artillery  commenced  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  eng[ageroents  on  the  hills  of  Belleville 
and  Saint  Chaumont,  where  the  principal 
part  of  the  French  force  was  stationed, 
nnder  Marshal  Mortier  soon  became  very 
animated.  At  this  moment,  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  consisting  principally  of 
mechanics  and  artizans,  formed  themselves 
into  bodies,  and  repaired  to  the  parades  to 
demand  arms.  After  waiting  for  several 
hours,  they  were  told  that  no  arms  were  to 
be  had,  but  that  they  might  be  supplied 
with  pikes.  These  they  indignantly  re- 
jected, and  a  cry  of"  treason !"  rang  through 
the  city.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Russian  corps  of  General  Rayefski  had 
advanced  from  Bondy  in  three  columns, 
supported  by  the  guards,  as  well  as  the  re- 
serve, and  Quitting  the  high  road  from 
Meaux,  attacked  the  heights  of  Belleville 
and  Romainville,  which,  like  those  of 
Montmartre,  command  Paris,  and  are  co- 
vered with  village  and  chateaux.  The 
division  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  after  having  commenced  the  fire,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  po- 
sition at  Belleville,  but  his  infantry  was 
repulsed  by  the  batteries,  and  Marshal 
Marmont  instantly  assumed  the  ofiensive. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  not  permitting 
the  allied  cavalry  to  make  any  decisive 
charge,  the  fire  of  the  Parisian  artillery 
mowed  down  the  ranks  of  their  enemies, 
and  obliged  them  to  give  way.  The  com- 
bat was  soon  renewedwith  great  obstinacy, 
and  such  was  the  determination  on  both 
sides,  that  the  riflemen  were  more  than 
once  renewed.  The  villages  of  Pantin  and 
Romainville  were  several  times  taken  and 
retaken,  but  the  allied  troops  were  at 
length  obliged   to   withdraw  from   these 
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points,  and  to  leave  them  in  possession  of 
the  enemy. 

Marshal  Blucher  had  not  yet  arrived 
on  the  field,  and  the  gallant  resistance 
of  the  French  began  to  render  the  issue 
of  the  contest  doubtful.  Had  Napoleon 
suddenly  appeared  at  this  moment,  in 
the  midst  of  his  military  and  political  re- 
sources, the  course  of  affairs  might  have 
been  changed,  and  the  beams  of  his  impe- 
rial power  might  once  more  have  shone 
forth.  Penetrated  with  the  full  urgency 
of  the  danger,  and  the  necessiw  of  an  ex- 
traordinary effort.  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  judged  it  indispensable  to 
bring  the  choicest  of  his  troops  at  once  into 
action,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  decide  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Without  a  moment's 
delay,  he  ordered  the  grenadiers  of  the  re- 
serve, as  well  as  the  Frussian  and  Baden 
guards,  to  advance,  and  to  co-operate  in 
leneral  Rayefski's  attack.  The  village  of 
Pantin  was  soon  retaken  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  Prince  Euffene  of  Wir- 
temberff  seized  the  village  of  Pris  St.  Jer- 
vais.  The  French  troops,  also  reinforced, 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  attempted  se- 
veral times  to  resume  the  offensive.  Be- 
ing at  length  checked  by  the  Russian 
ffrenadiers  near  the  woods  of  Romainville, 
they  were  driven  back  into  the  villages  of 
Belleville  and  Mesnil-Montant;  no  advan- 
tage, however,  was  obtaihed,  but  at  the 
pnce  of  great  sacrifices,  and  aftet  the  most 
vigorous  resistance.  A  continual  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon  prevailed  on  the 
whole  Ime.  Persons  unhabituated  to  the 
occupation  of  war,  joined  in  the  combat, 
and  the  Parisian  artillery  was  served  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  boys 
principally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  with  a  devotion  and  enthusiasm  which 
in  some  degree  compensated  for  their  in- 
experience. The  soldiers  of  the  line,  still 
animated  by  the  hope  of  saving  the  capi- 
tal, ceased  not  to  renew  their  attacks  uploi^ 
the  advancing  columns,  and  frequently  de- 
scended from  the  heights  to  attack  the 
allies  with  the  bayonet.  The  field  of  bat- 
tle thus  became  covered  with  the  dead,  and 
the  carnage  presented  on  all  sides  a  hi- 
deous spectacle.  The  hills  between  Ro- 
mainville and  Plantin  being  now  occupied 
by  the  columns  of  the  grand  allied  army, 
General  Barclay  de  Tofly  ordered  the  regi- 
ments, many  of  which  were  reduced  almost 
to  the  rifie  corps,  to  collect  their  forces,  and 
to  cease  to  act  on  the  offensive;  being  con- 
vinced, that  when  the  army  of  Silesia,  and 
the  advanced-guard,  under  the  Prince-royal 
of  Wirtemberg,  came  on  the  ground,  the 
army  would  be  enabled  to  seize  on  Belleville 
and  Saint-Chaumont  with  less  sacrifice. 


The  French  troops,  though  aware  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  their  enemy,  were  in- 
duced by  a  sentiment  of  national  hoooor  to 
redouble  their  ffallant  efforts.  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte himself  manifested  a  decree  of 
emulation,  and  flattered  himself  that  the 
seat  of  his  brother's  government  would  yet 
remain  unconquered.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  lieutenant^eneral  informed  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia were  at  Bondy,  and  that  their  whole 
force  was  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  than  he  exclaimed, — *'  In  that  case, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  capitulate." 
Soon  ailer  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence 
which  apprized  the  French  coromaoders  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  by  which  the 
capital  was  assailed,  the  confederated  ar- 
mies were  perceived  spreading  over  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis,  and  displaying  a  front 
of  more  than  two  leagues.  At  noon,  the 
national  guards  departed  from  the  barriers 
to  support  the  line,  and  it  was  then  clearly 
perceived  that  the  allies  were  making  dis- 
positions for  a  general  attack.  The  first 
column  of  the  Silesian  army  had  reached 
the  ground,  and  St.  Denis  was  blockaded. 
The  corps  of  General  Langeron,  after 
having  dislodged  the  troops  which  occu- 
pied Aubervilliers,  instantly  advanced  by 
Clichy  on  Montmarlre,  while  the  Prussian 
corps,  under  Generals  D' Yorck  and  Kleist, 
marched  on  Vilelte,  and  carried  that  vil- 
laffe. 

During  these  combats,  the  rifie  corps 
belonging  to  the  Prince-royal  of  Wirtem- 
berg's  advanced-guard,  had  approached 
from  Vincennes ;  and  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly  now  ordered  a  general  attack.  The 
division  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg  moved  on  Belleville,  and  that 
under  Prince  Gotschakoff  on  the  village 
of  Charonne ;  while  the  corps  of  Russian 
grenadiers,  led  by  Lieutenant-general  Lam- 
bert, marched  also  to  attack  the  villages 
of  Belleville  and  Mesnil-Montant.  On  the 
side  of  Montmartre,  the  batteries  of  the 
allies  were  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  opened  a  fire  which  reached  the 
lieutenant-general  and  his  staff.  Marshal 
Marmont  now  announced  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  the  French  troops 
were  about  to  be  overpowered,  and  could 
not  sustain  the  battle  more  than  an  hoar 
and  a  half.  It  was  also  perceived  that  the 
capture  of  Belleville,  Saint-Chaumont,  and 
Montmartre,  would  speedily  afford  the 
allies  access  to  the  capital,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  once  more  sought  his  safety  in 
flight.  On  his  departure,  he  authonzed 
Marshal  Marmont  to  apply  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  to  afford  time  for  a  capitula- 
tion ;  but  these  pacific  dispositions  could 
not  be  effected  with  a  promptitude  soffi- 
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cieot  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood ;  the 
conflict  was  prolonged  through  the  whole 
line ;  and  the  succeBsive  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements gave  to  the  allies  a  decided 
superiority. 

While  the  Ticinity,  of  this  ffreat  metro- 
polis had  thus  become  the  Uieatre  of  a 
wide-spreading  carnage,  the  interior  pre- 
sented a  calm  and  singular  aspect  The 
populace  covered  the  squares,  streets,  and 
interior  boulevard$  of  the  north,  though 
without  confusion  or  disorder,  and  without 
any  manifestation  of  surprise  or  alarm. 
The  crowd,  actuated  apparently  by  a  spi- 
rit of  curiosity  and  expectation,  moved 
principally  towards  the  gates  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin,  as  if  to  assist  at  a  public 
ceremony.  Amidst  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  carriages,  baggage  wagons,  and  artil- 
lery trains,  with  officers  and  soldiers  of 
every  description,  filing  towards  the  field 
of  battle,  or  returning  wounded  from  it,  an 
immense  multitude  proceeded  through  the 
city,  consisting  almost  of  as  many  women 
as  men,  attracted  by  a  spectacle  the  most 
singular  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  A 
secret  presentiment  seemed  to  assure  the 
inhabitants  that  the  denouement  of  the  ffreat 
drama  now  before  them  would  not  be  fatal, 
and  that  the  interior  of  this  beautiful  capi- 
tal would  be  preserved  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  But  it  the  populace  waited  the 
event  with  composure,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  many  families.  How  many 
wives  and  mothers  were  in  tears  and  affo- 
ny,  looking  forward  with  horror  to  tne 
probability  of  Paris  being  sacked,  and  their 
daughters  outraged ;  ana  trembling  for  the 
fate  of  their  husbands  and  sons,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  as  much  to  defend  their 
homes  as  to  support  the  existing  govern- 
ment 1 

'  Towards  Charonne,  Belleville,  Mesnil- 
Montant,  and  Saint-Chanmont  die  allied 
troops  had  surmounted  every  obstacle.  In 
every  direction,  the  French  troops  had 
been  driven  to  the  barriers,  and  the  capital 
was  about  to  be  forced,  when  Marshal 
Marmont,  on  whom  the  command  had  now 
devolved,  despatched  an  officer  to  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  to  solicit  a  truce ;  en- 
gaging to  abandon  all  the  f|rround  which  he 
occupied  beyond  the  bamers,  and  to  si^ 
a  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Paris  m 
two  hours.  The  Russian  general  lost  no 
tine  in  submitting  this  proposition  to  his 
imperial  master,  and  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
neither  of  whom  had  for  a  moment  quitted 
the  field  of  battle.  These  monarchs,  ani- 
m^ed  by  a  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  wishing  to  preserve  from  ruin 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe,  agreed  to 
the  truce  without  hesitation,  and  ordered 
their  armies  to  cease  hostilities.     Count 


Orloff,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Count  de  Paar,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenbergr,  were 
charged  with  the  office  of  regulating  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  in  concert  with 
Colonel  Deny's,  principal  aide-de-camp  to 
Marsha]  Marmont,  and  Colonel  Baron  ra- 
brier,  attached  to  his  staff*.  A  shout  of  **  a 
eapitulatton  /"  now  resounded  on  all  sides : 
the  thunders  of  the  artillery  had  already 
ceased ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  repaired  to  the  heights 
of  Belleville,  where  they  surveyed  the 
capital  of  France,  and  received  its  depu- 
ties. At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Count  de  Nesselrode  entered  the  city,  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  to  ratify  the  capi- 
tulation, which  was  concluded  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3l8t  ot 
March.* 

Paris,  suRounded  as  it  was  with  dangers, 
escaped  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle ;  the 
very  resistance  which  duty  and  honour 
commanded  might  have  occasioned  its 
ruin.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
French  troops  cost  the  conquerors  seven 
or  eigrht  thousand  men ;  and  the  vanquished 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  half  that  number. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
armies.  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  exhibited 
a  happy  union  of  skill  and  moderation, 
and  his  services  on  this  memorable  day 
were  rewarded  by  his  sovereign  with  the 
elevated  distinction  of  field-marshal. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  urging  the 
movements  of  his  army  with  incredible 
celerity,  arrived  at  Troyesat  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  on  the  29th,  after  having  ex- 
hausted his  troops  by  a  march  of  twenty 


*Capitdl4Tion  or  Paeis. 

Article  1^— Hie  oorpe  of  the  ManhaliDnketof 
Treviw  and  Raguta  ■hall  evacuate  the  city  of 
Parii  on  the  31at  of  March,  at  Mven  o'clock  in  the 
mominjE. 

II.— They  ahall  take  with  them  all  the  appar- 
tenancei  ot  their  corps  d'armee. 

HI.— Ho«tilitie0  ihall  not  recommence  until 
two  hoan  after  the  evacuation  of  the  cityt  that 
IB  to  My,  on  the  31ft  of  March  at  nine  o  clock 
in  the  morning. 

IV. — ^All  tM  arMnals,  militaiy  eatahliihmenti, 
work-fhopt,  and  magazinea  ■hall  be  left  in  the 
■ame  Btate  they  were  previous  to  the  preaent 
capitulation  being  proposed. 

v.— The  national  or  city  guard  is  entirely  se- 
parated from  the  troops  of  the  line.  It  is  either 
to  be  kept  on  fiwt,  or  disarmed,  or  disbanded,  ac- 
cording to  the  ulterior  disposition  of  the  alHed 


VI.— The  corps  of  the  municipal  gendarmerie, 
shall,  in  every  respect,  share  the  fiite  of  the  na- 
tional guard. 

VIl.— The  wounded  and  the  stragglers  remain- 
ing in  Paria  after  seven  o'clock  shaUbe  priaonen 
of  war. 

VIII.— The  city  of  Paris  is  recommended  to 
the  generosity  of  the  high  allied  powen. 
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leagues  that  day.  Agitated  by  alarming 
presentiments,  ha  had  formed  an  opinion 
that  the  duration  of  his  power  depended 
upon  the  resistance  of  Paris,  and  that  unless 
he  could  prevent  the  reduction  of  that  city, 
all  would  be  lost.  Under  this  persuasion, 
he  adopted  the  resolution  of  despatching 
General  Girardin,  his  aide-de-camp,  during 
the  night,  with  orders  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  of  which  General  Dejean  nad 
been  the  bearer  from  the  bridge  of  Doulan- 
court.  These  last  despatches  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  ministers  of  war  and  police, 
and  contained  positive  commands  to  defend 
Paris  by  all  practicable  means,  assuring 
the  ministers,  that  in  twelve  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  his  aide-do-camp,  himself 
and  his  army  would  enter  Paris.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  30lh,  Napoleon  left 
Troyes  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  taking  the 
direction  towards  Sens.  But  so  sreat  was 
his  impatience,  that  he  quitted  his  army 
at  the  distance  of  five  leaffaes  from  Troyes, 
and  with  an  escort  of  fifteen  hundred  ca- 
valry, selected  from  his  horse-^ards,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  in  the  night  of  the  same  day 
arrived  at  Cour-de-France,  about  four 
leagues  from  the  capital.  Assuming  an 
air  of  tranquillity,  he  awaited,  at  an 
inn,  the  return  oi  his  aide-de-camp  from 
Paris.  For  some  time,  he  paced  the  room 
in  silence,  without  suffering  any  trace  of 
disquietude  to  appear  on  his  countenance, 
and  after  having  supped  with  appetite, 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  enjoyed 
several  hours  of  sleep.  With  every  exer- 
tion. General  Girardin  was  not  able  to 
reach  Paris  till  the  armistice  had  taken 
place,  and  all  hopes  of  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  the  allies  were  completely  dis- 
sipated. 

Paris,  the  focus  of  those  revolutionary 
wars  which  had  agitated  Europe  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  saw,  on  the  Sist  of 
March,  Europe  in  arms  within  her  walls. 
The  approacn  of  the  crisis  had  secretly 
given  Dinh  to  three  parties.  Into  which  the 
city  was  divided.  The  first  was  composed  of 
a  numerous  body,  who  felt  a  desire  for  the 
re-establishment  of  liberty ;  another  par^, 
less  numerous,  was  composed  of  faithful 
royalists,  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons ;  while  a  third  wished  to  main- 
tain the  existing  government.  These  ele- 
ments of  intestine  discord  existed  in  every 
department  of  France ;  but  the  partisans 
of  liberty,  from  a  hope  that  adversity  had 
inculcated  upon  the  Bourbons  the  salutary 
lesson — that  the  best  security  of  thrones 
consists  in  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  cast  their  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  royalists,  and  favoured  the  return  of 
heir  ancient  sovereigns. 


The  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies 
had  suggested  a  movement  to  the  rayatists, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  convince  tht 
European  monarchs  that  the  wishes  of  the 
French,  too  loner  suppressed,  were  favour- 
able to  th6  royal  cause.  With  this  view, 
one  hundred  young  royalists  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  meet  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  to 
declare  for  the  Bourbons.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  M.  Charles  de  Vauvi- 
neaox  appeared  on  horseback  at  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  and  read  aloud  to  the 
citizens  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the 
proclamation  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  armies,  which  declared  that  they 
soug:ht  to  establish  '*a  salutary  author- 
ity in  France,  able  to  join  in  cements 
ing  the  union  of  all  nations  and  govern- 
ments.'' Having  finished  the  proclama- 
tion, he  mounted  the  white  cockade,  and 
uttered,  for  the  first  time  that  it  had  been 
heard  in  Paris  since  the  death  of  Louis 
Xyi.  the  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  kingr* 
This  cry  was  instantly  reiterated  by  a 
number  of  the  partisans  of  royalty,  who 
dispersed  in  various  directions,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  people  the  advantages  of  the 
restoration.  "By  recalling  your  legiti- 
mate monarch,"  said  they,  "you  will  ob- 
tain peace,  and  with  it  the  end  of  the  con- 
scription, as  well  as  the  abolition  of  all 
vexatious  taxes."  These  popular  ha- 
rangues, so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  Pa- 
risians, were  followed  by  a  distribution  of 
white  cockades,  which  were  received  by 
the  populace  with  cries  of — ^^  Down  ttfith 
the  Tyrant  /"  "  Long  live  the  Bowrhms  / 
Long  live  Louis  XVIII !^  To  fan  these 
returning  indications  of  loyalty  into  a 
flame,  a  group  of  royalists,  headed  by 
Count  Tbibault  de  Montmorency,  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  place  of  Louis  XV.  with- 
out their  numbers  having  been  materially 
increased ;  but  here  they  were  joined  by  the 
Viscountess  de  Chateaubriand,  Madame 
de  Vauvineaux,  Madame  de  Semallc,  the 
Countess  de  Choiseul,  the  Princess  de 
Leon,  and  several  other  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, who  encouraged  the  citizens  to  as- 
sume the  royal  colours,  and  when  they  had 
no  longer  any  cockades  to  distribute,  they 
tore  into  shreds  several  parts  of  their  dress, 
which  served  to  multiply  the  tokens  of 
the  restoration.  Napoleon,  however,  still 
had  partisans,  who  went  from  group  to 
group,  exclaiming — "  Remove  your  cock- 
ades. Have  we  not  an  established  order 
of  things !  Would  yon  unsettle  dl  our  in- 
stitutions, disturb  property,  and  renew#he 
scenes  of  the  revolution?  We  ought  to 
have  no  wishes  but  for  the  emperor." — 
These  cold  remonstrances  were  lost  in  the 
tumultuous  shouts  of  the  multitude;  and 
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by  a  strange  TJcisaitudei  the  same  voicea 
which,  one-aDd-twenW  years  ago,  had  ez- 
oUed  in  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  were  now 
raised  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allied  armies,  under 
the  eommand  of  the  Grand«^ake  Gonstan- 
tine,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, were  formed  in  columns  during  the 
momiog  on  the  road  from  Bondy  to  Paris ; 
and  the  emperor  himself,  with  his  staff, 
his  generals,  and  his  suite,  repaired  to  Pan- 
tin,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  with  a  similar  equipage.  The  two 
monarchs,  attended  by  their  suites,  at 
length  proceeded  by  the  suburbs  of  St 
Martin,  through  the  barriers  of  Paris, 
tlie  Cossacks  of  the  guards  forming  the 
head  of  the  procession.  Towards  noon,  the 
troops  which  preceded  and  followed  the  im- 
perial and  royal  retinue,  made  their  entry, 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  martial 
musio— the  infantry  marcninff  with  a  front 
of  thirty,  and  the  cavalry  of  fifteen  men. 
On  reaching  the  suburb,  the  crowd  was  so 
immense  that  the  military  procession  was 
for  a  long  time  delayed.  All  Paris  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  at  a  single  poiut.  To- 
wards one  o'clock  the  army  of  Europe, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Volga,  the  Danuse, 
and  the  Spree,  debouched  on  the  Bouk- 
vards^  with  as  much  regularly  as  if  defil- 
ing on  a  parade,  accompanied  by  the  most 
rapturous  greeting  of  the  multitude  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  When  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  Kin^  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Giand-dnke  Constantine  appeared, 
aecompanied  by  the  generalissimo,  Prince 
Schwartsenberg,  and  the  British  ambassa- 
dor. Lord  Cathout,  the  crowd  rushed  to- 
wards them,  and  exclaimed,  **Long  live 
the  Emperor  JSkxander/  Lang  live  Fre- 
deriek  Witiiami  Long  Uve  our  deliverers /^^ 
and  these  cries  were  fnqnently  mixed  with 
the  exclamations  of  **9ong  live  Louie 
XVnL  Long  live  the  Bourbwul^^  During 
the  whole  of  this  imposing  procession, 
which  occupied  several  nours,  the  two  sove- 
reigns replied  to  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace  with  unbounded  aflfability,  and 
soothed  the  wounds  of  national  pride  by  re- 
peating to  all  around  them,  ^'  We  come  not 
as  year  oonqnerora,  we  are  your  allies.*' 
The  royalists,  seizing  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment, crowded  round  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  continually  implored  nim  to  restore 
the  legitimate  monarcn.  Madame  de  Se- 
malle,  a  lady  who  had  distinguished  herself 
by  heractivitv  and  zeal  in  the  royal  cause, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  czar,  and 
with  a  fiood  of  tears  urged  the  claims  of  her 
soTereign,  the  king :— **  You  wish  it,"  an- 
swered Alexander,  ^*  and  the  French  nation 
wish  it.  Enough — ^yon  shall  be  gratified.'' 
These  assurances  spread  like  electricity 


through  Paris ;  accompanied  by  assurances 
that  the  capital  should  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributions and  war  charges ;  and  that  all 
the  monuments  of  art  should  be  respected. 
To  complete  the  picture,  the  populace,  so 
lately  greeting  the  ears  of  Napoleon  with 
the  cry  of  *•  yive  PEmpereur  /*'  were  now 
seen  throwing  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  his 
statue,  on  the  column  of  rictory,  and  la- 
bouring to  remove  it  from  the  pedestal, 
with  repeated  cries  of  '*  Doum  with  the  ty* 
rwur 

Napoleon,  as  if  doomed  to  assist  at  the 
funeral  rites  of  his  own  power,  passed  the 
night  of  the  30th  at  a  distance  oi*  only  four 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  slept  with  tran- 
quillity, while  two  hundred  thousand  fo- 
reign troops  were  making  preparations  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  intelligence  reached  him  that 
his  capital  had  capitulated,  and  that  no  ef- 
fort could  now  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  armies  into  Paris.  In  this  emer- 
gency, he  held  a  council  with  the  officers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  consisting 
of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  General  Bertrand, 
and  several  others,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  emperor  should  repair  to 
Fontainbleau,  and  there  rally  his  army, 
while  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  proceeded  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  monarchs, 
furnished  with  full  powers  to  coincide  in 
such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  might 
be  disposed  to  dictate. 

The  military  government  of  Paris  was 
confided  to  General  BaToi\  Sacken,  and  the 
propriety  of  this  choice  was  manifested  by 
the  good  order  and  tranquillity  which  pre- 
vail^ in  all  quarters,  business  resumed 
its  natural  course ;  the  barriers  were  opened, 
and  a  sentiment  of  general  security  began 
to  prevail  in  &  city  occupied  by  an  army  so 
lately  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  France. 
Still  the  opinions  of  the  people,  regarding 
the  future  government,  had  not  been  ex- 

f tressed  in  an  authorized  way.  The  legis- 
ative  corps,  which,  from  its  popular  con- 
struction, seemed  the  proper  organ  of  the 
national  will,  had  been  abruptly  dissolved 
on  the  31st  of  December,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  assemble  the  deputies  with  sufiS- 
cient  promptitude  to  take  a  lead  in  the  mo- 
mentous decisions  of  the  present  moment. 
The  senate  was  the  only  oodv  which  pos- 
sessed any  authority ;  but  this  assembly 
thought  itself  crushed  beneath  the  rums 
of  Napoleon's  throne,  till  the  following  de- 
claratton  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander called  it  into  action,  and  gave  it  a 
new  existence  :— 

••The  annici  of  the  allied  powers  have  occu- 
pied the  capital  of  Fraooe,  and  the  ■ov«rei|iH 
Kjadly  meet  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation, 
declare  that  though  the  conditions  of  peace 


l^edly 
They  ( 
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mmt  have  been  protected  by  the  ttrongett  gua- 
rantees, while  it  waa  their  object  to  fetter  the  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte*  theae  conditions  may  be  more 
favourable,  when  France  herself,  returning  to  a 
sage  system  of  government,  ofiers  the  assurance 
orrepose.  The  sovereigns  couseouently  declare, 
they  will  no  further  treat  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, nor  with  any  member  of  his  family;  that 
mey  will  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient  France, 
Bucn  as  it  exuted  under  her  legitimate  kings ;  and 
that  they  may  even  do  more,  because  they  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that,  ibr  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  it  is  necessary  France  should  be 
great  and  strong ;  that  they  will  acknowledge  and 
guarantee  the  constitution  which  the  French  na- 
tion shall  choose  for  itself;  and  that  thev  conse- 
quently invite  the  senate  to  appoint,  without  de- 
lay, a  provisional  government,  which  is  capable 
orproviding  for  the  wants  of  administration,  and 
preparing  a  constitution  suitable  to  the  French. 
The  intentions  which  I  thus  avow,  are  entertained 
by  me,  in  common  with  all  the  allied  powers. 
"  Albxandbr.** 

This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  pro- 
mulgated, than  the  senators  were  suddenly 
convoked  by  Prince  Talleyrand  de  Pen- 
gord,  in  his  quality  of  vice  grand  elector. 
Sixtv-five  senators,  assembled  by  this  au- 
thority, on  the  Ist  of  April,  threw  off  the 
imperial  sway,  and  created  a  provisional 
government,  charged  with  the  office  of  re- 
establishing the  functions  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  The  persons  fixed 
upon  for  this  duty  were  Prince  Talleyrand, 
the  Senators  Count  Beurnonville  and 
Count  de  Jancourt,  the  counsellor  of  state, 
Duke  Dalbers,  and  the  Abbe  de  Montes- 
quieu, an  ol<r  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly.  The  installation  of  the  provi- 
sional  government  was  si^alized  by  an 
address  to  the  French  armies,  in  which  it 
was  said : — **  You  are  no  longer  the  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon;  the  senate  and  all 
France  release  you  from  your  oath.''  On 
the  following  day,  the  2d  of  April,  the  se- 
nate decreed,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France,  and 
that  the  people  as  well  as  the  army,  were 
released  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.^    At 

*  Decrbk  or  THC  Sen  ATI. 

The  conservative  senate,  considering. 

That  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  mo- 
narch erists  only  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  or 
social  compact ; 

Tliat  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  firm  and  prudent  government,  aflurded  to 
the  nation  reasons  to  calculate  for  the  future  on 
acts  of  wisdom  and  justice ;  but  that  afterwards 
he  violated  the  compact  which  united  him  to  the 
French  people,  particularly  in  levying  imposts  and 
establishing  taxes  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  the 
law,  against  the  express  tenor  of  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  con- 
formable to  the  57th  article  of  the  act  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  28th  Floreal,  year  12; 

That  he  committed  this  attack  on  the  righfii  of 
the  people,  even  m  aiyouming,  withoot  necessity, 
the  legiilative  body,  and  causing  to  beaapprassed. 
as  criminal,  a  report  of  that  body,t  the  tide  of 

tSee  book  ir.  page  907. 


the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  Emperor  of  Kus- 
sia,  who,  after  receiving  their  homage,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  terms : — 

**  A  man,  who  called  himself  my  ally.  oaoM  m 
an  unjust  aggrearar  into  my  domioioos.  It  is 
asainst  him,  and  not  against  France,  that  I  have  ear- 
ned on  the  war.    I  am  the  friend  of  the  Frendi. 


which,  and  its  share  in  the  national  representatioDr 
he  disputed ; 

That  he  undertook  a  aeries  of  wan  m  Tiolatkn 
of  article  50  of  the  act  of  the  oonatitutiotia  of  the 
22d  Frimare,  year  8.  which  purporia,  thsU  dedaiir 
tion  of  war  sfaiould  be  proposed,  debated,  decreed* 
and  promul^ted,  in  the  same  manner  as  \&w9 ; 

That  he  isued,  unconstitutionally,  aeveral  de- 
crees, inflicting  the  punishment  of  death ;  particn- 
larlv  the  two  decrees  of  the  5th  of  March  last, 
tending  to  cause  to  be  considered  as  national,  a  war 
which  would  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  inte- 
rests of  his  boundless  ambition ; 

That  he  violated  the  constitutiona!  laws  by  bis 
decrees  respecting  the  prisoners  of  the  state ; 

That  he  annulled  the  reaponatbilityof  the  nio- 
istors,  confounded  all  authoritiea,  and  dflatroyad 
the  independence  of  judicial  bodies ; 

Considering  that  the  liberty  of  the  preas,  eatab* 
lished  and  consecrated  as  one  of  the  rignts  ofifae  na- 
tion, has  been  constently  subjected  to  the  arbitrsiy 
control  of  his  police,  and  that  at  the  aame  tame  be 
has  always  made  use  of  the  press  lo  fill  France  and 
Europe  with  misrepresentations,  folae  '»^"f»>f, 
doctnnes  favourable  to  despotism,  and  insulta  on 
foreign  governments; 

That  acts  and  reports  heard  by  the  senate  have 
undeiigone  alteration  in  the  publication ; 

Considering  that,  instead  <u  reigning,  aceoiding 
to  the  terms  of  his  oath,  with  a  sole  view  to  the 
interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French 
people.  Napoleon  completed  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  by  his  refusal  to  treat  on  oooditioos 
which  the  national  interests  required  him  to  ac- 
cept, and  which  did  not  compromiae  the  French 
honour ; 

By  the  abuse  which  he  made  of  all  the  means 
intrusted  to  him  in  men  and  money  ; 

By  the  abandonment  of  the  wounded,  wiliMVt 
dressings,  without  aarisianoe,  and  witimit  sub- 
sistence. 0 

By  various  measures,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  the  ruin  of  die  towns,  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  country,  famine,  and  conlagkKts  dis- 
considering that,  for  all  these  cauaea,  the  impe- 
rial government,  esteblished  by  the  senoCiif  «oi^ 
tuUum  of  the  28th  Floreal,  jrear  18,  has  ceased  to 
erist,  and  that  the  wish  manifested  by  all  French- 
men calls  for  an  order  of  things,  the  first  re> 
suit  of  which  should  be  the  restoration  of  general 
peace,  and  which  should  also  be  the  eim  of  a  so- 
lemn reconciliation  of  the  states  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean family. 
The  senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows  >— 
Article  l^^Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  forfeited  the 
throne,  and  the  hereditary  right  esteblished  in 
his  fomUv  is  abolished. 

IT.— T^e  French  people  and  the  armv  are  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

ni.— The  present  decree  shall  be  transmitted 
by  a  message  to  the  piovisiooal  Bovenuneni  of 
France,  conveyed  forthwith  to  idl  the  depart- 
ments and  the  armies,  and  immediately  produmed 
in  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital 
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and  yoa  caiwe  me  to  niMw  this  deelantian.  It  ia 
just  mod  wiM  that  Fnmoa  ■hould  have  strong  and 
liberal  inetitutione,  commensurate  with  her  present 
enlightened  state.  The  allies  and  I  have  come  only 
ID  protect  the  freedom  of  your  dojcisions.  As  a  proof 
of  the  daraUe  alliance  which  I  wish  to  dontract 
with  your  nation,  I  restore  to  you  all  the  prisoners 
now  in  Rnssia.  The  provisional  government  has 
solicited  this  of  me ;  I  grant  it  to  the  senate  in  oon- 
seqneiice  of  the  resolution  which  it  has  taken.*' 

Thus,  by  a  splendid  act  of  manificenee. 
two  huadred  thousand  French  captlyes 
were  about  to  be  restored  without  ransom, 
and  returned  from  the  extremities  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  the  bosom  of  their  fami- 
lies in  France. 

The  members  of  ^e  legislative  body 
who  still  remained  in  Paris,  amounting  to 
seventh-seven  in  number,  assembled  on  the 
following  day  in  the  ordinary  hall  of  their 
sittings,  and  assented  to  the  act  of  the  se- 
nate, which  decreed  that  Napoleon  and  his 
family  had  forfeited  the  throne.  The  body 
of  advocates,  and  the  court  of  cassation, 
immediately  followed  this  example,  in- 
voking the  constitutional  charter,  which 
they  considered  necessary  to  confirm  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  restore  1*  ranee  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Henry  IV.  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  in  a  correspondence  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  on  the  third  of  April, 
professed  his  readiness  to  accede  to  the 
decree  by  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  the  throne  of 
France,  but  he  required  as  a  guarantee— 
'^  That  ail  troops  quitting  the  standard  of 
Napoleon  should  have  leave  to  pass  freely 
into  Normandy;  and  that  if  the  events 
of  the  war  should  place  Bonaparte  as 
a  prisoner  in  the  hanas  of  the  allies,  that 
his  life  and  safety  should  be  guaranteed, 
and  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  country 
chosen  by  the  allied  powers  and  the  French 
government.'*  To  these  demands,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  acceded,  and  Marshal 
Marmont,  with  his  corps  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  passed  within  the  lines  of  the 
allies.  The  counter-revolution  was  thus 
advancing  at  a  steady  pace,  and  all  the 
authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  suc- 
cessfully rallied  around  the  senate  and  the 
provisional  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  collected 
all  his  troops  at  Fontainbleau,  amounting 
to  sixty  thousand  men,  and  announced,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  march  his  army 
to  the  capital,  and  to  repel  the  Invaders. 
But  the  talisman  of  passive  obedience 
was  broken ;-  some  of  the  marshals  had  al- 
ready seat  in  their  adherence  to  the  provi- 
sional government,*  and  a  majority  of  the 
other  marshals  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
romantic  enterprise  of  marching  against 


*  Marshal  Victor,  who  was  'detained  at  Paris 
by  a  severe  wound,  was  the  first  of  this  number. 


Paris.  France  was  invaded  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  Garonne ;  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Auvergne;  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Loire ;  Pans  and  its  environs  were  occu- 
pied by  two  hundred  thousand  forei^ 
troops,  and  the  army  which  Napoleon  still 
had  under  him  might  be  considered  as  al- 
most surrounded.  The  struggle,  therefore, 
had  become  hopeless,  and  the  army,  how> 
ever  well  disposed  to  follow  their  leader, 
had  no  disposition  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
or  to  light  up  a  flame  of  civil  war,  which 
might  lay  their  county  in  ruins.  The 
Major-general  Berthier,  having  at  all  times 
access  to  the  emperor,  was  deputed  to  re- 
pair to  the  palace  during  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  April,  and  to  recommend  to  him  the 
salutary  measure  of  abdication.  The  first 
mention  of  this  subject  roused  the  natural 
irritibility  of  his  temper  into  raffe;  but 
when  Marshals  Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Mac- 
donald,  who  afVerwards  arrived,  assured 
him  that  this  measure  alone  could  save  the 
country,  his  towering  spirit  seemed  sub- 
dued, and  he  consenteu  to  abdicate  his 
throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  infant  King 
of  Rome.  This  proposal  it  was  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  the  senate  and  the 
French  nation,  and  on  the  4th,  Marshals 
Ney  and  Macdonald,  accompanied  by  M. 
de  Canlaincourt,  were  deputed  to  repair  to 
Paris  for  that  purpose. 

On  quitting  Paris,  the  empress  and  the 
Kiiig  of  Rome  had  taken  the  road  to  Tours, 
by  Kambouillet  and  Chartres,  and  on  the 
Istof  April  they  arrived  at  Blois,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  the  Loire,  where  a 
regency  government  was  established  in  the 
name  of  me  empress.  The  ministers,  and 
the  brothers  of  Napoleon,  formingr  the  coun- 
cil of  regency,  determined  to  maintain  one 
government  against  another ;  the  war-ofl5ce 
was  placed  in  full  activity,  and  four  hun- 
dred commissioners  were  employed  day 
and  night  in  collecting  levies,  under  a  per^ 
suasion  that  this  unfortunate  country  would 
become  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war.  To  for- 
ward the  execution  of  the  projects  of  the 
emperor,  the  ephemeral  regency  of  Blois 
issued  the  following  proclamation,  which 
was  dated  on  the  3a  of  April,  and  signed 
by  the  empress  : — 

Frenchmen  !  The  events  of  war  have  placed 
the  capital  in  the  power  of  forei^ers ;  but  the 
emperor  has  hastened  to  iti  protection  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  so  frequmtly  victorious.  Thev  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  It  is  fiom  the  residence  I  have  chosen, 
and  from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
only  orders  will  proceed  which  you  can  acknow- 
ledge. Every  place  which  is  in  the  possestiion  of 
the  enemy,  ceases  to  be  free.  Every  direction 
which  emanates  ftom  it,  is  in  the  language  of 
strangers,  or  such  as  it  suits  their  hostile  views  to 
adopt.  You  will  be  faithful  to  your  oath  of  alle- 
giance.    You  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  pr  n- 
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oeH»  who  wai  conipied  to  your  good  iiiitb,  who 
glories  in  being  a  ranch  woman,  and  in  having 
anoeiated  her  deetiny  with  that  of  the  aoTereign 
whom  you  freely  choae  for  yourtelvea.  My  eon 
WW  len  rare  of  your  affection  daring  the  hour  of 
prosperity  than  at  the  preaent  moment.  Hia  righta 
and  hiB  person  are  unoer  your  safe-guard. 
(Signed)  "  Maria  Louisa,  £ropreiis-regent. 

**  MoNTALXTCT,  Soc.  to  the  Regency." 

It  was  amidst  these  melaDcholy  pros- 
pects, that  the  negotiators  from  Fontaine- 
oleau,  who  had  repaired  to  Paris  to  defend 
tiie  Napoleon  dynasty,  were  introduced 
during  the  niorht  of  the  4th  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mar- 
shals Ney  and  MacdonaCi,  faithful  to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
commission,  represented  that  the  emperor 
was  disposed  to  abdicate  his  throne  m  fa- 
vour of  his  son.  The  political  s(hd  moral 
considerations  connectea  with  the  question 
of  the  succession,  were  debated  with  great 
energy  at  a  special  conference  conrened 
on  this  questiou,  at  which  Prince  Talley- 
rand, General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  others 
attended,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  should  be  restored.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conference.  Mar- 
shals Ney  and  Macdonald  returned  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  they  arrived  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  5th.  The  Prince 
of  Moskwa  waa  the  first  to  enter  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  when  the  emperor  in- 
quired with  earnestness  if  he  had  succeeded 
^'In  part,  sire,'*  said  the  marshal,  ^*but 
not  with  regard  to  the  regency— it  was  too 
late.  Revolutions  never  orive  way.  This 
has  taken  its  course,  and  the  senate  will 
to-morrow»<TecogniBe  the  Bourbons."  The 
marshal  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the 
personal  safety  of  the  emperor  and  his  fa- 
mily had  been  stipulated  for;  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  Tsle  of 
Elba ;  and  that  a  stipend  of  two  millions 
of  francs  would  be  allowed  for  his  annual 
expenditure.  The  composure  and  acqui- 
escence with  which  a  man  who  had  as- 
pired to  universal  empire  received  these 
propoeals,  astonished  those  around  him, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  controlling 
the  adverse  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
.  rounded,  combined  with  a  love  of  life, 
bowed  him  to  his  destiny.  In  virtue  of 
these  arrangements.  Napoleon  consented 
to  the  entire  renunciation  of  his  rights,  and 
on  the  6th  of  April  announced  his  abdica- 
tion in  the  following  terms  :— - 

**  The  allied  powers  have  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re- 
establtshment  of  peace  in  Europe ;  the  emperor, 
faithful  to  hit  oatn,  declares,  that  he  renounces, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Italy ;  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifir.'e, 
even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  make 
for  the  interest  of  France." 


This  act,  which  waa  officially  aDBooDced 
in  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  of 
the  9th  of  April,  wtt  not  known  at  Paris 
till  the  12th,  the  day  after  the  concIuBion 
of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  ooufederMed 
sovereigae  of  Europe  and  Uie  modem 
Charlemagne,  now  become,  by  a  strange 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba !« 

The  same  dav  on  which  the  deed  of  ab- 
dication was  signed  by  Napoleon,  a  new 
constitution  for  the  government  of  Prance 
was  submitted  to  the  conservative  senate, 
and  adopted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
that  assembly.  By  this  constitutional 
charter,  Louis  XVIlI.  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  its  enact- 


*  The  secret  treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  powers  consisted  of  twenty*ODe  articles ;  it 
was  dated  the  1 1th  of  April,  1614,  and  fixed  and 
guaranteed  the  future  destiny  of  Napoleon  and 
his  family.  The  fint  article  stipulated,  that  "  Hk 
majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  for  himseIC 
his  successors,  and  descendants,  and  for  all  the 
members  of  hia  family,  renounce  aD  right  of  aofe- 
reiffnty  and  dominion,  as  well  over  the  empiie 
of ftance  and  the  kingdom  of  Italv,  as  every  odier 
country  ;**  by  the  second,  the  titiea  of  Bonparte 
and  his  family  were  guaranteed  to  them  during 
their  lives ;  by  the  third,  the  Isle  of  Elba  wasao- 
pointed  as  his  future  residence,  of  which  the  foil 
sovereignty  was  vested  in  him,  with  an  aniiaal 
revenue  or  two  millions  of  fraoca,  (89;i3S^)  in  rsnt 
charge  on  the  great  book  of  France ;  one  million 
to  revert  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa ;  to  whom, 
by  the  fiflh  article,  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Plaoniiia. 
and  Guastalla,  were  mnted  in  full  propriety  and 
sovereignty  to  pass  to  oer  son  and  hia  deaoeDoaoia 
in  the  direct  line,  the  prince,  her  ami,  to  take  the 
name  of  Pnnce  of  Pbrma,  Placentia,  and  Gnaa- 
talla.  By  the  sixth  article,  a  rent  charge  of  two 
millions  Vive  hundred  thousand  franca  was  de* 
creed  to  the  different  blenches  of  Bonapaiie*k  ft 
mily,  in  the  following  proportions : 

To  Madame,  the  mother  of  the  empeiQTt    300.000 
King  Joseph  and  his  queen,    ....  SOO.OOO 

King  Louis, 900/300 

Queen  Hortensia  and  her  children  .    .  400,000 
King  Jerome  and  his  queen,  ....  SOO.000 

The  Princess  Eliaa. 900JOOO 

The  Princess  Paulina, 300^000 

Article  seven  fixed  the  future  revenue  oif  the 
Empress  Josephine  at  one  million  of  franca  ;  and 
article  eight  provided  that  a  suitable  estaWishiuent 
should  be  given  to  her  son.  Prince  Eugene,  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  in  some  country  out  of  France. 
The  seventeenth  article  stipulated  that  the  eni> 
peror  should  carry  with  him,  and  retain  aa  his 
guard,  four  hundred  volunteers,  including  offi- 
cers, subalterns,  and  privates ;  and  by  the  nine- 
teenth, the  Polish  troops  of  every  description  in 
the  service  of  France  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  native  country,  carrying  with  them  their 
arms  and  faagga|[e;  and  the  oliioefB,  auhalterna, 
and  privates,  retaining  the  deoomtions  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  pensions  at> 
tached  to  those  decorations.  The  other  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  either  explanatory  or  merely 
prescribed  the  mode  of  carrying  into  afiact  those 
above  enumerated. 
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iiMots  the  prerogatires  of  the  sovereign 
were  happily  blended  with  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  The  resemblance  of  many  ar- 
ticles in  this  constitation  to  that  form  of 
goYorement  under  which  it  is  the  happi- 
ness of  Englishmen  to  live,  is  sufficiently 
obTioaa  ;*  and  hence  it  might  perhaps  be 

*  CORSTITUTtONAL  CHARTER. 

Article  I.— The  French  goremment  ii  mo- 
narchal, and  hereditary  fiom  male  to  male,  in  or- 
der  of  pnmmoitare. 

II.— The  French  people  call  freely  to  the  throne 
of  France,  Louis  Stanjalaua  Xavier  de  France, 
brother  of  the  laat  king,  and  after  him  the  ottier 
mcmbeim  of  the  hooM  of  Bourbon. 

III.— The  ancient  nobility  resume  their  titles. 
The  new  preserve  theirs  hereditarily.  The  le- 
^ioo  of  honour  is  maintained  with  its  preroga- 
tives.   The  king  shall  fix  the  decoration. 

IV^The  eiecnfive  power  belongs  to  the  king. 

V. — The  king,  the  senate,  and  the  legislative 
body,  ooBcor  in  the  making  of  laws. 

nana  of  laws  may  be  equally  proposed  in  the 
seaeie  aikl  in  the  legislative  body. 

IViae  relating  to  contributions  can  be  proposed 
only  in  the  legislative  body. 

The  king  can  invite  equally  the  two  bodies  to 
occupy  themaelvce  upon  objects  which  he  deems 

The  sanction  of  the  king  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  a  law. 

VI. — There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  senators 
at  least,  and  two  hundred  at  moSt  Their  dignity 
is  immoveable,  and  hereditary  from  male  to  male, 
in  order  of  primogeniture.  They  are  named  by 
the  king.  The  present  senators,  with  the  excep- 
tioo  of  diose  who  should  renounce  the  quality  of 
French  dtizens,  are  maintained,  and  form  part  of 
this  number.  The  actual  endowment  of  the  se- 
nate and  the  senatoiship  bekmgs  to  them.  The 
revenuea  are  divided  equally  between  them,  and 
pass  to  their  successors.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
a  senator  without  direct  male  posterity,  his  portion 
returns  to  the  public  treasure.  The  senators  who 
shall  be  named  in  fnmre  cannot  partake  of  this 
endowment 

VII. — ^The  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  are  by  right  memhera  of  the 
senate.  The  functions  of  a  senator  cannot  be 
exercised  until  the  peiaon  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-<me  years. 

VIII. — ^The  senate  decides  the  cases  in  which 
the  discussion  of  objects  before  them  shall  be  pub- 
lic or  secret. 

IX. — Each  department  shall  send  to  the  legis- 
lative body  the  mme  number  of  deputies  it  sent 
thither.  The  deputies  who  sat  in  toe  legislative 
bod3r  at  the  period  of  the  last  adjournment,  shall 
continue  to  sit  till  they  are  replaced.  All  pre- 
serve their  pay.  In  future,  they  shall  be  chosen 
immediately  fay  the  electoml  bodies,  which  are 
preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  that 
nay  he  made  by  a  law  in  their  organiiation.  The 
dumtioQ  of  the  fixncUon  of  the  deputies  to  the  le- 
gislative body,  if  fixed  at  five  years.  The  new 
election  shall  take  ]>lace  for  the  session  of  1816. 

X. — ^The  legislative  body  shall  aewmble  of 
right  each  year  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  king 
may  oonvoke  it  extraordinarily ;  he  may  adjourn 
it ;  he  may  dissolve  it ;  but  in  the  latter  case  an- 
other legislative  body  most  be  formed,  in  three 
months  at  the  latest,  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

XL^The  legislative  body  has  the  right  of  die- 
cossion.    The  sittings  are  public,  nnlms  in  cases 
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inferred  that  the  French  were  at  last  to  be 
blessed  with  as  ^eat  a  portion  of  civil, 
religrious,  and  political  liberty,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  enjoy ;  but  no  constitu- 
tution,  however  liberal  in  its  principles^ 
and  apparently  practicable  in  its  details, 
can  of  Itself  bestow  on  a  nation  the  blesa- 


where  it  chooses  to  form  itself  into  a  general  < 
miuee. 

XII. — ^The  senate,  legislative  body,  electoral 
colleges,  and  assemblies  of  cantons,  elect  their 
president  from  among  themselves. 

Xlll. — ^No  member  of  the  senate,  or  legislative 
body,  can  be  arrested  without  a  previous  aothori^ 
from  the  body  to  which  he  belong  The  trial  of 
a  member  of  the  senate  or  legislauve  body  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  senate. 

XIV.— The  ministers  may  be  memben  either 
of  the  senate  or  legislative  body. 

XV.~EIquality  of  proportion  in  the  taxes  is  of 
right ;  no  tax  can  be  imposed  or  received  unless 
it  has  been  freely  consented  to  by  the  legislative 
body  and  the  senate.  The  land  tax  can  oe  esta- 
blished only  for  a  year.  The  budget  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  accounts  of  the  preceding 
vesr,  are  presented  annually  to  the  legltlative 
body  and  the  senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting 
of  the  legislative  body. 

XVI.— The  law  sludl  fix  the  mode  and  amount 
of  the  recruiting  of  the  army. 

XVII.~The  mdependence  of  the  judicial  power 
is  guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  removed  from  his 
natumi  judges.  The  institution  of  juries  is  pre- 
served, as  well  as  the  publicity  of  trial  in  crimmal 
matters.  The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  mods  is 
abolished.    The  king  has  the  right  of  pardonnig. 

XVIII.— The  courts  and  ordinary  tribunals  ei> 
isting  at  present,  are  preserved ;  their  number 
cannot  be  diminished  or  increased,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  law.  The  judges  are  for  life,  and  irramove* 
able,  except  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
judges  of  commerce.  The  commisrions  and  ex- 
iraordinaiy  tribunals  are  suppreared,  and  cannot 
be  re-estaolished. 

XIX.— The  courts  of  cassation,  the  courts  of 
appeal,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  first  instance,  pro- 
pose to  the  king  three  candidates  for  each  place 
of  judffe  vacant  in  their  body.  The  kins  chooses 
one  of  the  three.  The  king  names  the  mst  presi- 
dents and  the  public  ministry  of  the  coorta  and 
the  tribunals. 

XX. — ^The  military  on  service,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  on  half  pay,  the  widows,  and  pensioned 
officers,  preserve  their  ranks,  honours,  and  pen- 
sions. 

XXI.— The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred  and  in- 
violable. All  the  acts  of  the  government  are 
siffned  by  a  minister.  The  ministers  are  respon* 
sible  for  all  that  those  acts  contain  violatory  or  the 
laws,  public  and  private  liberty,  and  the  nghts  of 
citizens. 

XXII.— The  freedom  of  worship  and  conscience 
is  guaranteed.  The  ministers  of  worship  are 
treated  and  protected  alika 

XXIII^The  liberty  of  the  press  is  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  leffal  repression  of  ofiencet 
which  may  result  from  me  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

The  senatorial  comimssions  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  individual  liberty  are  preserved. 

XXTV.— The  public  debt  is  guaranteed.  The 
sales  of  the  national  domains  are  irrevocably 
maintained. 

XXV.^No  Frenchman  can  be  proaecnted  for 
opimooa  or  votes  which  he  has  giveiL 
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ings  of  liberty.  Unless  in  the  grreat  body 
of  the  people,  there  be  a  proper  de^ee  of  in- 
telligence ;  a  due  sense  of  their  own  import^ 
ance,  weisht,  rights,  and  duties ;  and  un- 
less also  there  be,  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
particularly  in  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  government,  a  conyiction  that  their 
own  happiness  and  the  permanency  of 
their  rule  will  be  best  secured  by  maintain- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people,  free  consti- 
tutions will  be  of  little  avail.  The  body 
will  be  there,  but  the  animating  spirit  will 
be  wanting;  and  years,  perhaps  ages, 
must  roll  away,  before  nations  once  sunk 
into  slavery  can  become  free  and  happy. 

Afler  the  fall  of  Bourdeaux,  that  city, 
and  the  departments  of  La  Vendee,  be- 
came the  focus  of  royal  insurrection,  and 
Lord  Wellinffton,  pursuing  his  success, 
marched  to  Uie  conauest  of  Languedoc. 
From  Tarbes,  Marshal  Soult  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Toulouse,  and  thither 
he  was  pursued  by  the  British  army.  On 
tfie  7th  of  April,  Colonel  Cooke  had  left 
Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  apprizing 
Lord  Wellington  of  the  revolution  which 
had  so  completely  changed  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs ;  and  this  officer  was  accom 
panied  by  Colonel  St.  Simon,  who  was 
employed  by  the  provisional  government 
to  give  Marshals  Soult  and  Suchet  informa- 
tion of  the  same  event.  From  some  cause, 
not  very  satisfactorily  explained,  these 
messengers  of  peace  were  arrested,  and  de- 
tained on  their  waj  to  the  south ;  and  ow- 
ing to  their  detention  the  lives  of  ten  thou- 
sand brave  men  were  uselessly  sacrificed, 
in  a  battle  fouffht,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Lan- 
guedoc. 

The  incessant  rains  had  impeded  the 
advance  of  Lord  Wellington;  and  time 
was  afforded  to  Marshal  Soult  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  this  city.  Toulouse, 
though  not  naturally  a  strong   fortress, 

XXVI. — Evef]^  penon  has  the  right  to  oddrew 
individual  petitions  to  every  conttituted  au- 
thority. 

XaVI[.~A11  Frenchmen  are  equally  admijwi- 
ble  to  all  civil  and  military  employments. 

XXVin.— All  the  laws  existing  at  present  re- 
main in  vigour,  until  they  be  legall)r  repealed. 
The  code  of  civil  laws  shall  be  entitled,  Citnl 
Code  of  the  French, 

XXfX.— The  present  constitution  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  acceptance  of  the  French  people,  in 
the  form  which  shall  be  regulated.  Louis  Stanis- 
Idus  Xavier  shall  be  proclaimed  King  of  the 
French,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  signed  and 
sworn,  by  an  act  statioff,  I  accept  the  cmstitution ; 
I  swear  to  observe  im  ana  cause  ttlobe  observed. 

This  oath  shall  be  repeated  in  the  solemnity 
when  he  shall  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the 
French. 

Signed  by  the  PaiNCK  or  BawKVCirnBt  Pre* 
sii9ent ;  andf  by  sizty'Seven  memben  of  the  se- 
nate. 


is  defended  on  three  of  its  sides  by 
the  Garonne,  and  the  celebrated  canal 
of  Langruedoc;  and  the  French,  availing 
themselves  of  these  advantages,  con- 
structed fetes  depont^  commanding  the  ap> 
proaches  by  the  canal  and  the  river, 
and  suppoxted  them  by  musketry  and 
artillery  from  the  walls.  In  additioa 
to  these  advantages,  they  had  placed  five 
redoubts  on  a  commanding  height  to  the 
eastward;  and,  as  the  roads  had  become 
almost  impassable  for  artillery,  the  allies 
were  compelled  to  attack  under  great  dis- 
advantage. Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 0th  of  April,  all  the  corps  of  the  combined 
anny  were  put  in  motion,  while  the  French 
troops,  ra\iged  in  battle  array,  prepared  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  battle 
commenced,  near  the  wharves  at  the  mouth 
of  Uie  canal,  and  it  soon  became  extremely 
animated.  The  French  brigade,  being  at 
first  repulsed,  set  fire  to  several  houses  in 
the  suburbs,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  assailants,  and  then  feO 
back  towards  the  teie  de  pont  formed  at  the 
junction  of  the  canals ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion they  maintained  themselves  with  so 
much  firmness  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  al- 
lies to  dislodge  them  proved  unavailing. 

The  attack  soon  spread  along  the  whole 
line,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  by  previous  arrangement, 
crossed  the  Ers,  and  forming  his  corps 
into  three  columns  at  Croix  <rOrade,  im- 
mediately seized  the  village  of  Montblane, 
and  re-ascended  the  river  over  diflScull 
ground,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Marshal  Soult.  On  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  village,  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  Doa 
Manuel  Freyre,  the  Spanish  commander, 
perceived  that  Marshal  Beresford's  corps 
had  reached  its  station,  he  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  French  intrench ments  in  concert 
with  that  commander.  It  was  Marshal 
Soult's  intention  to  receive  the  combined 
army  with  a  tremendous  cannonade,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  this  favourable  montent 
for  attacking  it  unawares,  jioping  to  break 
the  line  by  a  bold  and  decisive  charge. 
Every  thing  seemed  at  first  to  presage 
success ;  his  army  stood  firmly  in  its  line, 
and  saw,  without  intimidation,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spanish  troops,  marching  u 
good  order  under  a  brisk  fire  of  mnskenry 
and  artillery,  with  their  general  and  his 
staff  at  their  head.  On  moving  round  to 
the  left  flank,  Don  Manuel's  corps  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  and  Marshal  Soult  im- 
mediately ordering  a  charge  to  be  made, 
his  troops  darted  from  their  line.  By  this 
charge,  the  right  win^  of  the  Spanish  corps 
was  turned  on  both  sides  of  the  hi^h  roM 
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from  Toulouse  to  Croix  d'Orade,  and  com- 
pelled, notwithstanding  the  utmost  ezer 
tioa  of  their  officers,  to  fall  back  in  dis- 
order. 

This  partial  success,  which  animated 
the  French  army  to  the  highest  decree,  in- 
duced Lord  Wellin^n  to  redouble  his 
efforts.  The  4th  diyision,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  L.  Cole, 
and  the  6th  diTision,  under  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir  H.  Clinton,  led  by  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  in  person,  carried  part  of  the  heights, 
after  two  successive  attacks,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  first  redoubt,  which  co- 
vered and  protected  the  flank  of  his  posi- 
tion. This  advantaffe  was  not  obtained 
without  much  bloodshed,  and  the  French 
troops  having  shown  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  de&nd  every  intrenchment  and 
redoubt,  inch  by  inch.  Marshal  Beresford 
suspended  his  attacks  till  the  arrival  of 
his  artillery,  and  till  the  Spanish  corps 
was  prepared  to  return  to  the  charge. 
1*he8e  dispositions  being  completed,  the 
marshal  resumed  his  offensive  movements 
along  the  heights,  and  successfully  at- 
tacked the  other  redoubts,  with  General 
Pack's  brigade  supported  by  the  6th  divi- 
sion. The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  corps 
failed  in  several  attempts  to  carry  the  re- 
donbts,  but  Lord  Wellington,  undismayed 
by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
renewed  the  assault,  and  towards  noon 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  two  principal  re- 
doubts in  the  centre,  and  the  intrench- 
ments,  which  constituted  the  principal 
strength  of  the  position.  Victory  now  evi- 
dently inclined  towards  the  allies ;  but  on 
approaching  the  castle  of  Guery,  towards 
^e  banks  of  the  canal,  they  bad  to  sustain 
a  fierce  attack,  made  by  a  French  division, 
which  rushed  from  a  place  of  ambush,  and 
made  a  desperate,  but  unsuccessful,  effort 
to  reffain  the  heights.  The  French  Gene- 
ral T^mpin,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
troops  issuine  from  this  ambuscade  was 
cx>nfided,  forfeited  his  life  by  his  impetu- 
ous valour;  and  the  6th  division  of  the 
British  troops  continuing  to  advance  stea- 
dily along  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  while  the 
Spaniards  made  a  corresponding  move- 
ment in  front,  the  French  army  was  at 
length  dislodged  from  the  two  remaining 
redoubts.  The  victorious  troops  of  Lord 
Wellington  now  occupied  the  Montaudron 
road,  and  the  whole  range  of  heights  fell 
into  their  possession. 

While  these  operations  were  taking 
place  on  the  left  or  the  combined  army  be- 
yond the  Graronne,  Lieutenant-general  Hill, 
with  the  right  winpr,  dislodged  the  enemy's 
left  from  the  interior  works  of  the  St.  Cy- 
prien  suburb.  Lieutenant-general  Picton 
also  renewed  his  attacks  and  drove  the 


French  troops  from  the  tete  de  pent  at  the 
canal,  near  the  Garonne ;  but,  upon  at- 
tempting to  seize  that  position,  his  divi- 
sion was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  compell^ 
to  desist  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
this  part  of  the  enterprise. 

The  allied  army,  now  victoriou3  at  all 
the  principal  points,  and  particularly  on 
the  left,  established  themselves  on  three 
of  the  sides  of  Toulouse ;  and,  after  having 
turned  the  French  army,  compelled  it  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  cit^,  and  finally,  to  re- 
treat from  that  place  in  the  direction  of 
Castelnaudry,  leaving  Generals  d'Harispe,' 
Bourot,  and  St.  Hilaire,  with  sixteen  hun- 
dred prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Of  the  numerous  battles  fbught  by  Wel- 
lington, the  battle  of  Toulouse,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the  war, 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  sangrui- 
nary ;  the  engagement,  which  commenced 
at  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  did  not 
cease  till  the  same  hour  in  the  evening; 
and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  allied  armies  amounted  to  nearly  five 
thousand.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
not  estimated,  but  it  no  doubt  swelled  the 
whole  number  of  those  whose  blood  flowed 
in  vain  on  this  glorious  but  melancholy 
day,  to  more  than  ten  thousand. (79) 

(79)  The  French  writers  give  a  very  diflerent 
representation  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  from  that 
in  the  text  According  to  ihem,  the  force  of  the 
army  under  Marshal  aouU  did  not  exceed  20,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  allies  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  80,000.*  The  dilatory  movements  of  Lord 
Wellington,  afler  the  battle  ofOrtbez,  had  enabled 
his  opponent  to  fortify  his  position  at  Toulouse  in 
the  strongest  manner.  The  object  of  the  allies  was 
the  possession  of  the  French  intrenchments,  but 
night  closed  upon  the  field  of  battle  without  their 
having  gained  any  important  point  They  are 
said  to  have  lost  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  French 
about  twenty>five  hundred ;  and  when  the  ad» 
vantageouB  position  of  the  latter  is  considered,  this 
statement  will  probably  be  found  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  English.  The  narratives  of  indi- 
viduals, generally  speaking,  convey  a  more  faith- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  a  more  picturesque  view 
of  an  engagement,  than  the  official  despatches  of 
commanders.  The  suk^ined  anecdote,  copied 
from  the  memoirs  of  an  eyrewitness  of  the  battle 
of  Toulouse,  will  probably  interest  our  readers. 

«'  The  French  lost,  in  the  aflair  of  Toulouse, 
about  2500  men ;  of  the  SnKlisb,  from  their  own 
confession,  more  than  15.000  were  put  kor»  de 
combat,  and  the  regiments  which  fought  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  were  as  usual  those  which  sufler- 
ed  the  most.  The  morning  after  the  battle,  I  wa« 
detached  with  my  battalion  to  the  bridge  at  the 
head  of  the  canal.  Without  fear  of  being  accused 
of  exaggeration,  I  can  confidently  assert,  that 
in  a  space  of  twentv  square  yards  I  counted 
more  than  two  hundreu  and  sixty  corpses,  all 
either  English  or  Scotch.  Near  this  place.  I  met 
with  an  English  officer,  who  had  been  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  their  dead.  He  spoke  a 
little  French,  and  alUiough  enemies,  we  soon  enter- 
ed into  a  familiar  conversation.  Between  military 
men,  confidence  is  soon  established.    Seeing  us 
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On  the  11th  of  April,  Colonel  Coo]c  and 
Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived  at  Toulouse 
with  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  dethroned ;  and  the  same  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  Marshals  Soult  and  SucheL 
For  some  days,  the  French  marshals  did 
not  consider  the  communication  as  suffi- 
ciently authentic  to  Induce  them  to  la^ 
down  their  arms ;  and  in  the  interval  Sir 
John  Hope  was  .made  prisoner  by  the  ene- 
my in  a  sortie  from  Bayonne;  but  the 
arrival  of  other  messengers  placed  the  fact 
of  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte's  govern- 
ment out  of  all  doubt,  and  a  convention 
was  entered  into  by  the  commanders  of 
the  hostile  armies,  on  the  same  bases  as 
the  convention  of  Paris.  ' 

All  Prance  w:as  left  at  complete  liberty 
to  follow  the  impulse  and  the  example  of 
the  capital ;  in  every  part  of  that  fine  coun- 
tnr  an  ardent  desire  existed  to  see  public 
liberty  flourish  under  the  shelter  of  the 
laws;  and  the  Bourbons,  aware  of  the 
rock  upon  which  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  had  perished,  would,  it  was  hoped, 
secure  to  the  nation  over  which  they  were 
again  destined  to  rule,  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  that  first  of  blessing.  At  the  period 
of  the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII.  was  con- 
fined at  bis  residence  in  England  by  sick- 

tnnquilly  leated  together,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
partaking  of  the  same  frugal  breakfaat,and  drink- 
ing from  the  nune  cup^  no  one  wonid  have  tupposed 
that  we  had  been  bitter  enemiea  the  evening  be- 
fore. I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  battle. 
**  It  was  a  severe  one,**  he  replied,  with  Uie  usual 
English  phlegm.  "We  have  great  confidence  in 
Lord  Wellington,  but  another  such  day  as  yes- 
Inrday**— ^'  Yes,'*  I  interrupted  him,  witti  the  vi- 
vacity of  a  voltigenr  officer,  "another  such  day 
as  yesterday,  and  Lord  Wellington  will  return  to 
England  as  Pyrrhus  did  to  Epirus."  Afynewac- 
quamtanoe  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards, 
severely  accusing  them  asihe  cause  of  the  disas- 
ten  of  the  preceding  day.  "  lliere  is  no  occasion 
to  accuse  any  one,*' I  replied ; "  the  Spaniards  be- 
haved well  on  their  own  ground,  ana  so  will  we 
on  oure;  a  nation  deteimined  to  defend  itself  can 
never  be  subjected.**  We  then  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  peace,  for  to  that  theme  men  willingly  re- 
cur: nature  never  formed  them  to  destroy  each 
odier.  He  confessed  that  he  was  heartily  Uied  of 
the  fatigues  of  war,  and  wished  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity. **  1  believe  you  sincerely,**  I  said,  '*  but 
peace  appears  to  me  still  at  a  distance;  jrour  go- 
vernment, which  at  one  time  proposed  reasoiMole 
terms,  now  seems  bent  on  the  ram  of  my  country, 
and  sows  among  us  the  seeds  of  dissension  and 
civil  war.  Tour  general  brings  in  his  train,  men 
who  call  themselves  French  princes,  but  who  are 
in  fact  unknown  to  us,  and  whom  we  have  re- 
solved never  to  acknowledge.  We  must  there- 
fore, I  am  afraid,  renounce  all  hope  of  peace." 
We  drank  to  the  health  of  each  other,  and  parted 
with  a  mutual  promise,  that  if  by  chance  we 
should  again  meet,  we  should  recall  to  each 
other's  recollection  our  singular  mterview  on  the 
.field  of  battle  of  ToalouBe.'*-ri'reaf  HUionmte, 
^parA.Carel,p.2l8. 
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ness  and  infirmity;  in  consequeiice  of 
which,  his  brother,  the  Count  d^Artois, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-geneial  of  France, 
and  requested  immediate^  to  repair  to  the 
capita]  from  Vesoul.  'On  the  12th  of 
April,  his  royal  highness  made  his  public 
entry  into  Paris,  surrounded  by  several  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  state,  and  attended 
by  a  group  of  French  marshals.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  French  peoole 
had  now  become  animated,  was  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  Russian,  Austrian, 
Prussian,  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu* 
ffuese  officers  assembled  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame;  and  it  appeared  as  if  all 
Europe,  represented  by  a  deputation  of 
warriors,  swore  on  the  altar,  at  the  festival 
of  the  restoration,  to  maintain  that  peace 
which  had  been  so  happily  and  unexpect- 
edly restored. 

The  cause  of  Napoleon  was  for  the  pre- 
sent entirely  lost :  the  emblems  of  his  go- 
vernment disappeared,  and  his  armj  was 
rapidly  melting  aWav.  The  regency  at 
Blois,  astonished  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  restoration,  and  overpowered  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  emperor's  abdication, 
was  suddenly  dissolved ;  and  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  placing  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of^ Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  retired  first  into  Switzerland,  and 
afterwards  to  that  paternal  residence  from 
which,  four  years  before,  she  had  with- 
drawn, under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  blandishments  of  imnerial  splendour, 
and  the  dictates  of  filial  obedience. 

Napoleon,  who,  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
power,  had  commanded  five  hundred  thou- 
sand warriors,  and  held  all  Europe  in  awe, 
now  found  himself  at  Fontainbleaa,  with 
no  troops  except  his  guards,  and  those  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  thousand  men.  The 
shock  of  his  sudden  overthrow  had  pro- 
duced an  attack  of  catalepsy,*  a  disordei 
to  which  he  was  subject,  and  his  departure 
for  the  Island  of  Elba  was  in  consequence 
delayed.  His  indisposition  was  not  sc 
severe  as  to  prevent  him  from  daily  read- 
ing the  Paris  journals;  but  instead  of 
those  extravagant  eulogiums,  of  which  foi 
fifteen  years  he  had  been  the  object,  he 
now  found  his  conduct  canvassed  with 
freedom,  and  frequently  censured  with  a 
spirit  that  awakened  his  fury,  and  called 
down  his  menace ;  but  speedily  recollect- 
ing that  he  was  no  longrer  the  formidable 
Napoleon,  he  exclaimed— *^  Had  any  one 


*  A  disease  in  which  the  tenses  and  the  pow«r 
of  voluntary  motion  are  suddenly  suspended,  ths 
body  and  limbs  of  the  patient  remaining  unmoted 
in  tne  situation  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
moment  of  attack,  and  readily  receiving  and  re- 
taining any  position  which  is  commmucated  id 
them  by  external  force. 
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told  me,  three  years  affo,  one-hundredth 
pari  of  the  truths  I  now  hear,  I  should  still 
have  been  upon  the  throne  of  France." — 
What  a  reflection  on  the  dastardly  and 
servile  flatterers  of  princes ! — Dnrinff  his 
reverse  of  fortune,  he  still  preserved  his 
adventurous  character,  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  last  soene  of  his  expiring 
power.  Assembling  his  guards,  he  placed 
them  in  review,  and  with  an  emotion  that 
could  ill  be  suppressed,  he  thus  addressed 
them  ;— 

**  Generak,  officers,  and  Boldiera  of  my  guard.  I 
bid  you  fiirswell.  I  am  Batisfied  with  you.  For 
twenty  years,  I  have  always  found  you  m  the  pa'Ji 
of  glory.  The  allied  powers  have  armed  all  Eu- 
rope agsioatme ;  part  of  the  troops  have  betmyed 
their  duty,  and  France  henelf  wishes  for  aDouier 
dynasty.  With  vou  and  the  other  brave  men  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  me,  I  could  maintain  a 
civil  war  for  three  years;  but  this  would  be  a 
raiafbrtone  to  France,  and  as  such,  is  contraiv  to 
the  object  I  have  ever  had  in  view,  fie  faithful 
lo  the  new  king  which  France  has  chosen ;  and 
do  not  abandon  this  dear  country,  which  has  been 
so  long  unhappy.  Lament  not  my  fate ;  I  shall 
be  always  happy  when  I  know  that  you  are  so. 
I  might  have  died — nothing  would  have,  been 
easier  for  me ;  but  I  will  continue  in  the  path  of 
honour.  I  will  write  the  history  of  our  achieve- 
ments. I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  I  embrace 
your  general.  Bring  me  the  eagle.  Dear  eagle ! 
may  mese  kisses  resound  in  the  hearts  of  ail  my 
brave  soldiers.    Adieu,  my  children  !*' 

On  the  SMHh  of  April,  at  noon.  Napoleon 
departed  from  Fontainhleau  for  Elba,  ac- 
companied by  Generals  Bertrand  and 
Drouet,  who  retired  with  him  to  that  island. 
The  exiles  were  escorted  on  their  journey 
by  fom*  superior  officers,*  acting  as  com- 
missioners to  the  allied  powers,  together 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  foreign  troops, 
supported  by  detachments  placed  at  a  ais- 
tance  from  each  other. 

To  accomplish  the  mat  work  of  a  ge- 
neral peace,  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Sie 
continent  assembled  at  Paris.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  who  had  hitherto  remain- 
ed at  Dijon,  made  his  entry  into  the  French 
capital  in  great  state  on  the  15th  of  April, 
and  was  received  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, the  Kins  of  rrussia,  and  his  royal 
h^hnesa  the  Count  d' Artois.  On  the  33d, 
a  convention  was  signed  between  the  allied 
powers  and  France,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  every  where 
cease;  and  that  the  allied  armies  should 
evacuate  the  French  territory  in  fbnrteen 
days  from  that  date ;  the  boundary  line  to 
be  observed  being  that  which  constituted 
the  limits  of  France  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1792.  Fifteen  days  were  allowed  for. mu- 
tual evaeuations  in  Piedmont,  and  twenty 

*  Colonel  Campbell,  (English ;)  General  Schu- 
walow,  (Russian ;)  General  de  Roller,  (Austrian ;) 
and  General  Valdeburgh  Fmcbsels,  (Prussian.) 
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da}rs  in  Spain ;  the  fleets  were  to  remain  in 
their  then  present  stations,  but  all  blockades 
were  declared  to  be  raised,  and  the  fish- 
eries and  the  coasting  trade  were  permitted. 
By  this  convention,  all  prisoners  were  mu- 
tually and  immediately  liberated,  and  sent 
to  their  respective  countries. 

The  health  of  Louia  XVIII.  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  on  the  20th  of  April  to  en- 
able him  to  repair  from  Hartwell  to  Lon- 
don, and  his  reception  in  the  British 
metropolis  was  little  inferior  to  that  which 
awaited  him  in  his  own.  The  prince-re- 
gent, who  ranked  among  the  warmest 
friends  to  the  restoration,  went  out  to  meet 
the  future  sovereicrn  of  France,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  and  indeed  of  every 
part  of  the  kingrdom,  participated  largely  in 
the  feelings  of  their  prince. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  French  king  ax- 
rived  at  the  castle  of  St.  Ouen,  a  royal  re- 
sidence in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  the 
members  of  the  provisional  'council  were 
admitted  to  an  audience,  and  on  which 
occasion  the  following  declaration  was 
issued : — 

'*  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  loall  whom  these  presents  shall  ca»> 
cem,  health ! 

*'  Recalled  by  the  love  of  our  people  to  the  throne 
of  our  fathers,  and  guided  as  to  our  conduct  by 
the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  which  we  are  des- 
tined to  eovem,  our  first  idea  is  to  invoke  that  mu- 
tual confidence,  so  necessary  lo  our  repose,  and 
the  happi|Mss  of  France. 

"  AAeAaving  attentively  read  the  plan  of  con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  senate  at  its  sitting  of  the 
6th  of  April  last,  we  are  convinced  that  the  bases 
of  it  are  good,  but  that  a  great  number  of  articles 
bearing  Uie  stamp  of  ike  precipitation  with  which 
they  have  been  named,  cannot,  in  their  present 
form,  become  fundamental  laws  of  the  suite. 

*'  Being  resolved  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitution, 
wiihiuff  that  it  may  be  sagely  combined,  and  not 
being  able  to  accept  one  which  it  is  indispensable 
to  rectify,  we  convoke,  for  the  10th  of  June,  in  the 
present  year,  the  senate  and  lef^islative  corps,  en- 
gaging that  we  will  then  submit  to  them  toe  re- 
sult of  our  labours,  with  a  committee  chosen  from 
the  members  of  these  two  bodies,  and  that  the 
oonstitutkin  shall  be  founded  on  the  foltowing 


"  The  representative  govemmeut  shall  be  main- 
tained as  it  exists  at  this  day,  and  shall  be  divided 
into  two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies  firom  the  departments. 

"  The  taies  shall  be  freely  sssented  to. 

"Pubko  and  individual  liberty  shaU  be  se- 
cured. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  respected, 
subject  to  such  precautions  as  are  necessary  to  en- 
sure public  tranquillity. 

"  Religbus  liberty  shall  be  guaranteed. 

"  Property  shall  be  sacred  and  invwlable  ;  the 
sale  of  national  effects  shall  be  irrevocable. 

*'  The  ministers,  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  measures  of  ffovemment,  may  be  arraigned  by 
one  legislative  chamber,  and  judged  by  the  other. 

''Tm  judces  shall  hold  their  offices  for  life{ 
and  their  judicial  power  shall  be  independent. 

"The  public  debt  shall  be  guaranteed 
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'« The  peonoDB,  degroM  and  militaiy  hoDaius, 
'ihall  be  preserved,  u  well  as  the  ancient  and  new 
nobility. 

"The  legion  of  honour  ehall  be  retained,  and 
we  will  fii  the  decoration  of  it. 

"  £very  Frenchman  ahall  be  admiiiible  to  civil 
and  militaiy  employments. 

'*  No  individual  aball  be  disturbed  for  his  opi- 
nions aod  votes. 

•*  Given  at  St  Caen,  the  2d  of  May,  1814. 

•♦Loots." 

Accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  from  the  frontiera  of  hia  kingdom  to 
the  gates  of  his  capital,  the  impatiently 
expected  monarch  made  his  solemn  entry 
on  the  3d  of  May.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  the  marshals  of  France,  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  army,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  court;  accompanied  by  the  national 
guards,  and  by  detachments  of  the  regular 
army.  The  king,  dressed  in  a  general's 
blue  uniform,  appeared  in  an  open  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  horses;  on  his  left  was 
placed  the  aafust  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
opposite  to  them  were  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  his  son,  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  and  Mon- 
sieur, and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Bern, 
mounted  on  their  chargers,  took  the  riffht 
and  left  of  the  carriage.  The  procession 
ofltered  the  city  amidst  the  reiterated  shouts 
of  the  populace,  and  peals  of  artillery. 
All  the  windows  in  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed,  up  to  the  roofs,  were 
filled  with  spectators,  and  the  king  sa- 
luted the  crowd  with  the  most  gracious 
condescension  and  benignity.  (^  enter- 
ing the  gates  of  Notre  Dame,  the  royal 
])er8onages  were  saluted  by  the  thousand 
times  repeated  cry  of  "  Five  le  Boi .'"  The 
king  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral, 
and  after  receiving  the  holy  water  and  in- 
cense, was  addressed  by  the  vicar-general 
in  the  name  of  the  chapter :— **  On  entering 
my  good  city  of  Paris,''  said  his  majestv 
in  reply,  *«  my  first  object  was  to  thank 
God  and  his  blessed  mother,  the  almighty 
protectress  of  France,  for  the  miracles 
whfch  have  terminated  my  misfortunes.  I 
am  a  son  of  St.  Louis,  and  will  imitate  his 
virtues."  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
the  king  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleriea,  and  in  presenting  himself  to 
the  countless  multitude  assembled  under 
the  windows  of  his  palace,  he  laid  one  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  raised  the  other  towards 
heaven,  as  if  to  express,  by  a  single  ges- 
ture, that  the  acknowledgment  wnich  he 
owed  to  God,  he  would  manifest  by  his 
love  to  his  people. 

As  the  stability  of  the  new  goyemment 
depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  French  marshals,  and  of  the 
army,  over  which  they  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, their  sentiments  on  the  counter- 
revolution   were    anxiously   looked    for. 


Most  of  them  were  not  slow  in  offering  the 
incense  of  their  adhesion  at  the  shrine  of 
power ;  and  if  they  had  simply  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  their  fidelity 
to  their  new  sovereign,  and  their  hope  that 
by  his  restoration  peace  would  be  secured 
to  France  and  to  Europe,  do  blame  could 
have  beeji  attached  to  tnem ;  but  many  of 
them,  in  their  acts  of  adhesion,  iodolged 
in  the  most  violent  and  outrageous  language 
against  Napoleon — ^language  which,  how- 
ever well  warranted  by  his  conduct,  ill  be- 
came men  who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  his  ambition,  and  had  largely  partaken 
in  the  honours  and  emoluments  wiiich  his 
successful  career  had  enable^  him  to  show- 
er down  upon  his  followers.  Of  the  num- 
ber of  girouettes^  Marshal  Angereau,  the 
Duke  of  Castiglione,  held  the  most  distin- 
guished rank  ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
sufficiently  proved  how  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  that  spurious  loyalty  which 
has  for  its  basis  a  compound  oi  ingratitude 
and  apostasy.  *'  Soldiers !"  said  the  mar- 
shal, in  his  proclamation  to  the  army, 
**  you  are  freed  from  your  oaths ;  you  are 
freed  by  the  nation,  in  whom  the  sove- 
reignty resides  ;  you  are  freed  also,  if  this 
were  necessary,  bj  the  abdication  of  a  man, 
who,  after  sacrificing  millions  of  victims  to 
his  cruel  ambition,  had  not  the  heart  to  die 
like  a  soldier."* 

The  convention  signed  between  the  al- 
lied powers  and  the  French  government 
on  the  23d  of  April,  was  the  precursor  of 
a  more  comprehensive  and  specific  arrange- 
ment ;  and  on  the  30tb  of  May  a  definiuve 
treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty  and  iiis  most  Christian  maiesty  Louis 
Xyin.  was  signed  at  Paris,  of  which  the 
subjoined  copy  is  a  faithful  transcript : — 

DEFINITIVK  TRKATY   OF   PBACK, 

C<mdvded  at  Pari$  m  the  90lh  daw  tf 
ittiy.  1814. 
*^  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Undivided 
TriniW.  His  najesty  the  King  of  the  united 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  al- 
lies, on  the  one  part;  and  his  nu^jesty  the  JLiac 
of  Fianee  and  of  Navarre,  on  the  other  part ;  ani- 
mated by  an  equal  desire  to  termioate  the  long 
sfitations  of  Europe,  and  the  suflerinp  of  mao- 
lund,  b^  a  permanent  peace,  founded  upon  a  jort 
repartition  offeree  between  its  states,  atn  contain- 
ing in  its  stipulatysis  the  pledge  of  itsdurabili^; 
arid  his  Britannic  majesty,  ttwetherwith  hiaalM 
being  unwilling  to  require  ofrrance,  now  tha^  le- 
plaoed  under  the  paternal  government  of  her  kiaffi, 
she  ofiers  the  assurance  ofsecurity  and  stabihtv  to 
Europe,  the  conditions  and  ffuarantees  which  laey 
had  with  regret  demanded  from  her  fbnner  go> 
vemmenVtheir  said  m^esties  have  named  pleoi- 
potentiariea  to  discuss,  settle,  and  rign  a  tnaty  ef 
peace  and  amity;  namely, 


*  Proclamation  of  Marshal  Aagerean  m  bii 
army,  dated  Valence,  April  16, 1814. 
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His  m«<*tsr  the  King  of  the  united  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Richt  Honour 
able  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Casilerea|^h,  his 
pnncipal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiiiire,  &c. 
&C.  &c.  the  Right  Honourable  George  Gordon, 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  his  ambassador  extraonJinaiy 
and  plenipotentiary  to  his  imperial  and  royal  apos- 
tolic majesty;  the  Right  Honourable  Wilham 
Shaw  Caihcart,  Viscount  Cathcart,  his  ambessador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his  majesty 
the  £mperor  of  all  the  Rumss  ;  and  the  Honour- 
at^  Sir  Charles  William  Stewart,  his  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  his 
nuyesty  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  his  rofnesty  the 
KiuK  of  France  and  Navarre,  Charles  Maurire 
de  Talleyrand  Pehgord,  Prince  of  Benevente, 
his  said  mijesty's  minister  and  secretary  of 
state  for.  foreign  afiaira;  who,  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  found  in  ^ood  and  due  form, 
have  aareed  upon  the  following  amides : 

Art  I. — ^lliere  shall  be  from  this  day  forward 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  his  Bri- 
tannic m^jestv  and  his  allies  on  the  one  part,  and 
his  majesty  tne  King  of  France  and  Navarre  on 
the  other,  their  heirs  and  successors,  their  domi- 
nions and  subjecta  respectively. 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  devote  their 
best  attention  to  maintain,  not  only  between  them- 
selves*  but,  inasmuch  as  depends  upon  them,  be«. 
tween  all  the  states  of  Europe,  that  narroony  and 
good  understanding  which  are  so  necessary  for 
their  tranquillity. 

If. — ^The  kingdom  of  France  retains  its  limits 
entire,  as  they  existed  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1792. 
It  shall  farther  receive  the  increase  of  territory 
comprieed  within  the  line  established  by  the  fol- 
lowing article : 

m.— On  the  side  of  Belsium,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  the  ancient  frontiers  shall  be  re-established 
as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  ex- 
tending from  the  North  Sea,  between  Dunkirk 
and  Nieuport  to  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cag- 
nes  and  Nice,  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions:— 

1.~In  the  department  of  Jemappes,  the  can- 
tons of  Dour,  Merbea-Ie-Chatean,  Beaumont,  and 
Chimay,  shall  belong  to  France ;  where  the  line 
of  demarfcation  comes  in  contact  with  the  canton 
of  Dour,  it  shall  pass  between  that  canton  and 
those  of  Boseau  and  Paturage,  and  likewiae  fur- 
ther on  it  shall  pass  between  the  canton  of 
Merbea-le-Chateau,  and  those  of  Binck  and 
Thuin. 

2. — In  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  the  cantons  of  Waloourt,  Florennes,  Beau- 
reing,  and  Gedinoe,  shall  belong  to  France; 
where  the  detaarkatkm  reachea  that  department, 
it  shall  folbw  the  line  which  separates  the  can- 
ions  from  the  department  of  Jemappea,  and  from 
the  remaining  cantons  of  the  department  of  Sam- 
bre and  Mouse. 

3. — In  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  the  new 
demarkation,  at  the  point  where  it  diverges  from 
the  old  line  of  frontier,  shall  be  fonned  by  a  line 
to  be  drawn  from  Perle  to  FremersdorfT  and  by 
the  limit  which  separates  the  canton  of  Tholey 
from  the  remaining  cantons  of  the  said  department 
of  the  Meselle. 

4.— In  the  department  of  La  Sarre,  the  cantons 
of  Saarbrack  and  Aroeval  shall  continue  to  belong 
to  France,  as  likewise  the  portion  of  the  canton  of 
Lebach  which  ia  aituated  to  the  aouth  of  a  line 
drawn  alonff  the  confines  of  the  villages  of  Her- 
chenbach.  Ueberiiofen,  Hilabach,  and  Hall,  (leav- 
ing tbeae  different  placea  out  of  the  French  fron- 
tier,} 10  the  point  wnere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qnerselle,  Cwhich  place  belongs  to  France,)  the 


line  which  separates  the  cantona  of  Aroeval  and 
Ottweler  reaches  that  which  separates  the  can- 
tons of  A  rneval  and  Lebach.  The  frontier  on  this 
side  shall  be  formed  by  the  line  above  described, 
and  afterwards  by  that  which  separates  the  can- 
ton of  Ameval  from  that  of  Bliescastel. 

5. — The  fortress  of  Landau  having,  before  the 
year  179S,  formed  an  insulated  point  m  Germany, 
France  retains  beyond  her  frontiers  a  portion  of 
the  departments  of  Mount  Tonnerre  and  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  said 
fortress  and  iis  radius  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

The  new  demarkation  from  the  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Obersteinbach,  (which  place  is 
left  out  of  the  limits  of  France,}  where  the  boun- 
dary between  the  department  of  the  Moaelle  and 
that  of  Mount  Tonnerre  reaches  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rliine,  shall  follow  the  line  which 
separates  the  cantons  of  Weissenbourg  and  fieig- 
zaoem  (on  the  side  of  France)  from  the  cantons 
of  Pirmasens,  Dahn,  and  Annweiler,  (on  the  sale 
of  Germany,)  as  far  as  the  point  near  the  village 
of  Volmersneim  where  that  line  touches  the  an- 
cient radius  of  the  fortress  of  Landau.  From  this 
radius,  which  remains  as  it  was  in  1792,  the  new 
frontier  shall  follow  the  arm  of  the  river  de  la 
Queich,  which  on  leaving^  the  said  radius  at 
Quiechbiem  (that  place  remainina  to  France.)  flows 
near  the  villages  of  Merlenheim,  Knitielsheim,  and 
fielheim  (these  places  also  belonging  to  France)  to 
the  Rhine,  which  from  thence  shall  continue  to 
form  the  boundary  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  main  atream  CThalwee)  of  the  Rhine,  ahall 
conatitute  the  frontier ;  provioed,  however,  that  the 
changes  which  may  hereafter  take  place  in  the 
course  of  that  river  shall  not  aflect  the  property  of 
the  islands.  The  right  of  possession  m  tnese  isl- 
ands shall  be  re-established  as  it  existed  at  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

6. — In  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  the  fron- 
tier shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  commence  above 
the  Ranronni^re,  near  Locle,  and  follow  the  creat 
of  Jura  between  the  Cemeux,  Peouignot,  and  the 
village  of  Fontenelles,  as  far  as  tne  peak  of  that 
mountain,  situated  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
feet  to  the  north-west  of  the  village  of  La  Brevine, 
where  it  shall  again  foil  in  with  the  ancient  bound- 
ary of  France. 

7. — In  the  department  of  the  Leman,  the  fron- 
tiers between  the  French  territory,  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  the  diflerent  portiona  of  the  territory  of 
the  republic  of  Geneva,  (which  ia  to  form  part  of 
SwitzerUnd,)  remain  as  they  were  before  the  in- 
corporation of  Geneva  with  France.  But  the  can- 
tons of  Fran^  and  of  St.  Jnlien.  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  diatricts  situated  to  the  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  point  where  the  river  La  Loire 
enters  the  territory  of  Geneva,  near  Chancy,  fol- 
lowing the  confines  of  Sesec^uin,  Laconex,  and 
Seseneuve,  which  shall  remam  out  of  the  limits 
of  France,)  the  canton  of  Reignier.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  portion  to  the  east  of  a  line  which 
follows  the  confines  of  the  Moras,  Buasy,  Pen,  and 
Cornier,  (which  shall  be  out  of  the  French  limiia,) 
and  the  canton  of  La  Roche  (with  the  exception 
of  the  places  La  Roche  and  Armanoy,  with  their 
districts)  shall  remain  to  France.  The  frontier 
shall  follow  the  limits  of  these  different  can- 
tons, and  the  line  which  separates  the  districts 
continuing  to  belong  to  France,  from  those  which 
she  does  not  retain. 

In  the  department  of  Montblanc,  France  ac- 
quires the  sub-prefecture  of  Csmbery.  with  the 
exception  of  the  cantona  of  L'Hospital,  St.  Pierre 
d*Albigny.  la  Rooette,  and  Montmelian,  and  the 
sub-prefecture  of  Annecy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portkm  of  the  canton  of  Favetgea,  situated  to 
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the  eait  of  a  line  paidnc  between  Ourechaise  and 
Marleni  on  the  aide  of  France,  and  Marthod  and 
Uffine  on  the  opposite  aide,  and  which  afterwards 
foUowa  the  crest  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the 
fiontier  of  the  canton  of  Thoiies;  this  line,  to- 
^^er  with  the  limit  of  the  cantons  before  men- 
tioned, shall  on  this  side  form  the  new  frontier. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  frontiers  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Siiain  re- 
main sach  as  they  were  on  the  Ist  of  januaiy, 
1798,  and  a  joint  commission  shall  be  named  on 
the  part  of  the  two  cmwns  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  determining  the  line. 

France  on  her  part  renounces  all  right  of  sove- 
reigntjr  (stceeratnefOuid  of  possession  over  all  the 
ooontries,  districts,  towns,  and  places,  situated  be- 
yond the  frontier  described,  the  principality  of 
Mauaoo  being  replaced  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  stood  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1792. 

The  allied  powers  assure  to  France  the  posses- 
sion of  the  principality  of  Avignon,  of  the  Comptat 
Venaisan,  of  the  Comt^  of  Montbeilliard,  fogether 
with  the  several  insulated  territories  which  ibr- 
merly  belonged  to  Germany,  comprehended  with- 
in the  frontier  above  described,  whether  they 
have  been  incorporated  with  France  before  or 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1792.  The  powen  re- 
serve to  themselves,  reciprocally,  the  complete 
right  to  fortify  any  point  in  their  resoective  states 
which  they  may  judj^e  necessary  for  their  security. 

[V>  prevent  all  imury  to  property,  and  protect 
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To  prevent  all  ii^jury 
aooonfin^  to  the  most  liberal  principles,  the  pro- 
perty of  mdividuals  domiciliated  on  the  frontiers, 
there  shall  be  named,  by  each  of  the  states  bor- 
dering on  France,  commissioners,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed, conjointly  with  French  commissioners,  to 
the  delineation  of  the  respective  boundaries. 

IV.— To  secure  the  communications  of  the 
town  of  Geneva  with  other  parts  of  the  Swiss 
territory  situated  on  the  lake,  France  consents  that 
the  road  byVerK>y  shall  be  common  to  the  two 
countries.  The  respective  governments  shall  ami- 
cably arrange  the  means  fbr  preventing  smug- 
gling, regulating  the  posts,  and  maintaimng  the 
said  road. 

.  V.-~The  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
point  where  it  becomes  navigable  unto  the  aea, 
and  viee  verm,  shall  he  free,  so  that  it  can  be  in- 
terdicted to  no  one  .-—and  that  at  the  future  con- 
gress, attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  establishment 
of  the  principles  according  to  which  the  duties  to 
be  raised  by  the  states  bordering  on  the  Rhine 
may  be  regulated,  in  the  mode  the  most  impartial, 
ana  the  most  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  all 


The  fatare  congress,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  communications  between  nations,  and  conti- 
nually to  render  them  less  strangera  to  each  other, 
shall  likewise  examine  and  determine  in  what 
manner  the  above  provision  can  be  extended  to 
other  rivers,  which,  in  their  navigable  ooune,  se- 
parate or  traverse  diflerent  states. 

VI. — ^Holland,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  house  of  Oranffe,  shall  receive  an  increase  of 
territory,  'nie  tiue  and  exercise  of  that  sove- 
reignty shall  not  in  any  case  belong  to  a  prince, 
wearing,  or  destined  to  wear  a  fbrei^  crown. 

The  states  of  Germany  shall  be  independent, 
and  united  by  a  federative  bond. 

Switzerland,  independent,  shall  continue  to  go* 
vem  herself. 

Italy,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  countries  which 
are  to  revert  to  Austria,  shall  be  composed  of  sove- 
reign states. 

VII.~The  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies 
shall  belong  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  to  his 
Britannic  nuQesty. 


IV. 


VIII.— His  Britannic  raiuesty  stipulating  fcr 
himself  and  his  allies,  engages  to  restore  to  his 
HKMt  Christian  majesty,  witnin  the  term  vibich 
shall  be  hereafler  fixed,  the  colonies,  fisheries,  fac- 
tories, and  establishments  of  every  kind,  which 
were  possessed  by  France  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy. 
1792,  m  the  seas  and  on  the  continents  of  Ame* 
rica,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with  the  exceptkm  how 
ever  of  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St  Lucie,  and 
of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dejpendencies,  espe- 
I  cially  Rodrirues  and  Les  SecheQes,  which  several 
colonies  ana  possessions  his  most  Christian  ma 
jesty  cedes  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  lo  hii 
Britannic  mijesty,  and  also  the  portion  of  Sl  Do> 
mingo  ceded  lo  France  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  and 
which  his  most  Christian  majesty  restores  in  foil 
right  and  sovereignty  to  his  CatiioUc  majesty. 

IX. — His  mi^^'^y  <^*  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, in  virtue  of  the  arrangements  stiptilated  with 
the  allies,  and  in  execution  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, consents  that  the  ish&nd  of  Guadaloupe  be 
restored  to  hia  most  Christian  miyesiy,  and  gives 
up  ail  the  rights  he  may  have  acquired  over  that 
island. 

X. — Her  most  faithful  nugesty,  in  Tirtue  of 
the  arran^ments  stipulated  with  her  allies,  and 
in  execution  of  the  8th  article,  engages  to  restore 
French  Guyana  as  it  existed  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1792,  to  his  most  Christian  migesty,  within  the 
term  hereafter  fixed. 

The  renewal  of  the  dispute  which  existed  at 
that  period  on  the  sulgect  of  the  frontier,  being 
the  effect  of  this  stipulation,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
dispute  shall  be  terminated  by  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  courts,  under  ine  mc<ha- 
tion  of  his  Britannic  nu^ty. 

XI.— The  places  and  forts  in  those  colonies  and 
settlements,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  8th,  9th.  and 
10th  articles,  are  to  he  restored  to  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  shall  be  civen  up  in  the  state  in 
which  Uiey  may  be  at  the  moment  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  present  treaty. 

XII.— His  Britannic  majesty  guarantees  to  the 
subjects  of  his  most  Christian  migeaty  the  same  ft- 
cilities,  privileges,  and  protection,  with  respect  to 
commerce,  ana  tlie  security  of  their  persons  and 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sove- 
reign^ on  the  continent  of  India,  as  are  now  or 
shall  be  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations. 

His  most  Christian  majesty,  on  his  part,  having 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  perpetual  duratiou 
of  peace  between  the  two  crowns  of  EUigland  and 
of  France,  and  wishing  to  do  his  utmost  to  avoid 
any  thing  which  might  affect  their  mutual  cood 
understanding,  engages  not  to  erect  any  fbmfica- 
tiona  in  the  establianments,  which  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  him  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sove- 
reignty upon  the  continent  of  India,  and  only  to 
place  in  those  establishments  the  number  of 
troops  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  po> 
lice. 

Xin.— The  French  right  of  fishery  upon  the 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
island  dTthat  name,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  io 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  shall  be  replaced  upon 
the  fbotingin  which  it  stood  in  1792. 

XIV^-Those  colonies,  ftctnries,  and  establish- 
ments, which  are  U)  be  restored  to  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  by  his  Britannic  mqjesty  or  his  alliei 
in  the  Northern  seas,  or  in  the  seas  on  the  conti- 
nents of  America  and  Africa,  shall  be  given  up 
within  three  months;  and  those  which  are  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  within  the  six  months 
which  follow  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty. 

XV. — ^llie  high  contracting  parties  having,  by 
the  4th  article  of  the  convention  of  the  S3d  o}* 
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Apnl  kwt,  reserved  to  ihemaelves  the  rifht  ofdis- 
poeiiig,  in  the  present  definitive  treaty  ofpeacep  of 
ibe  anenab  and  ships  of  war,  armed  and  unarm- 
ed, which  may  be  found  in  the  maritime  places 
mtored  by  the  second  article  of  the  said  conven- 
liou ;  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  vessels  and  ships 
of  war.  armed  and  unarmed,  together  with  the 
naval  ordnance  and  naval  stores,  and  all  mate- 
rials for  building  and  equipment,  shall  be  divided 
between  France  and  the  countries  where  the  said 
places  are  situated,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
Mt  France,  and  one-third  K>r  the  power  to  whom 
the  said  idaces  shall  belong.  The  ships  and  ves- 
«ela  on  the  stocks,  which  shall  not  be  launched 
within  six  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty,  ahall  be  considered  as  materials,  and  after 
being  broken  up,  shall  be,  as  such,  divided  in  the 
same  proportions. 

Commissioners  shall  be  named  on  both  sides, 
to  settle  the  division  and  draw  up  a  statement  of 
the  same,  and  passports  or  safe  conducts  shall  be 
granted  by  the  allied  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  return  into  France  of  the  workmen, 
teamen,  and  others  in  the  employment  of  France. 

The  vessels  and  arsenals  existing  in  the  mari- 
time places  which  were  already  in  the  power  of 
the  allies  before  the  23d  of  April,  and  the  vessels 
and  arsenals  which  belonged  to  Holland,  and  es- 
pecially the  fleet  in  the  Texel,  are  not  comprised 
in  the  above  stipulations. 

The  French  government  engages  to  withdraw, 
or  cause  to  be  sold,  every  thing  which  shall  be- 
long to  it  by  the  above  stipulations,  within  the 
space  of  three  months  after  the  division  shall 
have  been  carried  into  effect 

Antwerp  shall  for  the  future  be  solely  a  com- 
mercial port 

XVI.— The  high  contracting  parties,  desirous  to 
bury  in  entire  oblivion  the  dissensions  which 
have  agitated  Europe,  declare  and  promise,  that 
no  individual,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  he 
may  be,  in  the  countries  restored  and  ceded  by 
the  present  treaty,  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbeo, 
or  molested,  in  his  person  or  property,  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  either  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct or  politcal  opinions,  his  attachment  either  to 
any  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  to  any  go- 
vernment which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  except  for  debts  contracted  towards 
individuals,  or  acts  posterior  to  the  date  of  the 
present  treaty. 

XVII. — ^The  native  inhabitants  and  aliens,  of 
whatever  nation  or  condition  they  may  be,  in 
those  countries  which  are  to  change  sovereigns, 
as  well  in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty  as  of  the 
•ubseaoent  arrangements  to  which  it  may  sive 
rise,  shall  be  allowed  a  period  of  six  years,  recKon- 
ing  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  for  the 
purpose  of  dtsposinc  of  their  property,  if  they 
think  fit,  whether  it  be  acquired  oeiore  or  during 
the  present  war ;  and  retiring  to  whatever  coun- 
try they  maychoose. 

XVIlI. — ^The  allied  powers  desiring  to  ofier  his 
most  Christian  majesty  a  new  proof  of  their  anx- 
iety to  arrest,  as  fer  as  in  them  hes,  the  bad  con- 
seqoences  of  the  disastrous  epoch  terminate«I  by 
the  present  peace,  renounce  all  the  sums  which 
their  governments  claim  from  France,  whether 
on  account  of  contracts,  supplies,  or  any  other  ad- 
vances whatsoever  to  the  French  governments, 
during  the  difierent  wars  that  have  taken  place 
since  1792. 

His  most  Christian  n&uesty,  on  his  part,  re- 
noances  every  claim  which  he  might  bring  for- 
ward against  the  allied  powers  on  the  same 
grounds.  In  execution  of  this  article,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  engage  reciprocally  to  deliver  up 


all  titles,  obligations,  and  documents,  which  relate 
tf  tlie  debts  tney  may  have  mutually  cancelled. 

XIX.— The  French  government  engages  to 
liquidate  and  pay  all  debts  it  may  be  found  to  owe 
in  countries  beyond  its  own  territory,  on  account 
of  contracts,  or  other  formal  engagements  between 
individuals,  or  private  establishments,  and  the 
French  authorities,  as  well  for  supplies,  as  in 
satisfaction  of  legal  engagements. 

XX.— The  high  contracting  parties,  immediate- 
ly after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  shall  name  commissioners  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  execution  of  the  whole  of 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  18th  and  19th 
articles.  These  commissioners  shall  undertake 
the  examination  of  the  claims  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  article,  the  liquidation  of  the  sums 
claimed,  and  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  French  government  may  propose  to 
pay  them.  They  shall  also  be  charged  w  ith  the 
delivery  of  the  titles,  bonds,  and  the  documents 
relating  to  the  debts  which  the  high  contracting 
parties  mutually  cancel,  so  that  the  approval  of 
the  result  of  their  labours  shall  complete  that  reci- 
procal renunciation.  . 

XXI — ^The  debts  which  in  their  origin  were 
specially  mortgaged  upon  the  countries  no  longer 
belonging  to  I*renre,  or  were  contracted  for  the 
support  of  their  internal  administration,  shall  re- 
main at  the  charge  of  the  said  countries.  Such 
of  those  debts  as  have  been  converted  into  in- 
scriptions in  the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  of 
France,  shall  accordingly  be  accounted  for  with 
the  French  government  afler  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber. 18ia 

The  deeds  of  all  those  debts  which  have  been 
prepared  for  inscription,  and  have  not  yet  been 
entered,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  governments  of 
the  respective'  countries.  The  statement  of  all 
tliese  debts  shall  be  drawn  up  and  settled  by  a 
joint  commission. 

XXII.— The  French  government  shall  remain 
charged  with  the  reimbursement  of  all  sums  paid 
by  the  subjects  of  the  said  countries  into  the 
French  cofi^rs,  whether  under  the  denomination 
of  surety,  deposit,  or  consignment. 

In  like  maimer,  all  French  subjecti  employed 
in  the  service  of^  the  said  countries,  who  have 
paid  sums  under  the  denomination  of  surety,  de- 
posit, or  consignment,  into  their  respective  oof^ 
fers,  shall  be  faithfully  reimbursed. 

XXIII.— The  functionaries  holding  situations 
requiring  securities,  who  are  not  charsed  with 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  shall  oe  reim- 
burseo  at  Paris,  with  the  interest,  by  fifths  and 
by  the  year,  dated  from  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty.  With  respect  to  those  who  are  un- 
accountable, this  reimbursement  shall  commence, 
at  the  latest,  six  months  after  the  presentation  of 
their  accounts,  except  only  incases  of  malversation. 
A  copy  of  the  last  account  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  government  of  their  countriea,  to  serve  for 
their  information  and  guidance. 

XXIV.— The  judicial  deposits  and  consignments 
upon  the  "  oai$fed'amorti$mnenU"  in  the  execution 
or  the  law  of  28  Nivose,  year  13,  (18th  of  January, 
1805,)  and  which  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  France  ceases  to  possera,  shall, 
within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  said  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  those  deposits  and 
consignments  interesting  French  subjects,  which 
last  will  remain  in  the  ** catsse  d'amortiuement** 
and  will  be  given  up  only  on  the  production  of 
the  vouchers,  resulting  from  the  decisions  of  com- 
petent authorities. 
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XXV.— The  funds  depwited  by  the  corpom- 
tiona  and  public  establishments  in  the  **cai»e 
de  Mervice'"  ai)d  in  the  **oai$»e  d'amortitMemenI" 
or  Older  *'  oaiMe"  of  the  French  goveniment,  shall 
De  reimbursed  by  fifths,  payable  from  year  to  year, 
to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  present  trea^; 
deducting  the  advances  which  have  taken  place, 
and  subject  to  such  regular  charges  as  may  have 
been  brought  forward  against  these  funds  by  the 
creditors  of  the  said  corporations,  and  the  public 
establishments. 

XXVl— From  the  1st  day  of  January,  1814,  the 
French  government  shall  cease  to  be  charged 
with  the  payment  of  pensions,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiasucal,  pensions  ibr  retirement,  and  allow- 
ances for  reduction,  to  any  individual  who  shall 
cease  to  be  a  French  subject 

XXVIl. — National  domains  acquired  for  valua- 
ble considerations  by  French  subjects  in  the  late 
departments  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,  beyond  the  ancient 
limits  of  France,  and  which  now  cease  to  belong 
to  her,  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers. 

XXVIIL— The  abolition  of  the  "  droits  d'Au- 
haintj"  *^de  Detraction^**  and  other  duties  of  the 
same  nature,'^n  the  countries  which  have  recipro- 
cally made  that  stipulation  with  France,  or  which 
have  been  formerly  incorporated,  shall  be  ex- 
pressly maintained. 

XltlX. — ^The  French  sovemment  en^^es  to 
restore  all  bonds,  and  otner  deeds,  which  may 
have  been  seized  in  the  [Movinces  occupied 
by  the  French  armies  or  administretions ;  and  in 
cases  where  such  restitution  cannot  be  effected, 
these  bonds  and  deeds  become  and  continue  void. 

XXX.— The  sums  which  shall  be  due  for  all 
worlu  of  public  utility  not  yet  finished,  or  finished 
after  the  31st  of  December.  1812,  whether  on  the 
Rhine,  or  in  the  departments  detached  from 
France  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  future  possessors  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  shall  be  paid  bv  tne  commission  charged 
with  the  liquidation  of  tne  debts  of  that  country. 

XXXI.— All  archives,  maps,  plans,  and  docu- 
ments whatever,  belonging  to  the  ceded  coun- 
tries, or  respecting  their  administration,  shall  be 
fiuthfully  given  up  at  the  same  time  with  the 
said  countries :  or  if  that  should  be  Impoosible, 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  after 
the  cession  of  the  countries  themselves. 

This  stipulation  applies  to  the  archives,  maps, 
and  plates,  which  may  have  been  carried  away 
from  the  countries  during  their  temporary  occu- 
pation bv  the  different  aimies. 

XXXfl. — All  the  powers  engaj^ed  on  either 
side  in  the  present  war  shall,  wiUiin  the  space  of 
two  months,  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating,  in  general  congress, 
the  arrangements  which  are  to  complete  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  treaty. 

XX  XI 1 1.- -The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  rttifirations  shall  be  exchanged  within 
the  period  of 'fifteen  days,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  and  affixed  to  it  the  seals  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  Peris,  the  aoth  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1814. 

(U  8)  LC  PllINCI  Dl  BbNWBNT. 
(L.  B.)  CaBTLKRIAGH. 
fL.  B.)   ABBRDKKN. 

(L.  s.)  Cathcart. 

(L.  B.)  Charlcs  Stewart,  Lieut-genenl. 

ADDITIONAL   ARTICLCB. 
1. — His   most   Christian    m^fsty,  concurring 
without  reserve  in  the  sentiments  of  his  Britannic 


j  n^jesty,  with  respect  to  a  deecription  of  tralGc  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  asd 
I  of  the  enlightencKl  age  in  which  we  live,  engages 
I  to  unite  all  his  effi>rts  to  those  of  his  Britoniuc 
miyesty,  at  the  approachhig  congress,  to  induce 
all  the  powers  ot  Christendom  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  so  that  the  said 
trade  shall  cease  univeisally,  os  it  shall  cease 
definitively,  under  any  circumstances,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  in  the  course 
of  five  years;  and  that  during  the  said  period, 
no  slave  merchant  shall  import  or  sell  slaves, 
except  in  the  colonies  of  the  state  of  which 
he  is  a  subject. 

II. — ^The  British  and  French  govemmento  shall 
name,  without  delay,  oommissionera  to  liquidate 
the  accounts  of  their  respective  expenses  for  the 
meintenance  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  manner  of  paying  the  balance  which 
sluill  appear  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  powers. 

III.— The  respective  prisoners  of  war,  before 
their  departure  from  the  place  of  their  detention, 
shall  be  obliged  to  discharge  the  private  debts 
they  may  have  contracted,  or  shall  at  lease  give 
sufficient  security  for  the  amount. 

IV.— Immediately  after  the  ratificatioo  of  the 
present  treaty  of  peace,  the  sequesters  which 
since  the  year  1792  (one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nine^-two)  may  have  been  laid  on  the  funds, 
revenues,  debts,  or  any  other  efllects  of  the  hich 
oontrecUng  parties  or  their  sulgects,  shall  be 
taken  off! 

The  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  2d  article 
shall  undertake  the  examination  of  the  claims  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  upon  the  French 
government,  for  the  value  of  the  property,  move- 
able or  immoveable,  illegally  confiscated  by  the 
French  authorities,  as  also  for  the  total  or  partial 
loss  of  their  debts  or  other  property,  illenily  de- 
tained, under  sequester  since  the  year  1798ti  (one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine^-tvra) 

France  engages  to  act  towards  British  subjects 
in  this  respect,  in  the  same  spirit  of  justice  which 
the  French  subjects  have  experienced  in  Great 
Britain:  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  desirii^  to 
concur  in  the  new  pledge  whicn  the  allied  pow- 
ers have  given  to  his  most  Christian  migesty.  of 
their  desire  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  that  oisas- 
trous  epoch,  so  happily  terminated  by  the  present 
peace,  ensages  on  his  part,  when  complete  jus> 
tice  shall  be  rendered  to  his  subjects,  to  renounce 
the  whole  amount  of  the  balance  which  shsll  ap- 
pear in  hb  fovour  for  the  support  of  prisonera  of 
war,  so  that  the  ratification  of  the  report  of  the 
above  commissioni^rs,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
sums  due  to  British  subjects,  as  well  as  the  resti- 
tution of  the  efllects  which  shall  be  proved  to  be- 
long to  them,  shall  complete  the  renunciation. 

V. — ^The  two  high  contracting  parties,  desiring 
to  establish  the  most  friendly  relations  between 
their  respective  subjects,  reserve  to  themselves, 
and  promise  to  come  to  a  mutual  nnderetondiog 
and  arrangement,  as  soon  as  poasible,  upon  their 
commercial  interests,  with  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing and  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  respec- 
tive states. 

The  present  articles  shall  have  the  suae  force 
and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted  word  ftr 
word  in  the  treaty  patent  of  this  day.  They  shall 
be  ratified,  and  tne  ratifications  shall  be  exchang- 
ed at  the  same  time. 

Dated  and  signed  as  above. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  definitive  treaty  <A 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Aui<ria 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  respectively ;  and  signed,  on 
the  part  of  the  former  by  the  Prince  of  Beoevente. 
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for  Aoctria  by  Prince  Mettemich  and  Couot  8ta- 
dion,  for  Riwia  by  Count  RaaiunoAky  and  Count 
N«aa»lrode,  and  for  Pruvia  by  Baron  Harden* 
biu|^  and  Ban»  Humboldt ;  with  the  foUowing  ad- 
ditioaal  aitidca : — 

TO  rum   TRSATT  WITB  AUBTMA. 

The  high  contracting  pardei,  wiahine  lo  efiace 
all  iracea  oTthe  unfortunate  eventi  whi<»  have  op- 
preaaed  their  people,  have  agreed  to  annul  explia^ 
ly  the  effect!  of  the  treatiea  of  1805  and  1809.  aa  far 
aa  they  are  not  already  annulled  by  the  present 
treaty.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  his 
moat  Christian  n^jeity  promises,  that  the  decrees 
paaaed  against  French  subjects,  or  reputed  French 
aubjecia,  being  or  having  been  in  tne  service  of 
his  imperial,  royal,  and  apostolic  m^esty,  shall  re- 
main without  eflect ;  as  also  the  judgments  whidi 
may  have  been  given  in  execution  of  these  de- 


TO  TBC  TRkATT  WITH  KtTBSIA. 

The  duchy  of  Wanaw,  being  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  provisional  council  established  in 
Hoasia,  since  that  country  has  been  occupied  by 
her  armies,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  have 


agreed  to  appoint  immediately  a  special  commis- 
sion, composed  of  an  eoual  number  of  roemben 
on  either  side,  who  shsJl  be  charged  with  the 
examination,  liquidation,  and  all  the  armogement 
relative  to  the  reciprocal  claims. 

TO  THK  TKXAT7  WITH  PBUS8IA. 

Though  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Baale,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1795 ;  that  of  Tilsit,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1807 ;  the  convention  of  Paris,  of 
the  20th  of  September.  1808;  as  well  as  all  the 
conventions  and  acts  whatsoever,  concluded  since 
the  peace  of  Bssle  between  Prussia  and  France, 
are  already  virtually  annulled  by  the  present 
treaty,  the  high  oontractina  powers  have  nevei^ 
theless  thougnt  fit  to  declare  expressly  that  the 
treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  for  all  their  articles, 
both  patent  and  secret,  and  tkat  they  mutually  re- 
nounce all  right,  and  release  themselves  from  all 
oblicatian  which  might  result  from  them. 

His  most  Christian  migesty  promises  that  the 
decrees  issued  against  French  subjects,  or  reputed 
Frenchmen,  being,  or  having  been  in  the  service 
of  his  Prussian  migesty.  shall  be  of  no  eflect,  as 
well  as  the  judgments  which  may  have  been 
passed  in  execution  of  those  decrees. 
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Tbb  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
assembled  in  the  winter  of  1813,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  voting  those  sup- 
plies by  which  the  overthrow  oT  the  French 
eiupire  under  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was 
essentially  promoted,  adjourned  on  the 
20th  of  December,  and  was  not  re-assem- 
bled till  the  2 1  St  of  March  in  the  following 
Tear,  when  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon 
had  failed,  and  when  the  allied  armies 
were  within  a  few  days'  march  of  their 
ultimate  destination.  Money  was  still 
wanted ;  and  the  first  business  of  import- 
ance brought  before  the  house  of  commons 
was  a  motion  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  for  a  grant  of  two  millions  on 
account  of  the  army  extraordinaries,  mak- 
ing, with  three  millions  before  voted,  the 
sum  of  five  millions.  This  grants  he  stated, 
was  much  less  than  the  sum  that  would  be 
required  for  the  current  year ;  but,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  state  were  urgent,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  propose  the  present 
grant  thus  early,  and  to  wait  the  develop- 
ment of  events,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  further  supply. 

While  the  momentous  occunences,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  were 


passing  in  rapid  succession  before  an  as- 
tonished world,  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  England  was  almost  entirely  absorbed 
by  those  public  demonstrations  of  joy 
which  prevailed  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village  of  the  empire;  and  the  members 
of  both  houses  oi  parliament  partook  so 
largrely  of  ^e  public  exhilaration,  that  the 
business  of  parliament  was  for  some  time 
suspended. 

The  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, by  which  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
was  transferred  to  Sweden,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  without  the 
consent,  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  against 
the  will  of  th^  Norwegians,  detracted  from 
the  general  satisfaction,  and  soon  arrested 
the  attention  of  parliament.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  Lord  Liverpool  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Lord  Holland,  that  in  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers,  Norway  was  not  included, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary  orders  had  been 
ffiven  at  the  admiralty  to  take  measures  for 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Norway.  In  ef- 
fect, that  the  ports  of  Norway  were  to  be 
blockaded  by  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
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under  the  pressure  of  faminet  to  submit  to 
unite  themselves  with  a  foreign  power. 
Against  a  proceeding  so  abhorrent  to  the 
feelinffs  or  independence,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Wynne  in  the  house  of 
commons,  for  an  address  to  the  prtnce*re- 
gent,  entreating  that  the  blockade  of  Nor- 
way by  a  British  force  should  be  raised ; 
but  in  both  houses  the  motion  was  rejected, 
and  the  Norwegians,  unable  to  withstand 
the  combined  efforte  put  forth  to  coerce 
them  into  submission,  ultimately  passed 
under  the  Swedish  yoke. 

At  a  time  when  the  British  cabinet  and 
foreign  goYernmento  were  more  closely 
drawn  together,  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected than  at  any  former  period ;  when 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  about  to  re- 
vive their  commercial  relations  with  each 
other,  and  to  study  the  elemento  of  a  lasting 
peace ;  Mr.  Wilberforce,  rising  in  his  place 
in  the  house  of  commons,*  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  no  better  or  more  ac- 
ceptable mode  of  expressing  our  gratitude 
to  that  Providence  which  had  brought  us 
in  safety  and  triumph  through  all  our  dan- 
gers and  trials,  than  to  do  what  in  us  lay 
to  diminish  the  mass  of  human  suffering, 
by  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  When  the  present  circumstances 
of  Europe  were  taken  into  consideration, 
when  it  was  considered  what  great  provo- 
cations some  of  the  allied  powers  had  re- 
ceived from  France,  and  what  noble  re- 
Tenge  they  had  teken,  by  retorning  bene* 
fite  for  injuries,  and  good  for  evil,  he  felt 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  that  when  they 
were  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  this  horrid  tre^c,  they  would 
consummate  their  noble  conduct  by  joining 
heartily  in  this  great  act  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. The  slave-trade  of  France  had 
been  practically  destroyed  by  the  war,  and 
theretore  that  country  had  nothing  to  give 
up  in  this  respect.  Spain  was  no  longer 
in  a  situation  to  be  afraid  of  adopting  a 
measure  that  mi^ht  give  offence  to  the 
merchanU  of  Cadiz ;  Portugal  had  signed 
an  engagement  with  this  country  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  trade,  but  Portu- 
gal, he  was  sorry  to  say,  still  persisted  in 
mat  shameful  traffic ;  Sweden  nad  already 
acquiesced  in  the  proposition  of  our  govern- 
ment; Denmark,  much  to  its  honour,  had 
discontinued  the  trade  for  a  long  time; 
and  America  had  declared  against  it.  It 
would  be  a  noble  sequel  to  the  glorious 
event  which  had  just  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope, if  a  foundation  were  now  laid  for 
the  future  security,  peace,  and  happiness 
of  the  inhabitente  or  Africa.    He  did  not 
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*  On  the  3d  of  May. 


think  the  present  motion  necessary  for  the 
purpose  or  reminding  ministers  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  his  object  was  to  strengthen  their 
representations,  by  showing  to  all  foreign 

Sowers,  that  in  abolishing  the  slave-trade 
le  British  parliament  h^  not  aeted  from 
a  mere  transient  fit  of  humanity  and  jaetiee, 
but  that  they  considered  this  as  a  subject 
of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  deserving 
of  their  unremitting  attention.  With  these 
views,  he  should  move  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  the  prinee-Tegent,  be- 
seeching him  to  interpose  the  good  offices 
and  interference  of  government  with  the 
allied  powers  on  the  continent,  to  induce 
them  to  aid  and  assist  in  this  desirable  and 
humane  object,  by  discontinuing  and  for- 
bidding the  same  in  their  respective  do- 
mains. In  these  sentimente,  both  sides  of 
the  house  expressed  their  cordial  concur- 
rence ;  but  all  that  the  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  the  British  parliament,  seconded  by 
numerous  petitions  from  the  people  of 
England,  could  effect  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, was  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  ^^  to  unite  all 
his  efforte  to  those  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, at  the  approaching  con^ss,  to  in- 
duce all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to 
decree  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tnde,  so 
that  the  said  trade  shall  cease  universally, 
as  it  shall  cease  definitively,  under  any 
circumstences,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
grovemment,  in  the  course  of  five  years.'** 
The  distinguished  services  rendered  by 
Field*mar8h«l  the  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
were  duly  appreciated  by  his  country ;  and 
on  the  3d  or  May,  the  pnnce-regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, conferred  upon  this  illustrious  chief 
the  dignities  of  Duke. and  Marquis  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Bfarquis 
Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.  To  support  the  dig- 
nity thus  conferred  upon  duke,  the  sum 
of  four  hundred' thousand  pounds  was  voted 
to  him  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  par- 
liament, on  the  recommendation  of  the 
prince-regent,  in  a  message  presented  to 
Doth  houses  on  the  1 0th  of  the  same 
month,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  voted  on  a  fur* 
ther  occasion,  swelled  the  amount  of  the 
grante  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  duke 
to  half  a  million  sterling.  Honours  and 
emolumento  were,  at  the  same  time,  bestow- 
ed upon  the  duke's  companions  in  arms: 
Sir  John  Hope  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Niddry ;  Sir  Sta- 

•See  Additional  Articles  to  tho  Definitivt? 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and  Gmt  Bri- 
tain, dated.  May  30.  l814.-*Vol.  ii.  bjok  iv 
page  34a 
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pleton  Cotton  was  created  Lord  Comber- 
mere  ;  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  Lord  Lyne- 
doeh ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Lord  Hill ;  and 
Sir  William  fieresford,  Lord  Beresford; 
and  the  dignities  of  Lords  Lynedoch,  Hill, 
and  Beresford^  were  accompanied  by  a 
grant  of  two  thousand  per  annum  each. 

In  addition  to  the  honours  conferred  upon 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his  prince, 
and  the  pecuniary  grants  presented  to  his 
grace  by  the  senate,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment resolved  to  offer  to  the  hero  of  their 
country  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  and 
applause  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  sub- 
jecL  On  the  28th  of  June,  his  grace  took 
the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  on  which  occasion,  the  lord  chan- 
eeilor  communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of 
the  house  voted  on  the  preceding  day,  ob- 
serving, **  that  in  the  instance  of  his  grace 
was  to  be  seen  the  first  and  most  honour- 
able distinction  of  a  member  of  that  house 
being,  at  his  first  introduction,  placed  in 
the  very  highest  and  most  distinguished 
rank  among  their  lordships  in  the  peer- 
age."— ^These  diprnities,  however,  had  not 
been  bestowed  lightly,  but  were  the  re- 
ward of  unparalleled  services,  and  merits, 
the  nature  and  character  of  which  would 
render  the  name  of  Wellington  immortal. 
To  these  eulogiums,  the  uuke  modestly 
feplied,  that  the  successes  which  had  at- 
tended his  bumble  but  zealous  efforts  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  he  had  princi- 
pally to  attribute  to  the  ample  support 
which  he  had  received  from  his  prince,  his 
government,  and  the  country,  and  the  zeal- 
ous co-operation  and  assistance  which  he 
had  received  from  his  gallant  and  merito- 
rious companions  in  arms. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
honours,  the  house  of  commons  appointed 
a  deputation  of  its  members  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  return  to  his  country ;  and 
bis  grace  in  reply  assured  the  members  of 
the  doDUtation,  that  it  would  afford  him 
the  higneet  pleasure  to  return  his  thanks 
in  person  to  the  commons  of  England  for 
the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon 
him. 

Lord  Castlereagh  having  reported  from 
the  committee  the  duke's  answer,  the  1st 
of  July  was  appointed  for  the  solemnity. 
At  about  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  on 
that  day,  the  dnke,  dressed  in  his  field- 
marahaf's  uniform,  and  decorated  with  his 
military  orders,  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  bowing  repeatedly 
and  respectfully,  all  the  members,  un- 
covered, rose,  and  enthusiastically  cheered 
his  entrance.  His  grace  then  seated  him- 
self on  a  chair  plai^  within  the  bar,  and 
the  members  having  resumed  their  seats,  [ 
Vol.  U.  30 


he  rose,  and  thus  addressed   the   house 
through  the  usual  medium  :^- 

**  Ma.  SpKAKia,— I  wtm  anzioui  to  be  pemuUed 
to  attend  this  bouee,  in  order  to  return  uiy  ihanlu 
in  penon  for  the  honour  done  me  in  deputing  a 
oommiuee  of  the  houee  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
remm  to  this  country.  After  the  house  had  ani- 
nu^ed  my  eiertione  bv  their  applauee,  on  every 
oocaeion  that  appeared  to  them  to  merit  their  ap- 
piobatkm;  and  after  they  had  recently  been  m 
liberal,  in  the  bill  by  which  they  followed  up  the 
gra^ua  &vour  of  hia  royal  higbneH  the  pnnce> 
resBnt,  in  conferring  upon  me  the  nobleit  gift  a 
•ubject  haa  ever  received ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
thought  presumptuous,  if  1  take  this  opportuni^ 
of  exprsasing  my  admiration  of  tlie  great  efibrts 
made  by  this  house,  and  by  the  country,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  onenmpled  preaure  and  difficulty,  in 
order  to  auppon,  on  a  great  scale,  those  opera* 
tiona,  by  winch  the  contest  in  which  we  were 
engagM  has  tieen  brought  to  so  fortunate  a  con- 
clusion. By  the  wise  policy  of  parliament,  go- 
vernment were  enabled  to  give  the  necessary 
support  to  the  operations  carried  on  under  my  di- 
rections. The  confidence  reposed  in  roe  by  his 
majesty's  ministerB,  and  by  the  oommander'in- 
chief,  the  ^newvm  fovoun  conferred  upon  me  by 
his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  and  the  reli- 
ance 1  had  on  the  support  of  my  gallant  friends 
the  general  oflicen,  and  the  bravery  of  the  offi- 
cers and  troops  of  the  armies,  encouraged  me  to 
carry  oo  the  operationa  in  which  I  was  ennged, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  this  nouso 
those  repeated  marks  of  their  approbation,  for 
which  I  now  return  them  my  sincere  thanks. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  grati- 
tude I  feel.  I  can  only  assure  the  honse,  that  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  my  king  and  coun- 
try in  any  capacity  in  which  my  services  may  be 
considerad  useful  or  necessary,  with  the  same 
zeal  which  has  acquired  me  ttie  approbation  of 
this  house." 

Loud  cheers  accompanied  the  delivery 
of  this  speech ;  and  at  its  close,  the  speaker 
rising,  uncovered,  thus  addressed  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  :^ 

"  Mr  Loan,— Since  last  J  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  from  thb  place,  a  series  of  even^ 
ful  years  has  elapsed ;  but  none  without  some 
mark  and  note  of  your  rising  glory.  The  military 
triumphs  which  your  vaknir  baa  achieved,  npon 
the  banks  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagua,  on  the 
Ebro  and  the  Garonne,  have  called  forth  the  spon- 
taneous shouts  of  admiring  nations.  Those  tri- 
umphs it  is  needless  on  this  day  to  recount.  Their 
names  have  been  written  by  your  conquering 
sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we  shall 
hand  them  down  with  exultation  to  our  children's 
children.  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of 
military  aiiocess  which  has  alone  fixed  our  admi- 
ratkm,  or  commanded  our  applauee ;  it  has  been 
that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your 
troops  with  unbounded  ooafidence,  and  taught 
them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a 
day  of  victory;  that  moral  courage  and  enduring 
fortitude,  which  in  perilous  tames,  when  gloom  and 
doubt  had  beeet  ordinary  minds,  stood  neverthe- 
leH  unshaken ;  and  that  ascendancy  of  chaiaiv 
ter,  which,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and 
rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  mighty  empires. 

^  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed 
upon  you  by  this  house,  in  gratitude  for  your 
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manv  and  eminent  wrvicee,  you  have  thought  fit 
thia  day  to  ofier  your  acknowledgroenti ;  but  this 
nation  well  knows  that  it  ia  still  largely  your 
debtor.  It  owea  to  you  the  proud  aatismction, 
that  amidst  the  constellation  of  illustrious  war- 
riors who  have  recently  visited  our  country,  we 
should  present  to  them  a  leader  of  our  own,  to 
whom  all,  by  common  acclamation,  conceded  the 
pre<«minence ;  and  when  the  will  of  Heaven,  «id 
the  common  destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have 
swept  away  the  present  ^neration,  you  will  have 
.eft  your  great  name  an  imperishable  monument ; 
exciting  others  to  like  deeas  of  glory — and  serv- 
ing at  once  to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  this  country  among  the  ruling  nations 
of  the  earth. 

**ft  remains  only  that  we  congratulate  your 
graee  upon  the  high  and  important  mission  on 
which  you  are  about  to  proceed,*  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  the  same  splendid  talento,  so  conspicuous 
in  war,  will  maintain,  with  eoual  authority,  firm- 
ness, and  temper,  our  national  honour  and  interests 


The  duke  then  took  his  leave,  all  the 
inembers  rising  and  cheering  him  as  he  re- 
tired ;  and  it  was  ordered  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  day  when  the  house  had  had 
the  happiness  to  witness  within  its  walls 
the  presence  of  a  hero,  never  excelled  at 
any  period  of  the  world,  that  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  speaker  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  be  printed,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  annals  of  parliament. 

Amonff  the  topics  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion during  the  present  session,  none 
excited  so  much  general  interest  as  the 
com  bill,  the  proceedings  concerning  which 
were  the  subject  of  much  agitation  in  the 
country,  and  produced  a  vast  number  of 
petitions.  In  the  year  1804,  the  com  laws 
were  reyised ;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  that 
year,  the  importation  price  of  wheat  was 
raised  from  fifty  to  sixty-three  shillings 
per  quarter ;  and  the  duty  payable  on  im- 
portation, when  wheat  was  at  that  price  or 
nigher,  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
(quarter.  By  the  same  law,  the  exporta- 
tion price  of  wheat  was  advanced  from 
forty-four  to  forty-eight  shillings  per  quar- 
ter, and  the  duty  payable  on  wheat  export- 
ed at  that  price  was  continued  at  five  shil- 
lings per  quarter.  In  the  session  of  1812- 
13  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  corn  laws,  which  had 
remained  unaltered  since  the  year  1804 ; 
and  this  committee,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  members  connected  with  Ire- 
land, drew  up  a  report  relating  rather  to 
the  agricultural  state  of  that  country,  than 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  in  the  present  year.  Sir 
Henry  Paroell,  the  chairman  of  the  corn 
committee  .of  1813,  moved  that  the  first  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  prepared  by  him 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  ^e 


*  As  ambassador  extraordinary  and   plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  France. 


whole  house;   this  resolution,  whicli  re- 
^rded  only  the  exportation  of  com,  stated 
It  to  be  **  expedient  that  the  exportation  of 
com,  grain,  meal,  malt,  and  flour,  from 
any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  should  be 
permitted  at  all  times,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty,  and  without  receiving 
any  bounty  whatever."    This  resolution 
being  carried,  a  second  was  proposed,  to 
the  effect,  **that  the  several  duties  now 
payable  in  respect  to  all  com,  grain,  meal, 
and  flour,  imported  into  the  united  kingdom, 
shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  several 
duties  in  a  schedule  to  be  agreed  upon 
shall  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof."  The  schedule, 
af^er  some  emendations,  fixed  the  duty  for 
the  importation  of  wheatat twenty-four  shil- 
lings per  quarter,  when  the  average  price 
in  Siis  country  was  at  or  under  sixty-three 
shillings  per  quarter ;  but  when  the  price 
in  England  was  eighty-six  shillings  or  up- 
wards, the  duty,  which  was  gradually  de- 
creased up  to  that  sum,  was  wholly  to 
cease.     Wheat  imported  from  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  was  char^reable 
with  only  half  the  duty ;   and  a  similar 
scale  was  formed  for  other  grain.    The 
third  resolution,  which,  like  the  first  and 
second,  passed  the  committee,  provided, 
**that  ail  foreign  com,  grain,  meal,  and 
flour,  should  be  imported  and  warehoused 
free  of  all  duty,  until  taken  out  for  home 
consumption ;  and  should  at  all  times  be 
exported  free  from  all  du^.*' 

In  a  subsequent  state  of"^this  discussion, 
it  was  determined  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  exportation  of  com  separate  from 
the  duties  regarding  the  importarion; 
and  a  separate  bill  for  allowing  the  free 
exportation  of  grain  without  du^  or  boun- 
ty, founded  on  the  firat  resolution  moved 
by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  was  prepared  and 
passed  into  a  law  without  any  material  op- 
position. 

The  other  resolutions  were  doomed  in 
their  progress  to  encounter  a  very  animated 
opposition,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ; 
and  on  the  €th  of  June  it  was  determined, 
on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  consideration  of  the  number  of 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  asrainst 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  cora-iavrs, 
that  the  petitions  should  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  select  committee.  This 
motion,  which  involved  a  postponement 
of  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
to  the  next  session  of  parliament,  vras  car- 
ried itj  a  large  majonty,  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  deferred  to 
that  day  six  months. 

In  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  where 
the  com  exportation  bill  bad  passed  with 
as  much  facility  as  in  the  eommona,  a  com* 
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mittee  was  also  formed  for  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  corn-laws;  this  committee,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  the  chair- 
maa,  brought  up  their  report  on  the  eve  of 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  stating,  that 
the  time  had  not  been  sufficient  to  justify 
the  committee  in  coming  to  any  final  deci- 
sion on  the  subject,  and  recommending  that 
another  committee  should  be  appointed 
early  in  Uie  next  session  of  parliament. 

Tlie  interest  in  the  public  mind,  which 
was  so  strongly  roused  in  the  year  1813 
by  the  yindictive  and  unmerited  persecu- 
tion pursued  towards  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  had  begun  to  subside,  when  an  in- 
terdict issued  by  the  prince  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  royal  consort  at  the  queen's 
drawing-room  again  called  into  exercise 
the  national  sympathies  in  favour  of  her 
royal  highness.  A  short  time  before  the 
arriyal  of  the  royal  visiters,  by  whose  pre- 
sence this  country  was  honoured  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1814,  and  when,  of 
course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  le- 
Tees  and  the  drawing-rooms  would  be  par- 
ticularly splendid,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
received  a  letter  from  the  queen,*  ac- 
quainting her  royal  highness,  *^  that  she 
had  received  a  communication  from  her 
son  the  prince-regent,  in  which  he  states, 
that  her  majesty's  intention  of  holding  two 
drawing-rooms  in  the  ensuing  month  hav- 
ing been  notified  to  the  nublic,  he  must 
declare  that  ite  considers  that  his  own  pre- 
sence at  her  court  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  he  desires  it  may  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  for  reasons  of  which  he 
alone  can  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixed  and 
analterable  determination  not  to  meet  the 
Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion, 
either  in  public,    or   in   private.'*    The 

aueen,  in  conclusion,  states,  that  she  is 
lus  placed  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  intimating  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the 
impossibiliij  of  her  majesty's  receiving 
her  royal  highness  at  her  drawingr-rooms. 
To  this  cruel  intimation,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  replied  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,f 
**  that  though  she  could  not  so  far  forget 
her  duty  to  her  king  and  to  herself  as  to 
surrender  her  right  to  appear  at  any  pub- 
lic drawing-room  to  be  held  by  her  mar 
testy,  yet  that  she  might  not  add  to  the 
difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  her  majesty's 
situation,  she  should  in  the  present  in- 
stance yield  to  the  will  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince-regent,  and  should  not 
present  herself  at  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  next  month."  But  lest  it  should  be 
by  possibility  supposed,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  prince-reflfent  never  to  meet  the 
princess,  his  wife,  upon   any  occasion. 


*  Dated  May  83, 1814.     t  Dated  May  84, 1814. 


either  in  public  or  in  private,  conveyed  an 
insinuation  from  which  she  shrunk,  the 
princess  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prince,* 
demanding  to  know  what  ciicumstances 
could  justify  the  proceeding  which  he  thus 
thought  fit  to  adopt.  **  I  owe  it,"  said  she, 
**to  myself,  to  my  daughter,  and  to  the 
nation,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
vindication  of  my  honour,  to  remind  your 
royal  highness  of  what  you  know,  that, 
after  open  persecution  and  mysterious  in- 
quiries, upon  undefined  charges,  the  malice 
of  my  enemies  fell  entirely  upon  them- 
selves; and  that  I  was  restored  by  the 
king,  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  my  rank  in  his  court, 
upon  my  complete  acquittal :  since  his 
majesty's  lamented  illness,  I  have  de- 
manded, in  the  face  of  parliament  and  the 
country,  to  be  proved  guilty  or  to  be  treat- 
ed as  innocent ;  I  have  oeen  declared,  what 
I  am^nnocent:  and  I  will  not  submit  to 
be  treated  as  guilty.  Sir,  you  may  possi- 
bly refuse  to  read  this  letter,  but  the  world 
must  know  that  I  have  written  it,  and  they 
will  see  my  real  motives  for  foregoing,  in 
this  instance,  Che  rights  of  my  rank :  oc- 
casions however  may  arise  (one  I  trust  is 
far  distant)  when  I  must  appear  in  public, 
and  your  royal  highness  must  be  present 
also.  Can  your  royal  highness  have  con- 
templated the  full  extent  of  your  declara- 
tion 1  Has  ^our  royal  highness  forgotten 
the  approaching  marriage  of  our  daughter, 
and  the  possibility  of  our  coronation  f  The 
time  you  have  selected  for  this  proceed- 
ing is  calculated  to  make  it  peculiarly  gall- 
ing ;  many  illustrious  strangers  are  already 
arrived  in  Englnpd,  among  others,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  illustrious  heir  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  who  has  announced  himself 
to  me  as  my  future  son-in-law ;  from  their 
society,  I  am  unjustly  excluded ;  others 
are  expected,  of  rank  equal  to  your  own, 
to  rejoice  with  your  royal  highness  in  the 
peace  of  Europe :  my  daughter  will,  for 
the  first  time,  appear  in  the  splendour  and 
publicity  becoming  the  approaching  nup- 
tials of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  this  em- 
pire ;  this  season  your  royal  highness  has 
chosen  for  treating  me  with  fresh  and  un- 
provoked indignity,  and  of  all  his  majes- 
ty's subjecte,  I  alone  am  prevented,  by 
your  royal  highness,  from  appearing  in 
my  place  to  partake  of  the  general  joy,  and 
am  deprived  of  the  indulgence  in  those 
feelings  of  pride  and  affection  permitted  to 
everv  mother  but  me." 

The  lamented  indisposition  of  the  king 
haying  deprived  the  Princess  of  Wales  of  < 
her  paternal  protector,  her  royal  highness 
was  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 


*  Dated  May  86, 1814. 
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parliament  against  the  persecution  with 
which  she  was  assailed  from  a  quarter  to 
which  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  nothinff 
but  kindness  and  affection.  This  appeal 
was  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commobs,  to  whom 
her  royal  highness  addressed  a  letter,  ani« 
madrerting  on  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
'*  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  never  to  meet  her  on 
any  occasion,  either  in  public  or  private;*' 
and  enclosing,  for  the  information  of  the 
house,  the  correspondence  which  had 
passed  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  letters  had  been  read,  Mr. 
Methuen  moved,  *^  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince-regent,  to  pra^r  his  royal  highness 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleasea  to  ac- 
(]uaint  the  house,  by  whose  advice  he  was 
induced  to  form  the  *  fixed  and  unalterable 
determination  never  to  meet  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any 
occasion,  either  in  public  or  private.*  '* 

To  this  motion,  the  ministers  of  the 
prince  objected,  that  it  was  not  within  the 
province  of  the  house  of  commons  to  inter- 
fere in  this  case,  and  that  Uie  frequent  fa- 
mily dissensions  in  the  reigns  of  George 
I.  and  II.  had  exhibited  many  instances  of 
the  exclusion  of  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily from  the  court  of  the  sovereign.  The 
debate,  which  was  carried  on  wim  closed 
doors,  terminated  in  Mr.  Methuen's  con- 
senting to  withdraw  his  motion,  from  a 
hope  that  the  rigorous  proceeding  an- 
nounced against  the  Princess  of  Wales 
would  not  be  acted  upon  at  the  approaching 
drawing-rooms.  In  this  expectation,  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  aisappointed  ; 
but  when  the  subject  was  again  resumed  on 
the  23d  of  June,  Mr.  Methuen,  instead  of 
insisting  upon  the  indignity  and  injustice 
offered  to  the  mother  of  our  future  sove- 
reign, dwelt  rather  upon  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Stating, 
however,  distinctly,  that  he  had  had  no 
communication  with  her  royal  highness ; 
and  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  pro- 
pose an  increase  of  income,  were  its  conse- 
quences to  be  the  surrender  of  any  of  her 
n^ts. 

Xord  Castlereagh,  seizing  with  avidity 
this  view  bf  the  subject,  observed,  that  it 
was  the  first  time  parliament  had  been  told 
that  an  increased  provision  for  her  royal 
highness  was  the  object  which  her  friends 
hA  in  view.  His  lordship  proceeded  to 
state  that  he  had  no  objection  to  submit  to 
the  house,  on  a  future  day,  a  proposal  on 
this  subject ;  and  in  conclusion  adverted 
to  a  fact  not  before  generally  known,  name- 
ly that  there  is  in  existence  an  instrument 


dated  in  the  year  1809,  siflrned  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Walee,  and  ap- 
proved by  his  majesty,  and  to  which  his 
signature,  as  well  as  that  of  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  time,  is  ap> 

f>Hed,  which  provides  for  a  dbtinot  estab- 
ishment  for  tne  princess,  and  admits  the 
fact  of  the  separation. 

On  the  4tn  of  July,  the  house  being 
in  a  committee.  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to 
propose  that  such  an  increase  should  be 
maae  to  the  income  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  as  would  enable  her  to  maintain 
an  establishment  more  suit^  to  h^  situa- 
tion in  this  country ;  and  he  thought  the 
more  desirable  measure  would  be  to  raise 
it  to  that  point  to  which  it  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
prince-regent;  his  proposal  therefore  was, 
that  the  net  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  granted  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  that  the  five  thousand  and 
seventeen  thousand  per  annum  which  sbe 
at  present  enjoyed  should  be  withheld  from 
the  prince-regent*s  income.  Mr.  Whit- 
breaa  thought  the  provision  large,  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  friends  of  her  royal 
highness  could  have  contemplated,  if  any 
such  motive  as  the  increase  of  the  prin- 
cesses allowance  could  have  entered  their 
mind ;  but  for  himself  he  disclaimed  ali 
such  idea. 

In  a  subsequent  staffe  of  this  business. 
Lord  Castlereagh  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  a  letter  received  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  which  she  intimated  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  her  if  the 
vote  of  the  committee  for  ac  allowance  of 
fifty  thousand  per  annum  was  reduced  to 
thirty-five  thousand.  This  sugmstion, 
afler  some  further  discussion,  was  adopted, 
and  a  bill  was  accordingfly  introduced  into 
parliament,  and  passed  into  a  law,  wber»> 
by  the  net  annual  allowance  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  fixed  at  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Princess  Chariotte  of  Wales,  it 
was  generally  understood,  had  esponsed 
the  cause  of  her  mother  in  the  unhappy 
dissensions  which  had  so  long  existed  in 
the  royal  family ;  and  it  was  probably  in 
some  degree  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  she  was  kept  much  more  retired  and 
private  than  her  rank  and  age  seemed  to 
require.  Those  who  were  appointed  to 
superintend  and  direct  her  education,  were 
very  often  changed :  and  it  was  rumoured, 
that  from  these  and  otiier  causes,  her  situ- 
ation was  by  no  means  agreeable.  Bot 
although  the  young  princess  had  thus 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion, it  was  now  determined  that  she  should 
marry.    The  person  fixed   upon  ss  ber 
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hasbttid  was  the  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  Teoommended  by  his  long  resi- 
dence in  this  conntry ;  by  his  acquaintance 
wi^  the  genius  of  ^r  goTernment,  and 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  eonnectlon  between  this  house 
and  the  reigning  family  of  Great  Britain. 
In  addition  to  these  recommendations,  he 
wa«  fa^onTably  known  to  the  British  pub- 
lie  by  the  conrage  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  peninsula,  under 
Lord  Wellington.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  he  was  OTer  very^aeceptable  to 
his  intended  consort ;  but  as  mutoa^  at- 
tachment is  seldom  deemed  requisite  in 
royal  marriaiTBs,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
alliance  would  proceed  to  its  consumma- 
tion. The  real  objections  of  the  princess 
to  her  intended  husband  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, though  she  certainly  expressed  a 
strone  unwillingness  to  leave  the  country, 
especially  at  a  time  when  her  mother  re- 
quired her  countenance  and  consolation. 
This  objection  it  was  endeavoured  to  sur- 
moont,  by  a  promise  that  her  absence 
should  be  only  for  a  short  duration,  and 
that  on  her  return  from  Holland  she  should 
never  be  asked  again  to  leave  the  country. 
In  this  arrangement,  her  royal  highness 
appeared  to  acquiesce,  and  the  marriage 
settlements  were  neariy  ready  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  when  suddenly  she  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  security  tendered  to  her, 
that  she  should  not  be  obliged  to  reside 
longer  in  Holland  than  she  wished,  and 
demanded  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  marriage  contract,  prohibiting  her 
from  ever  quitting  the  kingdom  on  any  ac- 
caunt,  or  for  any  time,  however  short. 
To  this  proposal,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  pledged  himself  to  the  Dutch 
oeople  to  take  the  princess  among  them 
tor  a  short  time,  could  not  consent,  and 
the  matrimonial  negotiations  were  at  an 
end. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  proceeding  was 
to  diminish  the  affectionate  feeling  between 
the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  royal  father, 
and  under  such  ciroumstances  she  naturally 
looked  to  her  mother  for  protection  and  ad- 
vice. This,  served  still  more  to  widen  the 
breach ;  and  all  the  principal  pereons 
about  her  royal  highness  were  removed, 
either  because  they  were  suspected  of 
forwarding  her  views,  or  because  they 
wanted  either  the  power  or  the  inclination 
to  exereise  that  influence  over  her,  which 
was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  render 
her  more  obedient  to  the  will  of  her  father. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  at  the  moment  when 
the  prince  was  engaged  at  Warwick- 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, giying  instructions  to  those  who  had 
raperMded  her  discarded  attendants,  the 
2  Y  30« 


princess  took  an  opportunity  of  leaving 
the  house  in  a  private  manner,  and  throw- 
ing hereelf  into  a  hackney  coach,  ordered 
the  driver  to  convey  her  to  her  mother's 
residence  at  Connaught-House.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  much  embarrassed  by 
this  unexpected  visit,  immediately  drove 
to  the  house  of  parliament  to  consult  her 
friends  as  to  the  proper  cooree  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  the  result  was,  that  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
Carlton-House.  After  remaining  at  that 
place  for  some  time,  she  was  removed  to 
Cranboum-Lodge,  in  Windsor  Forest, 
where  she  was  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  household  recently  ap- 
pointed. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  to  Cranboum-Lodge, 
her  royal  mother  asked,  and  very  readily 
obtained,  permission  from  the  prince-re- 
gent and  his  ministere  to  leave  this  coun- 
try ;  but  whether  upon  a  visit  to  h^  con- 
tinental connexions,  or  with  the  intention 
of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  a 
distance  from  a  country  where  she  had  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  mortification  and 
misery,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  On 
the  9th  of  August,  her  royal  highness  em- 
barked at  Worthing,  in  the  Jason  frigate, 
and  after  havingpaid  a  visit  to  her  brother 
at  the  court  of  Brunswick,  she  proceeded 
to  Italy,  every  where  receiving  the  honoure 
due  to  her  rank,  and  on  the  approach  of 
winter  fixed  her  residence  at  Naples. 

Every  friend  to  his  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  public  morals,  must  agree  in  la- 
menting that  each  succeeding  year,  instead 
of  healing,  tended  only  to  exasperate 
the  differences  existing  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family ;  and  those  who 
are  accustomed  only  to  the  domestic  peace 
and  union  which  generall^r  exist  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  lire,  conceive  it  strange, 
that  in  a  cirele  so  exalted,  and  where 
example,  either  good  or  bad,  is  so  in- 
fluential, there  should  be  so  little  dis- 
position to  exhibit  to  the  nation  a  bet- 
ter model  of  conjugal  affection  for  their 
imitation.  At  the  present  time,  in  particu- 
lar, there  were  reasons  for  keeping  in  the 
back-^ound  these  lamentable  and  degrad- 
ing differences ;  but  even  the  visit  of  the 
continental  potentates  and  their  illustrious 
associates  was  not  suflicient  to  subdue, 
even  for  the  moment,  that  deep-rooted 
avereion  and  hostility  which  had  unhap- 
pily taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
prinoe-regent. 

On  Monday  the  6th  of  June,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
two  sovereigns  to  whom  Europe  is  so 
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deeply  indebted  for  their  share  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  military  despotism  which  had 
enslaved  France,  and  contemplated  the 
subjugation  of  surroundingr  nations,  landed 
on  Uie  British  shores,  from  the  Impregna- 
ble and  the  Jason,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  Their  majesties  were  accompanied 
b^  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  King  or  Prus- 
sia, Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Augustus,  Marshals  Blucher  and  Barcklay 
de  Tolly,  Prince  Mettemich,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, Counts  Platoff,  Tolstoi,  Harden- 
berg,  and  Nesselrode,  Baron  Anstet,  Prince 
Gandriske,  General  Czemicheff,  and  other 
illustrious  heroes  and  statesmen,  whose 
bravery  and  talents  had  rendered  them 
conspicuous  in  the  recent  extraordinary 
events.  The  royal  visiters  entered  Lon- 
don privately  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
^e  emperor  taking  up  his  lodgings  at  the 
Pulteney  Hotel,  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  apartments  prepared  fur  him 
in  the  stable  yard,  St.  Jameses.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day,  the  sovereigns  waited 
upon  the  prince-regent  at  Carlton-house, 
and  received  from  his  royal  highness  a 
hearU  welcome.  At  six  o'clock.  Marshal 
Blucher  arrived  in  St.  James's  Park,  by 
the  horse  guards,  in  the  prince-regent's 
open  carriage ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  eallant  veteran  was  publicly 
invested  by  uie  prince  in  person  with  a 
beautiful  medallion  likeness  of  his  royal 
highness,  richly  set  with  diamonds.  The 
pursuits  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  like 
those  of  his  sister  the  Grand-duchess  of 
Qldenburgh,  who  had  previously  arrived 
in  this  country,  affordea  evident  proofs  of 
praiseworthy  curiosity  and  good  taste. 
His  majesty  manifested  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence for  show  and  ceremony,  except  upon 
occasions  where  they  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  dignity  of  the  throne.  He 
had  too  lively  a  sense  of  his  common  na- 
ture, as  one  lellow-creature  amonff  many, 
and  one  that  did  not  arrogate  to  nimself 
any  supereminence,  to  be  fond  of  the 
usual  gorffeous  attentions  that  are  shown 
to  men  of  his  rank.  The  first  visit  paid 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  was  to  Westminster-Hall  and  the 
Abbey--4he  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
Day  and  night,  during  the  residence  of  the 
royal  party,  their  time  was  fully  occupied 
by  the  vast  variety  of  objects  that  solicited 
their  inspection,  and  rewarded  their  grati- 
fyinfir  toil.  Levees,  drawing-rooms,  and 
royal  audiences,  were  succeed  by  the 
amusement  of  the  opera,  the  theatre,  and 
the  pi^rks.  The  national  bank,  the  mint, 
the  Tower,  the  docks,  and  the  royal  aree- 
nals,  were  all  in  succession  resorted  to  and 
explored — ^not  with  the  vacant  eye  of  an 
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indifferent  spectator,  but  with  th«t  inqaisi* 
tive  exactness  which  indicated  an  intention 
to  make  the  institutions  of  other  nations 
subservient  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  their  own. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  prince-regent 
and  his  royal  guests  honoured  the  city  and 
university  of  Oxford  with  a  visit.  Pre- 
viously to  their  arrival,  a  programma  was 
drawn  .up,  and  issued  by  the  chancellor 
and  heaas  of  houses,  according  to  which 
all  under-graduates  and  bachelors,  all  mas- 
tera  of  arts,  proctors,  doctors,  heads  of 
houses,  and  noblemen,  in  short,  all  the 
univeraity  went  out,  each  in  his  proper 
costume,  and  ranged  themselvee  in  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  High  street,  from  St. 
Mary's  church  to  the  west  end  of  Magde> 
len-Bridge,  to  which  the  seniors  were 
nearest.  The  yeomanry  were  stationed 
between  the  gownsmen  and  the  footway, 
which  was  thus  left  open  for  the  nmnerous 
spectators ;  and  the  windows  of  all  the 
houses  in  High  street  were  crowded  with 
ladies.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  an  ooomU' 
courier  announced  the  approach  of  the 
prince-regent,  and  after  the  lapse  of  abont 
half  an  hour  his  royal  highness  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Emperer  Alexander  and  his 
amiable  and  accomplished  sister,  who 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  King  of  Pms- 
sia  and  his  two  sons.  The  prince-regent, 
having  assumed  his  academic  robe,  came 
forth  from  his  rooms  in  Christ  chorefa,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  the 
princes  and  nobles  in  their  train.  The 
morning  was  occupied  in  visiting  and  in- 
specting the  colleges,  halls,  and  diurchea ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  splendid  banouet  was 
prepared  in  Radcliffe's  library.  About  two 
hundred  sat  down  to  dinner,  fifty  of  whom 
were  considered  as  the  prince's  party,  and 
occupied  that  part  of  the  table  nearest  to 
his  royal  highness.  The  tables  weie 
loaded  with  elegant  plate;  and  the  dresses 
of  the  company  were  superb,  many  gentle- 
men being  in  court  dresses  or  regimentals. 
and  wearing  loosely  over  them  uie  scarlet 
academic  robe.  The  beauty  of  the  interior 
of  the  building,  the  ample  convenience  for 
the  spectators,  the  rank  of  the  guests,  and 
the  unique  and  classical  effect  of  the  aca* 
demic  robes,  gave  to  the  coup  d^iBtl  an  ef- 
fect that  was  scarcely  ever  equalled.  Aboat 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  party  separated, 
in  order  to  see  the  brilliant  illominatioos 
which  at  that  hour  blazed  universallj 
through  the  streets  of  Oxford. 

Before  et^ht  o'clock  the  following  mof»> 
ing,  the  ladies'  seats  in  the  theatre,  whieb 
accommodate  six  hundred*  were  complete- 
ly  filled.  The  upper  gallery  and  the  or- 
chestra contained  at  least  nine  handred 
under-graduates  and  bachelora;  and  the 
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area  leoeived  the  masters  of  art,  bachelors 
of  law,  &o.  end  the  strangers  admitted  by 
tickets.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  the  prioce- 
regent,  preceded  by  the  chancellor  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  university,  appeared, 
ancoTeied,  npon  the  threshold,  and  in  an 
instant  peals  of  applause  rang  through  the 
loAy  domee.  Next  to  his  |pyal  highness, 
came  the  emperor,  and  after  him  the  King 
of  Praesia,  in  their  robes  as  doctors  of  law. 
Then  followed  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
foreign  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  hono- 
rary members  of  the  university  :  the  heads 
of  houses  and  doctors  formed  the  rest  of 
this  beautiful  and  unique  procession.  As 
soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained,  the  chan- 
cellor. Lord  Grepville,  opened  the  convo- 
cation in  his  usual  dignified  and  impressive 
manner.  The  public  orator  ascended  the 
rostrum,  from  whence  he  addressed  the 
regent  and  his  princely  guests  in  a  Latin 
oration.  The  regius  professor  of  civil  law 
then  delivered  the  panegyric  upon  the 
two  great  monarchs,  whose  moderation  had 
been  displayed  in  the  midst  of  victory,  and 
on  each  of  whom  the  decree  of  doctor  in 
civil  law,  bv  diploma,  had  been  conferred. 
The  chancellor  next  proposed  a  diploma 
degree  to  the  Duke  of  Wellinffton,  and 
honorary  degrees  to  Prince  Mettemich, 
the  prime  minister  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria ;  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, and  to  Prince  Blucher.  The 
three  latter  were  accordingly  introduced, 
and  presented  by  the  reffius  professor  of 
civil  law.  Eight  original  and  congratula- 
tory addresses,  in  verse,  were  then  recited, 
and  after  the  chancellor  had  dissolved  the 
convocation,  the  procession  withdrew  from 
the  theatre  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  was  entered.  The  royal  party  honoured 
the  corporation  of  Oxford  with  a  visit  in 
the  council  chamber,  and  the  prince-regent 
conferred  on  the  town-clerk,  VE^illiam  Elias 
Taunton,  Esq.  and  Joseph  Locke,  Esq. 
the  mayor,  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  At 
one  o'clock,  they  visited  the  observatory, 
and  at  two  partook  of  an  elegant  breakfast 
at  All  Sours  CoUe^.  Alter  breakfast, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Kin^  of 
Prussia,  and  their  party,  left  the  univer- 
sity on  a  tour  to  Blenheim  and  Stowe, 
highly  mtified  with  their  visit  to  this 
venerabra  seat  of  learning. 

On  the  retnni  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der to  London,  he  repaired  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra],  where  he  witnessed,  with  evi- 
dent emotion,  the  annual  assemblage  of 
six  thousand  of  the  charity  children,  be- 
longing to  the  different  parishes  of  the 
metropolis. 

On  the  18th,  an  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  to 


the  prince-regent  and  the  monarchs  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  in  a  style  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  never  exceeded  in  this 
country.  To  give  effect  to  the  scene,  the 
royal  procession  went  in  state  from  Carl- 
ton-House  to  the  Guildhall,  with  the  full 
splendour  of  the  British  court.  The  streets 
east  of  Temple-Bar  were  lined  with  nearly 
eight  thousand  soldiers ;  the  houses  were 
filled  and  covered  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  spectators ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  the 
public  curiosity  to  witness  this  splendid 
pageant  excited,  that  the  windows  in  pap- 
ticular  situations,  where  the  procession 
could  be  viewed  to  advantage,  were  dis- 
posed of  for  the  day  at  the  enormous  price 
of  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  each.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  Guildhall 
the  royal  guests  were  ushered  into  the 
council  chamber,  which  had  been  splendid- 
ly fitted  up,  and  a  canopy  and  throne 
erected  for  tne  occasion.  The  regent  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  recorder  delivered 
an  address  of  the  lord  mayor  and  corporate 
body  of  London  upon  his  royal  highnesses 
visit  to  the  city,  which  was  graciously  re- 
ceived. Here,  the  royal  and  noble  visitera 
promenaded  for  some  time  in  familiar  con- 
versation, and  the  prince,  to  evince  his  re- 
spect for  the  city  of  London,  and  his  per- 
sonal  esteem  for  the  lord  mayor,*  created 
that  magistrate  a  baronet.  Dinner  being 
annoanced,  the  royal  party  proceeded  to  the 
hall;  the  prince-recent,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Pnfftsia,  taking 
their  seats  under  a  grand  state  canopy  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  at  which  were  seat- 
ed one-and-twenty  personages  of  the  blood 
royal,  including  the  Grand-duchess  of 
Oldenburgh.  The  appearance  of  the  hall 
was  splendid  beyond  description,  and  the 
constellation  of  British  beauty  which  oc- 
cupied the  spacious  gallery  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  ladies  exclusively,  shed 
an  exquisite  fascination  over  this  mag- 
nificent scene. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  attended  an  assembly  of  a 
very  different  description,  but  of  a  nature 
quite  as  accordant  with  the  simplicity  of 
his  mannere,  and  the  contemplative  turn 
of  his  mind ;  after  attending  the  service  of 
the  Greek  church,  he  proceeded  to  the 
meeting  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane !  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
he  received  deputations  from  **  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  the  "  Society 
of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress,**  and 
the  *'  Humane  Society  ;**  of  the  latter  of 
which  his  imperial  majesty  is  a  member, 
in  consequence  of  having  restored  to  life  a 
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Poliah  peasant*  apparently  dead  by  drown- 
ing. 

On  the  5M)th  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
the  proclamation  of  peace  was  made  in  the 
metropolis,  a  military  review  of  all  the 
regiments  in  London  and  its  environs,  in 
honour  of  that  happy  event,  took  place  in 
Hyde-Park.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock, 
a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  cannons  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  royal  party, 
and  another  discharge  of  twenty-one  guns 
gave  intimation  of  their  arrival  on  the 
ground.  The  prince-regent,  preceded  by 
a  small  detachment  of  Cossacks,  headed 
by  the  Hetman  Platoff,  was  attended  on 
one  side  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  fol- 
lowed by  Marshal  filucher,  and  a  most 
miugfnificent  staff,  superbly  attired.  The 
different  lines  were  soon  arranged,  and  the 
royal  party  passed  down  them,  the  bands 
playing  ••God  save  the  Kin(|^.''  The 
numerous  regiments  then  passed  m  review, 
and  this  splendid  military  spectacle  was 
closed  by  a /tie^<^ofte.  In  the  evening, 
the  King  of  Prussia  went  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  of 
passing  bills  by  commission. 

The  military  review  was  succeeded  by  a 
grand  naval  exhibition,  such  as,  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  England  alone  could 
display.  On  the  33d  of  June,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
took  their  leave  of  London,  and  repaired 
to  Portsmouth,  at  which  place  the  prince- 
regent  arrived  in  his  travelling  carriage  on 
the  evening  of  that  day.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  S3d,  the  royd  standard 
floated  in  the  air  over  the  public  buildings 
of  Portsmouth,  and  the  troops  were  drawji 
out  in  front  of  the  Govemment-House. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  the  illustrious  com- 
pany walked  from  the  house  of  Conunis- 
sioner  Gray,  in  the  Dock- Yard,  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  where  the  whole 
naval  procession,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  admiralty 
barge,  with  its  characteristic  ensign,  came 
first ;  and  was  followed  by  the  royal  barae, 
with  the  royal  standard;  and  two  other 
barges,  one  hoisting  the  Russian  flag  of 
yellow,  with  the  black  spread  eagle ;  the 
other  ef  white,  with  the  sable  eagle  of 
Prussia.  Into  these  vessels,  the  regent, 
the  emperor,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  his  sons  and  relatives, 
many  German  princes,  and  the  suites  of 
.  the  royal  personages,  stepped  in  succession. 
"The  procession,  headed  by  men-of-war's 
charges,  commanded  by  captains,  and  a^ 
oompanied  by  innumerable  private  vessels, 
passed  along  the  line  of  men-of-war,  amidat 
n  general  salute  of  forty-two  guns  from 
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each  ship ;  the  ships'  yards  were  all  folly 
manned,  and  the  loud  cheerings  of  the 
crews,  and  of  the  countless  company  in 
the  surrounding  boats,  emulated  tae  roar 
of  the  cannon.  The  Duke  of  Claicnee  had 
gone  on  board  the  Impregnable,  where  the 
procession  stopped,  and  went  on  board. 
The  royal  vi|iter8,  afWr  having  explored 
the  ship,  partook  with  the  ship's  eonpaoy 
of  their  grog  and  mess  with  great  anahi- 
lity,  and  afterwards  sat  down  to  a  sump- 
tuous collation  in  the  cabin.  Hie  priooe- 
regent,  elevated  by  the  display  o(  hte 
country's  greatness,  witnessed  by  foreign 
monarchs,  on  Britain's  own  elemeot,  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  grandest  siffht  he  had 
ever  beheld.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 
particularly  expressed  her  delight,  and  boce 
the  shock  of  firing  with  much  fortitude. 
The  amiable  and  meditative  Frederic  Wil- 
liam was  wrapped  in  the  sublimity  of  a 
spectacle  so  new  to  him ;  and  Alexander 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  with  ecstacy. 
Leaving  the  Impregnable,  salutes  were 
again  fired,  after  which  the  whole  party 
repaired  to  the  Govemment-Hooset  where 
a  grand  buiquet  was  nven  by  the  regent 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  the 
dominion  of  night  was  overcome  in  Ports- 
mouth by  the  general  illuminations,  which 
to  the  neighbouring  heights  exhibited  a 
scene  splendid  beyond  description. 

The  prince-regent,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  Prus- 
sian and  other  princes,  repaired  early  on 
the  following  morning  to  the  Empwor  of 
Russia,  at  his  lodginss  in  the  Dock-Vard» 
and  thence  procewiea  to  view  the  various 
naval  establtshments.  The  nomeroas  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  utility  in  the  yards 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  foraaoon,  and 
about  two  o'clock  the  royal  baiges,  with 
the  rest  of  the  ffrand  aiguatio  piooessioa, 
left  the  King's  Stairs,  in  the  same  oidei 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  to  payanother 
visit  to  the  fleet  in  the  roads.  The  fleet 
formed  a  line  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
extent,  in  front  of  the  Isle  oT  Wi^t,  and 
the  rojral  sovereign  yacht  received  the 
prince-regent  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
while  the  Emperor  Alexander,  attended  by 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  went  again  on 
board  the  Impregnable.  The  royal  visiters 
were  received  with  a  general  salute,  after 
which  the  ships  slipped  their  cables,  and 
were  immediately  unuer  sail,  with  a  brisk 
north-east  gale.  The  Royal  Soveieigo 
yacht  led  the  van,  and  they  speedily  clear- 
ed St.  Helen's,  and  were  quite  out  at  sea. 
About  five  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  line- 
oftbattle  ships  and  frigates  hove  to  by  sig^ 
nal.  On  their  return,  the  firing  was  le- 
newed,  so  as  to  afford,  in  some  respects, 
the  idea  of  a  naval  engagement,    in  tht 
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▼isit  of  the  S3d,  the  sihps  lay  at  anchor 
with  their  sails  down,  hut  thej  now  dis- 
played before  the  assembled  sovereigns 
the  prondest  boast  of  this  sea-girt  isle— « 
British  fleet  in  a  state  of  actirity.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  and  morning,  many 
private  vessels  had  come  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  so  that  the  number  had 
ooosiderably  increased;  and  the.  oldest 
boatman  in  the  harbonr  never  witnessed 
before  so  great  a  number  of  vessels  col- 
lected, or  so  fine  a  sight  at  Portsmouth. 
The  salutes  on  the  departure  of  the  ro^al 
party  from  the  fleet,  were  very  imposing 
on  shore  and  in  the  harbour ;  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  artillery  around  the  works 
of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  and  on  the 
different  batteries  at  Haslar,  and  alonffthe 
coast,  followed  by  ten  feux-de^oie  of  the 
many  thousand  military  drawn  up,  chiefly 
on  the  ramparts,  was  tremendous.  Under 
these  thundering  demonstrations,  the  sove- 
reigns retired  to  their  several  residences, 
while  the  multitude  assembled  filled  the 
royal  ears  with  cries  of  "Wellington." 
In  the  absence  of  the  royal  party,  the  duke, 
drawn  in  triumph  through  the  streets  by 
the  populace,  had  arrived  at  the  Govern- 
ment-House, attended  by  Lord  Stewart, 
(late  Sir  Charles  Stewart,)  and  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  prince-regent  on 
his  return.  At  night,  the  town  was  again 
illuminated,  with  additional  splendour,  and 
the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  brilliant 
illomination  of  the  Prince,  of  ninety-eight 
guns,  at  her  moorings,  in  the  roads.  On 
3ie  25th  of  June,  the  allied  sovereigns  left 
Portsmouth  for  Dover,  where  they  embark- 
ed on  the  27th  for  Calais,  amidst  the  thun- 
dering of  cannon,  and  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  people. 

Hie  impression  made  upon  the  English 
nation  by  this  royal  visit,  was  deep,  and 
will  be  lastinff.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
in  particular,  by  his  personal  qualities,  as 
well  as  by  his  exalted  rank,  attracted  uni- 
versal regard.  Fortunately  the  events  of 
his  reign  have  contributed  to  assist  his 
nataral  disposition.  The  native  benevo- 
lence of  his  heart  must  wonderfalW  <}uicken 
the  reflection,  that  the  success  of  his  arms 
and  his  negotiations  have  had  a  signal 
share  in  restoring  peace  to  long  distracted 
Europe.  The  homage  he  received  in 
England  was  directed  as  much  to  the  man 
as  to  the  sovereign,  and  his  discriminating 
mind  felt  the  tribute,  while  his  heart  per- 
haps acknowledged  it  as  one  of  the  most 
grateful  rewards  to  which  his  services  for 
the  homan  race  are  entitled.  The  first 
days  of  this  sovereiffn's  reign,  were  signal- 
ized by  judicious  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  vast  empire;  and  his 
visit  to  England  will,  unquestionably,  tend 


to  promote  this  generous  design,  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  business  of  his  life  to  pur- 
sue. The  King  of  Prussia  is  of  a  charac- 
ter less  fascinating.  His  reign  has  been 
one  of  unprecedented  difficulties ;  and  he  is 
constitutionally  rather  of  a  solid  than  a 
brilliant  disposition.  The  long  calamities 
of  his  kingdom,  and  an  ineparable  domes- 
tic loss,  have  confirmed  that  air  of  thought- 
fulness  and  reserve  which  marked  his 
countenance  even  at  an  early  age.  His 
domestic  virtues  have  ever  been  conspi-. 
cuous ;  but  the  compass  and  structure  of 
his  mmd  are  not  of  that  order  which  im- 
part to  a  sovereign  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tion for  steering  the  vessel  of  state 
through  the  boisterous  ocean  of  a  revolu- 
tionary period. 

After  the  departure  of  the  royal  visiters, 
and  when  the  public  mind  had  begun  to 
resume  its  wonted  sobriety,  the  parlia- 
mentary session,  which  had  suffered  a  tem- 
porary mtemiption,  was  resumed ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  June,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  informed  that  assembly,  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Coch- 
rane, protesting  his  innocence  of  certain 
charges  exhibited  against  his  lordship,  andk 
of  which  he  had,  on  the  8th  of  the  present 
montii,  been  convicted  in  the  e<ottrt  of' 
King's  Bench.* 

When  the  matter  came  under  consider- 
ation on  the  5th  of  July,  the  house  of  com- 
mons adjudged  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  to  forty-four  vl>ices,  that  Lord 
Cochrane  should  be  expelled  from  that  as- 
sembly ;  but  the  electors  of  Westminster, 


*  The  chafgM  preferred  against  Lord  Cooh- 
rane  were,  that  he«  along  with  Captain  Random 
de  Bereoger ;  the  Honourable  Andrew  Cochrane. 
Johnstone,  his  lord8hip*s  uncle;  Richard  Ga- 
thome  Butt,  a  stock  broker;  Ralph  Ssndom, 
a  spirit-merchant,  at  North-Fleet;  Alexander 
McRae;  John  Feter  HoUoway;  and  Henrv 
Lyte;  had  conspired  to  defraad  the  members  of 
the  stock  ezchamre,  by  circulating,  on  the  11th 
of  February  last,  false  news  of  Bonaparte's  defeat 
and  death,  to  raise  the  funds  to  a  higher  price 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  home,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  public,  and  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
spirators. 6f  this  ofilence,  Lord  Cochrane,  and 
the  other  defendants,  were  found  guilty;  his 
lordship,  however,  with  a  firmness  and  constancy 
that  |uiU  can  rarely  assume,  continued,  after  hn 
conviction,  to  declare  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
plot  and  conspiracy  imputed  to  him,  and  earnestly 
imptored  a  new  tnaL  This  indulgence  the  rules 
of  the  court  did  not  allow ;  and  on  the  81st  of 
June,  his  lordship,  akmc  with  Mr.  Butt,  was  sen- 
tenced to  payafine  of  5002.  to  the  king,  to  be  im- 
prisoned twelve  months,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  and  during  that  time 
to  stand  one  hour  in,  and  upon  the  pillory,  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  same  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  Captahi  de  Berenger,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fine ;  and  Sandom  and  Lyte 
were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months. 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
McRae,  frilad  to  appear. 
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ander  the  persuasion  of  the  perfect  inno- 
cence of  their  representative,  re-elected 
his  lordship,  not  only  without  opposition, 
hat  in  triamph. 

The  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  ac- 
cused, which,  besides  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, comprised  the  most  infamous  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  the  laws  of  England 
— ^public  exposure  on  the  pillory — ^was 
generally  considered  severe  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  when  applied  to  Lord  Coch- 
rane, a  man  who,  besides  hereditary  rank, 
had  acquired  honours  and  distinctions  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  seemed  to 
shock  the  feelings  even  of  those  who  were 
most  convinced  of  his  participation  in  the 
crime.  Against  so  rigorous  an  infliction, 
parliament  was  prepanng  to  raise  its  voice, 
when  Lord  Gastlereagh  announced  to  the 
house  of*  commons  that  the  crown  had 
taken  steps  to  interpose  its  mercy,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  the  pillorv  would 
not  be  innicted  either  upon  Lord  Cfochrane 
or  the  o^er  parties. 

The  national  income  and  expenditure,* 

*FINA?iC£& 
PuMUC  Inoomk  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  end- 
ing the  &ih  of  January,  1814. 
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nent Tax,  •  • 
Hered.  Revenue, 
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19  l(^ 
14  ll 
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^,638, 166 


7,88l,8tl    3  lU 
1,988,617  10   6 

76,719   6  11 
116,489  10    6i 


? 


£        9.  d. 
6,016.968  19  lli 
18,099,713  19    2i 
6,344,486  13  11 


7.433,496  18 
1,403,000    0 

68,099  10 
40,311    1 
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for  tbe  serrice 
<rf  Ireland. 
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6,073,638 
13,967,402 
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36,060.574  17    9       38^060^674  17    9 


Qtand  Total.  jCU4,498,686    1    6^  £106,976^790  14    3k 
WMteMaU  TVeosttry  Cham- ;  (Slcned) 

6«r«,  ilfareA,  1814,  \    R.  8.  LIShINGTON. 

Public  Exknditurb  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  Janoary,  1814. 

£        a.  d. 

Interest. 21,066,656  16    Of 

Charge  of  Management,   •  238,827  17   7 

ReducUon  of  National  Debt,    •       -15,621,362  13    4 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  •       •    2,061,529  10    6 

CiTll  List, 1,696,350    6  llf 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland,        •       113,176    4    8| 
niymenls  In  anticipation,  Ac.  391,066    1  lU 

Navy,        .       .       •       .       .       .21,996,6M    9    4i 

Ordnance, 3,404,627  11  11 

Army, 18^500,985  11    0 

Extraord.  Services  and  subsidies,  •  22;262;!I51    0   0 
Ireland,      ......   4,700,416  13    4 

Miscellaneous  Services,  •       .       •   4,010,349  18    4| 

Deductions  ibr  Sums  forminf  no  )  118,872,813  16    li 
part  of  tbe  Expenditure  of  Great  >     4,904,202  18    3 

Britain.  )  

Grand  Total,    £113,966,610  16  lOi 
M'hHehaU  Treantry  Cham- }  Signed, 

bera,  Mareh^  mi,         \  R.  &  LUlOIDiGTON. 


suhjecta  at  all  times  so  interesting  to  the 
public,  and  the  progress  of  which  will  be 
traced  in  the  annual  financial  summary, 
given  in  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted 
to  the  domestic  history  of  Great  Britain, 
were,  on  the  1 3th  of  June,  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  contented  himself  witii  stat- 
ing the  several  sums  necessary  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  the  ways  and 
means  to  defray  those  charges,  and  die 
terms  on  which  the  loan  had  been  con- 
tracted for.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
joint  and  separate  charges  for  En^^and, 
he  stated  at  67,517,478/. ;  and  for  Ireland, 
at  8,107,094/.  making  the  total  expense  of 
the  year  75,624,572/.  This  estimate  was 
certainly  very  high  for  the  expense  of 
what  might  be  regarded  as  a  peace  estab- 
lishment! But  it  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  first  part  of  the  year  had  been 
passed  in  a  state  of  war,  and  of  exertion 
oeyond  any  former  period;  and  that  we 
had  still  a  powerful  enemy  to  contend 
against.  To  meet  the  charges  upon  the 
public  revenue,  the  taxes  ana  the  loans  of 
the  year  for  England  would  produce 
67,708,545/.  The  exports  of  the  past  year 
had  very  considerably  exceeded  those  of 
the  most  flourishing  year  at  any  foimer 
period.  The  total  amount  of  the  loan  for 
1814,  was  twenty-four  millions,  being 
18,500,000/.  for  Endand,  and  5,500,000/. 
for  Ireland;  and  from  the  terms  upon 
which  the  loan  had  been  negotiated,  it 
might  be  calculated  that  the  public  would 
remain  charged  with  the  yearly  interest 
upon  it  of  4/.  129.  Id,  per  cent.  At  the 
close  of  this  statement,  the  usual  resolu- 
tions were  read  and  agreed  to,  aAer  a  re- 
mark from  Mr.  Ponsonoy,  that  the  public 
interest  demanded  that  the  property  tax 
should  not  be  collected  after  the  5th  of 
April  ensuing. 

In  a  subsequent  discussion,  ministers 
were  asked  whether  they  did  not  aequiesoe 
in  the  public  opinion,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France, 
the  property  and  income  tax  should  cease  ! 
To  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  seemed 
at  firat  some  inclination  to  demnr,  and  it 
was  apprehended,  that  as  we  were  still  at 
war  with  America,  it  would  be  urged  that 
the  tax  did  not  legally  expire.  But  a  mere 
perusal  of  the  terms  of  the  act,  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  that  the  war  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged  at  the  time  when  the 
tax  was  imposM,  and  not  any  future  war, 
was  meant ;  and  ministers,  alter  some  de- 
lay, dedarcNd,  that  the  tax  must  expire  on 
the  5th  of  April  ensuing.  Aopreheofiioos 
however  were  still  entertained  that  the  tai 
might  be  renewed  ;  and  the  incon<daBiTe 
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replies  ffiven  by  goYernment  to  the  inqui- 
ries made  on  that  subject,  excited  a  very 
deep  and  ffeueral  alarm  throughout  the 
country.  'Die  first  place  that  took  mea- 
sures to  petition  parliament  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  tax  was  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  the  example  of  the  metropolis  was  so 
generally  followed,  that  the  Toice  of  the 
people,  which,  when  distinctly  and  perse- 
veringly  raised,  must  always  be  heard, 
finally  prevailed. 

The  state  of  the  sister  kingdom  had  for 
some  time  been  such  as  to  call  for  the 
adoption  of  additional  measures  for  secur- 
ing the  public  tranquillity,  and  on  the  8th 
of  July,  Mr.  Peel,  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, rose  to  propose  the  renewal  of  a 
measure,  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament  in  1807.  The  clause  of  the 
insurrection  act,  which  it  was  now  intended 
to  revive,  provided,  that  in  case  any  part 
of  the  country  should  be  disturbed,  or  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  so,  two  justices  of 
the  peace  should  be  empowered  to  sum- 
.mon  an  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  coun- 
ty, which  should  consist  of  seven  magis- 
trates ;  that  the  lord«lieatenant,  in  council, 
on  receiving  a  r^ort  from  the  magistrates 
so  assembled,  stating  that  the  district  was 
in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary law  was  inadequate  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  should  be  empow- 
ered to  issue  a  proclamation,  commanding 
all  resident  within  the  same  district  to  keep 
within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise ; 
that  no  person  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main drinking  in  a  public  house  after  nine 
o^clock  at  night ;  and  further,  if  any  per- 
sons should  be  detected  out  of  their  houses 
at  the  prohibited  times,  without  beinv  able 
to  show  good  cause,  they  should  be  liable 
to  be  transported  for  the  term  of  seven 
years.  It  was  also  required  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant  should  order  a  special  session 
of  the  peace  to  be  held,  at  which  the  per- 
sons onending  againsl  this  law  should  be 
tried,  and,  if  necessary,  the  trial  by  jury 
should  in  these  cases  be  dispensed  with. 
Other  Drovisions  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment or  the  military ;  enabled  the  magis- 
trates to  pay  domiciliary  visits;  and  to 
break  open  doors,  if  denied  admission. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  admitted 
tha.  these  measures  would  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  in  nis  opi- 
nion— ^an  opinion  formed  upon  extensive  in- 
formation— the  present  state  of  Ireland  re- 
quired them,  and  the  house  had  to  decide 
upon  a  choice  of  evils.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  government  to  have 
recourse  to  this  act  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  only  when  all  other  means  of  quieting 
disturbances  failed.  He  then  referred  to 
the  information  that  had  been  received  of 


the  outrages  that  were  peipetrated  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  In  Queen's 
county,  the  Caratmts  were  nightly  levying 
contributions  from  the  little  farmers,  and 
seizing  arms  and  ammunition  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  A  set  of  savages, 
called  Cardersj  were  active  in  the  county 
of  Westmeatb,  and  kept  the  frighted  inha^ 
bitants  in  constant  dread  of  assassination, 
and  of  having  their  cabins  burnt  over  their 
heads.  These  men  derived  their  name 
from  the  operation  of  applying  wool  cards, 
with  whicti  they  tore  tne  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  the  objects  of  their  inhumanity,  for 
no  other  offence,  perhaps,  than  for  giving  a 
higher  rent  to  the  landlords  than  others,  or 
for  refusing  to  join  the  lawless  banditti. 
These  atrocities  were  not  practised  by  one 
religious  sect  against  another,  but  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  alike  exposed  to  their 
horrors. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel  was 
warmly  discussed  in  its  several  stages; 
but  it  ultimately  passed  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion oDtained  the  royal  assent. 

Never  perhaps  in  mod\3m  history  was 
any  war  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  was 
so  generally  approved,  as  that  which,  in 
the  present  year,  restored  peace  to  Europe. 
The  long  continued  and  excessive  bur- 
thens of  the  war,  had  rendered  every  one 
capable  of  feeling  for  the  general  interests 
of  his  country,  impatient  to  see  its  close ; 
and  if  this  impatience  was  most  lively  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  had,  in  all  its 
stages,  used  their  efforts  to  put  a  period 
to  the  effusion  of  blood ;  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  attached  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  which  it  was  actually  con- 
cluded, could  not  fail  to  regard  the  peace 
as  a  subject  of  applause.  Hence,  when 
the  topic  was  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  it  gave  rise  rather  to  conversa^ 
tions  and  explanations  than  to  debates. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  prorogation 
of  parliament.  Lord  Lonsdale  moved  an 
address  to  the  prince-regent,  thanking  his 
royal  highness  for  the  communication  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  and  assuring  him 
of  the  approbation  with  which  that  trea^ 
was  regarded  by  their  lordships,  as  safe 
and  honourable  to  all.  On  the  following 
day,  a  similar  motion  was  made  m  the 
house  of  commons  by  Lord  Lascelles,  and 
in  both  houses  the  proposed  address  passed 
unanimously.  If  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  cordially  concurring  in  the  address,  it 
arose  from  the  article  conceminfir  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  address 
expressive  of  an  assurance,  **that  no  effort 
would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
prince-regent  to  give  the  fullest  and  speed !• 
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est  effect  which  the  circamstances  of  the 
aegotiation  at  the  approaching  congress 
might  allow,  to  the  wishes  so  repeatedly 
declared  by  this  house  for  the  total  aboli- 
tioD  of  the  slaye-trade." 

Go  the  30th  of  July,  the  prince-regent 
repaired  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  congratulated 
parliament  on  the  full  accomplishment  of 
all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken,  or  continued,  and  the  final  de- 
liverance of  Europe,  by  the  combiued  exer- 
tions of  this  nation  and  its  allies,  from  the 
most  oppressive  tyranny  uncer  which  it 
had  ever  laboured.  The  restoration  of  so 
many  of  the  ancient  governments  of  the  con- 
tinent, afforded,  he  said,  the  best  f>rospect  of 
the  permanence  of  that  peace  which  had  so 
happily  been  restored;  and  his  efforts  at 
the  approaching  congress  might  be  relied 
on  for  completing  the  settlement  of  Europe 
'on  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality. 
Lamenting,  as  he  did,  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  restor- 


ing peace  on  conditions  honourable  to 
both ;  but  till  this  object  could  be  obtained, 
parliament  would  see  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying the  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  prosecuting  the  war  with  increased 
vigour.  His  royal  highness,  in  conclu- 
sion, thanked  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  liberal  provision  they  had  made  for  the 
service  of  the  year, ,  and  assured  both 
houses,  that  full  justice  was  rendered 
throughout  Europe  to  that  manly  perse- 
verance, which,  amidst  the  convulsions  of 
the  continent,  had  augmented  the  resources, 
and  extended  the  dominion,  of  the  British 
empire,  and  had  proved  in  its  result  as 
beneficial  to  other  nations  as  to  our  own. 
These  distinguished  advantages,  his  royal 
highness  said,  were  to  be  ascribed,  under 
Providence,  to  that  constitution,  which  it 
had  now  for  a  century  been  the  object  of 
his  family  to  maintain  unimpaired,  and 
under  which  the  people  of  this  realm  had 
enjoyed  more  of  real  liberty  at  home,  and 
of  true  glor^  abroad,  than  had  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 
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CoNGBBB  AT  Vhnna  :  Members  of  the  Congw  Iti  Objact»— PRgected  Incorporatioa  of  the  King- 
dom  of  Saiony  with  PhiMia— Dedaiation  of  Federick  Augustui  protesting  against  the  Injustiee  of 
this  Measore— The  Subject  left  open  to  farther  DiflcuMion—Poiand^Hanover  aMumes  the  Rank 
of  a  Kingdom,  under  the  House  of  Guelph— Confederation  of  the  Swedish  Cantons — Victor  Ema- 
nuel, BLing  of  Sardinia,  re-established  on  his  Throne— Return  of  Fbpe  Pius  Vil.  to  his  CapitaI--GoiK 
duct  of  Ferdinand  VH.on  re-asoenduiR  the  Throne  of  Spain— Incorporation  of  thefielgic  ProTincea 
with  Holland  under  the  Sovereign  Pnnoe  of  the  Netherlands— Restoration  of  a  general  Peace. 


Tbk  storm  of  the  French  revolution  now 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself;  and  the  long 
agitated  states  of  Europe  approached  to  a 
state  of  repose.  Fiye-and-twenty  years 
had  effected  great  changes ;  an  immense 
mass  of  discordant  interests  were  to  be 
reconciled,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  arrangement 
of  a  political  futurity,*  might  be  consider- 
ed as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  in  En- 
rope.  The  business  of  this  au^st  assem- 
bly was  not  individual,  but  national ;  Ger- 
many, France,  Poland,  and  Italy,  all  pre- 
sented their  claims  for  adjustment,  and  in 
the  capital  of  the  Huns  was  to  be  planted 
either  the  seeds  of  a  lasting  peace,  or  the 
fferm  of  future  wars.  On  the  35th  of 
September,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  made  their  solemn 
entry  into  Vienna;  but  so  multifarious 
were  the  previous  arrangements  which  it 
was  judged  proper  to  submit  to  a  coramis- 
iion,  called  the  Preparative^  that  it  was 


*  See  Treaty  of  Paris,  article  XXXII.  vol  ii. 
page  346. 


not  dll  the  Ist  of  November  that  the  for- 
mal installation  of  the  congress  took  place. 
The  royal  personages  congregated  on  this 
occasion,  consisted  of  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Wirtemberg,  and  Ba- 
varia, with  ambassadors  from  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  minor 
6tate9  of  Germany.f 

t  iMl  of  the  drdomatie  Per§tmage$  centtihtHng 
tkeCcngrtuat  Vienna, 

For  £Ngikiiid.  —  Lord  Caallereagh,  Maasrs. 
Cooke,  Pliuitar  Ward,  Merry,  Montague,  and 
Morier. 

For  Rusna. — Count  Nesselrode,  Miniatar  fiv 
Foreign  Aflaiis;  the  RuaBian  Counsellors  Voo 
Anstett,  Schroeder,  and  BalgakaO: 

For  Auttria. — Prince  Metieinich. 

For  PruMta.-^The  Chancellor  Prince  Harden* 
berg;  the  Prussian  Counsellura,  Von  Humholdt, 
Von  Stein,  Zerboni  di  Posetti,  Von  Stafeman,  Von 
Jordan,  and  Lieutenant-Keneral  Von  Kneaebeck. 

For  fVttnoe.— Prince  Talleyrand. 

For  i$j»tii.— The  Chevalier  Gomax  Labiwkir. 
with  his  two  secretaries,  Messrs.  Machado  and 
Bustillo ;  Don  Peres  de  Castro. 
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Three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  con- 
gress. Prince  Repnin,  the  Russian  Gover- 
nor of  Dresden,  notified,  in  a  proclaihation 
to  the  Saxon  authorities,  that  in  virtue  of 
a  convention,  concluded  on  the  28th  of 
September,  at  Vienna,  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  concert  with  Austria 
and  E  norland,  had  directed,  that  the  ad- 
mi  nistratiou  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
3hoald  be  placed  in  the  nands  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Prussia.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  the  government  of  the  country 
was  to  be  consigned  to  persons  provided 
with  proper  powers  by  his  Prussian  mar 
jesty,  in  order  thus  to  effectuate  the  union 
of  Saxony  with  Prussia,  which  would  soon 
take  place  in  a  manner  more  formal  and 
solemn.  It  was  further  announced,  on  the 
same  authority,  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Frederick  William  to  incorporate 
Saxony  with  his  estates  as  a  province,  but 
to  unite  it  to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  ;  to  change  nothing  in 
its  constitution ;  but  to  preserve  it  for  ever  in 
its  integrity  under  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  appearance  of  this  document  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  his  majesty,  Fre- 
derick Augustus,  King  of  Saxony,  feelings 
of  srief  and  astonishment;  and  on  the  4th 
of  November  he  issued  a  declaration  from 
Frederickfeld,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the 
magnanimity  and  justice  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  announced  his  firm  resolution 
never  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of  his 
people.  **  The  conservation  and  consolida- 
tion of  legitimate  dynasties,"  says  the 
Saxon  declaration,  **  was  the  mnd  object 
of  the  war  which  has  been  so  nappily  ter- 


Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  JN^^rfeA—Coiint  S.  Mar- 
tnno,  from  Sardinia ;  the  Prince  of  Rocco  Romana, 
and  the  Duke  of  Carapo  Chiaro,  from  Ma|)let ; 
Cardinal  Gonnlvi,  from  the  Pope ;  the  Commander 
Rufii>»  and  the  Duke  of  Sero  Capriola,  for  Sicily. 

Statet  of  Lombard^.— The  Marquis  Malaspina 
di  Somaiaro,  Deputy  from  PSvia;  the  Maiquis 
Lui|p  Cavhani,  from  Mantua;  Count  GioMppe 
Pielio  Pono,  fromComo ;  Marquit  Luigi  Dati ;  and 
Count  Mortcelli  Strada,  from  Cremona;  Count 
Silvio  Martirugo,  and  Mr.  Giacinto  Mompiacci, 
fiom  Breecia. 

Minor  German  S(ata»^-Mt,  Von  Gagom,  for 
Omnge  Nanau ;  Mr.  Von  Gartner,  aa  Envov  from 
thlrty-«ix  German  Princes;  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar ;  the  Prince  of  Salm  Kyrburg ;  Mi^r  Von 
Zohel,  for  Saxe  Coburg ;  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Meeblenburg  Struhtx ;  Mr.  Von  Marshal,  for  the 
duchy  of  Nanau;  Mr.  Gunther  Von  Berg,  for  the 
priDcipality  of  Schaumberg ;  Mr.  Von  Ktrchbauer, 
Sir  Hohenxollem  Beigmaringen;  the  Baron  Von 
Oerzen,  for  Mechlenburg  Strelitz;  Count  Munster, 
for  Hanover ;  and  the  Senator  Hach,  for  Lubec. 

Far  ^S^mmy.— Count  Von  Elding.  Mr.  Von  Gen- 
dorC  and  Counaellor  Von  Gortz 

Far  Anuria.— Field-Marshal  Prince  Wrede. 

For  Wirfemberg^-CoQUt  Von  Gorlits,  Coun- 
sellor Von  Degen,  Secretary  Pleiffer,  and  Count 
Von  Sonlheim. 

For  5wi(xer2afMf.— Messrs.  Laharpe  and  Renger. 
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minated :  the  coalesced  powers  accordingly 
repeatedly  proclaimed,  m  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that,  far  remoyed  from  every  plan 
of  conquest  and  aggrrandizemcnt,  they  had 
only  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe.  Saxony,  in  par- 
ticular, received  the  most  positive  assur 
ances  that  iter  integrity  would  be  main- 
tained. The  integrity  essentially  includes 
the  conservation  of  the  dynasty  for  which 
the  nation  has  publicly  manifested  its  con- 
stant attachment,  and  the  unanimous  wish 
to  be  re-united  to  its  sovereign.  ^*It  is 
therefore  before  the  cong^ress  of  Vienna, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,"  says  the 
declaration,  in  conclusion,  **  that  w*e  protest 
against  the  intention  manifested  by  the 
court  of  Prussia,  of  provisionally  occupy- 
in?  our  Saxon  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
publicly  reiterate  the  declaration,  com 
municated  some  time  ago  to  the  allied 
courts,  that  we  will  never  consent  to  the 
cession  of  the  states  inherited  from  oar 
ancestors,  and  that  we  will  never  accept 
of  aiw  indemnity  or  equivalent  that  may 
be  ofl^red  to  us." 

Staggered  by  this  energetic  remon- 
strance, and  aware  that  the  crime  of  ad- 
hering to  Bonaparte,  for  which  the  King 
of  Saxony  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  here* 
ditary  dominions,  had,  in  turn,  been  com- 
mitted by  all  the  sovereigns  assembled  at 
Vienna,  the  congress  began  to  pause ;  and 
the  courts  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
though  they  had  agreed  to  the  provisional 
occupation  of  Saxony  by  Prussian  troops, 
considered  its  final  possession  as  still  open 
to  discussion  and  mture  arrangement. 

The  ffrand  object  professed  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  was  to  restore  Europe  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  stood  pievious  to  the  French  revolption ; 
not  only  to  protect  the  smaller  states  against 
the  ambition  and  power  of  France,  but  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  future  wars,  and 
to  bestow  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  ffreat 
political  community  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed quarter  of  the  fflobe,  a  greater  portion 
of  national  and  individual  security,  inde- 
pendence, and  happiness,  than  it  had  ever 
hitherto  enjoyed.  Having  traced  all  the 
calamities  of  Europe  to  that  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion by  which  Napoleon  had  been  actuated, 
and  which  had  led  him  to  seize  upon  and 
to  partition  neighbouring  states  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  would  now  repudiate 
that  first  example  of  spoliation  which 
has  served  as  an  excuse  for  many  of'  his 
acts  of  injustice,  and  that  they  would 
restore  Poland  to  her  national  indepen- 
dence. From  the  partition  of  that  country 
in  the  year  1793  and  1795,  conseouences 
had  resulted,  not  only  to  those  who  had 
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participated  in  the  spoil,  but  to  all  the 
Kingdoms  and  states  oy  which  they  were 
surrounded,  which  were  little  anticipated 
at  the  time  when  that  event  took  place, 
and  which  seemed  to  establish  the  opinion, 
that  there  is  a  political,  as  well  as  a  moral 
retribution.  It  became  therefore  the  in- 
cumbent duty  of  the  sovereigns  to  whose 
dominions  the  territory  of  Poland  was  an- 
nexed, to  erase  every  vestige  of  an  act  of 
injustice  which  had  infused  its  deadly 
poison  so  deeply  and  so  widely ;  to  seize 
with  avidity  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  prove  that  they 
warred  not  against  the  person,  but  against 
the  principles  of  Napoleon ;  and  to  show 
that  they  were  resolved  to  make  all  the 
atonement  in  their  power  for  this  great  po- 
litical error,  by  a  practical  confession  of 
their  misdeeds  in  the  restoration  of  Poland. 
Such  an  act  of  magnanimity  all  Europe 
would  have  applauded,  and  its  fame  would 
have  extended  to  future  ages.  On  these 
flprounds,  as  well  as  on  many  others^  it  was 
desirable  to  invest  Poland  with  a  real  inde- 
pendence ;  but  this  object,  if  it  ever  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
failed  to  terminate  in  any  practical  result. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  congress  was 
to  recognise  a  new  reffal  title  annexed  to 
the  British  crown,  and  to  confirm  to  Han- 
over the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  Count  Munster,  the  Hanoverian 
minister  of  state,  presented  a  note  to  the 
Austrian  and  other  ministers,  assembled  at 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
declaration  of  the  prince-reeent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover,  regarding  the  title 
.  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  elector  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man empire.  The  title  of  elector,  it  was 
observed,  had  been  rendered  unsuitable  to 
present  circumstances,  by  the  sixth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  it  was 
agreed— *Uhat  the  states  of  Germany 
should  remain  independent,  and  joined  in 
a  federal  union.'*  On  this  ground,  several 
of  the  powers  concurring  in  the  treaty  had 
invited  the  prince-regent  to  renounce  the 
ancient  title,  and  in  its  stead  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  by  which  the  arrangements 
required  for  the  future  welfare  of  Germany 
would  be  facilitated.  The  declaration  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  all  the  ancient  elec- 
tors, and  the  house  of  Wirtemberg,  having 
erected  their  states  into  kingdoms,  the 
prince-regent  could  not  deroffate  from  the 
rank  which  Hanover  had  held  under  the 
bouse  of  Brunswick  Lunenbur^h,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  m  Europe 
before  the  subversion  of  the  German  em- 
pire ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  resolved 
to  erect  his  provinces,  formerly  the  coun- 
try of  Hanover,  into  a  kingdom,  and  to  as- 


sume for  its  sovereign  the  title  of  Kin^  of 
Hanover.  As  an  act  of  grace,  the  prutce 
regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  be 
huf  of  the  new  king,  invested  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  power  of  fonuing  them- 
selves into  a  general  diet  by  means  of 
representatives,  and  appointed  the  15th  of 
December  as  the  day  on  which  the  high 
council  of  the  nation  should,  for  the  Brsi 
time,  assemble.  Thus,  in  Hanover,  as  in 
several  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  events 
which  produced,  as  well  as  those  which 
contributed  to  destroy,  the  French  revola- 
tionary  spirit,  have  conferred  lasting  ad- 
vantages on  the  people,  and  have  convinced 
rulers  that  both  their  interest  and  their  duty 
consists  in  benefiting  and  enlightening 
their  people,  and  in  confiding  to  them  a 
due  participation  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs. 

While  the  sreater  part  of  the  subordi- 
nate states  of  Sie  European  continent  were 
waiting  in  suspense,  and  under  provisional 
occupation,  the  decision  of  the  congres- 
sional assembly  convened  at  Vienna,  the 
Swiss  confederacy  was  employed  in  set- 
tling, at  a  national  diet,  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  hereafter  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent community.  On  the  8th  of  ^p- 
tember,  the  federal  compact  w^as  sigfned  at 
Zurich  by  the  deputies  of  all  the  nineteen 
cantons ;  and  by  this  constitution  the  prin- 
ciple was  acknowledged,  that  there  should 
no  longer  be  any  subject  in  Switzerland, 
or  in  other  terms,  that  no  particular  class 
of  citizens  of  a  canton  should  enjoy  exclu- 


pos- 


sive  riffhts  or  privilege. 

In  Italy,  the  territories  formerly 
sessed  by  the  sovereign  house  of  Sardinia, 
were  restored  to  Victor  Emanuel ;  and  by 
a  protocol,  signed  in  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, on  the  14th  of  December,  the  territory 
forming,  before  the  French  revolutionary 
wars,  the  venerable  republic  of  Genoa,  was 
definitively  united  to  the  states  of  his  Sar- 
dinian majesty.  The  annexation  of  all  the 
other  districts  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  the 
Austrian  dominion,  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course;  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  so  long  the  mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic, seemed  doomed  to  become  a  maritime 
dependency  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  whom  the  subver- 
sion of  the  French  empire  under  the  Na- 
poleon dynasty  restored  to  their  dominions, 
no  one  appears  to  have  resumed  his  autho- 
rity with  a  firmer  resolution  to  exercise  his 
prerogatives  to  their  former  extent,  than 
Pope  Pius  VII.  In  his  proclamation,  is- 
sued at  Cezena,  on  the  6tn  of  May,  previ- 
ously to  his  return  to  Rome,  his  holiness 
applied  to  himself  the  ancient  title  of 
**  Uod's  vicar  on  earth,*'  and  spoke  of  his 
temporal  sovereignty  as  essentially  coa- 
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nected  with  his  spiritual  sapremacy.  On 
resomiDi^  his  functions,  one  of  ms  first 
acsts  was  the  public  restoration  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  promulgation  of  an  edict  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  monastic  communi- 
ties. Thus,  after  an  interregnum  of  five 
years,  the  papal  power  again  resumed  its 
w^of^ted  activity ;  but  neither  the  character 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  warrants  the  expectation,  that 
the  see  of  Rome  will  again  be  restored  to  its 
former  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Although  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VlL 
to  his  kinffdom  was  hailed  by  the  general 
voice  of  ttie  Spanish  nation,  yet  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  this  unanimity  was 
only  external,  and  that  two  discordant 
parties  existed,  one  consisting  of  those 
who  supported  the  political  reforms  that 
had  taken  ulace,  and  the  other  of  those 
who  either  decidedly  opposed,  or  who  only 
give  them  a  feigned  and  hollow  counter 
nance.  Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  entered 
Spain,  before  it  was  discovered  to  which 
party  he  meant  to  attach  himself.  The 
re-establishment  of  civil  and  reliffious  ty- 
ranny, if  possible,  more  complete  and 
firm  than  it  had  existed  before  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  was  his  favourite  object ; 
all  the  labours  of  the  cortes  for  the  liberty 
of  their  country  were  overthrown;  aha 
those  men  who  had  been  most  instrumen- 
tal in  achieving  the  liberation  of  Spain, 
and  to  whom  consequently  bo^  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people  owed  the  greatest 
obligations,  were  treated  with  cruelty  and 
injustice.  By  a  strange  perversion  of 
every  feeling  of  gratitude  and  honour,  the 
restored  monarch  seemed  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  Spain  had  been  polluted  oy 
those  statesmen  and  warriors  who  stood 
forth  in  his  cause ;  while  he  took  into  his 
confidence  many  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and  no- 
minated to  the  head  of  his  ministry  the 
Dnc  de  San  Carlos,  the  person  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  .Valency.  To  crown  this  ab- 
horrent tyranny,  a  decree  was  published  at 
Madrid,  dated  the  Sist  of  July,  re-estab- 
lishing the  supreme  council  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  all  its  other  tribunals,  in  all 
their  power,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordonnances  in  force  in  1808 ! 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
nation  under  these  circumstances!  Did 
they  manfully  assert  their  liberties  1  Did 
that  genuine  and  enlightened  love  of  inde- 
pendence, for  which  they  had  obtained 
credit  while  resisting  the  tyranny  of  Bona- 
parte, rouse  them  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 

t'erdinand,  or  loudly  to  express  their  dis-  .  ^^  rt,eSpMiirf»  colonie.  in  America,  except 
approbation  of  his  proceedings  t  Far  firom  the  Weei  IndkWands.  have  long  since  estabuiihr 
n :  they  in  general  applauded  all  his  mea- 1  ed  their  independence.—W.  G. 


sures,  and  hailed  the  suppression  of  the 
cortes,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  in- 
quisition, with  as  much  fervour  as  they 
had  dismayed  on  the  restoration  of  their 
kinff.  To  complete  the  ingratitude  of 
Ferainand,  he  imputed  the  schisms  of  his 
subjects  to  the  *' sojournment  of  foreign 
troops  of  different  sects  among  them,*' 
and  interposed  all  the  obstacles  in  his 
power  affainst  the  introduction  of  Bri- 
tish produce  and  manufactures  into  his 
kingdom.  Such  conduct,  though  revolt- 
ing to  every  ffenerous  and  enlightened 
mind,  may  not  be  without  its  advantages ; 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  are 
advancing  in  their  way  to  independence,* 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  Uiat  they  should 
surrender  their  infant  liberties  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  government  as  that  estab- 
lished in  the  mouer  country  by  King  Fer- 
dinand. 

Hitherto,  the  Prince  of  the  Brazild  has 
not  returned  to  Portugal :  but  in  the  mean 
time,  that  country  under  the  regency  go- 
vernment seems  disposed  to  derive  benefit 
from  her  past  sufferings ;  and  the  Brazils 
are'  advancing,  though  with  a  slow  and 
hesitating  step,  in  political  and  commer- 
cial importance. 

In  tne  grand  settlement  of  Europe, 
which  became  the  object  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers, after  they  had  expelled  from  his  throne 
the  person  whose  ambitious  plans  had  so 
long  been  employed  in  overthrowing  all 
former  barriers,  there  were  few  points 
more  important  than  the  adjustment  of  the 
future  condition  of  the  ten  Belnc  pro- 
vinces, usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Netherlands.  Modem 
history  is  filled  with  the  wars  and  negotia- 
tions of  which  the  disputed  possession  of 
these  rich  and  fertile  countries  formed  the 
source;  they  were  among  the  first  con- 
quests of  the  French  from  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  revolutionary  wars;  and 
they  had  been  declared  integral  parts  of 
the  French  empire.  When  France  was  to 
be  reduced  to  ner  former  limits,  and  Hol- 
land restored  to  its  pristine  independence, 
the  disposal  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands 
became  a  matter  of  immediate  urgency. 
On  the  principle  of  restitution,  there  could 
be  no  aoubt  Uiat  ^ey  reverted  to  the 
Austrian  dominion ;  and  provisional  pos- 
session of  them  was  connded  to  an  Aus- 
trian genera],  as  military  governor.  But 
the  Emperor  Francis,  like  his  imperial 

Sredecessor,  wished  to  divest  himself  of  a 
etached  territory  which  had  long  been 
rather  a  burthen  than  an  advantage,  and 
the  future  defence  of  which  could  be  se- 
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cured  only  by  a  strong  and  expensive  line 
of  fortresses.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
a  change  in  the  occupation  of  these  pro- 
yinces,  had  come  early  under  deliberation 
in  the  councils  of  the  allied  powers ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  a  proclamation  was 
put  forth  by  Baron  de  Vincent,  the  Aus- 
trian governor,  by  which  the  people  were 
informed  that  Belgium  was  to  be  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Prince  of 
the  Netherlands.  **This  union,*'  says 
the  general,  **  cemented  as  it  is  by  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  a  reciprocity  of  interests, 
and  secured  by  the  firmest  (guarantees  that 
human  power  can  impart,  will  be  rendered 
indissoluble."  The  same  sentiments  were 
reiterated  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  assured  his  new 
subjects  that  the  destination  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  only  a  part  of  a  system  by 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  intended  to  en- 
sure to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  long  period 
of  prosperity  and  repose.  The  countiy  as 
far  as  the  Maese  was  now  evacuated  by 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops.  Eng- 
lish corps,  and  Germans  in  British  pay, 
poured  mto  Brussels  and  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  became 


manifest  that  Great  Britain  meant  to  take 
upon  herself  the  chief  shwe  in  securing 
the  Belgian  frontier  till  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  a  treaty  was  form- 
ed by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Prince- 
re^nt  of  England  and  the  SoTereign 
Pnnce  of  the  rietherlands,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  Great  Britain  should 
retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dementia, 
Essequibo,  vod  Berbice ;  and  that  Batavia, 
and  u\  the  rest  of  the  conquests  made 
from  the  Dutch,  during  the  late  war,  name- 
ly, Surinam,  Curaooa,  and  St^Eustatia, 
should  be  restored  to  them.  Ceyloa,  as 
being  ceded  to  England  before  the  war, 
was  to  remain  in  her  possession. 

To  consummate  the  important  history 
of  the  year  1814— ^ne  of  the  most  moment- 
ous epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  during 
a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  feverish  truce  of  Amiens, 
a  general  peace  prevailed  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  for 
the  present  closed. 
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WeMein  Siatea— Siege  of  Fort  Wayne— Expeditiooa  of  Generale  Tupper  and  Hopkins— Northern 
Anny— Aflair  of  Queenstown— Operations  of  General  Smyth— Naval  Events— Cruise  of  Commo- 
dore Rodaere— Capture  of  the  Alert— Escape  of  the  Constitution— Capture  of  the  Guerriere— of  the 
Frolic— of  the  Macedonian— of  the  Java. 


While  eyery  nation  of  Europe,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Tagns,  had  by  turns  experi- 
enced ^e  miseries  of  war,  the  United 
States  of  America,  separated  by  an  im- 
mense ocean  from  the  intri^es  and  ambi- 
tion of  monarchs,  caltivatea  the  arts  and 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  union,  one  of  the 
happiest  that  human  wisdom  ever  devised, 
had,  by  vesting  the  solid  power  of  go- 
yemment  in  the  people,  secured  them  from 
the  operation  of  many  of  the  fruitful 
causes  of  foreign  war.  The  family  com- 
pacts of  kings,  the  ambition  of  military 
monarchs,  the  desire  of  upholding  or  oyer- 
tnming  particular  dynasties,  motiyes  which 
haye  so  often  deluged  Europe  in  blood, 
are  fortunately  unknown  and  unfelt  in  a 
republic.  The  expensiyeness  of  war,  the 
cost  of  which  in  the  end  falls  always  upon 
the  people,  is  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of 
other  reasons,  to  deter  them,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  from  playing  at 
that  brilliant  and  seductiye  game.  In  the 
French  reyolution,  therefore,  the  citizens 
of  the  American  republic  saw  nothing  to 
induce  a  departure  from  their  pacific  atti- 
tude. They  had  no  interests  to  sustain  in 
requiring  the  continuance  of  monarchy  in 
France,  nor  any  passions  to  gratify  at  the 
expense  of  that  unfortunate  country ;  and 
although,  from  a  knowled^  of  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  they  wished  others  to 
partake  of  it,  yet  they  did  not  consider  it 
mcumbent  upon  them,  with  an  untried 
constitution,  and  deficient  means,  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  champions  of  French  emanci- 
pation. The  determination  of  remaining 
at  peace  was  maintained  through  a  series 
of  aggression  and  insult  from  England  and 
France,  which  would  haye  dnyen  any 
other  nation,  less  prudent  and  calculating, 
to  hostilities.  It  began  to  be  eyident, 
howeyer,  that  America  had  reached  the 
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utmost  limits  of  endurance.  The  system 
of  restriction  upon  her  own  commerce,  of 
embargoes,  ana  non-intercourse,  and  non- 
importation, had  been  tried  in  yain,  and 
nothing  was  leA  but  an  appeal  to  the  last 
resort  of  nations.  The  French  decrees 
had  insulted  her  dignity  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  fVirnishra  a  justifiable  and  suf- 
ficient ^ound  of  war ;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally inoperatiye,  from  the  maritime  situ- 
ation of  tnat  country ;  and  had  war  been 
declared  against  her,  it  would  from  the 
same  cause  haye  been  merely  nominal. 
The  injuries  receiyed  from  England  were 
both  more  numerous  and  more  flagrant. 
The  causes  of  complaint  against  that 
country  resolyed  themselyes  into  four :  the 
yexatious  arrests  and  search  of  American 
yessels — ^the  impressment  of  American 
seamen — the  extension  of  the  system  of 
blockade^and  the  rigorous  execution  of 
the  orders  in  council.  The  rise  and  pro- 
ves of  these  ajgrgressions  haye  been  no- 
ticed in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work ;  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  after  en- 
duringr  for  years  eyery  species  of  outrage 
upon  Its  commerce  and  dignity,  America 
terminated  the  dispute  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812, 
the  act  declaring  which,  passed  the  senate 
by  a  yote  of  nineteen  to  thirteen,  and  the 
house  of  representatiyes  by  seyenty-nine 
to  thirty-nine. 

Party  spirit,  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tant of  a  free  goyemment,  raged  at  this  pe- 
riod with  great  yiolence  in  the  republic. 
The  diyision  of  opinion  had  been  of  long 
standing,  but  turned  now  upon  the  propri- 
ety of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  goyem- 
ment in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  By 
the  party  who  styled  themselyes  federal- 
ists, eyery  measure  of  opposition  or  de- 
fence against  the  encroachments  of  Eng- 
land had  been  systematically  condemned ; 
and  while  at  one  period  they  ridiculed  the 
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pacific  and  self-denying  expedients  of  em- 
oargoes  and  non-importations,  and  called 
loudly  for  more  energetic  measures ;  at  a 
subsequent  time,  when  liostilities  were  ap- 
proaching, they  contended  with  equal 
warmth  that  sufficient  causes  of  war  did  not 
exist.  This  inconsistency,  and  their  uni« 
form  and  undeTiating  system  of  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  toe  government,  with 
their  apparent  insensibility  to  the  insults 
receirea  from  England,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  censure  of  posterity.  In  theii  zeal 
to  obtain  the  places  of  their  opponents, 
they  appear  too  often  to  have  forgotten  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  to  have  been 
disposed  to  sacrifice  its  best  interests  at 
the  shrine  of  ambition  or  revenge.  The 
republican,  or  democratic  part^,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  in  possession  of  the  reins 
of  government,  which  they  had  held  since 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presi- 
dency in  the  year  1801.  They  were  ac- 
cused by  their  political  opponents  of  a  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  the  French  em- 
peror, in  compliance  with  whose  wishes 
they  now,  it  was  said,  endeavoured  to  in- 
volve the  republic  in  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land. No  proofs,  however,  were  adduced 
of  any  preconcert  between  the  American 
government  and  that  of  France ;  and  it  is 
Uie  duty  of  an  impartial  historian  to  add, 
that  the  tenor  of  all  the  ofilcial  papers  pub- 
lished exhibits  the  utmost  fairness  and 
openness  of  conduct  towards  both  belli- 
gerants. 

The  exasperation  of  party  feelincrs  led 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
to  an  event  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
disgraceful  nature.  ^  A  political  journal 
called  the  Federal  Republican,  published 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  had  distmguished 
itself  by  its  uniform  and  violent  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  government,  and 
thus  rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
who  were  warm  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration. On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
June,  on  which  day  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  recent  declaration  of  war  had  ap- 
peared in  its  columns,  the  printing  office 
of  the  newspaper  was  attacked  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  the  types,  books,  and 
furniture  destroyed.  The  outrage  became 
immediately  the  subject  of  legal  investi- 
gation, and  the  publication  of  the  paper 
was  suspended  for  a  short  period,  when  it 
was  resumed  at  Georgetown,  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Journal,  however,  apparently  determined 
to  persevere  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal 
rignts,  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  wiA  a 
number  of  his  friends,  who  were  provided 
with  weapons  and  means  of  defence,  took 
A  house  in  that  city  from  which  a  paper 


containing  violent  and  inflammatory  re- 
marks was  issued  on  the  d8th  of  July.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  a  number  of  tK>y8 
collected  in  front  of  ue  house,  and  by 
9  o'clock  a  considerable  mob  had  assem- 
bled. Stones  were  thrown  at  the  win- 
dows, and  attempts  made  to  force  the  door. 
A  volley  was  then  fired  from  within,  by 
which  one  man  was  killed,  and  sever^ 
wounded.  This  event  greatly  irritated  the 
populace,  who  brought  up  a  carronade  with 
the  intention  of  battering  the  house ;  but 
some  of  the  police  and  other  respectable 
citizens  having  interposed,  the  garrison 
agreed  to  surrender,  on  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection, and  were  escorted  to  the  jail  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  a  de- 
tachment of  militia  was  called  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  jail ;  but  such 
was  the  disposition  of  the  people,  that  a 
very  small  number  assembled,  and  there 
being  no  appearance  of  tumult,  they  were 
soon  afterwards  dismissed.  Soon  after 
dark,  however,  a  crowd  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  prison,  with  an  apparent 
determination  of  inflicting  exempluy  pun- 
ishment on  the  oflfenders.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  mayor 
or  the  city,  they  succeeded  in  forcing  ad- 
mittance, and  rushed  upon  the  objects  of 
their  fury.  Several  of  the  prisoners  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  but  the  greater  part 
were  severely  beaten  or  wounded,  and 
General  Lingan,  a  grayheaded  veteran  of 
the  revolution,  expired  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  sanguinary  assailants.  For  the 
credit  of  the  republic,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  event  could  be  blotted  for  ever  from 
her  annals.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
the  comer-stone  of  freedom,  in  modem 
times,  and  however  violent  or  unpatriotic 
the  lan^age  of  the  editors  of  the  Federal 
Republican  might  have  been,  no  excuse 
can  be  oflfered  for  the  outraffe  upon  law 
and  humanity  that  ensued.  The  conduct 
of  the  city  police  appears  to  have  been 
timid  and  undecided,  and  no  doubt  can 
exist,  that  if  proper  legal  measures  had 
been  resorted  to,  this  disgraceful  scene 
might  have  been  effectually  prevented. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  narrative  of  the 
events  which  succeeded  the  declaration  of 
war,  it  is  proper  to  taJce  a  brief  view  of  the 
means  possessed  by  the  government  of 
prosecuting  it.  From  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  to  the 
year  1808,  the  whole  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  consisted  of  no  more 
than  three  thousand  men.  In  the  lattei 
year,  an  augmentation  of  6000  men  was 
directed ;  but  no  further  addition  was  made 
to  this  force,  until  a  short  time  previous  to 
hostilities.    On  the  1 1th  of  Janiiaiy,  1812, 
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an  act  wag  pasaed,  aathorixing  the  preai- 
dent  to  raiae  ten  regimenta  of  infantry,  two 
of  artillery,  and  one  of  the  liffht  dragoona ; 
making  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  to  be  enlisted  for  five  years.  On  the 
6th  of  the  following  month,  an  act  author- 
izing the  president  to  accept  the  services 
of  any  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding 
fifty  thousand,  was  passed  into  a  law ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  April,  authority  was  given 
him  to  call  upon  the  governors  of  the  re- 
spective statea,  for  their  quotas  of  militia, 
one  hundred  thousand  of  whom,  were  di- 
rected to  be  held  in  readiness  for  service. 
A  large  nominal  force  was  thus  created, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  existed  only  in 
name.  Of  the  regular  troops,  scarcely  one- 
fourth  could  have  been  enlisted  when  hos- 
tilities commenced ;  and  these  were  neces- 
sarily raw  and  undisciplined.  Few,  even 
of  the  ofiicers,  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  war.  Most  of  those  who  had 
served  in  the  revolution  were  no  more,  and 
in  the  long  period  of  peace  which  had 
elapsed,  litUe  opportunity  was  offered  of 
an  acquisition  ot  military  science.  Of  the 
volunteers,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
expected  number  came  forward,  and  the 
embodyinff  and  organization  of  the  militia, 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience. Most  of  the  systems  by 
which  the  militia  of  the  different  states 
were  regulated,  were  injudicious  and  de- 
fective. Both  ofiicers  and  men  were  un- 
disciplined, and  so  short  was  their  term 
of  service,  that  they  had  barely  time  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  military  knowledge,  when  their 
places  were  supplied  by  others,  who  had 
the  same  course  of  instruction  to  go  through. 
More  serious  difliculties,  however,  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  militia  of  some  of  the 
eastern  states.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  congress  power 
*'  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,*'*  and 
declares  that  the  president  shall  be  **  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.''!  F'0">  ^^^  construction 
given  to  these  articles  by  the  national,  and 
most  of  the  state  governments,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  power  of  determining  when 
the  exigencies  existed  in  which  the  militia 
were  to  be  called  forth,  was  vested  in  con- 
vrress,  and  that  the  right  of  commanding 
the  whole  militia  being  gfiven  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  right  of  commanding  a  portion 
of  it  equallv  belonged  to  him,  which  power 
he  might  lawfally  delegate  to  any  other 
officer,  provided  he  were  not  inferior  in 

•  Article  l.seet  viii.        t  Article  S.  Mct  iL 


rank  to  the  commander  of  the  draAed  mi- 
litia. A  different  view,  however,  of  the 
case  was  taken  by  the  governors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Islakid, 
in  which  they  were  supported  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judges  of  tne  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts.  They  maintained  that 
the  state  governments  had  a  right  to  exer- 
cise a  discretion  on  the  subject  of  calling 
forth  the  militia,  and  to  determine  when 
the  necessity  existed;  and  while  it  was 
admitted  that  the  president  had  the  power 
of  commanding,  it  present,  it  was  aenied 
that  he  could  constitutionally  devolve  the 
command  upon  another.  The  arguments 
by  which  these  opinions  were  supported, 
were  more  specious  than  solid :  the  dan- 
ger of%  consolidation  of  the  militia  in  the 
bands  of  an  ambitious  leader  was  dwelt 
upon,  while  the  more  immediate  and  urgent 
danger  of  invasion  and  devastation  was 
overlooked.  The  militia  of  these  states 
were  therefore  withheld  from  the  public 
service  at  this  important  crisis,  by  men 
who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  threaten  the  wnole  national  fabric 
with  dissolution. 

At  the  moment  when  America  declared 
war  against  the  most  powerful  maritime 
state  in  the  world,  her  own  naval  force  did 
not  include  a  single  ship  of  the  line  ;*  and 
the  utter  annihilation  of  her  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels  was  confidently  predicted 
in  England.  Even  in  America,  little  hope 
was  entertained  of  an  acquisition  of  gloiy 
from  a  contest  with  the  vessels  of  a  nation 
which  had  obtained  for  some  time  the  un- 
disputed sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  hoih  by 
its  numerical  force  and  the  skill  and  valour 
of  its  seamen;  and  however  great  the 
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biarery  of  the  American  sailors,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  wanting  in  that  discipline 
which  their  adrersariee  had  acquired  by 
their  frequent  wars. 

To  the  operations  therefore  of  the  land 
forces,  the  public  attention  was  at  first 
more  particmarly  directed.  The  territorr 
of  Canada,  the  only  part  of  the  British 
empire  which  could  at  this  period  be  eon- 
Teniently  assailed  by  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  had  been  for  some  time  threaten- 
ed with  invasion.  The  capture  of  that 
province  had  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
many  American  orators,  and  the  design  of 
invading  it  was  openly  aVowed  in  Congress 
long  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  British  government  had  therefore 
ample  opportunity  to  put  it  in  a  state  of 
complete  defence,  ana  to  supply  it  with 
regular  troops  from  England,  independent 
ofihe  local  militia  and  volunteers,  of  which 
no  inconsiderable  force  might  be  assembled. 
The  American  troops,  destined  for  the  in- 
Tasion  of  Canada  from  the  northwestern 
frontier,  amounted  to  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men;  one  half  of  whom  were 
drafted  militia  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-general Hull  of  the  regular  army. 
After  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  this  of- 
ficer arrived  with  his  army  at  Detroit  on  the 
5th  of  July;  and  on  the  12th,  crossed  the 
river  which  divides  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan from , Upper  Canada,  without  opposi- 
tion, and  fizea  his  head-quarters  at  Sand- 
wich. From  this  place,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
inviting  them  to  remain  at  their  homes, 

Sromismg  them  freedom  and  protection; 
at  threatening  a  war  of  extermination,  in 
case  of  the  employment  of  the  Indian  tribes 
by  the  British  government.  The  toma- 
hawk, however,  had  been  already  raised 
by  the  savages,  who,  in  this  war  as  well 
as  in  that  of  me  revolution,  were  subsidised 
by  the  enemy,  who  appears  to  have  used 
no  effort  to  restrain  their  vindictive  cruel- 
ty. In  consequence  of  a  fatal  and  censur- 
able neglect  in  the  general  government  or 
its  officers,  they  had  already  been  success- 
ful in  an  important  enterprise.  Fort  Michi- 
limackinac,  situated  on  Lake  Huron,  the 
most  northern  military  post  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  found  of  great  ser- 
Tjce  in  overawing  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
vicinity,  was  surprised  on  the  17th  of  July 
by  a  large  body  of  British  and  savages, 
and  its  commander,  who  was  igrnorant  of 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  This  unfortunate 
event  had  a  material  Influence  on  the  opera- 
tions of  General  Hull,  by  deciding  most  of 
the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter  to  hos- 
lities  with  the  United  States. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army  had  lain  inactive  at  Sand- 
wich.   On  the  16th,  Colonel  Cass,  with 
about  300  men,  advanced  to  the  river  Anx 
Canards*  within  fire  miles  of  Mald«a, 
where  he  found  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy 
posted  for  the  defence  of  the  bridge.     He 
immediately  attacked,  them,  and  after  a 
short  conflict,  drove  th^m  across  the  rirer 
with  some  loss.      He  then  returned    to 
camp,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  returned, 
destroyed  the  bridge,  and  thrown  np  an 
intrenchroent  on  the  south  bank   of^  the 
river.    From  this  period,  do  movement 
was  made  in  advance  by  the  American  ge- 
neral.   Instead  of  planting  his  standard  on 
on  the  walls  of  Maiden,  be  began  to  find 
his  own  situation  a  critical  one.     His  ad- 
vance to  Sandwich  without  leaving  in  his 
rear  detachments  sufiieiently  strong  to  keep 
open  a  communication  vnth  the  country 
from  which  his  supplies  were  to  be  drawn, 
was  a  radical  error.    The  only  practicable 
road   which   led  from  the  settlements  in 
Ohio  to  ^e  American  head-quarters,  passed 
through  Brownstown,  almost  within  can- 
non shot  of  Maiden,  and  wa«,  therefore, 
completely  under  the  command  of  the  ene- 
my.   Early  in  Au^st,  information  was 
received  at  Sandwich,  that  an  escort  of 
provisions  had  arrived  at  the  Rirer  Raisin 
on  its  way  to  camp,  and  that  a  detachment 
of  British  and  savages  had  crossed  to 
Brownstown  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing it.     Mai  or  Vanhom,  of  the  Ohio  yolun- 
teers,  was  then  despatched  with  about  two 
hundred  men,  to  open  the  communication. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Brownstown  he  fell  into 
an  ambuscade,  the  consequence  of  hia  dis- 
regard to  military  rules,  and  was  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  many  valuable  of- 
ficers and  men.    The  main  body  of  tbe 
American  army  had  now  recrossed  to  De- 
troit, and  evacuated  the  Canadian  tenitoiy ; 
but  its  difficulties  on  the  score  of  proviaions 
still  existed.    Another  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  on  the  8th,  to  obtain  supplies, 
by  a  detachment  of  about  600  men,  chiefly 
regulars,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Miller. 
The  enemy^s  corps,  which  was  found  posv 
ed  behind  an  intrenchment  near  Browns- 
town, was  charged  with  great  gallantry, 
defeated,  and  pursued  to  some  dwtance. 
Colonel  Miller  then  advanced  to  Browns- 
town, but  being  short  of  provisions,  he 
was  compelled  to  halt  there  until  a  supply 
could  be  obtained  from  the  camp.    On  the 
14th,  Colonel   M* Arthur  was  sent  with 
300  men,  to  endeavour  by  a  cireoitons 
route  to  open  a  communication  with  Rai- 
sin, but,  after  marching  twenty-fo«r  hoars, 
this  detachment  was  entangled  in  a  marsh, 
and  it  was  judged  expe&at  to  raCanu 
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Bat  in  the  mean  time  affairs  at  Detroit  had 
been  broaght  to  a  crisis. 

On  the  retreat  of  General  Hall,  the  Bri- 
tish army,  which  now  amounted  to  about 
1300  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Brock,  advanced  to  Sandwich,  and  erected 
batteries  opposite  to  the  America#  post, 
having  sent  in  a  summons  to  General  Hull, 
to  which  an  immediate  refusal  was  return- 
ed. Early  on  the  16th,  their  whole  force 
crossed  the  Detroit,  and  advanced  against 
the  Americans.  The  latter,  who  were  ad- 
Tantageously  posted,  appear  to  have  been 
anxious  to  encounter  the  enemy,  but  to 
their  utter  astonishment,  an  order  was  re- 
ceived from  the  commander,  directing  the 
whole  corps  to  return  within  the  fort,  where 
their  arms  were  stacked,  and  the  artillery- 
men forbidden  to  fire.  In  this  situation, 
crowded  in  a  narrow  compass,  almost 
every  ball  from  the  enemy  took  effect,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  general  ordered  a 
white  flag  to  be  hung  out  in  token  of  sur- 
render. A  capitulation  was  soon  agreed 
upon,  by  which  the  whole  armv,  including 
the  detachments  under  Colonel  M^Arthur, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  ammunition,  with  thirty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  became  the  spoils 
of  the  victors. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  endeavour  of 
the  American  forces  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Canada.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  ap- 
pears to  have  been  injudicious  at  the  out- 
set, and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  any 
officer,  much  firround  could  have  been  gain- 
ed, l^he  public  mind  in  America  was 
nevertheless  strongly  agitated  by  the  con- 
duct of  General  Hull.  A  deficiency  of 
courage,  as  well  as  of  judgment,  was  im- 
puted to  him,  and  even  the  charge  of  trea- 
son made  part  of  the  accusation,  on  which 
he  was  subsequently  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial. Alter  an  impartial  hearing,  he  was 
condemned  to  deatJi  by  the  court ;  but  in 
consideration  of  his  age  and  revolutionary 
services,  the  punishment  was  remitted  by 
the  president,  who  directed  his  name  to  be 
stricken  off  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

However  mortifying  to  the  American 
people  the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  it 
produced  no  symptoms  of  despondency, 
nor  abated  their  zeal  in  support  of  the  war. 
In  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  espe- 
cially, from  which  the  latt.  army  had  been 
chiefly  drawn,  a  desire  to  retrieve  the  cha- 
racter of  their  country,  manifested  iUelf  in 
all  classes.  Previous  to  the  surrender  of  De- 
troit, preparations  had  been  made  .in  Ohio 
for  the  formation  of  an  additional  army. 
Twelve  hundred  men,  the  remainder  of  the 
detached  militia,  were  ordeVed  to  be  imme- 
diately embodied  and  marched  to  Urban  na, 
under  Brigadier-gen erdl  Tupper.  The 
3  A 


whole  quota  of  Kentucky  consisted  of 
volunteers,  who  were  organized  into  ten 
regiments,  three  of  which,  with  the  17th 
United  States  regiment,  amounting  to- 
gether to  about  2000  men,  were  assembled 
at  Georgetown,  under  Brigadier-general 
Payne,  and  on  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Detroit  the  remaining  seven  regiments 
were  called  into  actual  service.  The 
whole  quota  of  Kentucky  was  thus  embo- 
died, and  the  chief  command  conferred 
on  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  governor 
of  the  Indiana  territory,  who  was  subse- 
quently appointed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment a  major-general  in  the  regular  army. 
To  this  force,  was  added  a  diuft  from  the 
Virginia  militia  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  one  from  Pennsylvania  of  two  thou- 
sand. A  considerable  part  of  these  forces 
being  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  a  detachment  of  five  hundred 
men  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Wayne,  an  important  post  on 
the  Little  Miami,  then  invested  by  a  body 
of  Indians ;  and  on  the  6th  of  September, 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion  for  the  same  place.  The  whole 
force,  amounting  now  to  about  two  Uiousand 
two  hundred  men,  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne 
on  the  12th,  the  besiegers  having  Precipi- 
tately retired  on  their  approach.  The 
troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Harrison  were  now  formed  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  the  ri^ht,  composed  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  militia,  were  to  ad- 
vance by  Upper  Sandusky ;  the  centre,  of 
twelve  hundred  Ohio  militia,  by  Fort 
M ^Arthur,  the  route  of  General  Hull ;  and 
the  left,  under  General  Winchester,  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Defiance,  where 
It  experienced  great  difiUculties  from  a 
want  of  provisions.  On  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, an  expedition  under  General  Tupper 
was  despatched  from  the  fort,  for  the  pur- 

Cs  of  oispersing  the  enemy.  It  retumedt 
ever,  without  effecting  its  object,  in 
consequence  of  -.want  of  energy  in  their 
commander,  and  of  subordination  in  the 
men.  The  same  oflicer  was  shortly  after- 
wards directed  to  take  command  of  the 
centre  division,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  Fort  M^Arthur,  and  there  projected  an- 
other expedition  to  the  rapias  of  Miami« 
from  which,  although  great  bravery  and 
patience  was  displayed  by  the  troops,  little 
of  importance  resulted. 

While  these  events  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  on 
Fort  Harrison,  a  post  on  the  Wabash,  in 
the  Indiana  territory,  garrisoned  by  about 
sixty  men,  under  Captain  Taylor.  The 
attack  and  defence  were  conducted  with 
unusual    obstinacy,   and    terminated    in. 
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the  retreat  of  the  assailants.  The  intelli- 
geace  of  the  iDyestment  of  this  fort,  called 
oat  a  host  of  yoluoteers  from  among  the 
brave  and  ad  venturoas  people  of  Kentucky. 
A  force  of  about  two  thousand  men  arriyed 
at  Fort  Harrison  soon  after  the  retreat  of 
the  enmny ;  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
Major-general  Hopkins,  their  commander, 
set  out  with  an  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Kickapoo  and  other  In- 
dian towns.  Such  however  was  the  in- 
subordination of  this  assemblage,  that 
after  a  few  days*  march,  they  returned, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  commander, 
without  having  seen  an  enemy.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  object,  Generu  Hopkins 
determined  upon  another  enterprise,  which 
terminated  more  successfully.  On  die  1 1  th 
of  November,  he  left  Fort  Harrison  with 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  and  completely 
destroyed  two  Indian  towns,  after  a  skir- 
mish, in  which  he  lost  about  eighteen  men. 
The  troops  then  returned  to  Fort  Harrison, 
having  conducted  themselves  with  great 
propnety. 

The  northern  frontier  was,  during  this 
period,  the  scene  of  hostilities,  which, 
though  more  honourable  to  the  American 
arms,  were  yet  hardly  less  disastrous. 
The  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  that 

Quarter  had  been  given  to  Major-general 
dearborn  of  the  regular  armvi  under  whom 
were  Brigadier-generals  Bloom  field  and 
Smyth,  the  former  of  whom  was  stationed 
at  Plattsburgh,  and  the  latter  at  Buffalo. 
The  militia  of  the  state  of  New  York  then 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  were 
commanded  by  Major-general  Van  Rensse- 
laer, and  amounted  to  abont  twenty-four 
hundred  men  most  of  whom  were  stationed 
at  Lewistown,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Niaga- 
ra. The  season  was  far  advanced,  before 
the  Americans  could  collect  and  organize  a 
sufficient  force  to  commence  military  opera- 
tions. At  length.  General  Van  Rensselaer, 
yielding  to  the  earnest  desires  of  the  niHi- 
tia,  who  threatened  to  return  to  their  homes 
if  hostilities  were  not  attempted,  determined 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  British  post  at 
Queenstovm.  The  morning  of  the  1 1th  of 
October  was  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose, 
but  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  tne  wea- 
ther the  attack  was  postponed  until  the 
13th.  At  dawn  of  that  day,  the  advanced 
party,  consisting  of  three  hundred  regulars, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Christie,  and  of  a 
like  number  of  militia,  led  by  Colonel 
Van  Rensselaer  was  embarked ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eddies  in  the  river,  the 
boats  were  in  many  instances  carried  be- 
low the  point  of  landing,  and  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  it  appeared 
had  received  intellisence  of  the  meditated 
attack,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  it. 


Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  iieverthele», 
with  about  one  hundred  men,  succeeded  is 
gainbg  the  shore,  where  he  received  seve- 
ral severe  wounds  while  encouraging  hii 
small  party  to  advance.  Shortly  after- 
wards. Colonel  Christie  landed  with  ao 
additional  force,  which  increased  this 
small  body  to  about  six  hundred  me&. 
The  enemy  was  also  powerfully  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  General  Brock  with  six 
hundred  regulars.  Notwithstanding  this 
disparity  of  force,  the  American  comman- 
der led  on  his  detachment  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  after  a  short  contest,  in  which 
General  Brock  was  mortally  woonded,  the 
British  troops  were  forced  lo  retire.  Be- 
ing reinforced  by  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
they  again  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
were  asain  routed  by  the  cool  iotrepidity 
of  the  Americans,  whose  number  was  now 
augmented  to  about  one  thousand  men. 
Considering  the  victory  now  as  gained. 
General  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  crossed 
to  the  Canadian  side  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  his  position,  again  recrossed,  to 
accelerate  the  movements  of  the  militia. 
To  his  surprise  and  mortificaUoo,  he  found 
that  a  great  majority  of  this  force,  who  bad 
before  appeared  so  eager  to  meet  the  enemy, 
now  refused  to  pass  the  boundary,  on  the 
plea  of  constitutional  privilege.  This 
disgraceful  pretext  destroyed  all  hope  of 
being  able  to  retain  the  position  at  Queens- 
town,  and  such  had  been  the  dispersion  ot 
the  boats,  that  few  could  be  found  Co  bring 
back  the  troops  already  landed.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  small  but  valiant  party 
was  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  with 
the  enemy,  who,  reinforced  by  a  strong 
body  of  regulars  and  Indians  from  Fort 
George,  had  renewed  the  attack.  At 
length,  being  driven  to  the  water^s  edge, 
and  finding  no  means  of  embarkation,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  regu- 
lars and  three  hundred  and  seventy-ei^t 
militia.  The  whole  American  loss,  in- 
cluding prisoners,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  one  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  ene- 
my was  said  by  themselves  not  to  have 
exceeded  one  hundred.  This  number  is 
however  manifestly  underrated.  The  issue 
of  the  affair  of  Qneenstown,  reflected  the 
deepest  disgrace  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
militia,  who  at  the  moment  when  their 
brethren  were  falling  under  the  supeiior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  availed  themselves 
of  their  constitutional  privilege  to  remain 
idle  on  the  American  shore.  The  honour 
of  their  country  was  however  sustained  by 
the  troops  actually  enga^d,  both  regular* 
and  militia,  who  did  their  duty  against  the 
enemy,  and  surrendered  only  when  opposi- 
tion became  hopeless.    The  loss  of  G^se- 1 
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ral  Brock  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  British 
army,  by  whom  his  brayery  and  skill  were 
higrhly  estimated.  The  American  prison- 
ers were  well  treated  by  their  Christian 
conquerors,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Indians 
towards  them  is  said  to  have  been  bar- 
barons  in  the  extreme. 

Shortly  after  this  disastrous  eyeat,  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  this  quarter  de- 
yolved  upon  General  Smyth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  this  officer  immediately 
made  preparations  for  another  expedition 
to  the  Canadian  shore.  In  a  boastful  and 
inflated  proclamation  which  he  issued  on 
the  12th  of  Noyember,  he  called  upon 
•*  the  men  of  New  York,"  by  every  motive 
which  can  actuate  freemen,  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  enterprise.  Numbers  flocked  in 
consequence  to  Kis  head-quarters,  which 
were  established  at  Buffalo  on  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  by  this  and  other 
means  a  force  of  about  4500  men  was  as- 
sembled, consisting  of  regular  troops  and 
volunteers  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Baltimore.  After  several  attempts, 
the  first  day  of  December  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  attack,  which  it  was  now  determin- 
ed should  be  made  upon  Queenstown  and 
fort  George.  When  the  embarkation  how- 
ever was  completed,  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  the  descent  was 
to  be  made,  did  not  exceed  1500.  A  coun- 
cil of  ofilcers  was  then  called,  who  decided 
unaniraoasly  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
nroceed.  The  troops  were  therefore  again 
debarked,  and  informed  that  the  invasion 
of  Canada  was  abandoned  for  the  season. 
The  caprice  of  their  commander  naturally 
excited  peat  discontent  in  the  minds  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers,  and  led  to  some 
violent*  and  irregular  proceeding's.  He 
contended,  however,  in  his  vindication,  that 
the  British  force  &r  exceeded  his  own, 
that  the  term  of  service  of  the  volunteers 
had  nearly  expired,  and  that  many  of  the 
militia  had  deserted,  or  manifested  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  mutiny. 

If  the  operations  of  the  American  land 
forces  during  this  campaign,  terminated  in 
a  manner  little  creditable  to  the  republic, 
the  issue  of  the  naval  conflicts  shed  a  blaze 
of  fflory  round  her  arms,  equally  brilliant 
and  unexpected.  The  ocean  had  been  for 
centuries  the  theatre  of  British  triumph  ; 
there,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her  poets, 
was  ^  her  home,^'  and  on  that  element  she 
was  supposed  to  be  invincible.  From  the 
days  ox  Blake,  the  republican  admiral  of 
Cromwell,  to  those  oi  Nelson,  her  Esputa- 
tion  and  skill  had  increased  in  a  rapflf  pro- 
gression, to  which  history  had  previously 
offered  no  parallel.  Navy  after  navy  had 
fallen  before  the  disciplined  valour  of  her 


j  seamen,  and  at  the  period  of  the  American 
I  war  her  vessels  rode  without  a  competitor, 
and  with  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, over  what  was  once  considered  the 
great  highway  of  nations.  Against  an 
enemy  whose  great  superiority  offorce  was 
thus  fortified  by  the  moral  influenc^e  of 
former  victories,  the  American  seamen,  un- 
tried and  unknown  to  each  other,  were 
now  to  contend,  and  there  were  few,  even 
among  the  most  sanguine,  who  did  not 
look  to  the  issue  with  apprehension.  The 
first  opportunity  for  an  encounter  between 
the  hostile  vessels,  occurred  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  A  squadron, 
composed  of  the  frigates  President,  Com- 
modore Rodgers ;  United  States,  Captain 
Decatur ;  Congress,  Captain  Smith ;  and 
sloops  of  war  Hornet  and  Argus,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  31st  of  June,  in 

3uest  of  a  convoy  of  merchantmen  from 
amaica.  On  the  24th,  a  sail  was  dis- 
covered, which  proved  to  be  the  British 
frigate  Belvidera,  of  49  guns ;  chase  was 
immediately  given  by  the  President,  which, 
however,  proved  inefiectual.  The  supe- 
rior sailing  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to 
escape,  thoujgh  not  without  some  loss, 
while  the  untorUinate  bursting  of  a  gun  on 
board  the  President,  killed  or  wounded 
sixteen  persons.  After  a  fruitless  cruise, 
which  was  continued  as  far  as  the  British 
channel,  the  squadron  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  31st  of  Au^st.  An 
event  occuned  about  the  same  period  which 
displayed  in  a  strong  light  the  confident 
presumption  of  British  officers  in  their 
own.  prowess.  The  frigate  Essex,  com- 
manded by  Captain  David  Porter,  sailed 
from  Sandy. Hook  on  the  3d  of  July.  No- 
thing of  impdrtaoce  occurred  until  the  13th 
of  August,  when*  the  Alert,  a  British  Aloop 
of  war  of  20  guns,  ran  down  on  the  Es- 
sex's quarter,  and  commenced  an  action, 
which  terminated  in  eight  minutes,  by  her 
surrender,  with  seven  feet  water  in  her 
hold.  The  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  seamen  was  shown  by  another 
event,  which  must  have  convinced  the 
British  oflkers  that  they  had  different  an- 
tagonists to  encounter,  from  those  they  had 
formerly  conquered.  The  frigate  Consti- 
tution, Captain  Hull,  being  on  a  cruise  on 
the  American  coast,  was  discovered  on  the 
17th  of  July,  and  chased  by  an  enem^r's 
squadron,  consisting  of  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
four  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner.  The 
wind  was  very  light,  and  every  expedient 
that  naval  experience  could  suggest,  was 
resorted  to  by  the  enemy,  to  get  up  to  the 
Constitution,  but  the  superior  and  admira- 
ble ^ill  of  her  officers  baffled  the  pursu- 
era,  and  after  a  chase  of  three  days,  she 
arrived  in  safety  4t  Boston. 
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From  this  port,  she  a^n  sailed  on  the 
2d  of  August,  on  a  cruise,  the  result  of 
which  has  rendered  imperishable  the  fame 
of  this  gallant  ship,  and  broke,  probably 
fbr  ever,  the  spell  of  inyincibility  which 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  British  navy. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a  vessel  was  observed  standinfir 
under  easy  sail,  and  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  British  frieate  Guerriere,  of  49 
ffuns,  a  ship  which  above  all  others  it  had 
been  the  desire  of  the  American  officers  to 
meet,  as  she  had  long  ridden  in  arrogant 
triumph  on  the  American  coast;  but  es- 
pecially as  her  commander  had  recently 
sent  in  a  challenge  to  any  of  the  American 
frigates,  requesting  in  laconic  language  the 
favour  of  *'an  interview"  witn  them. 
Both  parties  were  therefore  desirous  of  and 
prepared  for  the  contest ;  the  first  which 
had  occurred  since  the  revolution,  between 
American  and  British  vessels  of  equal 
force.  As  soon  as  his  ship  was  cleared 
for  action.  Captain  Hull  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy,  his  crew  giving  three  cheers, 
and  requesting  to  be  laid  alongside  of  her. 
After  some  maneuvring  on  the  part  of  the 
Guerriere,  the  American  frigate  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  advantageous  position  on 
her  beam,  and  at  six  o'clock  commenced 
a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  which  ter- 
minated in  thirty  minutes  by  her  surrender, 
with  the  loss  of  all  her  masts,  and  of  fif- 
teen killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded.  The 
Constitution  received  little  essential  injury, 
and  had  only  seven  killed,  and  a  like  num- 
ber wounded.  Her  antagonist,  however, 
had  been  so  disabled,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  destroy  her,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  she  was  blown  up. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  memorable 
conflict.  The  joy  and  triumph  it  excited 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  American  people,  un- 
used to  conquest  and  uncertain  of  their 
own  powers,  were  displayed  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  victors,  who  returned  to  the 
United  States  shortly  after  the  engagement. 
The  thanks  of  Congress,  and  many  of  the 
states,  were  voted  them,  and  all  parties 
united  in  ffiving  proofs  of  their  prratitude 
to  men  wno  haa  so  signally  benefited 
their  country.  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intelligence  was  received  with 
surprise  and  mortification.  The  trifling 
disparity  of  force  was  not  suflScient  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
victory  was  gained,  and  the  imagination 
was  tasked  to  discover  reasons  for  so  un- 
looked  for  an  event.  The  size  and  strengrth 
of  the  Constitution  were  exaggerated,  while 
it  was  pretended  that  a  great  part  of  her 
3rew  were  Englishmen,  and  that  the  Guei^ 
rtere,  from  the  defective  condition  of  her 
masts,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  a  contest. 


It  was  forgotten,  however,  or  concealed, 
that  the  captain  of  the  English  frigate  had 
invited  the  combat;  and  upon  the  whole, 
this  engagement  was  considered,  even  in 
England,  as  laying  the  foundation  in  . 
rica  of  a  great  naval  power. 

If  indeed  any  doubt  could  have 
entertained  of  the  ability  of  the  republican 
navy  to  contend  successfully  with  that  of 
England,  it  was  removed  by  the  result  of 
another  engagement,  which  took  place  no 
long  time  afterwards,  between  two  vessels 
of  similar  force  to  the  Constitution  and 
Guerriere.  The  frigate  United  States, 
Captain  Decatur,  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  8th  of  October,  in  company  with  the 
President,  Congress,  and  Argus,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  on  the  13th.  On  the 
25th,  being  off  the  Western  Islands,  she 
fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Macedo- 
nian, of  forty-nine  guns  and  three  hundred 
men,  a  vessel  newly  built  and  in  a  perfect 
state  of  equipment.  Being  to  windward, 
the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  choosing 
her  distance,  and  as  the  United  States  was 
in  a  great  part  armed  with  carronades,  she 
was  thus  prevented  from  making  use  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  force.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance,  the  action 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  when  the 
American  frigate  was  enabled  to  bring  her 
opponent  to  close  quarters,  the  engagement 
was  soon  terminated.  The  miaenmast  and 
most  of  the  spars  of  the  Macedonian  being 
shot  away,  she  surrendered,  with  the  loss 
of  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wound- 
ed. That  of  the  United  States  was  only 
four  killed  and  seven  wounded;  among 
the  former  of  whom  was  Lieut.  John  Mut- 
ser  Funk.  The  damage  sustained  by  the 
United  States  was  not  so  great  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  port,  but 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  accompany  her 
prize  into  the  United  States,  where  both 
vessels  arrived  on  the  4th  of  December. 
The  reception  of  Captain  Decatur  and  his 
brave  officers  was  not  less  flattering  than 
that  of  their  predecessor  in  victory ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  former  exploits  in 
the  Mediterranean  added  to  the  public 
gratitude  on  this  occasion. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period  of  time,  an- 
other brilliant  victory  was  gained  by  tn 
American  vessel,  after  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  superiority  in  force  and  in  the 
number  of  men  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Bri- 
tish. The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
Captain  Jacob  Jones,  sailed  from  the  Deli- 
ware  on  the  13th  of  October,  on  a  cruise, 
durii^  which  nothing  of  importance  oe- 
curred  until  the  18th,  when  a  convoy  of 
six  merchantmen,  protected  by  a  sloop  of 
war,  was  discovered.  The  Wasp  instantly 
bore  down,  and  at  half-past  eleven  eon- 
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menced  a  wann  fire  upon  her  antagonist, 
which  was  maintained  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, that  in  one  instance  the  rammers  of 
the  Wasp's  cannon  were  struck  against 
the  side  of  her  enemy.  The  fire  of  the 
British  vessel  soon  slackened,  and  after  a 
san^inary  action  of  forty-three  minutes, 
it  was  determined  to  board  her.  The  board- 
ers were  led  by  Lieut.  Biddle,  and  when 
they  reached  the  enemy's  deck,  they  found 
no  person  alive  on  it  except  three  officers 
and  the  seaman  at  the  wheel.  The  colours 
were  hauled  down  by  Lieut.  Biddle,  and 
possession  was  taken  of  the  British  national 
brig'  Frolic,  of  twentv-two  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Whinyates.  Few  ac- 
tions on  nayal  record  have  been  more 
blood  V  than  this.  The  decks  of  the  British 
Tessef  were  crowded  with  the  dead  and 
disabled,  many  of  whom  were  crushed  by 
the  falling  of  her  spars.  Thirty  of  her 
crew  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  and 
about  fifty  wounded ;  both  of  her  masts 
were  shot  away,  and  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
gagement she  was  reduced  to  the  state  of 
an  unmanageable  wreck.  The  Wasp  also 
suffered  severely  in  her  spars  and  rig^inr, 
but  her  loss  of  men  was  comparatively 
trivial,  only  eight  having  been  killed  or 
wounded.  The  victors  were  unfortunately 
not  destined  to  carry  their  well-earned 
prize  into  port.  The  engagement  had 
'  hardly  ceased,  when  a  large  vessel  of  war 
was  discovered.  In  the  crippled  state  of 
the  Wasp  and  her  prize,  escape  or  resist- 
ance were  equally  hopeless;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  British 
ship  Poictiers,  of  seventy-four  ffuns,  by 
which  they  were  carried  into  Bermuda. 
Being  some  time  afterwards  exchanged. 
Captain  Jones  received,  in  addition  to  other 
rewards,  the  command  of  the  frigate  Mace- 
donian, which  had  been  purchased  and 
added  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  distinguished 
by  another  victory,  not  less  brilliant  than 
the  preceding.  After  the  return  of  the 
fri^te  Constitution  to  Boston,  Capt.  Hull 
resigned  the  command  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  his  private  concerns,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  Captain  William  Bainbridge. 
Accompanied  by  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet, 
the  Constitution  sailed  towards  the  end  of 
October  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  South 
America.  On  the  29th  of  December,  after 
parting  with  the  Hornet,  which  was  left 
to  blockade  a  sloop  of  war  of  equal  force, 
and  while  near  the  Brazils,  two  sails  were 
discovered,  dne  of  which  bore  away,  and 
the  other  stood  for  the  American  frigate. 
The  enemy  was  soon  discovered  to  be  the 
British  ship  of  war  Java,  of  forty-nirte 
guns,  and  preparations  were  made  on  both 
sides  for  action.  At  two  P.  M.  the  action 
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commenced  with  ffreat  vigour,  the  enemy 
keeping  at  long  shot;  but  the  fire  of  the 
Constitution  was  directed  with  so  much 
precision,  that  the  Java  was  soon  disabled 
in  her  spars  and  rigging,  and  Captain 
Bainbridge  bavin?  taken  a  position  nearer 
to  his  opponent,  her  fire  was  completely 
silenced  about  four  o'clock.  Concluding 
that  she  had  struck,  he  passed  ahead  to 
repair  the  ringing,  but  finding  shortly  after- 
wards that  Uie  British  flag  was  still  flying, 
he  took  a  raking  position  on  her  bows,  and 
was  about  to  commence  a  destructive  fire, 
when  the  enemy  called  out  that  he  had 
surrendered.  It  was  soon  perceived  that 
the  Java  had  been  fought  with  so  much 
obstinacy  that  she  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  American 
victory,  and  Commodore  Bainbridge,  hav- 
ing removed  her  crew  and  stores,  destroyed 
her  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  loss  of 
this  vessel  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Bri- 
tish. She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Lambert,  an  officer  of  merit  and  experience, 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  during  the 
action,  and  had  on  board  one  hundred 
supernumerary  seamen  for  the  East  India 
service,  besides  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
other  officers,  and  contained  also  stores  of 
immense  value.  The  loss  of  men  was 
exceedingly  great :  sixty  were  killed,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  wounded ;  while 
on  board  the  Constitution  nine  only  were 
killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded.  The 
damage,  however,  received  hj  the  latter, 
and  her  decayed  state,  made  it  necessary 
for  her  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
After  landing  her  prisoners  at  St.  Salvador, 
on  parole,  she  amved  in  Boston  on  the  8th 
of  the  succeeding  month.  In  this,  as  well 
as  all  the  preceding  actions,  the  diflferencs 
between  tne  loss  of  men  on  board  the  ves- 
sels engaged  was  strikingly  conspicuous. 
In  none  of  the  engagements  between  the 
English  and  their  European  antagonists, 
had  the  disproportion  been  so  manifest. 
The  British  writers,  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult, accounted  for  it  bj  supposing  that 
riflemen  were  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the 
American  vessels,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  great  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  the  act  of  firing  possessed  by 
the  Americans  of  all  classes,  and  the  pains 
that  had  been  taken  to  discipline  them  m 
the  use  of  the  great  guns.  If  the  bravery 
of  the  American  seamen  was  conspicuous 
in  these  encounters,  their  generosity  and 
humanity  to  their  captives  were  not  less 
strikingly  evinced.  The  official  letters  of 
the  British  officers  bore  strong  testimony 
to  this  fact;  but  while  they  acknowledged 
the  delicacy  and  liberality  of  their  enemy, 
they  were  not  restrained  in  any  one  in- 
stance by  similar  feelings  from  exagge> 
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rating  the  force  of  the  AmericanB  and  di- 
minishing their  own. 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  during  which 
almost  CTery  national  yessel  of  the  United 
States  had  been  on  the  ocean  without  any 
serious  loss.  Three  small  vessels  only 
had  been  captured  by  the  enemy;  the 
Wasp,  as  we  nave  seen,  by  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship ;  the  schooner  Nautilus,  of  twelve 
ffuns,  by  a  squadron  of  frigates ;  and  the 
vixen  ffun-bn^,  by  the  frigate  Southamp- 
ton.   With  neither  of  them,  therefore,  was  I 


any  honour  lost  to  the  republie,  while  th« 
brilliant  victories  which  we  have  related, 
animated  the  nation  with  confidenee,  ren- 
dered the  war  more  pooular  with  all  par- 
ties, and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  greit 
naval  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nim- 
her  of  merchant  vessels  taken  from  the 
enemy  previous  to  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, is  said  to  have  exceeded  two  handled 
and  fifty,  and  more  than  three  thousawl 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameii- 
can  cruisers. 
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Thb  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council, 
a  measure  produced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
misery  it  occasioned  in  England,  rather 
than  by  a  feeling  of  respect  for  neutral 
rights,  took  place,  as  has  been  previously 
observed,  a  few  days  after  the  American 
declaration  of  war,  but  before  intelligence 
of  that  event  could  have  reached  Great 
Britain.  The  existence  of  those  orders 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  war,  and 
had  their  abro^tion  taken  place  a  few 
months  earlier,  it  is  probable  tne  American 
government  would  not  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  resort  to  hostilities.  But  com- 
ing, as  it  did,  after  the  sword  had  been  un- 
sheathed, and  with  other  and  weighty 
causes  of  war  unredressed,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered in  America  a  sufficient  reason  for 
a  cessation  of  arms.  Immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Russell,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  London,  was 
instructed  to  communicate  to  the  British 
court  the  readiness  of  his  government  to 
conclude  an  armistice,  on  condition  that  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  the  practice  of  impressment  should  be 
discontinued.  As  an  inducement  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  consent  to  the  latter 
proposition,  Mr.  Russell  was  authorized 
to  oectare  that  a  law  would  be  passed  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  British  seamen 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
measure  it  was  conceived  the  necessity  of 
impressment  would  in  fact  be  removed. 
To  this,  and  a  subsequent  overture,  made 
after  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council  had  reached  America,  a  cold  and 


repulsive  answer  was  given  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  the  negotiation  termbated 
by  the  return  of  Mr.  Russell  to  the  United 
States. 

Soon  after  this  period,  a  proposal  for  an 
armistice  from  the  eovemor-general  of 
Canada,  founded  on  Uie  repeaiof  the  or- 
ders in  council,  was  received  at  Washing- 
ton, but  rejected  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
too  indefinite,  and  as  not  providing  for  the 
other  causes  of  complaint.  A  subsequent 
proposition,  made  by  Admiral  Warren, 
who  had  recently  arrived  on  the  American 
coast  with  a  powerful  fleet,  produced  no 
more  favourable  result.  The  great  Ques- 
tion of  impressment,  it  was  conceivea  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
shouki  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  before  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to ; 
and  as  the  powers  of  the  British  admiral 
did  not  appear  to  extend  to  that  subject, 
the  negotiation  ceased,  and  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  continuance 
of  the  contest. 

WhUe  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  in 
this  condition,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1813,  after  a  recess  of 
only  four  months.  In  his  customary  com 
munication  to  both  houses,  at  the  opeoins 
of  the  session,  the  president  took  a  generu 
view  of  the  civil  and  militanr  operations 
of  the  past  year.  The  expedition  under 
General  Hull  waS'  represented  as  a  mea- 
sure of  forecast  and  precaution,  with  a 
general  view  to  the  security  of  the  Michi- 
gan territory,  and  in  the  event  of  a  war,  te 
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such  operatioBS  in  Canada  as  would  ioter- 
:^pt  the  hostile  influence  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  saraffes :  obtain  the  command  of 
the  lake  on  which  that  part  of  Canada  bor- 
ders ;  and  maintain  co-operating  relations 
with  such  forces  as  might  be  most  conve- 
niently   employed    against   other    parts. 
This  expedition,  though  favonred  with  the 
prospect  of  an  easy  and  victorious  pro- 
grress,  terminated  unfortunately,  and  the 
cause  of  these  painful  reverses  was  under 
the    investigation  of  a  military  tribunal. 
A  distingruishinfir  feature  of  the  operations 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  surren- 
der of  General  Hull  and  his  army,  was  the 
use  made  by  the  British  of  the  merciless 
savages  under  their  influence,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  honourable  warfare,  contrary 
to  the   benevolent  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  most  sacred  feeling 
of  our  nature.    The  misfortune  at  Detroit, 
how^ever,  it  was  said,  was  not  without  its 
consoling  eflfects ;  it  was  followed  b v  sig- 
nal proofs  that  the  natural  spirit  rises  with 
the  pressure  on  it.    The  message  then  ad- 
verted to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  afiair 
at   Queenstown,  in  which  the  American 
troops,  although  raw  and  unexperienced, 
were  for  a  time  victorious  over  veterans ; 
but  not  receiving  the  expected  support, 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  numbers. 
On  the  lakes,  preparations  were  making 
to  secure  a  naval  ascendancy,  so  essentia 
to  a  permanent  peace  with,  and  control 
over  the  savages.    Among,  the  incidents 
of  the  measures  of  the  war,  the  president 
then  felt  himself  constrained  to  notice  the 
refusal  of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  to  furnish  the  requisite 
detachments  of  militia,  the  conseauences 
of  persisting  in  which,  were  strongly  com- 
mented upon.     On  the  coasts  and  on  the 
ocean,  the  war  had  been  as  successful  as 
circumstances,  inseparable  from  its  early 
stages,  could  promise.    The  enemy  had 
become  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
a  reciprocity  of  captures,  and  the  long  con- 
finement of  them  to  their  side.    The  Ame- 
rican commerce  had  been  protected  by  the 
squadron  under  Commodore  Rodders ;  and 
the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  haa  obtained 
an  auspicious  triumph  for  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  the  American  seamen.    The 
negotiations,  subsequent  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  were  then  presented  to  the  view 
of  Congress,  and,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the 
relations  of  the  republic  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  attention  of  that  body  was  di- 
rected to  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing 
provisions  for  filling  up  the  military  estab- 
lishment.    Additional  pay  and    induce- 
ments to  enlist  were  recommended,  as  well 
as  an  increase  of  the  g^eneral  officers,  and 
a  better  organization  of  Uie  staff  depart- 


ment ;  and  an  enlargement  of  the  navy 
was  also  suggested.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  during  the  year,  endm?  on  the 
30th  of  September,  were  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  includ- 
ing a  sum  of  nearly  six  millions  received 
on  account  of  loans  authorized  by  Congress, 
which  were  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  de- 
mauds  on  the  treasury  to  that  day,  includ- 
ing a  reimbursement  of  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  the  public  debt.  The  whole  sum 
contracted  for,  on  loan,  amounted  to  eleven 
millions— the  residue  of  which,  with  the 
current  revenue,  would,  it  was  supposed, 
be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
year.  The  message  then  concluded  with 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  final  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  of  the  republic,  found- 
ed on  what  was  considered  the  flattering 
state  of  its  necuniary  resources,  and  on  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  turned,  was  the 
army;  both  the  amount  and  organization 
of  which  had  been  found  defective.  After 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  determinedy 
that  the  president  should  be  authorized  to 
raise  by  enlistment  such  number  of  regi- 
ments of  infantry^  not  exceeding  twenty, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  necessary— 
the  recruits  to  serve  for  one  year,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  and  to  receive  a  bounty 
of  sixteen  dollars  each,  with  the  same  pay  as 
those  of  the  former  military  establishment, 
which,  by  another  act,  was  increased  two 
dollars  per  month.  The  laws  previously 
passed  in  relation  to  volunteer  corps 
were  repealed,  it  having  been  found  that 
little  euDstantial  benefit  was  derived  from 
them ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  session, 
authority  was  given  to  the  executive  to 
raise  ten  additional  companies  of  rangers. 
The  regular  force  of  the  united  States  was 
now  increased  to  about  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  and  a  correspondent  augmentation  of 
the  jreneral  officers  being  necessary,  the 
president  was  authorized  to  appoint  six  ad- 
ditional major-generals  and  six  brigadiers, 
and  to  the  departments  of  adjutant,  inspec- 
tor, and  quartermaster-general,  were  added 
a  considerable  number,  and  a  grocter  variety 
of  officers,  llie  navy  became  next  the 
subject  of  legislative  provision.  The  re- 
cent exploits  of  its  gallant  officers  had 
done  much  to  remove  the  prejudices  which 
had  been  for  some  time  entertained  against 
that  species  of  force,  and  created  a  desire 
in  the  public  mind  to  see  its  capacity  more 
commensurate  with  its  enterprise.  A  bill 
was  therefore  introduced  and  adopted  by 
both  houses,  though  not  without  a  stre- 
nuous opposition,  which  directed  the  con- 
struction of  four  ships  of  seventy-four 
guns,  and  six  frigates  of  forty-four  guns 
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each.  Auother  act  authorized  the  buildin&f 
of  six  additional  sloops  of  war,  and  such 
number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  as  the  pub- 
lic service  might  require.  In  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Cap- 
tains Hull,  Decatur,  Jones,  and  the  other 
officers.  Congress  directed  medals  to  be 
presented  to  them,  and,  besides  purchasing 
the  vessels  captured  from  the  enemy,  di- 
rected a  suitable  remuneration  to  be  made 
for  those  which  had  been  destroyed.  In 
the  negotiations  which  took  place  between 
the  American  and  British  governments, 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  we  have 
seen  that  a  proposition  was  made  by  the 
former  to  exclude  British  seamen  altogether 
from  its  sendee.  During  this  session,  a 
law  to  that  effect  was  passed,  which  it 
was  conceived  would  remove  an  important 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace.  Having  in- 
creased the  army  and  navy,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  procure  means  for  defraying  the 
augmented  expense.  The  receipts  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  estimated  at  about 
twelve  millions,  while  the  necessary  dis- 
bursements, it  was  supposed,  would  ex- 
ceed thirty-one  millions.  To  provide  for 
the  deficiency,  the  president  was  author- 
ized to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  six- 
teen millions,  and  to  issue  treasury  notes 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions.  The  loan 
was  subseauently  effected  on  terms  very 
unfavourable  to  the  government,  in  conse- 

Jjuence  of  the  want  of  suflScient  provision 
or  the  payment  of  the  interest.  The  re- 
turns or  the  general  election  for  the  office 
of  President  and  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  counted  dur- 
ing this  session,  it  appeared  that  James 
Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry  had  the  high- 
est number  of  votes,  and  were  therefore 
duly  elected  to  fill  those  offices.  Ite  term 
of  service  having  expired.  Congress  ad- 
journed on  the  3d  of  March,  1813.        "^ 

Until  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  few 
events  of  material  importance  occurred  on 
the  northwestern  fiontier.  The  task  which 
had  been  devolved  on  General  Harrison, 
of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  war 
through  an  intricate  and  difficult  country, 
with  his  divided  and  undisciplined  force, 
was  one  of  a  very  arduous  nature.  He  had 
been  directed  by  the  administration  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the 
capture  of  Maiden,  without  delay  ;  bujt  at 
this  season  of  the  year  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose  was  attended  by  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  Not  the  least  of 
them  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions. The  Michigan  territory  afforded 
no  species  of  supplies,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  brought  through  a  swampy 
wilderness  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  at 
an  enormous  expense.    The  sufferings  ex- 


perienced by  the  troops,  at  this  inclemeoi 
season,  were  of  the  most  painful  nature. 
Many  of  the  militia  were  without  covering 
to  their  feet,  and  a  fine  body  of  regabrs 
were  nearly  destroyed  for  want  of  clolhiRg. 
In  his  despatches  to  the  government,  Ge- 
neral  Harrison  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the 
lake,  before  any  effectual  operations  eonld 
be  carried  on,  on  its  borders,  and  the  ad- 
ministration now  began  at  last  to  turn  its 
attention  to  that  object  The  whole  force 
destined  for  the  openin?  of  the  campaign, 
was  estimated  at  ten  Uiousand  men ;  but 
from  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  it 
did  not  much  exceed  six  thousand,  all  of 
whom  were  infantry.  The  plan  now  laid 
down  by  General  Harrison  was,  to  occupy 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  with  between  foot 
and  five  thousand  men,  to  collect  provi- 
sions there,  and  from  thence  to  move  with 
a  select  detachment,  and  making  a  feint 
upon  Detroit,  to  pass  the  strait  upon  the 
ice  and  invest  Maiden.  The  force  which 
it  was  proposed  to  assemble  at  the  rapids, 
was  to  advance  from  Fort  Defiance,  Fort 
M^Arthur,  and  Upper  Sandusky.  To  the 
latter  place.  General  Harrison  proceeded 
about  Uie  8th  of  January. 

General  Winchester,  whom  in  the  last 
chapter  we  left  at  Fort  Defiance,  moved 
forward  from  that  place,  in  conformity  with 
his  orders,  on  the  30th  December.  During 
his  march,  he  received  from  the  command 
ing  general  information  of  the  presence  of 
a  large  Indian  force  on  the  Wabash,  and 
was  recommended  to  fall  back  to  Fori 
Jennings ;  but  this  advice  not  being  impe- 
rative on  him,  he  continued  his  movement, 
and  arrived  at  the  Rapids  on  the  10th  of 
January,  where  he  immediately  formed  a 
fortified  camp  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
with  prairies.  While  at  this  place,  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  a  body  of  Indians 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Frenchtown,  on  the 
river  Raisin,  and  had  threatened  to  destroy 
the  village  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  therefore  determined  by  a  council 
of  war,  that  a  strong  detachment  should 
be  sent  on  to  that  place.  Accordingly,  on 
the  17th,  Colonel  Lewis  was  despatched 
with  about  six  hundred  and  fift^  men.  Go 
his  march,  he  received  information  that  the 
Indian  force  at  Frenchtown  amounted  tc 
about  five  hundred  men,  and  he  resolved 
to  dislodge  them  before  the  arrival  of  an 
expected  reinforcement  from  Maiden  und« 
Colonel  Elliot.  The  enemy  were  found 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  a  w^arm  con- 
test ensued,  which  ended  in  their  being 
driven  out  of  the  town,  from  which  they  were 
pursued  about  two  miles.  They  consistn) 
of  one  hundred  whites  and  four  hundred 
Indians,  the  whole  being  under  the  com- 
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niand  of  Major  Reynolds  of  the  British 
regulars.  The  news  of  this  success  being 
eommanicated  to  General  Winchester,  he 
immediately  adyanced  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
Prenehtown,  where  he  arrired  on  the  niffht 
f  the  SOth,  and  encamped  in  an  open  lot 
on  the  ri^t  of  Colonel  Lewis's  detach- 
ment, which  was  protected  in  its  encamp- 
ment by  some  close  garden  pickets.  Late 
on  the  succeeding  evening,  information 
was  given  to  General  Winchester,  by  a 
I  Arson  who  had  recently  left  Maiden,  that 
a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians  was 
about  to  march  from  that  place.  T»  this 
intelligence,  little  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid ;  the  whole  army  seems  to  haye 
thought  itself  perfectly  secure,  and  such 
was  the  negligence  of  the  American  com- 
mander, that  no  picket  guard  was  placed 
on  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  be 
expected.  The  latter  was  thus  enabled  to 
approach  the  camp  without  discovery,  and 
to  station  their  cannon  behind  a  small  ra- 
vine, at  a  distance  of  only  three  hundred 
yards.  At  daylight  on  the  23d,  they  open- 
ed a  heavy  fire  from  these  pieces,  and  made 
at  the  same  time  a  general  charge  on  the 
American  line.  The  reinforcement,  which 
had  arrived  on  the  preceding  eyening,  be- 
ing totally  unprotected,  were  soon  routed, 
and  retreated  in  disorder  across  the  river. 
In  their  flight,  they  passed  down  a  long 
and  narrow  lane,  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  sayages  were  stationed,  by  whom  they 
were  shot  down  in  great  numbers,  oflicers 
as  well  as  men.  Colonel  Allen  and  Cap- 
tains Simpson  and  Mead  were  killed,  and 
General  Winchester  and  Colonel  Lewis 
made  prisoners.  That  part  of  the  force, 
however,  which  had  been  stationed  behind 
the  pickets  maintained  its  post  with  great 
brayery.  The  British  and  their  allies  had 
been  more  than  once  repulsed  by  this  small 
party,  when  about  eleyen  o'clock  a  flag  of 
truce  was  received,  cony  eying  an  order 
from  General  Winchester,  then  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  to  surrender.  This 
order  had  been  issued  by  the  American 
general  on  an  assurance  from  the  British 
commander,  that  nothing  but  an  immediate 
capitulation  could  save  the  remaining 
Americans  from  massacre.  Finding  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  or  retreat, 
the  party  within  the  picket  consented  to 
lay  down  their  arms  on  condition  of  being 
protected  from  the  Indians,  and  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  should  be  sent  to  Am- 
herstburg  the  next  day.  Colonel  Proctor, 
the  British  commander,  having  acceded  to 
these  conditions,  marched  at  twelye  o'clock 
with  his  prisoners,  leaving  Major  Rey- 
nolds, with  some  others,  in  charge  of  the 
wounded. 
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The  Indians  who  had  participated  in  the 
en^gement,  left  Frencfatown  with  their 
allies,  but  proceeded  only  a  few  miles  on 
the  road  to  Maiden,  and  at  sunrise  on  the 
succeeding  day  returned  to  the  village, 
llien  began  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  out- 
rage, unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern 
times.  The  houses  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate wounded  were  confined,  were  entered, 
and  most  of  them  massacred  in  cold  blood 
by  the  unfeeling  savages,  or  destroyed  by 
the  flames  in  which  the  dwellings  were 
soon  afterwards  involved.  Neither  officers 
nor  men  were  spared.  Majors  Grayes  and 
Woolfolk,  Captain  Hart,  inspector-general, 
and  Captain  Hickman  are  enumerated 
among  the  victims  of  this  dreadful  day. 
The  number  massacred  has  never  been  ac- 
tually ascertained.  Of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can force  previous  to  the  engagement,  only 
thirty-three  escaped  to  the  Kapids.  Five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  British,  and  forty-five  by  the 
Indians.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  were 
killed  during  the  battle,  or  put  to  death 
subsequently,  or  were  never  afterwards 
heard  of.  It  is  difficult  to  allude  to  the 
part  which  the  British  officers  bore  in  this 
transaction,  without  overstepping  the  tem- 
pered language  of  history.  Posterity  will 
nardly  credit  the  fact,  that  these  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  without  the  slightest  in- 
terference on  their  part,  and  in  yiolation 
of  their  most  solemn  promises.  They 
were  perpetrated  too,  not  upon  savages, 
who  had  themselves  violated  the  laws  of 
humanity,  but  upon  civilized  and  honoui^ 
able  men,  whose  warfare  had  been  marked 
by  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  those 
laws,  upon  men  who  bore  the  same  com- 
plexion, spoke  the  same  language,  profess- 
ed the  same  religion,  and  descended  from 
a  common  orisin  with  themselves.  Had 
they  no  other  claims  on  the  humanity  of 
the  British  officers,  their  wounded  and 
helpless  state  ought  to  have  been  of  itself 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  outrage.  In 
the  softened  code  of  modem  war,  those 
who  are  disabled,  as  well  as  thos^  who  by 
their  sex  or  age,  are  incapacitated  from 
bearing  arms,  are  exempted  from  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror.  It  was  reserved  for  a 
British  army  to  set  the  first  example  of  a 
violation  of  this  honourable  rule,  a  prece- 
dent which  they  may  hereafter  have  full 
occasion  to  lament.* 

General  Harrison  in  the  mean  time  did 

*  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  aaiembly 
of  Lower  Canada,  in  paeaine  a  vote  of  tharika  to 
Colonel  Proctor  for  hit  conduct  on  this  occasion 
complimented  him  for  hia  "  exemplary  humanity  V* 
and  yetrach  is  the  fact.  Even  the  British  historian 
who  records  it,  confesses  his  astonishment  at  this 
nmAYB.-'See  Ckri$tu^s  Hidory  of  UulaU  War. 
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lot  receive  intelligence  of  the  intended 
advance  of  Genenu  Winchester  from  the 
Rapids  until  the  16th  of  January,  when 
he  immediately  save  orders  for  the  move- 
ment of  Uie  artfllerv,  accompanied  by  a 
\guard  of  three  hundred  men,  to  the  latter 
place.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  where  he  directed  a  brigade 
under  General  Perkins,  to  move  to  the 
Rapids,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  in  person 
at  that  place.  Here  he  found  that  Gene- 
ral Winchester  had  already  advanced  to 
Frenchtown,  leaving  behind  him  about 
three  hundred  men ;  and  having  despatch- 
ed an  order  to  him  to  hold  his  position,  he 
set  out  on  the  23d  with  a  reinforcement  to 
his  support.  The  news  of  the  melancholy 
and  irretrievable  defeat  of  the  preceding 
day,  met  them  on  the  road,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  a  return  to  the  Rapids,  which 
was  accomplished  without  loss.  The  force 
now  assembled  at  this  place  did  not  ex- 
ceed nine  hundred  men,  with  only  one 
piece  of  artillery,  and  it  was  determined 
by  a  council  of  war  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  fall  back.  On  the  succeeding 
day,  the  army  retired  as  far  as  Portage 
river,  eiffhteen  miles  in  the  -rear,  where  it 
remained  until  the  2d  of  February,  when 
a  reinforcement  being  received,  which  in- 
creased its  numbers  to  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  it  again  advanced  to 
the  Rapids,  and  encamped  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  river.  This  position,  Ge- 
neral Harrison  now  determined  to  fortify, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Wood 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
whole  camp,  about  two  thousanid  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  circumference,  protected  by 
pickets.  The  post  thus  fortified  was  de- 
nominated Fort  Meigs. 

The  enemy,  it  had  been  evident  for  some 
time,  was  preparing  for  an  attack  on  this 
position,  and  as  the  term  of  service  of  the 
militia  was  now  nearly  expired.  General 
Harrison  was  earnestly  employed  in  in- 
creasing his  force,  which  was  reduced,  on 
the  beginning  of  April,  to  about  seven 
hundred  ijnen.  An  additional  draft  of  three 
thousand  men  was  made  from  the  militia 
of  Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  whicn  was  organized  into  four 
regiments,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  Green  Clay.  A  re- 
inforcement of  about  four  hundred  men 
arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  was  followed  a  short  time  subsequent- 
ly by  a  battalion  of  the  new  Kentucky 
draft.  The  remainder  of  that  force  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Defiance  on  the 
the  3d  of  May,  when  intelligfence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  enemy  had  mvested  Fort 
Meiffs.  On  the  28th  of  April,  a  large  body 
of  British  and  Indians  were  discovered 


within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  and  as  i 
as  their  ordnance  was  landed,  it  was  com- 
pletely invested.  The  cannonading  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  May,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  days  wiihoat  prodneinff 
any  important  effect,  except  the  death  of 
Major  Stoddard,  of  the  regular  army,  an 
officer  of  great  merit ;  hot  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  was  more  economiiad,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  ammunition.  lo 
the  mean  time,  a  reinforcement  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  Kentnckians,  under 
General  Clay,  was  descending  the  river, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  fort.  Hearing  of  their  approach, 
General  Harrison  sent  directions  to  Gene- 
ral Clay,  to  land  about  eight  hundred  men 
from  his  brigade,  on  the  left  bank,  about  a 
mile  from  the  fort,  to  storm  the  batteries, 
spike  the  cannon,  and  cross  to  the  encamp- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  approaching 
party  were  ordered  to  land  on  the  rieht 
side,  and  fight  their  way  through  the  In- 
dians into  the  fort  During  this  operation. 
General  Harrison  intended  to  sena  a  party 
from  the  fort  to  destroy  the  batteries  on 
the  south  side. 

The  landing  of  General  Clay's  command 
was  effected  m  conformity  with  this  plan. 
The  party  on  the  left  bank  surprised  the 
British  batteries,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  fatal  want  of  proper  authority  or  di- 
rection in  the  officer  commanding,  they 
were  suffered  to  loiter  away  their  time, 
without  spiking  the  cannon  or  destroyinr 
the  carriages.  In  spite  of  the  orders  and 
entreaties  of  General  Harrison,  they  re- 
mained until  a  reinforcement  arrived  from 
the  British  camp,  by  whom  they  were 
speedily  routed,  and  of  this  fine  body  of 
men  about  five  hundred  were  killed  or  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  party 
on  the  right  bank  succeeded  in  gaining  thf 
fort,  though  not  without  considerable loes, 
the  consequence  of  their  own  imprudence. 
The  sortie  made  from  the  fort  was,  how- 
ever, attended  with  much  more  success. 
The  assailing  body,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel 
Miller  of  the  regulars,  stormed  the  British 
batteries,  drove  oack  their  opponents,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  double  their  nnmben, 
and  having  spiked  the  cannon,  returned 
with  forty  prisoners.  From  this  period 
until  the  9th,  no  event  of  importance  oc- 
curred. The  British  commander  had  not 
succeeded  in  making  an  impression  on  the 
fort,  and  at  length,  finding  that  his  Indian 
allies  became  weary  of  Uie  length  of  the 
siege,  he  embarked  his  whole  force,  and 
retreated  with  little  molestation  from  the 
garrison. 

The  operations  of  the  war  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  during  the  early  pari  of  the 
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spring  of  1813,  were  not  remarkable  for 
important  eventa.  A  tpecies  of  partisan 
hostility  had  been  carried  on  about  the 
close  of  the  winter,  between  email  bodies 
of  troops  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  month  of  February,  an 
incarston  was  made  into  Canada  by  Major 
Forsyth,  an  enterprising  officer,  who,  with 
a  party  of  riflemen  and  volunteers,  sur- 
pnsed  an  enemT*8  post,  captured  fifb^-two 
prisoners,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores,  and  returned  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  In  retaliation  for  this  exploit,  a 
laree  British  force  attacked  the  town  of 
Ogoensbnrg,  in  two  columns  of  six  hun- 
dred each,  on  the  Slat  of  February,  and 
after  a  sharp  contest,  drove  the  American 
troops  out  of  it,  and  having  sacked  the 
place,  retired  on  the  same  day. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  reffular  army  was  concentrated 
at  Sackett's  Harbour,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Major^genersl  Dearborn,  and 
it  became  evident  Siat  some  attempt  on 
the  opposite  shore  was  in  contemplation. 
The  squadron  under  Commodore  Chaunoey 
was  also  assembled  at  this  plsce  for  the 
eonvevanee  of  troops  as  soon  as  the  ice 
would  admit  of  naval  operations.  The  na- 
vigation of  the  lake  being  open,  the  army, 
to  the  number  of  about  seventeen  hundred, 
was  embarked  on  board  the  squadron,  and 
sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbour  on  the  35th 
of  April.  On  the  37th  they  arrived  off 
the  town  of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  consequence  of  the  freshness 
of  the  wind,  they  were  unable  to  land  at 
the  point  originally  intended;  and  when 
they  at  lengSi  reached  the  shore,  they 
found  themselves  opposed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  consisted  of  se- 
ven hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and 
about  one  hundr^  Indians.  The  landing 
was,  however,  effected  by  the  riflemen 
under  Major  Forsyth,  who  for  half  an  hour 
made  a  stand  against  the  jrreatly  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  main  body, 
under  General  Pike,  then  debarked,  and, 
aflber  a  sharp  contest,  drove  their  opponents 
before  them  to  the  British  batteries,  which 
they  carried  by  assault.  Led  by  its  gal- 
lant commander,  the  American  column 
was  then  moving  on  to  the  main  works, 
when  a  sudden  and  violent  explosion  took 
place  from  the  magazine,  which  made  a 
dreadful  havoc  in  the  ranks,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment checked  their  progress.  Numbers 
were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  stones  and 
timber;  among  whom  was  their  brave 
leader,  General  Pike.  The  command  then 
devolved  upon  Colonel  Pearce;  General 
Dearborn  having  remained  on  board  the 
squadron.  The  enemy's  regular  troops  in 
the  mean  time  had  effected  their  retreat, 


leaving  the  town  of  York  to  be  defended 
by  the  militia,  who  soon  afterwards  entered 
into  a  capitulation  with  the  American  com 
mander,  surrendering  the  town  with  all 
public  property,  'fhe  enemy  had  time, 
however,  previous  to  their  retreat,  to  de- 
stroy a  large  quantity  of  stores,  and  a  fri- 
gate nearly  completed.  The  prisoners 
taken  amounted  to  forty  officere  and  two 
hundred  and  flfVf-one  non-commissioned 
ofiicere  and  privates,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  of  the  militia.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  estimated  by  General 
Dearborn  at  one  hundred  killed,  and  three 
hundred  wounded,  exclusive  of  the  pri- 
sonen.  The  British  accounts  acknow- 
ledged to  have  lost  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  capture  of  York  was  dearly  pur- 
chased bv  the  Americans.  Besides  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  killed,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  wounded  biTthe 
explosion  of  the  magazine,  the  death  of 
General  Pike  was  a  serious  calamity. 
This  gallant  ofiicer,  possessing  at  once  the 
enterprise  and  ardour  of  youth,  and  the 
skill  and  coolness  of  a  veteran,  promised 
to  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  American  army.  His  reputation 
was  already  high ;  although  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian, he  had  made  himself  the  idol  of 
the  soldiery,  who  followed  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  confidence  in  his  abili- 
ties that  could  not  fail  to  ensure  them  suc- 
cess. He  perished,  the  victim  of  a  per- 
fidious and  unmanly  stratagem  ;*  but  re- 
tained to  his  last  moments  that  love  of 
honour  and  that  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  country,  which  had  marked  every 
action  of  his  preceding  life. 

Having  in  a  great  measure  accomplished 
the  object  of  its  expedition,  the  troops  were 
re-embarked  on  board  the  squadron,  which 

*  It  has  been  pretended  by  Bome  British  wri- 
ters, that  this  explosion  was  the  result  of  accident, 
and  Mr.  Baines,  in  the  London  edition  of  this 
work,  declares  the  imputation  of  its  having  been 
intentional,  to  he  "  calumnioiis  .and  unfounded.*' 
On  the  other  hand.  General  Dearborn,  in  his  offi- 
cial despatches,  calls  it  a  preconcerted  measure; 
and  a  late  British  author,  who  is  in  general  suffi- 
ciently ftvourable  to  his  own  countrymen,  con- 
firms this  idea  by  the  following  expressions.  **  '^'^ 
'     "         '""    advanced  it 


'The 


land  forces  under  General  Pike  a 
a  little  wood  to  the  main  works ;  when  at  the  ^ 
tance  of  sixty  rods  from  them,  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion took  place  from  a  ma||razine  prtviuudy 
prepared,  which,  discharging  an  immense  quantity 
of  mbMah,  spread  havoc  among  their  troops,  and 
killed  a  number  of  their  officers  and  men."— Ac- 
count of  the  War,  dec.  by  Robert  Christie,  p.  lOi 
As  a  suitable  accompauiment  to  this  tragedy,  it 
may  be  added,  that  a  human  icalp,  was  found  sus- 
pended over  the  chair  of  the  speaker,  in  the 
hoose  appropriated  to  the  sittingi  of  thelegmlatare 
of  Upper  Canada. 
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sailed  for  Sackett^s  Harbour  on  the  10th, 
and  having  landed  the  wounded  and  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  provisions,  it  again  left 
that  port  on  the  24tn,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  artillery 
and  some  ordnance.  The  reduction  of 
Fort  George  was  next  to  be  attempted. 
The  squadron,  being  anchored  within  mus- 
ket shot  of  the  shore,  commenced  a  heavy 
fire,  by  which  the  enemy's  batteries  were 
soon  silenced.  The  troops  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  beach  in  three  divisions,  and 
landed  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
The  latter  speedily  pve.  way  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Amencans,  and  retreated 
with  precipitation  to  the  fort ;  but  finding 
it  untenable  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
ships,  they  again  retired  and  dispersed  in 
various  directions,  having  previously  en- 
deavoured to  fire  the  magazine  without 
success.  They  were  pursued  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  by  tne  American  li^ht 
troops.  The  British  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  eight 
killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded, 
and  six  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners ;  that 
of  the  Americans  was  thirty-nine  killed 
and  a  hundred  and  ten  wounded.  The 
conduct  and  discipline  of  the  American 
troops  on  this  occasion,  were  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  praise,  and  led 
the  public  to  draw  flattering  anticipations 
of  subsequent  triumphs.  In  these  hopes, 
however,  they  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed, from  the  ignorance  or  mismanage- 
ment of  some  of  their  commanders. 

After  their  defeat  at  Fort  George,  the 
British  troops  under  General  Vincent,  re- 
tired to  the  heights  of  Burlington,  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  were 
joined  by  reinforcements  from  Fort  Erie 
and  Chippewa.  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging them  from  this  post,  tne  brigades 
of  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were 
detached  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  5th, 
they  advanced  to  Stony  Creek,  and  en- 
camped on  its  bank  for  the  night,  having 
taken  the  usual  precautions  against  a  sur- 
prise. In  this  position,  the  enemy,  whose 
situation  had  become  dangerous,  deter- 
mined upon  a  nocturnal  attack.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  mominff  of  the  6th,  a  column 
of  about  seven  hundred  regulars  having 
bayoneted  the  sentinels  and  passed  by  the 
advanced  guard  without  notice,  made  a  fu- 
rious assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  Ameri- 
can encampment  The  line  of  the  latter  was 
soon  formed,  and  a  heavy  fire  opened  upon 
the  enemy,  who  profiting  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  moved  to  the  left,  where  the 
artillery  ^yas  statioiied,  and  driving  the 
men  from  their  pieces,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing four  cannon,  which  they  turned 
upon   the  Americans.      Ignorant   of  the 


cause  of  this  firing,  Generals  Chandlei 
and  Winde'r  advanced  to  the  spot,  and  were 
both  taken  prisoners.  The  day  was  now 
dawning,  and  the  American  troops  being 
able  to  discover  the  position  of  their  as- 
sailants, were  commencing  a  fire  opoa 
them,  when  they  retreated  with  their  booty, 
though  not  without  considerable  loss.  On 
the  same  morning,  the  former,  instead  of 
pursuing  an  enemy  so  far  inferior  in  nutn- 
bers,  feu  back  to  a  position  ten  miles  in 
the  rear.  The  issue  of  this  affair,  while 
it  reflected  great  discredit  on  the  commaod- 
ing  oflicers,  lost  the  troops  generally  no 
reputation.  They  received  the  enemr 
with  great  bravery,  and  a  degree  of  cool- 
ness which  would  have  done  honoar  to 
men  who  had  seen  more  service.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  considerable.  One 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. One  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 
On  the  8th,  the  whole  force,  which  began 
now  to  be  pressed  by  the  enemy,  was  con- 
centrated in  Fort  George,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Dearborn.  That  ofiScer,  having 
learned  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  Beaver  Dams,  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  Fort  George,  detached 
Colonel  Boerstler  on  the  34th,  with  about 
six  hundred  men,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
persing them.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Queenstown,  the  detachment  was  assailed 
by  a  parW  of  Indians,  Who  were  speedily 
assisted  by  a  small  force  of  British  regu- 
lars. The  Americans  were  formed  into 
a  close  column,  and  returned  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  until  their  ammunition  was  expend- 
ed. In  this  situation,  they  were  called 
upon  to  surrender  by  the  British  command- 
er, who  informed  Colonel  Boerstler  that 
his  force  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
Yielding  perhaps  too  ready  an  ear  to  this 
statement,  the  latter  consented  to  capitu- 
late. His  troops  were  surrendered  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  laid  down  their  arms  at  the 
head  of  the  British  column.  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my, including  regulars,  militia,  and  In- 
dians, did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifly 
men.  When  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
American  detachment  are  considered,  this 
affair  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
hiffhly  disgraceful  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  following  so  soon  after  the  un- 
fortunate event  at  Stony  Creek,  it  pro- 
duced great  mortification  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  and  led  to  a  chano^e 
in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  on  the 
Ontario  frontier.  Shortly  after  the  surren- 
der of  Colonel  Boerstler,  Genera]  Dearborn 
was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  at  Fort  George  bj 
Brigadier-general  Boyd. 
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While  the  spirit  and  reputation  of  a 
brave  body  of  troops  were  thus  frittered 
"away  in  a  succession  of  ill-directed  and 
disastrous  engagements,  the  enemy  had^ 
met  with  a  signal  repulse,  in  a  conflict  in , 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  look  for 
success.  Sackett's  Harbour,  the  most  im- 
portant post  on  the  American  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  as  being  the  deposit  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  military  and  naval 
stores,  and  the  place  at  which  the  vessels 
of  war  were  constructed,  was  left  by  Gene- 
ral Dearborn,  at  his  departure  for  York, 
under  the  command  of  Bri^radier-general 
Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  absence  of  the  greater 
S onion  of  the  American  troops,  the  enemy 
etennined  to  make  an  attack  on  this  post. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  the  British  squadron 
was  discovered  off  the  port,  and  every 
exertion  was  made  to  put  it  in  a  state  or 
defence.  Only  about  a  thousand  men 
could  be  collected,  one-half  of  whom  were 
raw  militia  hastily  assembled,  the  remain- 
der was  composed  of  regulars,  seamen, 
and  volunteers.  This  motley  force  was 
stationed  by  General  Brown  in  as  con- 
venient an  order  for  defence  as  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  would  admit.  The  mi- 
litia and  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Mills, 
were  posted  behind  a  breast-work,  hastily 
thrown  up  near  the  supposed  landing  place. 
The  regulars,  under  Colonel  Backus,  form- 
ed a  second  line,  and  the  seamen,  ^nder 
Lieutenant  Chauncey,  were  stationed  at 
the  navy  point,  with  directions  to  ddstroy 
the  buildings  and  stores  in  case  of  a  defeat 
of  the  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  the  enemy's  force,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  picked  men,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  was 
landed  after  a  heavy  fire  from  the  militia 
in  the  battery.  This  fire,  however,  was  all 
that  the  latter  attempted  in  the  way  of 
defence;  on  the  enemy's  approach  they 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  while  their  brave 
conunander  Colonel  Mills  was  killed  in 
the  attempt  to  rally  them.  The  first  ob- 
stacle being  thus  easily  removed,  the  Bri- 
tish column  advanced  towards  the  village, 
where  they  fell  in  with  the  line  of  regu- 
lars, assisted  by  a  few  of  the  militia  whom 
General  Brown  had  with  some  difiiculty 
collected.  Here,  too,  the  American  troops 
gave  way,  being  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  but  they  retreated  in  ^ood  order 
to  the  village,  and  took  possession  of  the 
houses,  from  which  they  opened  so  de- 
structive a  fire  upon  the  British  column, 
that  it  began  to  give  ground.  Perceiving 
this  hesitation,  General  Brown  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem,  which  soon  decided 
the  flight  of  the  enemy.    Collecting  toge- 


ther a  number  of  the  fugitive  militia,  he 
marched  them  suently  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy's  rear,  but  so  as  to  be  observed 
bv  him.  Conceiving  that  bis  retreat  was 
about  to  be  cut  off,  Sir  George  re-embark- 
ed with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  leave  be- 
hind most  of  his  wounded  and  some  pri- 
soners. The  Americans,  satisfied  with 
having  obtained  this  advantage,  did  not 
molest  him  in  his  retreat.  The  loss  of 
men  was  much  greater  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  than  was  supposed  by  the  Ame- 
rican commander  in  his  official  report.  It 
was  admitted  in  the  British  official  ac- 
counts to  consist  of  forty-seven  killed,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  and 
sixteen  prisoners;  and,  as  upwards  of 
thirty  prisoners  were  actually  taken  by 
the  Americans,  we  shall  probably  be  not 
far  from  the  truth  in  estimating  their 
whole  loss  at  nearly  three  hundr^  men, 
almost  one-third  of  their  whole  force.  The 
American  loss  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifW-six  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. The  able  dispositions  and  skilful 
maneuvres  of  General  Brown,  gained  him 
ffreat  and  deserved  credit,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  high  character  in  mili- 
tary affairs  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 
Had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  this  post,  the  most  disas- 
trous conseouences  must  necessarily  have 
ensued.  His  naval  superiority  on  the 
lake  would  then  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  any  further  attempt  on  Canada 
for  a  long  time  impeded.  No  event  of 
the  war  was  thereiore  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  republic,  than  the  defence  of 
Sackett's  Harbour.  The  joy  of  this  tri- 
umph was  however  somewhat  clouded  by 
the  unfortunate  destruction  of  part  of  the 
barracks  and  stores,  in  consequence  of  a 
false  report  of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans 
having  been  communicated  to  Lieutenant 
Chauncey. 

While  on  the  Canada  frontier,  the 
American  arms  were  thus  experiencing 
an  alternation  of  misfortune  and  victory, 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  were  suffering  under  a  heavy 
share  of  the  calamities  of  war.  The  great 
naval  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  expos- 
ed and  aefencefess  situation  of  the  nume- 
rous maritime  towns,  and  the  facilities  of 
annoyance  afforded  by  the  broad  and  deep 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  presented  aa- 
vantages  of  which  the  Britisn  government 
was  not  slow  in  availing  itself.  Its  first 
step  was  to  declare  the  bays  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, which  by  a  subsequent  order  issued 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1813,  was  extended 
as  far  north  as  the  ports  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  discrimination  between  the  eastern 
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and  middle  sections  of  the  union,  was  the 
consequence  of  the  warm  and  decided  op- 

fiosition  to  the  war,  displayed  by  the  legis- 
atures  of  the  former  siates,  which  the 
British  goverament  hoped  would,  under 
their  protecting  auspices,  terminate  in  a 
division  of  the  union.    The  notice  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
naval  force  in  each  of  tnose  bays.    The 
squadron  which    entered  die    Delaware, 
consisted  of  the  Poictiers  of  seventy-four 
guns,  the    frigate    Belvidera,  and  some 
smaller  vessels.     Nothing  of  imnortance 
was  undertaken  until  the  16th  ot  March, 
when  the  British  commodore  caused  a  de- 
mand of  provisions  to  be  made  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Lewistown,  a  small  village 
on  the  bay,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
make  payment  for  what  was  received,  and « 
threatening  on  the  other  hand  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town,  if  the  request  was  not 
complied  with.    The  inhabitants  having 
returned  a  decided  refusal,  a  bombardment 
of  the  place  was  commenced  on  the  10th 
of  April,  from  a  number  of  launches  and 
sloops,  suppor^d  by  the  Belvidera,  but 
fortunately  without  effect,  no  injury  being 
done  to  the  town,  and  not  a  man  lost  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.     Several  at- 
tempts were  aflerwards  made  to  land,  with 
equal  ill  success.     On  the  29th  of  July, 
an  engagement  took  place  between  part  of 
the  squadron  and  a  small  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats, which  ended  in  the  capture  of  one 
of  the  latter;  but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  nothing  of  interest  occurred  in 
this  bay.    The  scjuadron  in  the  Chesa- 
])eake,  however,  displayed  much  more  ac- 
tivity in  the  maraudmg  species  of  warfare 
which  it  pursued,  its  success  in  which  is 
supposed  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar talents  and  disposition  of  its  com- 
mander, Admiral  Cockbum.    During  Uie 
long  period  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  were  visited  by  a  British  fleet, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  the  genius 
and   enterprise  of  that  officer  were    not 
eminently  displayed.   With  an  uncommon 
degree  of  sagaci^,  and  a  nice  taste  in  dis- 
covering the  most  valuable  plunder,  he 
possessed  an  equal  share  of  dexterity  in 
removing  and  aporopriating  it,  and  a  happy 
insensibility  to  the  compunctious  visitings 
with  which  minor  adventurers  are  some- 
times afflicted.    To  his  comprehensive  ca- 
pacity nothing  was  too  valuable  and  no- 
thing too  insignificant,  and  whatever  could 
not  De  conveniently  removed  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.     Whether  these  pro- 
ceedings arose  from  an.  innate  propensity 
to  plunder,  or  from  a  determined  animosity 
to  the  Americans,  it  is  not  perhaps  mate- 
rial to  inquire.   We  are  inclined  to  believe 


that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  first 
cause ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  ihc 
inconsistency  of  human  principles,  that 
the  same  actions,  which  when  perpetrated 
on  a  small  scale,  consign  their  author  to 
infamy  and    punishment,    should,  when 
performed  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred 
men^  be  followed  by  preferment  and  re- 
ward.   Had  not  Admiral  Coekbum  entered 
the  British  nsvj,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
to  which  s{>ecies  of  vocation  his  genius 
would  have  inclined  him ;  and  although  it 
is  probable  that  success  would  have  at- 
tended his  exploits,  yet  as  his  "operations^* 
would  have  been  comparatively  more  cir- 
cumscribed, it  would  have  been  better  upon 
the  whole  for  the  interests  of  humamty. 
It  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  that  this 
celebrated  oflicer  entered  the  Chesapeake, 
with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  seventy-four  guns,  three  frigates,  a  bri^, 
and  a  schooner.    Immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  was  commenced  that    series  of 
depredations  upon  farm-houses,  and  coun- 
try  seats,  churches,  and   cabins,  which 
have    made    memorable    his    name   and 
character.    It  is  needless  to  encumber  our 
pa^es  with  a  minute  detail  of  these  trans- 
actions.   It  is  suflicient  to  say,  that  who- 
ever a  landing  could  be  effected  on  that 
unprotected  snore,  without  danger,  the  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  plunder  the  nearest 
cottages,  to  maltreat  the  inoffensive  inha- 
bitants, and  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their 
masters.     On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  streams,  which  flow  into  the 
Chesapeake,  were  several  peaceful  vil- 
lages, the  tranquil  and  inoffensive  pursuits 
of  whose  inhabitants,  and  their  simple 
poverty,  promised  to  secure  them  from  the 
ravages  of  war.    They  knew  little  how- 
ever of  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
British  commander.  Who  argued  that  these 
circumstances  would  protect  them  from  his 
resentment  or  cupidity.    The  first  object 
which  excited  his  attention,  was  the  vil- 
lage of  Frenchtown,  at  the  head  of  the 
Elk  river.    On  the  29th  of  April,  he  land- 
ed in  person,  with  about  five  hundred  men, 
and  driving  before  him  the  few  militia, 
assembled  for  its  protection,  proceeded  to 
the  destruction  of  this  unfortunate  place. 
The  store-houses,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
merchandise  was  deposited,   were    com- 
mitted   to   the    flames.       Many    private 
houses  and  small  vessels  shared  the  same 
fate ;  and  havin?  witnessed  the  ruin  of  i 
principal  part  of  the  town,  the  British  ad- 
miral hastil}^  retired,  on  the  approach  of  a 
body  of  militia.    On  the  3d  of  May,  the 
to^^n  of  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, experienced  a  similar  visit.     Some 
slight  preparations  had  been  made  for  de- 
fence $  but  the  attack  being  made  before 
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dawn,  the  inhabitants  were  sarprised  in 
their  beds,  and  the  inyadere  entered  the 
town  with  little  molestation.  The  scene 
of  unmanly  spoliation  that  then  ensaed, 
would  have  disgraced  the  legions  of  4ttila 
or  Tamerlane.  Rapine  and  outrage  enter- 
ed the  most  private  dwellings,  and  the 
most  sacred  receptacles.  Fnmiture,  cloth- 
ing, and  at  last  the  houses  in  which  they 
were  contained,  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  when  nothing  was  left  to  de- 
stroy in  the  town,  the  surrounding  country 
was  scoured,  and  eyen  a  church  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  profaned  by  their 
sacrilegious  plunder.  Having  satiated 
itself  with  this  work  of  destruction,  the 
detachment  re-embarked,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  inflicted  a  similar  fate  upon  the 
villages  of  Frederickstown,  and  George- 
town, situated  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  Sassafras.  Both  were  pillaged, 
and  both  subsequently  committed  to  the 
flames. 

Soon  after  these  events,  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement arrived  in  the  Chesapeake, 
conveying  a  large  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Sidney  Beck  with. 
The  naval  armament  now  consisted  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  smaller  ves- 
sels ;  and  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Warren.  The  land  forces  were  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  four  thousand  men; 
and  were  composed  chiefly  of  deserters 
from  the  Frencn  and  foreign  armies,  who 
had  been  embodied  by  their  new  employ- 
ers, and  of  the  worst  species  of  British 
troops.  Such  was  the  kind  of  force  which 
the  British  government  thought  proper  to 
let  loose  on  the  shores  of  a  kindred  nation : 
their  conduct,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  conformable  to  what  migrht  have  been 
expected  of  them.  The  arrival  of  so  con- 
siderable a  force  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  attack  was  meditated  upon 
some  important  place.  Baltimore,  Anna- 
polis, and  Norfolk,  were  alternately  sup- 
posed to  be  the  object;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  latter  was  to  be  first 
assailed.  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  with  great  energy  to  receive  the  in- 
vaders. Nearly  ten  thousand  militia  were 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
the  defences  on  the  continent  and  islands 
materially  improved. 

The  first  obstruction  to  the  enemy*s  ad- 
vance, was  Craney  island,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Elizabeth  river.  In  expectation 
of  the  attack,  a  body  of  about  one  hun- 
dred seamen  had  been  stationed  at  a  battery 
on  the  northwest  side,  and  the  gun-boats 
were  placed  so  as  to  impede  the  approach 
on  the  opposite  quarter.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  June,  the  British  barges  were 


seen  advancing  to  ^e  island  from  round 
the  point  of  Nansemond  river.  As  they 
approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries, 
so  heavy  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them, 
that  many  of  the  boats  were  cut  to  pieces 
and  sunk,  and  the  remainder  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight.  A  similar 
fate  was  reserved  for  another  party,  which 
had  landed  on  the  continent,  and  attempted 
to  cross  to  the  island  over  a  narrow  inlet 
to  the  west.  A  body  of  about  five  hundred 
Americans  was  stationed  here,  with  two 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  two  sixes ;  and 
their  fire  was  opened  with  such  effect,  that 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  advance,  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  great 
loss,  and  soon  afterwards  rejoined  the 
SQuadion,  leaving  behind  them  upwards 
or  two  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Thus  terminated  the 
attempt  upon  Norfolk,  the  result  of  which 
was  highly  honourable  to  the  small  party 
of  Americans,  and  displayed  in  a  striking 
manner  their  skill  and  precision  in  the  art 
of  firing.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  Bri- 
tish commander  now  resolved  upon  another 
enterprise.  Hampton  is  a  small  town, 
distant  about  eighteen  miles  from  Norfolk, 
and  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  Tour 
hundred  men,  with  four  twelve-pounders, 
and  three  sizes,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Crutchfield.  On  the  25th,  a  com- 
bined attack  from  the  land  and  naval  forces 
was  commenced  by  a  bombardment  from 
the  barges  and  tenders,  led  by  Admiral 
Cockburn,  while  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  at 
at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
landed  a  few  miles  below.  The  fire  of 
the  barges  was  returned  with  so  much  ef- 
fect from  the  battery  of  twelve-pounders, 
that  the  enemy  soon  retired,  and  sheltered 
himself  behind  a  point  of  land.  The 
troops  under  Sir  Sidney,  however,  ad- 
vanced, though  severely  annoyed  by  rifle- 
men in  their  march  through  a  wood,  and 
Major  Crutchfield,  who  feared  that  his  re- 
treat would  be  cut  off*  if  the  seamen  ef- 
fected a  landing,  determined  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  column  with  his 
small  force;  but  so  superior  were  their 
numbers,  that  he  effected  his  retreat  with 
ffieat  difficulty.  Captain  Pryor,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  a  battery,  being 
almost  surrounded,  cut  his  way  through 
the  British  force  with  great  bravery,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  enemy  entered  the 
town. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  predatory  incursions  we  have  here- 
tofore had  occasion  to  notice,  although  suf- 
ficiently at  variance  with  the  rules  of  civil- 
ized hostility,  and  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity, were  not  marked  by  any  flagrant 
injury  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Plunder  appeared  to  be  their  object,  and  if 
that  could  not  be  obtained,  they  generally 
satisfied  themselvee  with  the  destruction 
of  property.  But  in  Hampton,  new  pas- 
sions were  to  be  ^tified,  and  a  deeper 
and  darker  tragedy  acted.  We  spare  our 
readers  the  revolting  detail  of  the  crimes 
and  misery  that  followed  the  entrance  of 
the  enemy  into  that  unfortunate  town.  It 
is  sufficient  to  obsenre,  that  neither  age  nor 
sex  escaped  their  indiscriminate  brutality, 
and  that  all  the  excesses  that  haye  some- 
times followed  the  storming  of  a  fortified 
place,  were  inflicted  on  the  unofifending 
inhabitants  of  Hampton.  The  evidence 
of  these  enormities  rests  upon  testimony 
too  strong  to  be  doubted.  They  were  in  a 
great  measure  admitted  by  the  British 
commander,  who  alle^d  in  extenuation, 
that  they  were  committed  by  the  foreign 
troops,  whom  it  was  found  impossible  to 
control.  This  pretext,  like  that  made  use 
of  with  respect  to  the  allies  of  the  British 
at  Raisin,  is  too  fallacious  to  require  refu- 
tation.  The  British  commander  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  all  under  his 
orders,  and  those  who  cannot  be  restrained, 
ought  not  to  be  employed.  He  grave  assu- 
rances, however,  tnat  they  should  not  be 
again  landed,  and  the  promise  appears  to 
have  been  adhered  to.  Admiral  Cockbum, 
indeed,  proceeded  soon  after  this  event  to 
the  shores  of  North  Carolina,  and  renewed 
at  the  town  of  Portsmouth  the  scenes  of 
Frenchtown,  and  Havre  de  Grace.  Hav- 
ing loaded  his  vessels  with  the  spoils  of 
this  village,  and  brought  off  a  great  num- 
ber of  slaves,  he  left  the  coast. 

V/hile  these  operations  were  taking 
place,  the  ocean  had  been  the  theatre  of 
many  sanguinary  engagements  between 
the  vessels  of  the  two  nations.  Mortified 
by  the  result  of  the  first  naval  campaign, 
the  British  government  .had  turned  its  at- 
tention to  discover  the  causes  of  their  un- 
expected humiliation.  The  confidence  with 
which  their  previous  victories  over  the 
European  marine  had  inspired  them,  had 
led,  It  was  supposed,  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  relaxation  in  discipline,  and  care- 
lessness ill  firing,  which  they  now  labour- 
ed strenuously  to  remove.  The  utmost 
exertion  was  made  in  the  selection  of 
crews,  and  in  the  practice  of  maneuvres  to 
render  them  more  fit  to  cope  with  the  Ame- 
rican vessels.  The  size  and  force  too,  of 
the  latter,  having  been  gpreatl^  exaggerated, 
it  was  determined  by  the  British  admiralty 
that  a  new  species  of  vessel  should  be  sent 
out  to  meet  tfiem.  Seventv-four  gun  ships 
were  therefore  deprived  of'^a  small  part  of 
their  armament,  and  cut  down  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  heavy  frigates.  From  this 
last  circumstance,  they  derived  the  name 


of  razees.  They  were,  however,  far  su 
perior  in  size,  strength,  and  force,  to  the 
largest  American  frigates. 

After  blockading  an  English  sloop  of 
war  of  equal  force,  the  United  States  ship 
Hornet  was  compelled,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  harbour  of  St.  Salvador,  from  which 
she  escaped  in  the  night,  and  continued 
her  cruise.  Off  Demerara,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  her  commander.  Captain  Law 
rence,  observed  a  large  man-of-war  bri^ 
standing  towards  him.  The  Hornet  ww 
immediately  cleared  for  action,  and  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  five  the  engage- 
ment commenced  within  half  pistol  shot, 
and  was  terminated  in  fifteen  minntes  by 
the  surrender  of  the  enemy,  with  six  feet 
water  in  her  hold.  The  prize  proyed  to 
be  the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  of 
twenty  guns  and  two  swivels,  with  ooe 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Peake,  was  killed  at  the  close  of 
the  action.  So  severe  had  been  the  fire 
of  the  Hornet,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  her  afloat  until  all  the  prisoners 
were  removed,  although  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  were  made  for  that  purpose. 
Nine  of  her  crew,  and  three  from  the  Hor- 
net, who  were  generousljf  endeavouring  to 
save  them,  went  down  m  her.  The  loss 
of  the  British  in  this  action  was  very 
severe;  of  the  Americans,  only  one  was 
killed  and  two  wounded.  The  humanity 
displayed  by  the  crew  of  the  Hornet,  to- 
wards their  prisoners,  was  as  honourable 
to  them  as  their  bravery  in  battle.  From 
the  sudden  removal  of  the  latter,  they  were 
left  destitute  of  suitable  clothing,  and  the 
fact  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the 
American  seamen,  than  they  immediately 
divided  with  them  their  own  equipment, 
while  the  public  acknowledgments  of  the 
captured  officers  showed  that  Uiey  had  re- 
ceived an  equal  share  of  generosity  and 
liberality. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  Bntish 
frigate  Shannon,  of  equal  force,  was  at  that 
time  cruising  off  the  port,  and  being  in  i 
hicrh  state  of  equipment,  with  a  crew 
selected  for  the  purpose,  her  commander, 
Captain  Broke,  sent  to  Captain  Lawrence  a 
letter,  in  which  he  requested  a  meeting  of 
the  two  vessels — stated  fully  the  force  of 
his  own,  and  pledged  his  honour  that  no 
other  ship  should  interfere.  Unfortunately 
the  challenge  never  reached  the  latter.  He 
had  already  determined  to  encounter  the 
Shannon,  and  had  sailed  previous  to  its 
receipt.  Had  he  received  it,  he  miefat 
have  made  preparations  moie  conformable 
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to  those  of  his  enemv.  Many  of  his  crew 
were  newly  enlisted,  and  all  were  unac- 
quainted with  their  officers,  while  con- 
Riderable  discontent  prevailed  with  respect 
to  their  prize  money.  Added  to  this,  the 
first  lieutenant  was  unable  to  join  the  ship 
from  indisposition,  and  several  others  had 
been  recently  promoted  from  the  grade  of 
midshipmen. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
the  Chesapeake  sailed  from  Boston  early 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and  found  her  antago- 
nist lying  tOy  to  receive  her.  At  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  action  commenced 
by  a  broadside,  which  proved  remarkably 
fatal  to  the  officers  of  the  American  ship. 
In  a  veiT  few  minutes,  the  sailing  master 
was  killed,  and  three  of  her  lieutenants 
dangerously  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards. 
Captain  Lawrence  received  a  severe  wound, 
without  quitting  the  deck.  The  fire  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  directed  against  the  hull 
of  the  Shannon,  while  that  of  the  latter 
was  aimed  at  the  ringing  of  her  antagonist, 
with  such  effect,  tnat  in  a  short  time  she 
fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  which  then 
poured  a  raking  fire  into  her.  Seeing  that 
her  decks  were  nearly  swept  of  her  crew, 
Captain  Broke  now  boarded  at  the  head  of 
his  marines,  and  at  this  moment  Captain 
Lawrence  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
was  carried  below.  The  loss  of  these  of- 
ficers caused  sreat  confusion  imong  the 
Americans.  No  one  appeared  to  head 
them  :  the  few  who  were  able  to  make  re- 
sistance were  soon  driven  below,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  Chesapeake.  Attempts  were  still 
however  made  at  defence,  in  some  parts 
of  the  vessel,  during  which  Captain  moke 
and  one  of  his  lieutenants  were  severely 
wounded.  His  victory  was  dearly  pur- 
chased, with  the  loss  of  twenty-three  men 
killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The  slaugh* 
ter  on  board  the  Chesapeake  was  unusu- 
ally grreat.  'Fhree  lieutenants,  the  master, 
three  midshipmen,  and  about  seventy  men 
were  killed,  and  two  lieutenants,  the  chap- 
lain, four  midshijpmen,  and  ninety  men 
were  wounded.  The  regret  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  her  brave  and 
honourable  commander.  His  ffallantry  and 
enterprise  had  raised  him  bign  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his 
humanity  and  generosity  were  the  theme 
of  praise  even  from  the  enemy.  He  re- 
mamed  on  deck,  though  suffering  from  a 
severe  wound,  until  he  received  his  last 
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and  mortal  one,  and  while  they  were  carry- 
'ncr  him  below,  be  gave  the  memorable 
oraer,  *'  don*tgive  up  the  ship,**  which  has 
since  become  so  justly  celebrated.  He 
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survived  the  capture  of  his  vessel  only  fovr 
days,  and  was  buried  at  Halifax  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  honour. 

The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  received  in  England  with 
ffreat  rejoicing.  l*he  victory  of  Captain 
Broke  was  considered  as  establishing  Uie 
maritime  superiority  of  that  nation,  which 
preceding  events  had  somewhat  shaken, 
and  the  hpnours  showered  upon  that  officer 
evinced  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed. 
The  result  of  another  engagement  whieli 
took  place  not  long  afterwurds,  tended  to 
confirm  this  impression.  The  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Ar^s,  of  twenty-guns, 
commanded,  by  Captain  William  Henrr 
Allen,  beinff  on  a  cruise  in  the  British 
channel,  fell  in  with  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Pelican,  of  somewhat  superior  force, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  her.  The  action, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  August, 
was  maintained  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
great  ardour  on  both  sides,  when  the  cap- 
tain and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Arafus  being 
severely  wounded,  and  many  other  sea- 
men disabled,  her  rigging  shot  away,  and 
the  enemy  about  to  bom,  her  flag  was 
struck  by  the  remaining  officers.  She  was 
carried  into  England,  where  her  command- 
er shortly  afterwards  died.  He  had  been 
first  lieutenant  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
capture  of  the  Macedonian,  and  bore  a  high 
character  in  the  naval  service. 

The  tide  of  success  appeared  now  to  set 
in  favour  of  the  British ;  but  shortly  after  the 
capture  of  the  Argus,  an  enffagement  took 
place  which  added  fresh  honour  to  the 
American  flag.  The  United  States  brig 
Enterprise  of  sixteen  guns,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Burrows,  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Ist  of  September.  On  the 
4th,  a  vessel  of  war  was  discovered,  which 
stood  for  her,  having  four  ensigns  hoisted. 
After  a  warm  action  of  forty  minutes,  the 
enemy  ceased  firing,  and  surrendered.  She 
proved  to  be  the  British  armed  brig  Boxer 
of  sixteen  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Blythe,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  action. 
She  was  admirably  prepared  for  the  con- 
test, and  her  colours  were  nailed  to  the 
mast  previous  to  the*  engagement  The 
gallant  commander  of  the  Enterprise  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  about  the  same  time 
that  his  antagonist  fell,  but  refused  to  quit 
the  deck  unul  the  sword  of  the  British' 
commander  was  brought  to  him,  when 
clasping  it  in  his  hands,  he  exclaimed  *'  I 
die  contented,*'  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  commanders  were 
interred  at  Portland  at  the  same  time,  with 
every  mark  <^  respect  that  can  be  shown 
to  the  remains  of  biave  and  honourable 
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The  pnvate  armed  veeaels  of  the  United 
States  continaed  daring  this  year  to  harass 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  carried 
into  every  Quarter  of  the  globe,  proofs  of 
American  skill  and  enterprise.  Perhaps 
no  instance  in  the  annals  of  national  war- 
fare, can  be  pointed  out  of  a  more  despe- 
rate action  than  that  fought  by  the  priva- 
teer Decatnr,  ot  seven  guns  and  one  hun- 
dred and  three  men,  with  the  British  govern- 
ment schooner  Dominica,  of  fifteen  guns 
and  eighty-eight  men.  After  a  well  sus- 
tained action  of  two  hours,  the  latter  was 
carried  by  boardioff.  The  combat  was 
maintained  on  her  crack  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  her  captain  and  most  of  her 
officers  and  crew  being  disabled,  her  co- 
lours were  struck  by  the  crew  of  the  De- 
catur. It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  crew 
of  tiie  Dominica  fought  with  uncommon 


bravery  and  firmness.  Sixty  men  and 
every  officer,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  the 
surgeon  and  one  midshipman,  were  kUled 
or  wounded. 

The  enterprise  of  Commodore  Rodgvn 
vnis  displayed  in  a  cruise  of  five  months  ra 
the  frigate  President,  which  terminated  oo 
the  26th  of  September,  without  any  mate- 
rial success.  The  United  States  and  Ma- 
cedonian had  lain  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York  until  the  beginning  of  May,  withoat 
being  able  to  get  to  sea.  About  tiiat  pe- 
riod they  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
pass  the  blockading  squadron,  in  company 
with  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  (whose  superior  force 
rendered  any  contest  hopeless)  obliged 
them  to  put  into  the  port  of  New  London, 
where  they  were  compelled  to  coDtinoe 
during  the  remainder  ot  the  war. 
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With  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops 
from  Fort  Meigs,  began  a  new  era  on  tne 
nortiiweatem  m>ntier.  Defeat  and  disaster 
had  too  long  abcompanied  the  operations 
of  the  American  arms  in  that  quarter.  The 
patriotism  and  valour  of  tlie  western  oeo- 
ple  had  been  squandered  in  a  series  ot  ill- 
judged  and  mismanaged  enterprises,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
were  most  detrimental  to  the  public  purse, 
or  the  public  reputation.  A  brighter  scene 
was  now  opening:  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public was  to  be  freed  from  the  presence 
of  an  enemy ;  and  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  from  the  murderous  incur- 
sions of  the  savage. 

The  repulse  of  the  allies  from  Fort 
Meigs,  did  not,  however,  deter  them  from 
a  renewal  of  the  attempt.  Small  bodies 
of  Indians  were  seen  at  times  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  that  place ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July 
a  considerable  force  under  the  orders  of 
the  celebrated  Teoumseh,  including  a  num- 
ber of  British  regulars,  encamped  below 
the  fort.  Ita  commander,  General  Clay, 
despatched  information  of  the  meditated 
attack  to  General  Harrison,  who  was  at 
that  time  at  the  Seneca  towns,  engaged  in 


organizing  and  preparing  his  foroee.  Before 
any  reinforcements  however  could  be  sent, 
the  enemy  had  raised  the  siege.  On  the  28th, 
thev  embarked  on  board  their  vessels,  and 
sailed  round  to  Sandusky  bay,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  the  fort  at  that  place. 

Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky, 
was  at  this  period  garrisoned  by  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Croghan.  His  means  of 
defence  were  very  feeble,  being  little  more 
than  a  picketing,  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
nine  feet  in  width  and  six  in  depth  :  and 
so  untenable  was  the  place  considered, 
that  on  the  intelli^nce  of  the  second  re- 
treat from  Fort  Meigs,  General  Harrison 
despatched  an  order  to  him  to  set  it  on  fire, 
and  repair  with  his  command  to  head-qosr- 
ters.  The  express  did  not  reach  the  fort 
until  noon  of  the  30th,  and  the  Indtao* 
having  by  that  time  surrounded  it.  Major 
Croghan  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
comply  with  the  order.  On  the  1st  of  Aq- 
gust,  the  enemy's  regular  troops,  with  t 
howitzer,  were  landed  from  the  gun-boats. 
The  whole  besieging  force  now  eonsistiN) 
of  about  five  hundred  regulars,  with  eiffbt 
hundred  Indians,  and  was  commanded  oy 
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Brigadier-general  Proetor.  After  sumroon- 
inff  the  gairison  to  sarreader,  and  recetving 
a  decid^  refunU  a  fire  was  opened  upon 
the  fort  from  the  six-pounders  in  the  fun- 
bosts,  as  well  as  from  the  howitzer,  which 
was  continued  durinff  the  night  with  little 
injary.    The  only  piece  of  artillery  in  the 
fort  was  a  siz-poander ;  and  as  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  was  directed  principally  against 
the  northwestern  angle,  it  was  pla^  in 
such  a  position  as  to  enfilade  that  angle, 
in  case,  as  it  was  supposed,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  storm  that  point.    The  garrison 
was  not  deceived  in  this  supposition.  After 
cannonading  all  the  next  day,  and  until  late 
in  the  evening,  the  enemy  adyanced  in  two 
colnmns  to  the  assault.   A  feint  was  made 
on  the  sonthem  angle,  but  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  three  nundred  and  fifty  men, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  that  at  the  north- 
west.    In  conse<^nence  of  the  smoke  and 
darkness,  they  amved  within  twenty  paces 
of  the  fort  without  being  discovered ;  but 
as  soon  as  their  anproach  was  perceived, 
a  heavyfire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon 
them.  The  column  nevertheless  continued 
to  advance,  and  its  leader.  Colonel  Short, 
leaped  into  the  ditch,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  men ;  when  at  that  moment  the 
embrasure  was  opened,  and  so  destructive 
a  fire  poured  into  them  from  the  six-pound- 
er, that  their  commander  and  many  men 
were  killed  outrifffat ;  and  those  who  were 
not  wounded  made  a  hasty  and  confused 
fligrht.    The  other  column,  led  by  Colonel 
Warburton,  was  received  with  an  equally 
severe  fire,  and  at  length  broke  and  took 
refuge  in  a  wood.    The  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty ^en,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  was  the  result  of  this  unavailing 
attempt,  while  of  the  garrison,  only  one 
was  Killed    and    seven  wounded.     The 
wounded  of  the  enemy  were  conveyed  into 
the  fort  by  the  garrison,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  safety,  and  received  every  attention 
that  the  most  liberal  generosity  could  dic- 
tate.    About  three  in  the  morning,  afWr 
this  repulse,  General  Proctor  hastily  re- 
embarked,  leaving  behind  many  valuable 
trophies  to  adorn  tiie  triumph  of  his  youth- 
ful antagonist.    The  defence  of  Fort  Ste- 
phenson must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  events  of  the  war,  when  we 
take  into  yiew  the  force  of  the  contending 
parties.    Major  Croghan  was  shortly  a^ 
terwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel, and  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress. 

General  Harrison  was  now  assiduously 
employed  in  the  formation  of  an  army 
competent  to  retake  the  territory  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  if  success  should 
Attend  the  squadron  on  lake  Erie,  to  pursue 
alterior  operations  in  Canada.    The  num- 


ber of  regulars  under  his  command  on  the 
northwestern  frontier,  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand.  The  invasion  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  had  induced  Governor  Meigs  to  call 
out  the  militia  en  masse ;  and  crowds  of 
volunteers  consequently  fl.ocked  to  the 
camp  of  General  Harrison*  the  greater 
part  of  whom  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
miss, retaining  only  about  one  thousand 
men.  Having  received  the  necessary  au- 
thority from  the  war  department,  he  called 
upon  the  governor  of  Aentucky  for  a  draft 
ot  militia,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
men.  Isaac  Shelby,  a  distiuffuished  ofiicer 
of  the  revolution,  held  at  this  period  the 
executive  office  of  that  state,  having  been 
invited  from  his  retirement,  when  atter  the 
surrender  of  General  Hull,  the  conduct  of 
aflfairs  re<]^nired  experience  and  patriotism. 
On  receiving  the  rec^uisition  from  General 
Harrison,  he  immediately  issued  a  procla- 
mation, callinff  for  a  body  of  mounted 
volunteers,  and  promising  to  lead  them 
himself  against  the  enemy.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  his  name,  and  the  unabated 
ardour  of  the  people,  that  many  more  than 
the  required  number  soon  assembled.  A 
regiment  of  mounted  men.  under  Colonel 
Johnson,  which  had  been  recently  dis- 
banded, was  now  re-organized  and  disci- 
plined with,  great  care. ..  The  remainder  of 
the  Kentucky  volunteers,  to  the  number  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky  on  the  12th  of 
September,  under  their  venerable  com- 
mander, who  soon  afterwards  received  di- 
rections from  General  Harrison  to  proceed 
to  Lower  Sandusky.  The  latter  was  at  the 
Seneca  camp*  waiting  the  issue  of  an  en- 
counter which  it  was  supposed  had.  by  this 
time  taken  place  on  lake  Erie. 

The  necessity  of  possessing  a  strong 
force  on  lake  Erie,  had  been  stienuously 
urged  to  the  government  by  General  Hull, 
even  before  the  declaration  g(  war;  and  it 
Was  evident  to  the  meanest  apprehension, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  retain  the  posi 
tion  at  Detroit,  and  much  more  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  Canada  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  while  the  enemy  had  command 
of  its  waters.  There  appears,  neverthe 
less,  to  have  been  a  very  censurable  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  the  admimstration,  in 
not  taking  measures  sufliciently  early  to 
effect  this  purpose.  The  earnest  represen- 
tations of  General  Harrison,  however,  at 
length  awakened  them  to  a  proper  sense 
of  Its  necessi^.  In  the  montn  of  March, 
the  building  of  two  brigs  and  several 
schooners  was  commenped  at  the  port  of 
Erie,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Peny 
of  the  navy,  and  continued  with  grsat  ac- 
tivity, until  the  20th  of  July,  when  the 
enemy's  squadrnn  appeared  off  the  town, 
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with  an  appafeat  intention  of  attacking  it ; 
but  finding  preparations  made  for  defence, 
soon  afterwards  retired.  The  equipment 
of  the  vessels  being  completed,  they  were 
launched  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  buoyed 
oyer  the  bar  in  presence  of,  and  without 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  who  then  re- 
turned to  Maiden,  to  await  the  completion 
of  a  large  ship  then  building.  HaYing  re- 
ceived his  complement  of  sailors,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  a  company  of  infantry  and 
some  volunteers  who  acted  as  marines, 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
British  squadron,  which  he  found  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  Maiden,  augmented  by  the 
launching  of  their  new  vessel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, Uie  enemy's  vessels  were  discovered 
standing  out  of  Maiden,  with  the  wind  in 
their  favour.    They  consisted  of— 


Com.  Barclay, 
Capt  Ftnnii, 
Lieut  Buchan. 


Ship  Detroit,  19 

Queen  Chailotte,  17 

Schr.  Lady  Prevoit,  13 

Brig  Hunter,  10 

Sloop  Little  Belt,  3 

Chippewa,  1       Sswiveb. 
In  all  63  gam,  4  howitma,  and  8  swiveli. 

The  American  squadron  was  composed 
of— 


Brig  Lawrence, 
Niagara, 
Caledonia, 
Sohr.  Ariel, 
Scorpion, 
Somen, 

»»pTpPP»» 

Tlgree^ 
Porcupine, 


90  gum, 

3 

4 
8 
8 

1 
1 
1 


Com.  Peny, 
Cbpt  Elliott, 
Lieut  Turner. 


8awiveb. 


In  all  54  gun,  8  swiveli. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  wind  changed,  so 
as  to  give  the  latter  the  weather-gage. 
Commodore  Perry  then  formed  his  line  of 
battle,  and  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  At 
a  few  minutes  before  13,  the  action  com- 
menced by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire 
opon  the  Lawrence,  from  the  Detroit  and 
Qneen  Charlotte,  which  she  was  unable 
to  return,  in  consequence  of  possessing 
only  carronades.  The  lightness  of  the  wind 
preventing  the  remainder  of  the  American 
squadron  from  ^tting  up,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  when 
havihg  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
most  of  her  guns  and  rigging  being  disa- 
bled, it  was  evident  she  must  soon  sur- 
render. The  fate  of  the  day  appeared  al- 
ready decided,  when  Commoaore  Perry, 
with  singular  gallantry  and  enterprise,  re- 
solved upon  a  measure  which  retrieved  his 
doubtful  fortunes*  Leaving  his  ship  the 
Lawrence,  he  passed  in  an  open  boat  to  the 
Niagara,  whien  a  lucky  increase  of  wind 
had  enabled  Captain  Elliott  to  bring  up. 
The  latter  officer  now  volunteered  to  carry 


the  smaller  vessels  into  action,  while  Com- 
modore Perry,  with  the  Niagara,  bore  up, 
and  passed  through  the  enemy's  line,  pool- 
ing into  the  ships  on  each  side  a  most  de- 
structive fire.  The  American  schooners 
and  gnn-boats,  having  soon  afterwards  get 
within  a  suitable  distance,  opened  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  cannonade  upon  their  op- 
ponents, and  after  a  short  contest  the 
whole  British  squadron  surrendered. 
The  enemy  not  having  been  able  to  take 

f possession  of  the  Lawrence,  whose  co- 
ourshad  been  struck  soon  after  Comnaodore 
Perry  led  her,  she  again  hoisted  them  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  confiicu 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete^,  and 
more  glorious  to  the  victors,  tnan  this. 
The  American  vessels  were  inferior  in 
force  to  their  opponents ;  the  number  of 
men  on  board  the  latter  was  greater ;  thf 
American  officers  had  never  witnessed  the 
maneuvring  of  a  squadron,  while  the  Bri- 
tish commander  had  acquired  experience 
under  the  eye  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  yet 
not  one  vessel  of  the  enemy  was  left  to 
bear  the  tiding  of  defeat.  The  surrender 
of  the  flag-ship  of  a  squadron  baa  in  for- 
mer engagements  generally  decided  the  fate 
of  the  battle ;  here,  although  it  made  the 
force  of  the  enemy  superior  by  thirty-three 
guns,  it  only  served  to  animate  the 
Americans  to  new  and  more  desperate  ex- 
ertions. The  result  of  the  engagement 
was  attributed  by  the  British  commander 
to  a  deficiency  of  competent  seamen,  to 
the  unprecedented  loss  of  officers  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Detroit,  and  to 
the  superior  weight  of  metal  on  board  the 
American  vessels.  The  loss  of  men,  bow- 
ever,  on  each  side,  was  pretty  nearly  equal. 
Of  the  British,  three  officera  and  thirty- 
eight  men  were  killed,  and  nine  oflScers 
and  eighty-five  men  wounded.  Of  the 
Americans,  three  officers  and  twentv-four 
men  were  killed,  and  four  officers  and  nine- 
ty-two men  wounded.  Among  the  wound- 
ed of  the  enemy,  was  Commodore  Bar^ 
clay,  who  was  compelled  to  quit  the  deck 
of  his  vessel. 

If  the  victory  on  lake  Erie  was  honoura- 
ble to  the  American  arms,  its  consequences 
were  no  less  important  to  the  western 
country.  The  allied  army  had  derived  its 
supplies  of  provisions  throueh  the  uency 
of  the  British  souadron,  ana  would  now 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  American  ter- 
ritory, and  run  the  risk  of  an  engagement 
with  the  superior  forces  of  Gener^  Har- 
rison. The  intelligence  of  the  victory  be- 
ing commnnicated  to  the  latter,  his  whole 
force,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  John- 
eon's  mounted  regiment,  which  was  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  way  of  Detroit,  was  marched 
to  Lower  Sanausky,  for  the  purpose  of 
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embarkation  on  board  the  squadron.  On 
^e  16th,  the  armT,  including  Governor 
Shelby^B  command,  reached  that  place, 
where  the  squadron  was  found  with  ^e 
British  prisoners,  which  to  the  number  of 
About  three  hundred  were  marched  into 
the  interior.  On  the  27th,  the  tfoope  were 
all  embarked,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
landed  on  the  Canadian  shore.  The  line 
of  march  was  immediateW  taken  up  for 
Maiden,  from  which  the  British  had  pre- 
viously retired,  haring  first  destroyed  the 
fort  and  military  stores.  The  yictory  of 
Commodore  Perry  had  determined  Gene- 
ral Proctor  upon  a  retreat  as  soon  as  the 
advance  of  General  Harrison  should  be 
ascertained.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  latter,  the  whole  British 
fon*«,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred 
regulars  and  one  thousand  Indians,  inde- 
pendent of  militia,  abandoned  Maiden, 
and  retired  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  It  was  now  resolved  by  Gene- 
ral Harrison  and  Governor  Shelby,  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  without  delay.  On  the 
38tb,  the  army  moved  forward  to  Sand- 
wich, where  it  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Jdinson's  regiment ;  and,  leaving  a  strong 
detachment  under  General  M'Arthur  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  check,  the  main  body 
continued  its  march  on  the  2d  of  October. 
The  strength  of  the  advanced  force  has 
been  estimated  at  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  were  re^ais.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  they  arrived  at  the  Thames, 
where  a  party  of  the  enemy  was  captured 
while  destroying  a  bridge.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  a  large  qnantity  of  arms  and 
public  stores  was  captured,  and  on  the  5Ui 
at  noon,  information  was  received  that  the 
enemy  was  lying  at  a  short  distance  await- 
ing their  approach. 

The  position  taken  by  the  allied  army 
was  a  very  favourable  one.  It  was  drawn 
up  across  a  narrow  isthmus  formed  by  the 
Thames  on  the  leA,  and  by  a  swamp  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  river  on  the  right.  The 
regulars  were  posted  with  their  left  on  the 
river  supported  by  the  artillery,  while  the 
Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  were  placed  in 
a  thick  wood,  having  their  right  on  the 
swamp.  It  was  at  first  intended  by  General 
Harrison  to  attack  the  British  troops  with 
the  American  infantry,  while  the  mounted 
volunteers  should  turn  the  right  flank  of 
the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  CTound, 
however,  he  soon  perceived,  would  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
design,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  another 
plan  equally  novel  and  successful.  Find- 
ing that  the  enemy's  regulars  were  drawn 
up  in  open  order,  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  breaking  them,  by  a  charge  of  the 
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mounted  infantry.  The  latter  were  accord- 
ingly formed  in  four  columns,  of  two 
files  each,  and  in  this  order  advanced 
upon  the  British  line,  receiving  a  heavy 
fire,  from  which  their  horses  at  first 
recoiled,  but  auickly  recovering  them- 
selves, they  dashed  through  with  so  much 
impetuositv,  that  the  enemy's  ranks  were 
immediately  broken.  Thev  then  wheeled 
round  on  his  rear,  and  dehvered  a  heavy 
and  well  directed  fire  from  their  rifles. 
Surprised  and  disconcerted  by  this  maneu- 
vre,  the  whole  British  force,  to  the  number 
of  about  six  hundred  men,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered.  Their  com- 
mander. General  Proctor,  and  about  three 
hundred  men,  escaped  with  difficulty. 
This  signal  advantage  was  gained  by  the 
first  battalion  of  the  mounted  volunteers 
alone,  the  infiintry  not  having  arrived  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  honour.  The 
second  battalion  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  and  pro* 
traeted  conflict  with  the  Indians,  llie 
^ound  being  unfavourable  to  their  opera- 
tions as  cavalry,  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mount, and  engage  the  enemy  on  foot  A 
severe  contest  now  ensued,  but  at  length 
the  militia  under  Governor  Shelby  ad- 
vancing to  their  aid,  the  Indians  broke  and 
fled  in  all  directions. 

A  complete  and  decisive  victory  was 
thus  gained  over  the  allied  army,  aiid  with 
very  little  comparative  loss  on  either  side. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  Americans,  and  thirty- 
four  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Of  the  Indians,  thirty  were  killed, 
and  among  that  number  was  their  cele* 
brated  leader,  Tecumseh,  whose  valour 
and  activity  were  conspicuous  to  the  last. 
He  was  seen  in  the  thickest  press  of 
the  conflict,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
battle,  his  body  was  found  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  resisted  the  charge  of  the 
mounted  regiment.  With  him,  perished 
the  confederacy  of  savases  from  which  so 
much  injury  had  accrued  to  the  American 
cause.  Many  of  the  tribes  sent  deputa- 
tions to  General  Harrison,  to  sue  for  peace, 
immediately  after  the  battle,  which  was 
^nted  to  them  on  condition  of  their  rais- 
ing the  tomahawk  against  their  late  allies. 
Twenty-five  officers,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  chiefly  of  the  41st  regiment,  to- 
gether with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
had  been  surrendered  by  General  Hull, 
were,  besides  this,  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  British  force  in  this  quarter  havinj^ 
been  thus  completely  subdued,  the  Amen- 
can  troops  commenced  their  march  for 
Detroit  on  the  7th.  On  the  10th,  they  ar- 
rived at  Sandwich,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Kentucky  militia  retamed  home,  and 
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were  discharged.  General  Harrison,  in 
ihe  mean  time,  being  without  orders  from 
the  war  department,  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  Ontario  frontier  in  the  fleet.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  23d  of  October  he  sailed  from 
Erie  with  M'Arthur's  brigade  and  a  batta- 
lion of  riflemen,  and  arrived  at  Buffalo  on 
the  24th.  From  this  place,  he  marched  to 
Newark,  where  he  received  orders  from 
the  war  department  to  send  the  brigade  to 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  was  informed  that 
he  had  permission  to  return  to  his  famil}r. 
This  intimation,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  understand,  was  com- 
plied with,  and  he  soon  afterwards  re- 
signed his  commission. 

Before  we  leave  this  quarter,  it  is  pro- 
per to  advert  to  an  event  which  took  place 
at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  fort  of 
Mackinaw  was  now  the  only  one  remain- 
ing of  the  British  conquests  in  the  west. 
In  the  spring  of  1814,  an  effort  was  made 
b]r  Lieutenant-colonel  Cro?han,  jointly 
with  Commodore  Sinclair,  who  command- 
ed the  flotilla  on  lake  Erie,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  A  landing  was  effected  on 
the  island,  but  the  strength  of  the  place 
was  found  to  be  so  gjeat,  that  the  troops 
were  re-embarked,  with  the  loss  of  Major 
Holmes,  several  other  officers,  and  about 
sixty  men.  Two  of  the  American  schooners 
were  subseauently  captured  by  boarding, 
with  great  slaughter. 

While  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  the 
disgrace  of  former  campaigns  had  been 
repaid  by  an  ample  harvest  of  victory,  the 
American  people  were  doomed  to  expe- 
rience fresh  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion in  another  quarter,  from  the  want  of 
judgment  in  the  administration,  or  of  en- 
ergy in  the  commanding  officers.  The  re- 
tirement of  Generals  Dearborn  and  Lewis, 
had  lefl  the  command  of  the  army  at  Fort 
George  in  the  hands  of  Greneral  Boyd,  who 
was  restricted  by  the  government  from  en- 
gaginflr  in  offensive  operations,  as  it  was 
mtended  to  intrust  the  command  to  other 
officers.  Generals  Wilkinson  and  Hamp- 
ton were  called  from  the  southern  section 
of  the  United  States  for  this  purpose.  To 
the  former,  was  given  the  command  of  the 
forces  on  the  shores  of  the  Ontario,  while 
the  latter  was  assigned  to  the  northern 
army,  then  encamped  at  Plattsburg.  The 
public  voice  called  for  some  more  decided 
and  energetic  measures  than  had  as  yet 
b^n  taken.  The  strength  and  spirits  of 
the  army  had  been  wasted  in  a  succession 
of  petty  attacks  upon  unimportant  places, 
while  the  two  great  posts  or  Kingston  and 
Montreal  remained  secure  and  unthreatened. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  one  or  both  of*^  these  should 
be  assailed  by  the  respectable  force  which 


towards  the  month  of  August  had  bees 
assembled ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  matur- 
ing the  plan  and  superintending'  its  execu- 
tion, the  secretary  of  war,  General  Arm- 
strong, proceeded  to  Sackett's  Harbour. 
Af^er  considerable  deliberation,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  campaign  were  finallj 
agreed  upon.  It  was  determined  that  the 
army  should  fall  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  boats ;  that  it  should  be  joined  by  the 
force  under  General  Hampton  at  the  most 
convenient  point  of  junction,  and  should 
thence  proceed  to  attack  Montreal,  which 
at  this  period  was  supposed  to  be  defended 
by  a  very  small  force.  General  Wilkifi- 
son,  who  arrived  at  Sackett^s  Harbour  oo 
the  20th  of  August,  had  been  for  some 
time  after  that  period  diligently  eoDployed 
in  collecting  and  organizing  the  scattered 
detachments  of  the  army,  which  were  gra- 
dually concentrated  on  Grenadier  Island, 
near  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Al- 
though the  advanced  state  of  the  season 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition should  be  used,  yet  the  difficulties 
attending  this  measure  were  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  23d  of  October 
that  a  sufficient  force  could  be  assembled. 
The  army  thus  collected,  consisted  of  aboat 
seveti  thousand  men.  The  stren&:th  of  the 
enemy  at  Kingston,  was  estimated  at  about 
four  thousand.  To  favour  the  idea  of  an 
attack  being  intended  on  this  place,  a  post 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  contiguous  to  it,  was 
fixed  on  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  to 
which  the  advance  under  General  Brown 
was  despatched.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  rear,  with  the  commanding  gene- 
ral, arrived  at  this  snot,  and  every  thing 
being  in  readiness,  tne  whole  flotilla  got 
under  way,  and  proceeded  down  the  river 
on  the  5th. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  passage 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected without  difficulty.  At  every  narrow 
pass,  artillery  and  musketeers  were  sta- 
tioned ;  and  the  enemy,  relieved  of  appre- 
hension on  the  score  of  Kingston,  had  de- 
spatched a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels,  to  hang 
upon  the  rear.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  a  party  should  be  landed,  to  re- 
move the  obstructions  in  front ;  for  which 
purpose.  Colonel  Macomb  was  detached 
with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
was  subse<]uently  reinforced  by  General 
Brown's  brigade,  while  the  brigade  under 
General  Boyd  acted  as  a  rear-guard.  AfWr 
surmounting  various  obstacles,  the  floulla 
arrived  on  the  10th,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  and  dangerous  rapid.  Here,  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  rear  of  the  flotilii. 
by  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  who  were  not 
driven  back  untfl  a  battery  of  eighteei 
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pounders  was  erected.  On  the  lltb,  in- 
fonnation  was  received  from  General 
Bro^ra,  that  he  had  repulsed  the  force  op- 
posed to  him»  and  had  taken  a  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapid.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  attempt  the  passage,  when 
infonsuition  waa  received  from  General 
Boyd,  that  the  British  were  advancing  in 
ooliuiui  to  assail  him.  He  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  anticipate  tne  attack  by 
naoviag  aoainst  the  enemy  with  his  whole 
force.  The  latter  was  advantageously 
posted  behind  the  deep  ravines  which  in- 
tersected the^>lain.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced by  driving  back  a  strong  party  of 
the  British,  posted  in  the  wood.  General 
Codington  then  advanced  on  the  right  of 
the  enemy,  with  his  brigade,  while  Colonel 
Ripley  assailed  his  left  flank,  with  the 
SI  St  regiment,  after  having  routed  with 
the  bayonet  a  superior  number  opposed  to 
him.  The  attack  on  the  enemy's  right, 
was  not  attended  with  success.  The  fall 
of  General  Covington,  who  was  killed 
while  bravely  leading  his  brigade  to  the 
charge,  and  the  want  of  ammunition, 
caused  that  part  of  the  Americans  to  re- 
tire. In  its  retreat,  a  piece  of  artillery 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  in  conse- 

;[aenoe  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  At 
en^th,  after  a  contest  of  two  hours,  the 
Americans  retired  and  re-occupied  the 
grouAd  from  which  they  had  originally 
idriven  the  enemy,  while  the  latter  fell 
back  to  their  camp.  The  infantry  were 
Boon  afterwards  embarked  on  board  the 
flotilla,  and  the  dragoons  and  light  artil- 
lerjT  proceeded  by  land  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapid. 

The  numbers  engaged  in  this  action, 
have  been  variously  represented.  From 
the  British  official  accounts,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  thei^  own  force  did  not  exceed 
eight  hundred,  while  that  of  their  adver- 
saries is  stated  at  four  thousand.  This 
palpable  exaggeration  is  of  a  nature  to 
throw  discredit  upon  their  whole  report. 
It  is  known  that  the  force  of  General 
Boyd  did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred 
men,  and  it  is  probable  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  were  not  inferior.  Both  parties 
claimed  a  victory.  The  American  com- 
mander contendea  that  the  object  of  his  at- 
tack had  been  gained  in  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  occupation  of  the  ground 
previously  possessed  by  him.  The  Bri- 
tish, on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
the  capture  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  to  their  boats, 
left  all  the  advantage  on  their  side.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advantages, 
if  any,  gained  by  the  Americans,  were  not 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
men  which  they  sustained.    One  hundred 


and  two  were  killed,  including  General 
Covington,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  wounded.  The  enemy,  according 
to  their  official  report,  lost  twenty-two 
killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  wound- 
ed, and  twelve  missing;  they  claimed  also 
to  have  captured  upwards  of  one  hundred 
prisoners. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  flotilla  got 
under  way,  and  having  passed  the  rapid, 
without  loss,  arrived  near  St.  Regis,  where 
the  advance,  under  General  Brown,  was 
found.  Here  it  was  that  General  Willdn- 
son  expected  to  meet  the  army  of  General 
Hampton,  in  conformity  with  orders  de- 
spatched on  the  6th  from  Prescott.  In- 
stead of  these  troops,  a  messenger  was 
found  from  the  latter  officer,  conveying 
information  that  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  scantiness  of 
provisions,  he  was  unable  to  undertake  the 
contemplated  movement.  A  council  of 
war  was  then  called  by  General  Wilkin- 
son, composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
arm]^,  wno  gave  it  as  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Montreal,  at  that  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season.  The  Cana- 
dian territory  was  accordingly  evacuated, 
and  the  troops  went  into  winter-c^uarters  at 
French  Mills,  near  to  St.  Regis.  Thus 
terminated,  this  ill  contrived  and  disas- 
trous expedition.  Great  expectations  had 
been  formed  by  the  American  people,  but 
it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  it  terminated 
at  St.  Regis.  The  enemy  had  taken  every 
precautionary  measure  of  defence,  the  river 
was  of  difficult  navigation,  the  season  was 
very  far  advanced,  the  indisposition  of 
General  Wilkinson  prevented  his  directing 
the  operations  in  person,  and  the  stock  of 
provisions  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for 
any  considerable  period.  Under  these 
circumstances,  had  the  army  been  rein- 
forced by  the  junction  of  that  of  General 
Hampton,  and  had  it  even  obtained  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  French  in 
Russia,  would  have  be&llen  it. 

The  strength  of  the  northern  army  under 
General  Hampton,  was  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  all  regulars,  by  whom  it  was 
intended,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  junction 
should  be  made  with  the  troops  from 
Sackett^s  Harbour.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  September,  General  Hampton 
moved  from  Plattaburgh  towards  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  which  he  crossed  on  the  31st 
of  October.  The  route  of  the  ztmf;  which 
had  been  obstructed  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  enemy,  lay  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chateaugay  nver,  by  which  it  advanc- 
ed with  great  difficulty  until  the  35th, 
when  it  being  ascertained  that  the  enemy, 
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under  Sir  George  Prevost,  was  in  con- 
siderable force  behind  a  wood,  which  sepa- 
rated the  army  from  the  open  country, 
General  Hampton  determined  upon  en- 
deaTourinfir  to  cut  them  off.  Colonel  Pur- 
dy  was,  therefore,  detached  to  the  right 
bank  with  the  1st  brigade,  that  he  might 
gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  by  a  ford  about 
twelve  miles  below,  while  their  attention 
was  engaged  by  the  2d  brigade  in  front. 
Unfortunately,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  gruides,  the 
first  part  of  the  plan  entirely  failed.  The 
3d  brigade  advanced  on  the  26th,  and  soon 
afterwards  learned  that  the  enemy  was 
posted  behind  a  ravine,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  10th  regiment,  consists 
ing  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men, 
from  the  report  of  that  day,  was  moved 
forward,  and  after  a  march  of  half  an  hour, 
fell  in  witii  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  soon  routed,  and  drove  from  the 
ground.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  did  not  ap- 
pear until  after  the  termination  of  the  action, 
and  to  the  great  regret  of  the  army,  the 
Ist  brigade  was  about  that  time  perceived 
on  the  opposite  bank,  it  having  been  unable 
to  advance  farther  from  the  causes  we  have 
stated.  On  the  same  day,  the  whole  force 
retired,  about  two  miles,  to  the  spot  where 
the  baggage  had  been  halted,  without  mo- 
lestation from  the  enemy,  who  were  secured 
behind  intrenchments  and  abattes.*  At 
this  place,  the  army  remained  until  the 
28th,  when  intelligence  havinfir  been  re- 
ceived, which  led  to  the  tsonclusion  that 
General  Wilkinson  had  abandoned  his  de- 
scent of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  by  which  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  retire  to  such  a  position  as  would 
secure  its  communication  with  the  United 
States.    The  troops  were  accordingly  put 

*  This  account  of  the  advance  of  General 
Hampton  is  tak^n  from  some  particular,  details 
which  appeared  in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  for 
October,  1818,  and  were  evidently  written  by  an 
eyewitness.  Nothing  can  be  more  gross  or  dis- 
graceful to  their  national  character,  than  the  mis- 
statements made  by  Enslish  writen  of  the  en- 
gagement here  mentioned.  The  official  report  of 
the  British  commander  estimated  the  American 
force  engaged  at  seven  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
fantry, four  hundred  cavalry,  and  ten  field-pieces. 
Now,  no  fact  is  better  authenticated  than  that  the 
whole  of  General  Hampton's  aimy  did  not  exceed 
foar  thousand  men  of  every  description,  and  that 
the  force  engaged  was  only  the  10th  regiment, 
numbering  tvyo  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The 
British  admit  that  their  advanced  party  consisted 
of  three  hundred  men,  and  it  was  probably  much 
greater.  This  body  was  driven  bock  by  mferior 
numbers,  and  the  ground  it  originally  stood  on  oc- 
capied  by  the  Americans.  Patriotism  is  an  ex- 
cellent virtue,  and  the  Englisli  deserve  credit  for 
their  general  love  of  country,  but  tme  patriotism 
never  requires  the  utterance  of  such  enormous 
lUseboods  as  we  have  adverted  to. 


in  motion,  and  on  the  5M  of  Novemb^ 
reached  their  former  ^ost,  at  the  Fooi 
Corners,  within  the  territory  of  the  Uoitad 
States.  Here,  General  Hampton  received 
the  despatch  from  General  Wilkineoo, 
directing  a  junction  of  his  force  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  immediately  letnmed 
an  answer,  stating  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  his  opinion  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  measure,  in  coneeqaenee  of 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  soon  ulerwanla 
fell  back  to  Plattsburgh,  where  the  troopn 
went  into  winter-quarters.  General  Hamp- 
ton then  resiffiied  his  commitoion,  leaving 
General  Izard  in  command. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army 
remained  in  winter-quarters,  at  these  posts, 
until  the  month  of  January,  when  General 
Wilkinson  received  orders  from  the  war 
department,  to  detach  Genm^  Brown  with 
two  thousand  men  to  the  Niagara  frontier, 
and  to  fall  back  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force  to  Plattsburgh.  This  order  was 
complied  with,  and  the  remaining  force 
being  concentrated  at  the  latter  place,  no- 
thing of  importance  occurred  until  the  end 
of  March,  when  General  Wilkinson,  hear- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable force  near  the  lines,  resolved 
to  dislodge  them.  He  accordingly  moved 
from  Plattsburgh  on  the  30th  of  March, 
with  about  four  thousand  men,  and  found 
the  main  body  of  the  British  posted  at 
La  Cole  Mill,  a  strong  and  extensive 
stone  building,  which  had  been  fortified 
for  the  purpose.  The  state  of  the  roads 
did  not  admit  of  the  heavy  ordnance  being 
brought  up,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
batter  the  walls  with  two  small  nieces, 
but  they  were  found  to  be  too  solid  to  be 
shaken,  and  after  repeated  endeavours,  the 
American  commander  drew  off  his  forces, 
having  suffered  a  loss  of  one  hundred  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  He  subsequently 
retired  to  Odletown,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  discontent  excited  in  the  public  mind 
by  the  result  of  this  and  the  preceding  ex- 
pedition, he  was  removed  from  the  com- 
mand, which  devolved  upon  General  Izard. 

We  return  now  to  the  Ontario  frontier, 
which,  during  the  close  of  the  year  1813, 
was  visited  by  some  of  the  severest  ca- 
lamities of  war.  AfVer  the  departure  of 
General  Wilkinson,  on  his  ill-fated  expe- 
dition to  Montreal,  the  command  of  Port 
George  devolved  upon  Brigadier-general 
M'Clure,  of  the  New  York  miliUa.  The 
force  of  this  officer  having  been  reduced  on 
the  10th  of  December,  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  service  of  the  militia,  to 
about  one  hundred  men,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  abandon  the  place.  On  the  13th, 
the  troops  were  accordmgly  removed,  hav- 
ing previously  destroyed  the  fort  and  public 
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pro(>ertj,  and  it  ia  painful  to  add,  the  flou* 
rishinff  Tiila^  of  Newark.  This  outrage 
upon  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare,  perpetrated  at  an  inclement  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  without  any  sufficient 
motiye,  excited,  as  it  deserved,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  American  people.  It  was 
immtsdiately  disavowed  by  the  government, 
io  an  official  communication  made  to  the 
pnblic  authorities  in  Canada ;  but  before 
the  disavowal  reached  the  latter,  a  severe 
and  excessive  measure  of  retaliation  had 
been  taken.  On  the  19th,  at  midnight,  the 
enemy  crossed  the  river  with  about  six 
hnndred  men,  surprised  Fort  Niagara,  and 
massacred  nearly  the  whole  mrison,  con- 
sistingr  of  about  three  hundred  men,  chiefly 
invalids.  From  Fort  Niagara,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Lewistown,  and  after  routing  a 
considerable  body  of  militia,  burned  that 
village,  Manchester,  Young's  town,  and 
the  Indian  settlement  of  Tuscaroras.  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  a  party  of 
regulars,  militia,  and  Indians,  in  number 
about  seven  hundred,  landed  at  Black 
Rock,  and  advanced  to  the  town  of  Buffalo, 
to  defend  which  a  body  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  militia  was  stationed.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  however,  these  men 
fled  without  firing  a  musket,  to  their  last- 
ing disgrace,  and  the  unfortunate  village 
was  soon  taken,  and  immediately  reduced 
to  ashes,  after  which,  the  British  returned 
to  Canada.  In  thus  devastating  a  whole 
frontier,  which  but  a  little  while  before 
had  been  the  scene  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, they  unquestionably  exceedea  the 
bounds  of  a  just  retaliation,  had  even  the 
conduct  of  General  M'Clure  received  the 
sanction  of  the  American  government.  In 
this  case ;  in  the  employment  of  the  sava- 
ges ;  and  indeed  in  many  other  instances ; 
the  British  officers  appear  to  have  been 
governed  by  a  vindictive  and  unrelentinff 
spirit,  incompatible  with  the  relations  of 
eiviliaed  states,  and  with  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morals. 

The  naval  warfare  on  Lake  Ontario,  al- 
though not  marked  by  the  same  brilliant 
events  as  that  on  Lake  Erie,  was  vet  not 
devoid  of  interest.  Each  party  had,  at 
different  times,  a  numerical  superiority  of 
force,  and  as  the  one  government  increased 
the  number  and  force  of  its  vessels  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  other,  it  came  to  pass 
that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  snips 
of  the  largest  magnitude  in  naval  architec- 
ture floated  over  those  waters,  which,  till 
then,  had  borne  only  the  light  skiff  of  the 
Indian,  or  the  slender  shallop  of  commerce. 
This  alternate  preponderancy  offeree,  gave 
occasion  to  the  display  of  the  highest  skill 
and  seamanship  b^  the  two  commanders ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  of 
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the  lake,  neither  party  was  able  to  boast 
of  signal  success  over  the  other.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1813,  an  encounter  took 
place  between  the  two  squadrons,  which, 
after  being  productive  of  a  variety  of  ma- 
neuvres,  terminated  in  the  capture  of  two 
of  the  smaller  American  vessels,  in  cen- 
se^uence  of  the  superior  sailing  of  the 
British  ships.  No  important  event  oc- 
curred subsequently  to  this  period,  until 
the  beginning  of  October.  Both  squadrons 
were  then  on  the  lake,  but  the  prudent 
caution  of  the  British  commander,  whose 
force  was  then  inferior,  induced  him  to 
avoid  a  general  action,  while  the  efforts 
of  Commodore  Chauncey  were  ^enerallv 
crippled  by  the  dull  sailing  of  his  small 
vessels.  On  the  5th,  however,  after  a 
fruitless  chase  of  the  British  squadron,  be 
succeeded  in  capturing  four  transports,  on 
board  of  which  were  about  three  hundred 
officers  and  privates  of  the  regular  army. 
The  winter  and  spring  of  1814  were  oc- 
cupied chiefly  in  augmenting  the  force  of 
the  two  fleets.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  the  superiority  was  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy,  and,  as  a  frigate  of  the  larcr- 
est  size  was  then  building  at  Sackett^s 
Harbour,  he  availed  himself  of  his  com- 
mand of  the  lake  to  destroy  as  much  as' 
gossible  the  American  means  of  warfare, 
^n  the  5th  of  May,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  Oswego,  a  small  village  near  the 
border  of  the  lake,  which  had  become  the 
deposit  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  naval 
stores,  and  was  defended  by  a  fort  contain- 
ing five  guns  and  about  three  hundred  men, 
under  Colonel  Mitchell.  The  enemy  made 
an  attempt  to  land  from  fifteen  boats,  but 
so  heavy  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from 
the  fort,  that  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire. On  the  succeeding  day,  the  whole 
fleet  having  taken  a  position  to  cannonade 
the  fort,  the  British  troops  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  landingr,  advanced,  and  took 
possession  of  the  village,  from  which  the 
naval  stores  had  principally  been  removed 
through  the  vi^lance  of  Colonel  Mitchell. 
Disappointed  m  their  object,  the  British 
retreated  on  the  7th,  with  the  loss  of  about 
one  hundred  men.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred, 
and  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Drummond.  The  American  loss  was-about 
seventy. 

The  launch  and  equipment  of  the  new 
American  frigate,  compelled  Sir  James 
Yeo  to  withdraw  his  squadron  to  Kings- 
ton, leaving  a  number  of  gun-boats  on  tne 
lake.  The  opportunity  was  then  taken, 
by  the  American  officers,  to  remove  the 
stores  from  Oswego  to  Sackett^s  Harbour 
by  vrater.  Accoraingly,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  Captain  Woolsey,  of  the  navy,  left 
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the  former  port  with  eighteen  boats,  ac* 
companied  by  Major  Appling,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  rifle  regi- 
ment, and  an  eoaal  number  of  Indians. 
Having  arrived  on  Sandy  Creek,  they  dis- 
covered the  enemy*8  gun-boats,  and  in 
consequence  entered  the  stream.  The  rifle- 
men and  Indians  were  landed,  and  posted 
in  an  ambuscade.  The  enemy,  as  was 
expected,  ascended  the  creek  and  landed  a 
party,  which  was  movinff  up  its  bank, 
when  the  Americans  rose  from  their  am- 
bush, and  opened  so  destructive  a  fire  upon 
them,  that  in  ten  minutes  they  surrendered, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  in- 
cluding two  post  captains  and  six  lieuten- 
ants. With  these,  were  also  captured  three 
Sm-boats,  and  several  smaller  vessels, 
f  the  Americans,  only  one  man  was  kill- 
ed. Shortly  after  this  event,  Commodore 
Chauncey  having  completed  the  equip- 
ment of  his  new  frigate,  again  sailed  from 
Sackett*s  Harbour,  but  as  he  had  now  a 
superiority  of  force,  the  British  commander 
did  not  think  proper  to  venture  an  engag^e- 
roent. 

The  campaign  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Ontario,  did  not  commence  until  near  mid- 
summer. We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter,  that  Greneral  Brown 
was  detached  by  order  of  the  eorernment, 
from  the  northern  army  to  Sackett*s  Har- 
bour, with  about  two  thousand  men.  After 
his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  he  remained 
for  some  time  employed  in  disciplining  and 
organizing  his  troops,  until  he  received  di- 
rections from  the  war  department  to  move 
to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  with  a  view 
to  future  operations  in  the  peninsula.  The 
army  under  his  commana,  when  concen- 
trated at  Buffalo,  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men,  and  was 
composed  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  un- 
der Generals  Scott  and  Ripley,  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  volunteers 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  under 
General  Porter.  On  the  momiuff  of  the 
3d  of  July,  this  well  appointed  and  gallant 
force  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
fort  of  E  rie,  opposite  to  Black  Rock.  Pre- 
parations were  immediately  made  for  an 
assault,  but  before  the  artillery  could  be 
planted,  it  surrendered,  and  the  ffarrison, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  ana  thirty- 
seven,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Having  placed  a  small  garrison  in  Fort 
Erie,  General  Brown  advanced  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  to  within  two  miles  of  Chip- 
pewa, on  the  heights,  near  which  the  ene- 
my^s  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
thousand,  were  intrenched.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  General  Porter  was  detach- 
ed with  the  volunteers  to  drive  back  the 
pnemy^s  skirmishers ;  and,  by  cutting  off 


.  their  retreat,  to  bring  on  a  general  engagp- 
'  ment.  The  enemy  was  not  slow  in  maoi- 
'  festing  a  disposition  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
cans. About  noon.  General  Riall,  whc 
commanded  the  British  forces,  moved  out 
of  his  works,  and  commenced  an  attack 
upon  General  Porter's  command,  to  sup- 
port which,  the  first  brigade  and  part  of 
the  artillery  were  now  advanced,  and  took 
post  on  its  right.  The  determined  onset 
of  the  British  regulars,  soon  compelled  tlie 
raw  troops  under  General  Porter  to  give 
way,  ana  thus  exposed  the  flank  of  Gene- 
ral Scott's  brigade.  To  prevent  the  enemj 
from  profiting  by  this  advantage,  Geoenl 
Brown  now  ordered  up  General  Ripley^s 
brigade,  with  directions  to  skirt  the  wood 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  to  ^n,  if  pos- 
sible, the  rear  of  the  British  nght.  After 
a  severe  struggle.  Major  Jessup,  with  the 
left  flank  battalion  of  the  first  brigade, 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  position,  from 
which  he  opened  so  galling  a  fire  as  to 
compel  that  portion  oi  their  troops  to  re- 
tro^de ;  whue,  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade  continued  to  press 
forward.  The  enemy  now  finding  his  ef- 
forts ineffectual  on  every  point,  gradually 
fell  back  until  he  reached  the  slopiog 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Chippewa,  where, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  victors,  his  re- 
treat became  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight 
The  further  advance  of  the  American 
troops  was  checked  by  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries; and  the  day  being  now  too  far 
spent  for  an  assault.  General  Brown  drew 
off  his  forces  and  returned  to  camp. 

The  battle  of  Chippewa  was  undoubted- 
ly the  best  fought  action  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  process  of  the  war.  The 
numbers  on  both  sides  were  nearly  eaual; 
the  troops  engaged  were  chiefly  ot  the 
re^lar  army,  and  the  field  was  w6n  by 
fair  and  open  fighting.  The  Americans 
had  been  for  some  time  earnestly  employ- 
ed in  perfecting  themselves  in  discipline, 
under  zealous  and  enlightened  officers,  whc 
were  anxious  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  which 
successive  defeats  had  attached  to  the 
American  arms.  The  British  troops,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  veterans,  and  maoy 
of  them  bad  recently  arrived,  flushed  with 
the  conquest  of  the  first  soldiers  of  Eo- 
rope.  To  have  beaten  them,  therefore,  by 
dint  of  superior  skill  or  bravery,  was  a 
source  of  great  triumph  to  the  American 
army,  and  excited  unbounded  joy  in  the 
republic.  The  loss  of  men  was  neverthe- 
less unusually  great,  and  showed  the  ob- 
stinacy with  wnich  the  battle  had  beeo 
contested.  The  official  report  of  General 
Brown,  stated  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missinff  of  the  American  army  at  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.    That  of  the 
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British  cominander,  represented  his  whole 
loss  to  have  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  among  whom  were  many  offi- 
eers  of  rank. 

Soon  after  his  defeat.  General  Riall 
abandoned  the  works  at  Chippewa,  and 
fell  back  to  Queenstown,  while  the  Ame- 
rican army  occupied  the  former  place,  and 
no  operation  of  material  importance  ensued 
for  some  days.  On  the  85th,  however, 
General  Brown  being  informed  that  an  at- 
tack was  meditated  by  the  enemy  upon 
Schlosser,  aplaee  on  tfate  American  side  of 
the  Niagara,  where  the  sick  and  bageage 
of  the  army  had  been  sent,  resolred  to 
draw  him  off,  if  possible,  from  this  at- 
tempt. General  Scott  was  accordingly 
despatched  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  wim 
his  own  brigade,  Tow8on*s  artillery,  and 
the  dragoons.  After  proceeding  about  two 
miles,  the  enemy  Was  found  posted  on  an 
eminence,  with  the  Queenstown  road  in 
their  front,  and  defended  by  a  battery  of 
nine  pieces  of  cannon.  A  narrow  strip  of 
wood  intervened  between  the  two  armies. 
After  despatching  an  express  for  reinforce- 
ments. General  Scott  resolved  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  action  was  commenced  by 
Captain  Towson's  artUleir,  and  was  sun- 
ported  for  an  hour  by  the  first  brigaae 
alone,  against  the  gpreatly  superior  force  of 
the  enemy.  The  right  of  the  brigade  was 
occupied  by  Major  lessup,  with  the  35th 
regiment.  This  gallant  officer  finding  the 
road  which  led  to  the  British  rear  unoccup 
pied,  threw  himself  uj>on  it  with  impetu- 
ositv,  and  succeeded  m  capturing  General 
Riall  and  many  other  oflScers  and  men. 
The  ranks  of  the  Americans,  were  how- 
ever rapidly  thinning  under  the  severe  fire 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  while  the 
British  were  continually  receiving  rein- 
forcements. The  day  was  now  spent, 
when  General  Ripley  with  the  second 
brigade  arrived  at  a  critical  moment.  He 
was  directed  by  General  Brown  to  form  on 
the  right  of  the  first  brigade,  but  perceiv- 
ing that  by  this  step  he  should  subject 
himself  to  a  similar  fate,  he  resolved  to 
disobey  his  orders,  to  place  himself  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  first  brigade,  and 
to  attack  the  heights  on  which  their  bat- 
tery was  placed,  without  the  possession  of 
which,  it  was  plain  the  Americans  had 
nothing  to  hope.  He  therefore  formed  the 
two  regiments  of  which  his  brigade  was 
compoMd,  in  front  of  General  Scott^s  line, 
and  leading  the  93d  in  person,  he  directed 
Colonel  Afiller,  with  the  2l8t,  to  assualt 
the  enemy's  battery.  The  order  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  latter  with  the  utmost  §ral- 
lantry.  After  a  short  contest,  in  which 
many  of  the  artillerymen  were  bayoneted 
It  their  pieces,  the  enemy's  cannon  were 


carried,  and  at  the  same  moment  General 
Ripley,  with  the  23d,  drove  the  infantry 
from  the  crest  of  the  eminence.  The 
British  troops  beinjr  thus  forced  from  their 
position,  the  American  line  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  captured  artillery.  The  con- 
flict was,  however,  not  yet  over.  The 
enemy  being  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of 
fresh  troops,  brought  up  his  whole  force, 
and  made  three  resolute  and  determined 
attacks  upon  the  Americans,  in  each  of 
which,  after  a  close  contest  of  bayonets, 
he  was  repulsed  and  driven  down  the  hill. 
It  was  now  midni^t.  The  command  of 
the  American  army  had  devolved  upon 
General  Ripley,  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  of  Generals  Brown  and  Scott. 
Previous  to  retiring  from  the  field,  the 
former  had  given  directions  to  Genera] 
Ripley,  to  ooliect  the  wounded  and  return 
to  camp.  These  orders  were  now  obeyed, 
but  unfortunately,  from  the  circumstance 
of  most  of  the  horses  being  killed,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  remove .  the  captured 
cannon.  They  were  therefore  left  on  the 
field,  having  been  previously  spiked. 

In  this  sanguinary  engagement,  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  was  unquestionably 
on  the  side  of  the  British ;  only  one  half 
of  the  American  army  was  engaged  at  ene 
time:  the  first  brigade  having  been  put 
almost  hon  de  combat^  before  the  arrival  of 
the  second.  The  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  continued  accessions  of 
fresh  troops,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  The  palm  of  victory  was 
claimed  by  both  parties.  If  occupying 
the  position  of  an  enemy,  after  previously 
driving  him  from  it,  obtaining  possession 
of  his  artillery,  and  retaining  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  repeated  efforts  to  recover  tnem, 
be  not  a  victory,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  actions  that  expression  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  British  troops  had  been  witn- 
drawn  from  the  field,  before  the  Americans 
retired  to  their  camp,  and  every  appear- 
ance of  opposition  haid  ended.  The  loss 
of  men  was  great  on  both  sides.  Of  the 
British,  eighty-four  were  killed,  including 
five  officers,  dye  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
wounded,  amonff  whom  were  Generals 
Drummond  and  Riall  and  thirty-nine  other 
officers,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
missing,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  Ame- 
ricans, eleven  officers,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  killed,  fifty-four  officers,  and 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  wounded,  and 
eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  nine 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
missing. 

On  the  succeeding  morning.  General 
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Ripley,  in  conformity  with  orders  from 
General  Brown,  put  his  troops  in  motion 
on  the  Queenstown  road,  bat  having  soon 
afterwards  learned  that  the  enemy  was  in 
great  force,  at  no  considerable  distance, 
while  his  own  strength  did  not  exceed  six- 
teen hundred  effectives,  he  affain  resolved 
to  disobey  his  instructions.  He  therefore 
broke  up  the  camp  at  Chippewa,  and  de- 
stroying the  luidges  in  his  rear,  retreated 
to  Fort  Ene,  the  defences  of  which  were 
immediately  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Tlie  enemy,  to  the  number  of  abou)  five 
thousand  men,  followed  his  footsteps,  and 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Erie ; 
to  which  they  now  laid  a  regular  sei^. 
On  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  Uie 
siege.  General  Gaines  arrived  from  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour,  and  took  the  command. 
From  this  period  until  the  14th  of  August, 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  maintained  against 
the  American  works,  and  the  approaches 
of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  drawn 
nearer.  At  length,  at  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  the  British  troops  moved  to 
the  assault  in  three  columns.  The  rigrht, 
under  Colonel  Fisher,  advanced  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  American  left, 
which  was  defended  by  the  21st  regiment, 
an&  Towson's  artillery,  when  it  was  re- 
ceived with  so  destructive  a  fire,  that  after 
four  successive  attempts  to  advance,  it 
broke  and  fled.  The  left  column,  under 
Colonel  Scott,  was  received  b^  the  9th 
regiment,  Captain.  Douglas's  artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  volunteers,  and  retreated 
after  the  first  fire.  The  centre  column,  led 
by  Colonel  Drummond,  advanced  under 
;over  of  a  ravine,  without  loss,  to  the 
wall,  against  which  they  placed  scaling 
ladders,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle 
established  themselves  for  a  short  time  on 
the  bastion ;  at  this  moment,  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion took  place  under  the  platform, 
which  destroyed  numbers  of  both  armies, 
and  put  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  to 
flight.  The  remains  of  the  British  co- 
lumns then  retired  to  their  camp.  The 
loss  of  the  assailants  was  very  severe. 
Colonels  Scott  and  Drummond,  with  fifty- 
four  others,  were  killed,  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  wounded,  and  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  missin?,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  American 
loss  amounted  to  but  eiffhty-four  in  all. 

The  besieging  army  lay  comparatively 
inactive  for  a  considerable  period  after  this 
repulse.  Fresh  troops  were  constantly 
arriving,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  con- 
tinued against  the  fort.  The  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  proving  very  severe  and 
destructive,  General  Brown,  who  had  re- 
sumed the  command,  resolved  on  a  sortie, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  destruc- 


tion. The  British  force  at  this  time  con* 
sisted  of  three  brigades,  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  each,  one  of  which  was  al- 
ternately stationed  at  the  batteries,  while 
the  others  remained  at  the  camp,  two  miles 
distant.  At  noon  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  party  destined  for  tiiis  enterprise, 
moved  out  of  the  fort  in  two  divisions. 
The  left,  under  General  Porter,  advanced 
through  a  wood,  with  so  much  celerity, 
that  the  enemy  were  completely  surprised; 
a  short  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  batteries  and  garrison,  with 
the  loss  of  Colonels  Gibson  and  Wood, 
who  fell  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of 
their  men.  The  n^t  division,  under 
Genera]  Miller,  had  been  stationed  in  a 
ravine,  with  directions  not  to  advance  until 
General  Porter  should  have  gained  the 
enemy's  flank.  The  noise  of  the  firing 
being  heard,  General  Miller  immediately 
moved  forward,  and,  after  a  close  and  se- 
vere contest,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  were  carried.  The  cannon  were 
then  spiked,  and  the  troops  having  accom- 
plished their  obiect,  returned  to  the  fort, 
carrying  with  them  three  hundred  and 
eighty  prisoners.  Besides  this  loss,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eifffat 
wounded.  The  American  loss  was  also 
very  severe.  Seventy-nine  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  General  Davis  of  the 
New  York  militia,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen missing. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  compel- 
led the  British  commander  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  fall  back  behind  the  Chippewa. 
The  American  army  was  also  soon  aAer- 
wards  strongly  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
Major-general  Izard,  with  five  thousand 
men  from  Plattsbucgh.  Having  taken  the 
chief  command,  that  officer  immediately 
advanced  towards  Chippewa,  where  he 
found  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched,  and 
vainly  endeavoured  to  entice  him  into  the 
field.  The  season  bein?  far  advanced,  it 
was  determined  to  withdraw  the  army  to 
the  American  shore.  Fort  Erie  was  there- 
fore destroyed,  and  the  troops  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock, 
and  Batavia. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
frontier  were  thus  suffering  under  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  of  war,  those  of  the 
sooth  were  not  exempt  from  similar  ca- 
lamities. Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  differences 
had  existed  between  the  Indians  of  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  tribes  and  the  United 
States,  arising  from  depredations  commit- 
ted on  the  frontier  settlers,  which  the  latter 
were  not  slow  in  retaliating.    The  war 
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with  England  encouraged  the  savages  to 
hope  for  assistance  from  that  nation,  and 
afiairs  soon  bore  the  appearance  of  regu- 
lar hostility.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1812,  Colonel  Newman,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Toionteers  from  Geor- 
gia, was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians, 
and  after  yarious  success,  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  No  event  of  great  importance 
occurred  subsequently  to  tnis,  untU'the  en- 
suing summer,  when  a  most  sanguinary 
and  ruthless  massacre  filled  the  southern 
settlements  with  consternation.  The 
threats  of  the  Indians  had  caused  many  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  Alabama  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  temporary  forts  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier. 
lu  one  of  them,  called  Fort  Mimms,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  women  and  children,  were  col- 
lected. On  the  30th  of  August,  this  un- 
fortunate party  was  surprised  by  a  large 
body  of  savages,  and  of  the  three  hundred 
individuals,  only  seventeen  escaped  the 
tomahawk  or  the  flames.  The  ruin  and 
devastation  of  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments followed  this  inhuman  outrage,  and 
it  now  became  evident,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  most  exemplary  punishment  could 
restrain  these  ferocious  savages.  The  Y^ 
ffislatnre  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  imme- 
diately ordered  a  draft  of  thirty-five  hun- 
dred men,  of  the  militia,  which  were 
51aoed  under  the  command  of  General 
ackson.  With  about  two  thousand  of 
this  draft  and  five  hundred  mounted  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cofiee, 
that  oflicer  immediately  set  forth  for  the 
Seminole  country.  On  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, Colonel  Coffee  was  detached  with  nine 
hundred  men  against  a  bodv  of  the  Indians 
posted  at  Tallahatchee,  whom  he  attack- 
ed with  fury,  and  drove  into  their  town. 
Hero,  a 'desperate  conflict  was  maintained, 
the  savages  neither  asking  nor  receiving 
quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior  perish- 
ed. One  hundred  and  eighty-eix  were 
killed,  the  remainder,  consisting  principal- 
1t  of  the  wounded,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, became  prisoners.  Soon  after  the 
return  of  this  aetachment.  General  Jack- 
son determined  to  proceed  with  his  whole 
force,  consisting  now  of  twelve  hundred 
infantry,  and  eight  hundred  mounted  gun 
men  and  cavalry,  to  the  relief  of  Tallul^ 
ga,  a  ibrt  of  friendly  Indians,  then  invest- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Having  made  a  rapid 
mareh,  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Decemoer 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  and 
drew  up  his  foree  so  as  nearly  to  surround 
the  savages.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  but 
'  part  of  me  American  infantry  giving  way, 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  escaped; 
leaving  three  hundred  warriors  dead  on  the 
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field,  and  many  more  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  pursuit.  After  this  victory, 
General  Jackson  led  his  forces  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
soon  involved  in  difiiculties  from  the  want 
of  subordination  in  his  troops.  The  term 
of  service  of  the  militia  was  about  expir- 
ing, and  the  volunteers  claimed  a  discharffo 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law  undei 
which  they  were  received.  All  the  efforts 
of  this  popular  and  able  commander  were 
insufficient  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  men ;  and  he  was  at  length  compel- 
led to  mareh  them  back  to  Tenne8see,where 
th^  were  discharged. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  were  suf- 
fering in  another  quarter  an  ample  mea* 
sure  of  retribution.  General  White,  with 
a  body  of  East  Tennessee  militia,  fell 
upon  a  town  of  the  Hillabee  tribe,  which 
he  ^stroyed,  together  with  about  sixty  of 
their  warriora ;  and  returned  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  prisonera.  About  the  * 
same  period,  Geneikl  Flovd,  with  a  party 
of  the  Georgia  militia,  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  a  body  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Tallapoosa.  Two  hundred  of  the  latter 
were  lulled,  after  a  contest  of  three  houn, 
in  which  they  fooght  with  desperate  brave- 
ry. The  loss  of  the  Georgians  was  trivial 
in  comparison. 

A  small  number  of  the  militia  still  re- 
mained with  General  Jackson,  and  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand 
mounted  volunteers,  who  were  engaged 
for  sixty  days  only,  he  resolved  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy,  a  considerable 
body  of  whom  was  posted  at  a  bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa.  On  the  21st  of  January,  he 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  and 
encamped  in  a  hollow  square.  At  dawn 
the  next  morning,  the  American  encamp* 
ment  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  seve- 
ral quarters,  with  the  utmost  fury.  They 
were  repulsed  at  one  point,  onljr  to  renew 
the  assault  at  another ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
General  Jackson  at  length  triumphed,  and 
the  enemy  returned  to  Uieir  fortified  post 
with  great  loss.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
too  was  considerable,  and  as  provisions  be- "" 
gan  to  be  scarce.  General  Jackson  resolved 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Coosa.  His  mareh 
was  annoyed  by  the  Indians,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  a  dangerous  defile  near  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Enotichopco  Creek,  his  rear- 
guard was  attacked,  and  put  to  a  shameful 
flight.  The  gallant  behaviour,  however, 
of  a  company  of  artillery,  retrieved  the 
credit  of  tne  army,  tod  saved  it  from  de- 
struction. The  Indians  were  in  their  turn 
routed,  and  punned  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Fort  Strother, 
on  the  CooM,  the  time  of  service  of  the 
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volunteeiB  expired.  A  draA  was  then 
made  of  twenty-five  hundred  militia,  for 
three  months,  and  on  the  6th  of  Febraary 
they  were  joined  by  a  regiment  of  regru- 
lars,  Bix  hundred  strong.  The  want  of 
provisions  prevented  General  Jackson  from 
underling  any  enterprise  until  the  14th 
of  March,  when  he  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  enemy's  post  on  the 
Tallapoosa,  near  New  Youoka.  The  In- 
dians had  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of 
judgment  and  skill  in  the  selection  and 
fortification  of  this  post.  It  was  surround- 
ed on  three-  sides  by  the  river,  and  the  only 
passage  by  which  it  was  accessible  was 
over  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  on  which  a 
breastwork,  about  six  feet  in  height,  with 
a  double  row  of  port  holes,  had  been  thrown 
up.  The  number  of  warriors  with  which 
it  was  garrisoned  was  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  one  thousand.  General  Jackson's 
force,  although  considerably  reduced  by 
detachments,  was  .three  times  as  numerous. 
On  the  37th  of  March ,  he  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Tohopeka.  His  plan  of  attack  was  soon 
arranffed.  General  Coffee,  with  the  mount- 
ed inmntry,  was  directed  to  gain  the  south- 
ern bank,  and  encircle  the  bend ;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  breastwork.  As  soon  as  it  was 
announced  that  General  Coffee  had  reached 
his  station,  the  assault  was  commenced ; 
for  some  moments  a  destructive  contest 
was  maintained  at  the  intrenchment ;  but  at 
length  the  assailants  having  scaled  the 
rampart,  the  savages  were  in  a  short  time 
driven  to  the  bank.  Here  they  encountered 
General  Coffee's  force,  and  finding  their 
retreat  cut  off,  they  endeavoured  to  take 
refuffe  behind  the  brush  on  the  lofty  banks 
of  £e  river,  from  which  they  occasionally 
fired  upon  the  whites.  The  victory  being 
now  gained,  General  Jackson  sent  a  flag 
with  an  interpreter  to  summon  them  to  8u> 
render.  From  misunderstanding  the  na- 
ture of  the  offer,  or  more  probably  from  a 
determination  to  refuse  Quarter,  they  fired 
upon  and  wounded  one  or  the  party.  They 
were,  therefore,  given  up  to  destruction. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  were  found 
dead  upon  the  [jeninsula,  besides  a  great 
number  who  perished  in  the  river.  Only 
four  men,  witn  three  hundred  women  and 
children,  were  taken  prisoners.  FifW-five 
of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  wounded;  among 
the  former  was  Major  Montgomery  of  the 
regulars,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
who  was  killed  while  mounting  the  ene- 
my's intrenchments. 

With  this  irretrievable  defeat,  terminated 
for  ever  the  power  of  the  Creeks.  While 
we  condemn  their  bait)arities,  and  admit 
the  propriety  of  retaliation,  it  is  impossible 


i  not  to  admire  their  valour  and  fortitude, 
and  to  regret  that  their  lawless  dispositioa 
required  such  exterminating  severity.  Their 
unconditional  submission  was  the  price  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  not  long  after 
this  event.  They  agreed  to  retire  to  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  occupy  the  countiy 
east  of  the  Coosa,  while  a  Ime  of  Amen* 
can  posts  was  established  from  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  to  the  Alabama. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  proceeding  of  Congress,  of 
which,  however,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  give 
more  than  a  rapid  sketch.  In  the  midst  of 
unusual  violence  and  asperity  of  parties, 
the  13th  Congress  assembled  at  Washing* 
ton  on  the  24th  of  May,  1813.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent related  to  financial  anairs,  of  which 
the  picture  was  not  very  flattering.  The 
expenditures  consequent  upon  the  state  of 
the  country,  would,  it  was  supposed^  fully 
eaual  the  receipts,  and  to  sustain  the  credit 
01  the  treasury,  it  was  imperiously  neces- 
sary that  some  certain  and  adequate  source 
of  revenue  should  be  provided.  In  confor- 
mity with  the  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
sident, bills  levying  internal  duties  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Represents 
tives  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  were  snbse* 

Silently  passed  by  both  houses.  By  the 
rst,  a  direct  tax  on  lands  and  houses  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  was  author- 
ized. The  remainder  imposed  duties  on 
distUled  liquors,  refined  sugars,  retailers' 
licenses,  sales  at  auction,  carriages*  and 
bank  and  other  notes,  the  proceeds  of  the 
whole  were  estimated  at  five  and  a  half 
millions.  A  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions for  the  service  of  the  year  1614,  was 
Sttbseuuently  authorized.  Afier  despatch^ 
ing  otner  business  of  minor  importance^ 
Congress  adjourned  on  the  2d  of  Angusl. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  that  bddy  again 
convened.  In  his  messa^  to  both  houses, 
the  president  called  their  attention  to  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  British  in  the  eourse 
of  the  war,  were  several  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  emigrated  to  America 
lonff  previous  to  hostilities.  On  the  prin- 
ciple set  up  by  the  British  ^vemiiieat, 
that  no  person  can  expatriate  himself,  they 
had  been  sent  to  England  for  trial  as  trai- 
tors. The  American  government  immedi- 
ately placed  in  confinement  an  eaual  aunber 
of  Bntish  soldiers,  with  a  notinoation  that 
they  would  experience  a  similar  fate  with 
the  American  prisoners.  In  retaliation  for 
this  step,  American  oflScers  and  non-com- 
missioned ofiicers,  double  in  number  to  the 
British  soldiers,  were  imprisoned,  and  s 
similar  punishment  threatened.  The  Ame> 
rican  government,  on  the  other  hand,  se- 
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leeted  a  like  number  of  British  officera,  to 
be  held  as  hostages  for  the  Americans. 
Aflfairs  were  in  this  state,  when  the  presi- 
dent's message  was  delivered.  Anarranjre- 
ment  was,  however,  effected  in  the  spnng 
of  1814,  between  the  two  govemments, 
which  proTided  that  all  prisoners,  including 
those  placed  in  confinement  as  hostages, 
should  be  exchanged,  with  the  exception 
of  those  originally  sent  to  England  for 
trial,  it  appearing  that  no  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  against  them.  The  right 
of  retaliation  was  notwithstanding  reserved 
by  the  American  government  in  case  an^ 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  great  and  unexpected  revolution  of 
power  in  Europe,  which  has  been  narrated 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  open  the  longr  closed 
ports  of  that  quarter  to  commercid  adven- 
ture. The  continuance  of  the  restrictive 
system  in  America,  could  therefore  no 
longer  affect  the  British  nation,  which  was 
now  also  to  derive  its  supplies  from,  and 
export  its  mannfactures  to  the  continent. 
OOier  reasons  also,  it  was  supposed,  con- 
curred to  induce  a  repeal  of  the  embargo 
and  non-importation  laws;  and  this  mea- 
sure, which  was  recommended  by  the 
president,  was  adopted  by  both  houses  in 
the  early  part  of  April. 

The  increase  and  better  orepinization  of 
the  army,  were,  however,  subjects  which 
required  more  of  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  inducements  to  enlist  had  been  pre- 
viously found  insufficient,  and  were  now 
greatly  increased.  An  act  was  passed 
early  m  the  session,  offering  a  bounty  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  in 
money,  to  every  able-bodied  person  who 
should  thereafter  Join  the  regular  army, 
and  a  premium  of  eight  dollars  to  every 
person  who  should  provide  a  suitable  re- 


cruit. By  a  subsequent  act,  the  president 
was  authorized  to  re-enlist  for  five  years, 
fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  which  had 
been  originally  engaged  to  serve  for  twelve 
months,  and  to  raise  three  additional  regi-. 
ments  of  rifiemen.  To  the  naval  force, 
little  addition  was  made. 

The  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the 
treasury  was  not  calculated  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  financial  affairs. 
The  expenditures  for  1814  were  estimated 
at  upwards  of  forty-five  millions,  while 
the  ways  and  means,  it  was  supposed, 
would  not  exceed  sixteen  millions.  To 
provide  for  the  balance,  two  acts  were 
passed  by  Congress.  The  first  authorized 
the  president  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  millions,  and  the  second 
empowered  him  to  issue  treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  additional. 
Only  a  part,  howeyer,  of  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  borrowed,  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  on  terms  very  unfavourable  tc 
the  government. 

Early  in  the  year  1813,  an  offer  had 
been  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
mediate  between  Amenca  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  proposal  was  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  iormer ;  and  three  commission- 
ers, John  Quincy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin, 
and  James  A.  Bayard,  were  appointed  by 
the  president  and  senate  to  treat  with  the 
British  government.  The  latter,  however, 
refused  to  submit  the  subject  to  mediation, 
but  professed  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
at  London  or  Gottenburg.  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation,  two  additional  com- 
missioners, Henry  Clay,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Jonathan 
Russell,  were  authorized,  in  conjunction 
with  those  already  appointed,  to  treat  with 
the  British  plenipotentiaries. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  18th  of 
April,  after  a  session  of  uncommon  length. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AamaoAJt  Annau^  (oontmued :)  Naval  Evenis— Craiae  of  Commodore  RodgBm^Cniiie  and  Capture 
of  the  £Mei-~Captur»of  the  £pervi6r>-0f  the  ReiiHieer— Of  the  Avon— Ctt' the  Levaot  and  Cyane— 
Of  the  Pretident^Ofthe  Penguin— War  on  the  Coaat^-Capture  of  Eactoort^ Attack  on  Stonington 
and  Castine— BaUle  of  Bladenaburgh— Capture  of  Waahingrton— Attack  on  Baltimore— On  Platta- 
burvh— Engai^eroent  on  Lake  Champlain— War  m  the  SouUi— Attack  on  Mobile— Capture  of  Pen- 
•acoia— Invaaion  of  New  Orleana— Battlea  of  New  Orleana— Capture  of  Fort  Bowyer-^Civil 
Hiatory— Hartford  Convention— Congreanonal  Proceedlnga-^Negetiation  at  Ghent—Treaty  of 
Peaoe--ConcluBion. 


The  naval  history  of  the  United  States, 
bears  abundant  proof  of  the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  American  marine.  Courage 
and  skill  are  admirable  features  in  the 
character  of  seamen,  but  without  a  daring 


spirit  of  enterprise,  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  enemy  would  have  condemned  the  re- 
publican navy  to  a  perpetual  blodkade,  as 
It  had  already  done  the  navies  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  most  enterprising,  though  least 
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successful  of  the  American  officers,  was 
Commodore  Rodgers ;  who  in  his  frequent 
cruises,  had  risited  almost  every  portion 
of  the  globe.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1814,  he  returned  with  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent to  the  United  States,  after  a  cruise  of 
seventy-five  days.  Off  Sandy  Hook,  he 
fell  in  with  the  British  ship  rlantagenet 
of  seventy-four  guns,  and  believing  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  escape,  he  lay-to 
for  her  to  approach.  She  nevertheless  de- 
clined an  engagement,  and  Commodore 
Rodgers  pursued  his  course  to  New  York. 
The  mutinous  state  of  his  crew,  was  sub- 
sequently alleged  by  the  British  com- 
mander, as  a  reason  for  not  bringing  the 
President  to  action. 

About  the  same  period,  the  cruise  of 
Captain  Porter  in  the  frieate  Essex,  re^ 
markable  for  its  extent,  and  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  that  ves- 
seL  The  Essex  sailed  from  the  Dela- 
ware in  October,  1812,  under  orders  to 
join  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 
After  touching  at  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Cap- 
tain Porter  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Brazil 
in  November,  and  not  finding  the*Consti- 
tution,  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn,  which 
he  doubled  during  tremendous  storms  in 
the  month  of  February.  He  then  put  into 
the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  having  procured 
the  necessary  supplies,  sailed  for  the  Galli- 
pagos  islands.  Here,  he  cruised  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  during  which  he  in- 
flicted incalculable  iniury  on  the  enemy *s 
commerce.  The  whole  of  the  British  ves- 
sels at  that  time  on  the  Pacific  were  captur- 
ed, to  the  number  of  twelve ;  three  of  them 
were  sent  to  Valparaiso,  three  to  the  United 
States,  and  two  given  up  to  the  prisoners. 
Of  the  remainder,  one  was  converted  into 
a  vessel  of  war,  on  which  he  mounted 
twenty  guns,  and  named  her  the  Essex 
Junior,  and  with  her  and  the  other  three, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Mart^uesas  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  provisioning  and  repairing 
his  frigate.  At  Nooakeva,  one  of  this 
group,  he  met  with  a  very  hospitable  re- 
ception from  the  natives  in  general,  but 
the  hostile  conduct  of  the  Typees,  one  of 
the  tribes,  led  to  a  conflict  with  them, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
village,  with  circumstances  of  severity 
deeply  to  be  regretted. 

In  company  with  the  Essex  Junior, 
Captain  Porter  sailed  from  Nooakeva  on 
the  12th  of  December,  and  arrived  at  Val- 
paraiso shortly  afterwards.  Thej  had  not 
been  here  long,  when  a  British  frigate,  the 
Phoebei  Captain  Hiilyar,  with  the  Cherub 
sloop  of  war,  appeared  off  the  port,  having 
been  fitted  out  expressly  to  meet  the  Es- 


sex. Their  united  force  was  much  greata 
than  Captain  Porter's,  the  Essex  Juoioi 
being  a  mere  store-ship.  After  a  blockadf 
of  six  weeks,  he  at  length  made  an  attempt 
to  fei  to  sea ;  unfortunately,  in  rounding  « 
point,  a  squall  carried  away  his  main-top 
mast,  and  thus  precluded  all  hope  of  getting 
out.  Returning  to  the  harbour  was  equally 
impracticable,  and  Captain  Porter  there- 
fore ran  into  a  small  bay,  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  shore,  where  the  laws  ot  war 
ouffht  to  have  protected  him.  Captain 
HiTlyar,  however,  regardless  of  these  iiUes, 
commenced  an  attack  before  a  spring  could 
be  put  on  the  Essex's  cable.  The  Phoebe 
and  Cherub  both  took  a  position  under  her 
stem,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their 
broadsides.  In  return.  Captain  Porter 
could  bring  only  three  twelve-pounders  to 
bear  on  the  enemy,  and  finding  his  crew 
to  be  falling  fast  around  him,  tie  cut  his 
cable,  and  ran  down  with  the  intention  of 
laying  the  Phcebe  on  board.  The  latter 
however  kept  away,  and  being  armed  with 
long  guns,  the  Essex  carrying  only  carro- 
nades,  her  fire  was  so  destructive  that 
Captain  Porter  determined  to  run  his  ship 
on  shore,  but  the  wind  setting  off  the  land, 
he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  three 
hours,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  strike 
his  colours.  The  slaughter  on  board  the 
Essex  was  very  great ;  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 
The  flag  of  the  Essex  was  not  struck  to  an 
equal  force.  The  Phcebe  mounted  fifty- 
three  guns,  and  had  on  board  Aree  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men ;  the  Cherub  twenty* 
eight  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  xhe  number  of  guns  on  board  the 
two  vessels,  was  therefore  eighty-one^ 
while  the  Essex  carried  only  forty-six. 
The  Essex  Junior  was  at  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Valparaiso,  during  the  action,  is 
which  she  bore  no  part. 

In  the  encounters  which  took  place  this 
year,  between  the  sloops  of  war  of  the 
two  nations,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  uniformly  triumphant.  Thfe  ship 
Peacock  of  eighteen  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Warringion,  beine  on  a  cruise 
on  the  southern  coast,  feU  in*  with,  oa 
the  29th  of  October,  the  Britbh  brig 
Enervier,  of  equal  force.  After  an  actioa 
oflbrty-two  minutes,  the  latter  surrendered, 
with  the  loss  of  eight  killed,  and  fiiWen 
wounded.  Only  one  man  was  killed,  and 
two  wounded,  on  board  the  Peacock.    The 

Eriae«  which  was  found  to  contain  one 
undred  and  twenty  thousand  dollaia,  was 
brought  safely  to  the  United  States.  About 
the  same  period,  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp* 
of  similar  foroe«  was  launched,  and  aailM 
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under  Captain  Blakelj,  on  a  cruLse  in  the 
Britisli  channel.  On  the  28th  of  June,  she 
encountered  the  British  brig  of  war  Rein- 
deer of  nineteen  ffnns,  and  after  a  series 
of  maneuvrea  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  her  to  a  close  action. 
The  engagement  was  continued  with  great 
spirit  for  two  hours,  when  the  crew  of  the 
Wasp  having  boarded  her  antagonist,  the 
British  flag  was  hauled  down.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  considerable,  from  the 
length  of  the  action,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  vessels.  On  board  the  Wasp,  five 
were  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded. 
Twenty-live  of  the  Reindeer's  crew,  in- 
cluding her  captain,  were  killed,  and  forty- 
two  wounded,  and  the  vessel  so  much  in- 
jured that  it  was  found  necessary  to  set 
her  on  fire.  Soon  afier  the  action.  Captain 
Biakely  put  into  the  port  of  L' Orient  in 
France,  from  which  he  again  sailed  on  the 
27th  of  August.  On  the  evening  of  the 
Ut  of  September,  two  sail  w^ere  discovered, 
to  one  or  which  chase  was  given.  At  half 
past  nine,  the  action  commenced,  and  was 
terminated  in  forty-five  minutes,  by  the 
Burrender  of  the  enemy,  in  a  sinking  state. 
While  about  to  take  possession  of  her, 
other  vessels  were  discovered  at  a  short 
distance,  and  the  Wasp  was  compelled  to 
abandon  her  prize,  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war  Avon,  of 
twenty  guns.  She  sunk  immediately  after 
tlie  removal  of  her  crew,  having  lost  eight 
killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  Two  onlv 
of  the  Wasp  were  killed,  and  one  wound- 
ed, and  the  injury  she  received  was  so 
triflinor,  that  her  cruise  vras  not  intenupted. 
On  the  2dd  of  September,  she  captured  a 
British  brig  of  eight  guns,  which  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  and  from  that  period 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  this  gal- 
lant vessel. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  already  memo- 
rable by  her  victories,  was  destined  to  add 
another  leaf  to  her  laurels.  On  the  17th 
of  December,  she  sailed  under  Captain 
Stewart,  on  a  cruise.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  two  sail  were  descried,  to 
which  she  ffave  chase,  and  at  six  P.  M. 
c^me  op  with  them ;  a  spirited  action  en- 
Rned,  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  heinf  on 
the  bow,  and  the  other  on  the  stem  of  the 
Constitution ;  in  forty  minutes  the  largest 
ve«9el  surrendered,  and  proved  to  be  the 
frigate  Cyane,  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men.  Afwr  taking  poe- 
sesftton  of  her.  Captain  Stewart  gave  chase 
to  her  consort,  which  was  now  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  and  having  come  up  with 
her,  she  too  surrendered,  and  was  found  to 
be  the  sloop  of  war  Levant,  of  twenty-one 
gnns,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eix  men, 
thirty-nine  of  whom  were  killed  or  woimd- 
3E  85* 


ed.  On  board  the  Cyane,  twelve  were 
j  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  Three 
only  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and 
twelve  wounded.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
Captain  Stewart  carried  his  prizes  into  the 
Portuguese  harbour  of  Port  Prayo;  off 
which  on  the  succeeding  day,  three  large 
vessels  were  discovered.  Captain  Stewart 
immediately  put  to  sea,  and  with  the 
Cyane  succeeded  in  reaching  the  United 
States,  after  a  long  and  close  pursuit.  The 
Levant  was  compelled  to  put  back  into 
Port  Prayo,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  was  there  captured  by  a  British 
squadron. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  frijrate  President 
at  New  York,  Commodore  Kodgers,  with 
his  crew,  were  transferred  to  the  new  firi- 
gate  Guerriere,  and  their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  Commodore  Decatur,  with  the 
crew  of  the  United  States,  which  vessel 
was  now  laid  up,  there  appearing  no  pro- 
bability of  an  escape  from  the  blockaoing 
squadron.  The  President,  under  her  pew 
commander,  was  now  fitted  out  for  a  cruise 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Peacock  and  Hornet  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
store  ship.  The  port  pf  Piew  York  was 
at  this  time  blockaded  by  a  large  British 
force,  which  it  became  difficult  to  elude. 
The  President  therefore  sailed  alone,  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January,  1815, 
appointing  a  general  place  of  rendezvous. 
Unfortunately,  in  going  out  of  the  harbour 
she  struck  on  the  bar,  broke  her  rudder 
braces,  and  materially  injured  her  trim  for 
for  sailing.  A  stronsr  westerly  wind  pre- 
vailing, she  was  unaoie  to  return  to  port. 
Her  course  was  therefore  continued,  and 
at  day-light  she  was  discovered  and  chased 
by  the  Majestic  of  seventy  guiis,  the  En- 
dymion,  Pomono,  and  Tenedos,  of  fifty 
guns  each.  By  noon,  the  President  had  out- 
sailed all  the  vessels  except  the  Endymion, 
which  was  found  to  gain  upon  her.  Every 
exertion  was  made  to  escape,  by  throwing 
over  anchors  and  other  heavy  articles,  but 
in  vain.  At  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Endymion  opened  a  fire  upon  the  sails  and 
rigffing  of  the  American  vessel,  and  Com- 
modore Decatur  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  engaging  her,  with  the  hope  of 
conquering  her  before  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  could  get  up.  A  spirited  action 
then  ensued,  and  was  continued  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  when  the  Endymion  dropt 
astern,  havinj|r  ceased  firing,  and  being  to 
appearance  disabled .  C ommodore  Decatur 
then  made  sail  again  in  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing, but  the  Pomono  and  Tenedoe  soon 
ai&Twards  coming  up,  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  with  the  loss  of  twen^-four 
killed,  and  fiftjr-fire  wounded.  The  Ices 
of  the  EndynuoDy  as  stated  by  her  com- 
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mander,  was  eleven  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  From  her  crippled  state,  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  she  would  have  been 
compelled  to  strike  to  the  President,  had 
she  oeen  unsupported. 

The  Peacock  and  Hornet  sailed  soon 
afterwards,  without  being  acquainted  with 
the  fate  of  the  President.  On  the  23d  of 
January,  they  parted  company,  and  the 
Hornet  directed  her  course  to  Tristan 
d' Acunha.  While  at  anchor  off  this  place 
on  the  23d  of  March,  a  vessel  of  war  was 
discovered,  for  which  Captain  Biddle 
made  sail.  About  noon,  an  engagement 
commenced,  which  continued  for  twenty- 
two  minutes,  when  the  enemy,  after  being 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  board,  surren- 
dered  with  the  loss  of  forty-two  killed  and 
wounded.  She  proved  to  be  the  British 
brig  of  war  Penj^in,  of  nineteen  guns, 
commanded  by  Uaptain  Dickinson,  who 
was  killed  in  the  action.  Of  the  Homet^s 
crew,  one  man  was  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  The  prize  was  destroyed  on 
the  succeeding  daj.  The  action  of  the 
Hornet  and  Pengam  was  the  last  of  any 
importance  that  occurred  during  the  war. 
The  naval  history  of  that  perioa  was  thus 
terminated  as  successfully  as  it  had  been 
be^n.  In  two  instances  alone,  had  the 
British  flag  been  victorious  over  an  equal 
force,  and  when  the  **  thousand  ships'* 
of  the  enemy  are  remembered,  their  cap- 
tures of  vessels  of  inferior  force  were  re- 
markably few.  The  brilliant  victories  of 
the  American  navy,  on  the  other  hand, 
raised  the  character  and  fixed  the  destinies 
of  the  republic  With  the  capture  of  the 
Guerriere,  beffan  a  new  era  in  its  history. 
Henceforward,  it  may  safely  be  predicted, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  nation  will  not  be 
insulted  by  the  impressment  of  its  seamen, 
nor  its  commerce  assailed  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  Europe. 

The  year  1814  was  marked  by  a  de- 
parture from  the  system  which  the  British 
nad  previously  observed  in  relation  to  the 
eastern  states.  The  blockade  of  the  coast, 
which  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
been  confined  to  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  was  now  extended  to  the  most 
eastern  extremity  of  the  union,  and  shortly 
afterwards  this  step  was  followed  by  a  di- 
rect invasion  of  its  shores.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  a  powerful  British  force  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hardj,  landed  on  Moose  Island, 
in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  and  took 
possession  of  East  Port,  a  place  which  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  United  States 
since,  the  peace  of  1783,  although  never 
actually  recognised  as  within  the  terri^ry. 
From  this  place,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Connecticut,  and  on  the  9th  of  Augrust  ap- 
peared before  the  village  of  Stonington, 


with  a  74  gun  ship,  a  frigate,  a  bombshipi 
and  a  grun  brig.  A  flag  was  sent  in  witi 
a  laconic  note  requiring  the  removal  of  thr 
*' unoffending  inhabitants*'  within  an  honf 
Three  hours  however  elapsed,  durioi 
which  the  militia  of  the  vicinity  were  cot 
lected,  and  a  small  breast-work  thrown 
up,  with  two  eighteen-pounders  and  a  fimr- 
pounder.  The  enemy  comroeDced  his  fire 
in  the  evening,  and  continued  it  until  mid- 
night without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
town.  During  the  next  and  suoeeedtnf 
day,  the  bombardment  was  renewed  with 
no  better  effect.  On  the  12th,  the  whole 
squadron  took  their  station  nearer  to  the 
town,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  until  noon 
when  they  hauled  off,  and  on  the  13th, 
weighed  anchor  and  departed.  This  im- 
potent attempt  upon  an  unarmed  village, 
served  only  to  excite  feelings  of  resent- 
ment against  the  assailants.  About  for^ 
honses  were  destroyed,  but  not  one  indivi- 
dual injured. 

A  more  extended  plan  of  conquest  was 
about  this  time  matured  by  the  British  go- 
vernment. That  part  of  the  district  of 
Maine  which  lies  east  of  the  Penobscot, 
would,  it  was  conceived,  be  an  advanta- 
geous addition  to  their  possessions  in  that 
quarter,  and  preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  taking  possession  of  it,  with  a 
view  of  retaining  it  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  a  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Griffith  arrived  off  Castine,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  under  Gover- 
nor Sherbrooke  biein^  landed,  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of  without  opposition. 
The  next  day,  about  one  thousand  men 
were  despatched  in  barges  up  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  corvette 
John  Aoams,  which  lay  at  Hampden,  dis- 
tant about  thirty-five  miles.  Her  com- 
mander. Captain  Morris,  had  landed  some 
of  her  guns  and  thrown  up  a  battery  on  the 
neighbouring  heights  for  her  protection. 
The  militia  of  the  vicinity,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  were  posted  on 
the  flanks  of  the  seaman,  but  on  the  a^ 

f>roach  of  the  enem}[  they  shamefully  fied, 
eavin^  the  latter  without  support.  Cap- 
tain Morris  was  therefore  compelled  to  or- 
der a  retreat,  having  previously  destroyed 
his  vessel.  Some  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
few  of  the  militia  fell  into  the.  hands  of 
the  British.  The  next  object  of  attack 
was  the  town  of  Machias.  On  the  9ih  of 
September,  the  British  force  arrived  off 
this  place,  which  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance. Preparations  were  then  made  to 
advance  into  the  interior,  but  this  trouble 
was  saved  by  a  voluntary  offer  of  submis- 
sion made  by  Bris^adier-general  Brewer, 
on  behalf  of  the  militia  of  the  district,  whc 
engaged  that  they  should  not  serve  agaiojd 
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is  Britannic  majesty  during  the  war. 
!%i8  disgraceful  proposition  was  seconded 
h^  the  principal  inhaoitants,  and  the  whole 
territory  thus  passed  under  the  British  do- 
minioQt  without  e7en  a  show  of  resistance, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  during 
the  war,  without  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  reeoTer 
It.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting 
this  tame  acquiescence  of  the  government 
and  people  of  that  state,  with  the  energy 
and  patnotism  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  people,  and  even  with  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  state  during 
the  Revolution,  and  it  affords  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit 
will  sometimes  carry  men  unaer  the  nest 
of  governments. 

We  have  now  to  record  an  event  which 
inflicted  a  more  severe  blow  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Americas  administration,  than 
any  other  incident  of  the  war,  and  covered 
the  people  with  shame  and  mortification. 
T*he  capital  of  the  renublic,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  venerable  rounder  of  its  liber- 
ties, fell  almost  without  a  struggle  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  experienced  a  fate 
which  Rome  in  the  worst  days  of  Europe 
never  received  from  her  invaders.  The 
native  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people, 
however,  were  not  bowed  down  by  this 
calamity ;  the  camps  and  garrisons  were 
filled  with  volunteers,  who  panted  for  re- 
venge ;  those  who  had  uniformly  support- 
ed the  war,  were  rendered  still  more  zeal- 
ous in  its  behalf,  and  thousands  who  had 
previously  withheld  their  services,  now 
gave  it  their  warm  and  steady  support. 
The  blow  aimed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, therefore,  recoiled  on  itself,  and  in- 
stead of  dividin?  the  people,  the  incursion 
to  Washington  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all 
parties  in  tne  middle  and  sonthem  states 
against  the  common  enemy. 

The  operations  of  the  British  squadron 
in  the  Chesapeake  during  the  early  part 
of  1814,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  require 
minute  detail.  With  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional skirmishes  with  a  squadron  of 
gun-boats  under  Commodore  oamey  Ad- 
miral Cockbum  did  not  deviate  from  the 
coarse  of  petty  warfare  he  had  previously 
pursued  against  warehouses  and  churches. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  information  of 
the  European  peace  having  reached  Ame- 
rica, it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  admin- 
iBtration  to  prepare  a  sufficient  force  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  veteran  troops,  which 
the  enemy  would  now  be  able  to  throw 
into  the  scale.  An  attack  upon  Baltimore 
or  Washington  being  apprehended,  a  new 
military  district,  comprising  those  cities, 
was  created,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Winder ;  and  on  the  4th 


of  July,  a  requisition  on  the  several  states 
was  made  by  the  president  for  ninety* 
three  thousand  four  nundred  militia,  who 
were  to  be  detached  and  held  in  readiness 
for  service.  Of  these,  ^o  thousand  from 
Virginia,  five  thousand  from  Pennsylvania, 
six  Uiousand,  the  quota  of  Maryland,  and 
two  thousand,  the  whole  number  of  militia 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were,  with 
about  one  thousand  regulars,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Winder.  Between 
placing  men  at  his  disposal,  and  bringing 
effective  troops  into  the  field,  however, 
there  was  a  wide  difference.  None  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  appeared  for  many 
weeks  a(^er  the  requisition,  in  consequence 
of  the  deranffed  state  of  the  militia  system ; 
only  one  half  of  those  from  Maryland  ar- 
rived in  time,  and  the  Virffinia  troops  as 
sembled,  were  unarmed  and  undisciplined. 
Such  were  the  means  with  which  an  Eu- 
ropean army,  flushed  with  conquest,  were 
to  be  resisted.  No  more  could  have  been 
expected  of  the  oommanding  general  than 
what  was  performed ;  but  posterity  will 
not  fail  to  censure  the  ^oss  neglect  and 
improvidence  of  the  administration. 

Early  in  August,  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  ships  of  war,  with  a  large  body  of  trans- 
ports, arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  under 
Admiral  Cochrane*  To  mask  his  inten- 
tions, the  enemy  despatched  a  number  of 
frigates  and  bomb-vessels  up  the  Potomac, 
and  a  squadron  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to 
threaten  Baltimore^  while  the  main  body 
ascended  the  Patnxent  to  the  town  of  Ben- 
edict, ^here  the  army  was  landed  on  the 
19th  of  August,  to  the  number  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  all  infantry.  On  the  next 
day,  they  advanced  to  Nottingham,  along 
the  river,  supported  by  the  launches  of  the 
squadron  on  their  right  flank,  and  on  the 
SSd  arrived  at  Mariborongh.  The  flotilla 
under  Commodore  Barney,  had  been  in  the 
mean  time  destroyed  by  his  sailors,  who 
now  joined  the  army  under  General  Win- 
der. On  the  news  of  the  enemy's  landing, 
the  latter  officer  had  collected  about  three 
thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were 
militia  or  volunteers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  had  taken  post  at  the  wood- 
yards,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. On  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to 
Marlborough,  he  fell  back  to  a  position 
eight  miles  from  that  town,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Washing[ton.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  the  British  advanced 
to  within  three  miles  of  General  Winder's 
encampment,  and  the  latter,  apprehensive 
of  a  night  attack,  retired  upon  Washing- 
ton. The  reinforcements  from  Baltimore, 
under  General  Stansbury,  to  the  number 
of  about  twenty-one  hundred  men,  with 
two  companies  of  artillery,  arrived  on  the 
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same  night  at  Bladensbarg,  in  a  jaded  and 
exhausted  state.  Hearing  of  the  retreat 
of  General  Winder,  they  broke  up  their 
encampment  before  day  on  the  24th  and 
fell  back,  but  while  ;0n  the  march,  orders 
were  received  from  that  officer  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  at 
Biadensburg.  General  Stansbury  accord- 
ingly marched  back  his  troops,  and  took  a 
posiiion  in  a  field  on  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Washington,  placing  his  artillery,* 
which  consisted  of  six  six-pounders,  be- 
hind a  breastwork  near  the  bridge.  Shorts 
IjT  afterwards,  General  Winder  brought  up 
his  main  body,  which  was  formed  in  a 
second  line  in  the  rear  of  the  Baltimore 
troops,  while  Colonel  Beall's  militia,  to 
the  number  of  about  eight  hundred,  were 

£08ted  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  the 
eayy  artillery,  under  Conmiodore  Barney, 
was  placed  on  an  eminence  commanding  it. 
These  arrangements  had  scarcely  been 
made,  when  the  enemy's  column  appeared 
in  sight,  and  moved  rapidly  towards  the 
bridge.  The  fire  from  the  artillery  at  first 
threw  it  into  confusion,  but  being  quickly 
rallied,  it  passed  the  bridge,  displayed  into 
line,  and  compelled  the  artillery  to  fall 
back  on  the  leu  of  the  Baltimore  troops, 
upon  which  the  enemy  continued  to  ad- 
vance, throwing  rockets  from  their  pieces. 
Unable  to  withstand  this  fire,  the  Balti- 
more militia  broke  and  retreated  in  confu- 
sion. The  enemy  now  moved  forward 
on  the  turnpike-road,  where  they  were  re- 
ceiyed  by  so  spirited  a  discharge  from  the 
artillery  under  Commodore  Barney,  that 
afWir  several  inefifectual  attempts  to  ad- 
Tance,  they  were  compelled  to  aeslst  from 
this  project.  They  then  moved  to  the  lefl, 
and  hayinflr  soon  put  to  flight  the  militia 
of  Colonel  Beall,  exposed  the  flanks  of 
Commodore  Barney's  force,  which  was 
then  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  who  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  The  second  line  still  re- 
mained firm,  but  being  now  outflanked, 
they  were  ordered  to  retreat  and  form  on 
the  heights  near  the  capital,  where  they 
were  to  have  been  joined  by  a  fresh  body 
of  Virginia  militia,  and  by  the  Baltimore 
troops.  Such,  however,  was  the  panic  of 
the  latter,  that  they  had  scattered  m  every 
direction ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
collect  any  considerable  number.  The  as- 
sembled troops  were  insufficient  to  make ' 
any  further  defence,  and  after  a  consultar 
tion  with  some  of  the  officers  of  ffovern- 
ment.  General  Winder  determined  to  re- 
treat through  the  city.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  Ross  moved  on  rapidly  towards 
Washington,  which  he  entered  at  the  head 
of  his  Mvance,  about  ei|^t  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 


The  success  of  the  British  troops  iu  th^ 
affair  of  Biadensburg,  which  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  battle,  is  not  surpris- 
ing. It  is  true,  the  numerical  amount  cf 
the  Americans  was  greater  than  that  of 
their  opponents  ;*  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect, the  latter  were  far  superior.  They 
were  a  united,  well  organized  body  of  dis- 
ciplined veterans,  commanded  by  office;s 
of^  experience,  under  whom  they  had  lor«g 
served.  The  Americans,  on  the  otbei 
hand,  were  an  uninstructed,  diecoFdant 
mass,  harassed  with  unusual  marches^  ig- 
norant of  their  own  strength,  and  waniinor 
confidence  in  their  officers  and  themselves. 
Of  the  imposing  array  of  numbers  at 
Biadensburg,  only  five  hundred  were  of 
the  regular  troops,  and  these  were  newly 
raised  recruits  ;  about  six  hundred  were 
marines  and  sailors  from  the  flotilla,  and 
the  remainder  raw  militia,  who  but  a  ftw 
hours  before  were  pursuing  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  civil  life.  How  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  such  men  could  witbstami 
the  fire  of  rockets  and  the  assault  of  eveo 
half  their  number  of  veteran  troops  ?  Had 
the  whole  American  force  been  united  only 
a  day  before  the  engagement,  itis  possibl< 
nevertheless,  that  a  different  result  mi^bt 
have  taken  place ;  or  had  the  retreat  of  the 
Baltimore  militia  been  conducted  in  a  more 
orderly  manner,  and  directed  upon  a  proper 

Eoint,  a  more  determined  stand  might  fstill 
ave  been  made  on  the  heights  near  the 
capital.  The  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  was  .very  trifling ;  ten  or 
twelve  only  being  killed,  and  about  thirty 
wounded.  That  of  the  British  was  mu^ 
more  severe.  Their  whole  loes  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  whom 
sixty-four  were  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  wounded.  With  the  entry 
of  the  British  troops  into  Washington, 
terminated  the  glory  of  their  expedition. 
The  outrages  upon  taste  and  the  arts,  and 
humanity,  that  ensued,  ought  to  fix  an 
etenial  stigma  upon  the  government  that 
directed,  and  the  officers  that  executed 
them.  In  retaliation  for  the  burning  of 
Newark,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  been  amply  atoned  for,  the  British 
Admiral  Cochrane  announced  in  an  official 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  he 
was  determined  to  **  destroy  and  lay  waste 
such  towns  and  districts  on  the  coast  a» 
might  be  found  assailable,"  and  the  first 
opportunity  that  was  afforded  for  putting 


*  The  force  of  the  enemy  has  been  variuariy 
estimated,  from  thirty-five  bondred  to  wmm 
thoumnd.  It  probably  did  not  exocwd  fiiar 
thoufand.  That  of  the  American,  of  all  d»- 
■criptiona,  waa  stated  by  the  oomminee  of  Coo- 
greM  to  have  exceeded  mx  tfaooaand,  with  tweotr 
piecea  of  artilleiy. 
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this  most  unrighteout  plan  into  execution, 
was  at  Washington.  Here,  erery  thiner 
that  had  in  other  times  been  held  sacred, 
even  by  barbarians,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
nithlese  hostility  of  these  Christian  in- 
vaders. The  capitol,  the  president's 
house,  the  public  offices  of  the  government, 
together  with  the  valuable  library  of  Con- 
gress, and  many  private  dwellings,  were 
destroyed.  The  buildings  at  the  navy- 
yard,  with  a  new  frigate  and  sloop  of  war, 
iiad  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  order 
of  the  government  previous  to  the  entry  of 
the  enemy.  Having  gratified  their  animo- 
sity against  the  American  people,  the 
British  commander  retired  from  Washing- 
ton on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  leaving 
behind  a  number  of  their  wounded,  and 
arrived  on  the  39th  at  Benedict,  where 
they  re-embarked  without  molestation. 

The  squadron  which  entered  the  Poto- 
mac was  not  less  successful.  Fort  War- 
burton  was  disgracefully  abandoned  by  its 
commander.  Captain  Dyson,  and  no  other 
obstacle  intervening,  they  arrived  off  Alex- 
andria on  the  29th  of  August.  This  town, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  The  rapaci^  of  the  British 
officers  was  gratified  by  the  surrender  of 
the  shipping  and  private  merchandise,  with 
which  they  descended  the  river,  without 
receiving  any  serious  injury.  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  m  the  mean  time,  had,  somewhat 
higher  up  the  Chesapeake,  landed  a  body 
of  two  hundred  and  fifhr  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, for  the  purpose  of  surprising  a  body 
of  two  hundred  niilitia,  under  Colonel 
Read,  encamped  near  Bellair,  on  the 
eastern  shore.  He  was  received,  however, 
very  warmly  by  the  Americans,  until  their 
cartridges  bein?  exhausted,  the  latter  fell 
back,  and  the  British  party  at  the  same 
time  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander and  several  others  killed. 

In  pursuance  of  their  design  of  **  de- 
stroying and  laying  waste,*'  the  British 
commanders  next  turned  their  attention  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  On  the  11th  of 
September,  the  enemy's  fleet  appeared  ofif 
the  month  of  the  Patapsco,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and  the  next  day 
the  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  four 
thousand,  landed  at  North  Point,  and  took 
up  their  march  for  the  city.  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  their  part,  had  not  been  remiss  in 
preparing  for  aefence.  The  whole  of  the 
city  militia  were  called  into  the  field,  and 
with  a  brigade  of  Virgrinians,  a  few  com- 
panies of  volunteers  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  seven  hundred  regulars,  formed 
an  army  of  abont  eight  thousand  men, 
which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Smith.  On  the  news  of  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  General  Strieker 


was  detached  with  a  force  of  about  three 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  including  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  and  riflemen,  and 
six  four-pounders.  On  the  11th,  this  offi- 
cer moved  towards  North  Point,  and  halted 
near  a  creek,  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
The  next  morning,  on  hearing  of  the  ene- 
my's landing,  he  took  a  position  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  his  right  resting 
on  the  creek,  and  his  left  on  a  marsh,  the 
artillery  being  posted  in  the  meSn  road, 
while  a  second  and  third  line  were  placed 
in  the  rear.  An  advanced  corps,  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  distance,  when  it  fell  in 
with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  A 
skirmish  ensued  with  the  advance  of  the 
latter,  in  which  Genecal  Ross,  the  British 
commander,  was  killed.  The  command 
then  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke,  who 
continued  to  move  forward,  and  having 
come  into  action  with  the  force  of  General 
Strieker,  deployed  his  troops  to  the  right, 
and  pressed  upon  the  American  left; 
General  Strieker  then  ordered  up  his 
second  line  to  that  (quarter,  but  from  the 
inexperience  of  the  militia,  this  movement 
was  effected  with  great  confusion,  and 
shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  regiments 
gave  way,  and  fled  in  disorder,  followed 
by  a  battalion  of  another  regiment.  The 
rest  of  the  line  remained  firm,  but  the  ene- 
my now  outflanking  it.  General  Strieker 
fell  back  upon  the  heights  in  the  rear, 
where  General  Smith,  with  his  whole 
force,  was  posted. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  front  of  the  American  position, 
but  finding  it  too  strong  for  a  direct  attack, 
he  maneuvred  to  the  right,  with  the  appa- 
rent intention  of  taking  a  Circuitous  route. 
Part  of  the  American  force  was  then  dis- 
posed so  as  to  counteract  this  design,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  British  commander 
concentrated  his  troops,  and  manifested  an 
intention  to  assault  tne  lines  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  At  daylight  the  next  mom- 
ingr,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  retreated.  A  party  was  detached  in 
pursuit,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue 
of  the  troops,  the  enemy  re-embarked 
without  much  loss.  In  the  engagement 
of  North  Point,  thirty-nine  of  the  British 
were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  twenty- 
four  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  wounded,  and  about  one  hundred 
taken  prisoners. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on 
land,  a  formidable  attack  was  made  on 
Fort  M* Henry,  which  commands  the  ap- 
proach to  Baltimore.  The  bombardment 
commenced  at  sunrise  on  the  13th,  and 
was  continued  until  seven  in  the  morning 
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of  the  14th,  when  the  British  admiiBl, 
finding  a  greater  resistance  than  he  expect- 
ed, withdrew  his  ships,  aAer  suffering  con- 
siderable loss ;  and  naving  taken  on  board 
the  land  forces,  descended  the  Chesapeake. 
Thus  terminated  the  attack  on  Baltimore, 
from  which  success  was  confidently  antici- 
pated by  the  British  commander.  He 
found,  however,  to  his  cost,  a  different  re- 
ception from  what  he  met  at  Bladensburg, 
and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  mis- 
taken contempt  of  the  American  people. 

While  the  southern  states  were  thus.ex- 
periencinff  the  calamities  of  an  aggravated 
and  relentless  hostility,  another  portion  of 
the  union  had  been  invaded  by  the  enemy, 
under  circumstances  very  unmvourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  peace  of 
Europe  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  government  a  large  ana  formidable 
army,  with  which  it  was  enabled  to  at- 
tempt schemes  of  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion, more  extensive  than  any  it  had  yet 
conceived.  The  first  step  in  its  new 
plans  was  apparently  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  to 
move  down  the  Hudson,  thus  dividing  the 
eastern  section  from  the  rest  of  the  union, 
while  the  discontent  so  strongly  manifested 
in  the  New  England  states,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  lead  also  to  a  political  division. 
The  expected  reinforcements  arrived  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  organized,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  lead  them  on  the  expedition.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  Prevost, 
at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  regular 
troops,  crossed  the  American  frontier,  and 
took  possession  of  the  village  of  Cham- 
plain,  intending  thence  to  pi^ceed  to  the 
attack  of  Plattsburgh,  while  the  British 
squadron  should  at  the  same  time  engage 
that  of  the  Americans  on  the  lake. 

The  march  of  General  Izard  toSackett*s 
Harbour  had  left  Plattsburgh  undefended, 
except  by  about  fifteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  under  Bri?adier-general  Macomb. 
On  the  news  of  ue  enemy*s  design,  the 
utmost  exertion  was  made  by  this  officer 
to  collect  a  force  of  militia,  and  to  put  the 
works  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
place  in  the  best  state  of  defence.  By  the 
4th  of  September,  about  one  thousand  mili- 
tia were  collected,  part  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned seven  miles  in  advance,  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  On  the  6th, 
the  latter  was  discovered  approaching, 
and  after  a  slight  skirmish  the  militia 
party  retired  in  confusion.  The  advance 
of  the  British  column  was,  however,  con- 
siderably retarded  by  the  felling  of  trees, 
and  other  means,  and  General  Macomb 
had  time  to  collect  his  troops,  and  tear  up 
tile  planks  of  the  bridge  across  the  Sara- 


nac,  on  -the  right  bank  of  which  his  to- 
trenched  camp  was  situated.  The  enemT 
having  made  his  appearance,  his  li^i 
troops  entered  the  town,  and  annoyed  the 
Americans  on  the  opposite  bank,  antil 
by  a  few  hot  shot  the  buildings  weie  set 
on  fire,  and  several  attempts  to  eroM  on 
the  ruins  of  the  bridges  were  uaiformly 
repulsed.  From  this  period  to  the  II th, 
the  British  commander  was  oocapied  in 
throwing  up  batteries  opposite  the  Anae- 
rican  lines,  and  Genend  nacomb  on  bi« 
part  was  no  less  active  in  stiengtheoiog 
nis  works,  and  augmenting  his  force. 

The  operations  of  Sir  Georffe  PrevoKt 
appear  to  have  been  retarded  by  the  de- 
lay in  fitting  out  the  squadron,  whose  co- 
operation he  conceived  neoessarr  to  the 
success  of  an  assault.  At  lenj^  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  the  British  vessels 
appeared  in  view  of  Plattsburg.  Their 
fleet  consisted  of  the  frigate  Ooofiance  of 
39  guns,  the  brig  Linnet  of  16,  the  sloops 
Chub  and  Finch  of  11  each,  and  thirteen 
galleys  mounting  18  grans ;  carrving  in  all 
95  guns  and  about  one  thousand  men,  and 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Downie.  'Hie 
American  squadron  was  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Plattsburgh,  and  carried  in  all  86 
guns  and  about  eight  hundred  men.  It 
was  commanded  by  Commodore  Macdo- 
nough,  and  consisted  of  the  Saratoga  i^ 
26  guns,  the  Eaffle  of  20,  the  Ticon&roga 
of  17,  the  Preble  of  7;  and  ten  galleys 
mounting^lfi  ffuns.  At  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  JBritish  commodore  in  the  Confi- 
ance,  anchored  abreast  of  the  Saratoga,  at 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards ;  and 
the  remaining  vessels  of  his  squadron  took 
theiri  stations  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Americans.  The  engaffoment  then  com- 
menced. After  a  fire  of  two  hours.  Com- 
modore Macd enough,  finding  that  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  Confiance  had  crippled 
most  of  the  guns  on  the  starboard  side  of 
his  vessel,  resolved  to  wind  her  roond  and 
open  a  fresh  fire.  This  difficult  manenvre 
was  performed  with  success,  and  the  Coo- 
fiance  being  unable  to  effect  the  same  ope- 
ration, soon  afterwards  surrendered.  The 
brig  and  sloops  followed  the  same  fate ; 
three  of  the  galleys  were  sunk,  and  the 
rest  escaped.  This  glorious  and  memora- 
ble victory  was  gained  with  little  com- 
parative destruction  of  life.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  Americans  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  ten ;  of  the  British 
eighty-four  were  killed,  including  Captain 
Downie,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  woanded. 

The  attack  of  the  American  batteries 
commenced  at  the  same  moment  with  t}» 
naval  engagement.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  under  cover  of  a  heavy  bom> 
bardment  to  force  a  passage  of  t£e  river,  is 
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each  of  which  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  grreat  loss.  The  surrender  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  announced  by  the  shouts 
of  Tictory  from  the  American  lines,  in- 
duced the  British  commander  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  contest.  At  two  in 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  whole  British 
army  precipitately  retreated,  leaving  their 
sick  and  wounded  behind,  and  reached 
Chazy,  eight  miles  distant,  before  their 
flight  was  discoyered.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  deserters  soon  alterwards  came 
in,  and  their  whole  loss  was  supposed  by 
General  Macomb  to  be  about  twenty-five 
hundred :  that  of  the  Americans  was  only 
ninety-nine.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this 
powerful  expedition,  the  last  operation 
undertaken  by  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 
The  double  victory  of  the  army  and  navy 
raised  the  hopes,  and  exalted  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  nego- 
tiations then  pending  between  the  two 
countries. 

Another  brilliant  series  of  events  remains 
to  be  recorded,  before  we  terminate  the 
narration  of  military  operations.  In  the 
extreme  south,  as  well  as  on  the  remote 
northern  frontier,  a  ray  of  glory  was  shed 
on  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war,  and  a 
fresh  lesson  incnlcated  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  a  free  people  contending  against 
the  invaders  of  their  soil.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  contest  with  the  Creeks, 
General  Jackson  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Mobile,  where  he  received  information  that 
about  three  hundred  British  troops,  under 
Colonel  Nicholls,  had  arrived  at  Pensa- 
cola,  and  that  an  additional  force  of  thir- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  and  ten  thousand  men, 
were  daily  expected.  With  bis  character- 
istic promptitude,  he  immediately  made  an 
additional  call  on  the  people  of  lennessee, 
and  took  eflicient  measures  to  prepare  for 
defence.  The  entrance  of  the  nay  of  Mo- 
bile is  defended  by  Fort  Bowyer,  which 
was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  the  2d  infantry,  under 
Major  Lawrence.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, Colonel  Nicholls  appeared,  with 
four  vessels  of  war,  off  the  fort,  and  soon 
afterwards  landed  a  body  of  three  hundred 
men,  composed  of  regulars  and  Indians. 
An  attack  was  commenced  at  the  same 
time  by  land  and  water ;  but  after  a  can- 
nonade of  three  hours,  the  British  vessels 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  com- 
modore^s  frigate  was  so  much  disabled, 
that  she  drifted  on  shore,  where  she  was 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned  by  her  crew, 
only  iwonty  of  whom,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  escaped.  The  troops  retreat^ 
ed  by  land  to  Pensacola. 

The  government  of  Florida,  having  thus 


suffered  its  neutral  territory  to  be  violated, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflictine^  an  injury  on 
the  United  States,  General  Jackson  resolv- 
ed to  demand  satisfaction.  He  therefore 
marched  from  Mobile  with  a  body  of  Ten- 
nessee volunteers,  two  thousand  of  whom 
had  recently  joined  him,  some  regulars, 
and  a  few  Choctaw  Indians ;  and,  having 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Pensacola  on  the 
6th  of  November,  he  sent  a  flag,  which 
was  fired  on  and  forced  to  return.  He  now 
determined  to  take  possession  of  a  place 
which  had  been  so  lon^  made  use  of  by 
the  enemies  of  the  repnolic  to  its  annoy- 
ance. Early  on  the  7th,  the  troops  were 
put  in  motion.  The  American  encampment 
being  to  the  west,  it  was  supposed  tne  at- 
tack would  be  made  in  that  quarter,  and 
accordingly  the  chief  preparations  of  de- 
fence were  made  by  the  loritish  and  Spa- 
niards on  that  side.  The  main  body  of  the 
Americans,  however,  were  directed  to  an 
opposite  point,  and  the  garrison,  being  com- 
pletely surprised,  were  soon  driven  from 
their  positions;  a  capitulation  was  then 
signed,  by  which  Pensacola  and  the  dif- 
ferent fortresses  were  sunendered  to  the 
United  States.  The  fort  called  the  Bar- 
rancas, which  commanded  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  remained  yet  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of.  General  Jackson  was  about  march- 
ing his  army  for  this  purpose,  when  in- 
tefliffence  was.  received  of  its  destruction 
hj  the  British  troops,  who  with  their  ship- 
pmg  then  evacuated  the  hay.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  not  autho- 
rized the  re-construction  of  them,  and  Ge- 
neral Jackson  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
Mobile. 

While  at  Mobile,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  a  formidable  expedition  was 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana, 
and  General  Jackson  proceeded  immedi 
ately  to  New  Orleans.  Here,  abundant 
occasion  was  offered  for  the  exercise  of  his 
varied  talents,  and  the  display  of  his  men- 
tal energy.  This  important  city  was  not 
properly  defended  at  any  one  of  the  points 
from  which  it  might  be  assailed :  its  popu 
lation  was  various,  disunited,  apprehen- 
sive, and  discontented  ;  many  had  refused 
to  comply  with  the  militia  draft,  and  even 
the  legislative  assembly  was  not  free  from 
the  spirit  of  disafl'ection.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  most  decided  and  efficient  mea- 
sures were  necessary,  and  General  Jackson 
was  not  slow  in  adoptinjg  them.  The  de- 
fences of  the  Mississippi  were  strengthen- 
ed ;  the  inlets  or  bayous  to  the  east  were 
obstructed ;  the  militia  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  who  had  been  ordered  out  by 
the  government,  were  hastened  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
aroused  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
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At  length,  early  in  December,  a  fleet  of 
sixty  sail  of  vessels  was  discovered  off  the 
Ship  Island.  A  naval  force  of  five  gran- 
boats,  under  Lieut.  Jones,  had  been  col- 
lected on  the  lakes  east  of  the  town,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  be  able  success- 
fully to  defend  the  narrow  inlet ;  and  now, 
on  the  news  of  the  enemy's  approach,  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  made  sail  for  the  passes  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  Here,  on  the  13th, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  barges,  to 
the  number  of  forty-three,  with  upwards 
of  a  thousand  men,  and  afler  a  gallant  de- 
fence of  an  hour,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  capture  of  these  vessels  hav- 
inff  given  the  enemy  the  entire  conmaand 
or  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans  in  that 
quarter,  General  Jackson  redoubled  his 
vigilance  and  exertions.  The  militia  of 
the  city  was  called  out  en  masse ,-  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  on  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour; the  negroes  were  impressed  and 
compelled  to  work  on  the  fortifications; 
and  soon  afterwards,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed. These  strong  and  unusual  mea- 
sures, which  nothing  out  the  urgency  of 
the  case  could  have  justified,  led  probably 
to  the  salvation  of  New  Orleans.         * 

Most  of  the  bayous  and  canals  leading 
to  the  Mississippi,  had  been  obstructed  or 

Siarded  with  care.  One,  called  the  Bayou 
ienvenu,  being  little  known,  was  un- 
fortunately left  open  and  didefended,  ex- 
cept by  a  picket  guard.  On  the  22d,  the 
enemy  came  suddenly  on  the  American 
detachment,  surprised  them,  and  having 
pushed  rapidly,  reached  the  bank  of  the 
river  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Jackson,  who  had  been  joined  the 
preceding  day  by  four  thousand  Tennessee 
militia,  under  General  Carrol,  resolved 
immediately  on  attacking  them.  With 
about  two  thousand  men,  consisting  of 
General  Coffee's  brigade  of  militia,  a  small 
body  of  regulars,  and  the  city  volunteers, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  he  marched 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  leaving  General 
Carrol's  force,  and  the  city  militia,  to  de- 
fend the  Gentilly  road. 

To  the  lef^  of  the  enemy's  line  resting 
on  the  river.  General  Jackson  ordered  the 
armed  schooner  Caroline  to  take  a  station, 
from  which  a  fire  could  be  advantageously 
opened  upon  it,  at  the  same  moment  that 
Ine  attack  should  be  made  by  the  land 
forces.  This  plan  was  put  in  execution 
about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  brigade 
of  General  Coffee  rushed  impetuously  on 
the  British  ri^ht,  while  General  Jackson, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  assailed 
their  left,  and  the  battery  of  the  Caroline 
was  directed  with  considerable  effect.  The 
enemy,  although  taken  by  surprise,  soon 
formed,  and  withstood   the  assault  with 


bravery.  A  thick  fog  arising,  the  Ameri 
can  commander  withdrew  his  troops,  and* 
I  at  four  i#  the  morning,  retired  to  a  strong 
position  near  the  city.  His  loss  in  this 
short  engagement  was  twenty-ibur  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded,  and 
seventy-four  missing.  That  of  the  Britisli 
was,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Tne  American  troops  were  now  earnestly 
employed  in  strengthening  the  position 
taken  by  General  Jackson,  after  the  affair 
of  the  23d.    These  lines,  which  subse- 
quent events  have  rendered  memorable, 
were  on  both  banks  of  the  MississippL 
lliat  on  the  left  was  nearly  straight,  about 
one  thousand  yards  in  length,  with  a  para- 
pet,  and  a  ditch  containing  five  feet  water, 
extending  on  the  right  to  the  river,  and  on 
the  left  to  a  thick  and  impervious  wood. 
On  the  right  bank,  was  a  heavy  battery  of 
fifteen  cannon,  which  enfiladed  the  ad- 
vance to  the  lines  on  the  lefu    In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  main  body  of  the  aroiy',  and  a  lar^e 
train  of  artillery,  under  Sir  £dward  Pack- 
enham,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition.     Having  previously  destroyed 
the  schooner  Caroline,  by  a  battery  erected 
for  the  purpose,  the  whole  British  army 
was  marched  up  the  levee  on  the  28tiL,  and 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  began  a 
furious  attack,  with  rockets  and  bombs. 
The  fire  from  the  American  lines  was,  how- 
ever, directed  with  so  much  more  precision, 
that  the  British  general  drew  off  his  troope 
with  some  loss.    At  daylight,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  the  cannonade  was  renewed 
from  batteries  erected  by  the  enemy  near 
the  American  lines,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  bold  attack  was  made  on  General 
Jackson's  left,  which  ended  in  the  repulse 
of  the  assailants.     In   the  evening,  they 
retired  from  their  batteries,  leaving  behind 
a  considerable  quantity  of  warlike  muni- 
tions. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  both  armies  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  strength ;  that  of 
General  Jackson,  by  the  arrival  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  Kentuckians,  under  Genera] 
Adair,  and  the  invaders  by  General  Lam- 
bert, with  four  thousand  men.  The  Ame- 
rican troops  now  consisted  of  about  ci^ht 
thousand  men,  many  of  whom  were  badly 
armed ;  the  British  were  in  number  not  less 
than  ten  thousand,  mostly  veterans,  and 
provided  with  every  necessary  article  of 
war.  Preparatory  to  the  grand  assault  of 
the  lines,  it  was  necessary  for  the  British 
commander  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
batteries  on  the  right  bank,  which  the  want 
of  boats  prevented  his  reaching.  With 
great  labour,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
cutting  a  canal  from  the  bayou  to  the 
Mississippi,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
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transport  his  boats  to  the  river.  This 
operation  was  completed  on  the  7th,  and 
the  next  morning  fixed  for  the  assault, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  both  banks  at 
the  same  time. 

The  eighth  of  January  will  long  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
republic.    The  preservation  of  an  impor- 
tant city  from  plunder  and  violation ;  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  most  power- 
ful army  that  ever  landed  on  the  American 
shores,  by  a  band  of  undisciplined  militia — 
such  were  the  consequences  of  the  events 
of  this  day.     Having  detached  a  strong 
party    to  the  right  bank,  under  Colonel 
Thornton,  the  British  commander  moved 
early  in  the  morning  with  his  remaining 
force  to  the  assault,  in  two  divisions,  under 
Generals   Gibbs   and   Keen,   the  reserve 
being  commanded  by  General   Lambert. 
When  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the 
batteries,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened, 
and  as  they  approached  nearer,  a  stream 
of  well  directed   fire,  from  the   unerring 
rifles  of  the  militia,  carried  destruction  into 
their  ranks.    After  vainly  attempting  to 
advance,  the  assailants  broke  ana  fled  in 
confusion.     A  second  time,  did  they  ap- 
proach the  ditch,  with  equal  ill  success. 
A  third  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them 
to  the  charge,  but  such  was  the  havoc 
made  among  their  officers,  and  in  their 
ranks,  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
return. — ^Their    commander-in-chief    had 
been  killed;   Generals  Keen  and   Gibbs 
were  severely  w^ounded,  and  the  plain  was 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  dyinff.    In  this 
state  of  things,   General   Lambert,   upon 
whom  the  command  had  devolved,  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  contest;  and   col- 
lecting together  the  remains  of  his  army, 
returned   to  cam|).      The  attack  on   the 
right  bank,  had   in  the  mean  time  been 
made,  and  was  attended  with  greater  suc- 
cess.   The  body  of  undisciplined   mili- 
tia,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had  in- 
ffloriously  fled,  through  fear  of  being  out- 
flanked, and  the  enemy  quickly  obtained 
possession  of  their  works.    The  defeat  on 
the  left  bank,  however,  left  the  enemy 
little  disposition  to  profit  by  Uiis  advan- 
tage ;  and  a  stratagem  of  General  Jackson 
induced  him  to  abandon  it.    General  Lam- 
bert having  proposed  an  armis|ice,  the  pro- 
posal was  afirreed  to  hj  the  American  com- 
mander, with  a  condition  that  it  should  not 
extend  to  the  right  bank,  to  which  no  re- 
inforcements should  be  sent  by  either  par- 
ty.    Deceived  by  this  reservation,  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  had 
been   reinforced   in  that  quarter,  General 
Lambert  withdrew   his    troops,   and   the 
lines   were    immediately   re-occupied   by 
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General  Jackson.  Never  perhaps  was  a 
victory  gained  with  a  greater  disproportion 
of  loss,  than  on  this  occasion.  Of  the 
Americans,  only  seven  were  killed  and  six 
wounded,  while  of  the  e;iemy,  upwards  of 
two  thousand,  including  almost  all  theii 
general  officers,  were  killed,  wounded,*  oi 
prisoners.  The  patriot  is  often  compelled 
to  weep  over  the  carnage  by  which  his 
country  has  been  delivered  from  foreign 
invasion  T  but  how  exquisite  is  his  grati- 
fication, when  that  holy  end  is  eflected 
with  little  bloodshed,  and  when,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  defender  of  New 
Orleans,  "Not  a  cypress  leaf  is  inter- 
woven with  the  wreath  of  triumph."  The 
loss  of  human  life  is  always  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  liumanity  itself  must  cease 
to  lament,  when  those,  whose  purpose  is 
violation,  plunder,  and  destruction,  perish 
in  the  attempt  to  effect  their  object. 

The  enemy  had  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  endeavour  to  force  a  passage  up 
the  Mississippi.  A  part  of  the  Britisli 
fleet  entered  that  river,  and  anchored  oppo- 
site Fort  St.  Philip,  on  which  they  com- 
menced a  cannonade  on  the  9th  of  January, 
which  was  continued  until  the  17th,  when 
finding  that  no  impression  was  made,  they 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  retired  from  the 
river.  From  this  place,  they  proceeded  to 
Mobile  bay,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  had  assembled,  with  the  troops  of 
General  Lambert,  which  had  re-embarked 
after  their  repulse  from  New  Orleans. 
Fort  Bowyer  was  invested  by  this  formi- 
dable force  on  the  18th  of  February,  and 
surrendered  on  the  11th  of  March.  The 
garrison,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  news  of  peace,  which  arrived  soon 
after  this  event,  put  a  period  to  i^ll  further 
hostility. 

The  political  history  of  the  republic 
during  tnis  period,  abounds  with  important 
and  interesting  events,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  more  than  a  rapid  sketch.  The 
designs  of  devastation  and  destruction, 
avowed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  degrading  de- 
mands made  of  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  negotiations  of  Ghent,  had 
united  all  parties  m  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states,  for  the  determination  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  their  common  country.  In 
the  eastern  states,  unfortunately,  a  diflerent 
temper  prevailed.  Neither  the  dangers 
of  the  republic,  nor  the  lofty  and  innulting 
tone  of  ner  enemy,  were  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  induce  the  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party  in  that  section,  to  swerve  from  the 
course  of  unvarying  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  government  they  had  from 
the  first  adopted.  It  is  mortifying  to  state. 
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that  every  opportunity  was  taken  of  inter- 
fering with  the  just  and  legal  prero?ative8 
of  the  general  goyernment,  and  by  the 
^  language  of  defiance  and  disunion  it  was 
thought  proper  to  use,  the  enemy  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  the  war,  from  a 
belief  that  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy 
was  not  far  distant.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1814,  it  appeared  as  if  the^most 
violent  of  the  opposition  party  were  urging 
matters  to  this  awful  cnsis.  The  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, after  dwelling  on  the  supposed 
grievances  of  that  section,  recommended  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  states  of 
New  England,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing on  the  best  means  of  redressing  them. 
The  report  being  adopted,  twelve  deleo^tes 
were  appointed,  and  the  rest  of  the  New 
England  states  invited  to  accede.  Of 
thes^  states,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
alone  coincided  with  Massachusetts. 

The  delegates  from  the  three  states,  met 
at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of  December,  and 
sat  with  closed  doors  until  the  4th  of 
January,  when  they  adjourned,  after  pub- 
lishing a  report  of  considerable  length. 
In  this  document,  they  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  commercial  interests  of 
New  England  had  been  sacrificed  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  the  administration, 
during  the  preceding  thirteen  years,  and 
recommended  certain  alterations  of  the 
constitution,  as  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare.  It  was  evident  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  persons,  that  thev  would 
have  gone  further,  and  plun^d  the  coun- 
try into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  contest,  for 
the  gratification  of  a  sordid  aud  selfish  love 
of  power,  had  they  not  {/brceived  that  the 
?reat  body  of  the  community  was  against 
tnem.  They  wanted  courage  to  perform 
what  they  had  often  and  vehemently 
threatened,  and  the  feeble  actors  of  this 
noisy  drama  sunk  first  into  contempt,  and 
have  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
name  of  this  convention  is  still  preserved, 
and  has  almost  become  proverbial  for 
every  thing  bold  and  flagitious  in  design, 
but  weak  and  timid  in  execution.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  resolu- 
tions it  recommended,  were  immediately 
rejected  by  the  other  members  of  the 
union. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, amid  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  from 
which  the  desolating  hand  of  the  invader 
had  just  been  withdrawn.  The  gloomy 
state  of  the  country  required  new  energy 
and  decision  from  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  the  enemy  was  to  be  taught 
that  the  spirit  of  a  republic  rises  with  the 
pressure  upon  it,  and  the  designs  of  the 
''actious    and    discontented    were    to    be 


baffled  and  repressed.  For  the  furtfaet 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  defence  of 
the  country  against  the  bold  prqjeclB  of  the 
enemy,  the  treasury  was  to  be  replenished, 
and  the  army  considerably  augmented. 
The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  for  some  time  been  ex- 
treme ;  great  difficulty  had.  been  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  the  authorized  loans,  in 
consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest not  beinff  sufficiently  guaranteed,  and 
of  the  disordered  state  of  the  circulating 
medium.  At  length,  on  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Dallas  to  me  treasury  department, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  a  new  and  more  efficient 
system  was  adopted.  In  his  first  commu- 
nication to  Congress,  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  finances  was  openly  acknow- 
ledged, while  the  great  resources  of  the 
country  were  exhibited,  and  dereloped. 
He  recommended  the  institution  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  mil- 
lions, an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  to  the 
direct  tax  and  the  other  duties,  and  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes,  to  the  amount  of 
seven  millions  annually.  By  these  means, 
it  was  calculated  that  an  annual  mim  of 
twenty-one  millions  might  be  raised,  with 
which  the  ordinary  expenses  of  |he  coun- 
try, and  the  interest  on  loans,  might  he  de- 
frayed, while  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  war  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
loans  aud  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 
The  measures  recommended  by  the  secre- 
tary, were  generally  adopted  in  Congress. 
The  bills  for  the  imposition  of  taxes 
passed  both  houses,  and  were  sanctioned 
by  the  president.  That  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,  however,  under- 
went a  different  fate.  After  suffering  re- 
peated amendments,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  reduction  of  its  capital  to 
thirty  millions,  it  passed  both  houses,  bat 
on  being  presented  to  the  president  for  his 
signature,  was  returned  by  him,  with  ob- 
jections founded  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  proposed  bank  was  con- 
stituted, and  its  supposed  inefficacy  to 
assist  the  operations  of  the  treasury.  A 
new  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
agreed  to  by  that  body,  and  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  peace,  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. • 

The  next  step  was  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
meet  the  augmented  means  of  the  enemy. 
The  employment  of  militia,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  was  found  expensive  and 
precarious,  and  enlistments  into  the  regular 
army  proceeded  very  slowly,  from  the 
want  of  adequate  inducements.  Several 
plans  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  who 
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now  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  war. 
The  first  proposed  a  classification  of  the 
militia,  each  class  beiof;  compelled  to 
furnish  a  recruit  for  the  ranks  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  The  second  was  founded  on  a 
similar  classification,  and  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  service  to  two  years.  A  bill 
in  conformity  to  the  latter  proposition  was 
introduced  into  Conffress,  ana  passed  the 
Senate,  but  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  term  of  serrice  was  reduced  to 
one  year.  Its  most  important  feature  being 
thus  destroyed,  it  was  subsequently  post- 
poned to  a  day  beyond  the  session. 

While  Congress  was  thus  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  warlike  measures,  the 
pleasing  and  unexpected  intelligence  ar- 
riyed,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
siPTied  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December. 
The  correspondence  between  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously communicated  to  the  public,  had  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities  was 
near.  Afler  a  lone  delay,  the  British  com- 
missioners a'rived  at  Ghent  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  In  their  first  communication 
evinced  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation 
would  be  conducted  on  their  part.  The 
termination  of  the  European  contest  had 
removed  the  principal  causes  for  which  the 
war  against  Great  Britain  had  been  de- 
clared, and  as  soon  as  the  American  ad- 
ministration were  apprized  of  that  event, 
they  instructed  their  commissioners  to 
waive  the  abstract  question  of  impressment 
and  blockade,  or  to  conclude  a  treaty 
leaying  those  points  open  for  future  dis- 
cussion. A  fair  opportunity  was  therefore 
offered  to  the  British  government  to  close 
the  contest  on  honourable  terms.  Their 
recent  successes,  however,  in  Europe,  had 
filled  them  with  the  idea  of  the  great  su- 
periority of  Britain  over  her  republican 
opponent,  had  increased  their  pretensions, 
and  elevated  their  tone.  It  was  required 
by  their  commissioners  as  a  sine  qua  nan, 
that  no  purchase  should  in  future  be  made 
from  the  Indians,  the  limits  of  whose  pos- 
sessions should  be  distinctly  marked ;  that 
no  fortified  post  should  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States  on  the  shores  of  the 


western  lakes,  and  no  vessels  of  war  kept 
on  their  waters,  while  the  right  of  fortify- 
ing and  maintaining  a  naval  force  was  to 
be  retained  by  England  ;  that  the  western 
boundary  should  be  revised ;  and  that  the 
United  States  should  cede  to  Great  Britain 
a  part  of  the  district  of  Maine,  in  order 
that  a  direct  communication  might  be 
maintained  between  Halifax  and  Quebec. 
The  answer  of  the  American  commission- 
ers was  decided,  but  temperate.  The 
claims  of  their  opponents  received  a 
prompt  and  unqualified  ne^tive,  while  at 
the  same. time  their  injusuce  was  clearly 
exposed.  Matters  remained  in  this  state 
until  intelligence  was  received  in  Europe 
of  the  capture  of  the  territory  of  Penoo- 
scot,  when  a  new  proposition  was  made 
by  the  British  commissioners  to  treat  on 
the  basis  of  the  uii  poMtdetis^  a  proposal 
which  was  immediately  rejected.  The 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  troops  at 
Baltimore  and  Plattsbur^h,  and  of  the 
capture  of  their  fleet  on  lake  Champlain, 
reached  Europe  not  long  afterwards,  and 
appears  to  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Their  demands  were  necessarily 
relinquished,  and  the  only  obstacles  re- 
maining in  the  way  of  accommodation 
were  thus  removed. 

The  first  article  of  the  trea^  of  peace 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  all  places 
and  possessions  taken  by  either  party,  with 
the  exception  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of 
Passamaquoddy.  The  second  and  third 
related  to  the  period  after  which  the  cap- 
ture of  prizes  should  be  deemed  invalid, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  prisoners.  By 
the  fourth,  it  was  agreed  tnat  the  claims 
of  the  two  countries  to  the  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy  should  be  decided 
upon  by  commissioners.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  articles,  related  to 
similar  questions  of  boundary,  and  provided 
a  similar  mode  of  .settlement.  By  the 
ninth,  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
should  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the 
Indians.  The  tenth  related  to  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  to  promote  the  entire  abolition 
of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  use  their 
best  endeavoufs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

French  History  :  DifficuldM  of  the  Sittiatioii  of  LoumXVIII.  at  the  CommeDoementof  hit  ReigD^ 
Sketch  of  hia  Minittry— Openiuff  of  the  first  Senion  afler  the  Restoration— Speech  of  the  King — 
Royal  Constitutional  Charter— Restrictions  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press — EzpositioD  of  the  State  of 
the  French  Nation  at  the  Period  of  the  Restoration— Budget— King's  Debts  end  Civil  List— Prince 
Talleyrand's  Contrast  between  the  public  Burthens  of  France,  JSiwIand,  and  America — Eatahivb- 
ment  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour  confirmed — ^The  sale  of  Elmigrant  Jnroperty  declared  irrevocable — 
Restoration  of  the  unsold  Estates  of  the  Elmigrants— The  Duke  ofTslrentum's  Plan  for  indemiiif>- 
ing  the  Emigrants,  and  securing  the  Endowments  of  the  Military— Com  Laws — EstaUishmeEit 
of  Ecclesiastical  Schools— Of  a  National  Penitentiary  ibr  Foung  Criminals — Expeditnn  against  the 
French  Phut  of  the  Island  of  St  Domingo  abandonecf— Close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Restoratioo 
Parliament— State  of  FsrtieB  in  France— Disinterment  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen— Omizioas  As- 
pect of  public  AfiUii. 

Louis  XVUL  on  ascending  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  found  himself  surrounded  by 
difficulties.  The  splendid  military  despo- 
tism, which  had  for  several  years  dazzled 
his  country,  had  hushed,  but  not  extin- 
guished the  revolutionary  parlies,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  restoration  gave  to 
the  conflicting  views  and  interests  of  his 
subjects  new  life  and  vitality.  It  is  one 
of  the  baneful  consequences  of  a  long  con- 
tinued state  of  warfare,  that  it  gives  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  habits  of 
living,  and  modes  of  thinking,  very  adverse 
to  a  state  of  peace.  The  muitarv  life,  not- 
withstanding all  its  hardships,  by  its  va- 
ried scenes  and  licentious  indulgences, 
seldom  fails  to  prove  alluring  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society; 
while  in  the  higher  a  great  number  are 
professionally  devoted  to  it,  whose  sole 
hopes  of  future  advancement  depend  upon 
the  subsisting  demand  for  their  services. 
Modern  history  scarcely  aflTords  an  instance 
in  which  the  causes  of  a  fondness  for  war 
have  concurred  more  efficaciously  than  in 
France,  which,  from  the  period  of  its  re- 
volution, had  almost  contmually  been  in- 
volved in  hostilities;  and  which,  during 
many  yeaxs,  had  submitted  to  the  despo- 
tic rule  of  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition, 
and  of  talents  peculiarly  adapted  to  mili- 
tary enterprise.  The  astonisnins  success 
attending  his  schemes  of  affgrandizement, 
had  raised  the  power  and  glory  of  the  na- 
tion to  an  elevation  greatly  beyond  those 

of  its  proudest   days ;    and   the    armies ,  s.        .     ■ 

which  he  led  into  the  field  surpassed  in  ;  endeavoured  to  attach  the  marshals  and 
magnitude  those  of  any  period  in  French  |  generals  to  his  person  and  government,  and 
history.  It  is  true,  his  gigantic  plans  had  .  to  guarantee  to  them  those  honours  and 
ultimately  wrought  their  own  subversion,  |  distinctions  for  which  they  were  originality 
and  he  had  been  the  author  of  a  more  ex-  j  indebted  to  another  master.  To  confer 
tensive  and  tragical  waste  of  lives  to  his  ,  upon  the  government  an  increased  grround 
own  troops,  than  can  be  paralleled  in  mo- 1  of  security,  Marshal  Soult,  whose  military 
dorn  times ;  still,  however,  a  great  mass  ,  talents  had  placed  him  among  the  most 
of  past  glory  adhered  to  his  name,  and  his  |  distinguishea  generals  of  France,  i%  as  ap- 
troops  had  no  difficulty  in  find  ing  reasons  for  '  pointed  minister  of  war;  and  Prince  Tal* 
I. is  failures,  in  unforeseen  circumstances,   leyrand,  the  early  minister  of  Napoleon, 


and  in  the  perfidious  desertion  of  his  for- 
mer allies.  The  pride  of  the  nation,  co- 
operating with  this  feeling,  spumed  at  the 
ioea  of  being  conquered  ;  and  to  escape 
from  this  reproach  they  willingly  cherished 
the  notion,  that  if  treachery  had  not  pre- 
vented Napoleon  from  executing  his  mili- 
tary combinations,  he  would  in  the  last 
campaign  have  driven  the  allied  armies  in 
disgrace  from  the  French  territory.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  joy  of  present  re- 
lief from  danger  had  subsided,  a  spirit  of 
discontent  manifested  itself  in  animosity 
against  the  allies,  and  in  dissatisfacUon  to 
a  government  considered  as  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  triumph  of  foreign  arms.  The 
party  thus  formed  soon  became  strong  and 
audacious  in  the  capital,  and  in  some  of 
the  departments ;  and  it  required  all  the 
prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  government 
to  prevent  its  breaking  out  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  insurrection. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  nation, 
however,  found  themselves  exhausted  with 
the  pressure  of  war,  and  anxious  to  enjoy 
that  repose,  which  they  hoped  to  find 
under  the  reign  of  a  b  anign  monarch,  sup- 
ported by  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  The  French  mar- 
shals, no  matter  how  strongly  influenced 
by  self-interest,  had  all  sent  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  government,  and  while 
the  soldiers  were  without  leaders,  their 
murmurs  and  discontent  presented  no  sub- 
ject of  serious  alarai. 

It  was  on  this  principle,  that  the  king 
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and  one  of  the  most  consuminate  statesmen 
of  his  age  and  nation,  was  elevated  to  one 
of  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  and  intrust- 
ed ^--ith  the  entire  management  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  the  congress  of  Vienna.     With 
respect  to  the  political  integrity  of  this 
minister,  doubts  may  justly  be  entertained ; 
he  had  found  no  difficulty  in  accommo- 
dating himself  to  the  republican  form  of 
government  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  the  military  despotism  of 
Napoleon  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  its 
progress ;  but  no  man  was  a  more  complete 
master  of  the  science  of  diplomacy  ;  and 
it  was  to  the  skilful  application  of  his  in- 
fluence  over  the   public  mind,  that  the 
BoDrbons  were  indebted  in  a  larfi^e  degree 
for  their  restoration.    In  point  of  rank,  the 
first  minister  of  the  king  was  M .  d'Ambray. 
This  statesman,  whose  political  bias  was 
in  favour  of  absolute  power,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  law  department,  and  like  a 
late  distinguished  British  chancellor,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  more 
integrity  ofprinciple  than  urbanity  of  man- 
ners.    M.  Beugnot,  who  for  some  months 
filled  the  office  of  director-general  of  the 
police,  and  was  aflerwards  removed  to  the 
naval   department,  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  by  the  fas- 
cination of  his  manners,  and  the  charms 
of  his  literature,  rather  than  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  political    knowledge,  or  his 
sagacity  in  the  choice  of  his  agents.    M. 
d*Andre,  the  successor  of  Beugnot  in  the 
police,  though  zealously  attacked  to  his 
kingt  retained  in  his  department  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  those  public  officers  who  had 
servea  Fouche  and  Savary,  and  with  this 
assistance  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  vigilance  and  activity.   M.  Fer- 
rand,  another  of  the  emigrants,  held  the 
office  of  director-general  of  the  posts,  with 
a  seat  in  the  c^inet.    A  martyr  to  the 
palsy,  he  had  not  the  energy  necessary  for 
his  situation;    and  his   secretaries    and 
clerks  were  all  devoted  to  Lavallette,  the 
postmaster-general  under  Napoleon.    M. 
Dnpont,  the  predecessor  of  Soult  in  ihe 
office  of  minister  of  war,  and  formerly  one 
of  Bonaparte's  generals,  was  a  wit  and  a 
poet,  but  destitute  of  the  qualifications 
which  constitute  a  man  of  business.    The 
Abbe  Louis,  minister  of  finance,  by  his 
skill  and  application,  contributed  to  impart 
to  the  public  mind  a  confidence  in  the  na- 
tional resources.    The  Abbe  Montesquiou, 
minister  of  the  interior  or  home  depart- 
ment, an  office  in  which  the  whole  internal 
government  of  the  country  is  comprised, 
and  from  which  the  recommendation  of  all 
the  prefects,    sub-prefects,  and    mayors, 
emanates,  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  shine  in  the  court  of 
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Louis  XV.  than  to  presidj  in  the  council 
of  Louis  XVIII.  Though  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  king,  he  retained  in  o^ce  a 
large  proportion  of  the  municipal  officers 
under  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  better  policy  to  gain  over  an 
enemy  than  to  recompense  a  friend.  Count 
de.Blacas,  the  minister  of  the  king^s 
household,  from  the  influence  he  possessed 
over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign,  was  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  his  ministers.  He 
had  shared  the  fortune  of  his  king  in  exile, 
and  while  resident  in  England  held  the  of- 
fice of  master  of  the  stole  at  Hartwell.  It 
is  difficult  to  characterize  the  political  sys- 
tem of  this  favourite;  though,  like  the 
Abbe  Montesquiou,  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  cherished  the  chimerical 
nope  of  restoring  the  ancient  regiiM^  and 
bringing  back  the  government  to  the  period 
of  1798.  Besides  these,  there  were  seve- 
ral other  members  of  the  chambers,  who 
held  the  rank  of  ministers  without  filling 
any  ostensible  situation ;  but  although 
there  were  abundance  of  ministers,  there 
was  no  point  of  adhesio^in  the  ministry; 
personally  unacquainted  with  each  other, 
they  were  divided  in  their  political  views, 
and  governed  their  separate  departments 
without  any  general  pervading  principle, 
considering  themselves  more  as  independ- 
ent clerks  than  as  a  united  executive 
power. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  the  royal  ses- 
sion was  opened  in  the  saloon  of  the  le^s- 
lative*bod^.  On  that  occasion,  the  king, 
accompanied  by  the  princes  of  the  blo^ 
and* the  marshals  of  France,  and  otfier  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  ministers,  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  addressed 
the  assembly  in  the  following  terms  :— 

**  Gentlemen,  ■urrounded'  as  I  am,  for  the  fint 
time,  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  repra- 
sentativea  of  a  natioiK  which  unoeamngly  laviahea 
on  me  the  moat  affecting  marks  of  its  rt^ard,  T  con- 
gmtulate  myself  on  having  become  the  disjienser 
of  those  benefits,  which  Providence  has  deigned 
lo  confer  on  my  people. 

**  I  have  concluded  a  peace  with  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, England,  and  Prussia,  in  which  all  their  allica 
are  included,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  war  was  universal ;  the  peaee  will 
be  equally  so. 

**T1ie  rank  which  France  has  always  held 
among  nations,  has  been  transferrsd  to  no  other, 
and  remains  in  her  undivided  possession.  All  that 


other  states  acquire  as  to  securitv,  tends  equally 
to  increase  her's.  and  consequent^  increases  her 
real  power.  That  portion  or  her  conquests  which 
she  does  not  retain,  should  not  be  resided  as  de- 
tracUng  from  her  real  strength. 

"The  ^ory  of  the  French  armies  has  received 
no  stain.  The  monuments  of  their  valour  eiist,  and 
thed^f»d*avvreof  art  henceforth  belong  to  us  by 
more  stable  and  more  sacred  rights  than  those  of 
viotory. 

**  lite  paths  of  oommeroe,  which  have  so  kmg 
been  closed,  are  about  to  be  re-opened.  The  mar- 
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ketM  of  France  will  not  only  be  open  to  the  (vroduC' 
tions  of  her  own  toil  and  indiiatry ;  bot  will  also 
be  sapplied  from  the  poneaioni  which  the  reco- 
vers, with  rach  articles  aa  custom  has  taught  her  to 
want,  as  well  as  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
arts  she  pursues.  She  will  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  deprive  herself  of  them,  or  lo  obtain  them  on 
ruinous  conditioDS.  Our  manufacturse  an  about 
10  flourish  again ;  our  maritime  towns  are  resum- 
ing their  activity.  Every  thing  promises  that  a 
bnff  calm  without,  and  durable  felicity  within, 
will  be  the  happy  eflfecta  of  peace. 

"One  sad  recollection,  however,  will  always 
Jiminish  my  joy.  1  was  bom,  and  hoped  to  have 
remained  all  my  life,  the  most  frithful  sulgect  of 
the  best  of  kings;  but  to^lav  1  occupy  his  place. 
Still  he  is  not  entirely  dead ;  ibr  he  lives  m  the 
testament*  by  which  he  meant  to  have  instructed 
his  august  and  unfortunate  son,  whose  successor  I 
became.  With  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  immortal 
work,  penetrated  by  tde  sentiments  which  it  con- 
tains, and  guided  by  the  experienced  counsel  of 
several  members  of  your  body,  1  have  framed  the 
constitutional  charter  which  will  now  be  read  to 
you,  and  which  fixes  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
upon  a  solid  basis.t 


*  See  vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  73. 

t  Royal  CoyiruTtowAL  Chartkr. 

Louis,  by  the  ^ce  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.~To  all  those  to  whom  these  pre- 
sents shall  come,  health. 

Divine  Providence,  in  recalling  us  to  ourstates, 
after  a  long  absence,  has  imposed  great  duties  upon 
us.  Peace  being  the  first  want  of  our  subjects, 
we  occupied  ourselves  incessantly  about  it :  and 
that  peace,  so  necessary  for  France,  as  well  as  for 
the  rest  of  Europe,  is  sianed.  A  constitutional 
charter  was  required  by  the  present  state  of  the 
kingdom.   We  promised  it,  and  we  now  publish  it 

We  have  considered  that  although  in  •France 
the  authority  rests  altogether  in  the  person  of  the 
kinff,  our  predecessors  have  not  hesitated  to  modi- 
fy the  exercise  of  it  according  to  the  circumstances 
oC  the  times;  that  thus  the  commons  owed  their 
enfranchiwraent  to  Louis  the  Fat ;  the  confirma- 
tion and  extension  of  their  rights  to  Saint  Louis 
and  Philip  the  Handsome ;  that  the  judicial  order 
was  established  and  developed  by  the  laws  of 
Louis  XI.,  Henry  II.,  and  Charles  lA.,  and  finally, 
that  Louis  XIV.  regulated  all  parts  of  the  public 
administration  by  diflerent  ofdinances,  the  wisdom 
of  which  nothing  since  has  surpaaMd :  we  have 
held  it  our  duty,  according  to  the  example  of  the 
kings  our  ancestors,  to  appreciate  the  progress  of 
liffhts  always  increasing,  and  the  new  relations 
which  this  progress  has  introduced  into  society ; 
the  directton  which  the  minds  of  men  have  taken 
for  half  a  century,  and  the  important  alterations 
which  have  resulted.  We  have  ascertained  (hst 
the  desire  of  our  subjects  for  a  constitutional  chsr- 
ter,  was  the  expression  of  a  real  want;  but  in 
yielding  to  this  wish,  we  have  taken  all  precau- 
tions to  insure  that  this  charter  shall  be  worthy  of 
us,  and  of  the  people  which  we  are  proud  to  com- 
mand. Men  of  wisdom,  selected  from  the  chief 
bodies  cf  the  state,  have  been  associated  with 
eoramissionerB  from  our  council,  in  framing  this 
important  work.  At  the  same  time  that  we  felt 
the  necessity  for  a  free  monarchal  constitution,  to 
fulfil  the  expectation  of  enlightened  Europe,  we 
have  also  held  ooraelves  bound  to  recollect,  that 
our  first  duty  towards  our  people  was,  to  preserve 
for  their  own  interests  the  rights  arid  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  We  trust  that,  instructed  by  expe- 
rience, they  are  convinced  that  the  supreme  au- 


**  My  chancellor  win  make  my  parental 
turns  known  to  you  more  in  detail. 

The  peers  and  depnties  then  took  the    ' 
prescrirod  oaths;   and  the  royal  chartn 


thority  alone  can  give  to  the  instatntioQB  ivUch  it 
establishes,  the  force,  the  permanency,  and  the 
nuyesty  with  which  it  is  itself  clothed ;  iliat  thus, 
when  the  wisdom  of  kings  accords  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  a  constitutional  charter  mny  be  of 
long  duration ;  but  when  violence  wrests  coocc*- 
sions  from  the  weakness  of  the  government,  pah- 
lie  liberty  is  not  less  endangered  than  the  thraoe 
itself.  We  have  finally  searsbed  for  Ibe  prino- 
ples  of  a  constitutional  charter  in  the  French  che- 
racter,  and  in  the  venerable  monumenta  of  peal 
axes.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  the  re-establishniefa 
of  the  peerage,  an  institution  truly  national,  which 
ought  to  bind  every  recollection  to  eveiy  hope,  by 
reuniting  the  ancient  with  the  modem  times. 
We  have  replaced  by  the  chamber  of  deputiea, 
those  ancient  assemblies  of  the  fields  of  March 
and  May,  and  the  chambers  of  the  third  estate, 
which  nave  so  often  given  at  once  prooft  of  their 
seal  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  of  fidelity 
and  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  kings.  In 
studying  thus  to  join  anew  the  chain  of  the  timcuk 
which  lamentable  breaches  had  interrupted,  w« 
have  eflaced  from  our  recollection,  aa  we  wish  it 
was  possible  to  eflice  from  history,  all  the  svila 
whicn  have  afflicted  the  country  during  oor  ab- 
sence.— ^Happy  to  find  ounelves  once  more  in  the 
bosom  of  the  great  family,  we  know  not  how  to 
reply  to  the  love  of  which  we  received  so  many 
testimonies,  except  by  pronouncing  words  of  peace 
and  consolation.  The  wish  most  dear  to  oar  htmn 
is,  that  all  Frenchmen  should  live  aa  broibeis,  aisd 
that  no  bitter  recollection  may  ever  dirturb  the 
security  to  be  expected  from  the  solemn  deed 
which  we  execute  in  their  favour  this  day.  Sore 
of  our  intentions,  strDng  in  our  conscience,  we 
pledge  ourselves,  before  the  asaerably  that  hears 
us,  to  be  fiiithful  to  this  constitutional  chsrter,  re> 
serving  to  ourselves  to  swear  to  maintain  it,  with 
a  new  solemnity,  before  the  altars  of  Him,  who 
weighs  in  the  same  balance  kings  and  nations. — 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  vofuniarily,  and  by 
the  free  exercise  of  our  royal  authority,  granted. 
and  do  grant,  transfer,  and  make  over  to  our  sub- 
iecti,  ror  ourselves,  and  for  our  suocessots.  and 
for  ever,  the  constitutional  charter,  which  fol- 
lows:— ^ 

PubUeRigkUitftUFnmBk 

1.  The  French  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  die  law 
whatever  may  be  their  titles  or  ranks.  SL  ITiey 
contribute  without  distinction  to  the  charges  of 
the  state,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes.  8.  They 
are  all  equally  admissible  to  all  employnienla, 
civil  and  military.  4.  Their  personal  liberty  ia 
equally  protected.  No  one  can  oe  prosecuted,  nor 
arrested,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  byr  the 
law,  and  in  the  forms  which  the  law  prescribes. 
5.  Every  one  professes  his  religion  with  equal 
freedom,  and  obtains  the  same  protection  for  his 
worship.  6.  The  Catbolic-aposiolie  and  Roman 
relision,  is,  however,  the  religian  of  the  state 
7.  Tlie  ministers  of  the  Catholic-apostolic  and  Ro- 
man religion,  and  thoee  of  the  other  Chriatian 
worships,  alone  receive  allowances  from  the  rml 
treasury.  &  The  French  have  the  risht  to  pubHsh 
and  print  their  opinions,  conforming  Uiemselvcs  to 
the  laws  repressing  the  abuse  of  this  liberty. 
9.  All  property  is  inviolable,  without  any  exemp- 
tion touchina  what  are  called  national  properties— 
the  law  muung  no  diflerence  on  that  head.  lOu 
The  state  can  require  the  sacrifice  of  a  property 
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was  presented  to  both  houses  by  the  Chan* 
cellor  d^Ambray,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  The  constitutional  charter,  as  de- 
creed by  Uie  senate,  was  not  Qiaterially 


for  the  pubUc  interest,  ceuie  being  fii«t  legallv 
shown,  and  sn  indemnification  aangned.  11.  All 
inquiries  into  votee  or  opinions  pronounced  prior 
ti>  the  restoration  are  prohibited  The  same  ob- 
livioo  is  eiyoiiied  to  the  tribunals  and  citiaens. 
12.  The  conscription  is  abolished.  The  mode  of 
recruiting  the  land  and  sea  forces  is  determined 
l^r  the  law. 

FormM  q/*  lie  Jtu^'s  Gowmeieiif. 
13.  Hie  person  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and 
•acred.  His  ministers  are  responsible.  The  exe- 
cutive power  belongs  exclusively  to  the  king. 
14.  The  king  is  the  suoreme  chief  of  the  state ; 
ooraraands  m»  forces  bv  land  and  by  sea;  declares 
war ;  makes  treaties  or  peace,  alliance,  and  com- 
merce ;  appoints  to  all  emplojrments  in  the  public 
administration;  and  makes  the  regulations  and  ordi- 
nanoee  neceMary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and 
the  safotv  of  the  state.  15.  The  legislative  power  is 
executed  jointly  by  the  kin^,  the  chamber  of  peers. 
and  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the  departments. 
16.  The  king  proposes  tbe  law.  17.  The  law  pro- 
posed is  oflered,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  either 
to  the  chamber  of  the  peers  or  that  of  the  depa- 
liee;  with  the  exception  of  laws  of  taxation, 
which  shall  be  addressed  first  to  the  chamber  of 
the  deputies.  18.  Every  law  is  to  be  discussed 
and  decided  upon  with  perfect  freedom  by  the 
majority  of  boiQ  chambers.  19.  The  chambers 
are  allowed  to  petition  the  king  to  propose  laws, 
and  to  saggest  what  they  think  the  law  required 
ought  to  contain.  20.  This  demand  mav  be  made 
by  either  of  the  two  chambers :  but  the  matter 
most  have  been  previously  discussed  in  a  secret 
committee.  The  law  suggested  cannot  be  sent 
to  the  other  chamber  by  that  in  which  it  is  pro* 
posed,  till  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days.  21.  If  the 
proposition  be  adopted  by  the  second  chamber,  it 
u  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  king ;  if  it  he  re- 
jected, it  cannot  be  proposed  again  in  the  same 
session.  22.  The  kingalone sAnctions  and  promul- 
gates the  laws.  23.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  every  reign  by  the  first  legislative  as- 
sembly after  the  Kings  accession. 

Of  (he  Chamber  of  Peert, 
84.  The  chamber  of  peers  is  an  essential  por- 
tion of  the  legislative  power.  25.  It  is  convoked 
by  the  king  at  the  same  time  with  the  chamber  of 
the  deputies  of  the  deparnnents.  The  session  cf 
eac;h  begins  and  ends  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  the  other.  26.  Every  assembly  of  the  chamber 
of  peers,  held  at  any  other  period  than  during  the 
session  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  or  without  the 
ordereof  the  king,  is  illicit,  and  noli  and  void  in 
law.  27.  The  nomination  of  peers  of  France  be- 
longs to  the  kin^.  Their  number  is  unlimited. 
He  can  vary  their,  dignities,  and  name  them  for 
life,  or  render  them  hereditary,  aocordinp^  to  his 
nleasure.  28.  The  peers  cannot  enter  their  cham- 
ber till  the  age  of  twenty-fiveye<ira,  nor  have  a 
d^lihenitive  voice  till  thirty.  29.  The  chancellor 
of  France  presides  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and 
in  his  absence  a  peer  named  by  the  king.  90.  The 
membera  of  the  royal  iamily,  and  prinnes  of  the 
'  b!nnd,  are  peers  by  right  of  birth.  Hiey  take 
their  seat  next  to  the  prwident,  but  they  have  not 
deliberative  voices  until  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  yean.  31.  llie  princes  cannot 
tSke  their  seats  in  the  chamber  without  the  ez- 


atTariance  with  the  constitution  thus  ^nt- 
ed  to  the  people ;  but  it  did  not  comport 
with  the  views  of  sovereign  rights  and  au- 
thority entertained  by  Louis  A  VIII.  to  en- 


press  orders  of  the  king,  tpecially  issued  ivr  each 
seaion,  by  a  message:  under  penally  of  every 
thing  done  in  their  presence  being  null  and  void. 
32.  All  the  deliberations  of  the  chamben  of  peen 
are  secret  33.  The  chamber  of  peers  takes  cog- 
nizance of  crimes  of  high-treeson,  and  of  all  at- 
tempts against  the  safe^  of  the  state  defined  by 
law.  34.  No  peer  can  be  arrested  except  by  the 
authori^  of  the  chamber,  nor  judged  but  by  it  in 
criminaln 


QftheChambertftheDepuiieeoftheDepartmenU. 
35.  The  chamber  of  deputies  shall  be  composed 
of  penoos  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges,  the 
organization  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
laws.  36.  Each  department  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  deputies  as  at  oreaent.  37.  The  depu- 
ties shall  be  elected  for  nve  years,  and  in  sued  a 
manner  that  the  chamber  shall  be  renewed  by 
one-fifth  every  year.  38.  No  deputy  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  chamber  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  forty  years;  nor  unless  he  pays  direct  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  1000  francs.  39.  If,  however, 
there  be  not  found  in  the  denvtment  fifty  persons 
of  the  age  required,  and  plying  at  least  1000 
francs  direct  taxes,  the  number  may  be  filled  up 
by  those  praying  the  highest  taxes  under  1000 
franca— and  these  asain  cannot  be  elected  con- 
currently with  the  fint  40.  The  electors  who 
take  part  in  the  nomination  of  the  deputies  cannot 
have  tbe  right  of  suflTrage  unless  they  pay  300  francs 
direct  taxes,  and  have  attained  the  sge  of  thirty 
years.  41.  The  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges 
shall  be  named  by  the  king,  and  by  eight  mem- 
ben  of  the  college.  42.  Half  the  deputies,  at 
least,  shall  be  chosen  from  qualified  perwns,  hav- 
ing their  political  residence  in  the  department. 
43.  The  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  ia 
named  by  the  king  from  a  list  of  fifty  deputies 
presented  by  the  chamber.  44.  The  sittings  of  the 
chamber  are  public,  but  on  requisition  from  five 
members  it  must  be  formed  into  a  secret  coromit> 
tee.  45.  The  chamber  divides  itself  into  select 
committees,  to  discuM  the  projects  presented  to  it 
from  the  kins.  46.  No  amendment  can  be  made 
on  a  taw,  unless  it  be  proposed  in  general  com- 
mittee by  the  king,  and  referred  to,  and  discussed 
by,  the  select  committee.  47.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  re<!eives  all  proposals  for  taxes;  and 
these  proposals  cannot  be  referred  to  the  peers, 
till  after  they  have  been  admitted  by  the  coin- 
mons.  48.  No  tax  can  be  established  or  levied, 
if  it  has  not  been  previously  agreed  to  by  the  two 
chambers,  and  sanctioned  ny  the  king.  49.  The 
land  tax  is  granted  only  for  one  year.  The  indi- 
rect impositions  may  be  granted  for  several  years. 

50.  The  king  convokes  the  two  chambers  annually : 
he  prorogues  them,  and  may  dissolve  that  of  tne 
deputies  of  the  departments ;  but,  in  this  case,  he 
must  convoke  a  new  session  within  three  months. 

51.  No  peraonal  restraint  can  he  exercised  against 
a  member  of  the  chamber  during  the  session,  npr 
durins  the  six  weeks  prior  or  subsequent  to  it 

52.  Pro  member  of  the  chamber  can,  pending  the 
session,  be  prosecuted  or  arrested  in  a  cnminsl 
process,  except  in  the  case  of  flagrant  crimes,  after 
the  chamber  has  permitted  his  prosecutinn.  53 
Every  petition  to  either  of  the  chamben  must  be 
tendered  and  preaented  in  writing.  The  law  prrv 
hibita  ita  being  presented  by  the  petitioner  in  per 
son  at  the  bar. 
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ter  into  a  compact  emanating  from  his  sub- 
jects. He  insisted  upon  receiving  the 
crown  as  an  inheritance,  not  as  a  gift  from 
the  nation ;  and  choosing  to  consider  the 
throne  as  never  out  of  tne  possession  of 
his  family,  he  dated  his  charter  in  the  I9th 
year  of  his  reign.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  not 
King  of  the  French ;  .and  resumed  the  an- 
cient formula,  "By  the  grace  of  God."  His 
language  in  effect  was  : — **I  rei^  because 
my  ancestors  have  reigned.  I  reign  by  the 
rights  of  my  birth,  ft  is  for  me  to  make 
a  convention  with  my  people  respecting 
the  form  of  the  institutions  which  shall 
regulate  my  authority,*  and  to  make  a  vo- 
luntary limitation  of  a  power  in  itself  un- 
limited.f" 

The  refusal  of  the  king  to  ratify  the 
constitution  adopted  by  ihe  unanimous 
consent  of  the  conservative  senate,  and 
meant  to  form  the  French  bill  of  rights, 
excited  considerable  alarm,  and  was  very 
freely  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  popular 
privileges  ;  but  the  advocates  of  undefined 
prerogative  strenuously  maintained,  that 
as  the  government  of  France  was  neither 
a  republic  nor  an  elective  monarchy,  it  did 


Of  the  Mini$ter§. 

54.  The  ministerB  may  be  memben  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  or  of  the  chamber  of  the  depu- 
ties ;  they  have,  moreover,  accoM  to  either  cham- 
ber,  and  oiiffht  to  be  heard  when  they  require  it. 
95.  The  chamber  of  the  deputies  has  the  right 
of  impeaching  the  ministers,  and  of  bringing  them 
before  the  chamber  of  peen,  which  alone  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  judging  them.  56.  They  can 
be  nccused  only  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  em- 
bezzlement ;  particular  laws  will  specify  this 
class  of  crimes,  and  point  out  the  procedure. 
The  Judicial  Order. 

57.  All  justice  emanates  from  the  king:  it  is 
administered  in  his  name  by  judges  of  his  nomina 


lion  and  appointment.  58.  The  judces  appointed 
by  the  kin^  are  irremovable.  59.  The  courts  and 
ordinary  tnbunaU,  now  existing,  are  maintained  .* 
no  change  shall  take  place,  except  bv  virtue  of  a 
law.  60.  The  present  institution  of  the  judges 
of  commerce  is  preserved.  61.  The  mo^pstracy 
of -the  peace  is  also  preserved ;  and  the  justices, 
thottffh  named  by  the  king,  are  not  irremovable. 
62.  No  roan  can  be  separated  from  his  constitu- 
tional judges.  63.  In  consequence,  no  extraordi- 
nary commissions  and  tribunals  can  be  created ; 
the  jurisdiction  of  provost-marshals  is  not  com- 
prehended in  this  denomination,  if  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  them  is  deemed  necessary.  64.  The 
proceedings  shall  be  open  in  criminal  matters, 
unless  that  publicity  be  prejudicial  to  order  and 
morals ;  and  in  this  case,  the  tribunal  declares  it 
to  be  so  by  a  decision.  65.  The  irutitution  of 
juries  is  preserved;  the  changes  which  longer 
experience  may  render  it  expedient  to  miOce,  can- 
not be  done  but  by  a  law.  66.  The  penalty  of 
the  confiscation  of  property  is  abolishea,  and  can- 
not be  re-established.  67.  The  king  has  the  right 
of  granting   pardon,   and   that  of  commuting 

*  Chateaubriand's  Political  ReflectkNis. 
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not  become  the  king  either  to  recognts** 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  to  confirm 
the  elective  franchise  oi  the  senate.  Iv 
this  way,  the  question  whether  the  rights 
of  sovereigns  are  jure  divino  or  jure  Au- 
mono  was  again  raised,  and  discussed  bv 
the  politicians  of  France  with  as  murL 
warmth  as  the  same  inquiry  had  called 
forth  in  England  a  century  before.  The 
decision  in  the  present  instance  was  in 
favour  of  divine  right,  but  it  was  an  award 
that  shook  the  foundation  of  the  throne, 
and  endangered  its  future  stability. 

One  of  the  most  early  and  im{>orta[;t 
subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  chambers  of  legislation  during  their 
first  session,  respected  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  had  been  stipulated  for  in  the 
23d  article  of  the  constitutional  chart<*r<, 
and  guaranteed,  thou&rh  in  language  some 
what  equivocal,  by  the  8th  article  of  the 
royal  charter.  Several  of  the  speakers  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  had  already  sub- 
mitted resolutions  to  that  assembly  on  this 
subject,  but  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  July, 
that  the  king's  ministers  produced  a  plan 
explanatory  of  their  intentions.  On  that 
day,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  and  the 


punishment  68.  The  civil  code,  and  the  laws 
now  eiisting  which  are  not  repugnant  to  die 
present  charter,  remain  in  full  force  until  they  ai« 
legally  abrogated. 

Pttriicular  RigkU  gvartmteed  ^  tke  Stmte. 

69.  The  military  on  active  service,  the  retired 
officers  and  soldiers,  the  pensioned  widows,  the 
officer!  and  soldiers,  shall  preserve  their  nnk. 
honouis,  and  pensions.  70.  The  public  debt  n 
guaranteed ;  every  sort  of  en^eroent  entered 
mto  by  the  state  with  its  creditors  is  ihriolable. 
71.  Toe  ancient  nobility  resume  their  titles ;  the 
new  preserve  theirs.    The  king  creates  nobles  at 

gleasure ;  but  he  grants  to  them  only  titles  aod 
onoori,  without  any  exemption  from  the  cfaaiggs 
and  duties  of  the  community.  72.  The  le^[ion  of 
honour  is  continued ;  the  king  will  detemme  the 
domestic  regulatwns  and  the  decoretioos.  73.  The 
cokmies  shall  be  rovemed  by  special  laws  and 
regulatwns.  74.  The  king  ana  his  soccessw 
shall  swear,  at  the  solemnity  of  their  coronation, 
&ithfully  10  observe  the  constitntioaal  cbaiter. 

TVofiJiieory  .Areicles; 
75.  The  deputies  of  the  departmenls  oTFranea 
who  sat  in  the  legislative  body  from  the  late  ad- 
journment, shall  continue  to  sit  in  the  ehanberof 
the  deputies  until  they  are  rej^aoed.  76.  The 
fint  renewal  of  a  fifth  of  the  chamber  of  depo- 
ties  shall  take  place,  at  the  latest,  in  the  ytmt 
1816,  according  to  the  order  laid  down  in  tha 


We  command  that  the  present  ooostitutiooal 
charter,  placed  befi>re  the  eyes  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  legislative  body,  ooniormably  Id  our  proda- 
mation  of  the  Sd  of  May,  shall  be  sent  forthwith 
10  the  chamber  of  peers  and  that  of  the  depuiiea. 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  yeu  of  giaoe  1814,  end 
the  nineteenth  of  our  reign, 

(Signed)  Louts. 

L'Absi  ok  MoimaaiTioo. 
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Connt  de  Blacas,  were  introduced  into  the 
chamber,  to  present,  by  the  king^s  order,  a 
law  for  the  regulation  of  the  press.     After 
some  of  the  usnal  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages on  the  one  hand  resulting  from  a 
free  communication  of  opinions,  and  the 
dangers  on  the  other  attending  the  abuse 
of  such  a  liberty,  the  Abbe  touched  upon 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law,  and  said :  *'  It  has  long  been  perceived 
and  acknowledged,  that  writings  of  small 
bulk,   which  it  is  easy  to  circulate  with 
profusion,  and  which  are  read  with  avidity, 
may  immediately  disturb  the  public  tran« 
quillity ;  repressive  laws  are  insufficient 
against  the  effects  for  which  the  author, 
perhaps,  can  be  punished  only,  when  the 
mischief  has  already  become  too  great,  not 
merely  to  be  repaired,  but  even  to  be  ar- 
rested in  its  progress.    Writings  of  this 
nature,  are,  therefore,  the  only  publications 
against  which  the  law  takes  precautions 
beforehand.     Evenr  work  of  ordinary  size 
may  be  published  freely ;  the  king  and  the 
nation  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them; 
and  if  the  author  commits  any  offence,  the 
tribunals  will  be  in  readiness  to  punish 
him.'^ — "  If,*'  continued  the  minister,  **  we 
lived  at  a  period,  when  reason,  long  trained 
and  tried,  had  a  stronger  sway  than  the 
passions ;  when  national  interests,  clearly 
understood  and  strongly  felt,  had  attached 
to  its  cause  the  majority  of  private  interest ; 
when  public  order,  strongly  consolidated, 
no  longer  feared  the  attacks  of  imprudence 
or  folly ;  then  the  unlimited  libeity  of  the 
press  would  be  unattended  with  danger, 
and  would  even  present  advantages ;  nut 
our  situation  is  not  so  happy ;  our  charac- 
ter even,  as  well  as  our  situation,  forbids 
the  establishment  of  an  indefinite  liberty. 
Nature  has  distributed  her  gifts  among 
nations  as  among  individuals;  the  diver- 
sity of  institutions  has  fortified  these  pri- 
mitive differences;  we  have  received  for 
our  share  a  vivacity,  a  mobility  of  imagi- 
nation, which  require  restraint ;  let  us  not 
complain  of  this;  let  us  not  envy  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  the  enjoyment  of  advan- 
tages (n  another  kind.   Ours  have  procured 
as  enough  of  happiness  and  glory  where- 
withal to  be  content;  to  them,  we  owe 
that  elegance  of  taste,  that  delicacy  of 
manners,  which  is  shocked  by  the  least 
neglect  of  decorum,  and  which  does  not 
permit  qs  to  violate  it,  without  falling  at 
once  into  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness. 
The  king  proposes  to  you  nothing  that 
does  not  appear  to  him  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  national  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  march  of  ^vemment: 
assist  him  with  your  information  and  your 
influence ;  unite  with  him  for  the  interests 
of  liberty  as  for  those  of  peace ;  and  you 
36 


will  soon  see  that  liberty  unfold  itself 
without  storms,  amidst  the  order  which 
you  shall  have  concurred  in  maintaining." 

The  proiet  of  the  law  proposed  by  the 
king  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first 
regarding  the  publication  of  works ;  and 
the  second,  the  superintendence  of  the 
press ;  according  to  the  first,  every  work 
of  above  thirty  sheets  might  be  published 
freely,  without  previous  examination  or 
revision.  The  same  liberty  was  extended 
to  all  writings  in  the  dead  languages,  as 
well  as  to  books  of  devotion,  and  law  re* 
ports,  if  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  pro- 
fessional persons,  and  works  of  literary 
and^scientific  societies  established  by  the 
king,  without  refaxd  to  the  number  of 
sheets  they  contained.  The  liberty  which 
was  apparently  given  in  this  part  of  the 
projet,  was,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
withdrawn,  by  the  proposu  that  the  di- 
rector-general of  the  press  might  ordain, 
according  to  circumstances,  that  all  writ- 
ings of  thirty  sheets  should  be  communi- 
cated to  him  before  they  were  committed 
to  the  press.  The  appointment  of  censors 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  king ;  and  the  di- 
rector-general was  to  cause  every  work  of 
the  prescribed  size  to  undergo  their  inspec- 
tion ;  and  if  two,  at  least,  of  these  censors 
conceived  the  writing  to  be  defamatory, 
dangerous  to' the  pubuc  peace,  or  immoral 
in  their  tendency,  the  director-^neral  yfza 
vested  with  the  power  to  interdict  the  pub- 
lication, subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  commitp 
tee  of  revision,  appointed  by  the  king,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  house  of 
peers,  and  three  of  th^  national  deputies. 

If  this  part  of  the  prcjet  appeared  in- 
imical to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
second  part,  which  regarded  its  superin- 
tendence, was  still  more  decidedly  hostile 
to  freedom  of  publication.  According  to 
the  proposed  regulations,  no  person  was 
allowed  to    exercise  the  business  of  a 

firinter,  or  bookseller,  without  the  king's 
icense  previously  obtained;  nor  without 
taking  an  oath  that  he  would  conform  to 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  for 
the  government  of  his  trade ;  which  li- 
censes might  be  withdrawn  on  violation  of 
the  laws  or  regulations.  All  printing  es- 
tablishments not  properly  notified  ana  per- 
mitted by  the  director-general  of  the  press, 
were  to  be  deemed  sclandestine,  and  as 
such  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  proprie- 
tors subjected  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
francs  and  six  months'  imprisonment.  If 
notice  were  not  given,  and  a  deposits 
made,  of  a  copy  of  any  work,  the  im- 
pression was  liable  to  seizure ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  francs  for  the 
first  ofifence,  and  two  thousand  for  the  se- 
cond, was  to  be  levied;,  if  tha  printer,. 
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from  design  or  inattention,  omitted  to  fix 
his  name  and  residence  to  the  title-page  of 
any  copy  of  a  work,  he  became  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  three  thousand  francs ;  and  in 
ease  of  the  substitution  of  a  false  name  or 
address,  a  fine  of  double  that  sum  awaited 
him,  besides  imprisonment.  Every  book- 
seller exposing  to  sale  a  work  without  a 
printer's  name,  incurred  a  penalty  of  two 
thousand  francs,  which  was  to  be  reduced 
to  one  thousand,  on  disclosing  the  name 
of  the  offending  printer.  This  projet, 
which  could  be  justified  on  no  ground  but 
as  a  temporary  measure  arising  out  of  the 
unsettlea  state  of  the  gorernment,  con- 
cluded with  the  proposal  that  the  law 
should  be  reyised  in  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  in  it  such  improve- 
ments as  experience  might  show  to  be  ne- 
cessary. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  apian  so 
hostile  to  the  effectual  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  80  closely  assimilated  m  its  leading 
features  to  the  restrictive  system  imposed 
on  that  engine  of  knowledge,  in  the  year 
1810,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,*  would 
be  revived  with  general  concurrence  ;  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  on  the  first  of  An- 
ffust  a  report  was  made  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  oy  a  committee  of  their  own  body, 
in  which  the  proposed  law,  in  its  original 
form,  was  strongly  deprecated,  and  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  committee 
that  previous  censorship  oueht  not '  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  any  le^slative  enact- 
ment upon  this  subject.  The  speech  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  M.  Ray- 
nouard,  contained  a  forcible  appeal  to  the 
assembly  against  the  proposed  law,  which 
was  considered  incompatible  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  8th  article  of  the  constitution.  The 
details  on  this  topic,  so  interesting  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  were  nighly  animated,  and  con- 
tinned  through  four  successive  days ;  but 
the  court  party  prevailed ;  and  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  against 
eighty  voices  proved,  that  even  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  not  sufiScient 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  their  constitu- 
ents, to  suffer  the  tmrone  of  their  sovereign 
to  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  free  discus- 
sion and  popular  favour. 

Before  the  votes  were  taken,  M.  Montes- 
quieu had  conceded,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  that  the  censorship  should  not  apply 
to  any  work  exceeding  twenty  sheets,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  act  should  be  limit- 
ed to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1816.  In  the 
chamber  of  peers,  the  opposition  was  less 
strenuous,  but  several  delays  took  place ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Slst  of  October  that 

*  See  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  p.  IfiS. 


the  shackles  upon  the  press  were  riveted, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  law,  though  a 
rojal  ordonnance  for  the  re^establishmeat 
of'^  the  censorship  had  existed  ever  stnee 
the  10th  of  June. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  ministers 
of  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  present  to  the  na- 
tion an  exposition  of  the  state  in  whidi 
his  majesty  had  found  the  kinffdom ;  and 
on  the  12tb  of  July,  the  Abbe  de  Montes- 
(juiou,  minister  of  the  interior,  having  been 
introduced  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
submitted  to  that  assembly  an  expote,  to 
show  how  much  the  nation  had  sofifered 
from  the  ambitious  projects  of  its  late  ru- 
ler ;  to  lay  open  the  deceptions  which  had 
been  practised  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
the  public  afiairs ;  and  to  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  magnitude  of  tboee  dif- 
ficulties which  the  new  administration  bad 
to  encounter.  But  it  was  not  snfiicient  to 
point  out  the  existing  evils ;  it  was  neees- 
saiv  at  the  same  time  to  propose  a  remedy, 
and  it  wai^one  of  the  objects  of  the  minis- 
ter to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this 
happy  consummation  was  to  be  efiTecled. 

The  expose  was  introduced  by  some  ob- 
servations on  the  prodi^ous  loss  of  men 
occasioned  by  the  hostile  enterprises  of 
the  late  government,  and  the  minister  of 
the  interior  stated  the  amount  of  the  calls 
made  since  the  end  of  the  Russian  can- 
paiprn  at  thirteen  hundred  thousand  !*  of 
which  number,  however,  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  last  levies  had  not  been 
fully  executed.  The  war  had  not  time  to 
cut  off  all  those  who  had  joined  the  stand- 
ards ;  but  this  simple  statement  of  the  re- 
(luisitions,  enforcea  on  the  population  dur- 
ing a  period  of  from  fourteen  to  fifieen 
mouths,  served  to  convey  some  idea  of 
what  the  losses  of  the  nation  must  have 
been  during  the  past  two-and-twenty  years. 
Many  causes,  however,  contributed  to  re- 
pair these  losses ;  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
by  the  division  of  the  great  landed  proper^ 
ties,  the  equal  distribution  of  inheritances, 
and  the  progress  of  vaccination,  were 
amongst  the  roost  powerful.  Even  the 
conscription  itself  became  a  source  of  in- 
creased population— an  impure  source, 
which  introauced  disorder  and  inraiorality 
into  maniagen  concluded  with  precipita- 


*  On  the  11th  of  January.  1813  .    .    .  350.000 

3d  of  April 130,000 

24th  of  August,  for  the  araiy  in 

Spain 30j000 

9th  of  October,  coopcriptian 

oflBH.dto.    ....  imOOO 

ConMriptionof  1815 160JO0O 

On  the  IMh  of  November,  1813.  ncaiU  fg 

year  1811  to  18l4 350.000 

Jan.,  1814,  ofHcen  and  cavaliy  equipped    17.000 
Levies  en  maaae  organiaed  in  1814     .    .  ]4SyO00 
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tion  and  impnidence.    Hence,  a  multitude 
of  unfortunate  marriages,  of  ridiculous  or 
indecent  connexions,  so  that  many  men, 
even  of  the  lower  orders,  soon  became 
weary  of  what  they  had  embraced  only  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  conscription, 
and  in  order  to  dissolve  these  ill-assorted 
ties,  threw  themselves  once  more  into  the 
way  of  the  dangers  they  had  souffht  to  avoid. 
Agriculture,  it  was  acknowledged,  had 
made  real  progress  in  France ;  this  progress 
had  commenced  long  before^ the  revolution, 
but  since  that  epoch,  new'causes  had  ac- 
celerated its  march.    The  propagation  of 
improved  modes  of  agriculture,  by  learned 
societies ;  the  residence  of  a  number  of  rich  ; 
proprietors  in  the  country,  combined  with  ,' 
their  experiments,  their  instruction,  and  j 
their  example ;  the  erection  of  veterinary 
schools ;  produced  the  most  happy  effects  on 
many  branches  of  rural  economy ;  but  the 
errors  and  faults  of  the  government  opposed 
continual  obstacles  to  their  development. 
The  continental  system  caused  enormous 
losses  to  the  proprietors  of  vineyards :  in 
the  south,  many  of  the  vineyards  had  been 
rooted  up ;  and  die  inadequate  price  of  wines 
and  brandies  discouraged  this  branch  of 
culture  generally.    The  forced  attempts  to 
introduce  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  had 
cost  the  government  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  and  the  consequence  had  been  rather 
to  deteriorate  than  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  establishment  of  studs  had  been  more 
successful,  and  the  breed  of  horses,  until 
the  fatal  years  1812  and  1813,  was  excel- 
lent, and  afforded  numerous  cavalry.    The 
loss  of  a  few  months  in  these  years  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
horses,  which  could  not  be  replaced  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  105,200,000  francs. 
The  stock  was  in  fact  exhausted ;  and 
every  horse  cost  the  government  from  400 
to  460  francs.    The  mines  in  France  had 
very  sensibly  increased  ;^  the  French  ter- 
ritory  now  presented  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  working  mines,  which  em- 
ploved  seventeen  thousand  workmen,  and 
yielded  to  die  conntry  a  raw  material  of 
the  value  of  26,800^0,  and  to  the  state  a 
revenue  of  251,000  francs.    The  continen- 
tal system,  by  compelling  manufacturers  to 
w  search,  in  the  territory  of  France  itself,  for 
resources  before  unknown,  had  in  this  re- 
spect benefited  the  national  manufactuiers ; 
but  the  obstacles  which  it  presented  to  the 
introduction  of  a  ^reat  number  of  raw  ma- 
terials, were  injunons  in  a  more  consider- 
able degree.    Some  of  those  obstacles  had 
already  been  removed,  and  the  cotton  manu- 
factures were  stated  to  employ  four  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  and  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  millions.    Those  of  Kouen  had 
already  considerably  revived*    The  linen 


manufactures  of  Laval  and  Bretagne  ni* 
fared  much  by  the  war  with  Spain,  where 
they  had  fbrmerly  found  their  principal 
market.  Those  of  silks  had  experienced 
the  same  fate.  The  internal  consumption 
of  silks  had  indeed  increased,  but  what 
might  not  France  hope  to  gain  by  the  re- 
newal of  her  commerce  with  Europe  1  In 
1787,  the  manufacturers  at  Lyons  kept  at 
work  fifteen  thousand  looms ;  durisf  the 
late  war,  that  number  was  reduced  to  eight 
thousand ;  but  Lyons  had  already  received 
considerable  orders,  and  promised  to  regain 
its  former  prosperity.  The  manufacture 
of  woollens,  leatner,  &c.  had  suffered  in  an 
equal  degree  from  the  continental  system. 
These  prohibitive  laws  did  still  more  mia* 
chief  to  commerce  than  to  manufiacturinff 
industry ;  and  the  system  of  licenses  ruined 
and  discouraged  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chants, by  raising  hopes  that  were  destroy- 
ed in  a  moment  by  the  will  which  had 
fostered  them. 

Passing  from  these  subjects  to  tbehndget 
of  the  ro mister  of  the  interior,  the  expose 
stated,  that  the  oaasaof  the  funds  appr«K 
nriated  to  the  services  of  that  department, 
for  the  three  last  years,  amounted  to  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  mil- 
lions, and  that  the  public  treasury  never  con^ 
tributed  to  these  funds  more  than  sixty  mil* 
lions  annually,  leaving  the  residue  to  be  sup- 
plied by  special  duties  and  imposts.  The 
deplorable  embarrassments  of  the  hospitals 
were  particularly  noticed,  and  it  was  stated, 
that  the  war  department  was  indebted  to 
those  institutions,  in  Paris  alonsy  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  1,393,365  francs. 

With  respect  .to  public  •  works,  great 
enterprises  had  been .  undertaken,  some 
from  motives  of  utility,  and  'many  others 
from  ostentation^  or  from  views  in  which 
the  happiness  of  France  had  no  share*. 
Thus,  while  magnificent  roads  were  open- 
ed on  the  fron&rs,  those  of  the  interior 
were  neglected.  In  the  department  of 
bridges  and  causeways,  there  was  an  Siw 
rear  of  twenty-eight  millions,  and  to  ag^ 
gravate  the  evil,  this  department  would  be 
charged  with  the  extraordinary  expense 
occasioned  by  replacing  thirty  principal 
bridges,  which  had  been  olown  up  or  burn- 
ed during  the  last  campaign.  Ijie  canals 
were  in  a  better  state,  out  their  works 
were  far  from  bein^  completed,  and  would 
require  much  additional  expense.  The 
works  at  Paris  had  been  a  particular  object 
of  the  cares  of  the  late  government,  be* 
cause  in  them  it  found  the  means  of  osten- 
tation, magnificence,  and  popular  favour. 
Some  of  tnem,  particularly  those  of  the 
public  markets,  would  be  really  useful; 
and  the  works  of  embellishment,  though 
of  a  less  beneficial  description,  should  not 
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be  abaDdoned.  Their  total  expense  was 
estimated  at  fifty-three  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  more  than  twen- 
ty-four millions  had  already  been  expended 
upon  them. 

Under  the  head  of  war  ministry,  the 
statements  demand  particular  notice,  and 
may  serve  to  impress  upon  nations  the 
salutary  conviction,  that  among  all  the 
financial  evils  pressing  upon  governments, 
those  arising  from  war  are  beyond  all 
comparison  Uie  heaviest.  Here  was  the 
root  of  the  evil;  hence  originated  the  dis- 
orders which  extended  to  all  the  other 
branches ;  and  the  disasters  of  the  three 
last  campaigns  had  plunged  this  depart- 
ment, already  so  complicated,  into  a  com- 
plete chaos.  The  public  expenditure  was 
still  extremely  heavy  :  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1814,  the  land  forces  of  France  amounted 
to  more  &an  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  including  gens-d*annerie,  vete- 
rans, invalids,  and  cannoniers,  guarding 
the  coast.  Besides  this  force,  there  were 
133,597  military  of  all  ranks,  enjoving 
half-pay ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  returning  from  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  England,  and  Russia.  The 
whole  of  the  war  expenses  for  1814,  in 
their  dififerent  branches,  were  estimated  at 
•even  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  francs, 
and  the  arrears  due  at  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  millions,  exclusive  of  a  sum  of 
one  hundred  millions  ordonnaneed  by  the 
ministers,  but  which  the  treasury  had  not 
been  able  to  pay. 

For  four-and-twenty  years,  the  navy  had 
been  weakened  by  the  very  means  which 
had  been  taken  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  strength.  Thus,  in  1804,  the  proiected 
invasion  of  England  was  pompously  an- 
nounced :  ports,  which  had  never  yet  been 
entered,  except  hj  fishing  boats  and  pack- 
ets, were  immediately  converted  into  vast 
maritime  arsenals ;  and  Paris  itself  saw  a 
dock-yard  formed  within  its  walls,  and  the 
most  valuable  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  vessels,  which  were  not- 
withstanding unfit  for  their  destination. 
And  what  now  remained  of  these  arma- 
ments 1  The  wreck  of  some  of  the  vessels, 
and  accounts,  'which  nroved,  that  for  the, 
•Qccessive  creation  ana  destruction  of  this' 
monstrous  ^nd  useless  flotilla,  more  than 
one  'hundred  and  fifty  millions  had  been 
sacrificed.  In  the  Scheldt,  the  treasure  of 
Fiai'Te  was  lavished  on  an  object  which  it 
•was  impossible  to  accomplish.  The  grand 
works  executed  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  fine 
squadron  at  Toulon,  were  the  only  ^od 
iesults  from  a  system  in  which  besides 
there  was  nothing  but  weakness  and  im- 
providence. All  the  arsenals  were  com- 
pletely dilapidated:  the  immense  naval | 


stores  collected  by  Louis  XVI.  werp 
squandered;  and  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  France  had  lost  in  ill-judged  ex- 
peditions forty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
eighty-two  frigates,  seventy-six  corvettes, 
and  sixty-two  transports  and  packets, 
which  could  not  be  replaced  at  an  expense 
of  two  hundred  millions.  The  port  of  Brest, 
the  finest  and  best  in  Europe,  bad  been 
entirely  neglected.  Though  a  debt  had 
been  accumulated  in  this  department,  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  sixty-one  mill  iocs, 
the  arsenals  were  exhausted,  and  unpro- 
vided with  stores,  and  the  ships  were  still 
more  unprovided  with  good  sailors.  The 
loss  of  the  French  colonies,  the  measures 
which  oppressed  commerce,  and  the  re- 
verses experienced  by  the  fleets,  would  of 
themselves  have  suflSced  to  extinguish  the 
maritime  population ;  but  the  measnies  by 
which  the  last  government  ^ve  to  the 
crews  of  ships  Uie  organixation  of  reei- 
ments,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  its  ab- 
solute aestruction,  and  sailora  of  France 
lost  on  the  plains  of  Germany  the  habiu 
of  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  this 
ezpoBe  related  to  the  situation  of  the  public 
finances.  In  this  department,  the  distoi* 
tions  and  exaggerations  had  been  extreme, 
and  it  was  not  till  Louis  XVIII.  ascended 
the  throne,  that  it  was  known  that  the 
budgets  of  1813  and  1813,  which  had  been 
made  to  exhibit  a  fictitious  equilibrium, 
presented  an  actual  deficit  of  313,033,000 
francs.  Napoleon  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
vast  accumulation  of  debt,  but  he  always 
cherished  the  hope  of  covering  it,  either 
by  foreign  tributes,  which  were  the  ftutts 
of  his  first  campaigns,  or  by  deriving  re> 
sources  from  speciu  funds.  By  these  ac- 
cumulations, the  total  of  the  increase  of 
the  debts  of  the  state,  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1,645,469,000  francs,  about  68,560,000/. 
sterling. 

This  exposition,  though  an  tx-forte 
statement,  and  as  such  open*  to  suspicion, 
may  be  considered  as  a  suAimary  of  the 
evils  of  Napoleon^s  government ;  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  details  was  power- 
fully felt  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
duty  of  pointing  out  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  that  had  been  thus  exhibited,  devoW* 
ed  on  the  minister  of  finance,  and  the  Abbe 
de  Montesquieu,  in  conclusion,  assured  the 
assembly,  that  Uie  cares  of  the  govern- 
ment ahould  not  be  confined  to  the  le-es- 
tablishment  of  a  prosperity  purely  mate- 
rial. '*  Other  sources  of  happiness  vA 
glory,*'  said  the  orator,  **have  been  cru- 
elly attacked.  Morality  has  not  escaped 
any  more  than  public  wealth,  fttMn  the 
fata}  influence  of  a  bad  government.    That 
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which  has  Just  been  terminated,  completed 
the  evils  which  the  re?olation  had  caused ; 
it  re-established  reli^on  merely  to  make  it 
an  instrument  for  its  purposes.  Public  in- 
struction submitted  to  the  same  dspend- 
ence;  and  the  efforts  of  the  respectable 
body  who  conducted  it,  were  opposed  by 
a  despotisnv  which  wished  to  rule  the 
minds  of  all,  in  order  to  enslave  the  bodies 
without  resistance.  The  national  educa- 
tion must  take  a  more  liberal  course  to 
maintain  itself  on  a  level  with  the  infor- 
mation common  to  Europe,  by  returning 
to  principles  now  long  forgotten  among  us. 
Unhappily,  we  cannot  also  restore  at  once 
to  France,  those  moral  habits,  and  that  pub- 
lic spirit,  which  cruel  misfortunes  and 
loD^  oppression  have  almost  annihilated. 
Noble  sentiments  were  opposed,  generous 
ideas  were  stifled;  the  government,  not 
content  with  condemning  to  inaction  the 
virtues  which  it  dreaded,  excited  and  fo- 
mented the  passions  which  could  advance 
its  views;  to  suppress  public  sj)irit,  it 
called  personal  interest  to  its  aid ;  it  offer- 
ed its  favours  to  ambition,  in  order  to  silence 
conscience ;  no  other  alternative  was  left 
than  that  of  serving  the  state,  no  other 
hope  than  that  which  it  could  alone  fulfil. 
Such  were  the  melancholy  effects  of  that 
corruptive  system  which  we  have  now  to 
combat.  The  difficulties  of  the  moment 
are  great,  but  much  may  be  expected  from 
time ;  the  nation  will  feel  that  its  zealous 
concurrence  is  necessary  to  hasten  the 
return  of  its  own  happiness ;  its  confidence 
in  the  intentions  of  its  king,  the  lights  and 
wisdom  of  Uie  two  chambers,  will  render 
the  task  of  government  more  easy ;  and  if 
any  thing  can  prevent  the  speedy  reali- 
zation of  those  nopes,  it  will  oe  that  rest- 
less turbulence  which  wishes  to  enjo^ 
without  delay  the  blessings  of  which  it 
has  the  prospect.** — *«  While  regretting  the 
benefits  which  roust  still  be  waited  for,*' 
continued  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
conclusion,  **  let  us  enjoy  those  which  are 
offered  to  our  acceptance ;  already,  peace 
reopens  our  ports ;  liberty  restores  to  the 
merchant  his  speculations,  and  to  the  me- 
chanic his  labours ;  everyone  sees  the  end 
of  his  calamities.  The  king  confides  equally 
on  his  people  and  their  deputies,  and  France 
expects  every  thing  from  their  generous 
agreement.  What  more  fortunate  circum- 
stance, than  that  of  an  assembly,  which 
has  deserved  so  well  of  its  country,  and  a 
king  who  is  desirous  of  being  its  father ! 
Enjoy,  gentlemen,  this  fortunate  reunion; 
see  what  France  expects  from  it ;  let  these 
happy  commencements  encourase  you  in 
y oil  r  career,  and  may  the  gratitude  of  your 
latest  descendants  be  at  once  your  emula- 
tion, your  glory,  and  your  recompense." 
Vol.  n.  36 


The  financial  details  promised  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  were  on  the  22d  of 
July  laid  before  the  chamber  of  deputies 
by  "Baron  Louis,  the  minister  of  finance, 
whose  plan  comprehended  a  proposal  to 
reflate  and  fix  by  law  the  amount  of  re* 
ceipts,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
1814 ;  to  provide  for  the  service  of  1815; 
and  to  assign  means  and  periods  for  the 
payment  of^the  debts  contracted  anterior 
to  the  1st  of  April,  1814. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly  was  directed,  was 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  1814.  The 
rate  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses 
as  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
under  the  boundless  system  of  extrava- 
gance which  existed  at  that  period,  would 
nave  amounted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
the  sum  of  1,245,800,000  francs ;  whereas, 
the  return  of  peace,  the  evacuation  of  ter- 
ritory, and  a  strict  regard  to  economicaJ 
reform,  had  diminished  the  estimate  of 
necessary  expenses  to  827,415,000  francs. 
The  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
defraying  these  expenses,  was  estimated 
at  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  so 
that  a  deficit  would  be  found  of  about  three 
hundred  and  seven  millions.  The  expen- 
diture of  1815,  it  was  hoped,  would  display 
the  influence  of  peace,  and  might  be  cal- 
culated at  six  hundred  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions, for  which  it  was  proposed  to  provide 
by  direct  and  indirect  contributions,  with 
the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve  millions,  the 
sum  at  which  the  product  of  domainal 
forests  was  estimated.  Customs,  the  min- 
ister considered  less  a  final  resource  than 
a  means  of  favouring  domestic  industry  ; 
and  in  apologizing  for  the  continuance  of 
the  consolidated  duties,  he  observed,  "  The 
king,  in  his  retirement,  long  lamented  the 
vexations  to  which  the  people  were  subject, 
by  the  collections  of  th^  droits  reuniat ;  and 
his  first  care  was  to  announce  their  aboli- 
tion, by  the  mouth  of  the  prince  of  his 
family  who  preceded  him.  But  the  state 
in  which  his  majesty  found  the  treasury ; 
the  immense  existing  arrears ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  brave  men  to  be  paid ;  render  it 
an  imperative  duty  with  him,  to  preserve, 
for  the  state,  resources  proportioned  to  its 
wants.  Salutary  reforms  will,  however, 
be  introduced,  calculated  to  relieve  the 
weight  of  a  burden  which  has  excited  so 
many  exclamations.*' 

The  next  branch  of  this  financial  exposi- 
tion related  to  the  public  debt,  the  accumu- 
lation of  which  now  amounted  to  thirteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  of  francs, 
exclusive  of  about  seventeen  millions  of 
perpetual  rents,  representing  a  capital  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  millions.  On 
these  sums,  the  anears  actually  demand- 
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able,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide,  amounted 
only  to  seyen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mil- 
lions. For  the  liauidation  of  &iis  sum,  it 
was  proposed  that  bonds  of  the  royal  trea- 
sury should  be  issued,  payable  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  and  bearing  a  yearly  in- 
terest of  eiffht  per  centum,  the  holders  of 
which  should  have  the  power  of  converting 
them  into  inscriptions  m  the  great  book  of 
France.  In  order  to  give  these  securities 
full  and  adequate  credit,  three  resources 
were  proposed  :  first,  the  savinffs  upon  the 
dudget  or  1815 ;  second,  the  alienation  of 
three  hundred  thousand  hectares  of  the 
forests  of  the  state,  and  of  the  property  of 
the  communes  that  remained  to  be  sold ; 
and  third,  stock  in  the  five-  per  cent,  con- 
sols, for  the  creditors  who  might  prefer 
that  kind  of  property.  The  minister  con- 
cluded with  expatiating  on  the  immense 
advantages  which  England  had  derived 
from  a  sinking  fund ;  and  regretting  that 
he  was  not  yet  able  to  introduce  into  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  France  a 
similar  germ  of  prosperity. 

At  the  close  of  Baron  Louis's  speech, 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  un- 
connected with  the  administration,  moved 
that  the  king  might  be  humbly  requested 
to  communicate  to  that  assembly  a  state- 
ment of  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted 
during  his  residence  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  payment  of 
those  debts  as  the  debts  of  the  state :  this 
suggestion  was  afterwards  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  the  payment  of  the  king's  debts, 
with  those  of  his  family,  amounting  to 
thirty  millions  of  francs,  was  decreed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  both  chambers.  A  mea- 
sure closely  connected  with  this  subject, 
was  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
on  the  86th  of  October.  On  that  day. 
Count  Blacas,  minister  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, presented  the  plan  of  a  law  relative 
to  the  civil  list,  and  the  endowment  of  the 
crown,  for  which  the  two  chambers  had 
addressed  the  king.  By  this  law,  which 
passed  the  assembly  by  a  vast  majority, 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs 
was  appropriated  to  the  civil  list,  to  be 
paid  in  twelve  equal  monthly  payments ; 
and  the  further  sum  of  eiffht  millions  of 
francs  was  assigned  to  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family,  to  serve 
instead  of  apuanage. 

Whatever  nad  l)een  the  prodigality  of 
the  late  government  of  France,  the  national 
debt  of  that  country  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, when  placed  beside  the  national 
debt  of  England.  Peace  and  economy 
were  alone  necessary  to  extinguish  the 
claims  of  the  public  creditor  in  the  former 
country  in  a  few  years;  but  in  the  latter, 


no  British  subject  at  present  in  exi8tece*> 
could  calculate  upon  seeing  his  countn 
relieved  from  ^he  burthens  which  the  pub- 
lic debt  has  fixed  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  entailed  upon  posterity.     Tbt« 
contrast  became  a  subject  of  exultation  in 
the  French  senate ;  and  when,  on  the  Sth 
of  September,  Prince  Talleyjand  came  to 
submit  the  budget  to  that  assembly,  the 
most  striking  feature  in  his  speech  was 
exhibited  in  the  picture  he  drew  of  the 
comparative  lightness  of  the  burdens  of 
the  French  people.     "France,  at  peace 
with  the  whole  universe,*'  said  the  minis- 
ter, "ought  to  aspire   to  new  celebrity. 
She  ought  to  endeavour  to  establish  in 
every  department  of  the  administration  can- 
dour and  justice  in  the  exercise  of  her 
powers.    To  obtain  this  great  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  means  for  paying  ali 
demands  on  the  state,  and  to  prove  thii 
with  the  ability  she  possesses  the  will. 
France  has  now  the  means  of  paying  all 
her  expenses,  all  her  debts,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  that  which   she  has, 
with  that  which  she  owes.    The   total 
amount  of  the  debt  now  demandable,  is 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  of 
francs.    The  revenue  of  the  year  1814  is 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions ;  and  that  of  1615  at  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions.    This  revenue  is  en- 
tirely furnished  by  taxes  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions, the  estimated  produce  of  the  forest 
domains.    For  the  year  1814,  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of  307,400,000  francs.     This  is 
occasioned  by  the  events  which  preceded 
the  first  of  April,  and  consequently  is  made 
part  of  the  debt  of  759,000,000,  now  de- 
mandable. The  expenses  of  the  year  1815, 
fixed  at  547,700,000,  leave  an  excess  in 
the  revenue  for  that  year  of  70,300,000 
francs.    The  calculations  have  seemed  to 
some  persons  not  to  be  sufiiciently  exact 
This  desire  of  accuracy  cannot  be  satisfied. 
We  must,  for  the  present,  content  oar- 
selves  with  approximations :  but  the  hoose 
may  be  satisned  that  it  has  before  it  the 
maximum  of  debt,  and  the  minimum  of  the 
receipts,  so  that  if  there  be  errors  they  will 
be  innoxious.    Amidst  all  the  calculations 
into  which  the  present  discussion  leads  us, 
it  will  be  pleasing,  and  perhaps  instrae- 
tive,  to  remark,  on  the  relative  state  of  cor 
burdens  with  those  nations  whose  pros- 
perity is  the  most  striking,  that  the  situa- 
tion of  France,  after  so  many  storms,  is 
still  promising.     According  to  the  last 
census,  the    population    of  France  was 
twenty-eight  millions.    Dividing  eqoallf 
among  all  the  annual  amount  of  Uie  taxes, 
which  we  take  at  six  hundred  millions,  tk 
quota  paid  by  each  is  little  under  tweotj- 
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francs.  In  England,  the  prodace  of  tlie 
taxes,  not  including  those  of  Ireland,  has 
arisen,  of  late  years,  to  at^  least  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling,  which,  divided  among  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants,  give  five  pounds 
sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs, 
as  the  contribution  of  each  individual : 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  five  times  as 
much  as  the  amount  for  each  individual  in 
France.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  receipts  of  the  customs,  which  previous 
to  the  two  last  years  of  war,  formed  almost 
the  only  revenue,  produced  annually  six- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  This  sum,  divided 
among  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  fives 
about  twelve  francs  for  each  individual ; 
to  which,  must  be  added  the  local  taxes 
peculiar  to  each  state,  amounting  to  about 
eleven  francs  more,  and  making  twenty- 
three  francs  for  each  individual.  Whence 
it  follows,  in  all  respects,  whether  in  popu- 
lation, extent  of  territory,  or  taxable  pro- 
perty, the  advantages  of  France  are  above 
those  of  both  these  nations/'  '*  It  must 
be  acknowledged,*'  continued  Talleyrand, 
*'  that  our  financial  system  still  wants,  for 
its  completion,  the  establishment  of  a  sink- 
ing funa  :  the  economy  introduced  into  all 
parts  of  the  budget  has  hitherto  opposed  a 
temporary  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  fund ;  the  king's  ministers  wished 
that  its  final  success  should  not  be  com- 
promised by  too  much  haste  in  its  produc- 
tion, for  a  sinkinpr  fund  derives  its  utility 
and  effects  from  its  permanence  and  immu- 
tability ;  a  single  change  in  its  appropria- 
tion may  cause  the  loss  of  all  its  fruits ; 
for  by  the  laws  of  accumulation,  it  is  time, 
continuity,  and  perseverance,  which  pro- 
duce the  prodigious  results  that  seem  ex- 
flicable  only  by  the  science  of  numbers, 
regret  that  circumstances  have  not  per- 
mitted a  measure  of  administration  of  such 
importance  to  be  comprised  in  the  new 
plan  of  the  system  of  the  finances  from  its 
commencement ;  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
express  my  confidence,  that  it  will  form  an 
essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  plans 
of  the  next  year's  budget.  This  is  a  new 
era,  in  which  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  the  prince,  whose  presence  among  us 
has  restored  peace  to  the  world,  will  make 
as  daily  more  sensible  of  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  virtues  which  may  be  so  ea- 
sily established  in  France,  under  the  pow- 
erhil  sanction  of  honour;  and  may  we 
hope,  that  the  influence  which  the  man- 
ners of  our  nation  have  so  long  exercised 
over  others,  will  render  general  thoughout 
Europe,  this  moderation,  which  has  become 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  the  happiness 
of  subjects,  and  the  glory  of  sovereigns." 
While  efforts  were  thus  making  to  im- 
part confidence  to  the  public  mind,  by  cre- 


ating a  solid  system  of  finance,  the  expe- 
diency of  preserving  some  of  the  popular 
institutions  of  the  late  government  was 
manifested  in  a  royal  ordinance,  confirming 
the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honour— 
an  institution  calculated  to  reward,  in  a 
way  analogous  to  the  manners  of  France, 
every  kind  of  service  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try, and  furnishing  the  sovereign  authority 
with  the  power  of  exerting  the  noblest  in- 
fluence on  the  national  character.*  By 
this  ordinance,  the  reigning  sovereign  is 
declared  chief  and  grand  master  of  the  or- 
der, and  the  privileges  of  its  members  are 
preserved,  except  the  right  of  constituting 
a  part  of  the  electoral  colleges.  The  pen- 
sions assigned  to  each  rank  in  the  legion, 
are  faithfully  maintained  ;  and  the  decorap 
tions  of  the  order  are  to  bear  the  head  of 
Henry  IV.,  with  the  motto — *^  Honour  and 
our  country." 

But  the  greatest  safeguards  to  the 
throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  arose,  not  from 
the  honourable  distinctions  which  he  chose 
to  confirm,  but  from  his  positive  declara- 
tion, '*  that  all  property  should  be  irrevoca- 
ble, without  any  exception  of  that  which 
is  called  national."  On  this  subject, 
there  was  an  acute  sensibility  in  evenr 
part  of  Frances  and  the  freedom  with 
which  several  public  writers  insisted  upon 
the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the  emi- 
grants, served  to  heignten  that  alarm, 
which  the  unguarded  language  of  some  of 
the  public  functionaries  was  too  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth.f  In  order  to  soothe 
these  apprehensions,  a  resolution  was  pass- 
ed unanimously  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
to  the  effect  that  all  such  alarms  were  un- 
founded ;  and  the  report  on  that  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  promulgated. 

At  the  same  time,  a  law  for  restoring  the 
unsold  estates  of  the  emigrants,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  French  chambers  of  If^gis- 
lation,  and  passed  in  bo'th  these  assemblies 
by  large  majorities.  In  the  peers,  the  Duke 
of  Tarentum,  Marshal  Macdonald,  announc- 
ed bis  intention,  on  this  occasion,  to  pro- 
pose at  an  early  day  the  project  of  a  law  to 
DC  submitted  to  the  king,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  to  grant  life  annuities  to 
those  of  the  emigrants,  the  sale  of  whose 
estates  had  left  them  unprovided  for.  The 
arrangement  of  a  plan  of  so  much  difficulty, 
required  more  time  than  was  at  first  antici- 

•  Preamble  to  the  royal  ordinance. 

t  M.  Laisne.  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  was  **  advene  to  extingawhing  the  hopes 
of  the  emigrants,  by  shutting  the  door  againrt 
hope ;"  and  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  in  a 
piiolic  address  to  the  emigrants  of  the  south,  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  **  that  though  little  had  been  yet 
done  for  them,  hopes  were  entertained,  that  in 
time,  more  complete  justice  would  be  rendered 
of  them." 
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pated ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember that  *  the  marshal  was  prepared  to 
submit  the  result  of  his  reflections  and  in- 
formation to  the  peers.  His  calculations 
were  divided  Into  two  classes — ^those 
which  concerned  the  endowments  for  the 
military,  deprived  of  them  by  the  last 
erents  of  the  war ;  and  those  which  re- 
lated to  property  sold  in  consequence  of 
confiscation.  On  the  latter  of  these  divi- 
sions, he  observed,  that  there  had  been  con- 
cluded directly  with  government  1,055,889 
sales  of  national  domains,  since  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  In  giving  to 
each  original  purchaser  a  family  of  three 
persons,  an  estimate  much  below  the  truth, 
a  resist  was  obtained  of  3,167,667  indivi- 
duals interested  in  the  first  sales  of  national 
domains ;  and,  if  the  common  proportion 
of  changes  and  partitions,  for  twenty-five 
years,  were  taken  at  three,  an  aggregate 
of  9,503,001  persons  interested  in  tne  sta- 
bility of  these  sales  of  national  domains 
would  be  found,  without  mentioning  the 
persons  indirectly  interested  by  the  effect 
of  credits  and  inscriptions.  It  was  against 
this  Colossus,  whose  height  the  eye  could 
not  measure,  that  some  impotent  efforts 
were  directed.  To  unsettle  the  possession 
of  a  property  so  disposed,  would  be  an  act 
of  desperation ;  but  sound  policy  reauired 
that  the  country  should  place  itself,  by  an 
indemnity,  between  the  ancient  proprietors 
and  the  acquirers,  and  that,  by  its  liberality 
towards  the  one,  it  should  secure  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  other.  An  opinion,  so  ge- 
neral as  to  approach  almost  to  demonstra- 
tion, rated  at  four  milliards  the  value  of 
the  national  property  of  every  class ;  the 
mass  of  property  confiscated  or  sold,  might 
amount  to  nine  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
From  this  sum,  evidently  exaggerated,  was 
to  be  deducted  six  hundred  millions,  for 
the  numerous  liauidations  which  had  been 
made  to  the  creoitors  of  that  property ;  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  sequestrations  which 
had  been  pronounced  for  twenty-three 
years.  Three  hundred  millions  only  re- 
mained to  be  provided  for  by  indemnities. 
This  value  would  be  almost  unperceived 
in  the  calculations  of  a  great  nation,  if  its 
first  want,  in  returning  to  order,  were  not 
the  sentiment  of  justice  and  generosity. 
In  the  plan  of  indemnity,  the  duke  proposed 
to  replace  the  value  of  the  sales  of  confis- 
cated property,  by  an  annuity  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  payable  out  of  such  re- 
sources as  the  statesmen  who  heard  him 
miffht  think  proper  to  suggest 

This  arrangement  would  not  of  itself 
consummate  the  public  happiness.  There 
were  still  other  claimants  upon  the  national 
liberty — they  were  the  brave  men  mutilated 
in  a  thousand  battles,  who  were  reduced 


to  the  most  abject  state,  from  the  moment 
the  service  of  the  small  endowments  ceas 
ed,  that  is,  since  the  disastroun  campaign 
of  Moscow.  The  pensioners  of  four  thou- 
sand francs,  and  under,  had  been  distribut- 
ed into  four  classes ;  the  1st  of  four  thou- 
sand francs ;  the  2d,  two  thousand ;  the 
3d,  one  thousand  ;  and.  the  4th,  five  fann- 
dred.  The  duke  proposed  to  destroy  this 
order  of  endowment,  and  to  place  the 
weakest  part  first ;  those  of  five  hundred 
and  a  thousand,  which  were  formed  of  an- 
nuities, free  from  taxes,  had  not  undergone, 
and  ought  not  to  undergo  any  reduction. 
United,  thej  offered  an  aggregate  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  four  claimants, 
and  would  require  a  sum  of  1,802,000 
francs.  The  remaining  classes,  which 
comprised  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  pensioners,  had  their  revenue  es- 
tablished upon  property,  and  suffered  by 
taxes,  reparations,  and  the  loss  of  ex- 
chan^,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-fifth, 
reducing  their  revenue  to  2,017,000  francs. 
France  would  need  only  three  millions  at 
most,  to  discharge  to  the  foil,  towards  her 
defenders,  the  most  sacred  portion  of  suek 
a  debt.  "  A  measure  of  legislation,**  con- 
cluded the  duke,  ^*  ought  to  result  from  the 
measures  thus  proposed.  Happy  the  min- 
isters, and  the  administrators,  invited  to 
assist  in  it.  Formerly,  they  liquidated  to 
destroy — now,  they  liquidate  to  repair. 
Liquidation  will  not  be  compensation  for 
all  losses — after  twenty  years  war  and  di»-'* 
cord,  who  will  expect  to  become  again  what 
we  were  ?  Consoled  already  by  return,  the 
consolation  of  the  exile  will  be  completed  by 
an  indemnity  which  he  dared  not  expect ; 
and  that  of  the  army  by  a  benefit  whtdi 
it  thought  to  have  lost  with  its  author." 

In  France,  as  in  England,  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed,  respecting  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  com;  and  soon  after  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  considerable  disturb- 
ances took  place  at  Dieppe,  and  some  other 
sea-ports,  occasioned  oy  large  shipments 
of  corn  being  made  from  those  places  for 
England.    In  consequence  of  ttiis  agitt- 
tion  in  the  public  mind,  the  subject  of  the 
corn  laws  was,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  brought  before  the  two  chamber ; 
I  where  it  gave  rise  to  several  animated  and  * 
,  elaborate  discussions.     M.  Bequey,  the  di- 
I  rector-general  of  agriculture,  in  a  fominoos 
I  speech,  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
I  ties,  on  the  10th  of  October,  stated,  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  the 
,  kingdom  of  France,  for  the  twelve  yrars 
preceding  the  revolution,  was  fifteen  franes 
,  eight  cents*  the  hectalitre  ;t  and  that,  for 

I     *  Equal  to  about  34«.  per  quarter,  English. 
I     t  Hkcto,  in  the  new  weights  and  meosoieiol 
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the  tweWe  last  years,  the  medium  price 
had  been  twenty-one  francs  forty-six  cents.* 
The  system  advocated  by  the  director-g;e- 
nenil  was,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  ex- 
ports, when  the  price  of  grain  approached 
the  rate  at  which,  by  law,  exportation  was 
to  cease,  and  the  free  importation  of  grain, 
at  all  tiroes,  from  foreign  countries.  The 
south  of  France,  where  corn  generally  ob- 
tained a  price  about  one-fourth  more  than 
the  areraffe  price  of  the  kingdom,  exported 
its  manufactures,  he  said,  to  the  Levant 
and  the  states  of  Barbary ;  and  if  France 
did  not  take  their  com,  they  would  cease 
to  receive  her  manufactures.  These  prin- 
ciples the  chamber  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
and  a  law  was  passed,  allowmg  exporta- 
tion of  com  from  France,  when  under  a 
certain  price,  and  free  importation  at  all 
times,  without  regard  to  prices. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  the  public  schools  in  France, 
under  the  **  university  system,*^!  were  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  a  military  edu- 
cation, and  instraction  in  the  duties  of  civil 
life,  as  well  as  in  those  of  religion  and 
morals,  was  lamentably  neglected.  In  or- 
der to  retrieve  the  credit,  and  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  clerical  body  in  France,  a 
royal  ordinance  was  published  by  the  king, 
on  the  11th  of  October,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  schools,  in  all  the 
departments,  under  the  sanction  and  super- 
intendence of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  A  single  inci- 
dent serves  sometimes  to  designate  a  reign ; 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  ofthe 
reigns  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Louis  XVIII. 
were  distinctly  manifested  in  the  systems 
of  education  patronized  by  the  two  sove- 
reigns. With  the  former,  militar]r  glory 
was  every  thing,  and  the  education  of 
youth  was  directed  exclusively  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object ;  with  the  latter, 
the  interest  of  the  church  was  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  of  the  royal  mind,  and  his  ec- 
^cleaiastical  schools  contributed  exclusively 
to  this  end.  No  contrast  could  be  more 
palpable.  The  one  was  a  warrior,  the 
other  a  devotee.  Neither  of  them  had  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  French  people,  although  the 
two  characters  amalgamated  might  have 
made  either  of  them  a  lit  sovereiorn. 

Another  ordinance  of  Louis  XVIII.  was 
exposed  to  fewer  objections,  and  reflected 
honour  upon  his  reign  :  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  of  the  country, 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  state  should 
be  to  correct  the  vicious  habits  of  crimi- 


Fraiioe,  aignifies  100  timet :  so  hectolitre  imports 
100  litres,  each  litre  being  equal  to  2 1-8  wme  pints. 

*  Equal  to  about  47«.  per  quarter,  English. 
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nals,  and  to  prepare  them,  by  habits  of  or- 
der and  industry,  combined  with  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  to 
become,  at  the  termination  of  their  periods 
of  imprisonment,  peaceable  and  useful 
members  of  society.  For  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  object  so  desirable,  all  prison- 
ers, under  twenty  years  of  age,  against 
whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  had  been 
denounced,  were  ordered  to  be  collected 
togejther  in  one  jail,  to  be  called  "The  pri- 
son of  experiment ;"  the  governor  of  which 
was  to  be  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  its  police,  and  of  the  labour  and  instruc- 
tion deemed  necessary  for  the  reform  of  the 
criminals.  To  aid  him  in  an  undertaking 
so  important  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  an 
assistant  and*  six  inspectors  were  to  be 
placed  under  him,  aiid  these  oflices  were 
to  be  filled  gratuitously.  Once  in  every 
month,  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  to 
make  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  prison ; 
and  a  commission,  composed  of  a  counsel- 
lor of  state,  and  two  masters  of  request ; 
and  a  second  commission,  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  court  of  session; 
were  to  visit  this  penitentiary  twice  a  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  its  management,  and  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  its  benefits.  This  wise  and  salu- 
tary plan  seems  to  have  originated  with 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent men  in  France,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  was  appointed  director-ge- 
neral of  an  institution,  which  was  indebted 
to  him  for  its  existence.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  other  plans  and  measures 
of  the  new  government,  there  was  one  fea- 
ture which  demands  the  tribute  of  praine— 
the  whole  of  the  details,  verified  and  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
were  to  be  submitted,  not  only  to  the  king, 
but  also  to  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  the  pacific  disposition 
of  the  king,  there  still  existed  in  France 
too  many  restless  spirits,  and  too  great  a 
fondness  for  national  glory.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  hope  of  recraining  a 
compensation  for  what  they  had  lost  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  still  animated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  compensation  was,  they 
vainly  hoped,  to  be  found  in  the  conouest 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  French  part  ot  this 
imperial  island  was  in  possession  of  two 
negro  chiefs — Petion  and  Christophe  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  under  the  title  of  Kinor 
Henry,  displayed  a  wise  and  enlightenea 
policy  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, worthy  of  imitation  by  the  inonarchs 
of  Europe.  The  indigenous  part  of  the 
population  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  souls ;  and  the  tw^o 
chiefs  could  brinflr  into  the  field  upwards 
of  sixty  thousand  warriors.     Such  were 
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the  Bovereigus  and  the  people  whom  the 
French  government,  uninstructed  hy  the 
fatal  termination  of  General  Leclerc's  ex- 
pedition, wished  to  enslave.*  But  no 
sooner  had  King  Henry  learned  that  Louis 
XVIII.  whose  own  misfortunes  might  have 
inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity,  was  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  kingdom  of  Hayti,  than 
he  issued  an  energetic  proclamation,! 
justifying,  at  the  triounal  of  nations,  the 
legitimacy  of  his  sable  government ;  and 
in  which,  while  he  promised  security  and 
protection  to  the  subjects  of  those  powers 
who  visited  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  for 
the  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse,  he 
declared  the  determination  of  his  subjects, 
rather  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  country,  than  to  behold  the  de- 
struction of  that  edifice,  which  they  had 
cemented  with  their  blood.  "The  king 
of  a  free  people,*'  said  he,  **a  soldier  by 
habit,  we  fear  no  war,  nor  dread  any 
enemy.  We  have  already  si^ified  our 
determination  not  to  interfere  m  any  way 
in  the  internal  government  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  wish  to  enjoy  peace  and  tran- 
quillity amon^  ourselves,  and  to  exert  the 
same  prerogatives  which  other  nations  en- 
joy, of  making  their  own  laws.  If,  after 
the  free  exposition  of  our  sentiments,  and 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  any  power  should, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  place  a 
hostile  foot  on  our  territory,  then  our  first 
duty  will  be  to  repel  such  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion by  every  means  in  our  power.  We 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  will  never  con- 
sent to  any  treaty,  or  any  condition,  that 
shall  compromise  the  honour,  the  liberty, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Haytian 
people.  Faithful  to  our  oath,  we  will 
rather  bury  ourselves  under  the  ruin  of  our 
country,  than  suffer  our  political  rights  to 
sustain  the  slightest  injury.*' 

A  language  so  decided,  and  so  well- 
timed,  had  its  proper  influence  upon  the 
councils  of  France  ;  and  the  obstacles, 
both  physical  and  military,  in  the  way  of 
~  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  induced  the 
French  government  to  abandon  an  expedi- 
tion prepared  for  that  puipose,  and  pre- 
served the  inhabitants  of  that  island  from 
the  galling  influence  of  those  chains,  which 
French  ambition  and  cupidity  had  forged 
for  the  colonists  in  the  western  islands  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  first  session  of  the  restoration  par- 
liament of  France  closed  its  sittings  on  the 
30th  of  December ;  and  a  review  of  its 
proceeding  will  serve  to  show,  that  much 
valuable  time  had  been  spent  in  the  discus- 


•  See  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  p.  447. 

t  Dated,  ••  Sans  Souci,  the  18th  of  September, 
1814,  eleventh  year  of  indepeodenoe,  ana  the  4th 
of  our  reiipi/' 


sion  of  questions,  that  tended  neither  tc 
promote  the  security  of  the  throne,  dot  tc 
advance  the  happiness  of  the  people: 
such  was  the  question  for  restricting  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  by  placing  censon 
over  Its  operations.  The  salutary  regula- 
tions introduced  into  the  department  of 
finance,  ap|>eajed,  on  the  contrary,  calca- 
lated  to  retrieve  the  public  credit,  by  afford- 
ing facilities  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
already  incurred,  and  by  making  proTisioo 
against  its  future  augmentation.  In  order 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  commerce,  and  to 
retrieve  its  drooping  operation,  the  circle 
of  representation  was  enlarged,  by  the 
creation  of  a  commercial  chamber;  and 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  which  bad  for 
years  flowed  in  vain,  were  again  made 
subservient  to  (he  prosperity  of  France. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fe^ings  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  army,  the  two  chambers 
of  legislation  manifested  their  regard  for 
the  person  and  family  of  the  sovereign,  by 
voting  a  civil  list,  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  crown  was  endowed  under  Louis  XVL 
and  by  a  unanimous  resolution  to  make  the 
nation  responsible  for  the  debts  incurred 
by  her  sovereigrp,  during  a  long  period  of 
exile.  Unhappily  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  the  vital  question  regarding  emi- 
grant property,  though  frequently  before 
the  assembled  le^slators  of  France,  was 
brought  to  no  decision ;  and  the  indeiDDity 
of  the  clerical  body  for  the  confiscation  of 
church  property  made  during  the  reTolo* 
tion,  involved  considerations  too  delicate 
to  be  submitted  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  chambers. 

The  state  of  parties  in  France,  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1815, 
was  such  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
wide  differences  in  opinions  and  interest 
among  large  classes  of  the  community ; 
and  althongh,  in  a  well-established  govern- 
ment, and  among  a  people  of  sedate  cha- 
racter and  temperate  feelings,  it  is  foaod 
by  experience,  that  such  divereities  may 
prevail  without  materially  endangering  the 
public  tranquillity ;  yet  under  the  rule  of 
a  dynasty  restored,  after  a  long  intermis- 
sion, by  foreign  troops,  to  the  Uirone  of  a 
nation  distinguished  for  Uie  vehemence 
and  promptitude  of  its  emotions,  there  was 
sufficient  reason  to  apprehend,  that  secret 
dissensions  could  not  long  subsist  without 
bunting  into  a  flame.  In  the  miliiary 
class  in  particular,  who  deeply  felt  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  French  arms,  hitherto  tri- 
umphant beyond  example,  the  hostility  to 
the  reigning  family  was  no  longer  disguis- 
ed. A  spirit  of  military  enterprise  still 
strongly  predominated  in  the  nation,  and  a 
recent  ordinance  for  the  reduction  of  otF- 
cers  of  all  ranks,  not  actually  employed. 
to  half-pay,  combined  with  the  r^l  ol 
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the  Swiss  guards  to  Paris,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  old  imperial  guard  from  the 
capital,  swelled  the  mass  of  discontent. 
Both  officers  and  soldiers,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptions,  retained  a  high  sentimental 
aUaebment  to  the  man  who  had  so  long  led 
them  to  victory,  and  under  whose  banners, 
notwithstanding  recent  disasters,  they 
fondly  regarded  themseWea  as  destined  to 
retrieve  Uie  honour  and  glory  of  their 
country.  The  imperial  rank,  which  he 
had  been  still  suffered  to  preserve,  main- 
tained  his  titular  dignity ;  and  his  position 
at  Elba,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space 
of  sea,  kept  him  almost  in  view  of  the 
French  shores,  and  allowed  a  ready  inter- 
course with  his  numerous  partizans. 

The  year,  however,  commenced  in  the 
French  capital  with  those  demonstrations 
of  loyalty,  which  are  always  at  the  service 
of  power,  and  which  too  frequently  serve 
to  lure  sovereigns  to  their  ruin.  The  mu- 
nicipal body  of  Paris,  ushered  in  the  sea- 
son of  gratulation  by  an  address  to  the 
kin^,  in  which  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
legitimate  authority  were  eloquently  expa- 
tiated upon,  and  his  majesty  was  assured 
that  all  the  subjects  in  his  realm  would 
cheerfully  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  blessings, 
which  it  was  his  felicity  to  confer,  and 
their  happiness  to  enjoy. 

A  religious  service  calculated  to  revive 
a  recollection  of  the  errors  and  crimes  of 
the  revolution,  and  b^  no  means  adapted 
to  the  temper  of  the  times,  was  performed 
on  the  21st  of  January,  the  anniversary  of 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  Two-and- 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  '*  deed 
without  a  name,'*  was  perpetrated ;  and  the 
chief  actors  in  the  scene  had  long  since 
perished,  by  that  tempest  which  their  own 
violence  had  raised .  The  retributive  hand 
of  providence,  and  the  voice  of  surrounding 
nations,  had  already  stamped  this  act  with 
its  appropriate  character ;  and  the  ceremo- 
nial of  reinterment  was  as  uncalled  for  as 
it  was  impolitic*    Suspicions  had  long 

*  Didntermeni  of  Lcmit  XVI.  and  hit  Royal 
Contort 

**  On  the  18th  of  January,  the  chancellor.  Count 
d«  Blacat,  and  otherB,  proceeded  to  the  cemetery 
of  the  Maffdalene,  now  a  garden,  attached  to  the 
house  of  M.  DescloMaux.  After  cauring  the 
ground  to  be  dug  u|>  by  labouren,  one  of  whom 
was  present  at  the  inhumation  of  the  aaeen,  a 
bed  of  lime,  ten  incbea  thick,  was  fbuna,  under 
whicK  cvaa  diMovered  the  mark  of  a  bier,  about 
five  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  several  planks  still 
aound ;  a  ffreat  number  of  bones  along  this  bier 
were  carefully  collected.  Some  were,  however, 
wantins,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  reduced  to 
lust.  The  head  was  found  entire,  and  the  posi- 
tion  in  which  it  had  been  placed  indicated  with 
certainty  that  it  had  been  detached  from  the  body. 
Some  remains  of  clothes  were  also  found,  and  a 
pair  of  elastic  garters,  pretty  well  preserved. 


been  entertained,  that  a  design  existed  to 
restore  the  principles  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy ;  ana  the  official  order  for  shutting 
up  the  theatres  of  Paris,  on  the  day  of  re- 
interment, and  for  the  introduction  into  the 
French  liturgy  of  a  service  commemorative 
of  the  death  of  the  royal  martyr,  served  to 
encourage  this  apprehension.  There  was, 
indeed,  nothing  m  the  character  of  the 
king  to  justify  such  an  opinion ;  but  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family  were  supposed 
to  have  imbibed  a  greater  portion  oj^  the 
maxims  of  prerogative,  and  many  of  the 
emigrant  noblesse,  and  ecclesiastics,  were 
known  to  have  retained  all  the  political 
feelings  with  which  they  left  the  country. 
If,  on  these  accounts,  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  found  reasonable  grounds 
for  withholding  their  confidence  from  the 
existing  government,  there  were  not  want- 
ing others,  who,  from  factious  motives, 
aggravated  the  public  discontents,  by  dis- 
seminating reports  of  designs  to  invalidate 
the  purchase  of  national  property,  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  tithes,  and  to  re-establish 
feudal  and  seignorial  rights ;  and  from  these 
causes,  a  mass  of  secret  disaffection  was 
engendered  in  the  nation,  which  was  ready 
to  manifest  itself  whenever  any  superin- 
ducing cause  should  call  it  into  action. 


which  were  put  aside  to  be  presented  to  his  ma* 
jesty,  along  with  two  pieces  of  the  bier.  The 
bones  were  then  placed  m  a  box  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them,  and 
the  earth  and  lime  which  had  been  found  along 
with  the  bones  were  deposited  in  another  box. 
To  discover  the  remains  of  the  kins,  next  day  the 
''-'^nff  recommenced,  and  some  planks  of  a  bier 

if  Jound,  but  there  was  no  ImnI  of  pore  lime 
as  about  the  bier  of  the  queen.  The  earth  and 
the  lime  appeared  to  haveheen  purposely  mixed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  lime  and  the  earth,  were  found 
the  bones  of  a  male  body,  several  of  which,  beinc 
almost  entirely  corroded,  were  on  the  point  of 
crumUinff  into  dust  The  head  was  covered  with 
lime,  and  was  found  between  two  leg  bones. 
This  was  the  situation  indicated  as  that  of  the 
head  of  Louis  XVI.  No  trace  of  an  v  clothes  could 
be  found,  nor  could  any  complete  bed  of  lime  be 
discovered  near  the  spot 

**The  relics  were  then  enclosed  in  a  large  box, 
which  was  fostened  and  sealed  with  the  signet  of 
the  arms  of  France.  The  box  was  afterwards 
carried  into  the  chamber,  where  the  remains  of 
the  queen  had  been  deposited  the  day  before,  in 
order  that  the  ecclesiastics  already  assembled 
might  continue  round  the  two  bodies  the  pravers 
of  the  churoh,  till  the  time  fixed  for  placing  them 
in  leaden  coffins,  and  for  carrying  them  to  the 
royal  church  of  St  Denis,  where  they  were 
finally  entombed.  Marshals  Son  It  and  Oudinot 
held  the  pall  over  the  coffin  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and 
the  Presidents  Barthelemy  and  Laine,  over  the 
oofl&i  of  the  queen.  But  not  among  the  least 
interesting  assistants  at  the  ceremony,  were  M.  M. 
Hue,  Dewze,  and  Descloseaux.  The  first  had 
remained  constantly  with  the  king  till  his  death ; 
the  second  had  ably  defended  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  convention ;  and  the  third  had  preserved  and 
watched  over  his  mortal  remains." — Moniteur. 
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From  a  review  of  the  proceediDgs  of 
the  government  of  Louis  XVIIL  and  the 
caasesof  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  people, 
the  mind  is  directed,  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion, to  the  imperial  exile  of  Elba.  The 
departure  of  Napoleon  from  Fontainebleau, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  attended  by  the 
English,  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
commissioners,  afforded  the  troops,  by 
ivhom  he  was  surrounded,  another  oppor- 
tunity of  indicating  their  undiminished  at- 
tachment to  a  leader,  under  whose  banners 
they  had  attained  so  much  glory,  and  in 
whose  cause  they  had  endured  so  many 
sufferings.  The  cries  of  Vive  PEmpereur/ 
which  attended  the  departure  of  the  impe- 
rial cavalcade,  were  reiterated  in  every 
town  and  village  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Moulins,  and  the  discontent  of  the  popu- 
lace at  the  presence  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  object  of  their  journey,  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of 
abuse.*  At  Lyons,  which  city  Napoleon 
and  his  attendants  passed  through  near 
midnifirht  on  the  23a,  a  few  persons  were 
assembled,  and  saluted  him  with  the  cry 
so  familiar  to  his  ears  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity.  On  the  following  day,  Mar- 
shal Augereau  crossed  the  emperor  on  his 
route  at  Valence,  where  an  interview  took 
place,  in  which  Napoleon  reproached  Au- 
gereau for  the  aspenty  of  his  proclamation 
of  the  16tfa  ;f  and  the  marshal  recriminated, 
by  reminding  the  fallen  monarch  of  that 
insatiable  thirst  for  conquest  to  which  he 
had  sacrificed  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  and 
the  happiness  of  his  country.  In  Valence, 
the  troops  belonging  to  Marshal  Augereau*s 
corps,  tnough  wearing  white  cockades,  re- 
ceived the  emperor  with  military  honours, 
and  their  indignation  was  manifested  in  no 
equivocal  terms  towards  the  commissioners 
in  his  suite.  Here,  however,  his  triumphs 
ended  ;  knd  his  lacerated  feelings  were  no 


*  Narrative  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  journey 
from  Foiuainebleau  to  Frejus.  in  April,  1814,  by 
Count  Trtichies-Waldburg,  (Valdeburgh  Fruch- 
•elfl,)  attriidant  Prussian  Commissary. 

t  See  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p  342. 


lon^r  soothed  with  the  homage  of  excla- 
mations. At  Avignon,  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  a  great  concourse  of  persons  were 
assembled,  and  the  emperor  and  his  attend- 
ants were  saluted  with  cries  of  "  Firt  U 
jRoi/  Viveni  Us  AlUts  f  A  haa  Nichola*  !* 
A  has  U  Tyran^  U  Coquin,  U  mauvais 
GueuxP*  and  even  still  coarser  abuse. 
The  conduct  of  the  populace  at  Orgon  and 
Aix  was  equally  insulting ;  at  the  former 
of  these  places,  a  grallows  was  erected  ex- 
actly ou  the  spot  where  the  relays  of  horses 
stood,  from  which  was  suspended  a  figure, 
in  French  uniform,  sprinkled  with  blood, 
bearing  a  paper  upon  its  breast  with  this 
inscription : — 

"  Tel  sera  X6t  ou  tard  le  sort  du  Tyran  r 
These  repeated  demonstrations  of  popular 
indignation  became  so  alarming,  that  Na- 
poleon changed  his  dress  in  his  carriage, 
soon  after  he  left  the  town,  and  mounting  a 
post-horse,  rode  on  before  in  the  charartet 
of  a  courier.  At  a  small  inn,  on  the  othei 
side  of  Orgon,  the  imperial  suite  stopped 
to  dinner,  and  here,  in  a  kind  of  chamber, 
the  former  ruler  ef  the  world  was  found 
by  the  commissioners,  buried  in  thought, 
with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  and 
his  countenance  bedewed  with  tears.f  An 
apprehension  that  the  new  government  had 
determined  to  take  away  his  life,  continu- 
ally haunted  his  imagination  in  the  lattei 
part  of  his  journey,  and  after  assuming  va- 
rious disguises,  he  quitted  his  own  carriage 
entirely,  and  took  a  seat  in  a  comer  of  Ge- 
neral Koller's  caleche.  When  his  mind 
had  regained  some  degree  of  composure^ 
he  spoke  freely  of  his  political  projects 
while  he  was  Emperor  of  France;  but  now, 


*  A  name  applied  familiarlv  to  Bonnr-artc,  «blk 
he  vi'as  a  stuoent  at  tlie  ciillege  of  Brienhi",  snd 
revived  as  a  term  of  opprobrium  aOcr  hi*  nbdim- 
tioii.  under  an  erroneous  idea  that  Atriboi^.*  v^ts 
actually  his  Chrirtian  name.  On  this  suhjert.  his 
own  writing,  in  the  still  existing  registry  of  ih« 
second  arrondissement  of  Paris,  at  the  time  (»r  hi« 
first  marriage  in  1796,  is  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence— it  is  there  written  "  Napoh'oae  Brona- 
parte."      ' 

t  Count  Truchses-Waldburg'a  Narrative. 
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accord  inff  to  his  professions,  every  thinsr  | 
that  couTd  happen  in  the  political  world, ! 
was  to  him  perfectly  indifferent,  and  he  felt 


extremely  happy  in  anticipating  the  tran- 
quil life  which  he  shouia  pass  at  Porto 
Ferrajo, — hr  from  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  scientific 
pursuits.  Yes !  the  throne  of  Europe 
niight  now  be  safely  offered  to  him,  for  he 
should  reject  it;  this  conduct  of  the  French 
towards  him  had  evinced  such  black  in- 
gratitude, as  entirely  to  disgust  him  with 
Uie  ambition  of  reignin?. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  empe- 
ror and  his  train  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frejus,-  when,  finding  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  he  resumed  his  uniform,  and  once 
more  occupied  his  own  carriage.  The  Un- 
daunted, an  English  frigate,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Usher,  awaited  his 
arriyal,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  SSdi,  he 
embarked  on  board  that  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Raphor,  where  fourteen  years 
before  he  had  landed  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  During  the  five  days  passed  at 
sea,  the  manners  of  the  emperor  were  usu- 
ally condescending  and  courteous;  General 
Koller  and  Colonel  Campbell,  the  two 
commissioners  appointed  to  attend  him  to 
the  island,  were  daily  invited  to  his  table, 
and  he  frequently  expressed  hiQ  regret  at 
the  scenes  which  they  had  been  called  to 
witness,  during  the  latter  days  of  his  jour- 
ney, through  the  instigation,  as  he  imagin- 
ed, of  the  French  government.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  the  Undaunted  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Elba,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  bee-studded  flag*  of  the  Elbese  empire 
waved  from  the  watch-towers  of  Porto 
Ferrajo.  In  answer  to  a  congratulatory 
oration  from  the  municipal  body  of  his  new 
capital,  the  emperor  assured  them,  that 
**the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 

gentle  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elba, 
ad  induced  him  to  select  this  alone  of  all 
his  extensiye  possessions,  in  the  hope,  that 
the  people  would  know  how  to  estimate 
the  aistinction,  and  to  love  him  as  obedi- 
ent children,  while  he  should  ever  conduct 
himself  toward  them  as  a  provident  father 
aud  sovereign."! 

The  energies  of  the  ever  active  mind  of 
Napoleon  were  immediately  applied  to 
completing  the  fortifications  of  his  capital, 
improving  the  public  roads,  and  adding  to 
the  agricultural  and  mineralogical  resources 
of  the  island.  **  His  days,**  says  one  of  his 

*T1ie  ancient  and  peculiar  ensign  of  Elba  waa 
singularly  well  adapted  to  Bonaparte**  situation, 
being  no  other  than  a  wheel— an  emblem  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  hfe,  borrowed  1^  the  £!• 
beae  from  the  EljEyptian  myvteries. 

t  General  KoUer'B  Narrative. 


attendants,  '*  passed  in  the  most  pleasing 
occupations.  All  his  hours  were  filled  up. 
That  indefatigable  activity,  which  in  other 
times  he  appued  to  the  vast  conceptions  of 
^nius,  he  employed  in  the  island  of  Elba 
in  studying  the  embellishments  of  the  re- 
treat which  he  had  chosen.  In  the  morning 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  library.  He 
often  rose  before  the  sun,  and  employed 
himself  for  several  hdnrs  in  study.  About 
eight  o'clock,  he  took  some  relaxation, 
visited  the  works  he  had  projected,  and 
spent  a  considerable  time  with  his  work- 
men, among  whom  he  numbered  many 
soldiers  of  the  guards.  Whatever  might 
be  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  repaired 
daily  to  his  chateau  at  St.  Martin ;  and 
there,  as  in  the  city,  he  was  occupied 
with  the  interior  managei^nt  of  his  house, 
required  an  exact  accounrof  every  thing, 
and  entered  into  the  smallest  details  of  do- 
mestic and  rural  economy.  Often,  after 
breakfast,  he  reviewed  his  little  army ;  re- 
quired the  greatest  regularity  in  their  exer- 
cises and  maneuvres,  and  caused  the  strict- 
est discipline  to  be  obserred.  After  the 
reyiew,  he  mounted  his  horse  for  his  morn- 
ing ride,  generally  attended  by  Marshal 
Bertrand  and  General  Dronet,  and  in  his 
excursion  frequently  gave  audience  to  those 
who  met  him.  At  dinner,  all  who  were 
admitted  to  his  table  were  treated  wit& 
kindness  and  cordiality,  and  he  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  enjoying  the 
most  intimate  and  familiar  society  wiUiout 
surrendering  any  part  of  his  dignity.  The 
eyenings  were  usually  dedicate  to  family 
parties.** 

When  the  emperor  vceived  the  yisits  of 
strangers,  which  frequently  happened,  he 
entered  freely  into  conversation :  frequent- 
\y  he  spoke  of  the  last  campaign— of  his 
views  and  hopes— of  the  defection  of  his 
marshals — of  the  capture  of  Paris;  and 
of  his  abdication :  on  tnese  topics,  be  would 
descant  with  great  earnestness,  exhibiting, 
in  rapid  succession,  traits  of  eloquence,  of 
military  genius,  of  indiguation,  and  of  in* 
ordinate  self-estimation.  The  chief  viof 
lence  of  his  rage  was  directed  against 
Marmont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris ;  and 
against  Angereau  for  the  surrender  of  Ly- 
ons. For  the  allied  troops,  as  compared 
with  his  own,  he  expressed  the  most  pro- 
found contempt;  the  Prussians  were  the 
best,  but  he  would  beat  eyen  them  with 
one-third  their  number.  In  the  vexation 
of  his  heart,  howeyer,  he  did  justice  to 
Blucher :  **  Ce  vieux  diabU^*^  said  he,  **  ne- 
ver gave  me  any  rest.  I  bc«t  him  to-day^- 
ffood,  he  attacked  me  to-morrow.  I  beat 
nim  in  the  morning— he  was  ready  to  fight 
again  in  the  evening.  He  suffered  enor- 
mous losses,  and,  according  to  all  calcula- 
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iioD,  ought  to  hare  thought  himself  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested, 
instead  of  which  he  immediatelv  advanced 
upon  me  again ;  oA,  le  vieux  duAU/** 

When  the  first  impressions  of  novelty 
were  effaced,  Bonaparte's  mind  seems  to 
ha?e  gradually  subsided  into  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  ennui.  He  grew  corpulent, 
took  less  exercise,  and  slept  more.  But 
the  discussions  in  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
regarding  his  future  destiny,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Italian  states,  particularly 
of  those  which  had  been  awarded  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  empress  and 
his  son,  soon  roused  him  from  this  state  of 
torpor.  Hitherto,  he  had  evinced  a  de- 
cided predilection  for  the  society  of  Sir 
Neil  Campbell,  the  British  accredited  agent 
at  Elba;  he  s^^ed  to  have  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  courted  the  strictest  scrutiny ; 
but  having  received  a  visit  from  some  of 
his  family  and  friends,  who  had  lust  left 
Paris,  and  by  whom  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress  were  reported,  he  became 
restless  and  dissatisfied.  He  now  shunned 
the  company  of  the  British  officer,  and  al- 
most secluded  himself  from  society.  Often 
he  would  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  in  his 
closet,  no  one  darin?  to  intrude  on  his  re- 
tirement; and  at  outer  times,  he  would 
wander  on  the  shore  with  folded  arms,  and 
frequently  with  an  unequal  and  agitated 
step.  The  embellishments  of  bis  capital, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  island,  were 
neglected,  and  almost  forgotten ;  the  dis- 
contents of  the  French  people,  which  had 
now  come  to  his  knowledge,  had  awakened 
his  slumbering  ambition,  and  the  incipient 
conspiracy  to  effect  Ks  restoration  absorbed 
all  his  thoughts.  The  wheel  of  vicissitude 
was  again  in  motion,  and  the  mind  of  Na- 
poleon became  intently  fixed  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rotation. 

The  striking  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  freauent  intercourse 
which  he  had  now  opened  with  his  friends 
in  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  was  not  concealed  from  the  princi- 
pal governments  of  Europe;  nnd  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Sir  Neil  Campbell 
reported  from  time  to  time  to  his  govern- 
ment all  that  appeared  to  him  deserving  of 
notice,  as  well  in  the  island  of  Elba,  as  on 
the  neighbouring  peninsula.  It  is  impossi- 
ble perhaps  to  conceive  any  situation  in  Eu- 
rope less  calculated  for  a  place  of  security, 
or  more  favourable  for  conducting  a  con- 
spiracy, than  the  island  of  Elba.  That  it 
was  the  place  of  Bonaparte's  selection,  as 
he  informed  the  inhabitants  on  his  first  ar- 
rival among  them,  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
but  that  the  allies  should  have  acceded  to 
such  a  choice,  cannot  be  so  well  accounted 
for.  Situated  in  the  vicinity  of  France, 


Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  it  af- 
forded a  centre  of  unrestricted  commanica- 
tion  with  the  principal  scenes  of  his  former 
usurpations;  and  that  nothing  mi|^ht  be 
wanting  to  give  to  Napoleon's  genius  for 
intrigue  the  most  unbounded  scope,  a  cor- 
vette was  assigned  him,  to  keep  up  his 
communication  with  the  ports  of  the  if  edi- 
terranean,  and  no  cruiser  of  any  nation 
had  a  riffht  to  violate  his  flag.  Colonel 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  had  indeed  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  either  at  Elba  or  l^eghon), 
after  he  had  fulfilled  the  whole  of  bis 
dutv,  which  consisted  in  conveying  the 
exile  to  his  residence  at  Elba,  but  he  was 
not  permitted  by  the  treaty  to  exercise  over 
him  any  police  whatever,  not  so  much  as 
to  seize  and  detain  him  if  he  thought  pro- 
per to  quit  the  island.* 

Eve^  instance  of  his  activity  within 
the  little  circle  of  his  dominions,  was  con- 
trasted by  his  admirers  with  the  constito- 
tional  inertness  of  the  restored  monarch. 
Excelling  as  much  in  the  arts  of  peace  as 
in  those  of  war,  it  wanted  only,  they  said, 
the  fostering  hand  and  unwearying  eye  of 
Napoleon,  to  have  rendered  Prance  the 
envy  of  the  universe,  had  his  military  af- 
fairs permitted  the  leisure  and  opportuni^ 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Bourbons.  These  al- 
legations, secretly  insinuated,  and  at  length 
loudly  murmured,  produced  their  usual  ef- 
fecte  upon  the  fickle  temper  of  the  public ; 
and  as  the  temporary  entnusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons  faded  into  indifference  and 
aversion,  the  general  horror  of  Bonaparte's 
ambitious  and  tyrannical  disposition,  began 
to  yield  to  the  recollection  of  his  acuve, 
energetic,  and  enterprising  qualities. 

This  change  must  soon  have  been 
known  to  him  who  was  its  object.  An  ex- 
pression is  said  to  have  escaped  from  him 
during  his  passaffe  to  Elba,  which  marked 
at  least  a  secret  feeling  that  he  might  one 
day  recover  the  hicrh  dignity  from  which 
he  had  fallen.  **  If  Marina,'' he  observed, 
**had  slain  himself  in  the  marshes  of 
Minturna,  he  would  never  have  enjoyed 
his  seventh  consulate."— What  was  p«^ 
haps  originally  but  the  va^e  aspira- 
tions of  an  ardent  spirit  striving  against 
adversity,  became,  from  the  circumstances 
of  France,  a  plausible  and  well-grounded 
hope.  It  required  only  to  establish  com- 
municataons  among  his  numerous  and  zeal- 
ous partiaans,  with  instructions  to  hold 
out  such  hopes  as  might  lure  the  jacobins 
to  his  standard,  and  to  profit  by  and  in- 
flame the  growing  discontents  and  divisions 
of  France ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  almost 
ready  formed,  with  little  exertion  on  the 


*  Speech  of  liord  Cutlereagh  in  the  boon  of 
commons,  April  7, 1815. 
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part  of  him  who  soon  became  its  object 
and  its  centre. 

Various  affiliations  and  noints  of  rendez- 
vous were  now  arrangea,  to  recruit  for 
partisans.  The  ladies  of  the  ex-emperor*s 
court,  who  found  themselves  humiliated  at 
that  of  the  king,  by  the  prefereace  assigned 
to  noble  birth,  weTe  zealous  agents  in 
these  political  intrigues ;  for  offended 
pride  heeitates  at  no  measures  for  obtain- 
ing vengeance.  The  purses  of  their  hus- 
bands and  lovers  were  of  course  open  to 
these  fair  intriguers,  and  many  of  them  de- 
voted their  jewels  to  forward  the  cause  of 
revolution.  The  chief  of  these  female 
conspirators,  was  Hortensia  Beauharnois, 
wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  but  now  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  bearing  the 
title  of^the  Duchess  of  Saint  Leu.  She 
was  a  lady  of  considerable  talents,  and  of . 
great  activity  and  address.  At  Nantevre, 
Neuilly,  and  Saint  Leu,  meetings  of  the 
conspirators  were  held ;  and  Madame 
Hamelin,  the  confidante  of  the  duchess,  is 
said  to  have  aisisted  in  concealing  some 
of  the  principal  agents.  The  Duchess  of 
Bassano  ana  the  Duchess  of  Montebello 
(widow  of  Marshal  Lannes)  were  warmly 
engraged  in  the  same  cause. 

Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy ; 
but  its  ramifications  extended  .through 
France.  Clubs  were  formed  in  the  chief 
provincial  towns.  Regular  correspond- 
ences were  established  between  them  and 
the  capital,  an  intercourse  much  favoured 
it  has  been  asserted,  by  Lavallette,  who, 
having  been  long  director-^neral  of  the 
posts  under  Bonaparte,  cgtained  consider- 
able influence  over  the  subordinate  agents 
of  that  department,  none  of  whom  had 
been  displaced  on  the  king's  return.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  of  M.  Feorand, 
director-general  under  the  king,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  couriers,  who,  tike  the  soldiers 
and  police  officers,  had  found  more  advan- 
tage under  the  imperial  than  under  the 
royal  government,  were  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  master ;  and  it  is  averred,  that  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  conspiracy 
was  carried  on  through  the  royal  post-of- 
fice ;  contained  in  letters  sealed  with  the 
king^s  seal,  and  despatched  by  public  mes- 
sengers wearing  his  livery. 

Tinder  circumstances,  so  auspicious  to 
his  designs,  the  ramifications  of  the  conspi- 
racy soon  became  widely  extended.  On 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  violet  was 
the  secret  symbol  by  which  the  eonspira- 
tor<<  denoted  their  chief,  and  recognised 
each  other.  Rings  of  a  violet  colour  with 
the  device,  '*  EiUreparttitraauprintenu^*^* 
became  fashionable.  The  ladies  were  dress- 

*  It  will  reappear  in  the  spring. 


ed  in  violet-coloured  silks ;  and  the  meo 
displayed  violet-coloured  watch-strings. 
When  they  asked,  ^^  Aimez  voias  la  via- 
kite  ^"«  if  the  answer  was  simply  ♦»  0«i,"f 
it  was  inferred  that  the  respondent  was 
not  a  confederate ;  but  if  he  exclaimed 
*»  Eh  /  W«n,"^  they  recognised  a  brother, 
initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy^ 
and  completed  the  sentence  by  remark 
ing,  *•  Eutrtparaitra  au  printems.^^  These 
secret  symbols,  less  important  for  their 
professed  purpose  of  secrecy  than  as  a  ro- 
mantic embellishment  of  conspiracy,  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  imagination,  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  in  that  respect  to  the 
French  character,  had  been  employed  a 
year  before  by  the  partisans  of  tne  house 
of  Bourbon.  A  royalist  then  sounded 
those  of  whom  he  entertained  hopes  by 
saying  '*/>e/«/"  and  if  the  answer  was 
"France,"  the  completion  of  the  word 
showed  the  recognition  of  principle  to  be 
reciprocal. 

Marshal  Soalt  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  in  the  capacity  of  minister-at* 
war,  it  was  affirmed  had  already  been  ini- 
tiated, and  the  divisional  and  regimental 
order-books  and  papers,  found  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo  after  the  battle,  give  to  this 
report  an  appearance  of  authenticity.  From 
those  documents,  it  appears,  that  early  in 
February  all  leaves  of  absence  and  fur- 
loughs were  recalled,  the  rigour  against 
desertion  was  redoubled,  the  regiments 
were  directed  to  fill  up  their  vacancies, 
even  from  the  disbanded  pensioners,  and 
the  officers  and  men  were  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  and  full  marching  or- 
der, for  the  first  week  «f  March ;  and  all 
this  note  of  preparation  was  on  the  pre- 
tence of  some  reviews  or  inspections, 
which  were  announced  for  that  period.  In 
the  midst  of  this  peril,  the  Bouroons  seem- 
ed to  slumber  at  the  Tuileries,  and  like 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  to  disre- 
gard the  warning  voice  which  was  so 
often  sounded  in  weir  ears.  Early  in  the 
month  of  January,  offers  are  understood  to 
have  been  received  by  M.  Blacas,  the  min- 
ister and  favourite  of  his  sovereign,  to  dis- 
close a  plot  formed  for  the  restoration  of 
Bonaparte ;  but  the  proposal  was  received 
with  contemptuous  silence,  and  treated 
with  a  reprehensible  neglect.  Were  not 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  incontestable,  pos- 
terity would  scarcely  credit  the  assertion, 
that  after  the  return  of  Napoleon,  ^there 
were  found  in  the  bu^u  of  the  Abbe 
Montesquieu,  the  minister  of  the  home  d^ 
partment,  several  successive  communica- 
tions from  Comte  de  Bonthelliers,  prefect 
of  the  department  of  the  Var,  unread,  and 


*  Are  you  fimd  of  the  violet. 
tAh!  well. 


tYet. 
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even  unopened.  The  early  part  of  these 
.  comniinications,  wliich  were  dated  in  the 
month  of  January,  informed  the  minister 
of  the  frequent  departure  and  arrival  of 
suspected  persons  to  and  from  Elha,  and 
the  latter  detailed  the  particulars  of  the 
plot,  with  the  names  of  the  partisans  en- 
gaged in  its  execution.  The  object  of 
these  repeated  despatches  from  the  prefect, 
was  to  obtain  instructions  how  to  proceed, 
and  in  particular  to  reouest  that  an  armed 
force  might  be  despatched  to  the  south,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  conspirators ;  but 
the  Abbe  was  too  intent  upon  restorinff 
Paris  to  her  ancient  place,  as  the  seat  of 
the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  Europe, 
to  suffer  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  this 
grand  pursuit,  by  the  less  attractive  duty 
of  securing  the  crown  of  his  sovereign. 

The  deliberations  of  the  conjrress  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  in  which  Napoleon 
had  begun  to  take  so  deep  an  interest, 
drew  towards  a  close.  The  conduct  of 
the  exile  had  become  the  subject  of  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  M.  Talleyrand,*  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  allied  sovereigns,  aware  at  length 
of  the  folly  of  placing  him  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  were  del  iterating  upon  the  propriety 
of  removing  him  to  a  situation  more  remote 
from  his  family  and  political  connexions, 
and  less  dangerous  to  the  future  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  These  circumstances  served 
to  hasten  the  great  catastrophe,  and  proba^ 
bly  hurried  the  conspirators  into  action 
before  their  plans  were  fully  ripe  for  exe- 
cution. It  is  impossible  to  speak  wiUi 
precision  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  of  the  number  of  its  agents,  but  tne  fact 
was  soon  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
first  step  in  the  enterprise  was  the  invasion 
of  France  by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  its 
ultimate  object  the  possession  of  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom. 

The  plot  formed  against  Louis  XVIII. 
comprehended  two  enterprises.  The  first 
was  to  be  achieved  by  the  landing  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  when  the  universal 
ffood-will  of  the  soldiers,  the  awe  inspired 
hj  his  name  and  character,  and  the  sus- 
picions and  insinuations  spread  widely 
against  the  Bourbons,  together  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  what  the  nation  con- 
sidered as  the  lost  glory  of  France,  were 
certain  to  ensure  him  a  general  good  raeep* 
tion.  A  second  or  subordinate  branch  of 
the  conspiracy,  concerned  the  insurrection 
of  a  bodv  of  troops  under  General  I'Alle- 
mand,  who  were'  quartered  in  the  north- 
eajst  of  France,  and  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  intercepting  the  retreat 

*  Lord  CostlereagVs  speech  in  the  house  of 
,April7,lBlft  I 


J  of  the  king  and  royal  family  from  Paris 
;  and,  seizing  them,  to  detain  them  as  ho»- 
I  tages  at  the  pleasure  of  the  restored  em 
!  peror. 

The  preparations  made  for  the  hazaH- 
ouB  enterprise  which  was  now  prepario? 
to  burst  upon  an  astonished  world,  tonned 
a  striking  contrast,  in  their  extent  and  do- 
ration,  with  the  preparations  made  by  the 
same  personage  some  years  before,  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  One  day's  notice 
was  all  that  was  deemed  necessary,  an! 
the  invading  army,  consisting  only  of  four 
hundred  guards,  two  hundrea  infantry,  one 
hundred  Polish  light  horse,  and  two  hun- 
dred men  of  the  nankin g  corps,  constitut- 
ing an  army  of  nine  hundrea  men,|  em- 
barked on  hoard  the  Inconstant,  of  twentj- 
six  guns ;  L*Etoile  and  La  Caroli^ie  bcm- 
baroes,  and  four  feluccas.  The  orders  to 
embark  were  not  received  till  one  o'clock 
at  noon ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  ot  February,  the.  expedi- 
tion, with  the  emperor  and  his  staff  oo 
board  the  Inconstant,  sail^  from  Porto 
Ferrajo  at  the  signal  of  a  single  gun,  amidit 
the  exclamations  of—"  Parts  ou  la  mort  /*' 
— "  Paris  or  death !" 

The  night  proved  clear  and  fiivoorable, 
and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the  enter- 
prise. Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the  British 
commis8ar]r,  was  in  Italy ;  no  cruisers  ap- 
peared in  sight ;  and  before  the*  dawn  of 
the  followincr  morning,  the  adventurers 
hoped  to  double  the  cape  of  Capraia,  and 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ves- 
sels which  were  known  to  be  cruising  oo 
that  station.  Bi}|  the  wind,  which  was  at 
the  time  of  embarkation  from  the  south, 
and  favourable,  gradually  died  away,  and 
at  break  of  day  on  the  27th,  they  bad  made 
only  six  leagues  of  progress,  and  were  yet 
between  Capraia  and  Elba.  The  night, 
however,  had  not  been  wholly  lost,  for 
during  the  darkness,  the  soldiers  and  the 
crew  had  changed  the  painting  of  the  sides 
of  the  brig,  from  yellow  and  grey  to  black 
and  white,  in  order  to  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  might  meet  the  vessel. 
The  dangler  now  became  imminent;  and 
the  captain  (Chautard),  and  part  of  the 
crew,  advised  and  ureed  the  return  to  Porto 
Ferrajo;  but  Napoleon's  resolution  was 
not  to  be  shaken ;  he  ordered  the  flotilla  to 
continue  its  voyage,  determining,  in  ease 
of  necessity,  to  attack  two  Fnsnck  firi^tes 
and  a  brig,  which  now  appeared  in  sight, 
which,  however,  it  was  thought  would  be 
more  inclined  to  join  than  to  oppose  theio. 
Towsuxls  noon  the  wind  freshened,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  thev  were  off 
Leghorn,  having  escaped  the  iMervatioa 

*  Monileur  of  the  9Sd  of  Mamh,  1815. 
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of  the  cruisers.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  Inconstant  perceived  the  Zephyr, 
Captain  Andrieux,  bearing  down  upon  her, 
ana  made  preparations  for  action ;  at  first, 
it  was  proposed  to  speak  to  the  Zephyr, 
and  require  her  to  raise  the  tricoloured 
standard,  but  it  was  afterwards  thought 
better  to  pass  her  without  being  known, 
and  the  emperor  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
take  off  their  caps,  and  to  conceal  them- 
selves between  the  decks.  More  com- 
pletely to  lull  suspicion.  Captain  Andrieux 
was  hailed  from  tne  Inconstant  by  Lieute- 
nant Taillade,  who  informed  him  that  the 
vessel  was  bound  from  Elba  to  Genoa, 
and  offered  to  undertake  any  commission 
which  Captain  Andrieux  might  have  to 
execute  at  that  place.  This  civility  the 
captain  declined,  and  at  parting  cned — 
"  How's  the  emperor?"  To  which  Na- 
poleon himself  exclaimed — ^•'  Wonderfully 
well !"  and  the  ships,  pursuing  their  op- 
posite course,  dropped  away  from  each 
other.  During  the  night  of  the  27th,  the 
wind  continued  to  increase ;  and  at  day- 
light on  the  38th,  the  coast  of  Provence 
was  in  si^ht.  Before  this  time,  some  un- 
certainty nung  over  the  destination  of  the 
expedition,  but  now  all  doubt  was  remov- 
ed, and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  March,  the  little  fleet  came 
to  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Juan,  near  Antibes, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var. 

In  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  Napoleon, 
whose  spirits  never  forsook  him,  talked 
without  disguise  of  bis  present  attempt, 
of  his  difficulties,  his  means,  and  his  hopes : 
"  In  a  case  like  this,"  said  he, ''  one  must 
think  slowly,  but  act  promptly;  I  have 
long  weighed,  and  most  maturely  consider- 
ed the  project. — ^Fhe  glory  and  the  advan- 
ta^s  we  shall  gain,  if  we  succeed,  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon.  If  we  fail — to  military  men, 
who  have  from  their  infancy  faced  death  in 
so  many  shapes,  the  fate  which  awaits  us 
is  not  terrific ;  we  know,  and  we  despise, 
for  we  have  a  thousand  times  been  exposed 
to  the  worst  that  fate  can  bringr."*  These 
were  nearly  the  last  words  which  he  spoke 
before  bis  little  fleet  came  to  anchor,  and 
they  were  delivered  with  a  more  set  phrase 
than  usual,  as  a  sort  of  final  address  to  the 
companions  of  his  great  enterprise. 

Causing  his  followers  once  more  to  as- 
same  the  tricoloured  cockade,  Napoleon 
disembarked  at  Cannes,  not  far  firom  Fre- 
jus,  which  had  seen  him  land  a  single 
individual,  returned  from  Egypt,  to  con- 
quer a  mighty  empire ;  had  beheld  him  set 
sail,  a  terrified  exile,  to  occupy  the  place 
of  his  banishment;  and  now  again  wit- 


*  NarmiiveorColooelJennanouaki,  commander 
of  the  Polith  Laocen,  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
from  Elba. 
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nessed  his  return,  a  daring  adventurer,  to 
throw  the  dice  once  more  for  a  throne  or  a 
grave. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  aAemoon,  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  troops  was  completed, 
and  Napoleon,  being  himself  the  last  man 
to  quit  the  vessel,  exclaimed  with  exulta- 
tion, as  he  set  his  foot  again  on  the  terri- 
tory of  France—"  Fbila  ie  Congress  des* 
sous*^ — "  The  Congress  is  dissolved ."  Atf 
officer  with  five  and  twenty  men,  was  now 
despatched  to  s^nre  the  batteries  opon  the 
coast,  but  on  approaching  to  Antibes,  the 
detachment  was  seized  by  General  Corsin, 
the  governor  of  that  place,  and  made  pri- 
soners. From  the  time  of  the  disembarka- 
tion, till  the  rising  of  the  moon  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  invading  army  bivou- 
acked on  the  sea  shore,  in  a  vineyard  sur- 
rounded by  olive-trees.  At  that  hour,  the 
emperor,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  advanced  to  Cannes,  passing 
through  Grasse  to  the  village  of  Cerenon, 
at  which  place  they  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  the  2d,  having  already  traversed  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues.  The  reappear- 
ance of  Napoleon  proiduced  a  mingled  sen- 
timent in  the  inhabitants,  of  astonishment, 
fear,  and  joy.  A  scene  of  magical  illusion, 
which  the  pen  labours  in  vain  to  describe, 
everywhere  presented  itself.  Crowds  of 
unreflecting  spectators  hailed  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  eagle ;  and  in  those  very  depart- 
ments where,  not  twelve  months  before, 
Bonaparte  had  been  obliged  to  assume  a 
disguise  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
he  now  marched  openly  and  without  moles- 
tation, at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  overturning 
the  tiirone  of  the  reigning  sovereigrn  of 
France.  This  march  was  rather  a  triumph 
than  an  invasion.  The  population  was 
permitted  to  count  his  feeble  band,  to  ap-  ' 
proach  his  person,  and  to  learn  from  his 
own  mouth  the  object  of  his  enterprise. 
On  the  4th,  Napoleon  dined  at  Digne,  and 
on  the  6th  advanced  to  Gap.  At  this 
place,  two  proclamations,  dictated  by  Na- 
poleon, and  written  on  board  the  Incon- 
stant, during  his  voyage  from  Elba,  were 
printed  and  circulated.  In  these  addresses, 
every  chord  that  vibrated  to  the  national 
feeling  was  struck  upon  by  the  hand  of  a 
master ;  and  every  topic  that  could  arouse 
the  ardour  of  the  anr.y  in  his  support,  or 
withdraw  the  attachments  of  the  people 
from  their  legitimate  sovereign,  was  press-- 
ed  into  the  service  of  the  invader : — 

Proclamation  to  thk  French  PxorLS. 
**  Napoleon,  hf  the  ^ce  of  God  and  the  oomti- 
ttttion  of  the  empire,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
&/C  4ec.  &c« 

"  Bay  qfJiUM,  March  1, 1816. 
**  Frenchmen.'— The  defection  of  the  Duke  of 
Ceitiglione  delivered  up  Lyou  without  defence*. 
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looia  «D€iiii«;  the  army  of  which  I  confided  to 
him  the  oommand.  wai,  by  the  number  of  iui  be(- 
lalioofl,  the  bravery  and  patriotiBm  of  the  troopB 
which  coropoMd  it.  fully  able  to  beat  the  Austrian 
oorpa  oppoMd  to  it,  and  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy's  army,  which  threatened 
P^ria. 

<*The  vicfioriee  of  Champ  Auburt,of  Montmirail, 
of  Chateau  Thierry,  of  Vaucharop,  of  Mormans,  of 
Monteieau.  of  Craone,  of  Rheims,  of  Arcy-eur- 
Aube,  and  of  St  Diner ;  the  rising  of  the  brave 
peasanta  of  Lorraine,  of  Champagne,  of  Alsace,  of 
Franche  Comte,and  ofBourgom;  and  the  position 
which  I  had  taken  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
army,  by  separating  it  from  its  magazines,  from  its 
parks  of  reserve,  fitxn  its  convoys,  and  all  its 
equipages;  had  i^aced  it  in  a  desperate  situation. 
Tlie  French  were  never  on  the  point  of  being 
more  powerful,  and  the  flower  or  the  enemy's 
army  was  lost  without  resource :  it  would  have 
found  its  grave  in  those  vast  countries  which  it 
had  mercilessly  ravaged,  when  the  treason  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  cave  up  the  capital  and  disorgan- 
ised the  army.  The  unexpected  conduct  of  thooe 
two  genemis,  who  betrayed  at  onoe  their  country, 
their  prince,  and  their  benefiu:tor,  changed  the 
destiny  of  the  war.  The  disastrous  situation  of 
the  enemy  was  such,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
affair  whidi  took  place  before  Paris,  it  was  with- 
out ammunition,  on  account  of  tia  sepamtion  from 
its  park  of  reserve. 

**  Under  these  new  and  important  cirourostancea. 
my  heart  was  rent,  but  my  soul  remained  un- 
shaken. I  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 1  exiled  myself  on  a  n>ck  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.  My  life  was,  and  ought  to  be,  stUl  use. 
fill  to  you.  1  did  not  permit  the  great  number  of 
citizens,  who  wished  to  accompany  me,  to  par- 
take my  lot  I  thought  their  presence  useful  to 
France;  and  I  took  with  me  only  a  handful  of 
biave  men,  neoeaMry  for  my  guard. 

«*  Raiaed  to  the  throne  by  your  choice,  all  that 
has  been  done  without  you  is  illegitimate.  For 
twenty-five  yeaiv,  France  has  had  new  interests, 
new  institutions,  and  new  glory,  which  could  be 
secured  only  bv  a  national  government,  and  by  a 
dynasty  createa  under  these  new  circumstances. 
A  prince  who  diould  reign  over  you,  who  should 
be  seated  on  my  throne  by  the  power  of  those 
very  armies  which  ravaged  our  territory,  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  aupport  himself  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  feudal  law :  he  would  not  be  able  to  re*. 
cover  the  honour  and  the  rights  of  mora  than  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  for  twenty-five  years,  have  condemned 
them  in  all  our  nauonal  assemblies.  Your  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  your  consequence  abroad, 
would  be  kist  for  ever. 

*< Frenchmen!  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  com- 
plaints and  your  wishes;  you  demanded  that 
{^vemment  of  your  choice  which  alone  was  legi- 
timate. Tou  accused  my  long  slumber ;  you  re- 
proached me  for  sacrificing  to  my  ropose  the  groat 
mtereati  of  the  country. 

*<I  have  crossed  the  seas  in  the midat of  danger 
of  every  kind :  1  arrive  among  you  to  resume  my 
rights,  which  aro  your^  All  that  individuals  have 
done,  written,  or  said,  since  the  capturo  of  Ptaris,  I 
will  be  for  ever  icnorant  of:  it  shall  not  at  all  in- 
fluence the  reool  Motions  which  I  praaerve  of  the 
important  services  which  they  have  performed. 
Thera  aro  circumstances  of  such  a  future  as  to  be 
hove  human  oiganixation. 
*«  Frenchmen !  There  is  no  nation,  however 
small  it  may  be,  which  has  not  had  the  right,  and 
which  may  not  withdraw  itself  fhmi  the  disgrace 
3f  obeying,  a  prince  imposed  on  it  by  an  enemy 


momentarily  victorious.    When  Chsilca  VU.  re- 1 
entered  Paris,  and    overthrew  the    epbeiaeral 
throne  of  Henry  V.  he  acknowledced  that  he  held 
his  throne  from  the  valour  of  hia  heroca,  not  froa 
a  Prince  Regent  of  England. 

•*  It  is  thiw  that  to  you  alone,  and  to  die  hcava 
men  of  the  army,  I  account  it,  and  ahall  alwsfs 
account  it,  my  glory,  to  owe  every  thing. 
« By  the  Emperor,      (Signed)       Hatouds.     I 
••The  grand-marahal  performing  the  functioai  | 
of  nugor-generai  of  the  grand  army. 

(Signed)       Coairr  BoTBAiia'' 

To  TBK  Armt.  I 

•«  Napolbon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  oantt* 

tution  of  the  empire,  Emperor  of  the  Freedi, 

d(C>  dtc*  &c  I 

"  Gul/i^Jmm,  Monk  h  ISO.     \ 

**  Soldiers  !^We  were  net  oonqfiMred:  two  iMi  . 
raiaed  from  our  ranka  beinyvd  our  Innrek,  thsir  ' 
country,  their  prince,  their  benefactor. 

*'TtKMe  whom  during  twenty-five  yean  «• 
have  seen  Iravening  all  Europe  to  raiae  up  ens- 
mies  against  us ;  who  have  passed  their  Kveaa 
fighting  against  us  in  the  rsnis  of  foraign  anaies; 
cursing  our  fine  France ;  shall  they  pretend  is 
command  and  control  our  eagles,  on  which  thaj 
9kf  Shall  w«  endors 


have  not  dared  ever  to  look? 
that  they  should  inherit  the  fruits  of  our  gloR* 
ous  labours— that  they  should  clothe  theBaaeivfi 
with  our  honours  and  our  gooda—that  tfaeyshoold 
calumniate  our  glory?  If  their  reign  stall  ca» 
tinue,  all  would  be  lost,  even  the  memory  of  those 
immortal  days.  With  what  fury  do  they  perveit 
their  very  nature !  They  seek  to  poisoii  wiiat  ifas 
world  admires ;  and  if  there  still  reoMin  any  ds- 
fenden  of  our  glory,  it  is  among  thoae  verv  enB> 
mies  whom  we  have  fought  on  the  field  of  battle. 

'* Soldien !  in  my  exile  I  heard  yoor  voice:  I 
have  arrived  throuffh  all  obstacles  and  all  perils; 
your  general,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  choiee 
of  the  people,  and  educated  under  your  hannen^ 
is  restored  to  you ;  come  and  join  him. 

*'  Tear  down  those  colours  which  the  nation  kss 
proscribed,  and  which  for  twenty-five  years  served 
as  a  rallying  signal  to  all  the  enemies  of  France: 
mount  the  cockade  tricolour :  you  bore  it  in  the 
days  of  our  greatness. 

*"  We  must  forget  that  we  have  been  masicis 
of  nations ;  but  we  must  not  snflfer  any  to  inte^ 
meddle  in  our  afiairs. 

*'Who  shall  presume  to  be  master  over  usf 
Who  would  have  the  power?  Recover  those 
eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Ausierittz.  st 
Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  at  Todela,  at  Eek> 
muhl,  at  Essling,  at  Wagram,  at  Smolensko,  at 
Moscow,  at  Lutzen,  at  Vurken.  at  Montnuiait 
Do  you  think  that  the  handful  of  Frenchmen  «bo 
are  now  so  arrogant,  will  endure  to  kwk  on  them  ? 
They  shall  return  whence  they  came,  and  there 
if  they  please  they  shall  reign  as  they  pretet«l  lo 
have  reigned  during  nineteen  yeara.  Your  pns- 
sessions,  your  rank,  your  alory.  the  possession*,  ihe 
rank,  the  glory  of  yokir  chilaron.  have  no  frrrater 
enemies  thui  those  princes  whom  fbreignert  hsve 
imposed  upon  us ;  they  are  the  enemies  of  our 
glory,  because  the  recital  of  so  many  heroir  sc^ 
tions,  which  have  glorified  the  people  of  Frsnos 
fighting  against  them,  to  withdraw  themsehei 
from  their  yoke,  is  their  condemnation. 

«  The  veterans  of  the  armies  of  die  Sambre  and 
the  Meuee,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  E^pt  of  the 
Weat,  of  the  grand  army,  are  allhumibated :  their 
honourable  wounds  are  disgraced ;  their  succvsset 
were  crimes ;  those  heroes  were  rebels,  if,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  people  protend,  the  leginraat 
I  sovereigns  were  in  the  midst  of  the  foreign  arnica 
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-  Hoaoms,  rewaids,  affection  are  given  to  tlioM 
who  have  aerved  egBUWt  the  country  end  us. 

*•  Soldiers!  come  and  range  yonnelves  under 
Ihe  standards  of  your  chief;  nis  existence  is  ooin- 
poeed  only  of  youis;  his  rigfati  ere  those  only  of 
the  people  and  yours ;  his  intersst,  his  honour, 
his  glory,  are  no  other  than  your  interest,  vour 
honour*  and  your  glory.  Victoiy  shall  maroi  at 
the  charge-step :  the  eagle,  with  the  nationai  co- 
loura,  ahall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the 
towera  of  Notre-Dame.  Then,  you  will  be  able 
to  show  your  scars  with  honour ;  then,  you  will 
be  aUe  to  glory  in  what  you  have  done;  you 
will  be  the  dehversrs  of  the  country.  In  whit 
M  mge,  aurroimded  and  esteemed  by  your  fellow- 
dtixenB,  they  will  hear  with  respcKSt  while  you 
recount  your  high  deeds ;  you  will  be  able  to  say 
with  pride— ^  And  I,  too,  was  part  of  that  ^rand 
army,  which  entered  twice  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
those  of  Room,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of  Moscow ; 
and  which  delivered  Puis  from  the  ibul^  blot 
which  treason  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
Imprinted  on  it' 

•*  Honouied  be  those  b^ve  soldien,  the  gloiy 
of  the  country  i  and  eternal  shame  to  those  guilty 
Frenchmen,  in  whatever  rank  fortune  caused 
them  to  be  bom,  who  fought  for  twenty-flve 
year*  with  the  foreigner,  to  tear  the  bosom  of  the 

^By  the  Smperor,    (Sisned)     Napolbon. 
••The  gnmd-maiahal  performing  theibnetiou 
oi  m^or-general  of  the  grand  army. 

(Signed)  Bemtkasd:* 

Five  days  after  the  debarkation,  General 
Cambronne,  with  a  small  adTaneed-goard 
of  forty  men,  met  the  advanced-guard  of 
a  division  of  six  thousand  men  at  Mure, 
coining  from  Orenoble  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  emperor.  Cambronne,  aware 
of  the  weakness  of  his  force,  demanded  a 
parley,  hot,  though  all  communication  was 
refused,  the  royal  troops  fell  back  three 
leagues,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  pass. 
Undismayed  by  the  threatened  resistance 
of  a  force  amounting  to  eight  hundred 
men,  Napoleon  advanced,  followed  by 
about  fifty  of  his  grenadiers  with  arms  re- 
▼ersed.  Advancing  to  the  right  of  the 
battalion,  which  appeared  only  to  be  wait- 
ing the  command  ot  its  officer  to  fire  upon 
him,  he  threw  open  his  outer  coat,  and 

5 resenting  his  breast,  exclaimed : — ^**  Sol- 
iers,  you  have  been  told  that  I  fear  death ; 
if  there  be  among  you  one  soldier  who 
would  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  plunge 
bis  bayonet  into  his  bosom !"  The  effect 
vras  instantaneous ;  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
were  hurled  to  the  ground ;  the  guard  and 
ihe  soldiers  embraced  each  other ;  and  the 
air  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Fitfe  PEm- 
pereurj*^  Napoleon  had  thus  placed  his 
life  and  his  destinies  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  and  the  experiment  proved  that  their 
attachment  remained  unaltered.  The  tri- 
coloured  cockade  was  soon  assumed  by 
the  new  reinforcements,  who  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  imperial  eagles  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  Elbese  army,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  populace.    On  the  way 


to  Grenoble,  Colonel  Charles  Labedoyere, 
who  had  lately  received  his  appointment 
from  the  king,  accomjpanied  by  the  deco- 
ration of  the  legion  ot  honour,  arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  4th  regiment  of  hussars, 
carrying  an  eagle,  and  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  emperor.  The  garrison  of  Grenoble 
had  been  au^ented  by  a  part  of  the  7th 
and  llUi  re^ments  of  the  line,  sent  fro  at ' 
Chamberri,  and  selected  for  this  service 
because  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
emperor's  person,  and  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, be  proof*  against  all  seduction. 
General  Marehand,  3ie  commander  of  the 
place,  was  faithful  to  ^e  king,  and  had 
placed  his  whole  force  on  the  ramparts, 
with  the  cannon  loaded,  and  the  matches 
lighted;  but  the  cannoniers,  instead  of 
firing  as  they  were  ordered,  extinguished 
their  matches,  and  joined  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants  in  attempts  to  beat  down 
the  gates  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  tiie 
invaders.*  The  mayor  and  civil  authori- 
ties now  presented  themselves,  and  offered 
their  services  to  conduct  the  emperor  to 
the  Government-House;  but  he  walked 
into  a  hotel  kept  by  an  old  soldier  of  the 
guard,  and  was  for  some  time  completely 
lost  to  his  staff,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
who  were  thronging^  about  him  in  every 
direction.  During  this  period,  the  gates 
of  Bonne,  of  which  General  Marehand  had 
taken  tibe  key,  were  brought  and  laid  under 
the  window  of  the  inn,  by  a  vast  body  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  exclaimed— '♦Napo- 
leon, we  could  not  offer  yon  the  keys  of 
your  good  town  of  Grenoble,  but  here  are 
the  gates."  General  Marehand  who  bad 
been  arrested  by  the  seditions  S(^iery, 
was  now  brought  before  him.  Indignant 
at  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
this  gallant  offleer,  Napoleon  ordered  him 
to  be  immediately  released,  and  pressed 
him  to  reassume  the  command  of  the 
town;  "1  may  appeal  to  yountelfi*'  re- 
plied the  general^  "  that  I  once  served  yon 
faithfully :  your  abdication  released  me 
from  my  allegiance  to  you,  and  I  have 
since  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Bouibons  ;  here 
is  my  sword,  1  can  submit  to  become  a 
prisoner,  but  I  can  never  be  a  traitor." 


•  A  medal  was  struck  at  the  mint  in  Paris  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  to  France,  commemoranve  of 
the  events  now  under  review ;  on  the  obverM  of 
whieh  is  exhibited  the  flishtof  the  imperial  esg^e 
fioro  Elba  to  the  coast  of  Provence ;  nnd  on  ihe 
reverw  the  reception  given  to  the  emperor  by  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  of  France.  The  second  re- 
storatian  of  the  Bourbons  oonsianed  to  destruction 
the  dies  fiom  which  were  produced  this  perrom- 
fication  of  mie  of  the  most  eitraordinBry  psBssaes 
in  history;  and  already  theie  medals  have  be- 
come so  scarce,  that  an  impression  on  bronze,  not 
Intrinsically  worth  five  shillings,  is  valued  by  the 
dealeis  at  twenty  timca  that 
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**Take  back  your  sword,  general/'  said 
Napoleon,  "  you  have  hitherto  used  it  like 
a  true  soldier,  and  I  respect  you  too  much 
to  urge  you  to  use  it  in  any  way  which 
your  conscience  would  disapprove.  You 
■re' at  liberty  to  depart." 

The  next  day,  the  garrison  of  Grenoble 
with  Napoleon  at  the  head,  marched  to- 
wards Lyons,  having  hoisted  their  trico- 
loured  cockades,  which  were  found  sewed 
in  the  bottom  of  their  knapsacks,  and 
which  they  presented  to  the  emperor,  ex- 
claiming, **  Fhe^  are  the  same  which  we 
wore  at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo."  The 
defection  of  the  garrison  of  Qjrenoble  had 
placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head  sf  a  well  ap- 
pointed army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and 
the  disposition  which  had  been  shown  to- 
wards him,  assured  him  of  the  affection 
and  co-operation  of  all  who  nlight  be  sent 
to  oppose  his  march.  Napoleon  now  eot 
into  an  open  carriage,  which  genenJIy 
went  at  a  foot  pace,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  impeded  in  his  route  by  the  crowds 
who  pressed  by  his  side  and  loaded  it  with 
flowers  and  congratulatory  addresses  or 
petitions.  The  carriage  was  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  few  hussars,  and  at  others  was 
without  a  single  guard,  and  frequently  two 
or  three  leagues  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  troops. 

The  utmost  celerity,  courage,  and  ad- 
dress, on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  might  have 
fiiiled  to  re-establish  the  imperial  throne, 
had  there  not  been  an  excess  of  delay,  im- 
becility, and  weakness,  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  Louis.  It  was  not  till  the  5th  of 
March,  that  the  debarkation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Juan  was  known  at  the  Tuileries ;  and  the 
annunciation  of  this  appallinff  fact  was  not 
made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  till  the 
7th,  when  the  Moniteur  contained  a  procla- 
ination  conveninjg;  the  chambers,  and  an  or- 
dinance of  the  king,  denouncing  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  adherents  as  traitors,  and 
authorizing  all  the  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities, or  even  private  citizens,  to  bring 
him  before  a  council  of  war,  which,  on 
proof  of  his  identitj^,  was  to  punish  him 
with  death.  The  first  impression  of  the 
court  was  a  mingled  feeling  of  astonish- 
naent  and  contempt;  but  when  the  reoort 
'if  every  succeeding  day  proved  that  Na- 
poleon advanced  without  resistance,  and 
that  his  army,  like  the  dreadful  avalanche 
of  the  Alps,  increased  at  every  step— that 
every  town  which  he  approached,  exulting- 
ly  opened  to  him  its  gates,  and  that  the  peo- 


ple too  frequently  united  with  the  soldiers 
m  acknowledginflr  him  as  the  new  roaster 
of  France,  ridicule  gave  way  to  serious  re- 
flection, and  reflection  to  alarm.  Monsieur, 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Count  Da- 
mas,  set  out  without  delay  for  Lyons ;  and 


the  Duke  of  Angooleme  was  ordered  u 
proceed  from  Bourdeaux  to  Nismes.  The 
municipal  body  of  Paris  assembled  and 
voted  an  address  to  the  kin?,  and  ibf  i> 
habitants  professed  an  attachment  to  tlK^ 
Bourbon  race,  which  death  itself  could 
alone  dissolve.  That  these  loyal  seoti- 
ments  might  not  be  suffered  to  evaporate 
in  mere  professions,  registers  were  oppopd 
in  the  difierent  districts  of  the  metropolis 
for  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and  in  Ipss 
than  three  days  the  numbers  were  swelled 
to  fortv  thousand  men !  On  the  8th,  sixtr- 
nine  deputies  met  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
summons ;  and  on  the  following  day,  wbfa 
the  peers  assembled,  both  chambers  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  addresses,  abound- 
ing with  assurances  of  lovalty  and  personal 
devotion.  Marshal  Soult,  whose  attach- 
ment to  his  old  master  began  now  to  h^ 
strongly  suspected,  resigned  his  office  on 
the  11th,  and  Marshal  Clarke,  Duke  of 
Feltre,  succeeded  to  the  war  department 
Prom  every  part  of  the  country,  the  depu- 
ties, on  their  arrival  in  Paris,  brought  the 
most  consolatory  accounts  of  the  spirit  of 
the  departments,  and  the  army  of  the  usor- 
per  was  stated,  on  official  authority,  to  bf 
reduced  to  four  thousand  men.  Even  the 
king's  ministers  contributed  to  the  popalar 
delusibn,  and  three  days  after  Monsieor 
had  been  driven  from  Lyons,  the  Duke  of 
Feltre,  the  new  minister  of  war,  concluded 
a  speech  full  of  cheering  prospects,  bv  as- 
sunng  the  peers  of  France,  that  all  the 
accounts  from  the  army  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. Of  one  portion  of  the  army, 
indeed,  this  assurance  was  true,  for  Colonel 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  who  had  attempted 
to  seduce  the  regiment  of  royal  chasseuif 
from  their  duty,  and  to  lead  ibem  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Lyons  to  join  their  former 
master,  was  defeated  in  his  intention  by 
the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
seek  his  own  safety  in  night. 

On  the  9th,  Napoleon  siept  at  Bourgoin  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  Monsieur,  the  Dake 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Count  Damas,  arrired 
at  Lyons,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mar- 
shal Macdonald.  llieir  first  care  was  to 
assemble  the  national  guard,  reinforce  the 
nirrison,  and  barricade  the  bridges  of  the 
Rhone.  The  efforts  of  the  Due  d'Artois 
to  attach  the  soldiery  and  the  people  to  the 
royal  cause,  were  totally  unavailing;  his 
kindness  and  his  caresses  were  received 
in  silence,  or  rudely  repulsed,  l^e  sol- 
diers drew  back,  even  from  the  proffered 
hand  of  their  royal  |reneral,  who  asked 
them,  in  accents  of  gnef,  **•  What  he  bad 
done  <o  lose,  and  what  he  could  do  to  re* 
gain,  their  favour!**  The  advanced  guard 
of  Napoleon's  army  reached  the  suburb  of 
La  Guilloterie  on  die  10th,  when  Marshal 
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Macdonald,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  two  battalions  of  infantry,  proceeded 
against  them.  On  crossing  the  bridge  Uiat 
led  to  the  suburb,  they  were  met  by  a  re- 
eonnoitrin?  party  of  the  4th  hussars,  which 
had  joined  Napoleon  at  Grenoble;  the 
troops  on  each  side  rashed  forward-^not 
to  fight,  but  to  embrace.  Macdonald  pre- 
cipitated himself  among  them;  but  his 
menaces  and  his  entreaties  were  alike  un- 
heard ;  the  king's  troops,  forgetful  of  their 
allegriance,  joined  in  casting  the  barricades 
into  the  Rhone,  and  ranged  themselves  un- 
der the  standard  of  the  invader.  It  was 
now  evident  that  all  was  lost ;  the  prince 
and  the  marshal  retired  from  the  town,  and 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  emperor 
made  his  triumphal  entry  mto  the  second 
city  io  France.  The  next  morning,  Napo- 
leon reviewed  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the 
mounted  national  guard,  composed  chiefly 
of  Lyonnais  nobles,  who,  after  a  thousand 
protestations  of  devotion,  in  the  morning 
of  the  preceding  day,  had  suffered  Mon- 
sieur to  quit  the  city  in  the  evening,  at- 
tended only  by  a  single  dragoon.  'Phese 
faithless  servants  of  the  Bourbons,  con- 
ceiving that  they  had  recommended  them- 
selves to  the  emperor  by  the  dereliction  of 
their  duty  towards  the  rival  family,  solicit- 
ed permission  to  form  his  body  guard.  Na- 
poleon's answer  to  this  application  forms 
one  of  the  extraordinary  traits  of  charac- 
ter, which  distinguish,  and  are  recorded  of, 
his  progress  to  the  capital :  **  Your  con- 
duct towards  the  Comte  d'Artois,"  replied 
he,  ^*  tells  me  how  you  would  behave  to 
me,  in  case  of  a  reverse.  I  thank  you  for 
your  offer^bnt  you  will  return  immedi- 
ately to  your  homes."  To  complete  this 
act  of  ma^animity,  the  dragoon  who  had 
accompanied  the  prince  was  rewarded  with 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  on  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Paris.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Napoleon  said  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, "  We  should  forget  that  we  have 
been  masters  of  nations — ^my  rights  are 
those  of  the  people  alone— of  all  that  in- 
dividuals have  done,  written,  or  said,  since 
the  taking  of  Paris,  I  shall  for  ever  remain 
ignorant." 

At  Lyons,  Napoleon  remained  till  the 
13th,  and  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
dated  from  that  city  a  number  of  decrees, 
in  which  he  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
and  considered  himself  as  again  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.*     During  his  stay  at 


*  SubBtanco  of  the  Decrees  inued  by  Napoleon  at 
Lyons,  on  the  13ih  of  March,  1815. 
All  the  changes  effected  in  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion and  other  tribunals,  are  declared  null  and 
void. 

All  emigrants,  who  have  entered  the  French 
service  since  the  14th  of  April,  are  removed,  and 
deprived  of  their  new  honours. 
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Lyons,  he  mixed  with  the  people  in  the 
streets,  and  in  their  public  assemnlies,  with 
the  same  unsnspicioos  confidence  which 
had  marked  his  former  progress,  and  which 
was  not  less  apparent  in  his  further  ad- 
vance to  the  capital.  Ma^on,  Autun,  and 
Avalon,  each,  on  successive  days,  wit- 
nessed and  contributed  to  his  triumphant 
progress;  and  on  the  17th  he  arrived  at 
Auxerre. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  daily  increase  of  his  army,  served  to 
awaken  the  court  of  Louis  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger ;  and  preparations  were  made 
to  collect  a  formidable  army  at  Melun,  be- 
tween Fontainebleau  and  Paris,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  invaders  in  front ;  while' 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  Lons-le-Saulnier,  where  an  army  was 
stationed  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand 
men,  was  directed  to  fall  upon  his  rear. 
This  officer,  in  an  effusion  or  loyalty,  had 
repaired  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  9th,  and  be- 
sought his  sovereign  to  employ  him  in  the 
**  impious  war,  wagred  against  his  throne  by 
the  brigand  arrived  from  the  island  of  El- 
ba;" and  half  drawin?  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  he  pled^d  himself,  on  forfeiture 
of  his  head,  to  bring  the  invader  to  Paris 
dead  or  alive ;  adding,  ^*  that  he  deserved 
to  be  brought  in  an  iron  cage."    The  vio- 


The  White  Cockade,  the  Decorau'on  of  the  Lilv, 
and  the  orders  of  Sl  Louis,  St.  Esprit,  and  St. 
Michael,  are  abolished. 

The  national  Cockade  and  the  Tri-ooloured 
Standard  to  be  hoisted  in  all  places. 

The  Imperial  Guard  is  re-established  in  all  ita 
functions,  and  is  to  be  recruited  by  men  who  have 
been  not  leas  than  twelve  years  m  the  service. 

The  Swiss  guard  is  suppressed,  and  exiled  twen- 
ty leagues  from  Paris. 

Ail  the  household  troops  of  the  King  are  sup- 
pressed. All  the  property  appertaining  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  is  sequestrated. 

All  the  property  of  the  emigrants  restored  since . 
the  first  or  April,  and  which  may  militate  against 
the  national  interest,  is  sequestrated. 

The  two  Chambers  of  the  Peers  and  Deputies 
are  dissolved,  and  the  Membera  are  forthwith  to 
return  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  to  be 
enforced.    All  feudal  titles  are  suppressed. 

National  rewards  will  be  decreed  to  thoee  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  war  or  in  the  arts  and 


All  the  emigrants  who  have  entered  France 
since  tlie  1st  of  January,  1814,  are  commanded  to 
leave  the  empire. 

All  promouons  in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  con- 
ferred by  Louis,  are  null  and  of  no  effect,  unless 
they  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who  deserve  well 
of  their  country.  .     .     • 

The  change  in  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  is  null  and  of  no  effect.  All  its  privi- 
leges are  re-established. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  are  convoked  to  meet 
at  Piris,  in  May  next,  m  an  Assembly  extraord.- 
nary  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  to  new  model  the 
Constitution,  accoiuing  to  the  interests  and  will 
of  the  nation ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  the 
Coronation  of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 
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lence  of  the  manhal*fl  zeal,  which  ought 
rather  to  have  excited  sospicion  than  con- 
ciliated confidence,  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  on  the  i2th, 
while  the  emperor  was  jet  at  Lyons,  he 
arrived  at  Lons-le-Saulnier.  HaTing  as- 
sembled his  staff,  and  harangued  them  in 
favour  of  the  royal  cause,  wiSi  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  character,  a  large  majority  of 
the  officers  maintained  a  cold  and  obstinate 
silence ;  but  it  was  easy  to  trace  on  their 
clouded  brows  their  determination  to  en- 
rol themselves  under  the  imperial  eagle ; 
others,  discontented,  yet  irresolute,  waver* 
ed  between  their  inclinations  and  their 
oaths ;  and  a  small  number  repeated  their 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  rojal  cause. 
During  the  night,  some  emissaries  of  Bo- 
naparte arrived,  and  were  introduced  to 
Marshal  Ney.  They  delivered  to  him  let- 
ters from  Marshal  Bertrand,  which  painted 
in  the  most  gloomy  colours  the  hopeless 
situation  of  the  king,  and  the  certainty  of 
Napoleon's  success.  They  assured  him, 
that  the  emperor  had  concerted  this  enter- 
prise with  Austria,  through  the  mediation 
of  General  Koller — ^that  the  empress  and 
her  son  were  already  on  their  road  to  Pa- 
ris—that England  had  connived  at  Napo- 
leon's escape-— and  that  Murat  advanced 
triumphantly  on  the  side  of  Italy,  to  assist 
in  the  re-erection  of  the  imperial  throne. 
It  was  added,  that  Napoleon  had  for  ever 
renounced  his  projects  of  ambitious  gov- 
ernment and  universal  dominion,  and  wish- 
ed now  to  reign  for  the  happiness  of  t>Vance 
alone.  The  marshal  was  shaken ;  his 
country,  in  the  person  of  the  king,  had  ex- 
acted an  oath  of  fidelity ;  his  country  in  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  absolved  him  from 
nis  allegiance.  This  sophism  led  him 
astray,  and  he  determined  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  the  partiaans  of  Napoleon.  This 
flagitious  act  of  nerfidy,  wnich  will  con- 
sign the  name  of  Ney  to  the  execration  of 
posterity,  was  consummated  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  issued  by  the  marshal 
from  his  head  quarters  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
on  the  13th  of  March: — 

Opftckrs  and  SoLDiaRs.'  The  csum  of  the 
Bourboni  is  for  ever  lost  The  lecitimate  dynastf 
which  the  French  nation  adopied,  m  about  to  re- 
ascend  the  throne.  To  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
oar  Rovereign,  it  alone  belongs,  to  reign  over  our 
fine  country.— Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  us, 
whether  the  noUesse  of  the  Bourbons  again  ei* 
patriate  themselves,  or  consent  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  us  f  The  sacred  cause  oriiberty  and  of 
our  independence  will  no  longer  suffer  under 
their  fatal  influence.  They  wishe«*  io  desrede 
our  milimry  jglory :  but  tliey  hsva  t)een  deceived. 
That  glory  is  the  fruit  of  attempts  too  noble  to 
pennit  us  ever  to  L  ye  its  remembrance.— Sol- 
diers !  Those  times  are  gone  by,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  governed  by  the  suflbcation  of  their 
nghta;  at  length,  liber^  triumphs,  and  Napoleon, 


our  aurot  emperor,  is  about  to  oonfina  it  (i 
ever.  Hereafter,  ahall  that  noble  caoee  be  ocji 
and  that  of  all  Frenchmen !  A  truth  so  gniid 
most  penetrate  the  hearts  of  those  brave  nn 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  oonnand^— Sokfisn 
I  have  often  led  you  to  vietoiy ;  now  I  1c«d  vm 
to  join  that  immortal  phalanx  with  which  the  £• 
peror  Napoleon  approaches  Fsris.  and  which  «:  i 
be  here  within  a  few  days ;  then  our  hopes  and  ma 
happiness  will  be  for  ever  realized. —  Vm  flm 
pereurr 

The  day  on  which  the  aboTS  proelasa- 
tion  appeared,  the  army  under  Maishl 
Ney  quitted  Lons-le-Saulnier,  and  on  tk 
17th  united  ^emselvee  with  the  imperia] 
troops  at  Auxerre. — From  Auxerre,  Napo- 
leon advanced  to  Fontaineblean,  and  cd 
the  morning  of  the  20th  he  reyiewed  a  re- 
giment of  lancers,  in  that  coartryaid  in 
which,  eleven  months  before,  he  had  bid 
adieu  to  his  army  and  to  France.   At  sereo 
o'clock,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  king 
had  left  Paris  at  one  o'clock  in  the  moro- 
ing  of  that  day,  and  at  mid-day  his  rac- 
cesser    quitted    Fontainebleaa,   with  the 
determination  to  occupy  the  vacant  throoe. 
In  addition  to  the  troops  of  Elba,  Grenoble, 
Lyons,  and  Lons-le-Saulnier,  Napoleoa"? 
force  had  been  swelled  by  a  large  body  of 
officers  of  every  rank,  who  since  his  entry 
into  Grenoble,  had  from  all  quarters  jomed 
the  old  guard,  and  formed  themselves  into 
''  a  sacred  battalion."    The  decisive  mo- 
ment was  now  approaching,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Bourbons  the  rencontre  was  ex- 
pected on  the  declining  plains  of  Meliu, 
where  the  national  gnara  o^  one  hundred 
thousand  men  under  the  Due  de  Berri,  with 
Marshal    Macdonald    as    his    lieutenaoi, 
were  drawn  up  en  tiaget^  in  three  lines; 
the  intervals  and  the  flai^  armed  with 
batteries,  and  the  centre  occupying  the 
road  to  Paris.     An  awful  silence,  brokee 
(mly  at  intervals  by  peals  of  martial  maaic. 
intended  to  confirm  tne  loj^Jty  of  the  royal 
troops,  by  repeating  the  airs,  ^^Hatri  (j^ 
<re,'^  and  '^La  BeUt  Gabrieik,'^  or  by  the 
voice  of  the  commanders,  and  the  march 
of  the  divisions  to  their  appointed  groood, 
pervaded  the  king's  army.    AJl  was  anx- 
ious expectation.    On   the  side  of  Foo- 
tainebleau,  no  sound  as  of  an  army  rush- 
ing to  battle  was  heard.    If  the  enemy 
advanced,  he  evidently  moved  in  silence, 
and  the  hope  began  to  prevail,  that  his 
courage  had  failed  him,  and  that  he  had  re> 
treated  during  the  night.    At  length,  a 
lig'ht  trampling  of  horses  became  audible. 
An  open  carriage,  attended  by  a  few  bas- 
sars  and  dragoons,  appeared  on  the  skirts 
of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  it  drove 
down  the  hill  with  the  rapidity  of  light* 
ning,  and  reached  the  advanced  posts  be> 
fore  the  surprise  occasioned  by  its  appea^ 
ance  had  subsided — **  Five  PEmpenmr ."" 
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bunt  from  the  utonUhed  soldiery — ^'  Aa- 
poUan — NapoUon  U  grand  /*'  spread  from 
rank  to  rank ;  for,  bareheadeo,  Bertrand 
seated  at  his  ri^ht  and  Drouet  at  his  left. 
Napoleon  continued  his  coarse,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  opening  ranks  of  the  royal 
army,  reached  Paris  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  reascended  the  throne  of  the 
French  empire. 

*'  The  journey  of  Bonaparte,*'  it  has 
been  well  obserred,  "  from  Cannes  to  Pa- 
ris, is  without  parallel  in  history,  and  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  probable  fiction. 
Every  soldier  sent  against  him  joitied  his 
force.  Where  resistance  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  be  threatened,  it  was  disarmed 
by  the  sound  of  his  Toioe.  The  ascendant 
of  a  Tietorious  leader  over  soldiers;  the 
talent  of  moTin^  armed  multitudes  by  a 
word  ;  the  inextmguishable  attachment  of 
an  army  to  him  in  whom  glory  is  concen- 
trated and  embodied ;  were  never  before 
so  brilliantly  and  tremendously  exempli- 
fied. Civilized  society  was  never  before  so 
terribly  warned  of  the  force  of  those  mili- 
tary virtues,  which  are  the  greatest  of 
civil  vices.  lo  twenty  days  he  found  him- 
self quietly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France, 
without  having  spilled  a  drop  of  blood. 
The  change  had  no  resemblance  to  a  re- 
volution in  a  European  country,  where 
great  bodies  of  men  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  authority,  and  where  every 
bodv  takes  some  interest  for  or  against  poli- 
tical mutation.  It  had  nothing  of  the  vio- 
lence of  popular  revolt.  It  was  a  bloodless 
and  orderly  military  sedition.  In  the  levity 
with  which  authority  was  transferred,  it 
bore  some  resemblance  to  an  oriental  revo- 
lution;  but  the  total  absence  of  those  great 
characteristic  features,  the  murder  or  im- 
prisonment of  princes,  destroys  the  like- 
ness. It  is,  in  short,  an  event  of  which 
the  scene  could  have  been  laid,  by  a  ro- 
mance writer  bold  enough  to  have  ima- 
gined it,  in  no  other  time  and  country  than 
France  in  the  year  1815."» 

Before  the  departure  of  the  king,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  since, 
from  the  defection  of  part  of  we  army,  he 
could  not  defend  his  capital,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  some  distance  to  collect  forces,  and 
would  soon  return  into  the  midst  of  his 
people,  to  whom  he  would  once  more  bring 
peace  and  happiness. f     Of  all  the  armies 


*  Edinburgh  Review. 

t  Proclamation. 
«  Louw>  by  the  gmoe  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  to  oar  tmsty  and  well-beloved  the 
peers  of  France,  and  the  deputies  of  deport- 
ments;— 

**  Divine  Providence,  who  recalled  us  to  the 
throne  of  our  fathert,  now  permits  that  the  throne 
fhouki  be  shaken  by  the  defection  of  a  nart  of  the 


of  France,  the  household  troops  alone, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, accompanied  their  fugitive  sovereign. 
Alonff  the  whole  line  of  hu  retreat,  which 
was  directed  first  to  Abbeville,  and  after- 
wards to  Lisle,  he  was  attended  by  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  but  in  none  of 
the  numerous  places  on  his  route  were  the 
feelings  in  his  favour  sufficiently  ardent  to 
arouse  his  subjects  to  arms.  At  Ghent,  to 
which  he  finally  retired,  he  was  almost 
daily  joined  by  officers  from  France,  and 
nunibers  of  the  most  distinguished  emi- 
grants evinced  their  unalterable  attach- 
ment, by  again  identifying  their  fate  with 
their  soveieign^s.  The  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme  was  at  Bourdeaux,  where  the  same 
interest  which  had  led  to  the  surrender  of 
that  city  twelve  months  before,  warmly 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  resistance ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  Genera]  Clausel,  a  division  arose  among 
the  inhabitants ;  and  after  some  blood  shea, 
the  duchess,  who  had  displayed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  heroine,  was  obliged  to  ouit  the 
country,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  sne  em- 
barked on  board  an  English  frigate  for 
Spain.  The  duke,  her  husband,  less  for- 
tunate, had  collected  a  body  of  partizans, 
and  held  possession  for  several  days  of 
Montpelier  and  Nismes ;  but  on  the  11  th 
of  April  he  was  surrounded  by  the  impe- 


armed  force  who  had  sworn  to  defend  it.  We 
might  avail  ourselves  of  the  faithful  and  patriotic 
dispositions  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  to  dispute  the  entrance  into  it  of 
the  rebels:  but  we  shudder  at  the  calamitiea  of 
every  description  which  a  combat  within  its  walls 
would  brin^  upon  the  inhabitants. 

'*  We  retire  with  a  few  brave  men,  whom  in- 
trigue and  perfidy  will  not  succeed  in  detachina 
from  their  duties:  snd  since  we  camiot  defend 
our  capital,  we  will  proceed  to  sodm  distance,  to 
collect  forces,  and  to  seek  at  another  point  of  the 
kingdom,  not  G>r  subjects  more  loving  and  faithful 
than  our  good  Parisians,  but  for  Frenchmen  more 
advantageoualjr  situated  to  declare  themselves  for 
the  good  cause. 

**  The  eiisting  crisis  will  subside  into  a  calm. 
We  have  the  soothing  presentiment,  that  those 
misled  soldiers,  whose  defection  exposes  ohr  sub- 
jects to  so  many  dangers,  will  soon  discover  their 
error,  and  will  find,  in  our  indulgence,  and  incur 
aflection,  the  recompense  of  their  return  to  their^ 
duty. 

■*  We  will  soon  return  into  the  midst  of  this 
g(X)d  people,  to  whom  we  shall  once  more  bring 
peace  and  happiness. 

[Then  follows  an  ordinance,  declaring  the  ses- 
sion of  the  chamber  of  peers  snd  the  chamber  of 
deputies  at  an  end,  and  oonvokin{^  a  new  sessioo 
to  meet  at  the  soonest  possible  period,  in  the  place 
which  the  king  shall  point  out  as  the  provisional 
seat  of  his  government] 

*'  Given  at  Paris  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1815,  and  the  20th  of  our  reign. 

**  By  the  Ring.  (Signed)        Louie. 

*•  The  Chancellor  of  France. 

(Countersigned)       fyAMBSAT.** 
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rial  troops  under  General  Gillj,  and  ob- 
liged to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  the , 
llTea  and  property  of  his  followers  should 
be  secured,  and  that  safe  convoy  should  be  | 
afforded  him  to  Cette,  whence  he  was  to 
be  left  at  liberty  to  embark  either  for  Eng- 
land or  Spain.  General  Grouchy,  the  mi- 
litary commander  in  Dauphiny,  conceiving 
that  General  Gilly  had  exceeded  his  pow- 
ers, declined  to  ratify  this  convention,  till 
instructions  were  received  from  Paris ;  but 
ou  the  following  day  a  letter  was  despatched 
by  the  emperor,  directing  that  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme  should  be  conducted  in  safety 
to  Cette,  where  he  was  embarked,  having 
previously  engaged  to  obtain  the  restitution 
of  the  crown  diamonds,  which  had  been 
conveyed  from  Paris,  under  the  authority 
of  a  process  verbal.* 

In  the  west,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  French  nrinces, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  6rleaDS, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  friends  of  loyalty  in  La  Vendee,  and 
vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  ranged 
themselves  under  the  royal  banners ;  but 
it  viras  discovered,  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  oppose  these  raw  and  undisciplined 
levies  against  the  veteran  troops  of  France ; 
and  the  duke,  consenting  to  accept  safe 
conduct  for  himself  and  forty  of  his  officers, 
proceeded  to  Nantes,  whence  he  embarked 
for  England.  ^ 

After  four  months  of  deliberation,  the 
representatives  of  the  European  powers  as- 
sembled at  Vienna  had  closed  their  sit- 
tings ;  and  the  sovereigns  had  announced 
their  intended  departure  for  their  respec- 
tive capitals,  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus  renewed, 
rather  than  dissolved,  the  congress.  The 
departure  of  the  exile  from  Elba  was 
known  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  March,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  four  da^s  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  that  his  ultimate  destina- 
tion was  ascertained.  In  this  emergency, 
the  congress  was  again  assembled;  and 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a  declaration  was 
published  by  that  august  body,  by  which 
It  was  declared,  that  "Napoleon  Bona- 
parte,** by  thus  breakingr  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island 
of  Elba,  had  placed  himself  without  the 
pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  public  ven- 
geance as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world.    It  was  further 


*  The  estimated  ftmonnt  of  the  crown  jewels, 
was  13,834,046  francs;  the  regent  diamond,  alone 
valued  at  six  milUons,  was  among  the  missine  pro- 
perty, none  of  which  were  retnmed  lo  rtie  IVfaster 
of  the  Tuileries  till  the  second  reatoration  of  the 
Bourbons. 


declared,  that  the  powers  who  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  Maidu 
1814,  were  resolved  to  maintain  entire  the 
dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and 
that  they  would  employ  all  their  means, 
and  unite  all  their  enorts,  to  preserve  the 
peace  so  happily  concluded,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  every  attempt  which  should 
threaten  to  replun^e  the  world  into  the 
oisorders  and  misenes  of  revolutions.* 

*  Dkclakation. 

"  The  poweiB  who  have  signed  the  treatf  of 
Paris,  assembled  at  the  congreas  of  Vienna,  ba> 
ing  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  of  his  entrance  into  France  with  sa 
armed  force,  owe  it  to  their  own  dignity,  aotf 
the  interest  of  social  order,  to  make  a  aolemn  de> 
clanUion  of  the  sentiments  which  thia  event  hai 
excited  in  them. 

"  By  thus  breaking  the  convention  which  had 
eatabuahed  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Booapane 
deatroys  the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  exiii> 
ence  depended;  and,  by  appearing  sg|un  in 
France,  with  proiects  of  contusion  and  disorder, 
he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  has  manifested  to  the  univene  that 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  tmoe  with  him. 

"  The  powers  conaeouently  declare,  That  S^ 
poleon  Bonaparte  has  placed  himaelf  witboat  the 
pale  of  civil  and  social  relations ;  and  that,  as  aa 
enemv  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  poblie 
vengeance. 

^They  declare  at  the  same  time,  that,  finaly 
resolved  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
the^th  of  May,  1814,  and  the  diapositions  iiaoc- 
tioned  by  that  treatv,  and  those  which  they  have 
resolved  on,  or  shall  hereafter  reaolve  on,  to  com> 
plete  and  to  consolidate  it,  they  will  employ  all 
their  means  and  will  unite  all  their  eiibrti,  that  the 
general  peace,  the  object  of  the  wiahea  of  Europe, 
and  the  constant  purpoae  of  their  labours,  may 
not  again  be  troubled;  and  to  provide  arainst 
every  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to  repTunge 
the  world  into  the  disorders  and  misenes  of  rero* 
lutions. 

"And  although  entirely  persuaded  that  all 
France,  rallying  round  its  legitimate  sovereign, 
will  immediately  annihilate  this  last  attempt  <m  a 
criminal  and  impotent  delirium,  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  ud 
guided  by  the  same  principlea,  declare,  that  if, 
contrary  to  all  calculations,  there  ahonld  mult 
from  this  event  anv  real  danger,  they  will  be 
ready  to  ffive  to  tne  King  of  France,  and  Id 
the  French  nation,  or  to  any  other  government 
that  shall  be  attacked,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
called  upon,  all  the  aasistanoe  requisite  to  restors 
public  tranquillity,  and  to  make  a  coounon  cause 
against  all  thoae  who  should  undertake  to  con- 
promise  iL 

"The  present  declaration,  inserted  in  the  re- 
gister of  tne  congress  assembled  at  Vienna  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1815,  shall  be  made  public. 

"  Done  and  attested  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  high  powers  who  signed  tne  treaty  of  Pirii, 
Vienna.  March  13, 1815°' 

Here  follow  the  signatures  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  courts : — 

Austria ....  Prince  Mettemich 
Baron  Wiasenberg 

France  ....  Prince  Talleyrand 

The  Duke  of  DaJbeig 
laiour  du  Pin 
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The  arrival  of  this  declaration  in  Great 
Britain,  produced  a  powerful  sensation : 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  hailed  as  a  pledge 
and  a  most  unequivocal  avowa]  on  the  part 
of  the  allied  powers  of  their  determination 
to  resist  the  re-establishment  of  Napoleon 
on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  was  stigmatizcfd  as  a  document  intem- 
perate in  its  language,  and  calculated  to 
sanction  the  homble  doctrine  of  assassina- 
tion, disgracefully  leaguing  the  stiletto 
of  the  bravo  with  the  swoni  of  the  sol- 
dier. 

In  the  British  parliament,  which  was 
then  assembled,  the  escape  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  arrival  in  Paris,  was  brought  under 
discussion  early  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  severely 
censured ;  first,  for  having  placed  him  in 
so  insecure  a  situation  as  the  island  of 
Elba ;  and  secondly,  for  having  shown  a 
reprehensible  negligence  in  suffering  him 
to  escape,  and  replun^e  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope into  that  war  with  which  they  were 
again  menaced.  The  favourable  terms 
granted  to  Napoleon  by  the  treat jr  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  were  justified  by  ministers  on 
the  ground,  that  at  the  period  when  that 
treaty  was  concluded.  Napoleon  was  not 
in  so  hopeless  a  situation  as  had  been  re- 
presented in  this  country.  He  was  re- 
turning towards  Paris  with  the  mass  of 
his  army  when  that  capital  surrendered, 
and  was  still  at  the  heaa  of  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  prepared  to  act  warmly 
in  his  support ;  and  in  fact,  that  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  whole  French  army 
were  such,  that  the  allies  could  not,  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  civil  war,  resist  the  claims 
put  forth  in  favour  of  the  deposed  sovereign. 
VVith  respect  to  the  situation  of  Elba,  the 
arrangements  havinff  been  made  before 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  British  minister, 
arrived  in  France,  he  had  no  option.  It 
was  also  stated,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
iainebleau,  the  sovereign  of  Elba  was  con- 
sidered independent,  and  if  he  thought 
proper  to  c^uit  the  island,  the  allies  pos- 
sessed no  right  to  seize  or  arrest  him,  and 
had  the  whole  British  navy  been  present 
when  he  sailed,  they  could  not  have  de- 
tained him    without    a  violation  of  the 


Great  Britain,  Wellington 

Clancarty 

Cathcart 

Stewart 
Porta^ ....  Count  Pamelia  Saldonha  Lobe 
Prunia    ....  Prince  Hardenberg 

Baron  Humboldt 
RuMia Count  Raaumo wsky 

Count  Staeekelbei^ 

Count  Neaaelrode 

Spain  P.  Gomez  Labrador 

Sweden  . . . .  Laemenhelm. 
3K 


treaty.*  The  next  point  at  issue  regarded 
the  policy  or  necessity  of  ffoing  to  war  for 
the  purpose  of  again  expelling  Napoleon 
from  the  throne  of  France.  On  the  one 
side,  the  present  elevation  of  the  emperor 
was  considered  as  the  act  only  of  the  mili- 
tary, not  of  the  people,  of  France.  The 
justice  of  the  war  against  Bonaparte  arose 
from  his  resumption  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  direct  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty. 
He  had  returned  to  France  when  the  allies 
were  united  in  inclination  and  in  means, 
and  it  was  therefore  wise  to  make  an  im- 
mediate effort  to  crush  the  mischief  at 
once,  and  not  to  afford  him  time  to  reeve- 
ate  his  army  and  establish  his  former 
power.  The  alternative  of  war  or  a  fever- 
ish state  of  peace,  alone  existed-^-^  peace 
with  a  war  establishment.  Economy 
ought  certainly  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  state  of  our  finances,  but  as  peace, 
with  a  peace  establishment,  was  entirely 
out  of  tne  question,  economy  itself  would 
prescribe  the  policy  to  seize  the  present  mo- 
ment, and,  by  striking  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tual blow,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  The  war  was  entered  upon 
from  no  motive  of  ambition,  but  solely  for 
the  general  security  of  Europe.  No  wish 
existed  to  injure  France,  or  to  dictate  a  go- 
vernment to  that  nation.  The  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons  was  certainly  an  ob- 
ject every  way  desirable,  but  every  nation 
had  a  right  to  choose  its  own  government,, 
and  no  foreign  power  ought  to  interfere 
with  such  a  choice.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope could  say  to  France,  not  what  govern- 
ment she  should  have,  but  what  govern- 
ment she  should  not  have.  This  distinction 
was  clear  and  evident,  and  the  right  was 
manifest,  as  the  conditions  of  peace  had 
been  more  favourable  on  account  of  the 
establishment  of  a  government  whose  cha- 
racter and  good  faith  enabled  Europe  to 
look  for  repose. f  No  man  could  confide 
in  the  security  of  a  peace  made  with  Bona- 
parte, ^hat  country,  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  had  sought  peace  or  safety 
by  treaty  with  him,  that  had  not  found  it- 
self visited  by  the  highest  aggravations  of 
the  very  evils  it  had  attempted  to  ward 
off?  Even  the  very  act  which  occasioned 
the  present  crisis,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
examples  of  his  faitHlessness  and  ambition 
which  his  life  had  afibrded,  and  neither 
a^e  nor  adversity  seemed  able  to  cure  in 
him  these  vices.  Louis  was  the  victim 
of  peace ;  the  sacrifice  of  bis  ffood  faith. 
It  was  because  he  was  the  friend  of  peace, 
that  a  soldier  accustomed  to  rapine,  and 


*  Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  ihe  house  of 
commons,  April  7, 1815. 
tliord  Liverpool. 
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raised  by  their  former  chief  to  principalities 
and  powers,  carved  oat  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  people,  were  discontented,  and 
desired  no  monarch  but  a  general  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  work  of  spoliation.* 
Bonaparte  was  not  the  object  of  the  choice 
of  the  French  people ;  he  only  pretended 
to  j?ive  them  liberty  to  answer  his  own 
selfish  purposes;  no  treaty  would  bind 
him  i  under  him,  all  France  was  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  confirm  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  a  military  domina- 
tion, founded  on  a  triumph  over  civil 
rights,  without  endangerinjr  the  liberties 
of  the  world.  To  sanction  a  system 
founded  on  the  violation  of  oaths,  and 
the  dethroning  of  sovereigns,  would  be  a 
degradation  to  the  honour  of  England  ;  it 
would  lower  us  in  the  estimation  of  sur- 
rounding nations ;  and  when  wb  ceased  to 
be  the  first,  we  must  be  the  last;  when 
we  descended  from  our  exalted  rank,  we 
must  become  nothing,  f 

It  was  on  the  other  hand  contended,  that 
the  personal  character  of  a  sovereign  was 
no  just  ground  for  war.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  an  ambitious  and  warlike  prince 
might  suggest  precautionary  measures, 
but  could  not  justify  actual  hostilities. 
Allowing  that  no  change  was  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  disposition  of  Bonaparte,  was 
none  to  be  expected  from  his  policy  1  He 
was  charged  with  the  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  but  had  the  allies  them- 
selves fulfilled  their  engagements  towards 
him  and  towards  his  family)  He  was 
represented  as  not  being  supported  by  the 
people  of  France,  yet  had  he  made  his 
way  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles, 
without  a  single  arm  being  lifted  against 
him.  Was  it  not  plain  that  he  was  the 
ruler  of  the  French  people's  choice  1  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  single  man  invading  a  na- 
tion of  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  gain- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  that  nation  against 
its  will.  There  was  not  a  man  in  France 
who  did  not  see  a  new  order  of  thin^ 
arising  under  the  Bourbons,  and  who  did 
not  fear  that  under  their  rule  property  was 
insecure.^  The  Marquis  de  Chabanes 
himself  admitted,  that  onlj  the  clergy,  the 
old  nobility,  and  the  emigrants  were  for 
Louis — the  military,  and  that  vast  body 
of  men,  the  possessors  of  national  property, 
being  inimical  to  him.  It  had  oeen  ob- 
served, that  one  half  of  the  national  debt 
of  England  had  been  incurred  by  curbing 
the  ambition  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
other  half,  bv  attempts  to  restore  that  fa- 
mily ;  and  that  debt,  enormous  as  it  is, 
must  be  still  further  increased  to  re  esta- 

*  Lord  Grenvilie.  t  Mr.  Grattan. 

t  Sir  Francii  Burdett 


blish  a  race  in  whose  behalf  the  people  of 
France  had  shown  themselves  disioclined 
to  shed  a  single  drop  of  their  blood.  De- 
fence was  the  system  for  England  u»  pur- 
sue, and  not  offence.  The  power  of 
France  was  already  sufiScieotly  curtailed. 
Her  limits  were  fixed.  If  ihe  stepped 
beyond  those  limits,  she  became  the  ag- 
gressor, and  then,  and  not  till  then,  could 
she  be  said  to  have  forfeited  her  claim  to 
peace.*  It  was  the  duty  of  this  country 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  Europe; 
but  it  was  not  less  her  duty  to  proten 
against  the  principles  of  a  wareoouneooed 
upon  the  grounds  of  dictating  io  France 
who  should  be  her  ruler,  as  UDJuat,  fraught 
with  danger,  and  admitting  of  no  alterna- 
tive, but  uie  utter  destruction  of  Napoleon's 
power,  or  a  humiliating  abandonment  of 
the  objects  of  the  war.f 

In  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  deci- 
sion was  in  favour  of  the  prinee-regenfs 
message,^  which  gave  rise  to  these  de- 
bates :  in  the  lords,  the  majority  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  to  fortv-four ;  and  in 
the  commons,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
to  ninety-two. 

When  the  subject  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  war  was  to  be  supported 
came  under  discussion,  the  house  was  in- 
formed, that  the  property  tax,  so  recently 
repealed,  must  be  renewed;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  stipulations  of  the  trea- 
ties referred  to  in  the  message,  pecnniaiy 
aid  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  was  to 
be  advanced  by  this  country,  by  way  of 
subsidy  to  the  three  great  powers,  for  the 

Present  year.  By  these  treaties,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  were  bound  each  to 
bring  into  the  field  160,000  men,  and  Eng- 
land was  to  furnish  a  force  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, or  failing  to  do  this,  she  viras  to  make 
up  her  contingent  in  money,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pounds  per  man  for  infantry,  and 

*  Mr.  Whitbread.  t  Eari  Grey. 

t  Mesbagk  prom  thk  PaiNCE-aniEivT. 
Pre$enled  to  ParUament,  Maw  89. 181& 
"G.P.R 

"  The  prince-regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  oo 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  thinks  it  right  to  inform 
the  houaet  of  parliament,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
France,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaiin 
signed  at  Paris  in  the  course  of  last  year,  his  royal 
highness  has  thought  it  necestary,  in  concert  With 
his  majesty's  allies,  to  enter  into  such  engagementi 
against  the  common  enemy,  as  may  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  system  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  w* 
curity  of  Europe.  His  royal  hiehness  has  ordered 
copies  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  allies  is 
be  laid  before  the  house  for  its  information ;  and 
he  confidently  relies  on  the  support  of  his  faithfui 
commons,  to  enable  him  to  fulnl  the  stipulationi 
therein  contracted,  and  to  take  such  steps  in  cm- 
junction  with  his  allies,  as  may  be  indispensabij 
necessary  at  this  important  r-^-^  ** 
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thir^  foT  cavalry.  The  allies,  however, 
would  not  confine  themselves  to  brinmnff 
into  the  field  the  mere  number  specifieo. 
Austria,  exclusive  of  a  force  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  employed  in  Italy, 
had  armies  to  the  same  extent  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  about  to  act  against  France.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  put  in  motion  an 
army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  under  Marshal  Barclav'de  Tolly, 
which  was  now  marching  for  the  Rhine; 
and  he  had  signified  to  the  prince-regent 
that  an  additional  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  under  General  Witt- 
genstien,  was  assembled,  and  would  forth- 
with march  against  France.  Prussia,  in- 
HUs2Ld  of  the  contingent  she  was  bound  to 
furnish  by  the  treaty,  had  nut  in  motion 
two  hundrad  and  thir^-six  tnousand  men. 
The  forces  to  be  furnished  by  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony,  Hanover,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Rhine,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  more ;  and  to  these  were 
to  be  added  the  English  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellinffton,  and  the  army  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  each  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  result  was,  that  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  thousand  men  were  now 
advancing  to  the  frontiers  of  France.  It 
was  propose  to  assist  the  minor  states  of 
Germany,  by  distributing  amonsr  them  that 
sum  which  would  be  due  from  England  to 
complete  her  contingent;  and  thus  sup- 
posing she  could  not  augment  her  army 
above  fifty  thousand,  which  it  was  assumed 
would  be  the  extent  of  her  co-operation  in 
men  in  the  present  campaign,  the  diflference 
to  be  paid  in  aid  of  the  exertions  of  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  places,  would 
be  2,500,000/.* 

The  treaty  of  the  35th  of  March,  referred 
to  by  Lord  Castlereaeh,  formed  the  recog^ 
nised  bond  of  union,  oy  which  the  allied 
powers  solemnly  engaged  to  unite  the  re- 
sources of  their  respective  states  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  entire  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  stipulations 
entered  into  conformable  to  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty  by  the  congress  assembled  at 
Vienna ;  to  preserve  them  against  all  in- 
frin^ment,  and  particularly  against  the 
designs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  For  this 
purpose,  they  engaged,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
declaration  of  the  13th  of  March,  to  direct 
ill  common,  and  with  one  accord,  should 
the  case  require  it,  all  their  efforts  against 
him,  and  against  all  who  should  already 
have  joined  his  faction,  or  should  hereafter 
join  it,  in  order  to  force  him  to  desist  from 
his  projects,  and  to  render  him  unable  to 
disturb  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 


*Lord  Caitlerangh. 


This  treaty,  which  was  executed  at  Vien- 
na, on  the  25th  of  MaTch,^by  the  j)]eni])o- 
tentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  behalf 
of  the  British  government,  was  transmit- 
ted to  England  without  delay,  and  on  the 
8th  of  April  recdived  the  ratification  of  the 
prince-rejgnent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
oehalf  ofnis  majesty ;  subject,  however,  to 
an  explanatory  declaration  madefy  his 
royal  highness,  that  his  Britannic  in^jesty 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  binding  him- 
self to  prosecute  the  war,  with  a  view  to 
imposing  upon  France  any  particular  go- 
vernment. In  this  explanation,  the  allied 
powers  assembled  at  Vienna  fully  acqui- 
esced, and  Lord  Clancarty,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  that  court,  was  comujissioned 
to  state  to  his  government,  **  that  however 
general  the  feelings  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns might  be  in  favour  of  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  they  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  any  legitimate  right  of  the  French 
people,  nor  should  they  seek  to  influence 
their  proceedings  in  the  choice  of  the  Bour- 
bons, or  any  oUier  dynasty  or  form  of  go- 
vernment, more  than  might  be  essentiafto 
the  safetv  and  permanent  tranquillity  of  the 
rest  of  £  urope.  •' 

Napoleon,  well  aware  of  the  approach- 
ing storm,  sought  to  diminish  its  violence 
by  pacific  overtures,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  on  ascending  the  throne  of  France  was 
to  address  a  letter,*  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  announo- 


*  LbTTBR  of  NaMLEON  to  TBS  SOVSRBZOM*  OP  EUKOP% 

AKwoimciiio  BIS  Rbbtoration. 
''Monsieur  mon  frSre,  tous  aorez  sppris,  dans  le 
cours  du  mois  dernier,  mon  retour  sur  les  c6im  da 
France,  mon  entree  a  Paria,  et  le  depart  de  la  famille 
des  Bourbons.  La  T^ritable  nature  de  ces  «v<»nemens 
doit  maintenanl  6tre  connue  de  Totre  majesty.  lis 
sont  Touvrase  d'une  irr^sisUble  puissance,  I'ouvrafe 
de  la  Tolonte  unanime  d'une  srande  nation  qui  connait 
sea  devoirs  et  ses  droits.  La  dynastie,  que  la  force 
avait  rendue  au  peuple  Franfaia,  n'^tait  pins  laite 
pour  lui :  les  Bourbons  n'ont  voulu  s'associer  ni  a  ses 
sentimens  ni  a  see  moeurs ;  la  France  a  du  se  s<^parer 
d'eux.  8a  voix  appelalt  un  liberateur:  I'aUente  qui 
m'avait  d^cidd  au  plus  grand  des  sacrifices  avait  tt^ 
tromp^e.  Je  suis  Tenu,  et  du  point  ot  j'al  touch^  le 
rivage,  l*amour  de  mes  peuples  m'a  port6  jusqu'au 
seln  de  ma  capitale.  La  premier  besoin  de  mon  eoeur 
est  de  payer  tant  d'affection  par  le  roainden  d'une 
honorable  tranquillity.  Le  r^tablisaeroent  du  tr6ne 
imp<;rial  ^tait  neceasaire  au  bonbeur  des  Francois. 
Ma  plus  douce  pens^e  est  de  le  rendre  en  m^me  terns 
utile  a  I'affermissement  du  repos  de  I'Europe.  Assez 
de  gloire  a  illustrd  tour*^-tour  les  drapeaux  des  di- 
verses  nations :  les  vicissitudes  du  sort  ont  assez  fait 
succ^der  de  grands  revers  a  de  ^[rands  succ^s.  Une 
plus  belle  arena  eat  aujourd'hui  ouverte  aux  sonve- 
rains,  et  je  suis  le  premier  a  j  descendre.  Apr^s 
avoir  pr^aent^  au  monde  le  spectacle  de  grands  com- 
bats, 11  sera  plus  douz  de  ne  connaitre  d^sormaia 
d'autre  rivalitfe  que  celle  des  aTantas es  de  la  paix, 
d'autre  lutte  quo  la  lutte  sainte  de  la  felicite  des  peu* 
pies.  La  France  se  plait  &  proclaimer  avec  francnise 
ce  noUe  but  de  tous  ses  voeux.    Jalouse  de  son  mdc- 

f tendance,  le  princtpe  invariable  de  sa  politique  sera 
e  respect  le  plus  absolu  pour  Tind^  pendance  des 
aotres  nations ;  si  tels  sont,  coinme  j'cn  ai  I'heiireuse 
conflance,  les  sentimens  personnels  de  votre  mnjest^, 
le  calme  gfenferal  est  assure  pour  k>ng>iems ;  et  la  jus* 
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ing  his  reetoration  to  the  iaiDetial  throne, 
and  expressing  bis  sincere  oiesire  to  ren- 
der that  event  subservient  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  repose  of  the  world. 

The  couriers  charged  with  this  document 
were  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  many  of 
the  courts,  and  returned  to  France  with  their 
despatches  unopened.  The  English  go- 
vernment, less  repulsive,  referred  the  over- 
tures 1|^the  congress  of  Vienna;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  caused  the  letter  trans- 
mitted to  him  to  be  opened  in  a  fiill  assem- 
bly of  the  congress.  But  the  unanimous 
resolution  was  to  leave  this  letter  of  Na- 
poleon unnoticed  and  unanswered ;  and  he, 
before  whom  princes  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  humble  themselves,  was  not  now 


tice,  assise  auz  confins  dea  diyers  etats,  aufflra  aeule 
pour  en  carder  les  frontieres. 

"  Je  Busia  avec  empreiaemeiit,  Sec.  Ac.  Ac. 

(Signe)  "Napolbom." 

"Paris  le  A  Avrilt  me." 

TEANfiLATION. 

**  Sire,  my  BroC&er^— Tou  will  have  laamt,  dur- 
ing the  laat  month,  my  return  to  the  court  of 
France,  my  entrance  into  Paris,  and  the  departure 
of  the  family  of  the  Boarbona.  The  true  nature 
of  these  events  must  now  be  made  known  to  ymir 
mnyesty.  They  are  the  work  of  an  irresistible 
power,  the  work  of  the  unanimous  will  of  a  great 
nation  who  knows  her  duties  and  her  rights.  The 
dynasty  which  force  had  given  to  the  French  peo* 
pie,  was  no  longer  suited  to  them.  The  Bourbons 
would  neither  associate  themselves  to  their  senti- 
raents  nor  their  mannen.  It  became  the  duly  of 
France  to  separate  herself  from  them.  Her  voice 
called  for  a  deliverer.  The  expectation  which 
had  determined  me  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
had  heen  deceived.  I  am  come,  and  from  the 
point  where  I  touched  the  shore,  the  love  of  mv 
people  conveyed  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  capital. 
The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  such  affec- 
tion by  the  maintenance  of  an  honourable  tran- 
quillity. The  restoration  of  the  imperial  throne 
was  neceaury  to  the  happiness  of  the  French. 
My  sweetest  thought  is  to  render  it  at  the  same 
time  useful  to  the  consolidation  of  the  repose  of 
Europe.  Glory  enough  has  rendered  by  turns  the 
standards  of  the  different  nations  illustrious.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fate  have  caused  great  success  to 
be  followed  by  ffreat  reverses.  A  finer  arena  is 
now  opened  to  Kings — and  I  am  the  first  to  de- 
scend into  it.  After  having  presented  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  great  battles,  it  will  be 
happier  to  know  in  future  no  other  rivalship  than 
that  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  no  other  contest 
than  the  sacred  contest  of  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. France  rejoices  in  candidly  proclaiming 
this  noble  end  of  all  her  wishes.  Jealous  of  her 
independence,  the  invincible  principle  of  her 
policy  shall  be  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the 
ndependence  of  other  nations. 

•*  If  such  are,  as  I  have  the  pleasure  to  believe, 
the  personal  sentiments  of  your  majesty,  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity  is  secured  for  a  long  season,  and 
justice,  seated  on  the  confines  of  the  different 
states,  will  be  aloue  sufficient  to  guard  their  fron- 
tiers. 

**  I  seize  with  eagerness,  &c.  dec.  &c. 

(Signed)  "Napoleon." 

••Paris.  April  4, 1815." 


thou^t  entitled  to  the  common  courtesy 
of  civilized  society. 

The  letter  of  Napoleon  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  justificatory  manifesto,  put 
forth  by  the  presidents  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  meant  to  repel  the  charm  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  the  allies,  iS' 
sued  from  Vienna  on  the  IStfa  of  March. 
The  annals  of  diplomacy,  it  is  said,  has 
no  parallel  to  this  declazation,  in  which 
ministers,  clothed  in  the  most  sacrad  pub- 
lic characters,  recommend  the  assassina- 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  By  the 
law  of  nations,  a  prince  possessingr  the 
most  inconsiderable  territory  or  population, 
it  is  added,  is  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
as  the  strongest;  and  Napoleon,  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor  and  sovereign  prince  by 
all  the  powers,  was  no  more  than  them* 
selves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  As  to  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  its  violation  is  laid  to  the  charge 
of  those  who  impute  that  offence  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  emperor,  his  family,  and  the 
French  nation,  claim  the  ri^ht  to  urge  the 
infraction  of  this  treaty  against  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  instances  of  its  violation  are  thus  enu- 
merated:^ 

1.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  vv  ere 
to  obtain  passports  and  an  escort,  to  repair  to  the 
emperor ;  but  contrary  to  the  engagements  of  the 
allies,  the  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son.  i%ere 
separated  under  painful  circumstances,  when  the 
firmest  mind  has  occasion  to  seek  consolation  and 
support  in  domestic  affections. 

2.  llie  security  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  impe- 
rial family,  and  tueir  suite,  was  guaranteed  (arti- 
cle 14  of  Uie  treaty)  by  all  the  powers;  yet  bands 
of  assassins  were  organized  in  France  under  ihe 
eyes  of  the  French  government,  and  even  by  it« 
orders,  (as  will  soon  be  proved  by  the  solemn  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Sieur  Demontbreuil,)  for  at- 
tacking the  emperor,  his  brothers,  and  their  wivec 
In  default  of  the  success  hoped  for  from  this  first 
branch  of  the  plot,  an  insurrection  was  prepared 
at  Orgon,  on  the  emperor's  route,  in  oraer  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  on  his  hfe  by  some 
briganda  The  Sieur  Brulart,  an  associaie  of 
Georges,  had  been  sent  as  governor  to  Conica,  in 
order  to  prepare  and  make  sure  of  the  crime ;  arid, 
in  fact,  several  detached  assassins  have  attempted, 
ki  the  isle  of  Elba,  to  gain,  by  the  murder  of  the 
emperor,  the  base  reward  which  was  promi«ed 
them. 

3i  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Plaeentia  werp 
ffiven  in  full  property  to  Maria  Louisa,  for  henelf. 
her  son,  and  her  descendants.  'After  a  long  re^ 
fusal  to  put  her  in  possession,  the  injustice  wss 
completed  by  an  absolute  spoliation,  under  the 
illusory  pretext  of  an  exchange,  without  %-aliM- 
tioii,  proportion,  or  sovereignty,  and  without  her 
consent.  And  the  documents  in  the  ofUce  for 
foreign  affiurs  prove  that  it  was  on  ihe  solicita- 
tions, and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Bene- 
vente,  that  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were  de>- 
spoiled. 

4.  Eugene,  the  adopted  son  of  Najioleoo.  wai 
to  have  obtained  a  suitable  establiBhroeut  out  of 
France,  but  he  has  had  nothing. 
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S.  The  emperor  htd  stipulated  for  the  army 
the  preeervation  of  their  rewards  given  them  on 
Mfmie  Napoleon.  He  had  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  to  recompenM  his  faithful  fbliuweis. 
Every  thing  has  been  taken  away,  and  abused  by 
the  minisiere  uf  the  Bourbons.  M.  Bresson,  an 
agent  from  the  army,  was  despatched  to  Vienna 
to  assert  their  claims,  but  in  vain. 

&  The  preservation  of  the  property,  moveable 
and  immoveable,  belonging  to  the  emperor's  fami- 
ly, was  provided  for,  but  all  was  robbed— in 
France  by  commissioned  brigands,  in  Italy  by  the 
violence  of  the  military  chiefs. 

7.  Napoleon  was  to  have  received  two  millions, 
and  his  family  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  annum.  The  French  government  has 
constantly  refused  to  discharge  its  engagements, 
and  Napoleon  would  have  soon  been  obliged  to 
disband  his  faithful  guards  for  want  of  the  means 
of  paying  them,  had  he  not  found  an  honourable 
resource  in  the  conduct  of  some  bankers  and 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Italy,  who  advanced 
twelve  millions  which  they  had  offered  to  him. 

8.  In  fine,  it  was  not  without  a  cause  that  it 
was  desirable  by  every  means  to  remove  from 
Napoleon  the  companions  of  his  fflory,  the  un- 
shaken sureties  of  nis  safety  and  of  his  existence. 
The  ishmd  of  Elba  was  assured  to  him  in  full 
sovereignty,  but  the  resolution  of  robbing  him  of 
it  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bourbras,  fixed 
upon  by  the  congress.  Had  not  Providence  pre- 
Tented  it,  Europe  would  have  seen  an  attempt 
made  on  the  person  and  liberty  of  Napoleon,  left 
hereafter  at  the  merc^  of  his  enemies,  and  trans- 
ported, fitf  from  his  friends  and  followers,  either 
to  St.  Lucie,  or  St  Helena,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  as  his  prison. 

And  when  the  allied  powers,  jrielding^  to  the 
imprudent  wishes  and  the  cruel  instigations  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  condescended  to  violate 
the  solemn  contrsct,  on  the  faith  of  which  Napo- 
leon liberated  the  French  nation  fVom  its  oaths : 
when  he  himself,  and  all  the  members  of  his 
lamily,  saw  themselves  menaced,  attacked  in  their 
persona,  in  their  properties,  in  tibeir  afllections,  in 
all  the  rights  stipulated  in  their  favour  as  princes, 
in  those  even  secured  hy  the  laws  to  private  citi- 
aena,— what  was  Napoleon  to  do? 

Was  he,  alter  enduring  ao  many  injuries,  sup- 
porting so  nujiy  acts  of  injustice,  to  consent  to  the 
complete  violation  of  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  him,  and,  resigning  himself  penonally  to  the 
ftte  prepared  for  him.  to  abandon  also  his  spoose, 
his  son,  his  family,  and  his  faithful  servants,  to 
their  frightful  destiny  T 

Such  a  resolution  seems  beyond  the  endurance 
of  human  nature ;  and  yet  Napdeoo  would  have 
embraced  it,  if  the  peace  and  happiness  of  France 
had  been  the  price  of  this  new  sacrifice.  He 
would  have  devoted  himself  fbr  the  French  peo- 
|4e.  from  whom,  as  he  will  declare  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  it  is  his  glory  to  hold  every  thing ;  whose 
good  shall  be  the  olgect  of  all  his  endeavour[^  and 
to  whom  alone  he  will  be  answerable  fbr  his  ac- 
'ions,  and  devote  his  life.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  re- 
port contains  so  mucii  truth.  In  several 
of  the  articles  above  enumerated,  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  had  been  violated  by  the  King 
of  France  and  the  allied  soTereigns.  The 
empress  had  been  forcibly  separated  from 


*  Report  of  the  prssidenta  of  the  ooimcil  of 
state,  dated  Paris.  April  15, 1816. 
Vol.  II.  38 


her  husband ;  she  had  been  deprived  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla ;  the  property  of  Napoleon  and  his 
family  in  France  had  been  sequestered ; 
the  instalments  of  the  stipulated  pension 
had  been  withheld  from  him ;  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  suppose,  though  no 
public  evidence  exists  of^  the  fact,  that  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  congress 
to  remove  him  from  Elba,  and  consign  him 
for  life  to  that  station,  which  ultimately 
awaited  the  hero  and  the  victim  of  the 
French  revolution. 

The  co-operation  of  Louis  XVllI.  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  allied  powers  to  expel 
Napoleon  from  the  throne,  was  confined 
principally  to  proclamations  and  ordi- 
nances, issued  from  his  court  at  Ghent,  to 
which  place,  not  only  several  of  the* king's 
ministers,  but  also  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Ramisa,  and  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Belluno, 
had  repaired.  Marshal  Berthier,  the 
Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wasram,  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  the  BourSons;  but  the 
conflict  of  feeling,  arising  out  of  his  attach- 
ment to  his  former  master,  and  his  sense  of 
loyalty  towards  his  present  sovereign,  had 
subdued  his  once  vigorous  mind,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June,  he  Uirew  himself  from  a 
window  of  the  palace,  in  the  city  of  Bam- 
berg, and  was  killed  by  the  fell.* 

The  only  hope  of  security  afforded  to 
Napoleon,  lay  in  rallying  round  him  the 
vanous  political  parties  into  which  France 


*  Marshal  Alkxandkr  BBHTHtxa  was  long 
considered  as  the  chief  adviser  and  the  boaom 
friend  of  Bonaparte.  His  familv  was  respecuble, 
being  sun  of  tne  governor  of  tne  war  oflice,  and 
he  associated  with  his  father  in  that  employment 
before  the  revolution.  At  an  earijr  age.  he  wae 
placed  upon  the  staff  of  the  French  army,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  in  America  with  La  Fay- 
ette, where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  he 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  national 
guard  at  Venailles,  and  served  in  succession  in 
France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Ecypt,  where  he  was 
distinguished  alike  fbr  his  valour  and  his  modera- 
tion. During  the  consular  government,  he  was 
appomted  successor  to  Camot  in  the  war  depart- 
ment; and  on  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the 
imperial  purple,  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the 
empire,  great  huntsman  of  France,  and  chief  of 
the  fint  cohorti  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Up  Ic 
the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  remained  firmly 
attached  to  his  imperial  master  and  friend,  and 
sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  king,  only  when  the 
standard  of  Napoleon  no  longer  waved  in  France. 
On  the  day  of  hie  death,  he  had  dined  with  his 
&the^in-law,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  when  he  had 
been  complimented  by  the  Russian  general,  Ba- 
ron Sacken.  on  being  among  the  few  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  sovereign,  Louis  XVIII. 
This  remark  was  observed  greatly  to  disconcert 
Berthier,  who  retired  shortly  afler  dinner  to  a 
room  occupied  by  his  children,  in  the  third  sloiy 
from  the  ground,  where,  having  dismissed  the 
nurse,  he  precipitated  himwlf  from  the  window 
and  met  h»  fate. 
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was  divided ;  and  for  this  purpose,  his  first 
tare  was  to  reco^ise  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  as  the  only  soarce  of  lecritimate 
power,  and  to  select,  as  his  confidential 
ministers,  a  numher  of  the  heads  of  the 
constitutionalist  and  repuhlican  party,  who, 
having  abandoned  their  Utopian  notions  of 
liberty,  had  become  friendly  to  a  limited 
monarchy.  On  the  morning  succeeding 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  official  organ 
of  the  new  government  announced  the 
appointment  of  his  serene  highness,  the 
prince,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,* 
to  the  great  seals ;  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,t 
to  the  finance  department;  the  Duke  ot* 
Bassano,  j:  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ; 
the  Duke  of  Decres,  to  the  marine  and  co- 
lonies ;  the  Duke  of  Otranto,||  to  the  po- 
lice ;  Count  Molien,  to  the  treasury ;  Mar- 
shal, the  Prince  of  £ckmuhl,$  to  the  war 
department ;  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,^  to  the 
inspection  of  the  gendarmerie  j  Count  de 
Bondy,  to  the  department  of  the  Seine ; 
and  the  chancellor  of  state,  M.  Real,  to  the 
prefecture  of  the  police.  On  the  followingr 
day,  M.  Carnot  was  declared  a  count  of 
the  empire,  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Ant- 
werp, and  was  also  named,  by  another  de- 
cree, minister  of  the  interior ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza**  was  subsequently  named  to 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  new  eovernment 
was  announced.  Napoleon  made  hiA  first 
public  appearance  in  th^  capital,  and  re- 
viewed nis  troops.  On  this  occasion,  all 
the  soldiers  in  Paris  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble in  the  Place  du  Carousal,  and  the 
emperor,  having  passed  through  the  ranks, 
•  ana  noticed  every  soldier  whose  person  he 
recollected,  formed  them  into  a  square,  and 
thus  addressed  them  :-^ 

"  Soldien !  I  arrived  in  France  with  rix  hun- 
dred men,  becauM  I  calculated  upon  the  love  of 
the  people  and  on  the  remembrance  of  the  vete- 
ran lotdien !  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  expecta- 
tion.—Soldien!  I  thank  you.  Glory  like  that 
which  we  are  about  to  acquire,  is  every  thing  to 
the  people,  and  to  you !  My  ffloiy  ii,  that  I  have 
known  and  valued  you !— I^ldiers !  Che  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  was  Utegitimate,  because  it  was 
built  by  the  hands  of  strangers ;  because  it  was 
proscribed  by  the  vow  of  the  nation,  declared  in 
all  our  national  assemblies :  because,  in  short,  it 
ofiered  a  guarantee  only  to  the  interests  of  a  few 
men,  wfane  amwant  pretensions  were  opposed 
to  our  rights.— Soldien!  the  imperial  throne  only 
can  secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  above  all, 
the  fimt  of  oar  interests— our  gIory.^-4Soldien !  we 
are  now  to  march  to  hunt  Jrom  our  territories 
these  princes,  auiiliaries  to  strtngen ;  the  nation 
will  not  only  second  us  in  our  protestations,  but 
will  follow  our  impulse.  The  French  people  and 
myself  calculate  upon  you.    We  will  not  inter- 


*Cambaceres.  tGaudin. 

II  Fouche.  $  Davoust 

T  Savaiy.  **  Caalinooort 
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fero  with  the  affiiira  of  foreign  nations,  bat  wo  lo 
those  who  shall  interfere  with  oun." 

General  Cambronne,  and  the  officers  of 
the  guard  of  the  batt^ion  of  the  lale  of 
Elba,  now  stepped  forward  with  the  an- 
cient eagles  ot  the  ffuard,  and  the  empe- 
ror in  conclusion  said : — 

**  Soldien !  these  are  the  officen  of  the  batta- 
lion that  have  accompanied  me  in  my  miafortuiM& 
Every  man  is  my  friend.  They  are  dear  to  my 
heart !  Every  Ume  I  beheld  them,  they  brooght 
before  my  eyes  the  dtflbrent  resiments  of  the 
army,  for  among  these  six  hundred  breve  lelfow^ 
are  men  fiom^very  regiment  They  have  re- 
called to  my  memory  those  glorious  days  of  which 
even  the  memory  is  so  dear,  for  they  are  all  co- 
vered with  honourable  scan  gained  in  memorable 
battles.  In  loving  them,  it  was  you,  soldiers !  the 
whole  French  army,  that  I  loved.  They  brine 
you  back  your  eagles.  Let  them  serve  you  as  a  ral- 
lying pomt.  In  civing  them  to  the  guanb,  I  gave 
them  to  the  whole  army.  Treason  and  unfonu- 
nate  events  had  covered  them  with  a  melancholy 
veil,  but  thanks  to  the  French  people,  and  to  yoa ! 
they  now  reappear  resnlendent  in  all  their  gioiy 
Swear  that  they  shall  always  be  present  wherever 
the  interests  oi  the  country  shall  require  them, 
and  that  traiton,  and  those  who  would  wish  lo 
invade  our  territory,  shall  never  endure  ihcff 
sight" 

"  We  swear  it*'  exclaimed  all  the  soldien  with 
enthusiasm. 

Addresses,  which  as  we  have  already 
observed,  are  always  at  the  command  of 
power,  pressed  in  upon  the  emperor  from 
the  council  of  state,  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  other  public  bodies.  To  an 
address  from  his  mmistere  he  replied  : — 

"  The  sentiments  yon  express  are  my  own.  All 
for  the  nation — all  for  France;  that  is  my 
motto.  Myself  and  my  femily,  whom  that  great 
people  have  raised  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
whom  they  have  maintained  there,  notwithstand- 
ing political  storms  and  vicissitades,  desire,  de- 
serve, and  claim  no  other." 

To  the  council  of  state  he  said  >— 
"Princes  are  the  firat  citizens  of  the  state. 
Their  authority  is  more  or  less  extended,  accord- 
ing  to  the  interests  of  the  nations  which  they  go- 
vern. The  sovereignty  itrelf  is  only  berediiaiy, 
because  the  welftre  of  the  people  requires  it 
Departing  from  this  principle,  T  know  no  legiti- 
macy. I  have  renounced  the  idea  of  the  gnnd 
empire,  of  which,  during  fifteen  years,  I  h^  hot 
founded  the  basis.  Henceforth,  the  happineai 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  French  empire  stnll 
occupy  all  my  thoughts.'* 

Yet  this  is  the  man,  who,  only  fifleeo 
months  before,  liad  proudly  exclaimed  to 
the  legislative  asseniblyt ''  I  alone  am  the 
representative  of  the  people.  The  throne 
is  myself.  France  needs  me  more  than  I 
need  France.***  Had  he  learned  wisdom 
in  the  school  of  adversity  1  Had  he  now 
become  the  patriotic  prinee,  who  reoo|^ 
nises  the  rights  of  the  nations,  and  wishes 
to  reign  only  by  them  and  for  them  ;  who 
regulates  hit  pretensions  and  his  projects 

*  See  vol  iL  book  iv.  pw  S07. 
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by  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  the 
honour  of  his  neigbhourst  Camot  de- 
clares, that  he  believed,  and  that  he  still 
believes,  that  the  emperor  returned  from 
exile  with  the  unfei^ed  desire  of  preserv- 
ing peace,  and  goyeming  paternally.* 
Others,  jndflring  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
considered  him  as  a  chameleon,  who  as- 
Bomes  the  colour  of  ^e  moment ;  a  ser- 
pent, concealing  mider  beautiful^Bcales  a 
deadly  poison ;  a  flatterer,  who  promised 
because  he  was  feeble-^ut  let  success 
crown  his  enterprise,  and  he  would  again 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  France,  and 
again  cover  all  Europe  with  mourning. 
Which  party  reasoned  justly,  must  now 
remain  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Time  itself,  the  great  developer  of  tenth, 
will  probably  never  give  to  this  question  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Advices  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of 
March,  that,  except  in  the  north,  where 
the  presence  of  the  family  of  the  Count  de 
Lille  (Louis  XVHL)  repressed  the  public 
spirit,  the  tricoloured  flag  was  replaced 
in  the  majority  of  the  departments.  The 
Duke  of  Belluno,  who  was  marching  to 
Paris  with  the  troops  of  the  second  mili- 
tary division,  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his 
command,  the  soldiers  having  unanimously 
declared  for  the  emperor;  the  third  and 
fourth  military  divisions  haul  likewise  sent 
in  their  addresses,  which  were  delivered 
to  Napoleon  on  the  parade  on  the  24th. 
The  Duke  of  Albufera,  and  General  Ge- 
rard, had  witnessed  and  assisted  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  Alsace,  Franche  Comte, 
and  Burgundy,  so  early  as  the  2dd.  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  had  restored  the  na- 
tional standard. t  On  the  17th  of  April, 
eight-and-twenty  days  after  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon  in  Paris,  Uie  news  of  the  whole 
French  territory  being  restored  to  tran- 
qnillity,  under  the  imperial  government, 
was  announced  by  a  salute  of  artillery,  fired 
at  one  o'clock  from  all  the  batteries  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Up  to  that  day,  addresses 
had  continued  to  pour  in  from  aJl  parts  of 
the  country,  both  from  the  municipal  and 
military  bodies;  and  even  Marshal  Auge- 
reau,  the  Duke  of  Castiglione,  once  more 
proclaimed  bis  repentance,  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  a  man,  *'  who,  after  sacrificing 
millions  of  victims  to  his  cruel  ambition, 
had  not  the  heart  to  die  like  a  soldier.'*^ 

Three  days  after  bis  arrival  in  Paris, 
Napoleon  abrogated  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  removed  those  restrictions, 
which,  by  a  narrow  policy,  the  Bourbons 

*  Expose  de  la  Conduite  Politiqae  de  M.  le 
Lieiitenantgenoral  Camot. 

t  Moniteur.  March  S5, 1815. 

t  See  the  proclamation  of  Manhal  Auseraau  to 
hit  anny,dated  Valence,April  16, 1814,vorii.  p394. 


had  deemed  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  stability  of  their  throne.  Another 
of  the  early  decrees  of  the  French  empe- 
ror, was  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
—a  measure  in  which  every  benevolent 
mind  must  exult.  A  third  decree  allevi- 
ated the  reeulations  relative  to  the  droits  re- 
ufusj  which,  next  to  the  conscription,  were 
justly  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  jrriev- 
ances  imposed  upon  the  people  by  Napo- 
leon's former  ^vemment.  A  system  of 
national  education,  reconmiended  by  Car- 
not,  and  grounded  upon  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell,  next  obtained 
imperial  patronw ;  and  a  decree  for  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  school 
of  primary  education  at  Paris,  so  organiz- 
ed as  to  serve  as  a  model,  and  to  become  a 
normal  school  to  form  primary  teachers, 
was  promulsated  from  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  ministers,  co-operating 
with  the  head  of  the  imperial  government, 
seemed  anxious  to  obliterate  for  ever,  the 
remembrance  of  that  reign  of  terror  which 
Napoleon,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power, 
had  exercised  over  France.  The  Duke  of 
Otranto,  in  a  circular  letter  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  the  prefects,  dated  the 
31st  of  March,  warned  them  against  the  ex- 
cessive exertion  of  their  authority ;  against 
the  renewal  of  the  police  of  attack  instead 
of  the  police  of  observation ;  a^inst  a  mi- 
nute officious  curiosity,  destructive  of  social 
enjoyment ;  and  against  every  kind  of  con- 
duct which  might  make  the  police  appear 
the  sword,  instead  of  the  torcti  of  justice. 

But  the  attention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  internal 
policy  to  the  foreign  relations  of  that 
country.  It  was  the  interest  of  all  parties 
in  France,  except  the  royalists,  in  the  first 
instance  to  misrepresent  the  intentions  of 
the  allies ;  and  for  this  purpose,  England 
was  held  out  as  favooraole  to  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  Austria  as 
about  to  sanction  his  usurpation,  by  per- 
mitting the  return  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  and  the  King  of  Rome.  In  con- 
formity with  this  plan,  the  declaration  is- 
sued at  Vienna  on  the  ISth  of  March,  was 
concealed  as  long  as  possible  from  the 
French  people.  At  length,  however,  when 
all  hopes  of  peace  had  vanished,  it  became 
necessary  to  rouse  and  prepare  the  nation 
for  war :  and  this  was  to  be  effected  bj 
impressing  them  with  a  persuasion, 
that  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  Elba 
quite  a  new  man  ;  that  the  love  of  conquest 
and  of  military  glory  were  completely 
banished  fVom  his  mindf ;  and  that  the  allies, 
while  they  professed  to  be  about  to  make 
war  only  upon  Napoleon  personally,  had 
for  their  object  tne  dismemberment  of 
France,  or  at  least,  that  it  was  their  inten- 
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tion  to  impose  upon  her  a  sovereign  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  her  people. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  every  mea- 
sure was  adopted  by  the  existing  govern- 
ment that  was  likely  to  have  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  Frencn  nation.     About  the 
middle  of  April,  a  long  and  elaborate  re- 
port was  laid  before  the  emperor,  regarding 
the  foreign  relations  of  France.    This  re- 
port opened  by  admitting  the  alarming  fact, 
that  a  confederacy  was  forming  against 
France  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe ; 
that  this  coalition  was  unjust,  the  reporter 
inferred  from  a  retrospect  of  the   march 
from  Cannes  to  Paris ;  which,  as  he  cpn- 
tended,  proved,  in  a  manner  the  most  con- 
clusive, the  dislike,  or  at  least  the  indiffer- 
ence, of  the  French  nation  to  the   Bour- 
bons, and  their  attachment  to  Napoleon, 
whom  they  had  thus  chosen  as  the  sove- 
reign of  their  free  and  unbiased  choice. 
The  Duke  of  Vicenza,  by  whom  the  report 
was  drawn  up,  next  adverted  to  the  annun- 
ciation made  by  the  emperor  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  of  his  resumption  of  the 
sovereisrnty  of  France,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  from  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  containing  a  distinct  and 
unequivocal  overture  on  the   part  of  the 
new  government,  to  maintain  the  relations 
of  peace  conformable  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 
But  instead  of  receiving  these  advances  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made,  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations,  and  as  if  by  common 
consent,  interdicted  all  communication  with 
France,  and  shut  up  the  access  to  amicable 
accommodation.    The  report  next  proceeds 
to  enumerate  those  acts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments which  indicate   hostile  intentions. 
The   messafi^e  of  the  prince-regent  to  the 
British   parliament  is  considered  of  this 
description ;  and  in  referring  to  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  ground  upon  which  it  would 
be   necessary  to  go  to  war  with  France, 
Caulincourt  observes,  that  in  1815,  Eng- 
land and  her  princes  have  quite  forgotten 
the  evento  of  1688.     "  In  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  all  parts  of  Germany,  in  Italy, 
and  in  short,  everywhere,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral arming.''    Havinff  thus  dwelt  upon  the 
hostile  aspect  of  all  Europe,  the  ibrei^ 
minister  proceeds  to  declare,  that  it  is 
a^inst  France  that  these  armaments  are 
directed,  though  the  allies  ncme  ^onaparte 
as  alone  in  the  way  of  peace :  it  could  not  be 
against  the  emperor,  because  he  had  offered 
them  peace  on  terms  the  most  favourable ; 
it  must  be  against  the  French  people,  since 
they,  by  receiving  Bonaparte  with  such 
jreneral  good-will  and  affection,  had  in  fact 
identified   themselves  with    him.      "To 
fight,"  says  the  report,  "in  order  to  re-es- 


tablish the  Bourbons  once  more,  would  be 
to  declare  war  on  the  whole  French  popo- 
lation.  If  the  people  of  France  are  at- 
tached to  them,  wny  did  they  not  rally 
round  them  when  Napoleon  landed ! 
Why  did  they  not  stop  his  progrefts  1  Why 
do  the  Bourbons  now  seek  troops  from 
Spain,  and  England,  and  Germany,  aod 
not  from  France  herself,  if  France  wishes 
their  return  V  The  report  in  conclasioo 
states,  that  in  circumstances  so  importaat 
as  those  in  which  France  was  then  plare4 
— anxious  for  peace — having  done  nothing 
to  provoke  or  justify  war — and  yet  threaten- 
ed with  the  almost  immediate  invasion  of 
the  country,  it  became  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  to  take 
those  measures  which  the  preservatioo  of 
her  rights,  the  safety  of  her  territories,  and 
the  defence  of  her  national  honour,  ought 
to  dictate  to  the  French  nation. 

The  note  of  preparation  now  sounded 
through  all  the  departments  of  France.  A 
decree  passed  on  the  28th  of  March,  but 
which  was  not  promulgated  till  the  9th  ot 
April,  recalled  to  their  standards  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army ;  and  the 
minister  of  war,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  summoned  his  companions  in 
arms  to  rally  round  their  standards;  to 
present  to  their  enemies  a  frontier  of  brass ; 
and  to  defend  their  country  against  those 
who  sought  to  '*  regulate  their  national  co- 
lours, to  impose  upon  them  sovereigns,  and 
to  dictate  constitutions." 

On  his  first  landing  in  France,  Napo- 
leon had  pledged  himself  to  give  to  the  na- 
tion a  constitution  agreeable  to  their  wish- 
es, and  favourable  to  their  liberties.  This 
pledge  he  now  hastened  to  redeem  ;  and  a 
commission,  of  which  Bishop  Gregoire 
and  Benjamin  de  Constant  were  members, 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  this  docament. 
It  had  been  justly  objected  to  Louis, 
that  be  had  given  a  constitution  lo  the 
French,  and  not  accepted  it  from  them; 
and  Napoleon,  after  having  explicitly  ae- 
knowledo;ed,  that  to  the  people  alone  be- 
longed Uie  right  of  choosing  their  own 
charter,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  former 
government,  and  gave  his  subjects  a  consti- 
tution in  his  turn.  The  French  nation  bad 
imagined,  that  the  Champ  de  Mai  woald 
have  been  convoked  for  some  other  purpose 
than  to  examine  a  list  of  votes,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  a  great  nation  would 
there  have  exercised  the  privile^  of  dis- 
cussing with  the  sovereign  the  rights  and 
privileges,  and  securing  the  welfare,  of 
their  constituents.  It  was  also  expected, 
that  Napoleon  would  have  recognised  his 
former  abdication,  and  led  the  choice  of 
the  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  ?o- 
vemment,  to  the  free-will  of  the  people. 
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This  would  have  been  an  easy  and  a  aafe 
compliment  to  the  French.     His  re-elec- 
tion would  have  been  secured,  and   the 
people  would  have  been  enthusiastically 
and  inseparably  attached  to  a  man,  who, 
by  this  solemn  act,  had  become  the  sove- 
reign of  their  choice.     But,  by  the  JSete 
A&itiond  aux  Constitutions  de  VEmpire^ 
Napoleon  seemed  to  consider  his  old  sys- 
tem of  despotism  as  again  in  activity ;  and 
passing  over  his  own  abdication,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis,  as  if  they  had  never  hap- 
pened, he  was  again  emperor  by  the  grace 
of  God,  after  the  fashion  of  the  monarch, 
vhoge   nineteen  years  of  reign,  he  had 
himself  so  fairly  derided.      The  consti- 
tutionalists thought  they  saw  in  the  renew- 
al of  these  pretensions  the.  grave  of  all 
their  hopes,  and  *^  public  expectation  was 
deceived  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  cry  of  in- 
dignation was  heard  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other.*'*     Carnot,  still  willing  to 
rely  on  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  finds 
an  apoloffy  for  his  conduct  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  situation,  and  urges  in  his  be- 
half, though  these  dictatorial  steps  were 
not  what  might  have  been  expected,  after 
what  he  had  promised,  yet  that  he  was  pre- 
cipitated into  them  by  the  external  dangers 
with  which  tlie  country  was  menaced.f 

The  new  constitution  of  France,  called, 
by  a  strange  anomaly,  '^  An  Additional 
Act  to  Uie  Constitutions  of  the  Empire,*' 
assumed  the  former  constitutions  aa  the 
basis  of  the  present  charter,  while  it  re- 
vealed the  principal  acts  of  those  tyranni- 
cal systems.  The  following  preamble,  in- 
{iroduced  by  the  usual  formula,  **Napo- 
eon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  consti- 
tutions. Emperor  o(  France,  to  all  who  are 
and  shall  be,  health,"  justly  describes  the 
the  character  of  this  document : — 

*'  Since  we  were  fiist  called,  now  fifteen  y9Bxn 
PMt,  1^  the  withes  of  France,  lo  the  govern- 
ment or  the  ftate,  w«  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove,  at  various  periods,  the  comtitutional  ibrms, 
■ccordinc  to  the  wants  and  deairea  of  the  nation, 
and  pionODg  b^  the  leatona  of  eiperience.  The 
oonititutiona  or  the  empire  liave  thus  been  form- 
ad  from  a  aeriea  of  acta  which  have  been  clothed 
with  the  approbation  of  the  people.  We  then 
bad  for  our  object  to  organize  a  nund  federate 
Eoropaan  ayvtem,  which  we  had  aaopted  as  being 
eoDformable  to  the  apirit  of  the  age,  and  fiivoura- 
ble  to  the  progiew  of  civiliiation.  In  order  to 
emnplete  this,  uid  to  give  it  all  the  extent  and  sta- 
Dtlity  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  we  had  post* 
poned  the  establiahment  of  many  internal  institu- 
tions, more  especially  those  which  were  destined 
I  iibertvof 


to  protact  the  liberty 'of  citisena.  Henceibrwaid, 
eor  aim  will  only  be  to  augment  the  proaperity  of 
France  by  consolidating  public  liberty.     From 


this  results  the  necesaity  of  many  important  mo- 
difications in  the  constitutions,  nenatua  ccnnUa, 
and  other  acts  which  govern  this  empire.  For 
these  raasona,  wishing  on  one  side,  to  preserve  of 
the  psst  what  is  goml  and  salutary,  and  on  the 
other,  to  render  the  constitutions  of  our  empire  in 
every  thing  conformable  to  the  national  wiahea 
and  wants,  ^  well  as  to  the  state  of  peace  which 
we  desire  to  maintain  with  Europe,  we  have  re- 
solved to  refer  to  the  people  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions tending  to  modify  and  improve  the  conatito- 
tional  acts,  to  surround  the  rights  of  citizens  with 
all  their  safeguards,  to  give  the  representative 
system  all  its  extension,  to  invest  the  intermediate 
corps  with  desirable  importance  and  power;  in 
short,  to  combine  the  higheat  point  of  political 
liberty,  and  of  individual  safety,  with  the  strength 
and  concentration  necessary  to  cause  foreign  pow- 
era  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  dignity  of  our  crown.  Conse- 
quently, die  following  articles,  formina  a  supple- 
mentary act  to  the  constitutions  of  Che  empire, 
shall  be  subnoitted  to  the  firee  and  aolemn  accep- 
tation of  all  the  citizena  throughout  the  whole  of 
France." 

The  acte  addititmrul  consists  of  five  titles,  aq^ 
of  sixty^eeven  articlea.  by  the  first  of  which  it  la 
provided,  ihat  the  legialative  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  emperor  and  two  chamben;  the 
first  chamber,  ealled  the  chamber  of  peers,  is  de- 
clared to  be  hereditary,  the  emperor  to  apnoint  ita 
membera,  and  the  number  to  be  unlimited.  The 
aeoond  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives, to  be  chosen  by  the  jwople,  and  to  conaist 
of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  membera,  indefi- 
nitely re-eligible ;  a  new  election  to  take  plaee 
every  five  yeara ;  its  members  to  receive  for  tra- 
velling expenaea,  and  during  the  session,  the  pay 
decreed  by  the  constituent  aasembly.  The  sittinga 
to  be  public.  The  emperor's  ministen  to  ait  and 
debate,  but  to  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  peeva, 
or  elected  by  the  people.  The  emperor  may  pro- 
rogue, adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  chambera.  The 
government  to  propoae  laws ;  the  chamben  may 
amend  them. 

Under  the  aecond  titlo,  which  relatea  to  electe- 
ral  c»llegea,  and  the  mode  of  election,  few  altesa- 
tions  are  made  in  the  original  constitution,  ezeepC 
that  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  aal 
property  have  awarded  to  them  special  repreasBr 
tativea. 

The  third  title  relatea  to  taxation.  The  g&Mui 
direct  tax,  whether  in  land  or  moveablea,  ia  voted 
only  for  one  year;  indirect  taxes  may  be  vete4 
for  several.  No  tax  can  be  levied,  no  loam  aude. 
nor  any  levy  of  men  ordered  for  the  army,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  law.  All  propoaidons  on  thaae  aub^ 
jects  must  be  made  to  the  chamber  of  npraaen- 
tatives. 

The  fourth  title  relates  to  ministera  and  their 
responsibility.  Every  act  of  government  is  to  be 
countersigned  by  a  miniater.  The  ministen  are 
made  responsible  for  acts  of  govemaneBt,  as  wtill 
as  for  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  every  miniatrj' 
and  every  commandant  of  an  arased  fbree,  by  land 
or  by  sea,  may  be  accused  by  the  chamber  of  de- 
putiea,  and  tned  by  their  peen,  for  having  com- 
promised ihe  safe^  or  honour  of  the  nation. 
Title  five  resarda  the   judicial  power.     All 


*  Official  note  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  present- 
ed to  the  ministera  of  the  allied  powera,  August 
fik  1815. 

*  Expose  de  la  Conduite  Politique  de  M.  le  lieu- 
tonant-gpperal  Camoi. 

3  L  38* 


judgea  receive  their  appointHMnts  fhm  the  emc ; 
ror ;  but  they  are  irrerooveable,  and  for  life.  Iw 
inatitution  of  jurica  is  continued ;  the  diaciasioiia 
on  criminal  trials  are  to  be  public ;  military  of- 
fences alone  are  to  be  triad  by  military  tribunala. 
Tlie  right  of  pardon  ia  hidlged  in  the  crown. 

The  sixth  and  laat  title  relatea  to  the  rights  of 
citiaena.    Fiendunen  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  lb* 
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law,  whether  to  contribotiona,  to  taxes,  and  pob- 
lic  burdens,  or  lor  admitiion  to  civil  and  military 
employmenta.  No  one  can  be  withdrawn  from 
^e  judges  appointed  to  him  by  law.  Mo  one  can 
be  prosecuted,  arrested,  detained,  or  exiled,  but 
in  cases  provided  by  law,  and  according  to  the 
prescribed  forms.  liberty  of  worship  is  guaran- 
teed to  all.  All  property,  possessed  or  acquired 
in  virtue  of  the  laws,  and  all  debts  of  the  state, 
are  inviolable.  Every  citizen  has  the  ri^ht  of 
printing  and  publishing  his  thooghls,  on  signing 
them  with  his  own  name,  without  any  previous 
censorship,  and  sufagect  only  to  legal  responsibility, 
in  a  trial  by  jury,  after  the  publication.  The  right  of 
petitioning  is  secured  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  first  part  of  the  67th  article  was  considered 
as  retaliatoiy  upon  the  declaration  of  the  allies  of 
the  13th  or  March,  and  breathes  a  vindictive 
spirit,  unworthy  of  the  constitution  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  It  is  in  these  words :— '*  The  French 
people  moreover  declare,  that  in  the  delegation 
which  they  have  made  and  do  make  oi  their 
powers,  it  IS  not  meant,  and  does  not  mean,  to  give 
a  right  to  propose  the  reinstatement  of  the  &ur> 
bons,  or  any  prince  of  that  family,  on  the  throne, 
even  in  case  of  the  eitinction  of  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty; or  the  right  of  re-establishing  either  the 
ancient  feudal  nobility,  or  the  feudal  and  seigno- 
rial  rights  or  tithes,  or  any  privileged  or  predomi- 
nant religion ;  nor  the  power  to  alter  the  irrevoca- 
bility of  the  sale  of  the  national  domains.  All 
propositions  on  that  subject  are  formally  interdict- 
ed both  to  the  government,  the  chamben,  and  the 


This  constitution,  thouorh  fonned  by  men 
of  cool  heads  and  rational  and  sober  views 
of  govemmeDt,  was  by  no  means  free  from 
objections.  The  interdict  against  all  pro- 
positions on  the  subject  of  the  recall  of 
the  Bourbons,  was  absurd  and  nugatory  ; 
out,  setting  aside  some  minor  objections, 
there  was  in  this  document  much  to  ap* 
prove.  It  was  calculated  to  secure  to  the 
French  as  much  freedom  as  they  were  ca- 
pable of  enjoyin?.  It  ^p-anted  to  the  people 
liberty  wiUiout  licentiousness,  and  to  the 
prince  power  without  despotism. 

The  promulgation  of  the  acte  additionnel 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  every 
Frenchman  of  mature  age  was  invited  to 
inscribe  his  vole  for  or  against  it,  in  regis- 
ters which  were  opened  in  every  town  and 
district  of  the  empire.  These  votes  were 
to  be  collected,  and  the  grand  result  pub- 
lished at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  May. 

In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  a  monarch 
whom  Napoleon  claimed  as  his  prototype, 
and  in  the  reigns  of  other  early  French 
sovereigns,  assemblies  of  deputies  from 
the  people  had  taken  place,  sometimes 
once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  year.  The 
place  near  Paris,  where  these  deputies  as- 
sembled, still  retained  the  name  of  the 
Champ  de  Mara,  from  the  month  in  which 
the  meetings  generally  took  place,  and, 
like  the  Campus  Martiua  at  Rome,  had  for 
ages  been  appropriated  to  the  review  of 
troops,  and  to  horse  and  foot  races  on  pub- 


lic festivals.  In  the  middle  of  the  eiffhib 
century,  Pepin  transferred  the  general  as^ 
semblies  of  the  nation  to  the  month  d 
May,  and  after  that  period  the  scene  cf 
these^ssemblies  was  styled  indifierentij 
the  Champ  de  Man  or  the  Champ  de  Mu. 
Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  the 
approaching  ceremony,  but  the  slow  arrivij 
of  the  deputations  from  the  electoral  col- 
leges, and  other  unforeseen  circnmstanccs, 
delayed  the  meeting  till  the  lat  of  Juoe. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  render  the  spect»- 
cles  solemn  and  imposing ;  in  the  hyperbo- 
lic language  of  the  official  organ,  *•*  every 
thing  mat  could  interest  and  elevate  the 
soul — ^the  prayers  of  reli^on — the  com- 
pact of  a  great  people  with  their  sove 
reicii — ^France,  represented  by  theselecticD 
of  her  citizens,  agriculturalists,  merchants, 
magistrates,  and  warriors,  collected  around 
the  throne— an  immense  population  cover- 
ed the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  joined  in  vows 
for  the  great  object  of  that  magnificent 
ceremony — all  excited  the  most  ardent  en- 
thusiasm of  which  the  most  memorable 
epochs  have  left  us  the  recollecUon/* 

A  throne  was  erected  for  the  emperor 
in  front  of  the  military  school,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  pentaj^nal  semicircalar 
enclosure,  two-thirds  of  which  formed,  on 
the  right  and  left,  grand  amphitheatres,  in 
which  fifteen  thousand  oersons  were  seat- 
ed. The  other  third,  in  front  of  the  throne, 
was  open.  An  altar  was  efected  in  the 
middle,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  was  placed  another  throne^ 
which  commanded  the  whole  Champ  dt 
Mara.  Eiffhty-seven  banners,  hearing  th« 
names  of  the  denartments  of  France,  de- 
corated the  rotunaa.  The  imperial  eagles, 
surrounded  with  garlands,  were  planted  in 
the  vacant  space,  and  the  national  colours 
mingled  with  the  banners  of  the  depart- 
ments. At  twelve  o^clock,  a  discharge  cf 
cannon  announced  the  departure  of  the 
emperor  from  the  Tuileries ;  and  shortly  af- 
terwards, the  commandant  of  Paris,  Count 
Hulin,  and  his  staff,  with  the  heralds  at 
arms,  approached,  and  passed  down  the 
line  formed  by  the  troops,  which  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  plain.  The  commandant  W9$ 
followed  by  fourteen  state  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses,  the  last  of  which  con- 
tained the  three  imperial  princea^Joseph, 
Jerome,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte.  The  im- 
perial carriage,  drawn  by  eight  hi  rses, 
each  led  by  a  groom,  and  attetided  by  t 
marshals  of  the  empin  on  each  sidr,  t)i  • 
presented  itself;  and  Napoleon  was  seen 
through  the  glass  )  annels,  in  the  full  r  -• 
tume  of  his  imperial  office.  At  one  o'clock, 
the  emperor,  amidst  a  mass  of  his  nr.b]r> 
and  princes,  appeared  at  the  apartments  cf 
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the  inilitary  school,  when  the  whole  as- 
sembly  scose  with  a  shoot,  Uie  artillery 
still  thundering  from  the  hattery.  All  were 
ancoTered,  except  Napoleon,  who  wore  his 
Spanish  black  bonnet,  shaded  with  plumes, 
looped  with  a  large  diamond  in  front ;  and 
his  mantle  of  purple  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  lined  with  ermine.  The 
officers  of  the  crown  took  their  station  in 
the  rear,  the  ministers  of  state  surrounded 
the  emperor,  and  the  generals  were  ranged 
on  each  side  of  the  throne.  The  electors 
sat  under  the  rotunda ;  the  grand  national 
authorities  pressed  to  the  tribunes  in  ^ont, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  spectators  oc- 
cupied the  other  parts  of  the  neld,  or  sur- 
rounded the  enclosure.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  and  the  Cardinal  Cambaceres,  with 
four  bishops  and  assistants,  ascended  the 
tribune  of  the  altar,  and  celebrated  mass. 
The  central  deputation  from  the  electors 
of  the  empire,  amounting  to  about  five  hun- 
dred, chosen  by  a  selection  from  all  the 
colleges,  then  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  the  advocate  Duboys  d* Angers, 
the  organ  of  the  deputation,  addressed  the 
emperor  in  a  S[)eech  expressive  of  the  de- 
votion of  a  ^'  faithful,  energetic,  and  gene- 
rous nation  to  an  heroic  leuler.'* 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  the  arch- 
chancellor  rose,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
herald-at-arms,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
*'  that  the  additional  act  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  empflb  had  been  accepted  by  the 
French  people.'**  A  table  was  then  placed 
in  front  of  the  throne,  and  at  a  quarter  past 
two  o'clock,  the  emperor  gave  to  the  addi- 
tional act  Uie  sanction  <?  his  signature. 
Being  again  seated  on  the  throne,  he  un- 
covered nimself  for  a  moment,  and  spoke 
as  follows: — 

''Gentlemen,  electors  of  coUegee,  of  depart* 
menti  and  arrondi«einenii  !— 

**  Gentlemen,  deputies  from  the  army  and  navy 
to  the  Champ  de  Mni  /— 

"  Emperor,  coraul,  soldier!  I  hold  every  thing 
from  the  people.  In  prosperity,  in  advernty,  in 
the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  in 
eiile,  France  has  been  the  rale  and  constant  ob- 
ject of  my  thoo^ts  and  actions.  Like  the  King 
of  Athens,  1  sacnficed  myself  for  my  people,  in  the 
hope  of  witnessing  the  realization  of  the  promise 

E' ven  to  guarantee  to  France  her  national  integrity, 
»r  honours,  and  her  rights. 
'*  Indignant  on  beholding  those  sacred  rishts, 
aoouired  by  twenty-five  years  of  victory,  slightsd 
and  lost  for  ever ;  the  cry  of  insulted  French 
honour,  and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  have  brought 


*The  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  consti- 
tution were  1,288,357 ;  the  negatives  amounted  to 
4807;  the  army  (for  every  armed  citizen  of 
France  had  the  privilege  of  a  vote)  gave  in 
22^000  names  for,  and  3»)  against,  the  act ;  and 
the  navy  about  22,000  aflfirmatives,  and  275  nega- 
tives ;  exclusive  of  eleven  departments,  and  some 
of  the  regiments,  which  had  not  sent  in  their  re- 
gisten. 


roe  bock  to  that  throne  which  w  dear  to  me,  be- 
cause it  is  the  paUadiim  of  the  independence,  of 
the  bonov,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Fmicb- 
men !  in  my  progress  amidst  the  public  joy,  through 
the  difierant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  my  capital, 
I  had  every  reason  to  reckon  upon  a  long  peace. 
Nations  aro  bound  by  the  treaues  concluded  by 
their  governments,  whatever  they  may  be.  My 
thoughts  wera  then  wholly  engaged  with  tlie 
means  of  founding  our  liberhr  on  a  constitution 
conformable  to  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.    I  convoked  the  Champ  de  MaL 

"I  was  soon  apprised  that  the  princes  who  ha%'e 
violated  all  pnncinles,  who  have  shocked  the 
public  opinion,  ana  the  dearest  interests  of  sa 
many  nations,  design  to  make  war  upon  us.  They 
meditate  the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  die  Ne- 
theriands;  they  would  give  it  for  barriers  all  oar 
northern  frontier  fortresses,  and  would  make  up 
the  quarrels  which  still  divide  them,  by  sharing 
among  themselves  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  It  was 
necessary  to  propan  for  war. 

**  However,  beforo  peisonally  expoabg  myself 
to  the  risks  of  battles,  my  first  care  was  to  give 
without  delay  a  constitution  to  the  nation.  The 
people  have  accepted  the  act  which  I  preaented  to 
them.  Frenchmen !  when  we  shall  have  repelled 
these  unjust  aggressions,  and  Europe  shall  be 
convinced  of  what  is  doe  to  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  twenty-eight  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
a  solemn  law,  enactM  acooiding  to  the  foms 
prescribed  by, the  oonstitutional  act,  shall  com- 
bme  the  differant  provisiona  of  our  constitutioos 
that  aro  now  scattered. 

<*  Frenchmen .'  you  aro  about  to  rotura  into 
your  departments.  Tell  the  citizens  that  circum- 
stances are  arduous  1 — that  with  union,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  we  shall  come  off  victorious 
from  this  struggle  of  a  great  people  a^nst  their 
oppressors ;  that  future  generations  will  severely 
scratiniza  our  conduct;  and  that  a. nation  has 
lost  all,  when  it  has  lost  its  independence.  Tell 
them  that  the  foreign  kings  whom  I  either  nised 
to  the  throne,  or  who  are  indebted  to  me  for  the 
preservation  of  their  crowns;  who  all,  in  the  time 
of  my  prosperity,  courted  my  alliance,  and  the 
protection  of  the  French  people ;  are  now  aimin|; 
their  blows  at  my  perron.  Ifl  had  not  seen  that  it 
is  against  the  oountrv  that  they  are  really  directed, 
I  would  place  at  their  mercy  this  lira,  against 
which  they  manifested  such  animosity.  But  tell 
the  citizens  also,  that  while  the  French  shall  re- 
tain for  me  the  sentiments  of  love  of  which  they 
give  me  m  many  proofs,  this  rage  of  our  enemies 
will  be  impotent 

"Frenchmen!  my  will  is  that  of  the  people; 
my  rights  are  their  rights;  my  honour,  my  gloiy, 
my  happiness,  can  never  be  distinct  from  the 
honour,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  Fnnce.** 

The  prolonsed  cries  of  Vive  PEmpereur  / 
Five  Marie  Couise /  Five  la  Nation/  for 
some  time  interrupted  the  ceremony ;  but 
when  the  popular  fervour  had  expended  it* 
self,  the  ffrand  almoner  approached  the 
throne,  and  kneeling,  presented  the  gospels 
to  the  emperor,  who  took  the  oath  in  the 
following  terms: — "I  swear  to  observe 
the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  observed."  The  arch-chancel* 
lor  then  advanced  to  the  throne,  and 
swore  '*  obedience  to  the  constitutions  and 
to  the  emperor,"  and  the  words  Nm*  U 
Jurvn9 — we  swear  it,  were  appointed  to  be 
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taid  by  all  the  assembly ;  but  not  being 
perfect  in  their  part,  this  portion  of  the 
oeremony  was  pitner  wholly  omitted,  or  at 
least  only  partially  performed. 

Te  Deum  was  next  sunff,  and  the  steps 
to  the  throne  being  cleared,  the  eagles  from 
die  wings,  borne  by  the  ministers  of  the 
interior,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  pressed 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  area,  form- 
ing one  long  daazling  mass  of  gold,  from 
the  tribune  of  the  altar  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Napoleon,  ¥rith  an  animation  in 
his  manner  and  countenance  which  gave 
to  the  ceremony  of  presentation  or  the 
eagles  a  superior  interest  to  any  other 
eTent  of  this  national  assembly,  threw  off 
his  imperial  mantle,  and,  leapmff  from  the 
throne,  advanced  to  meet  his  ea^es.  The 
waving  sword  and  beating  drum  command- 
ed silence,  and  taking  the  standards  in  his 
hand,  he  returned  them  to  the  three  minis- 
ters, and  thus  addressed  Aem  : — 

"  SoUien  of  the  natioiMl  guard  of  the  empire^ 
Udien  of  the  Itnd  snd  tea  fotcm,  I  iDlnitt  to 
fOQ  the  imperial  etgle  of  the  uatioDal  coloun; 
VOD  will  ewear  to  defend  it  at  the  eipenie  of  yoor 
Mood  against  the  enemiee  of  the  oonntnr  and  of 
the  throne !  Ton  twear  that  it  ■hall  alwaye  be 
your  rallying  ngn !— You  swear  it !" 

The  concluding  sentence  was  deliver- 
ed in  a  tone  that  pierced  the  immense 
assembly,  and  was  answered  by  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  troopa— **  We  siwear  it." 
''The  drums  beat,  and  shortly  after- 
wards th^  emperor,  still  in  his  short  crim- 
•on  tunic,  accompanied  by  all  his  marshals 
and  dignitaries,  and  lost  to  the  sight  of 
the  specti^rs,'*  from  one  of  whom  we 
quote,*  "in  the  blase  of  uniforms,  and 
eagles  and  banners,  descended  the  steps, 
traversed  the.  area,  passed  through  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  by  the  altar,  and 
crossing  between  files  of  soldiers,  mounted 
the  platform  in  the  open  plain.  He  seated 
himself  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
marshal  and  court,  who  occupied  the  steps 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  structure. 
The  scene  was  more  magnificent  than  any 
pen  can  describe.  The  monarch  on  this  open 
throne,  which  seemed  a  glittering  pyramid 
of  ea^es,  and  arms,  and  militaiy,  crowned 
by  his  own  white  plumes— an  immense 
plain,  as  it  were,  of  soldiers,  flanked  with 
multitudes  so  innumerable  that  the  sloping 
banks  on  each  side  presented  but  one  mass 
of  heads — ^the  man — the  occasion— all  con- 
spired to  surprise  the  mind  into  a  most  un- 
aualified,  unphilosophical  admiration  of 
\e  whole  spectacle;  which  was  not  di- 
minished when  the  bayonets,  and  cuirasses, 
and  helmets,  flashing  to  the  extent  of  the 

*  LeUere  from  an  Engliahman  resident  in  Paris 
during  the  last  reign  of  the  Cmperor  Napoleon. 


view,  and  the  flags  of  the  lancers  flattering 
and  the  music  bursHng  from  the  plain,  ao- 
nounced  that  the  whole  scene  was  in  mo- 
tion." In  the  midst  of  all  this  splendoar, 
the  emperor,  in  his  character  of  coloael  cf 
the  national  guards  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
imperial  guard,  then  proceeded  to  preseot 
the  eagles  to  the  presidents  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  six  arrondisseinents,  and 
to  the  chiefs  of  his  guard.  The  natioial 
guards  "  swore  never  to  suffer  the  capitil 
to  be  again  polluted  by  the  preaeiu^  o(  t 
foreign  army ;"  and  the  imperial  guard,  ^  to 
exceed  their  former  prowess,  and  to  die 
rather  than  let  foreignera  dictate  laws  to 
their  country.'*  The  whole  army,  amount- 
ing to  fifly  thousand,  of  whi^  twectj- 
seven  thousand  were  national  ^ards,  now 
filed  before  the  throne,  with  their  eagles, 
in  admirable  order;  and  at  four  o'clork 
the  procession  lef^  the  amphitheatre  io 
nearly  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  ar- 
rived, passing  between  a  line  of  spectators 
the  whole  length  of  the  Champ  de  Man. 
The  departure,  like  the  entry,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  batteries  of  the  militaiy 
school,  and  the  bridge  of  Jena. 

Such  was  the  champ  de  Mai.  As  a 
speetaek,  nothinff  could  be  more  splendid 
and  interesting ;  but  as  a  national  assembly, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  puerile.  It  was  the  assembly  of  the 
registration  of  votes,  and  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  colours ;  but  it  as  litt)^  resembled 
the  fields  of  March  and  May,  at  which 
assembled  the  warlike  estates  of  Charle> 
magna  and  his  successors,  as  it  resembled 
the  memorable  federation  of  1790,  whes 
the  same  plain  was  thronged  by  depata- 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  col- 
lected to  celebrate  and  seal  the  triumph 
of  the  people. 

On  the  day  which  intervened  betweet 
thefite  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  and  the  mee^ 
ing  of  the  chambers,  the  peers,  to  the  noni> 
her  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom 
nearly  one  half  were  general  officers,  wert 
named  by  the  emperor. 

The  chambers  met  on  the  3d  of  Jane ; 
the  peers  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  devo- 
ties  at  the  palace  of  the  lenslative  body. 
M.  Thibeaudeau,  and  M.  Valence,  were 
chosen  secretaries  of  the  chamber  of  peeia, 
who,  together  with  the  President  Cam- 
baceres,  and  the  Count  Sieyes  and  Rcrde- 
rer,  were  named  members  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  as* 
sembly.  The  representatives  met  at  nias 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded,  by 
ballot,  to  the  choice  of  the  bureau^  eoo- 
sisting  of  the  president,  the  vice-prpsidents, 
and  the  secretaries.  The  decision  of  the 
chamber  on  this  point  was  Sufficiently  ia* 
dicative  of  ita  character;  Lanjuinaia,  • 
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egfislator,  who  voted  against  coaferring 
he  imperial  title  on  Bonaparte,  and  who 
v^LS  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
opposition  in  the  late  honse  of  peers,  was 
nosen  president  by  a  large  majority, 
^auguergues,  an  eloquent  senator,  cele- 
>rated  for  his  boldness  m  the  legislative  as- 
;etnbly  of  1813,  was  the  seconaon  the  list ; 
ind  La  Fayette,  who  had  resisted  the  ear- 
lest  importunities  of  the  emperor  to  accept 
;he  dignity  of  the  peerage,  held  the  next  rank 
;n  the  scale  of  suffrages.  The  preference 
^ven  to  Lanjuinais  was  grounded  upon  his 
known  firmness  and  invincible  integrity, 
«vhich  rendered  him  a  faithful  and  fit  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the  monarch. 
The  same  motives  influenced  the  assembly 
In  the  selection  of  the  four  vice-presidents, 
of  whom  Flauguergues  was  first  chosen, 
Dupont  the  second.  La  Fayette  the  third, 
and  General  Grenierthe  fourth ;  all  of  them 
men  distinguished  for  their  independence 
of  either  the  court  of  Louis  or  Napoleon. 

The  interval  between  the  3d  and  the  7th 
of  June,  was  occupied  in  those  matters  of 
form   and   arrangement    essential  to  the 

froper  regulation  of  popular  assemblies, 
t  soon  became  evident,  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  France,  freely  chosen,  were  de- 
termined to  submit  to  no  dictator;  and 
their  watchfiil  jealousy  over  the  liberties 
of  their  country  gave  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  chambers  a  sternness  of  manner,  and 
an  impatience  of  control,  which  the  defer- 
ence due  to  the  head  of  the  state  was  scarce- 
ly sufl^cient  to  repress*  Four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  the  chambers,  the  emperor 
proceeded  m  state  to  the  hall  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, when  the  members  of  the  two 
chambers  having  taken  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitution,  and  fidelity  to  his 
majestv,  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
following  speech  from  the  throne : — 

•*  MessieurM  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  Me§- 
aieuTt  of  the  chamber  of  repre$enUdiven. 

*«For  three  months  past,  circuimtanccs,  and  iho 
confidence  of  the  people,  have  invested  me  with 
unlimited  power.  At  this  moment,  the  most  am- 
ious  wish  ofmy  heart  is  aecompUshed.  Ihaveoom- 
menced  a  eonstitotionaJ  monarchy.  Men  are  too 
feeble  to  secure  the  future ;  legal  mstitutiona  alone 
fix  the  destinies  of  nations.  Monai'chy  is  neces- 
sary to  France,  to  guarantee  the  liberty,  the  inde- 
peridence,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  con- 
Btitutioiis  are  scatterMl ;  one  of  oar  most  imporUnt 
occupations  will  be  to  consolidate  them  into  one 
body,  and  arrange  thero  in  one  simple  system, 
fbis  lalwiir  will  recommend  the  present  epoch  to 
the  gratitude  of  future  generations.  I  am  anxious 
that  France  should  enjoy  all  possible  liberty ;  I  say 
possible,  because  anarchy  always  resolves  itself 
inio  absolute  goveament. 

"  A  ibrmidiia)le  coalition  of  kings  three t««n«  our 
independence ;  their  armies  are  approachini?  our 
fruniiers.    The  Melpomene  frigate  haa  lieeu  at- 


tacked and  taken  in  the  Meditenaneta,  after  a 
sangnhMwy  action  with  an  English  vesael  of  seven-' 
ty-lbur  guna.  Blood  has  been  shed  in  the  tinne  of 
peace.  Our  enemies  rely  upon  our  internal  d^ 
visions.  They  excite  and  ibroent  civil  war.  Ris- 
ing have  taken  place.  Communicationa  are  held 
with  Ghent,  as  with  Coblentz  in  ITSfi.  LegisUi- 
live  measures  are  indispenaable.  I  place  unra> 
served  confideooe  in  your  patriotism,  your  wi»> 
dom,  and  your  attachment  to  my  person. 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  mherent  in  the 
existing  constitution.  No  change  can  be  made  in 
that  respect,  without  altering  the  whole  of  our 
political  system;  but  some  restiioiaonB  are  neoM» 
sary,  more  especially  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
nation.  I  recommend  this  important  sulgect  lo 
your  serious  consideration. 

'*  My  ministers  will  acquaint  yon  with  the  aitua- 
tion  of  our  affairs.  The  finances  would  be  in  a 
saiiafiustory  state,  but  lor  the  incieasad  expondi- 
ture  rendered  requisite  by  existing  circomstanoea. 
Nevertheless,  all  might  be  met,  if  Uie  receipts  com- 
prised in  the  budget  could  all  be  realizea  within 
the  year;  my  minister  will  direct  your  attention  la 
the  means  of  arriving  at  thia  reanlt. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  first  duty  of  a  prince  may 

n  call  me,  at  the  head  of  the  children  of  the 
nation,  to  oombat  for  the  country.  The  anny  and 
myself  will  do  our  duty,  vo  you,  peers  and  re- 
presentatives!  give  the  nation  the  example  of  con* 
fidence,  energy,  and  patriotism:  and,  like  the 
senate  of  the  great  people  of  antiquity,  reaolve  to 
die  rather  than  survive  the  dishonour  and  degr»>* 
dation  of  France.  The  sacred  cause  of  the  ooon* 
try  shall  triumph  T* 

While  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  em- 
peror's speech,  was  under  discussion,  fresh 
evidence  was  given  of  that  laudable  watch- 
fulness with  which  the  new  parliament  had 
determined  to  guard  themselves  from  every 
suspicion  of  undue  deference  and  adula- 
tion towards  the  constitutional  monarch. 
On  the  dav  aAer  the  opening  of  the  session, 
a  proposal  vras  made  by  Felix  Lepelletier, 
to  decree  in  the  address  the  title  of  Saviour 
of  his  Country  to  Napoleon,  in  imitation 
of  the  title  of  Louis  The  Desiredy  given  by 
his  senators  to  the  French  king.  This  nn- 
popnlar  proposal,  grounded  nnon  so  imiiia- 
pieioas  a  model,  was  received  in  all  parts 
of  the  house  with  tumultuons  cries  for  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  M.  Dnpin,  mounting 
the  tribune,  exclaimed,  **  We  are  here  to 
connsel,  not  to  flatter  our  emperor ;  would 
you  suffer  the  poisoned  breath  of  adnlation 
to  find  its  way  already  within  these  walls  1 
If  we  anticipate  events,  what  means  v^ill 
be  reserved  by  which  we  shall  demonstrate 
our  gratitnde  at  the  moment  when  the  em- 
peror nhall  have  saved  the  country  1"  The 
president  having  put  Lepelletier's  propo- 
sal to  the  vote,  the  whole  assembly  arose 
to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

Four  days  elapsed,  before  the  addresses 
of  the  chambers  in  answer  to  the  speech 
of  the  emperor  were  completely  prepared. 
That  of  the  peers  expressed  sentiments 
honourable  to  the  independence  of  that 
body ;  and  while  they  promised  not  to  be 
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depressed  by  adTersity,  they  added,  that 
their  constitutions  guaranteed  to  all  Europe, 
,  that  the  French  goyemment  could  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  seductions  of  victory. 
To  this  latter  sentiment,  Napoleon  replied, 
in  the  very  opening  of  his  answer,  and  suf- 
ficiently evinced  his  feeling  of  the  censure 
it  conveyed  on  his  former  conduct,  when 
he  said — ^^  The  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  is  serious.  The  seduction  of 
prosperiff  is  not  the  danger  which  menaces 
us  at  this  moment.  It  is  under  the  caudine 
forks  that  our  enemies  would  now  force  us 
to  pass.'* 

The  address  of  the  deputies  was  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  of  firmness  and 
moderation ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
expressed  their  determination  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution  their 
first  care,  and  declared,  that  the  will  even 
of  a  victorious  prince  would  be  impotent  in 


the  endeavour  to  draw  the  natioa  beyond 
the  limits  necessary  for  its  defence,  it  de- 
clared, that  they  were  ready  to  co-operate 
to  the  utmost  with  the  monarch  of  their 
choice,  in  every  efibrt  for  maintaining  the 
liberty,  the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of 
France. 

To  these  declarations,  Napoleon  replied, 
that  he  recognised  with  satisfaction  his 
own  sentiments  in  those  expressed  by  the 
deputies ;  and  added,  '*  I  depart  this  nigbt 
to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army."^ 
The  expression — **I  depart  this  night,** 
thrilled  through  the  whole  asaemhly.  Al- 
ready, the  army  had  marched  to  the  fraa- 
tier,  and  the  moment  now  approached  whea 
the  fate  of  Europe  was  to  be  decided,  in  a 
battle  more  tremendous  in  its  immediate 
efiects,  and  more  important  in  its  ultimate 
consequences,  than  any  engagement  of 
modem  times. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Bkloic  Campaign  of  1815 : — Europe  again  in  arms— Plan  or  the  Campaign  ibimed  by  the  A]Ue»~ 
Manhal  Blucher's  Proclamaiion  to  his  Army  on  (akins;  the  Field~Naf»leon*8  Objects  and  Mflaii»~ 
His  Proclamation — ^Sudden  Commencement  of  Hostilities — Passage  of  the  Samm  bf  Napoleon  on 
the  15th  of  Jane— Battles  of  Qaartre  Bras  and  of  Ligny-sous-Fleurus  on  the  16tb— Retreat  of  the 
Allied  Annies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  on  the  17th — Advanee  of  the 
French— British  Position— French  Position— Baule  of  Waterloo  on  the  18th— Furioua  Attacks  made 
by  the  French  on  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  the  Left  of  the  British  Positions— Pkromas  of  tbe  En- 

Egement^-The  British  Centre  carried — ^The  French  repulsed — Advance  of  the  fruasians  on  the 
ght  of  the  French  Fbsition— Last  desperate  Effort  made  by  the  French  Army— Repulsed — Saaa!^ 
taneoos  Advance  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Forces— Entire  Overthrow  of  the  Enemy — ^Pnrsojt  of 
the  Fugitives  bv  the  Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher— Dreadful  Slaughter— Complete  DispeinoB 
of  the  French  Army— Marshal  Blucher's  Official  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Berlin— Briiiiih  Officisl 
Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo— French  Bulletin  of  the  Campaign — ^Prussian  Ph>damatk»— 
Honooit  and  Privileges  conferred  on  the  British  Army. 

On  the  side  of  the  allie8«eleTen  hundred 
thousand  regular  troops,  flushed  with  the 
victorious  result  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, and  supported  by  the  excneqnen 
of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Holland,  the  states  of  Italy,  and  the  minor 
powers  of  Germany,  had  already  taken  the 
field.  A  frontier,  oif  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand British  miles,  lay  before  them ;  and 
a  royalist  army,  under  the  command  of  La 
Roche  Jaqueline,  was  again  in  a  stale  of 
activity  in  La  Vendee.  As  a  connterpoise 
to  this  vast  disparity  of  force,  Bonaparte 
entertained  hopes  that  by  sudden  and  vi- 
gorous efforts  he  should  be  enabled  to  de- 
stroy his  adversaries  in  detail,  or  if  the 
country  should  be  invaded,  to  ronse  the 
same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  against  the 
enemy  which  displayed  itself  in  the  year 
1798. 

Bonaparte  was  desirous  to  aim  a  deci- 
sive blow  at  the  most  enterprising  of  th« 
invading  armies.  He  knew  Bluclier,  and 
had   heard  of  Wellington  |  he  therefoiv 


The  combined  armies  of  Europe,  stretch- 
ing from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  were 
all  again  in  motion ;  France  being  the  point 
of  concentration,  and  the  overthrow  ol  Na- 
poleon's throne  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
this  military  array.  Murat,  the  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  only  ally  of  the  emperor, 
had  already  fallen,  and  that  part  of  the 
army  of  Austria  which  had  been  employed 
in  expelling  the  King  of  Naples  from  his 
kingdom,  was  left  at  liberty  to  advance 
towards  the  French  frontier,  on  the  side  of 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  that 
mightv  effort  which  appeared  too  stupen- 
dous ror  human  resistance.  The  army  of 
France,  by  which  alone  the  power  of  Bo- 
naparte was  to  be  supported,  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand were  regulars,  including  the  forty 
thousand  imperial  guards.* 

*  KxjMHiiion  of  the  wtate  of  the  empire  by  the 
miiiuier  Gamut,  dated  June  14, 1815. 
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resoWed  to  move  against  those  generals, 
while  he  opposed  walls  and  fortified  places 
to  the  more  slow  and  cautious  advance  of 
the  Austrian  ^i^neral,Schwartzenberg,  and 
trusted  that  disiance  might  render  ineffec- 
tual the  progress  of  the  Russians. 

Accoraingr  to  this  seneral  system,  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Haxo,  was, 
on  the  northern  side,  placed  in  a  complete 
state  of  defence,  by  a  double  line  of  forti- 
Ications,  so  that,  if  the  first  were  forced, 
the  defenders  might  retire  within  the  se- 
cond, instead  of  being  compelled,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  (juit  ttie  heights,  and 
fall  back  upon  the  city.  Montmartre  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  The  southern  part 
of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Seine,  was  covered  only  with  a  few  iield- 
works;  time,  and  the  open  character  of 
the  ground,  permitting  no  more :  but  the 
Seine  itself  was  relied  on  as  a  barrier, 
having  proved  such  in  1814. 

On  the  frontiers,  similar  precautions 
were  observed.  Intrenchments  were  form- 
ed in  the  five  principal  passes  of  the  Vos- 
gesian  mountains;  ana  all  the  natural 
passes  and  strong-holds  of  Lorraine  were 
put  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
Tlie  posts  on  the  inner  line  were  strength- 
ened with  the  greatest  care.  The  fine 
military  position  under  the  walls  of  Lyons, 
was  improved  with  great  expense  and  la- 
bour. A  Ute-de-pont  was  erected  at  Brot- 
teau ;  %  drawbridge  and  barricade  protect^ 
ed  Uie  suburb  la  Guillotiene;  redoubts 
were  erected  between  the  Saonne  and 
Rhine,  and  upon  the  heights  of  Pierre  Rn- 
cise  and  the  Quarter  of  Saint  John.  Guise, 
Vitri,  Soissons,  Chatteau,  Thierry,  Lan- 
epres,  and  all  the  towns  capable  of  stty  de- 
fence, were  rendered  as  strong  as  posts, 
palisades,  redoubts,  and  field-works,  could 
make  them.  The  Russian  armies,  though 
pressing  fast  forward,  were  not  as  yet  ar- 
rived upon  the  line  of  operations;  and 
Napoleon  doubtless  trusted  that  these  im- 
pediments, in  front  of  the  Austrian  line, 
would  arrest  any  hasty  advance  on  their 
part,  since  the  well-known  tactics  of  that 
school  declare  against  leaving  in  their 
rear,  fortresses  and  towns  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  however  insignificant  or  slight- 
ly garrisoned,  or  however  completely  they 
might  be  masked. 

According  to  the  first  plan  of  the  allies, 
three  armies  were  to  penetrate  into  France 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  independent  of 
each  other,  but  tending  towards  Paris,  the 
rontmon  centre — ^the  army  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg — the 
army  of  the  lower  Rhine*  under  Field- 
marshal  Blucher — and  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.   The  Russian  armies,  under  Marshal 


Barclay  de  Tolly  and  General  Witl«en- 
stein,  which  could  not  arrive  till  a  later 
period,  were  to  form  the  reserve,  and  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy  was  destined  to 
press  into  the  south  of  France  immediate- 
ly after  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
that  peninsula.  The  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  in  Italy  induced  the  Duke 
of  Wellinffton  strenuously  to  urffe  the 
union  of  we  two  armies  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  tlie  Netherlands,  each  to  re* 
main  under  their  respective  commanders, 
and  neither  of  them  to  be  subordinate. 
The  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  Prussian 
government,  enabled  the  allies  to  make 
the  alterations  recommended  with  so  much 
earnestness  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  before  the  end  of  June,  a  force  was 
accumulated  by  that  power,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,* 
by  which  the  interval  was  filled  up  be- 
tween the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
that  of  the  Nefiierlands.  This  army  was 
divided  into  seven  corps,  four  of  which 
formed  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine— the 
1st,  under  Lieutenant-general  Ziethen,  sta- 
tioned at  Fleurus ;  the  3d,  under  Lieute- 
nant^eneral  Count  Bulow,  between  Liege 
and  Hannut;  the  3d,  under  Lieutenant* 
general  Borstel,  at  Binch;  and  the  4th, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Thielman,  at  Na- 
mur ;  the  four  corps  forming  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  under  the  chief  command  of 
Field-marshal  Blucher.  On  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  illustri- 
ous veteran  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion from  his  head-quarters  at  Liege : — 

"  Comrades  !  Hi§  m^ecty  the  king  has  been 
pleased  to  confide  to  me  (he  chief  command  of 
the  army.  I  receive  this  favour  with  moat  lively 
gratitude.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  again— to 
find  you  on  the  field  of  honour  prepared  for  a 
new  contest,  full  of  new  hopes.  It  is  riven  to  us 
again  to  combat  for  the  great  cause— for  gencml 
peace.  I  con^tolate  yoo  upon  it  The  oouiae 
of  glory  is  agam  open  lo  you.  An  opportunity  of^ 
fers  to  increase,  oy  new  deeds,  the  militajv  re- 
nown which  you  have  already  acquired.  Placed 
at  your  head,  I  doubt  not  of  certain  and  glorious 
success.  Show  me,  m  this  new  struggle,  me  con- 
fidence ^oo  placed  in  me  during  the  last,  and  I 
am  convmcea  that  you  will  ^loriouslv  extend  the 
fame  of  your  brilliant  deeds  m  r— ^  * 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  joined  his 
troops  in  the  month  or  April,  and  esta« 
blished  his  head-quarters  at  Brussels,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  his  army 
was  so  disposed  that  it  might  be  concen- 
trated in  twenty-four  hours,  and  diiected 
on  any  point  of  the  French  frontiers.  The 
first  corps,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  occupied  Enghien,  Braine-le- 

*  life  and  Campaigns  of  Field-marshal  Prince 
Blucher,  byGeneml  Gneisenau,  Quarter-master 
general  of  the  Prussian  Army. 
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Comte,  and  Nivelles,  and  consisted  of  the 
first  and  third  British  divisions,  under  Gene- 
rals Cooke  and  Alten ;  the  first  and  second 
Hanoverian  divisions ;  and  the  second  and 
third  Belgic  divisions.  The  second  corps, 
commanded  by  Lord  Hill,  included  the 
second  and  fourth  British  divisions,  under 
€renerals  Clinton  and  Hinuber ;  the  third 
and  sixth  Hanoverian,  and  the  first  Beloric 
divisions,  were  established  at  Ath,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Grammont  The  reserve,  sta- 
tioned at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  comprised 
the  fiAh  and  sixth  British  divisions,  under 
Generals  Picton  and  Cole,  and  the  fourth, 
fif^h,  and  seventh  Hanoverian  divisions;' 
the  cavalry  ocoupyingr  Grammont  and  Ni- 
nove.  Of  this  force,  thirty-eight  thousand 
were  British ;  the  German  lenon  consist- 
ed of  eight  Uiousand  men ;  the  Hanover- 
ian troops  comprised  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred;  and  the  Belgians,  Bruns- 
wickers,  and  Nassau  troops  amounted  to 
twenty-two  thousand ;  and  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  eighty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  These  British  troops,  however, 
were  not  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  peninsular  war ;  the  flower  of  which 
had  been  despatched  upon  the  American 
expedition.  The  regiments  were  mostly 
second  battalions,  or  those  which  had 
been  lately  filled  up  with  new  recruits. 

No  part  of  Napoleon's  political  life, 
marked  as  it  has  always  been  by  the  most 
rapid  and  extraordinary  promptitude  in 
military  preparations,  affords  such  a  dis- 
play of  activity,  as  was  manifested  during 
the  hundred  days  which  formed  the  dura- 
tion of  his  second  reign.  Amidst  all  his 
political  pursuits,  he  was  never  for  an  in- 
stant diverted  from  his  military  prepara- 
tions. Cannons,  muskets,  and  arms  of 
every  description,  were  forged  and  issaed 
from  the  manufactories  and  arsenals  with 
incredible  celerity.  The  old  corps  were 
recruited ;  the  regular  army,  whicn  on  his 
return  from  Elba  consisted  only  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
was  swelled  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
fire  thousand  ;*  new  levies  were  instituted 
unde#  the  various  names  of  free-corps, 
federes,  and  volunteers ;  the  martial  spirit 
of  France  was  again  roused  to  hope  and 
energy;  and  the  whole  kingdom  seemed 
transK>rmed  at  once  into  an  immense  camp, 
of  which  Napoleon  was  the  soring  and 
the  leader.  One  large  army  aefiled  to- 
wards Belgium,  where  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  English  and  the  Prussian  troops 
excited  alarm ;  other  armies  were  assem- 
bled at  Alsace,  in  Lorraine,  iu  Franche 
Compte,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on 
the  confines  of  the'  Pyrenees. 

*  Camot's  £xp(Mitk>u,  June  14, 1815. 


But  it  was  in  Belgium  where  the  de> 
cisive  blow  was  to  be  struck;  and  quittins 
Paris  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12tli  «f 
June,  attended  by  Marshal  Sonlt,  his  ma 
jor-general.  Napoleon  passed  Laon  on  the 
13th,  and  on  the  14th  pretooted  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  on  the 
old  battle-field  of  Europe. 

The  French  army,  already  in  the  high- 
est order,  was  still  further  augmented  in 
namber  and  equipments.  The  marches 
and  combinations  of  the  variooa  corps 
d'armee  were  marked  in  a  distinguished 
manner  by  that  high  militanr  talent  which 
planned  Napoleoirs  most  mrtnnate  cam- 
paigns. In  the  same  day,  and  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  three  armies— >the  army  of 
Laon,  headed  by  the  emperor  in  person ; 
the  army  of  the  Ardennes,  commanded  by 
General  Yandamme ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  under  the  orders  of  General  Gi- 
rard ;  having  broken  un  from  the  different 
cantonments,  attained  oy  a  simultaneous 
movement,  a  united  alignment  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium.  The  troops,  thus 
combined,  composed  five  corps  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-generals  d'Er- 
Ion,  Reille,  vandamme,  Girard,  and  the 
Count  de  Lobau.  The  cavalry  were  di- 
vided into  four  corps,  commanded  by  the 
Generals  Pajol,  Excelmans,  Milhaud,  and 
Kellerman,  the  whole  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Grouchy.  The  deficiency  of  ar- 
tillery was  chiefly  apprehended ;  the  allies 
had,  m  181 4,  carried  off  most  of  the  French 
field  trains;  but  by  incredible  exertions, 
the  loss  was  more  than  supplied ;  for  be- 
sides the  usual  train  attached  to  separate 
corps,  each  division  of  the  army  had  a  park 
of  resme,  and  the  imperial  guard,  in  parti- 
cular, had  a  train  of  guns,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  new  pieces,  and  many  of 
them  b^arinjr  the  republican  inscripuons 
of  lAherte^  £gaiite^  FraitmiU,  The  army 
of  the  north  possessed  in  all  more  than 
three  hundred  guns,  a  quantity  which  was 
considered  rather  beyond  the  usual  pro- 
portion. The  cavalry  was  another  species 
of  force  in  which  Bonaparte  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  weak ;  but  a  finer  body  of 
horse  never  took  the  field.  ,  Their  number 
exceeded  twenty  thousand',  of  which  the 
lancers  were  distinsuished  by  theiraddress, 
activity,  and  ferocity  ;  and  the  cuirassiers, 
of  whom  it  is  stated  that  there  were  nine 
re^ments,  by  the  excellence  of  tlieir  ap- 
pointments and  the  superior  power  of  their 
horses.*    The  infancy  were  principally 

*  The  French  coiraM  forms  a  kind  of  cMUif- 
mail,  conaieting  of  a  ihorax  or  breastplate,  made 
pigeon-breasted,  and  joined  by  clasps  to  the  back- 
plnte,  like  the  ancient  armour.  Those  of  the  ml* 
diera  are  of  iron  hiffhiv  polished,  and  those  of  the 
bflicera  of  brass  iiuaia  with  steel,  and  are  both 
proof  against  a  musket-bail  if  it  strikes  upon  then 
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reteran  troops.  I^e  elite  of  the  aimy  con- 
sisted of  the  imperial  guards,  who  were  at 
least  twenty  thousand  strong.  The  other 
eorp9  of  infantry,  all  of  whom  were  ani- 
mated with  the  most  unbounded  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  general,  amounted, 
including  the  artillery,  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  which,  with  the  guards 
and  cavalry,  formed  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  com- 
pletely armed  and  equipped,  and  amply 
supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Friedland  afforded  a  profjer  oc- 
casion to  renew  that  charm,  or  prestige^  as 
Napoleon  himself  was  wont  to  cdl  it, 
which  once  atuched  to  his  name  and  for- 
tune, and  on  the  1 4th  of  June  the  emperor 
issued  from  Avesnes  the  following  proclar 
matioo  to  his  army : — 

GENERAL  ORDER 

Aveanea,  June  14, 1816. 
**8oLDiEu!  Thifl  day  it  the  auniveiwiy  of 
Marengo  and  of  FfMdland,  which  twice  decided 
the  destiny  of  Europe.  Then,  aa  after  Auiterlitz, 
ae  after  Wagram,  we  were  too  Keneroos !  We  be- 
lieved in  the  protefltatiooe  and  in  the  oaths  of 
princes  whom  we  left  on  the  throne !  Now.  how> 
ever,  coalesced  among  themselves,  they  would 
destroy  the  independence  and  the  most  sacred 
righiB  of  France.  They  have  commenced  the 
most  unjost  aggressions.  Let  us  march,  then,  to 
meet  them.  Are  they  and  we  no  longer  the  same 
men  ?  Soldiers,  at  Jena,  against  these  same  Prus- 
■ians,  now  so  arrogant,  you  were  one  against  three, 
and  at  Montmirail  one  against  sii!  Let  those 
among  you  who  have  been  pnsonen  of  the  Eng- 
lish, detail  to  yoo  the  hulks,  and  the  frightful  mise- 
ries which  they  suffered !  The  Saxons,  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Hsnoverians,  the  loldierf  of  the  confede- 
ration  ofthe  Rhine,  lament  that  they  are  compelled 
lu  lend  thoir  arms  to  the  cause  of  princes,  the  ene- 
mies of  justice  and  ofthe  rights  of  all  natjoni^;thoy 
know  that  this  coalition  is  insatiable !  After  bav- 
ins devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve 
milHons  of  Italians,  one  million  of  Saxons,  six  mil- 
lions of  Belgians,  it  must  devour  the  states  of  the 
second  rank  of  Germarnr.  The  madmen !  a  mo- 
ment of  prosperity  blincfs  them.  The  oppression 
and  humiliation  of  the  French  people  are  beyond 
'  their  power.  If  they  enter  France,  they  will  there 
find  tneir  tomb.  Soldiers !  we  have  forced  march- 
es to  make,  battles  to  fight,  dangers  to  encounter ; 
but,  with  steadiness,  victory  will  he  ours— the 
ri^ts.  the  honour,  the  happiness  of  the  country 
will  be  reconquered!  To  every  Frenchman, 
who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  is  arrived  to  conquer 
or  perish.  (Signed)       "  Napolron.'* 

This  proclamation  was  received  hy  the 
soldiers  with  transports  of  joy.    The  en- 


in  an  inclined  direction.  To  this  armour,  is  added 
ft  helmet,  with  cheek-pieces ;  and  the  weapons  of 
afience  used  by  the  cuirassiers  are  a  long  straight 
broadsword  nnd  pistols,  hut  no  carbine.  In  close 
action,  they  are  protected  fmm  the  sabres  of  their 
antagonists  by  their  armour,  exrept  the  stroke 
falls  on  their  neck  or  limbs,  but  the  shape  and 
weij^t  ofthe  cuirass  neces««rily  impedes  the  mo- 
tion of  their  arms,  and  renders  them  far  inferior 
10  the  British  in  the  dexterous  use  ofthe  sabre. 
YoL.  II.  3  M  39 


thusiasm  of  the  French  army  was  at  its 
highest  pitch ;  at  dayhreak,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  lliursday  the  15th,  the  corps  were 
put  in  motion  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre 
to  invade  Belgium,  with  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  Prussian  army  in  its  canton- 
ments, and  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  Prince  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  second  corps,  under 
General  Reille,  commenced  the  attack  upon 
the  Prussian  posts  near  Thuin,  and  Gene- 
ral Ziethen,  finding  himself  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  was  repulsed  as  for 
as  Marchiennes-au-Pont.  In  their  retreat, 
the  Prussians  suffered  considerable  loss 
from  the  charges  of  cavalry  made  upon 
their  squares  of  infantry,  and  the  French 
troops,  afWr  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Sambre,  advanced  towards  the  village  of 
Gosselies,  in  order  to  intercept  the  rrus- 
sian  garrison  of  Gharleroi,  should  it  attempt 
a  retreat  in  that  direction.  About  mid-day, 
Napoleon  entered  Gharleroi,  and  the  Prus- 
sians, surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  retreated  precipitately  upon  Fleu- 
rus,  where  their  army  was  concentrated. 
Napoleon's  squadron  of  service  charged 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  upon 
the  routed  Prussian  infantry ;  and  in  one 
of  these  charges  General  Letort,  colonel  of 
the  French  guard,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  result  of  these  various  engagements 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  French. 
According  to  their  telegraphic  bulletin, 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  made,  six 
pieces  of  cannon  captured,  and  four  Prus- 
sian re^ments  destroyed  with  compara- 
tively little  loss.  However  this  may  be, 
the  passage  of  the  Sambre  was  carried, 
Gharleroi  was  ^ined,  with  its  ma^zines, 
and  the  campai^  was  opened  with  that 
eelni^  which  has  its  inspiring  influence  upon 
military  bodies,  but  on  none  so  much 
as  on  the  armies  of  France.  Napoleon, 
with  his  usual  policy,  profited  by  these 
early  successes;  the  most  exag^rated 
statements  were  published ;  the  prisoners 
were  collected  and  marched  into  France 
on  the  routes  by  which  the  corps  in  the 
rear  were  advancing ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
captives  served  to  inflame  the  French  sol- 
diers, who,  with  shouts  of  "  Five  VEmpe- 
reur,^^  were  hastening  forward  to  share  in 
the  glory  of  their  comrades. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  news  ar- 
rived at  Brussels  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  clearly  taken  by  surprise,  was  sittiiig 
after  dinner,  with  a  party  of  officers,  when 
the  despatches  from. Marshal  Blucher  were 

E resented  to  him.  On  the  same  night,  the 
duchess  of  Richmond  gave  a  ball  at  Brus- 
sels, at  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  Lord  Uxbridge,  with  many  others  of 
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the  pritish  officers  were  present;  and  the 
Duke  uf  Wellington,  considering  the  first 
intimation  as  merely  relating  to  an  affair 
of  posts,  after  giving  orders  that  the  troops 
iihotild  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  had 
joined  the  assembly.  At  midnight,  a  se- 
cond messenger  arrived,  with  intelligence 
that  Charleroi  was  taken,  that  the  French 
had  advanced  to  Fleurus,  and  that  a  gene- 
ral engagement  on  the  following  day 
seemed  inevitable.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivities  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  the 
bugle  sounded,  and  the  drum  beat  to  arms. 
The  officers  hastened  to  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  many  of 
them  received  their  death  wounds  on  the 
approaching  day  in  their  ball-room  dresses. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  the  troops  began  to 
assemble  in  the  park.  The  artillery,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  wa^on  train,  were  all  in 
motion ;  and  at  sunrise  the  march  began, 
each  regiment  quitting  the  parade  with 
three  cheers,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels  crowded  their  line  of  march,  and 
followed  them  with  their  blessings. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  attended  by 
his  staff  and  some  squadrons  of  light  horse, 
proceeded  on  the  gallop  to  Les  Quatre 
Bras,  where  the  roads  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels,  and  from  Nivelles  to  Namur, 
intersect  each  other,  and  give  this  name  to 
a  farm  lying  between  Genappe  and  Gosse- 
lies.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  had  arrived 
from  England  on  that  very  night,  was  seen 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  mounted  upon 
his  charger,  with  his  reconnoitring-glass 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  gayly  ac- 
costing his  friends  as  he  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels,  never  to  return.    The 

Sosition  of  Les  Quatre  Bras  was  of  consi- 
erable  importance,  and  was  the  point  by 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  co-operating 
with  a  corps  under  Prince  de  Weimar,  had 
kept  up  the  communication  from  Nivelles 
and  Brussels  with  Marshal  Blucher's  army. 
The  Pnissians  were  at  this  time  posted  on 
the  heights  between  Bry  and  Sombref, 
and  occupied  with  a  large  force  the  two 
villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  in  the 
front  of  those  places.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  Ihornine,  the  columns  of  the  French 
army,  which  were  still  on  the  ri^ht  side 
of  the  Sambre,  were  put  in  motion,  and 
afler  effecting  their  passage,  the  whole 
army  marched  forward.  The  command 
of  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  first  and 
second  corps  of  infantry,  and  four  divisions 
of  cavalry  under  General  Kellerman,  was 
conferred  on  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  arrived 
only  on  the  precedinfir  day  at  head-quarters, 
and,  in  obedience  to  nis  orders,  had  march- 
ed upon  Gosselies  and  Frasnes,  towards 
Brussels.  The  centre,  composed  of  the 
tliird  and  fourth  corps,  having  the  sixth 


corps  and  the  guard  in  reserve,  oonslituted 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  and 
was  directed  upon  Ligny-sous-F]earu&,  by 
the  emperor  in  person;  and  Matshal 
Grouchy,  with  the  horse  of  Pajol  and 
some  battalions  of  infantry,  commamded 
on  the  riffht,  and  maneuvred  towards  the 
village  of  Sombref,  upon  the  route  to 
Namur. 

During  the  momingr,  there  had  been  much 
skirmishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Les  Quatre 
Bras,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon  Marshal  Ney  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  British  position  at  that 
place.    The  Brunswick  corps  and  the  fifth 
division  had  happily  arrived,  and  main- 
tained the  position  with  the  most  signal 
intrepidity,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton, Sir  James  Kempt,  and  Sir  Denis  PacL 
Early  in  the  engagement,  a  corps  of  Bel- 
gians was  ordered  to  advance,  with  the 
42d  Highland  regiment,  to  support  a  de- 
tachment which  was  briskly  pushed  by 
the  French.    From  some  cause,  the  tro 
battalions  were  separated,  when  a  column 
of  French  lancers,  who  were  lying  in  am- 
bush, concealed  by  some  hedges,  and  high 
standing  com,  suddenly  rushed  upon  them. 
Colonel  Macara,  perceiving  the  danger  to 
which  the  troops  were  exposed,  ordered 
his  regiment  to  form  into  a  square ;  but,  in 
performing  this  evolution,  two  companies 
were  left  out,  when  the  lancers  charged 
upon  them  with  desperate  fury,  and,  in  a 
moment,  overwhelmed  and  literally  anni- 
hilated them.    Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  French  troops  charged  oo  the 
squar^,  and  though  repulsed   with  loss, 
they  succeeded  in  cutting  down  great  num- 
bers of  the  Highlanders,  amongst  whom 
was  their  brave  colonel.    Again  and  again, 
these  charges  were  repeated,  but  not  a  man 
thought  of  retreating;  the  gallant  Scots 
stood  like  adamant ;  and  it  was  not  until 
their  regiment  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  part 
of  its  onginal  number,  that  the  enemy  was 
put  to  flight.    The  Prince  of  Orange,  im- 
pelled by  the  ardour  of  the  fight,  advanced 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  made 
prisoner;  but  a  battalion  of  Belgians,  see- 
ing his  danger,  rushed  to  his  relief*  and  ia 
a  moment  rescued  him  from  the  enemy. 
*'  There,  my  brave  fellows,"  said  the  prince, 
taking  off  the  insignia  of  his   order  and 
throwing  it  amongst  them,  "take  it,  you 
have  all  deserved  it."    This  mark  of  affec- 
tion his  soldiers  were  not  slow  to  return; 
in  a  moment  the  star  was  fixed  to  the  top 
of  their  colours,  and  thejr  all  swore  to  de- 
fend   this   sacred  deposit,  or  to  perish. 
This  oath  was  speedily  ratified ;  numbers 
of  them  fell  while  pronouncing  iL 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  eo- 
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tered  the  campaign  with  a  spirit  almost 
chivalroas,  aaa  had  determined  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  led  to  the  charge 
his  celebrated  *^  Black  Branswickers/'  so 
called  from  the  moamin^  which  they  wore 
for  his  father.  The  duke,  in  the  ardour  of  the 
battle,  rashly  exposed  himself  amidst  the 
fire  of  small  arms,  and  in  this  situation  he 
was  struck  by  a  musket-ball,  which,  pass- 
ing through  his  bridle  hand,  entered  his 
liver,  and  numbered  him  with  the  dead. 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  though  more  fortunate 
than  the  duke,  received  a  wound  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  his  wound,  so  heroic- 
ally concealed,  and  dressed  only  by  him- 
self with  a  piece  of  torn  handkerchief,  was 
discovered.  Colonel  Cameron,  who  had 
so  often  distin^ished  himself  in  Spain, 
fell  while  leading  the  92d  regiment  to 
charge  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  many  other 
regretted  names  were  read  oii  the  oloody 
list ;  but  if  it  was  a  day  of  sorrow,  it  was 
also  a  day  of  triumph.  Repeated  as  were 
the  enemy's  attacks  with  large  bodies  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  they  were  all  repuls- 
ed ;  and  the  successive  anival  of  Generals 
Alten,  Cooke,  Maitland,  and  Byn^,  enabled 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  maintain  his 
ground  against  the  superior  force  with 
which  he  was  assailed.  In  a  battle  so 
warmly  contested,  the  loss  on  each  side 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  in  the  British  army,  amounts 
ed  to  3018  ;*  while  the  loss  of  the  French 
is  stated  at  4200.t 

In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  allies  had  attained  the 
highest  pitch.  Marshal  Ney  sent  oiders  for 
the  first  corps  of  infantry,  which  he  had 
stationed  in  reserve  at  rrasnes,  to  march 
to  the  front  at  the  paa^e-charge,  and  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
British;  but  what  was  his  astonishment 
to  learn,  that  the  emperor,  who  was  engaged 
with  the  Prussians  at  the  same  moment  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Ligny,  had  disposed 
of  this  powerful  reserve  without  informing 
him  of  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the 
division  of  Girard,  of  the  second  corps,  and 
that  instead  of  eight  divisions  of  infantry, 
he  had  actually  left  under  his  command 
only  three!  Confounded  by  this  intelli- 
gence, Marshal  Ney  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce all  hopes  of  victory,  and  to  call 
forth  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  troops  even 
to  maintain  his  position.  Thus,  twenty- 
6ve  or  thirty  thousand  men  were  paralyzed, 
and  idly  paraded,  duijng  the  whole  of  the 
battle,  from  the  ri^ht  to  the  left,  and  the 
left  to  the  right,  without  firing  a  shot. 


*  London  Gazette. 


t  French  Bulletin. 


fJo  immediate  and  decisive  advantage 
resulted  to  the  British  from  the  battle  of 
Les  Quatre  Bras,  but  a  great  deliverance 
had  been  achieved.  The  opportunity  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  Eng- 
lish, before  their  army  was  completely  as- 
sembled, had,  by  the  **  false  movement*' 
and  **bad  arrangements'*  of  Napoleon, 
passed  unimnrov^.  **  By  what  fatality," 
says  Marshal  Ney,  •*  did  the  emperor,  in- 
stead of  leading  his  forces  against  Lord 
Wellington,  who  would  have  been  attack- 
ed unawares,  and  could  not  have  resisted, 
consider  this  attack  (on  Les  Quatre  Bras) 
as  secondary  t  How  did  the  emperor, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre,  conceive  it 
possible  to  fight  two  battles  on  the  same 
dayl  It  was  to  oppose  forces  twice  as 
many  as  our's,  and  to  do  what  military 
men  who  were  witness  to  it  can  scarcely 

J  ret  comprehend.  Instead  of  this,  had  he 
eft  a  corps  of  observation  to  watch  the 
Prussians,  and  marched  with  his  most 

{powerful  masses  to  support  me,  the  Eng^ 
ish  army  had  undoubtedly  been  demolished 
between  Les  Quatre  Bras  and  Genappe ; 
and  this  position,  which  separated  the  two 
allied  armies,  being  once  in  our  power, 
would  have  opened  for  the  emperor  an  op- 
portunity of  advancing  to  the  right  of  the 
Prussians,  and  of  crushing  them  in  their 
turn."*  However  well  founded  Marshal 
Ney's  censure  may  be,  and  his  authority 
upon  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  contemn- 
ed«  it  is  very  improbable  that  all  the  results 
he  imagines  would  have  flowed  from  hit 
plan  of  operations.  Tlie  Duke  of  Welling 
ton  was  not  in  the  habit  of  permitting  his 
army  to  be  demolished ;  nor  was  Marshal 
Blueher  a  commander  to  be  held  in  check 
by  a  corps  of  observation,  whilst  his  allies 
were  seriously  engarod  within  the  range 
of  his  operations.  Ijie  British  command- 
er-in-chief has  observed,  with  that  ingenu- 
ousness which  forms  a  leading  character- 
istic in  his  transcendent  military  career, 
**that  when  other  generals  commit  an 
error,  their  army  is  lost  by  it,  and  they  are 
sure  to  be  beaten ;  but  that  when  he  gets 
into  a  scrape,  his  army  always  gets  him 
out  of  it ;"  and  it  is  more  than  piobable 
that  his  army  would  have  extricated  him 
from  that  danger  of  demolition  which  the 
Prince  of  Moskwa  apprehends  awaited  him, 
had  Bonaparte  directed  his  principal  force 
against  the  British,  instead  of  the  Prussian 
army.  It  may  also  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  plan  pursued  by  Napoleon,  that  he  ob- 
tained on  the  16th  a  signal,  though  not  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Prussian  army. 
When  Bonaparte  moved  with  his  centre 


*  Report  of  the  Prince  of  Moakwa  to  the  Diiku 
of  Oiranto,  dated  Paris,  June  26th,  1815. 
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and  right  wing  upon  Blucher,  he  certaiily 
conceived  that  he  had  leCl  Marshal  Nev  a 
more  easy  task  than  his  own ;  and  that 
the  niarshal  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
pushing  his  way  into  the  vicinity  of  Brus- 
sels, before  the  English  army  could  be 
concentrated  in  sufficient  force  to  arrest  his 
progress.  To  himself,  he  reserved  the 
task  of  coping  with  Marshal  Blucher, 
hoping,  by  his  overthrow,  to  cut  off  all 
communications  between  the  Prussian  and 
British  armies,  and  to  compel  each  to  seek 
safety  in  isolated  and  unconnected  move- 
ments. On  advancing  to  the  Prussian  po- 
sition, Marshal  Blucher  was  found  posted 
with  his  right  in  the  village  of  St.  Amand, 
his  centre  at  Ligny-sous-Fleurus,  and  his 
left  at  Sombref.  In  this  strong  position, 
the  Prussian  commander  had  assembled 
three  corps  of  his  army,  amounting  to 
eighty  thousand  men;  the  fourth  corps, 
under  General  Bulow,  being  in  distant 
cantonments  between  Liege  and  Hannut, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  concen- 
tration. The  force  of  the  assailants  is 
stated  in  the  Prussian  despatches  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand ;  but  as  Ney 
had  at  least  thirU  thousand  in  active  ser- 
vice, and  a  still  farerer  number  in  reserve, 
it  is  probable  that  Uie  troops  under  Bona- 
parte s  immediate  command  in  the  battle 
of  Ligny,  did  not  exceed  in  number  the 
force  of  his  adversary;  and  the  courage 
and  animosity  of  the  two  armies  was,  like 
their  strength,  equal.  Napoleon,  having 
reconnoitred  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  enemy,  resolved  on  an  immediate 
attack ;  and  while  his  left,  under  General 
Vandamme,  marched  upon  St*  Amand, 
General  Girard,  at  the  head  of  the  centre, 
advanced  to  Ligny,  and  Marshal  Grouchy, 
with  the  right  wing,  presented  himself  in 
front  of  Sombref. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  three 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  fnrious  can- 
nonade, under  cover  of  which  the  •third 
corps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Vandamme,  attacked  the  village  of  St. 
Amand  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance, succeeded  in  carrying  the  village. 
This  village,  which  formed  the  key  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Prussian  position,  the 
most  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  reco- 
ver; and  Marshal  Blucher,  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  impelled  his 
forces  upon  the  French  ranks  with  so  much 
vigour  and  success,  that  one  end  of  the 
village  was  again  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians. At  this  moment,  Bonaparte  de- 
spatched his  orders  for  the  advance  of  the 
first  corps,  by  which  the  efforts  of  Marshal 
Ney  were  paralyz«»d.  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  French  army  exposed  to  the  most  im- 


minent danger ;  but  befbre  the  arrival  of  the 
reserve,  the  French  had  established  them* 
selves  80  firmly  in  the  church  and  the 
burial-ground,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Prussians  to  dislodge  them  proved  tmavail* 
ing* 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  battle  had  become  general ;  bat  the 
principal  efforts  of  the  corabatanta  were 
directed  against  Ligny.  Here,  a  murder- 
ous scene  commenced,  which  for  foxy  and 
inveteracy  had  never  been  equalled  in  any 
of  the  former  contests  between  the  French 
and  the  Prussians.  Eacheoldier  appeared 
to  be  avenging  his  own  personal  quarrel : 
the  hatred  between  the  two  nations  i^vas  of 
the  most  deadly  kind ;  and  neither  par^ 
seemed  disposed  either  to  g^ve  or  to  ask 
Quarter.  Tne  terrain  of  action  was  con- 
fined to  a  veiy  narrow  space ;  fresh  troops 
were  on  both  sides  continually  broaght 
into  the  field ;  and  for  four  hours  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  were  directed  nom 
each  side  against  the  village,  which  was  on 
fire  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  several 
places.  The  possession  of  the  heights  of 
St.  Haye,  which  had  been  carried  by  storm 
three  times,  and  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Prussians,  seemed  to  give  a  favour- 
able turn  to  their  affairs ;  but  the  general 
fortune  of  the  day  was  evidently  in  favour 
of  Napoleon«  The  issue,  however,  seem- 
ed to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  English  troops,  or  on  the  junction 
of  the  corps  under  General  Bulow.  But 
in  this  emergency,  news  was  brought  that 
the  British  division,  destined  to  support 
Marshal  Blucher,  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Ney, 
and  the  arrival  of  General  Bulow  was  in- 
voked in  vain.  The  danger  became  every 
hour  more  urgent ;  the  Prussian  commanci- 
er-in-chief  repeatedly  led  his  divisions  into 
the  fire,  but.  be  had  not  a  single  corps  in 
reserve,  and  neither  the  ffallantiy  of  the 
troops,  nor  the  personal  hiavery  and  ex- 
ample of  the  intrepid  Blucher,  could  much 
longer  maintain  the  contest  against  the 
skill,  enterprise,  and  devotion  of  the  ene- 
my. About  eight  o^clock  in  the  eveninjr, 
the  French  had  become  masters  of  the  vU- 
lages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny.  But  the 
Prussians  still  preserved  a  strong  position 
in  the  rear  of  a  ravine  which  separates  the 
village  of  Ligny  from  the  height  of  the 
mill  of  Bussi.  Napoleon,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  had  been  maueu- 
vring  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  the 
power,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  direct  a 
superior  force  beyond  the  ravine.  This 
moment  had  now  arrived  ;  and  eight  bat- 
talions ofthe  guard,  formed  into  one  formi- 
dable column,  supported  by  four  squadrons 
.of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers. 
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and  the  horse-grenadiera  of  the  gaard,  tra- 
Tersed  the  rillagre  of  LigDy  at  Ukepas-de' 
charge.  Advancing  into  the  ravine,  they 
begran  to  ascend  the  heights,  under  a  dread- 
ful fire  of  gra|>e  and  musketry  from  the 
Prussians.  This  murderous  discharge  they 
sustained  with  great  gallantry,  and  on 
reaching  the  Prussian  line,  the  impression 
made  upou  the  masses  of  which  it  consist- 
ed was  so  tremendous,  that  the  field  was, 
in  an  instant,  covered  with  slain,  and  the 
centre  being  broken,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  win^  bee&rae  endangered. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  battle,  Uie  gallant 
Blucher  had  nearly  closed  his  long  and 
illustrious  career.  The  field-marshal  had 
himself  headed  an  unsuccessful  charge 
a^rainst  the  French  cavalry,  and,  while  the 
enemy  was  in  vigorous  pursuit,  a  muskets 
ball  struck  the  veteran's  horse,  which  in- 
stead of  being  stopped  by  his  wound,  be- 
gan to  gallop  more  furiously,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  fell  down  dead.  Stunned  by 
the  violence  of  the  fall,  Marshal  Hlucher 
lay  entangled  under  his  charger,  and  the 
enemy's  cuirassiers,  following  up  their  ad- 
Tantage,  passed  over  him  wi3iout  observ- 
ing the  prostrate  commander.  His  only 
attendant  was  an  adjutant  in  his  own  army, 
who,  with  an  honourable  self-devotion,  had 
alighted  to  share  his  fate.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Prussian  cavalry  had  rallied,  and 
having  repulsed  the  French,  became  in 
their  turn  tne  pursuers.  Still,  the  Prussian 
general  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  was 
again  passed,  by  both  his  own  troops  and 
the  enemy,  without  being  recognisea.  The 
danger  was  imminent ;  **  but,"  says  Ge- 
ner^  Gneisenau.  **  Heaven  watched  over 
hira  :''  he  was  disengaged  from  the  dead 
animal,  and  immediately  mounted  the  horse 
of  a  trooper. 

Night  pat  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  bat- 
tle of  Ligny.  The  French  became  mas- 
ters 4>f  the  field ;  but  the  Prussians  effectp 
ed  their  retreat  in  good  order,  and  formed 
again  at  Tilly,  a  distance  not  exceeding 
half  a  league  from  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  loss  in  both  armies  was  extremely 
severe :  accordinff  to  the  French  accounts, 
the  Prussians  had  fifteen  thousand  men  put 
hon  de  combat  /  and  on  the  same  author- 
ity it  is  stated,  that  their  own  loss  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Marshal  Blucher,  in  his  precipitate  re- 
treat, left  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pieces  captured  on  the  16th,  are 
stated,  m  the  French  bulletin,  to  amount 
to  forty.  During  the  nig:ht,  the  villages 
of  Bry  and  Sombref  i^emained  in  possesr 
sion  of  the  Prussians  under  General  Thiel- 
man ;  but  at  the  dawn  of  the  following 

39* 


I  mofning  this  corps  commenced  its  retreat 
I  b}r  the  route  of  Gembloux,  where  it  was 
joined  by  General  BuIow*s  division;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  17th,  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  army  was  concentrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wavre. 

Trie  French  exaggerated  their  advantages 
with  a  license  more  than  poetic.  Mar- 
shal Soult,  Napoleon*s  lieutenant,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  the  French 
minister  at  war,  did  not  scruple  to  an- 
nounce, **  that  the  emperor  had  succeeded 
in  separating  the  line  otthe  allies."  ♦*  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,"  he  adds,  **  saved 
themselves  with  difficulty :  the  effect  was 
theatrical — in  an  instant  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  was  routed  in  all  directions." 
Another  despatch,  published  with  great 
pomp  in  the  French  official  paper,  said, 
"  There  are  upon  the  field  of  battle  eight 
enemies  to  one  Frenchman  !  Their  loss  is 
said  to  be  fift^  thousand  men  !  The  can- 
nonade was  like  that  of  the  battle  of  Mosk- 
wa.  Whole  bands  of  prisoners  are  taken ; 
they  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  their 
commanders.  The  rout  is  complete  on  Uiis 
side,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  so  soon  hear 
again  of  the  Prussians,  if  they  should  ever 
be  able  to  rally  again.  As  for  the  Eng 
llsh,  we  shall  se^,  now  the  emperor  is  here, 
what  will  become  of  them." 

Napoleon  now  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  great  object  of  his  first  movement  was 
effected,  and  that  he  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  English  and  Prus- 
sian armies,  by  cutting  off"  their  communi- 
cation. Under  this  persuasion,  he  marched 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  towards  Quatre 
Bras,  after  leaving  the  third  and  fourth 
corps,  with  the  cavalrv  of  General  Pajol, 
under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  to 
follow  the  retreating  Prussian  army. 

The  retreat  of  Marshal  Blucher  demand- 
ed a  corresponding  movement  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Wellinfirton,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  the 
British  army  retired  from  the  farm  of 
Quatre  Bras  upon  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
by  the  route  or  Genappe.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
march,  when  the  masses  of  the  enemy  be- 
gan to  appear.  The  French  cuirassiers 
and  lancers  formed  the  advanced-guard, 
and  pressed  closely  upon  the  rear  of  the 
British  column.  The  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents,  had  rendered  the  roads  almost  im- 
passable, and  the  open  country  could  not 
be  traversed  even  by  the  cavalry.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  enemy  was  unable 
to  harass  the  flanks  of  the  retiring  army, 
and  forced  to  confine  all  their  efforts  to  the 
centre,  which  p|c>ceeded  on  the  hi^h  road. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  passing  Ge- 
nappe, expressed  his  surprise  that  he  had 
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oeen  allowed  to  move  throngh  that  narrow 
defile  unharassed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  and  surmised  that  Napoleon  did 
not  command  in  person  the  pursuing  divi- 
sions of  the  French  army ;  but  in  this  con- 
jecture the  British  commander  was  mis- 
taken, and  it  was  found  that  the  apparent 
want  of  activity  was  to  be  imputed  to  the 
heavy  loss  sustained  on  the  16th,  to  thti 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  impracticability  of  the  roads.  Lord 
Uxbridge,  to  whom  was  confided  the  duty 
of  covering  the  rear  of  the  British  army, 
finding  his  cavalry  much  pressed  by  the 
French  lancers,  resolved  to  attack  the  ad- 
vancing squadrons  as  they  issued  from  the 
pass  at  Genappe.  This'attack,  which  was 
most  gallantly  led  by  the  7th  hussars,  was 
received  by  the  French  cavalry  with  dis- 
tinguished firmness,  and  the  hussars  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Animated  by  the  na- 
tive valour  of  Britons,  the  attack  was  again 
renewed,  but  the  massive  columns  of  the 
enemy  remained  unbroken.  The  heavy 
household  troops  were  now  ordered  to 
charge,  and  to  strike  only  at  the  limbs  of 
their  adversaries.  Dismayed  by  this  novel 
mode  of  attack,  and  unable  to  withstand 
the  resistless  torrent,  the  lancers  turned 
their  horses,  and  the  British  troops  were 
permitted  to  continue  their  retreat,  without 
further  molestation,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  three  miles  in  front  of 
Waterloo. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Eng- 
lish army  arrived  at  its  destination,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  made  his 
arrangements  for  the  ni^ht,  established  his 
head-quarters  at  a  petty  inn  in  the  small  vil- 
la^, on  whose  name  he  was  destined  to  con- 
fer imperishable  renown.  The  duke  had  tra- 
velled through  this  part  of  the  country  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  appearance  that 
hostilities  would  be  soon  renewed,  and  see- 
ing every  thing  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier, 
had  observed,  that  were  he  ever  to  fight  a 
battle  for  the  defence  of  Brussels,  Waterloo 
was  the  ground  which  he  would  choose  as 
the  scene  of  operations.  At  Brussels, 
which  city  had  been  thrown  into  extreme 
consternation,  bv  some  runaway  Belgic 
cavalry,  who  had  passed  through  the  town 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  proclaiming 
that  the  French  army  was  in  close  pursuit, 
the  alarm  and  despondency  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  heightened  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  fallen 
back  on  Waterloo.  A  retrograde  movement 
bears  with  it  so  many  symptoms  of  defeat, 
and  it  is  so  often  either  the  consequence  or 
•he  prelude  of  an  overthrow,  that  the  in- 
labitants  of  a  large  city,  where  every  thing 
is  at  stake,  may  well  be  excused  for  giv- 
ing way  to  those  feelings  from  which  the 
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British  army  itself  was  not  altoeether  free. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  glowed  with 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  No  one 
suffered  himself  to  believe  that  the  En^. 
lish  would  halt,  till  they  reached  their 
vessels,  and  Napoleon  himself  calculated 
confidently  upon  holding,  on  the  following 
day,  one  of  his  Sunday  reviews  in  the 
magnificent  square  of  the  Place  Royale  al 
Brussels. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Doke  of  Welling- 
ton in  his  position  at  Waterloo,  a  messen- 
ger was  despatched^  bj  his  lordship  to 
Marshal  Blucher,  to  inform  him  that  the 
duke  was  resolved  to  accept  battle  on  the 
following  day,  if  the  Prussians  could  sup- 
port him  with  two  of  their  corps.  The 
answer  of  Blucher  was  highly  characteris- 
tic— ^he  promised  not  only  to  support  the 
duke  with  two  corps,  but  with  his  whole 
army;  adding,  that  if  Napoleon  did  not 
choose  to  attack  them,  the  allies  shonl^ 
unite  their  whole  force  and  attack  him. 
The  French,  whose  force  was  gradually 
coming  up  during  the  evening,  oocapied  a 
ridge  nearly  opposite  to  the  position  of  the 
English  army,  and  while  Napoleon  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  the  farm  of 
Oaillon,  near  Planchenoit,  a  village  in  the 
rear  of  his  position,  the  bivouacs  of  his 
numerous  army  covered  the  declivitj  of 
the  hill,  and  rose  to  its  summit. 

The  nieht  of  the  i7th  was  dreadful; 
the  rain  roll  incessantly  and  in  torrents; 
the  soldiers,  in  their  open  bivouacs,  were 
up  to  their  knees  in  mud;  and  many 
or  them,  particularly  the  officers,  who  had 
advanced  from  Brussels  in  their  ball-room 
dress,  worn  out  by  the  fetigues  they  had 
encountered,  stretched  themselves  on  this 
cheerless  bed  to  rise  no  more.  Few 
places  could  be  found  sufficiently  free  from 
mud  to  admit  of  a  fire  being  lighted,  and 
the  pelting  of  the  storm,  even  in  those  situ- 
ations, instantly  extinguished  the  flame. 
l*he  interval  usually  appropriated  to  rest 
was  not  lost  by  the  British  troops.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  time  was  found  lo 
cleanse  their  arms,  distribute  ammunition, 
and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  approaching  conflict. 

It  was  the  general  fear  in  the  French 
army  that  the  English  would  disappear 
during  the  night,  and  when  the  slow  and 
gloomy  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  18th 
exhibited  them  still  in  possession  of  the 
opposite  heights.  Napoleon  could  not  sup- 
press his  satisfaction,  but  exclaimed,  while 
ne  stretched  his  arms  towards  their  posi- 
tion, Jh  !  jt  lea  Hens  done  ee$  Angldi  /* 
The  adverse  armies  were  now  preparing 
for  battle.    For  the  first  time,  the  two  ge- 
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nerals,  the  most  renowned  of  their  age 
and  nations,  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  nreyioas  repntauon  which  each  of 
them  had  acquired ;  the  rivalry  which  ex- 
isted between  them ;  and  the  almost  uni- 
form success  which  had  attended  their  dif- 
ferent systems  of  tactics,  powerfully  ex- 
cited them  to  call  into  exercise  all  the 
fenius  of  their  almost  inexhaustible  minds, 
(ut  glory,  however  stimulating  to  a  mili- 
tary commander,  was  by  no  means  their 
principal  object.  The  approaching  en- 
gagement was  not  one  of  tnose  battles  that 
might  be  lost  or  won  without  any  material 
influence  upon  surrounding  nations.  The 
fate  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  result 
of  this  day.  The  stake  was  immense; 
one  of  the  chiefs  fought  to  preserve  a  dia- 
dem, and  the  other,  to  restore  the  tranquil- 
lityof  an  a^tated  world. 

The  tactic  of  Napoleon  was  simple  but 
grand.  It  resembled  that  which,  adopted 
by  the  greatest  of  our  naval  commanders, 
had  rai^d  the  renown  of  the  British  navy 
to  the  summit  of  glory.  The  whole 
weight  of  his  army  was  usually  directed 
against  one  point,  either  where  his  oppo- 
nent appeared  to  be  the  most  weak,  or 
where  success  must  be  followed  not  merely 
by  the  discomfiture,  but  by  the  demolition 
of  the  foe.  Regiments,  divisions,  na^ 
whole  armies,  were  hazarded  without  hesi- 
tation, to  accomplish  his  favourite  object. 
When  one  body  retired  in  confusion,  an- 
other was  immediately  ordered  to  occupy 
its  place.  "Forward!.  Forward!"  was 
the  general  reply  to  every  intelligence  of 
repulse  or  disaster ;  and  candour  demands 
the  acknowledgment,  that  his  calcula- 
tions were  usually  correct,  and  his  efforts 
crowned  with  success. 

The  system  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  altogether  the  reverse.  Never  was 
any  general  more  sparing  of  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers.  He  usually  awaited  the  at^ 
tack  of  his  adversary.  No  temporary  or 
partial  success  could  allure  him  to  com- 
promise the  safety  of  his  army ;  but  his 
been  and  eagle  eye  detected  the  first  error 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  a  promptitude  as 
characteristic  as  his  previous  coolness  and 
immobility,  he  availed  himself  of  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  usually  secured  the  for- 
tune of  the  day. 

The  field  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with 
the  aid  of  the  accompanying  plan,  is  capa- 
ble of  a  veijr  lucid  description.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies  was 
the  smallest  in  extent  of  front,  compared 
with  the  number  engaged,  of  any  field  of 
battle  in  the  recollection  of  military  men. 
The  English  line  did  not  exceed  a  mile 
and  a  hiuf  in  length ;  and  the  French  line 


no}  more  than  two  miles ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance must  in  part  be  attributed  the 
unparalleled  loss  which  each  par^  sus- 
tained. The  forest  of  Soignies,  says  a 
Belgic  traveller,  from  whom  we  quote,  is 
an  immense  wood  composed  of  beech  trees, 
^wing  unusually  close  together,  and  is 
intersected  by  a  long  broad  road,  which 
upon  issuing  from  the  forest,  reaches  the 
small  village  of  Waterloo,  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  from  Brussels.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  wood  assumes  a  more  strag- 
gled and  dispersed  appearance,  till  it 
reaches  a  ridge  called  Mount  St.  Jean, 
from  a  farm-house  situated  upon  the  Brus- 
sels road,  where  the  trees  disappear,  and 
the  country  becomes  quite  open.  Along 
this  eminence,  the  British  forces  were 
formed  into  two  lines.  The  second  line, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  Lord  Hill*s 
corps,  lay  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
was  in  some  degree  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  The  first  line  consisting  of 
the  elite  of  the  infantry,  under  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange,  occupied  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  was  on  the  left  partly  defended  bj  a 
lon^  hed^  and  ditch,  which  running  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  hamlet  of  Mount  St. 
Jean  towards  the  village  of  Ohain,  gives 
name  to  two  farm-houses,  La  Haye  Sainte 
and  Ter  la  Haye.  The  ground  at  Ter  la 
Haye  becomes  woody  and  broken,  and 
formed  a  strong  point  at  which  to  termi- 
nate the  left  of  tlie  British  line.  A  road 
runs  from  Ter  la  Haye  to  Ohain,  and  the 
woody  passes  of  St.  Lambert,  through 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  kept  op  a 
communication  by  his  left,  with  the  Prus- 
sian army  at  Wavre.  The  centre  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  occupied  the  village  of  Mount  St. 
Jean,  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  just  where 
the  great  causeway  from  Brussels  divides 
into  two  roads,  one  of  which  branches  off  to 
Nivelles,  and  the  other  continues  the 
straight  road  to  Charleroi.  A  strong  advanc- 
ed post  of  Hanoverian  sharp-shooters  occu- 
pied the  house  and  farm-yard  of  the  holy 
hedge,as  the  name  La  Haye  Sainte  im- 
ports, situated  in  advance  upon  the  Charle- 
roi road,  and  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
The  right  of  the  British  army,  extending 
along  the  same  eminence,  occupied  and 
protected  the  Nivelles  road  as  far  as  the 
enclosures  of  Hougoumont,  or  more  pro- 
perly Goumont,  and  turning  rather  barik- 
wards,  rested  its  extreme  right  upon  a 
deep  ravine  at  Brain  la  Lende.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  British  position 
formed  a  gentle  declivity  into  a  valley, 
nearly  haK  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  lay 
between  the  two  armies,  and  at  that  time 
I  bore  a  tall  and  strong  crop  of  com. 
I     The  whole  Britiui  pomdon  formed  a 
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kind  of  curve,  the  centre  of  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  the  extremities, 
particnlarly  on  the  right,  drawn  considera- 
bly backward. 

The  French  position  ran  along  an  emi- 
nence parallel  to  the  British  lines,  at  a 
distance  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred yards,  and  the  opposing  hills  were 
each  of  them  lined  with  three  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.  Early  in  the  rooming 
of  the  18th,  numerous  bodies  of  French 
cavalry  began  to  occupy  the  ridge  of  La 
Belle  Alliance.  At  nine  oVJock,  the  rain 
had  somewhat  abated,  and  the  1st  corps 
was  at  that  hour  put  in  motion,  and  placed^ 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  British  position, 
with  the  left  on  the  road  to  Brussels.  The 
second  corps,  resting  its  right  upon  the 
same  road,  and  its  left  upon  a  small  wood 
in  front  of  Hougoumont,  was  placed  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  English  army.  The  6th 
corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  General  D'Au- 
mont,  under  the  order  of  Count  Lobau,  was 
destined  to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  the  rigrht, 
to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps,  which,  having 
escaped  Marshal  Grouctiy,  threatened  to 
fall  upon  the  French  right  flank;  and  the 
cuirassiers  and  the  guaras  were  in  reserve 
behind  the  eminence,  and  upon  the  heights 
of  La  Belle  Alliance.* 

The  force  of  the  two  armies  has  been 
rariously  stated ;  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  the  English  army  consisted  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  Prussian 
corps,  on  the  left  of  the  British  position,  of 
fifteen  thousand ;  the  allied  force  was  there- 
fore more  than  ninety  thousand,  and  the 
French  less  numerous.*  Marshal  Blucher 
say s^-**  The  English  army  was  about 
eighty  thousand  strong,  and  the  enemy  had 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.'*]- 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  usual 
caution,  makes  no  statement  of  numbers— -it 
is  to  the  results  mainly  that  he  directs  his 
attention.  From  a  paper  endorsed  **  Enu- 
meration of  some  corps  of  the  army,"  in 
the  handvirriting  of  a  French  officer,  found 
in  Bonaparte's  portfolio,  taken  at  Genappe 
after  the  battle,  it  appears  that  the  French 
c^rps  which  fought  at  Waterloo,  did  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand.^  It  is  pretty 
clear,  that,  after  making  the  proper  deduc- 
tion for  the  loss  in  the  battle  of  Quatre 
Bras,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  miscel- 
laneous force  brought  this  day  into  the 
field  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  including 
British,  Belgian,  Hanoverian,  and  Bruns- 
wickers,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  se- 
venty thousand  men.$ 
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*  French  Bulletin.       t  Priurian  official  Report 
t  See  No.  II.  uf  Napoleon't  PortibUo,  published 

at  BniinH'b. 
^  Th«  Dnke  of  Wellinffon*8  force  was  divided 

in!o  two  cur^iM  (i'arroee.  under  the  orders  of  Gene- 


«'  The  French  force  on  the  field,**  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  consisted  probaMj 
of  about  seyenty-fiye  thonsand  DEien. 
The  English  army  did  not  exceed  that 
number,  at  the  highest  comiratatioD. 
Each  army  was  commanded  by  toe  chief, 
under  whom  they  had  offered  to  defy 
the  world.  So  far,  the  forces  were 
equal.  But  the  French  had  the  vety 
^reat  advantage  of  being  trained  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers  of  the  same  nation,  where- 
as the  English,  in-  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's army,  did  not  exceed  35,000;  and, 
although  the  German  legion  were  Teteran 
troops,  the  other  soldiers  under  hia  com- 
mand were  those  of  the  German  contin- 
gents, lately  leried,  unaccustomed  to  art 
together,  and  in  some  instances  snapected 
to  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged ;  so  that  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  trust  more  to  their  as- 
sistance and  co-operation  than  conld  possi- 
bly be  avoided.  According  to  Bonaparte^s 
mode  of  calculating,  allowmg  one  Freneh- 
man  to  stand  as  equal  to  one  Englishman, 
and  one  Englishman  or  Frenchman  a^nst 
two  of  any  other  nation,  the  inequality  of 
force  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  side, 
was  very  considerable.*' 

The  plans  of  these  two  great  generals 
were  extremely  simple.  The  object  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his 
line  of  defence,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  should  give  him  a  decided  su- 
periority of  force.  They  were  expected 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock;  but  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  owinr  to 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  detained  them 
several  hours  later. 

Napoleon's  scheme  was  equally  plain  and 
decided.  He  trnsted,by  his  usual  rapidity  of 
attack,  to  break  and  destroy  the  British  army 
before  the  Prussians  should  arrivempon  the 
field  ;  afler  which,  he  calculated  on  having 
an  opportanity  of  destroying  the  Prussians, 
by  attacking  them  on  their  march  through 
the  broken  ground  interposed  between 
them  and  the  oritish.    In  these  expecta- 


ral  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  lieatenant-feneral 
Lord  Hill,  under  whom  the  inftntiy  was  oomonnd- 
edby 

LiKDTRNANiNOKifXRAU  Sir  ThomsB  PictoD,  Sf 
Henry  Clinton,  and  Beron  SirC.  Alten. 

MAJoaFOENEEALS  Sir  H.  de  Hinuber,  Sir  Jaawi 
Kempt,  Sir  Colin  Halketl,  Sir  Denis  Pack,  Geone 
Cooke,  Peregrine  Maitland,  Frederick  Adam,  Sr 
John  Byog,  and  Sir  John  Lambert 

The  cavalry  wae  commanded  by  LieatcnaBt* 
general  the  earl  of  Uzbridge,  and  under  him  by 

MAjoa-GKNKaALB  Lofd  Edwaid  Somenet,  Oe 
Honourable  Sir  William  Pbnaooby,  CkMint  Sb 
William  Domberg,  Sir  Colqahoun  Grant,  Sir  R 
HuMey  Vivian,  and  Sir  John  Onnaby  VendeJeiir. 

The  artillery  was  urtder  the  ooauaflnd  of  Co- 
lonel Sir  George  Adam  Wood,  and  the  i 
under  Colonel  Smyth. 
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ions,  he  was  the  more  confident,  as  he 
telieTed  GToach7*B  force,  detached  on  the 
7th  in  pnrsuit  of  filucher,  was  sufficient  to 
etard,  if  not  altogether  to  check  the  inarch 
tf  the  Prussians.  His  pounds  for  enter- 
aining*  this  latter  opinion,  were,  as  we 
hall  hereafter  show,  toa  hastily  adopted. 

A  little  before  midday,  the  battle  com- 
aenced  by  the  almost  simultaneous  ad- 
'ance  of  three  entire  French  corps  tParmee, 
»n  the  right,  left,  and  centre  of  the  British 
ines.  The  Prassiim  corps  under  Bulow, 
trugglin^  with  the  defiles  of  St.  Lambert, 
^ere  urging  forward  their  course  towards 
he  scene  of  action,  and  the  cheeringr  crv 
»f  '*  Keep  your  ground, brave  English,  till 
ve  come  up,"  was  addressed  on  every 
land  to  a  British  officer  of  engineers,  who 
tad  been  despatched  early  in  the  morning 
ly  Lord  Wellington,  to  inform  the  Prus- 
ian  commander  that  an  engagement  had 
»ecome  inevitable.  Both  tne  rival  com- 
aanders  were  in  full  view  of  the  field 
rhen  the  battle  began,  and  remained  upon 
t  all  day,  without  retiring  for  a  moment. 
^apoIeon*s  first  post  was  a  high  temporary 
observatory,  constructed  some  weeks  be- 
ore,  by  order  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
ands,  as  a  point  of  observation  for  the 
persons  employed  in  making  a  trigonome- 
rical  survey  of  the  country;  but  his  prin- 
ipal  station,  during  the  day,  was  a  small 
ilevation  in  front  of  the  farm  of  La  Belle 
Vlliance,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
oad  leadin?  to  Brussels.  Soult,  Ney, 
ind  other  officers  of  distinction,  command- 
id  under  him,  but  he  issued  all  orders,  and 
eceived  all  reports  in  person.  The  well- 
!ho8en  station  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n 
brmed  the  precise  centre  of  the  British 
ine,  near  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Jeao,  under 
I  tree,  on  the  Brussels  road,  which  com- 
aanded  a  full  view  of  the  intermediate 
tlain,  and  ofthewholeoftheenemy^s  force 
ipon  the  adverse  slope,  and  from  which 
very  movement  made  or  threatened,  could, 
irtth  the  aid  of  his  acromatic  telescope,  be 
listinctly  seen.  Here,  the  British  com- 
nander,  dressed  in  a  blue  regimental 
rock-coat,  and  wearing  a  plain  cocked  hat, 
:ept  his  post  during  the  whole  day,  ex- 
ept  when  engaged  in  confirming  the  un- 
onquerable  spirit  of  his  gallant  country- 
nen,  or  in  leading  them  on  to  that  final 
barge,  which  decided  the  fate  of  nations. 

The  two  points  of  the  greatest  import- 
nce  in  the  British  lines  were,  the  chateau 
f  Hougoumont,  with  its  wood  and  gar- 
len  in  fiont  of  the  right ;  and  the  farm  of 
^a  Haye  Sainte  in  front  of  the  left.  Hou- 
goumont in  particular  was  the  point  ePap- 
>ttf ,  or  key,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
osition,  and  here  three  companies  of 
Seneral  Byng's  brigade  of  guards,  under 
3  N 


Lord  Saltoun,  were  placed,  while  the  gar* 
dens  and  woods  were  lined  with  Nassau 
troops  as  sharpshooters.  The  attack  on 
the  right  was  made  by  a  division  of  the 
second  corps  of  the  Iireoch  army,  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  such  was  its  fury 
and  impetuosity,  that  the  Nassau  troops 
abandoned  their  post  at  Hougoumont  in 
dismay.  The  French  forced  their  way  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  court-yard ;  but  there 
they  were  received  by  the  guards  with  so 
close  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that  thev 
retired  in  confusion,  or  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  repeatedly  repulsed.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour,  fifteen  hundred 
men  perished  in  the  orchard  alone,  whiclt 
did  not  exceed  four  acres  in  extent.  A 
station  of  so  much  importance  was  to  be 
obtained  if  possible  at  any  price,  and  fresh 
reinforcements  were  sent  in  succession  to 
this  scene  of  carnage.  At  length,  the 
bouse  and  out-buildings  took  fire;  but 
even  amidst  the  flames  the  combat  oonti* 
nued  with  unabating  fury.  In  one  of  the 
out-buildings,  the  wounded  of  both  armies, 
who  had  in  this  place  sought  a  temporary 
refuge,  perished  by  the  most  horrible  of 
deaths.  In  vain,  their  shrieks  reached 
the  ears  of  the  conflicting  armies.  The 
combatants  were  too  fiercely  engaged  to 
lend  them  any  assistance,  and  it  was  soon 
impossible  to  extricate  them  from  the  de- 
vouring element.  The  house  and  offices 
were  now  reduced  to  mere  shells,  and  the 
post  of  Hougoumont  being  in  some  de- 
pee  insulated,  and  its  defenders  no  lon^r 
in  close  communication  with  the  British 
army,  the  French  cavalry  were  enabled  to 
pour  round  it  in  great  strength.  Here,  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  th&  British 
forces  were,  during  this  memorable  action* 
drawn  up  in  squares,  each  regiment  form* 
ing  a  separate  square  by  itself,  not  quite 
solid,  but  nearly  so,  the  men  being  drawn 
up  several  files  deep.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  masses  afibrded  space  enough 
to  draw  up  the  battalions  in  line,  when 
they  shouloi  be  ordered  to  deploy,  and  the 
regiments  were  posted,  with  reference  to 
each  other,  much  like  the  alternate  squares 
upon  a  chess-board. — ^It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to 
push  between  two  of  these  squares,  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
being  at  once  assailed  by  a  fire  in  front 
from  that  square  which  was  in  the  rear, 
and  on  both  flanks  from  those  between 
which  it  had  moved  forward.  These  dan- 
gers were  far  from  repressing  the  courage 
of  the  French,  who  pushed  forward  in  de- 
fiance of  every  obstacle,  and  in  their  furi- 
ous onset  seemed  to  unsettle  the  firm  earth 
over  which  they  galloped  ;  hut  as  often  as 
they  advanced  to  the  lines,   they  were 
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diiTen  back  with  the  bayonet,  and  al- 
though these  efforts  were  repeated  during 
the  whole  day,  such  was  the  constancy  of 
the  troops  to  which  the  defence  of  Hou- 

S^umont  was  confided,  that  the  ruins  of 
e  chateau  never  for  a  moment  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  Hougoumont  was  ac- 
companied by  a  neavy  fire  from  more  than 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the 
whole  British  line;  and  under  cover  of 
this  fire,  repeated  attacks  were  made. 
Columns  of  French  infantry  and  cavalry, 
preceded  by  formidable  artillery,  advanc- 
ing from  every  point,  ascended  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  British  were  posted,  and 
precipitated  themselves  on  their  squares. 
In  vam,  the  French  artillery  mowed  down 
whole  ranks  of  their  enemies.  The  chasms 
were  instantly  filled,  and  not  a  foot  of 
ground  was  lost.  .  ♦•  What  brave  troops !" 
exclaimed  Napoleon  to  his  staff;  **  it  is  a 
pity  to  destroy  them ;  but  I  shall  beat  them 
after  all.'*  The  principal  masses  of  the 
6th  corps  of  the  French  were  at  this  mo- 
ment directed  on  the  left  of  the  British 
position,  where  were  posted  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Pioton  and  Kempt.  The  ob- 
ject of  Napoleon  in  this  attack,  was  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  allies,  and,  by  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  Prussians,  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinerton  in 
^e  direction  of  Ter  la  Haye.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tremendous  than  the  mode 
of  attack;  it  was  headed  by  artillery, 
which  discharged  showers  of  iron  grape- 
shot,  each  bullet  larger  than  a  walnut.  It 
was  a  battle,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  of 
cavalry  and  cannon ;  and  at  the  head  of  their 
columns  were  the  iron-cased  cuir^siers, 
in  complete  mail,  upon  which  the  musket- 
balls  were  heard  to  ring,  as  they  glanced 
off  without  injuring  or  even  stunning  the 
wearer.  The  43d,  79th,  and  92d  Hi^rh- 
landers,  supported  by  the  1st  and  28th 
regiments,  met  this  phalanx  without  dis- 
may, and  displayed  all  the  gallantry  by 
which  they  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
battle  of  the  16th.  The  advancing  column 
marched  on  amidst  the  destructive  fire  of 
the  British  artillery,  and  gained  the  height, 
determined  to  carry  the  position.  Already, 
some  of  the  foreign  corps  posted  at  this 
point  had  given  way,  and  it  required  all 
the  skill  of  the  British  commander,  and 
all  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  sol- 
diers, to  withstand  the  shock.*  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  happened  to  be  in  this 
part  of  the  field  at  the  moment,  moved  up 
a  body  of  British  troops  to  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral embrazure,  formed  by  a  hedse  and 
uank  in  front  of  the  line.    Sir  Thomas 

^  General  Alsva. 


Picton,  without  waiting  for  the  atsi^  i 
formed  his  division  into  solid  soBaics, 
and  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  Kc^s, 
the  Greys,  the  Enniskillens,  co-opefating 
in  this  bold  maneuvre,  wheeled  upon  ths 
flanks  of  the  advancingr  column;  and  \h» 
French,  after  suffering  immense  loss,  were 
driven  into  the  plain.  It  was  at  this  mo>  i 
ment,  that  Sir  Thomas  Picton  fell  gloii- 
ously,  while  leading  his  troops  to  the 
charge.  The  enemy,  confounded  at  find- 
ing their  masses  met  in  such  a  manner, 
fired,  and  retreated;  when  a  musket-bail 
struck  the  right  temple  of  the  British 
general,  went  through  the  brain,  and  wis 
retained  only  by  the  skin  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  skull.  In  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the  British  service 
lost  an  oflicer  of  distinguished  merit,  who 
had  served  his  country  for  fiveNand-forty 
years  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  which  an 
could  not  damp,  and  whose  skill  and  ^- 
lantry  had  been  displayed  in  the  Amencas 
Archipelago,  in  the  marshes  of  Holland, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portngal. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  field,  but  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  battle,  that 
the  mild,  yet  intrepid  Sir  William  Poo- 
sonby  fell,  leading  on  his  men  to  victoij. 
In  order  to  check  the  destructive  attacks, 
made  by  the  Polish  lancers  a^^st  the 
British  infantry,  he  led  his  brigade  into 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  a  more  brilliant 
and  successful  charge  was  never  witness- 
ed. Two  thousand  prisoners  served  to 
announce  his  success ;  but  the  impetaoat 
valour  of  two  of  his  regiments  haviog 
hurried  him  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  he  ec- 
tered  a  newly-ploughed  field,  and  beiof 
badly  mounted,  his  horse  sunk  in  the  aire, 
and  was  incapable  of  extricating  himself. 
At  this'  instant,  a  body  of  lancers  ap- 
proached him  at  full  speed ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, anticipating  his  fate,  took  out  a  pio 
ture  and  his  watch,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
consisTiing  them  to  his  aide-de-camp,  to 
be  delivered  to  his  wife,  when  the  lancers 
came  up,  and  terminated  the  career  both 
of  the  general  and  his  attendant.  His 
body  was  found  soon  afterwards,  pierced 
with  not  less  than  seven  wounds.  Bnt  he 
did  not  fall  unavenged ;  before  the  close 
of  the  day,  the  Polish  lancers  were  almost 
annihilated;  and  two  of  those  imperial 
eagles,  on  which  were  emblaxooed  the 
names  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eyiao,  Fried- 
land,  and  Wagram,  and  which  had  beai 
"presented  to  the  49th  and  the  105th  regi- 
ments only  seventeen  days  before,  at  m 
Champ  de  Mai,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
British.  The  struggle  for  the  eagles  wis 
maintained  nrincqjally  by  the  93d  regi- 
ment, who  broke  into  the  centre  of  tw 
French  column  with  the  ba^-onety  and  ihi 
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Qomeot  they  had  oierced  the  line,  the 
Scotch  Greys  dashed  in  to  their  support, 
K)tb  reflimentB  greetinff  each  other  with 
he  exhilaratiDg  cry  of  *^  Scotland  for  ever.*' 
)y  the  effort  which  followed,  the  enemy's 
iolomn  to  a  man  was  put  to  the  sword  or 
aade  prisoners ;  and  tiie  Greys,  charging^ 
hrough  the  second  line,  took  the  eagles. 
rhe  emperor,  sononnded  by  his  staff,  and 
ittendea  hy  the  trembling  farmer  Lacoste,* 
ritnessed  the  recoil  of  his  best  troops,  and 
elt  himself  constrained,  in  spite  of  him- 
lelf,  re^tedl^  to  matter  compliments  to 
he  spirit,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  the 
British  cavalry :—'' These  English  fight 
idmirahty,"  said  he  to  Soult,  *^  but  they 
oust  give  way." — "  No,  sire,"  was  the  re- 
liy,  ''they  prefer  being  cut  to  pieces." 
rhe  Scotch  Greys  especially  struck  him, 
ind  he  often  repeated— iZe^orefez  ce$  che- 
vtux  grtM  J^~-0\tBeTye  those  grev  horses ! 

The  attacks  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Sritish  line  having  failed.  Napoleon  now 
lirected  his  efforts  against  the  centre.  La 
flaye  Sainte  was  a  point  as  important  to 
)e  carried  as  Ter  la  Haye,  and  inferior  only 
0  Hougoumont.  If  the  enemy  sacceeded 
lere,  he  indulged  the  hope  that  the  line 
irould  be  broken,  and  the  communication 
irith  Brussels  cut  off.  Both  parties  felt 
lie  importance  of  ^his  position,  and  nobly 


*  Early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th  of 
lane.  Jean  BftplMte  Lscoite,  the  tenant  of  the 
ann  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  was  called  upon  by 
hree  French  officers,  who,  ailer  having  aacermin- 
id  that  he  waa  well  acqnainted  with  the  country, 
ent  him  to  Bonaparte,  to  aerve  aa  a  guide.  On 
lia  arrival  at  the  French  head-quarteia.  he  waa 
>Iaced  on  a  hone  immediately  between  Napo- 
eon  and  hia  firrt  aide-de-camp^  hia  aaddle  bemg 
led  to  the  aaddle  of  a  trooper  behind  him,  that 
la  might  not  eacape,  aa  a  ibrroer  man  employed 
n  the  aame  capacity  had  done.  Durinff  the  whole 
lay,  he  remained  in  attendance  upon  the  emperor, 
ind  did  not  quit  him  till  he  had  retnaaed  the 
Sambie.  Hie  narrative  of  thia  man,  ir  leai  inte- 
etting  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
tation  he  occupied,  ia  nevertheleaa  curioua,  and 
wars  evident  marka  of  authenticity.  Obaervins 
low  the  chasma  in  the  Britiah  troopa  were  fillea 
ip  the  inatant  they  were  made  by  the  French  ar- 
ill^ry.  Napoleon,  he  aaya,  exclaimed— •*  Qf^Oea 
nvBatrama!  comme  Hi  IravaiUeni!  trei-bienr 
-**  What  omve  troopa!  how  they  do  go  through 
heir  work  \  admirable !  admirable  indeed  .'**  Dur* 
ng  the  battle,  the  emperor  held  a  map  of  the 
cene  of  action  in  hia  left  hand,  and  aeemed  intent 
ipon  hia  milttaiy  command  all  the  day,  inceannt- 
y  taking  anuff  from  hie  waiatcoat-pocket  in  large 
linchea.  Thia  waa  all  the  refneanmen^  he  took 
or  fourteen  hoora.  Seeing  Lacoate  flinch  at  the 
hower  of  ahot,  he  aaid — **  Don*t  atir,  my  friend ; 
I  shot  will  kill  you  equally  in  the  back  aa  in 
WniU  or  wound  you  more  diagracefully.**  The 
>nperor*a  dreaa  conaiated  of  a  gray  aurtout,  with 
t  green  uniform  coat,  and  in  honour  of  hia  party*a 
3adge,  a  violet  coloured  waiatooat  and  pania- 
bona. 


exerted  themselves,  the  French  to  oanjf 
and  the  British  to  defend  it.  Perpetual 
reinforcements  occupied  the  places  of  the 
weakened  battalions,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  the  contest  was  maintained  with 
doubtful  and  equal  success.  While  the 
contest  still  hung  in  suspense,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  ammunition  of  the  detach- 
ment  of  the  legion  which  occupied  La 
Haye  Sainte,  was  expended,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  occupied  the  only  conununica- 
tion  with  that  place.  But  even  in  this 
extremity,  the  German  legion  scorned  to 
surrender;  they  defended  themselves  des- 
perately with  the  bayonet;  nor  was  the 
position  carried  till  its  defenders  had  ceased 
to  breathe.  Napoleon,  with  his  character- 
istic  piomptituae,  seized  the  advantage 
which  now  presented  itself,  and  pressinn 
on  with  immense  masses  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  redoubled  his  attacks  against  the 
exposed  centre.  The  first  battalions  that; 
he  encountered,  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  gave  way;  and  the  emperor, 
deeming  the  fortune  of  the  day  no  lon^r 
doubtfiu,  despatched  couriers  to  Paris,, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  day  was  won. 
An  awful  crisis  had  now  arisen ;  and  had 
Napoleon  brought  up  his  reserves  of  in- 
fantry, or  waited  till  the  British  squares 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  artillery  which  he  was 
enabled  to  direct  against  them  from  the 

Eosition  he  had  conquered,  it  miffht  have 
een  impossible  for  the  unrivalled  skill 
even  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  retrieve 
the  disaster.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French  troops  was  not  to  be  restrained  by 
the  caution  of  their  general ;  and  **  by  a 
movement  of  impatience,^'  says  the  French 
bulletin,  **  so  frequent  in  the  military  annals 
of  France,  and  which  has  been  so  often 
fatal  to  them,  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  having 
perceived  a  retrograde  movement  made  by ' 
the  English  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
batteries,  from  which  they  suffered  so  much,, 
crowded  the  heights  of  Mount  St.  Jean, 
and  charged  the  infantry.  This  movement, 
which,  made  in  time,  and  supported  by  the. 
reserves,  might  have  decided  the  day, 
being  made  in  an  isolated  manner,  and  be- . 
fore  affairs  on  the  right  were  terminated, 
became  fetal.**  '^Havingr  no  means  of 
countermanding  it,"  it  is  added,  **the 
British  showeo  many  masses  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  the  two  divisions  of 
cuirassiers  being  engaged,  all  the  French 
cavalry  ran  at  the  same  moment  to  support 
their  comrades.  Hiere,  for  three  hours, 
numerous  charges  were  made,  which  ena- 
bled the  French  troops  to  penetrate  several 
squares,  and  to  take  six  standards  of  the 
light  in&ntry— an  advantage  out  of  propotv 
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tion  with  the  loss  which  their  cavalry  ex- 
perienced by  the  grape-shot  and  musket 
firingr."* 

During  this  part  of  the  conflict,  the 
oairassiers  and  lancers  rushed  on  at  the 
head  of  their  columns,  and  precipitated 
themselres  on  the  British  squares.  A  few 
battalions,  who  were  slow  or  awkward  in 
their  evolutions,  were  in  a  moment  cut  to 
pieces;  but  wherever  the  squares  were 
lormed,  the  enemy  could  make  no  impres- 
sion. In  vain,  with  unexampled  courage 
and  self-devotion,  the  French  cavalry 
walked  their  horses  round  the  British 
iBquares,  and  dashed  at  the  slightest  open- 
ing ;  in  vain,  when  they  arrived  withm  a 
short  distance,  a  few  of  them  rushed  on, 
and  would  have  nobly  sacrificed  them- 
selves, by  receiving  the  fire  of  their  adver- 
saries, while  the  main  body  waited  to 
charge  on  the  British  ere  they  could  reload 
their  pieces,  or  fill  up  the  chasm.  The 
troops,  with  a  steadiness  to  which  no  lan- 
guage can  do  justice,  did  not  pull  a  single 
^ggoi"*  but  continued  to  present  a  barrier 
of  steel  against  the  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  Other  squadrons  of 
cavalry  penetrated  between  the  squares, 
and  desperately  charged  on  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  and 
his  staff.  It  was  evidently  their  object 
to  signalize  themselves  by  the  death  or 
capture  of  the  British  commander.  Even 
his  personal  escort  was  compelled  to  be 
conUnually  on  the  alert,  and  was  frequently 
engaged  with  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
advancing  columns.  The  cavalry  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  action.  They 
fiercely  engaged  the  cuirassiers,  lancers, 
and  chasseurs,  who  had  penetrated  the 
line,  and  the  battle  was  bravely  contested 
man  to  man.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
undaunted  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Earl 

*  French  OflScial  Account  ofnhe  battle  of  Wa- 
torioo,  dated  Paris,  June  81, 1816.— ^  The  French 
anthon  haVe  pretended,"  my  Sir  Walter  SuoCt, 
*  that  aquares  were  broken,  and  ooloun  taken; 
but  this  assertion,  by  the  united  testimony  of  every 
British  officer  present,  is  a  positive  untruth.  Hiis 
was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  cuiraasien,  who 
displayed  an  almost  frantic  valour,  lliey  rallied 
again  and  aaain,  and  returned  to  the  onset,  till  the 
mitish  could  reoogniae  even  the  ftoes  of  indivi- 
duals among  their  enemiea.  Some  rode  dose  up 
m  the  bayonets,  fired  their  pisfe)Is,  and  cut  witn 
^eir  swords,  with  reckleai  and  useless  valour. 

rthe 


Some  stood  at  gaze,  and  were  destroyed  by 
Bosk^Ury  and  artillery.  Some  saoadrons,  paai 
through  the  intervals  of  the  fiist  line,  charged  the 
•«]nares  of  Belgians  posted  there,  with  as  little 
success.  At  length,  the  cuirsssiers  suffered  so 
severely  on  every  hand,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt,  which  they  had  made 
with  such  intrepid  and  desperate  oouran.  In  this 
unheaid-of  struggle,  the  greater  part  oftbe  French 
heavy  cavaby  were  absolutely  destroyed.'* 


of  Uxbridge,  seconded  by  those  of  thi 
other  cavalry  oflSoers  of  the  British  ansj 
the  light  cavalry  were  found  to  8ii4%r  » 
verely  in  their  unequal  encounter  with  tk< 
ponderous  and  sword-proof  eoifasden 
Even  the  German  legion,  eo  distinguisbM 
for  discipline  and  courage  during  the  pe 
ninsular  conflicts,  were  found  unequal  3i 
the  field  of  Waterloo  to  the  shock  el 
the  French  cavalry.  But  no  sooner  hti 
Sir  John  Elley  asked  and  obtatned  penal* 
sion  to  bring  up  the  heavy  brigade,  co» 
sisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  Uie  Oxfnr^ 
Blues,  and  the  Scotch  Greys,  than  a  charv^ 
was  made  which  overwhelmed  all  misv 
ance.  The  armour  of  the  cuiiassifn 
the  weight  of  their  squadrons,  and  tbi 
power  of  their  horses,  united,  proved  alt<> 
ffether  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  <  i 
the  heavy  brigade;  they  were  literals 
ridden  down  upon  the  field ;  and,  in  tb< 
homel]^  but  emphatic  language  of  one  ^f 
the  Life  Guards  men,  ^'hundreds  c( 
them  were  unhorsed,  and  cracked  likeloH- 
sters  in  theft  shells.'*  Others  were  forrfd 
headlong  over  a  sort  of  quarry  or  grave^ 
pit,  where  they  rolled  a  confused  and  lo- 
uistinguished  mass  of  men  and  horses,  e i- 
posed  to  the  galUng  fire  of  the  95th,  whirb 
being  poured  cloeely  in  upon  them,  soor 
put  a  period  to  their  struggles. 

Napoleon,  perceiving  the  error  Aat  hii 
been  committed,  in  the  *^  movement  of  im- 
patience,'' brought  forward  the  whole  c<*- 
tre  of  his  infantry,  to  assist,  and,  if  poitsi- 
ble,  to  disengage  his  cavalry.  A  close 
column  of  French  pressed  forward,  wiA 
irresistible  vigour,  and  marched  on  to  or- 
ry  the  village  of  Mount  St.  Jean,  in  tbr 
rear  of  the  British  position.  The  Dob 
of  Wellington  felt  the  critical  situation  ■ 
which  his  army  was  placed,  and  pre^ni- 
ing  himself  wherever  the  danger  was  mffi 
imminent,  led  on  in  person  several  mcct^ 
sive  charges,  exclaiming  repeatedly- 
*'  We  must  not  be  beat;  what  would  tber 
say  in  England  ?"  When  any  of  tbf 
squares  appeared  to  falter,  he  threw  kijh 
self  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  coo- 
sciousness  of  the  treasure  committed  to 
their  care  rendered  them  firm  as  the  rork. 
against  which  the  spray  beats  harmlessh. 
By  the  constancy  of  his  troops,  he  so^ 
ceeded  in  arresting  the  further  progress  d 
the  enemy,  and  snatched  from  them  thtf 
advantaj^  which  they  had  gained.  Thr 
enemy,  in  their  turn,  now  began  to  retrnt; 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  reukA 
and  the  combatants  again  oecapieJ  tk 
situation  which  they  hM  held  at  the  cos* 
mencement  of  the  attack  on  the  Brnid 
centre,  with  this  difference  only,  thai  tte 
French  troops  had  established  tlieinself«* 
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D  a  Boall  moaDt  on  the  left  of  the  road 
nm  BniMelsto  Charleroi,  and  neTerquit- 
!d  it  tiU  the  grand  adrance  of  the  Bntieh 
rmy  at  the  eloee  of  the  engagement. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the 
nke  conld  reetiain  the  impetaosity  of  his 
xmpe;  and  in  visiting  the  different  sta- 
lOna  he  was  often  receiTed  with  shouts  of 
npatienee.  The  gallant  95th  in  particu- 
ir,  wearied  with  the  iron  cases  and  the 
tm  grape-shot,  requested  to  be  led  on: 
'  Not  yet,  not  yet,  my  brave  fellows !" 
ras  the  duke's  reply  ;  ^*  be  firm  a  little 
>iiger.'' 

llie  attacks  on  the  right,  the  left,  and 
lie  centre,  now  deseribed,  formed  a  fair 
pecimen  of  the  reiterated  contests  till 
xir  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that 
our,  a  new  series  of  attacks  commenced 
long  the  whole  extent  of  the* British  line, 
at  principally  upon  the  centre,  sometimes 
rith  infantry,  at  others  with  cavalry,  and 
requently  with  both  united ;  while  three 
landred  pieces  ofartilleiy  on  each  sidevo- 
lited  forth  their  death  dispensing  charges. 
[*erribte  as  the  slaughter  was,  it  would 
iave  been  yet  more  dreadfnlj  had  not  the 
hells,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  ground, 
requently  buried  themselves  in  the  earth, 
nd  when  they  exploded,  produced  no  other 
ffect  than  that  or  4;asting  up  a  tremendous 
bun  tain  of  mud. 

The  Dnke  of  Wellington  had  placed  his 
«et  troops  in  the 'first  une  ;  already,  they 
tad  suffered  severely,  and  it  was  found 
hat  the  quality  of  those  brought  up  to  sup- 
port them  was  in  some  instances  unequal 
o  the  duty  they  were  required  to  dis- 
harge.  A  Belgian  regiment,  which  had 
;iven  way  on  entering  the  first  line,  was 
gain  brought  to  its  post  by  the  duke  in 
•erson ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  crossed 
he  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  again  become  ex- 
posed to  the  storm  of  balls  and  shells, 
rora  which  they  had  before  retreated,  than 
hey  once  more  marched  to  the  right  abont, 
nd  left  their  general  to  find  in  a  Bruns- 
i^ick  regiment  more  steady  and  resolute 
ollowers.  In  another  part  of  the  field, 
he  Hanoverian  hussars  of  Cumberland, 
s  they  were  called,  a  corps  distinguished 
3r  their  high  nlumes,  and  the  other  em- 
ellishments  of^  continental  military  fop- 
ery,  were  ordered  to  avail  themselves  of 
n  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to 
har^e  the  French  cavalry ;  but  instead  of 
lakin?  the  proposed  advance,  they  retreats 
d,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  theham- 
5t  of  St.  Jean.* 

•  The  colonel  of  this  regiment,  when  ordered 
t  advance,  urged  the  eneniy't  itreiigih — their 
Diraa>ee--and  the  ooosiderBOon,  which  had  un- 
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I  These  instances  were  by  no  meant  cb** 
I  racteristic  of  the  g^eneral  conduct  of  ihe 
I  Hanoverian  or  Belgian  troops,  by  both  of 
whom  the  fight  was  in  other  parts  of  the 
field  gallandy  sustained;  but  they  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  duke  could  not  re- 
pose implicit  confidence  in  the  raw  troopi 
and  militia  of  whom  his  second  line  was 
chiefly  composed,  and  will  still  more  hi^h* 
ly  exalt  that  prudence  which  induced  him 
to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Prussians.  The  invita- 
tion held  out  to  a  Belgic  corps  by  the 
French  troops,  and  conveyed  in  the  cry 
''Brave  Belgians,  come  over,  and  join 
your  old  comrades!"  was  rejected  with 
disdain. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  still  the 
Prussians,  so  long  expected,  and  so  aiw 
dently  wished  for,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  British  reserves  were  all  in  action ; 
their  loss  was  already  severe  in  the  ex* 
treme ;  and  the  brave  Scotch  division  wat 
reduced  to  one-third  its  number.  The  sixth 
division,  still  less  fortunate,  because  lest 
actively  engaged,  had  been  almost  destroy- 
ed without  firing  a  gun ;  and  patient  en- 
durance, though  still  as  necessary  as  ever, 
began  to  find  its  limit.  The  spirits  of 
the  soldiers  drooped;  they  seom^  the 
thoughts  of  a  retreat ;  and  were  eager  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy;  but  thus  to 
stand  as  targets  for  the  French  columns  to 
direct  their  fire  against  was  more  than 
they  could  much  longer  endure.  An  in- 
difl^rence  to  life  was  fast  spreading  through 
the  ranks;  and  the  penetrating  mind  of 
the  commander  became  a  prey  to  the  most 
anxious  suspense.  Success  was  more  than 
doubtful.  Another  hour,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  Blucher,  might  render  defeat 
inevitable.  Still  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  cool  and  collected,  and  while  he  look 
ed  at  his  watch  with  a  fre(|uency  and  in 
tentness  that  sufiSciently  indicated  the  anx- 
iety he  felt  for  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  he 
continued  firm  at  his  post.  *'A11  who 
heard  him  issue  orders  took  confidence 
ft^om  his  quick  and  decisive  intellect ;  and 


accountably,  he  nid,  escaped  the  ooni]nander*iih 
chief,  that  tits  regiment  were  all  gentlemen.  Hiii 
diverttoK  reeponae  was  carried  hack  to  the  Duke 
of  WeltiDgton,  who  deapatched  the  meawnnr 
again  to  aay,  that  if  the  f^entUmen  would  take 
past  upon  an  eminence,  which  he  pointed  out  in 
the  rear,  they  woold  have  an  excellent  view  of 
the  battle ;  and  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a 
proper  time  entirely  to  their  own  aacacity  and 
discretion,  in  which  he  bad   the  fulleat  confi> 


dence !  The  colonel,  not  perceiving  the  i 
conveyed  by  the  meaMn(|[er,  actually  thanked  the 
aide-de-camp  for  thia  distmguiabed  poat  of  honour, 
and  follow^  by  hie  ^lant  train,  waa  out  of  dan- 
ger in  a  wommt^Staqmm^M  Vi$U  U>  Flander§. 
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all  who  saw  him  oauffht  metal  from  his 
undaunted  composure.  At  this  juncture, 
an  aide-de-camp  came  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  fifui  division  was  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  they  could  longer  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  murderous  attacks  to 
which  they  were  exposed :  ^^  I  cannot  help 
it,**  said  the  duke, ''  they  must  keep  their 
ground.  They  and  I,  and  every  English- 
man in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot, 
rather  than  give  way.  Would  to  God, 
that  night  or  Blucher  were  come !" 

The  duke's  personal  staff,  who  had 
shared  so  many  glories  and  dangers  by 
the  side  of  their  commander,  fell  around 
him  in  rapid  succession.  The  Prince  of 
Nassau,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  received 
two  balls.  The  gallant  General  de  Lancy 
was  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  while  ani- 
mating and  leading  back  to  the  charge  a 
battalion  of  Hanoverians,  who  had  srot 
into  cbnfusion,  and  exclaimed  as  he  fell— 
^*  Leave  me  to  die ;  my  wound  is  mortal ; 
attend  to  the  duke ;  and  do  not  waste  that 
time  on  me  which  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  assisting  others."  These  orders 
were  too  promptly  obeyed ;  and,  when,  on 
the  followinff  morning,  the  bloody  field 
was  traversed,  he  was  found  yet  living, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  his 
friends,  hopes,  fallacious  ones,  alas !  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  He  was  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Waterloo;  and 
Lady  de  Laney,  who  had  arrived  at  Brus- 
sels a  week  before  the  battle,  had  the  sad 
eonsolation  to  attend  her  dying  husband, 
who  expired  six  days  after  the  battle— a 
martyr  probably  to  his  own  generous  dis- 
interestedness. The  same,  but  a  more 
sudden,  and  consequently  more  enviable 
fiite,  awaited  Lieutentantpcolonel  the  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Alexander  Gordon;  while 
earnestly  and  affectionately  remonstrating 
with  the  duke  on  the  too  free  exposure  of 
his  invaluable  life,  he  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  closed  his  career,  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  commander.  Colo- 
nel Ferrier,  of  the  first  life-guards,  had  led 
his  regiment  to  the  charge  not  less  than 
eleven  times,  and  several  of  these  charges 
were  made  after  his  head  had  been  laid 
open  by  the  cut  of  a  sabre ;  still  unsub- 
dued, he  made  a  final  effort ;  it  was  his 
last;  he  sunk  in  the  bloom  of  life  among 
the  slain.  Lieutenant-colonel  Canning 
likewise  now  closed  his  career  of  glory. 
In  his  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  the 
duke,  he  had  been  sent  with  some  import- 
ant orders  to  a  distant  part  of  the  line,  and 
on  his  return  was  struck  hj  a  grape-shot 
on  the  breast.  As  he  fell,  his  friena.  Lord 
March,  hastened  to  his  assistance;  the 
colonel  with  difficulty  raised  himself  up, 


and  even  in  his  last  moments,  MBtib^ 
only  to  that  enthusiastic  regard  for  bi 
commander  which  the  Duke  of  WeUior 
ton  so  well  knew  how  to  inspire,  eeg<^ 
inquired  «*Is  the  duke  yet  sale?'*— "* Hi 
is,  my  friend,^*  was  the  reply.  A  miile  oj 
joy  played  round  the  lips  of  tbe  4ym 
hero — **God  bless  him!''  he  exclained 
and  then  seizing  the  hand  of  the  yoiia| 
nobleman,  he  feelinj^ly  added,  **  And  Goi 
bless  you,"  and  expired.  About  this  pena 
of  the  battle,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wkib 
rallying  some  of  his  troopa,  who  In 
shrunk  from  the  impetuous  attacks  of  th< 
enemy,  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  aia 
which  lodj^ed  in  his  shoulder,  and  obli^ 
him  to  quit  the  field. 

The  frequency  and  impetuoattr  of  t^ 
enemy's  attacks  were  now  redoubled ;  sal 
the  French,  like  the  En^ish  oommandei 
fought  with  *'  infinite  skill,  peraeveraDo^ 
and  bravery."  Although  no  credit  is  to  b 
given  to  the  accounts  of  the  despeiatioi 
with  which  he  sought  every  danger,  us^ 
his  apparently  firm  determination  to  die  « 
the  field,  yet  he  evinced  much  neisooal 
courage,  and  was  always  ooUeetea,  and  ia 
full  possession  of  the  ample  resources  <^ 
his  own  capacious  mind.  The  more  t^ 
obstacles  to  his  success  maltiplied,  t]» 
more  determined  he  became.  He  was  is< 
dignant  at  these  unforeseen  difficulties; 
and  far  from  hesitating  to  expoee  an  iinif 
whose  confidence  in  him  knew  no  boaods, 
he  continually  sent  forward  fresh  troopst 
with  orders  to  char^  with  the  bayonet, 
and  to  carry  every  thing  before  them.  H« 
was  freouently  told  that  at  various  poioa 
the  battle  was  against  him,  and  that  bis 
troops  be^an  to  waver ;  but  there  was  do 
wavering  m  his  purpose — ^*  Forward,  (<«• 
ward!"  was  his  only  replv:  a  geoeni 
sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  inform  him  tkii 
he  found  himself  in  a  position  which  Ki 
could  not  maintain,  owinff  to  the  dreadfril 
fire  of  a  battery,  and  to  ask  what  he  riiooid 
do  to  support  himself  a^gainst  this  artil- 
lery? "Seize  upon  it,'^said  Napoleoo» 
and  turned  his  oack  upon  the  aide-de 
camp.* 

Au  officer  now  approached  with  the  is- 
telli^nce  that  the  Prussians  were  advall^ 
ing  m  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of  tlis 
French  army ;  but  Napoleon  app^red  to 
be  incredulous ;  he  furiously  dismissed  tbs 
messenger,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  tiie 
corps  of  the  French  Marshal  Gronchy.asi 
that  the  success  of  the  day  was  now  oertaii 
and  complete.  It  was  now  seven  o  eloek 
in  the  evening,  and  Greneral  Labedojcrf 
was  despatched  by  the  emperor  to  Maishil 
Ney  on  the  left,  to  inform  him  that  Marsbl 


*  Relation  par  un  Tanaiin  Oeukira. 
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Grouchy  had  aniTed  on  the  right  of  the 
French  army,  and  attacked  the  left  of  the 
English  aod  Prussians  united.    This  ge- 
neral    ofiicer,  in  riding  along  the  lines, 
spread  the  intelligence  among  the  soldiers, 
whoee  courage  and  devotion  remained  un- 
shaken, and  who  gave  new  proofs  of  them 
at  that  moment,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
they  had  experienced.    But  what  was  the 
astonishment,  not  to  say  indignation,  of  the 
French  army,  when  they  learned  that  so  far 
from  Marsiial  Grouchy  having  arrived  to 
support  them,  between  forty  and  fif\y  thou- 
sand Prussians,  under  General  Bulow,  had 
attacked  the  extreme  right  of  the  army.*  < 
Whether  Napoleon  was  deceived  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  when  Marshal  Grouchy 
could  support  him,  or  whether  the  march 
of  the  marshal  was  retarded  by  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  longer  than  was  calculated 
upon,  the  fact  is,  that  at  the  time  when  his 
arrival  was  announced  to  the  French  army, 
he   ^vza  only  at  Wavre,  upon  the  Dyle, 
which  to  us,  says  Marshal  Ney,  was  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  delayed  arrival  of  the  Prussians, 
which  had  occasioned  to  the  commander 
of  the  English  army  so  much  anxiety,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  no  want  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  generals.  The  passage  of 
the  byle  over  a  narrow  bridge  had  retarded 
their  advance,  and  the  deep  defiles  of  St. 
Lambert,  combined  with  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  had  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  reach  the  scene  of  action  before  the  fate 
of  the  dav  was  decided.  The  point  chosen 
to  issue  m)m  the  defiles  was  selected  with 
admirable  skill.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  advance  above  Fritchemont,  but  the  in- 
telligent peasant  selected  for  the  guide  of 
the  Prussians  objected  to  this  pronosal, 
and  urged  the  propriety  of  descending  lower 
down  the  vale  towards  Planchenoit,  and 
more  in  the  rear  of  the  French  reserves,  for 
then,  said  he,  we  shall  take  them  all.  The 
moment  at  which  these  reinforcements  ar- 
rived was  most  critical ;  and  one  shudders 
to  think  that  the  fortune  of  such  a  day 
should  so  much  depend  on  the  knowledge 
and  fidelity  of  a  single  peasant.  Had  he 
?uided  the  Prussian  corps  wrong;  had  he 
led  them  into  a  neighbouring  narrow  way 
impassable  to  cannon ;  or  had  General  Bu- 
low's  army  come  up  one  hour  later,  the 
enemy's  6th  corps,  stationed  on  the  right, 
to  watch  the  advance  of  the  Prussians, 
might  have  been  brought  to  assist  their  final 
operation  against  the  British  centre,  and 
consequences,  fatal  perhaps  to  the  whole 
campaign,  might  have  ensued. 


*  The  Prince  of  Matkwa*t  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Oiimnto^  dated  Para,  Jane  86, 181A. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  French  troops  of 
the  6th  corps,  under  General  Count  Lobau, 
had  repulsed  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Prussians,  and  driven  them  again  into  the 
woods.  Animated  by  this  snccess,  and 
fully  aware  of  the  exigency  of  his  situationp 
Napoleon  determined  to  make  one  of  those 
grand  efforts  by  which  he  had  so  frequently 
snatched  victory  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  perseve- 
rance with  which  he  had  renewea  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  English  positions,  and  the 
vast  number  of  his  best  troops  that  had 
already  fallen,  he  had  still  in  reserve  four 
regiments  of  the  middle  ffuard,  who,  r&* ' 
maining  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance, or  covered  by  the  hill,  had  never  yet 
come  into  the  battle.  On  the  approacli  of 
night.  Napoleon  determined  to  devote  this 
proved  and  faithful  reserve,  and  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  to  make  one  last  and 
desperate  effort  to  forde  the  left  centre  of 
the  British  army  at  La  Haye  Sainte.  For 
this  purpose,  he  left  the  more  distant  point 
of  observation,  which  he  had  for  some  tune 
occupied  upon  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
the  line,  and  descendingfrom  the  hill,  placed 
himself  in  the  midst  (n'the  highway  front- 
ing Mount  St.  Jean,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mue  of  the  British  line.  The  banks,  which 
rise  high  on  each  side  of  the  road,  protect^ 
ed  him  from  such  balls  as  did  not  come  in 
a  direct  line,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  protected  by  any  ravine  in  front.  Here 
he  harangued  his  troops  while  they  defiled 
be'fore  him.  He  reminded  them  how  often 
he  had  relied  on  their  valour  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  told  them  that  he  had  never 
relied  upon  it  in  vain.  The  enemy's  ca- 
valij  and  infantry,  he  said,  were  almost 
annihilated,  and  could  offer  no  effectual  re- 
sistance ;  their  artillery,  it  was  true,  was 
still  numerous  and  formidable,  but  this  force 
must  give  way  before  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. This  animating  address  he  conclud- 
ed by  pointing  to  the  causeway  in  front, 
and  exclaiming — **  That,  gentlemen,  is  the 
road  to  Brussels !''  The  prodigious  shouts 
of  Five  /'  Emptnur^  with  which  the  guards 
answered  this  appeal,  led  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  tne  troops  under  his  com- 
mand to  expect  an  instant  renewal  of  the 
attack,  with  Napoleon  as  their  leader;  the 
troops  however  advanced  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  emperor, 
in  failing  to  take  the  personal  command  of 
his  guards,  whom  he  destined  to  try  the 
last  cast  of  his  fortune,  disappointed  ooth 
his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

The  imperial  guard,  rallying  in  their 
progress  such  of  the  broken  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  line  as  yet  maintained  the 
vombat,  advanced  dauntlessly,  and  a  mo- 
mentary pause  took  place  in  the  British 
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fire.  But  no  sooner  did  the  head  of  the 
French  columns  present  themselves  within 
the  range  of  the  British  artillery,  than  an 
enfilading  fire  opened  upon  them  with  an 
effect  so  tremendous  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  hody  of  men  advancing 
perpetually  from  the  hollow  way  without 
erer  gaining  ground  on  the  plain.  Enthu- 
siasm, however,  joined  to  the  impulse 
communicated  from  the  rear,  at  length 
carried  the  whole  of  the  attacking  force 
into  the  plain.  A  hody  of  Brunswickers 
at  first  attempted  to  oppose  them;  hut 
after  an  ineffectual  resistant,  they  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter.  The 
French  troops  had  now  penetrated  within 
the  British  lines ;  and  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble for  the  duke  to  rally  a  sufficient  force 
to  arrest  their  progress.  They  carried 
every  thing  before  them,  and  once  more  in 
this  strange  and  eventful  battle,  victory  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  Napoleon :  *^  In  this 
state  of  affairs,''  says  the  French  bulletin, 
**  the  battle  was  plained ;  we  occupied  all 
the  positions  which  the  enemy  occupied 

at  the  outset  of  the  battle After  eight 

hours'  fire,  and  charges  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  all  the  army  saw  with  joy  the 
battle  gained,  and  the  field  of  battle  in  our 
power.''* 

But  the  English,  it  appears,  did  not 
know  when  they  were  beaten.  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear,  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, riding  backwards  and  forwards, 
and,  like  the  genius  of  the  storm,  direct- 
inff  its  thunders ;  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
hin,  immediately  in  front  of  the  French 
advancing  columns,  a  regiment  of  British 
gruards  had  been  ordered  to  lie  down,  to 
shelter  themselves  firom  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  imperial  saards  still  advanced ;  and 
had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards, 
when  the  duke  suddenly  exclaimed — *'  Up, 
guards,  and  at  them."  In  an  instant,  the 
ffuards  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  assumed 
Uie  offensive.  The  unexpected  appearance 
of  this  fine  body  of  men,  startled  the  French 
battalions,  and  they  suddenly  paused  ;  but 
immediately  recovering  themselves,  they 
advanced  still  more  rapidly,  and  at  a  given 
signal  their  artillery  filed  off  to  the  right 
and  left.  They  approached  within  twenty 
yards  of  their  opponents,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  dashing  upon  them  with  the  bayonet, 
when  a  volley  was  poured  upon  them  by 
the  British,  now  formed  in  line  four  ranks 
deep,  which  literally  threw  the  enemy 
back  with  the  shock.  A  second  volley 
heightened  their  confusion;  and  before 
they  had  time  to  deploy  or  to  maneuvre, 
the  British  cheered,  and  rushed  furiously 

*  French  Official  Account  of  the  battle  of  tlie 
18lh,  dated  Parii,  June  21it,  181& 


upon  them  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
but  not  one  of  the  French  guards  stopped 
to  cross  bayonets  with  the  hoosenold 
troops  of  the  rival  nation.  Napoleon  vit- 
nessed  the  recoil  ^ith  the  same  clearx^ess 
as  the  English  general,  but  with  feelings 
how  different!  He  wished  to  rally  the 
fup^itives,  and  lead  them  in  person  to  an- 
oiher  effort;  but  Bertrand  and  Drouet 
threw  themselves  before  him,  aud  repre- 
senting how  much  the  safety  of  France 
and  of  the  army  depended  upon  bis  life, 
besought  him  to  forbear.  Napoleon  sul^ 
fered  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  and  seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  fell  back  to  his  fdnaer 
station. 

The  jnain  body  of  the  Prussians  bad 
already  .  arrived  —  Marshal    Blucher    by 
Ohain,  and  General  Bulow  in  the  dixee- 
tion    of   Planchenoit.    As  the    Prusaian 
commander-in-chief  pressed  forward  uxkmi 
the  enemy,  intelligence  was  brought  him 
that  the  corps  which  he  had  leflat  Wavre, 
under  General  Thielman,  was  pressed  bj 
a   superior   force,  under    Marshal   Groo- 
chjr,  and  that  they  could  with  difiiculty 
maintain  their  position.    This  news  made 
little  impression  upon  the  veteran — ^it  was 
at  W*aterloo,  and  not  at  Wavre,  that  the 
battle  must  be  decided,  and  the  advancing 
columns  continued,  under  this  impression, 
to  urge  on  their  forward  moTements.    The 
countenance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
now  brifirhtened  into  a  smile ;  his  watch, 
so  long  held  in  his  hand  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  while  he  invoked  the  arrival 
of  ni^ht  or  of  the  Prussians,  was  restored 
to  his  pocket;  and  he  exclaimed,  exnlt- 
iQgly<  **  There  goes  old  Blucher  at  last ; 
we  shall  beat  them  yet." 

**The  decisive   moment   had   arrired. 
The  duke  now  ordered  the  whole  line  to 
move  forward;    nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful.    The  sun,  which  had  hitherto 
been  veiled,  at  this  instant  shed  upon  the 
allies  his  departing  rays,  as  if  to  smile 
upon  the  efforts  they  were  making,  and  to 
bless  them  with  success,"*    The  centre 
of  the  advancing  army,  led  on  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  person, f  proceeded  in 
line  to  the  decisive  charge,  wnile  the  flank 
regriments  were  formed  into  hollow  squares, 
in  order  to  repel  any  attacks  that  might  be 
made  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.    Nothing 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack. 
The  French  fought  with  bravery  and  des- 
peration; but  their  first  line  was  speedily 
penetrated ;  the  second  afforded  little  more 
resistance,  and  complete  confusion  and  rout 
ensued.    Cries  of  **A11  is  lost,"  issued 


*  See  Plate. 

t  General  Alva*t  Deqntch  to  the  Spaairii  8e* 
cretaiy  of  State. 
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from  all  parts  of  the  French  army.  **  The 
soldiers/^  says  the  French  bulletin,  **  pre- 
tend that  on  many  points,  ill-disposed  per- 
sons cried  out,  &mve  qui  peut^^^  Let  him 
save  himself  who  can.'  However  this 
might  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and 
the  greatest  disorder  prsTsiled  on  the  line 
of  communication;  soldiers,  cannoniers, 
caissons,  all  pressed  to  this  point.'*  Enor- 
.nous  masses  of  infantry,  supported  by  an 
immense  cavalry,  fell  upon  them  in, every 
direction,  and  summoned  the  gnard  to  sur- 
render. ''The  guard  never  surrender — 
they  die!"  was  the  heroic  reply,  while 
they  slowly  retreated  inch  by  inch.  Quar- 
ter that  was  rejected  could  not  be  ^iven ; 
and  the  carnage  terminated  only  with  re- 
sistance. The  enemy  was  thus  forced 
from  his  position  on  the  heights,  leaving 
behind  him  one  hundred  ana  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

^'hile  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
centre,  the  Prussian  columns  continued  to 
advance.  The  whole  of  the  41  h  corps,  and 
part  of  the  3d,  under  General  Pirch,  had 
successively  come  up.  The  French  troops 
fought  with  desperate  fury;  some  uncer- 
tainty was,  however,  perceived  in  their 
movements,  and  it  was  observed  that  se- 
veral pieces  of  cannon  were  retreating. 
At  this  moment,  the  first  columns  of  the 
corps  of  General  Ziethen  arrived  on  the 
points  of  attack,  near  the  village  of  Smou- 
tien,  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  in- 
stantly charged.  The  viffour  of  this  charge 
could  not  be  withstood.  The  enemy^s 
right  wing  was  broken  in  three  places; 
they  abandoned  their  position;  and  the 
Prussian  troops,  rushing  forward  at  the 
DOA^e-eharge^  completed  their  overthrow.* 
According  to  the  French  official  account, 
their  whole  army  was  now  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  confusion ;  all  the  soldiers^  of  all 
arms,  were  mixed  peU  mele,  and  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single  corps. 
Perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  and  **  that  nis 
personal  position  was  likely  to  be  encircled 
oy  the  British  cavalry,  Napoleon  exclaimed 
to  Bertrand-— *  Ilfaut  que  nous  mnu  sauvotu^ 
— *  We  must  save  ourselves.'  He  then 
retreated  with  his  staff  about  forty  yards 
along  the  road,  and  halted  about  twenty 
yards  from  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  put- 
ting the  glass  to  his  eye,  he  saw  the  Scotch 
Greys  intermingled  with,  and  furiously 
cutiinfiT  the  French  troops  to  pieces.  This 
sight  brought  from  him  the  exclamation — 
*  Qtt^ib  8ont  ttrrihlta  ces  chtvaux  gris/^-^ 
•How  terrible  are  those  gray  horses!' — 
*Ii  faui  nous  depecher;  nous  depeeher* — 


*  Marshal  Blucher'i  Official  Rerort 

3  0  40* 


*  We  must  hasten ;  we  must  hasten ;'  and 
the  emperor  and  his  suite  galloped  off  the 
field."*  *      ^ 

Nififht  had  now  come  on,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  met 
in  the  dark  at  Belle  Alliance,  and  em- 
braced each  other  with  transport.  At  the 
request  of  Marshal  Blucher,  the  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  army  was  consigned  to 
the  Prussians,  and  while  the  exhausted 
English  were  preparing  their  bivouacs, 
their  gallant  allies  msule  a  momentary 
pause  to  greet  them  with  their  favourite 
air  of  *•  God  save  the  King,"  which  was 
returned  with  three  hearty  cheers,  com- 
bining the  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  exultation. 

The  tremendous  scenes  of  the  day  were 
surpassed  by  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
Marshal  Blucher  assembled  all  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  his  army,  and  gave  orders 
to  send  the  last  man  and  the  last  horse  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  sun  had  long 
gone  down,  but  no  friendly  darkness  shel- 
tered the  fugitives;  an  unclouded  moon, 
near  her  full,  lighted  the  pursuers  to  their 
prey.  The  causeway  between  Waterloo 
and  Genappe,  is  described  as  presenting 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  shipwreck ; 
it  was  covered  with  innumerable  cannon, 
caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  and  arms, 
forming  one  vast  and  almost  impenetrable 
chaos,  No  rallying  point  had  been  given 
to  the  French  army^  and  it  was  now  im- 
possible to  cause  any  command  to  be 
heard.  Fear  exaggerated  the  horrors  of 
the  fugitives ;  and  the  night,  without  beinff 
dark,  considerably  augmented  the  generu 
disorder.  Even  Marshal  Ney,  the  second 
in  command,  was  alone,  totally  ignorant 
of  what  had  become  of  the  emperor,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  arresting  a  single 
soldier  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  vic- 
tors.l  The  Prussians  continued  the  pup- 
suit  during  the  whole  night,  and  revenge 
itself  was  satiated  with  the  blood  of  the 
panic-struck  victims.  It  may  be  pleaded, 
not  as  a  justification,  but  as  an  explanation 
of  the  ferocious  joy  with  which  tne  Prus- 
sians followed  and  destroyed  the  retreatin? 
army,  that  a  mutual  and  deadly  hatred 
animated  the  Prussians  and  the  French, 
and  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  Ligny,  were 
aniply  atoned  in  the  streets  of  Genappe. 

The  last  stand  made  by  the  wreck  of 
the  French  army,  was  at  Genappe.  Bo- 
naparte effected  his  escape  through  this 
town  before  midnight ;  and  the  fugitives, 
who  had  intrenched  themselves  with  can- 
non, and  overturned  carriages,  awaited  the 


*  lAcoste't  Narrative. 

t  Letter  (rom  Blanhal  Ney  to  the    ^ike  ol 
Otianto. 
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approach  of  the  Prussians  with  symptoms 
of  reviving  resolation.  The  progress  of 
the  Prussian  troops  was,  for  a  moment,  ar- 
rested by  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  :  some 
cannon-shot,  however,  followed  by  a  loud 
hurrah,  served  to  renew  the  panic,  and  to 
put  the  town  in  possession  of  the  assail- 
ants. Here,  among  other  equipaffes,  the 
earriaffe  of  Napoleon,  containing  nis  pa- 
pers, out  not  his  person,  was  captured  bv 
Major  Von  Kohler;  and  his  hat,  sword, 
and  casket  of  treasure,  well  stored  with 
Napoleons,  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
prize.*  His  trarelling  library,  consisting 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  volumes,  in  six 
chests,  was  also  taken,  and  among  the 
books  were  found  French  translations  of 
Homer  and  Ossian,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Pucelle  of  Voltaire ! 

The  Brunswick  cavalry,  though  they 
had  borne  their  full  share  in  all  the  fa- 
ti^es  of  the  da^r,  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  in  the  pursuit.  The  de- 
struction .on  the  field  of  battle  had  not,  in 
their  estimation,  sufficiently  compensated 
for  the  death  of  their  beloved  leader. 
They  now  eagerly  headed  the  chase,  and 
their  savage  ferocity  knew  no  bounds :  not 
a  man  whom  they  could  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  their  prince  was  spared.  As  they 
charged  through  Genappe,  the  French 
general  Duchesme,  who  commanded  the. 
rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  of  an  inn,  when  one  of  the 
Brunswick  black  hussars,  perceiving  that 
he  was  a  superior  officer,  rode  up  to  him, 
and  instantly  cut  him  down,  exclaiming, 
**  The  duke  fell  the  da^  before  yesterday, 
and  thou  also  shalt  bite  the  dust."  In 
some  of  the  villages,  the  officers  repeat^ 
edly  attempted  to  rally  the  troops,  and  to 
maintain  themselves  under  the  protection 

.  *  This  vehicle  was  aflerwardi  brought  over  to 
England,  and  exhibited  for  many  inonlhfl  at  the 
iondoQ  Museum.  In  thb  favoante  carriage  Na- 
poleon  travelled  to  Moscow,  and  afterwards  to 
Dresden.  After  the  campaign  of  Phria  it  bore 
him  fo  the  shores  of  the  Mediteranean,  and  was 
shipped  with  him  for  Elba.  On  his  return  from 
that  island,  he  made  in  this,  his  moving  palace,  his 
triumphant  journey  to  Paris,  and  in  it  he  was  oon- 
veved  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Bat  the  Prussian 
bulletin  is  in  error,  when  it  states,  that  Napoleon 
had  just  quitted  the  carriage  at  the  time  it  was 
taken  — ^he  had,  in  fact,  never  entered  it  after  the 
battle.  The  captured  carriage  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  elegAnce  and  convenience 
that  can  well  be  imagined  .• — though  only  of  the 
ordinary  size,  it  is  a  complete  bed-room,  dressing- 
roam,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  offices.  PhckM 
up  in  the  roost  compact  way  are  whole  services 
of  china,  with  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  decanters, 
with  a  drening-case.  containmg  all  the  articles  for 
the  toilet.  A  complete  wardrobe,  bedstead,  bed 
and  mattresses,  afibrded  their  respective  accommo* 
datioiis ;  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  present  them- 
selves in  an  instant,  without  incommoding  the 
traveller. 


I  of  the  houses ;  but  an  inexplicable  panic 
I  had  seized  on  every  heart,  and  thej,  ^wboee 
bravery  had,  a  few  hours  before,  excited 
I  the  warmest  admiration  of  their  eoemies 
were  now  incapable  of  the  least  leeistanee. 
The  beat  of  the  drams  or  the  smuid  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  Prussians,  appalled  the 
stoutest  of  their  number,  and  they  either 
fled,  or  threw  themselyes  into  the  hoosee, 
where  they  were  cut  down  or  made 
prisoners. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  c^ 
June,  Marshal  Blucher's  head-quarters 
were  established  at  Genappe,  and  thence 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  goremor  of 
Berlin,  announcing  ''the  moet  csomplete 
victory  ever  obtained."* 

At  break  of  day,  the  feeble  wreck  of  the 
French  army  began  to  arrive  at  Charleroi 
and  Marchienne,  where  they  eager!  j  press- 
ed on  to  repass  the  Sambre.    Four  days 
before,  they  had  proudly  traversed    these 
places  as  conquerors,  through  which  thej 
now  stole  fearfnlly,  as  if  dreading   to  be 
recognised,  or  to  nnd  an  avenging'  enemy 
in  the  peaceable  inhabitant.    The  most 
melancholy  part  of  the  cavalcade  was  the 
long  column  of  wounded,  who  clung    to 
each  other  as  if  they  sought  consolation 
or   protection    in    the    contemplation    of 
the  common  misery.    Some  of  them  crept 
slowly  along  on  foot ;  others  were  monnt^ 
ed  on  horses  which  they  had  forcibly  taken 
from  the  wagons  that  had  been  abandoned 
at  every  step  of  the  road.  Ther  were  pale, 
feeble,  and  covered  with  the  bloody  linen 
which  they  had  hastily  bound  aroand  their 
streaming  wounds.    As  thev  approached 
the  bridge  of  Charleroi,  the  horrors  of  the 
passage  of  the  Beresina  were  renewed,  f 
The  road,  which  had  previously  been  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  strangely  mingled 
columns  of  the  retreating  army,  here  be- 
comes suddenly  contracted.     Horsemen, 
infantry,  and  carriages,  rushed  on,  contend- 


*LcrnER  FROM  Marshal  Bluciikr  to 
Gbnxral  Von  KALKREtrm. 

**  I  have  to  inform  your  excellency,  that,  io 
ooniunction  with  the  British  anny  under  the 
DuKe  of  Wellington,  1  yesterday  gained  the 
most  complete  victory  over  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
that  ever  was  obtained.  The  battle  took  place  in 
the  neiffhbourhood  of  a  few  houses,  situated  on 
the  road  from  hence  to  BrosMls,  called  La  Belle 
Alliance ;  and  a  better  name  cannot  well  be 
given  to  this  important  day.  The  whole  French 
army  is  in  a  s^ste  of  perfect  dissolution,  and  an 
extraordinary  number  of  guns  have  been  taken. 
Time  will  not  permit  roe  to  state  more  particulan 
to  your  excellency.  The  details  shall  follow , 
anal  only  beg  you  to  impart  this  news  imme- 
diately to  the  loyal  citizens  of  Berlin. 

-  BuocaoLT 

**  Head-cvarterBf  Oenappe^Junt  19, 
hdf-pattjiw  o^dock,  A.  W* 

t  See  vol.  il  book  iv  pi  837. 
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log  who  shoold  cross  first;  the  stronger 
anfeelingly  thrust  aside  or  threw  down 
the  weaker,  and  too  often  drew  their  sa- 
bres or  their  bayonets  on  those  who  offer- 
ed any  resistance.  Nninbers  fell  nnder 
the  wheels  of  the  wagons  or  artillery,  and 
at  length  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  con^ 
tinualfy  increasing,  choked  up  the  road,  and 
ibnned  an  almost  iusnrmountable  obstacle 
against  the  advance  of  the  rear.  At  this 
dreadful  moment,  the  enemy  a|>peared, 
and  the  confusion  was  redoubled.  Some 
hastily  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and 
springing  upon  them  abandoned  their  car- 
nages, forcing  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  Others  turned  off  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  driving  furiously  al^ng 
the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  sought  for  a  pas- 
sage, and  at  length,  madly  plunging  in, 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrent.  Tliose 
of  the  French  who  had  escaped  from  the 
field,  and  who  had  been  able  to  continue 
their  flight  without  much  impediment,  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  closely  pursued.  Worn 
out  with  fatigrue,  and  fainting  from  want 
of  food,  they  halted  at  some  of  the  vil- 
lages, to  recruit  their  exhausted  powers. 
But  they  had  scarcely  tasted  their  repast, 
when  crowds  of  fugitives  precipitated 
themselves  upon  them,  exclaiming  that 
the  Prussians  were  coming.  The  blast  of 
the  trumpet  too  soon  confirmed  the  intelli- 
gence, and  they  were  driven  from  one  bi- 
vouac to  another,  till  the  victors  were 
glutted  with  slaughter,  or  they  were  una- 
le  longer  to  continue  the  pursuit  from 
mere  fatigue.^ 

A  little  beyond  Charleroi,  two  roads 
present  themselves,  one  of  which  conducts 
to  Avesnes,  the  other  to  Philippe ville. 
Napoleon,  confident  of  victory,  had  fixed 
no  rallying  point  in  case  of  retreat.  No 
general  was  at  hand  to  direct  their  route, 
and  the  army  divided  as  chance  or  inclina- 
tion determined.  The  most  numerous  di- 
▼ision  took  the  road  by  which  they  had 
advanced,  and  marched  upon  Avesnes, 
while  the  others  ntoved  upon  Philippe- 
Tille.  Many  fugitives  threw  themselves 
into  the  adjacent  woods,  with  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  avoid  the  enemy^s  cavalry; 
and  thus  the  army  became  gradually  dis- 
persed, and  at  length  nearly  disappeared. 
Thousands  of  soldiers,  wandering  about 
in  uncertainty,  and  quitting  the  woods  in 
crowds,  spread  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try, and  raised  a  general  alarm.  The  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  were  plunged  into 
despair,  to  find  themselves  at  once  a  prey 
to  an  army  let  loose  from  all  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  and  to  an  implacable  ene- 
my, rendered  still  more  ferocious  by  a  dear- 


*  Bqyce's  Nanative. 


bought  victory.  Everywhere,  the  foi tresses 
hasuly  closed  their  gates,  from  fear  of 
surprise,  and  refused  admittance  evon  to 
their  own  unfortunate  countrymen,  who 
were  in  conseauence  obliged  to  seek  for 
quarters  in  tne  neighbouring  hamlets, 
where  they  committed  every  kind  of  ex- 
cess. • 

Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  passed 
through  Charleroi  in  the  night  of  the  18th, 
and,  sunounded  by  a  few  of  his  staff, 
halted  about  three  leagues  beyond  that 
city.  In  the  bivouac  at  this  place,  pitched 
upon  a  grass-plat,  a  fire  was  kindled,  and 
refreshments  prepared,  of  which  he  par- 
took, being  the  nrst  food  he  had  taken  for 
fourteen  hour8.f  On  his  departure  from 
that  place,  his  guide  was  dismissed,  with 
the  trifling  present  of  a  Napoleon  d*or  for 
his  services,  and  the  emperor  and  his 
suite,  directing  their  course  to  the  French 
capital,  took  the  route  of  Philippeville, 
Rocroi,  and  Mezieres.  Marshal  Grouchy, 
who  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Dyle  at  Wavre^ 
was  advancing  on  the  rear  of  General  Ba- 
low,  to  co-operate  with  the  French  army 
at  Waterloo ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  disas- 
ter at  that  place,  he  retreated  to  Namur, 
and  by  this  retrograde  movement  had  the 
ffood  fortune  to  preserve  his  corps  from 
Uiegeneral  overthrow. 

While  the  Prussian  field-marshal  was 
employed  in  pursuing  the  fl][ing  enem^, 
the  Duke  of  Wellin^on  slowly  led  his 
army  over  the  field  of  battle.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  artillery,  and  the  clangour  of 
clashing  weapons,  wielded  by  combatants 
engaged  in  mortal  fight,  were  hrard  no 
more.  All  was  hushed  and  silent,  except 
where  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  or  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  the  dying,  burst  upon 
the  ear.  The  moon,  riaing  in  unveiled 
majesty,  shed  a  pale  and  moumfiil  lig^t 
on  the  horrors  oi  the  scene.  When  the 
duke  contemplated  the  piles  of  dead  whidi 
were  heaped  on  every  side,  and  reflected 
how  many  hearts  even  the  joyful  news  of 
this  brilliant  but  sanguinary  victory  would 
sadden ;  the  sternness  of  the  hero  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  hs 
burst  into  tears.  The  glor^  of  a  victory 
so  dearly  bought,  afforded  him  no  consola- 
tion; and  nothing  but  a  persuasion  that 
the  sacrifices  of  this  day  would  be  crown- 
ed with  the  attainment  of  the  first  object 
of  his  ambition,  alleviated  his  sorrow  for 
the  losses  the  country  and  the  service  had 
sustained. 

The  British  troops,  though  worn  out  with 
fati^e,  disdained  to  indulge  in  the  repose 
which  nature  so  much  required,  till  they 

*  ReUHon  par  un  Temoin  Oculaire. 
t  LaocMte't  Msrrativs. 
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had  sought  out  their  wounded  companions, 
bound  up  their  wounds,  and  despatched 
numbers  of  them  to  the  hospitals  at  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp.*  Nor  was  their  humanity 

*Li8T  OP  British  Rbqiiixntb, 

Under  the  command  of  f^etdvuiroAal  the  Dukt  qf 
WeUington.  on  Sunday,  June  18th,  1815 ;  exhibiting 
their  total  lots  from  the  I6th  to  the  Q6th  of  June, 
IBIB,  extracted  from  official  returns  >^ 
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Awieral  wtatt^      .    . 
I8t  Life  Ouards, 
2d  Life  Gaards, 
Royal  H.  O.  Blue,    . 
Isl  Dragoon  Guards, 
2d  Dnuoon  Guards, 
lat,  or  Rojral  Drag. 
•Jd,  or  R.  N.  B.  Drag. 
6tb  Dragoons,    . 
7tb  Hussars,      .     . 
10th  Hussan^    . 
Utb  Light  Dragoons, 
I2th  Light  Dragoona, 
13th  Light  Dragoons, 
15th  Hussars,     .      . 
16th  Light  Dragoons, 
18th  Hussars,      .    . 
23d  Light  Dragoons, 
isi  Light  d:  K.  O.  L. 

2d  ditto,     .... 

1st  Hussars,  ditto,   . 

2d  Hussars,  ditto,    . 

9d  (fitto        ditto,     . 

Rojral  Artillery, 

Ditto,    K.G.L. 

Royal  Engineers,    . 

Royal  titafr  Corps,  . 

Royal  Ssppers  «  M. 

1st  Foot  Guards,      . 
2d  Battalion, 
3d  Battalion, 

2d  Cold.  Refiiment, 

3d  F.  6  2d  Batt. 

IMP.  (R.8.)3dBatt 

4li(l^oot,  1st  BaU. 
2d  Battalion, 

Yth  Prtrtt,  Irt  Batt. 

14th  Foot,  3d  Batt 

fiSdFoot,         .    .    . 

25th  Fodt,  2d  Batt 

2rth  Foot,  Ist  Batt 

aath  Foot,  ditto, 

29th  Foot,  1st  Batt 

90th  Fool,  ditto, 

aadFoot,     .  .    . 

33d  ditto,  .  .  . 
35th  ditto,  .  .  . 
37th  ditto,  ^  Batt 
40th  ditto,  1st  Batt  , 
42d  Foot,  1st  Batt  . 
44th  ditto,  2d  Batt  . 
fist  ditto,  .  .i. 
32d  ditto  IslBatt  . 
64th  ditto,  .... 
69th  ditto,  .  .  . 
G9th  ditto,  2d  Batt  . 
71st  Foot,  1st  Batt.  . 
73d  ditto,  2d  Batt.  . 
78th  diUo»  2d  Batt  . 
79tb  ditto,  Ist  BaU.  . 
81  at  Foot^  2d  BaU. 
91atFoot,     .... 

92d  ditto 4 

95th,  1st  Battalion,   .    2 

2d  ditto,        .    . 

3d  ditto,       .    . 
i3th  Veteran  Batt. 
\yA  U.  In.  B.  K.  G,  L.  4 
2d  ditto,       ditto,     .    3 
let  Une  Batt.  K.  G.  L.  1 
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28  175 
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confined  to  iheir  own  countrymen;  even 
those  who  had  so  lately  thirsted  for  fheb 
blood— those  hy  whose  ranks  they  bad  been 
thinned,  shared  in  their  tenderness.  In  die 
left  wing  alone,  more  than  five  handred 
Frenchmen  were  indebted  for  their  liTes  to 
the  generosity  and  compassion  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers.  On  ererjr  part  of  the  field* 
the  troops  were  seen  diligently  employed 
in  constructing  litters,  and  careliilly  con- 
reying  both  fnends  and  foes  to  the  hnu 
they  had  erected  for  their  comfort,  where 
th.eir  hunger  and  thirst  were  supplied  ont 
of  the  litUe  stock  of  their  generous  bene- 
factors. In  many  places,  a  still  more  In- 
teresting scene  was  present^ :  the  wound- 
ed soldiers,  after  their  own  injuries  had 
been  attended  to,  were  seen  carefnll  j  and 
tenderly  staunching  the  wounds  of  tfaetr 
conouered  enemies,  many  of  whom  after- 
wards found  an  asylum  in  the  hospitals  at 
Antwerp.* 


2d  Line  Batt  R.  6.  L.  1     2 
3d  ditto,      ditto,  1     6 

4th  ditto,     ditto,  1     7 

5ih  ditto,     ditto,  2     3 

8th  ditto,     ditto,  3     4 

Tub  Ddtch  Loss,       27  116 


18     79  7  IW 

17     93  31  I« 

13     77  16  113 

36     47  74  IfiS 

44     80  16  147 

2066  1996  4136 


Tbb  PkuSsiam  Do.  viz. 

l8tC.Jnn.15  to  July  3, 38  200  27  9118  53S2  6434  144SB 

2d  C.  June  15  to  !S,    29  161    7  1280  3915  2234    7616 

3dC.  Jun.l5toJulv3, 16  107    2  834  2636  1129    4734 

4th  C.  June  16  to  IS,  23  148    6  1132  3871  1174    C363 

Total  Prussian  Los^        ....      33132 
Total  loss  of  the  Allied  Annies  during  the  csxnps^n. 

BUTISB, 11,116 

Hamovwuah, 2,960 

Dutch,  4,136 

PaussuM,  33,132 


Grand  Total 


61^ 


Exclusive  of  the  Brunswiclc  loss^  of  which  no  re- 
tarns  hate  been  exhibited. 

*  The  ineztingaishable  nal  of  the  Freneh  sq1> 
diery  towards  their  emptor,  here  assumed  a  dm- 
racter  bordering  on  romance.  Far  from  consider 
ing  themselves  as  wantonly  sacrificed,  end  afler^ 
wards  basely  deserted  at  Watei^oo.  the  resouTces 
of  their  fertile  imaginations  were  exhausted,  in 
order  to  express  their  prolbiind  aitachroeot  to  their 
fallen  chief.  One  man,  whose  wx>andB  rendered 
the  loss  of  his  arm  necessary,  tossed  his  amputated 
limb  in  the  air,  with  the  eiclamation  of  rise 
VEmpneur.  Another,  at  the  moment  of  prepam- 
tion  to  take  off  his  leg,  declared  that  there  was 
one  thing  that  would  cure  him  on  the  spot,  and 
save  his  umb  and  the  operator's  trouble.  When 
asked  to  explain  this  strange  remark,  he  said — **  a 
sight  of  the  emperor!!"  The  htdispenrahle  am< 
putation  did  not  save  his  life ;  be  died  nnder  the 
surgeon's  hands;  and  his  last  words,  while  stead- 
fasUy  looking  on  his  own  blood,  consisied  in  a 
declaration  that  he  would  cheerfully  shed  the  btt 
drop  in  his  veins  for  the  great  Napoleon !  A  ain* 
gularly  wild,  and  alniost  poetic  nncy,  wis  the 
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The  murderous  charges  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  had  been  fatal  to  many  of  the 
British  officers.  Sir  Francis  d'Oyly,  of 
the  first-foot  guards,  fell  in  the  very  last 
charge  to  which  his  regiment  was  led,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  broken  battalions 
of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  quit  the 
field.  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  of  the  second 
regiment  of  life-guaros,  fell  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  while  he  was  cheering  his 
men  to  the  pursuit  of  the  foe.  Almost  the 
last  shot  that  was  fired  upon  the  British, 
unrounded  the  gallant  Earl  of  Uxbridffe— • 
Paget,  as  Napoleon  called  him,  and  which 
name  was  familiar  to  the  ears  of  his  coun- 
trymen during  the  peninsular  war.  He 
had  personally  led  every  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  was  not  wounded  until  almost  all  dan- 
^r  had  ceased.  The  chair  is  yet  shown 
m  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance  in  which 
his  lordship  sat  and  endured  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  right  leg  without  a  singrle  groan 
or  contortion  of  countenance,  exclaiming  in 
the  midst  of  the  operation — "  Who  would 
not  lose  a  leg  for  such  a  victory  1" 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian troops  in  the  allied  army,  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  was  stated  on  official 
authority,  to  amount  to  10,676*  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  the  Prus- 
sians lost,  on  the  same  day,  from  five  to 
six  thousand  men ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  incalculable.  In  the  chamber 
of  peers,  on  the  23d  of  June,  Marshal  Ney 
stated,  that  so  fatal  had  been  the  campaign, 
that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  on  whom  me 
command  of  the  fugitive  army  devolved 
after  Napoleon  quitted  Flanders,  could  not 
rally  sixty  thousand,  including  the  corps 
un^r  Marshal  Grouchy;  so  that,  in  the 
brief  campaign  of  a  week,  ninety  thousand 
men  were  lost  to  the  French  army ;  and  of 
this  number,  at  least  sixty  thousand  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  among  the 
latter  of  whom  were  Count  Lobau  and 
General  Cambronne.  To  add  to  this  enor- 
mous disaster,  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  captured  from  the  vanquished, 
and  the  whole  materiel  of  their  army  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

Nexer  V  \  France,  in  her  brightest  days, 
send  into  the  field  a  nobler  army  than  that 
which  fought  at  Waterloo.  It  was  an  army 
of  veterans,  whom  many  years  of  service 
h  ^  accustomed  to  all  the  evolutions  of  the 
field,  and  rendered  expert,  fearless^  and,  in 
their  own  estimation,  invincible.     This 


Ibrm  in  which  a  third  displayed  bii  enthusiisin: 
he  was  undergoing,  with  great  iteadineM.  the 
operation  of  the  extraction  of  a  hall  frnm  his  left 
tide,  when,  in  the  moment  of  hi«  greatest  tuffer- 
ing,  he  exclaimed — "  An  inch  deeper,  and  you'll 
find  the  emperor  !*' — SimptarCt  Vi$U  lo  FUttderg. 
•  London  Gazette,  July  8th.  1815. 


army  was  under  the  command  of  a  general 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  legions,  who  had  van- 
quished and  overrun  every  state  in  conti« 
nental  Europe;  and  who  had  shown,  by 
the  events  of  the  last  four  days,  that  his- 
eagles,  lately  checked  in  their  flight,  were 
once  more  triumphantly  expandmg  their 
wings,  and  promising  again  to  soar  to  the 
pinnacle  of  glory.  Against  this  formidable 
phalanx,  the  British  general  had  to  oppose 
an  army  inferior  in  numbers;  somewhat 
dispirited  at  the  retreat  of  the  former  day, 
and  a  little  in  awe  of  those  who  had  two 
days  before  conquered,  though  not  subdue^ 
the  most  celebrated  general  of  northeS 
Europe.  The  courage  and  impetuosi^ 
of  the  French  had  never  been  exceeded. 
Charges  more  desperate  and  peraevering, 
modern  warfare  had  not  witnessed.  Napo- 
leon had  studied  the  character  of  the  French 
nation  profoundly,  and  his  system  of  war- 
fare, though  exposed  to  the  censures  which 
always  await  the  unfortunate,  was  best 
suited  to  their  peculiar  energies,  and  was 
the  truest  proof  of  his  genius.  Th  e  French 
soldiers  are  capable  only  of  active  cou- 
rage; daring,  impetuous,  enthusiastic, 
they  brave  every  danger,  and  surmoant 
every  obstacle,  when  their  energies  are 
called  into  full  activity.  But  of  passive 
courage  they  are  incapable;  and  when 
cool,  determined  resolution  is  necessary t 
the  hopes  roposed  in  them  are  generally 
disappointed. 

On  this  principle.  Napoleon  adopted  his 
en  avant  system  of  tactics.  The  brilliant 
success  which  attended  his  career,  until 
rendered  insane  by  ambition,  is  a  proof 
that  he  had  calculated  justly.  Never  were 
these  national  characteristioe  more  deci- 
sively shown,  than  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. While  the  French  were  employed 
in  a  succession  of  desperate  charges,  their 
courage  seemed  invinciblb:  at  the  voieeof 
their  commander,  they  returned  again  and 
affain  to  the  charge,  with  undiminished 
alacrity ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of  the  daTt 
the  last  and  desperate  attack  of  the  guards 
was  accompuiied  with  loud  and  rapturons 
shouts  of  yive  PEmpereur/  But  when 
the  English,  in  their  turn,  became  the  as- 
sailants, the  scene  vras  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely changed :  they,  whose  bravery  had 
excited  the  warmest  applanse  of  their  ene- 
mies, sunk  to  the  level  of  poltroons.  Their 
firat  line  was  easily  broken,  the  second  of- 
fered no  effectual  resistance,  and  the  whole 
army  abandoned  itself  to  a  flight  more  dis- 
orderly and  disgracefal  than  uny  which 
the  aonals  of  ancient  or  modem  warfiure 
record. 

In  both  active  and  passive  courage,  the 
allies,  under  a  British  commander,  show- 
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ed  'themselTes  decidedly  saperior  to  the 
French.  The  tremendous  and  murderous 
shales  of  the  foe  were  received  by  the 
British  with  a  courage  that  never  faltered. 
Though  their  ranks  were  thinned,  and  their 
squares  diminished,  they  still  presented  a 
stern  and  unbroken  front.  Although,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  some  of  their  bat^ 
talions  were  nearly  annihilated,  and  the 
soldiers  began  to  murmur,  and  almost  to 
despair,  yet  they  did  not  disgrace  their 
character  or  their  cause.  It  was  not  the 
murmur  of  fear,  or  the  depression  of  coward- 
ice. It  was  the  complaint  which  protract- 
^  inactivity  produoea ;  the  irresistible  and 
^tolerable  pain  that  arose  from  the  long 
repression  of  their  energies.  They  mur- 
mured, not  because  they  were  forbidden  to 
retreat  before  a  superior  and  impetuous  foe, 
but  because  they  were  restrained  from 
rushing  upon  him,  and  convincing  him 
what  British  valour  could  do  as  well  as 
suffer.  The  moment  the  duke  ordered  the 
general  charge,  every  bosom  swelled  with 
enthusiasm,  and  one  universal  shout  pro- 
claimed their  exultation.  Though  enfee- 
bled by  a  desperate  and  protracted  con- 
test, their  strength  and  activity  were  in  an 
instant  restored : — they  pressed  on  to  the 
attack,  and  the  day  was  their  own.  They 
had  withstood,  without  confusion  or  fear, 
innumerable  charges  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
first  general  charge  which  they  were  per- 
mitt^  to  make,  drove  the  French  in  dis- 
order from  the  field. 

This  splendid  victory  was  not  more 
owing  to  the  unequalled  bravery  of  the 
troops,  than  to  the  skill,  the  gallantry,  and 
the  firmness  of  their  illustrious  commander. 
In  all  the  great  achievements  which  he  had 
hitherto  perfomed,  he  had  never  maintained 
so  arduous  a  struggle,  he  had  never  gained 
so  complete  and  glorious  a  triumph.  There 
was  no  species  of  heroism  or  of  military 
science  that  could  adorn  a  field  of  battle, 
•  which  was  not  displayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  this  memorable  day .  Wher- 
ever danffer  was  most  imminent,  there  he 
was  uniformly  present.  **  To  see  a  com- 
mander of  his  eminence,*'  said  one  of  our 
distinguished  statesmen,  who  scorned  the 
language  of  adulation,  **  throw  himself  into 
a  hollow  suuare  of  infantry  as  a  secure 
refuge,  till  the  rage  and  torrent  of  the  at- 
tack was  passed,  and  that  not  once  only, 
but  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the 
battle,  proved  that  his  confidence  was 
placed,  not  in  any  particular  corps,  but  in 
he  whole  army.  In  that  mutual  confi- 
dence, lay  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
troops.  The  duke  knew  that  he  was  safe 
when  he  thus  trusted  himself  to  the  fideli- 
ty and  valour  of  his  men ;  and  they  knew 
and  felt  that  the  sacred  diaige  thus  con- 


fided to  them  could  never  be  wrested  frooi 
their  hands.*'*  In  this  '*  agony  of  his 
fame,"  his  staff  rapidly  fell  around  him; 
every  one,  except  the  Spanish  Genenl 
Alava,  suffered  m  his  life  or  his  limbs; 
yet  the  duke  continued  fearlessly  to  expose 
himself  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fire,  and 
how  he  escaped  unhurt,  that  Power  can 
alone  tell,  wno  vouchsafed  to  the  allied 
armies  the  issue  of  this  pre-eminent  cmi- 
test. 

Often  in  the  day,  he  -was  urged  by  the 
officers,  and  wherever  he  appeared  he  was 
entreated  by  the  men,  to  lead  them  against 
the  enemy.  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,*'  so  fre- 
quently repeated  by  their  general,  served 
to  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  troops  till 
the  decisive  moment ;  and  it  does  infinite 
credit  to  his  discretion  and  penetration,  that 
not  even  the  partial  successes  which  zUr 
tended  the  operations  of  several  periods  of 
the  day,  could  tempt  him  to  depart  from 
the  prudent  and  well-digested  plan  on 
which  he  had  determined  to  act.  Had  he 
assumed  offensive  operations  before  the 
arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians, 
he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  have  beaten 
the  superior  numbers  ana  veteran  troops  to 
whom  he  was  opposed ;  or,  had  he  neen 
victorious,  all  that  he  could  have  effected, 
inferior  as  he  was  in  cavalry,  would  have 
been  to  have  compelled  the  French  to  a 
hasty  but  orderiy  retreat.  Merely  to  have 
repulsed  the  French  army,  would  have 
been  to  little  purpose.  It  was  necessary 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  anxiously  awaited  the  favour- 
able moment.  He  felt  all  the  tortures  of 
suspense,  but  despair  was  always  far  from 
him.  At  length,  the  thunder  of  General 
Bulow's  artillery  was  heard  on  the  left :  a 
violent  and  convulsive  struggle  ensued: 
symptoms  of  indecision  began  to  show 
themselves  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  The 
system  of  defence  was  instantly  abandoned 
by  the  British  commander :  me  restraint, 
so  long  imposed  upon  the  impetuous  valour 
of  his  troops,  was  withdrawn :  the  whole 
line  was  led  on  to  the  charge,  and  the  d^ 
cisive  blow  was  struck.  All  the  coose- 
quences  were  produced,  which  the  saga- 
cious mind  of  Wellington  had  predicted. 
The  campaign  was  terminated,  the  throoe 
of  Napoleon  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  excepting  only  the  forms, 
was  again  re-established. 

The  glory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  now  reached  its  summit.  Even  r)a- 
poleon  had  acknowledged  that  the  duke 
was  the  aeeond  captain  of  the  age,  and  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  he  established  hit 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  WhitbreMl,  in  the  hoaie  of 
conunooi.  on  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Welliuion 
June  S3d,  1816. 


3HAP.  Til.] 

claim  to  the  title  of  te  vainqueur  du 
queu/r  de  la  terre.  If  any  thing  could  add 
to  the  Instre  of  his  fame,  it  was  the  singru- 
lar  modesty  with  which,  in  his  official 
deapatches,  the  glorious  and  important 
events  of  the  day  were  related  ;*  and  his 
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*  LONDON  OAZCTTE  KZTRAORDtNART. 

Domning-ttrett,  June  22<f,  1815. 

Major  the  Hooourabie  H.  P«rcy  arrived  late 
laat  night  with  a  despatch  from  Field-marriiai  the 
Duke  of  WellioKton,  K.  G.  to  £arl  Bathurat,  hia 
nugeaty'a  piiocipal  lecretaiv  of  state  for  the  war 
departineni,  of  which  the  fbllowiog  ia  a  copy : — 
Waterloo,  June  I9ik,  181& 

Mf  Lord,— Bonaparte  having  ooUecled  the  let, 
9d,  3d.  4th,  and  6th  corpa  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  Iraperal  Oaards,  and  nearly  all  the  cavalry, 
on  the  Sambre,  between  that  river  and  the  Meote. 
between  the  10th  and  the  14th  of  the  month,  ad- 
▼anced  on  the  15ih,  and  attacked  the  Pmsnan 
poBis  at  Thuin  and  Lobes,  on  the  Sambre,  at  day- 
light in  the  momina. 

f  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  and  I  immediately  ordered  the  troops 
to  prepare  to  march ;  and  afterwards  to  march  to 
their  left,  as  soon  as  I  had  intelligence  from  other 

Quarters  to  prove  that  the  enemy's  movement  upon 
;harlerai  was  the  real  attack. 

The  enemy  drove  the  Prussian  posts  fiom  the 
Sambre  on  that  day ;  and  Geneml  Ziethen,  who 
commanded  the  corps  which  had  been  at  Charie- 
roi,  retired  upon  rleurus;  and  Marshal  Prince 
Blucher  concentrated  the  Prussian  ann]r  upon 
Sombre^  holding  the  villages  in  front  of  his  posi- 
tion of  St  Amend  and  Lisny. 

The  enemy  oontinned  his  march  along  the  road 
from  Charleroi  towards  Bruswis,  and  on  the  Mune 
OToning  the  15th,  attacked  a  brigade  of  the  army 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  Prince  De  Weimar, 
posted  at  Frasne,  and  forced  it  back  to  the  farm- 
houee  on  the  same  road,  called  Les  Qaatre  Bras. 

The  Prince  of  Orance  immediately  reinforced 
this  brigade  witli  anomer  of  the  same  division, 
under  General  Perponcher,  and,  in  the  morning 
early,  regained  part  of  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost,  so  as  to  have  the  command  of  the  communi- 
cation leading  from  Nivelles  and  Bruisels,  with 
Manhal  Blucher's  positioa 

In  the  mean  time,  1  had  directed  the  whole 
army  to  march  upon  Les  Quaire  Bras,  and  the  5th 
division,  under  Lieut-general  Sir  Tliomas  Picton, 
arrived  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  day.  followed 
lyy  the  corps  of  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Brans- 
wick,  and  afterwards  by  the  contingent  of  Nassau. 

At  this  time,  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack 
upon  Prince  Blucher  with  his  whole  force,  ex- 
cepting the  1st  and  8d  corns;  and  a  corps  of  ca- 
valry under  General  Kellerman,  with  which  be 
attacked  our  post  at  Les  Qnatre  Bras. 

The  Prussian  army  maintained  their  position 
vrith  their  usual  gallantnr  and  perseverance, 
against  a  great  disparity  of  numberR,  as  the  4th 
corps  of  their  army,  under  General  Bulow,  had 
not  joined,  and  T  was  not  able  to  assist  them  as  I 
wiahed,  as  I  was  attacked  myself,  and  the  troops, 
the  cavalry  in  particular,  which  had  a  long  dis- 
tance to  march,  had  not  arrived. 

We  maintained  our  positbn  also,  and  completely 
defoated  and  repulted  all  the  enemy's  attempts  to 
get  possession  of  it.  The  enemy  repeatedly  at- 
tackeil  us  with  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, supforted  by  a  numerous  and  powerftil 
artillery ;  fee  made'severat  charges  with  the  ca- 
valry upon  our  infimtiy,  bat  all  wore  repulsed  in 


private  letters  are  distinguished  hy  that 
characteristic  modesty  and  candour  which 
run  through  his  official  communicatioDB. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  afler  the 
battle,  speakinff  of  Napoleon,  he  says : — 
**  He  did  his  duty — he  fought  the  battle 


the  steadiest  manner.  In  this  aflair,  his  royal 
highneai  the  Frince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  and  Migor-general  Sir  James  Kempt,  and 
Sir  Denis  Pack,  who  wtre  engaged  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enemy  s  attack,  highly  distin- 
guished themselves,  as  well  as  Lieutenant-genera) 
Charles  Baron  Alton,  Migo^general  Sir  C.  Halket, 
LieuienantFgenenl  Cooke,  and  M^jor-generals 
Maitland  and  Byng,  aa  they  successively  arrived.  ^  v 
Tlie  troops  of  the  5tn  division,  and  ihoae  of  the 
Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and  severely  engaged, 
and  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  jnl- 
lantiy.  I  must  particularly  mention  the  SSth, 
48d,  79lh.  98d  regiments,  and  the  battalion  of 
Hanoveriana 

Our  loss  was  great,  as  your  lordship  will  per 
ceive  by  the  encloeed  return ;  and  1  have  par 
ticularly  to  ngret  hia  serene  highnoH  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  fell,  fighting  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  hia  troops. 

Although  Marshal  Blucher  had  maintained  hia 
position  at  Sombref,  he  still  found  himself  mi|ch 
weakened  by  the  severity  of  the  contest  in  which 
he  had  been  enraged  ;  and  as  the  4th  corps  had 
not  arrived,  he  oetermined  to  foil  back,  and  con- 
centrated his  army  upon  Wavre,  and  he  marched 
in  the  night  after  the  action  was  over. 

This  movement  of  the  manhal's  rendered  ne- 
eesnry  a  corresponding  one  on  my  part;  and  1 
retired  ftom  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras  upon  Ge- 
nappe,  and  thence  upon  Waterloo  the  neit  morn- 
ing/the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  enemy  made  no  eflbrt  to  purRoe  Manhal 
Blucher.  On  the  contrary,  a  jpalrol  which  I  sent 
to  Sombref,  in  the  morninc,  round  all  quiet,  and 
the  enemy's  videttes  fell  back  as  the  patrol  ad- 
vanced. Neither  did  he  attempt  to  molest  our 
march  to  the  rear,  although  maoe  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  eioepting  by  following  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  (brought  ftom  hia  ri|^t)  the  ca- 
vdrv  under  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

This  gave  Lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity  of 
charging  them  with  the  1st  Life  Guards,  upon 
their  deoouche  from  the  village  of  Genappe,  upon 
which  occasion  his  fordship  has  declared  himaelf 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  that  re^ment 

The  position  which  I  took  up  m  front  of  Water- 
loo, croased  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and 
Nivelles,  and  had  ita  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine 
-near  Merke  Braine,  which  was  occupied,  and  its 
left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  Ter  la 
Haye,  which  was  likewise  occupied,  fn  front  of 
the  ri^t  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  we 
occupied  the  house  and  garden  of  Hougoumont, 
which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank  ,*  and.  in 
front  of  the  left  centre,  we  occupied  the  farm  of 
La  Have  Sainte.  By  our  left,  we  communicated 
with  Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  at  Wavre.  throa|h 
Ohain;  and  the  marriial  had  promised  roe,  that  m 
case  we  should  be  attacked,  he  would  support 
me  with  one  or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necesnry. 

The  enemy  collected  his  amy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  third  corps,  which  had  been  aent  to 
observe  Marnal  Blucher,  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  our  front,  ir  the  courK  of  the  night  of  the  ITth. 
and  3reBterday  roomiiig;  and  at  about  ten  o*clork 
he  oonmenoed  a  (hrwjs  attack  upon  our  post  n! 
HoagDomoQt    I  bad  ocoopied  that  post  with  a 
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with  infinite  skill,  peraeTeranoe,  and  bra- 
Tery ;  and  this  I  do  not  state  from  any  per- 
sonal motive  of  claiming  merit  to  myself, 
for  the  victory  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sa- 

detachroent  from  General  Byng'a  brigade  of 
guards,  which  wob  in  puition  in  its  rear;  and  it 
was  fur  loroe  time  under  the  command  of  Lien- 
tenant-colonel  Macdonald,  and  aiterwarda  of  Colo* 
nel  Home;  and  1  am  happy  to  add,  that  it  was 
maintained,  throughout  the  day,  with  the  utmoat 
sallantry,  by  these  brave  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  ef&rts  of  laige  bodies  of  the  enemy 
to  obtain  possession  of  it. 

This  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centret  was 
acoomuanied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon 
our  wtiole  line,  which  was  oeatined  to  support 
the  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  occa- 
sionally miied,  but  sometimes  separate,  which 
were  made  upon  it  In  one  of  these,  the  enemy 
carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  the 
detachment  of  the  lisht  battalion  of  the  legion 
wliich  occupied  it  had  expanded  all  its  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  enemy  occupied  the  only  communi- 
cation there  was  with  them- 

The  enemy  repeatedly  chained  our  infimtry 
with  his  cavalry ;  but  these  attacks  were  uniformly 
unsuccessful,  and  they  afforded  opportunities  to 
our  cavalry  to  charge,  in  one  of  which.  Lord  E. 
SomerBCt's  brigade,  Life  Guards,  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards.  bi{|^bly  distin- 

Siished  themselves  {  as  did  that  of  Migor-general 
r  W.  Ponsonby,  having  taken  many  prisoneia 
and  an  eagle. 

These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  desperate 
efibrt  with  the  cavalry  and  mfantry,  supported 
by  the  fire  of  artillerv,  to  force  our  left  centre, 
near  ihe  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which,  afler  a 
severe  contest,  was  defeated ;  and  havinff  observed 
that  the  trooos  retired  from  this  attack  in  great 
confusion,  ana  that  the  march  of  Geneml  Bufow's 
corps  by  Frichermont  upon  Planchenoit  and  La 
Belle  Alliance,  had  berun  to  take  eflfect;  and  as 
I  could  perceive  the  nre  of  his  cannon,  and  as 
Marshal  Prince  Blucher  had  joined  in  person, 
with  a  dorps  of  his  army,  to  the  lefl  of  our  line, 
1^  Ohain,  I  determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
immediately  advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  at- 
tack succeeded  in  every  point ;  the  enemy  was 
fbroed  from  bis  position  on  the  heights,  ami  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  him.  as 
far  as  1  could  judge,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  their  ammunitioo,  which  fell  into 
our  hands. 

I  continued  the  punnit  till  long  afler  dark,  and 
then  discontinued  it  only  on  account  of  the  fati^e 
of  our  troops,  who  had  been  engaged  donng 
twelve  hours,  and  because  1  found  myself  on  the 
same  road  with  Marshal  Blucher,  who  aasured 
me  of  his  intention  to  follow  the  enemy  through- 
out die  night ;  he  has  sent  me  word  this  momiog. 
that  he  hnid  taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  tielong- 
ing  to  the  imperial  guard,  and  several  carriages, 
bacgage.  &c.  belonging  to  Bonaparte,  in  Genappe. 

I  propose  to  move,  this  morning,  upon  Niveiles, 
and  not  to  discontinue  my  operations. 

Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  such  a  despe- 
rate action  could  not  be  fought,  and  such  advan- 
tages could  not  be  nined,  without  great  loss ; 
and,  I  am  aorry  to  add.  that  onr*s  has  been  im- 
mense. In  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
his  majesty  has  sostainM  the  loss  of  an  officer  who 
oas  frequently  distinguished  himself  in  his  ser* 
vice;  and  he  fell,  gloriously  leading  his  division 


Sprier  physical  force  and  eoDstancy  of 
ritish  soldiers.**  In  the  same  spirit  ci 
hononrable  frankness,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  the  Hon.  Wellesley  Pole, — 

to  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by  which  one  of  the 
most  serious  attacks  made  l^  the  eneay  en  oar 
position  was  defeated. 

The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  afler  having  successfallT 
got  through  this  arduous  day.  received  •  wonno. 
bjr  almost  the  last  shot  fired,  which  wifl.  I  sa 
anaid,  deprive  lus  mi^jesty  for  some  time  of  his 
services. 

His  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  callantry  and  coodact 
till  he  received  a  wound  from  a  musket-baO 
through  the  shi/ulder,  which  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  field. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  assnre 
your  lordship,  that  the  army  neverv  npoo  any  oc- 
casion, conducted  itself  better.  The  divisiufi  of 
guards,  under  lieutenant-general  Cooke,  who  is 
severely  wounded,  Major-genenl  Maitland,  and 
Major-general  Byng.  set  an  examfde  whirfa  was 
folkkwed  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  oflicef .  nor  de- 
scription of  troops,  that  did  not  behave  well 

I  must,  however,  particularly  mention,  for  hss 
royal  hishness's  approbation,  Lwutenanf-genefal 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  Miyor^ eneral  Adam.  Lieoteoant- 

Seneral  Charles  Baron  Alton,  severely  wounded  i 
f^jor-general  Sir  Colin  Halket,  severely  wound- 
ed ;  Colonel  Ompteda,  Colonel  Mitchele,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  the  4th  division ;  lli||or-fe- 
nerals  Sir  James  Kempi,  and  Sir  Denis  Pkek. 
M^jcfr-general  Lambert,  Maiorsreneta]  Loid  E. 
Somerset.  Major-general  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  Msjor 
ffeneral  Sir  C.  Grant,  and  MamrMieral  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  Majo^general  Sir  CX  Vandeienr,  Major- 
general  Count  Domberg.  I  am  also  particularly 
indebted  to  General  Lord  Hill,  lor  his  assistance 
and  conduct  upon  this,  as  upon  all  Ibcmer  occa- 
sions. 

The  artillery  ano  engineer  oeparHDents  were 
conducted  much  to  my  satisfaction  by  CMoDel  &r 
G.  Wood,  and  Colonel  Smyth;  and  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  ttie 
adjutantw|;eneral.  Mi^rgenerel  Bamea,  who  was 
wounded,  and  of  the  quaiter-masterfeneral. 
Colonel  Delancy,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
shot  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  This  oflbrer  ■  a 
serious  loss  to  his  m^esty's  service,  and  tn  roe  at 
this  moment  T  was  likewise  much  indebted  to 
the  assistance  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  of  the 
officen  composing  my  peisonal  stafi|  who  have 
suflered  severely  in  this  action.  Iieotenant-coh>> 
nel  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who 
has  died  of  his  wounds,  was  a  moat  promsBBg 
officer,  and  is  a  serious  lorn  to  his  os^iesty's  ser- 
vice. 

General  Kmse.  of  the  Nassau  service,  likewae 
conducted  himself  much  to  ray  satis&ction.  as  did 
Genenl  Trip,  commanding  the  heavy  brigade  of 
cavalry,  ana  General  Vanhope,  coauaanding  a 
brigade  of  infimtry  of  the  king  of  ihe  Nether 

General  Pobbo  di  Bono,  General  Baron  Vinoent. 
General  MuflRing  and  General  Alava,  were  in  the 
field  during  the  action,  and  rendered  me  ercfy  se> 
sistsnce  in  their  power.  Baron  Vinoent  ia  wminded. 
but  I  hope  not  severely ;  and  General  Fnao  di  Bor- 
go  received  a  oontosion.  I  should  not  do  iostioe  lo 
my  feelings,  or  to  ManAml  Blucher  and  the  Pras- 
slan  army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  saeeesafol  re- 
sult of  this  arduous  day.  to  the  ooidial  and  tiaoely 
assistance  received  from  them.   The  \ 
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**  I  nerer  foaffht  so  hard  for  Tictory,  and  • 
never,  from  Uie  gallantry  of  the  enemy,  | 
was  80  near  being  beaten.'*    The  force  of  . 
this  observation  will  be  felt  from  a  perusal 
of  the  enemy's  bulletin.* 


of  General  Bulow  upon  th«  enemy's  flank,  wu  a 
most  decisive  one ;  and,  even  if  1  had  not  found 
myeelf  in  a  situation  to  niake  the  attack,  which  pro- 
dnced  the  final  result,  it  would  have  forced  the 
enemy  to  retire,  if  his  attacks  should  have  failed, 
and  woold  have  prevented  him  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them,  if  they  should  unfortunately 
have  succeeded. 

I  send,  with  this  despatch,  two  eagles,  taken  bv 
the  troops  in  this  action,  which  Msjor  Percy  will 
have  the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
highncw  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your 
lonlship's  protection.  I  have  the  honour,  &c 
(Signed;  WaLUifOTON. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
a  report,  that  Migor-general  Sir  W.  Pbnsonby  is 
killed ;  and,  in  armounring  this  intelligence  to 
your  lordship.  I  have  to  add  the  expression  of  my 
grief  for  the  fiite  of  an  ofiicer,  who  had  already 
rendered  very  brilliant  and  important  services, 
and  who  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

8d  P.  S.  I  have  not  yet  got  the  returns  of  killed 
and  wounded,  but  I  enclose  a  list  of  officers  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  two  days,  as  far  as  the  same 
can  be  made  out,  without  the  returns;  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  add,  that  Colonel  Delancy  is  not 
dead,  and  that  strong  hopes  of  his  recovery  are  en- 
tertained. 

*  PRBNOR  OrriCUL  ACCOUNT  OF  TBI 

BCLOIC   CAMPAIGN. 

POSmON  OF  THK  FaKNCk  ARMT. 

CkarUroi,  Jufie  16(A,  1815. 

On  the  14th,  the  army  was  placed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:— The  imperial  head-quarters  at 
Beaumont  The  fint  corps,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Count  d*Erlon,  was  at  Solre-eur-Sambre. 
The  second  corps,  commanded  by  General  Reille, 
wae  at  Ham-eur-Heure.  The  third  corps,  com- 
manded by  General  Vandamme,  was  on  the  right 
of  Beaumont  The  fourth  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Girard,  was  arriving  at  Philippeville. 

On  the  15th,  at  three  in  the  morning.  General 
Reille  attacked  the  enemy,  and  advanced  upon 
Marchiennes-au-Pont  He  hod  several  enga||fe- 
ments,  in  which  his  cavalry  charged  a  Prussian 
b  itulion,  and  made  three  hundred  prisoners.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  emperor  was  at 
Jamignan-eur-Heure.  General  d'Aumont's  divi- 
sion of  light  cavalry  sabred  two  Prussian  batta^ 
lions,  and  made  four  hundred  prisoners.  General 
Pajol  entered  Charieroi  at  noon.  The  sappers  and 
the  marines  of  the  guard  were  with  the  van,  to 
repair  the  bridges.  They  penetrated  first  into  the 
town  as  sharp-shooters.  General  Clan,  with  the 
first  regiment  of  hussan,  advanced  upon  Gosse- 
lies,  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  and  General  P^jol 
upon  Gilly,  on  the  road  to  Namnr.  At  three  in 
the  aflemoon.  General  Vandamme,  with  his 
corps,  debouched  upon  Gilly.  Marshal  Grouchy 
arrived  with  the  cavaliv  of^ General  Cxcelmans. 
The  enemy  occupied  toe  left  of  the  position  of 
Fleunis.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afVemooo.  the 
emperor  ordered  the  attack.  The  position  was 
tamed  and  carried.  The  four  squadrons  on  ser- 
vice, of  the  ffuard,  commanded  by  General  Le- 
tort.  broke  triree  squares.  The  26th.  87th,  and 
^th  Prnnsifin  regiments,  were  put  to  the  rout 
0<ir  sqiudrons  sabred  four  or  five  hundred 
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But  while  the  hiatorlan  dwells  with 
fond  exultation  on  the  ^lory  of  the  British 
army,  and  their  illustrious  commander,  a 
large  tribute  of  praise  must  be  awarded  to 
Marshal  Blucher  and  his  intrepid  legions. 


and  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisonen.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  General  Reille  passed  the  Sambre, 
at  Marchiermes-au-Pont  to  advance  upon  Gosse- 
lies,  with  the  division  of  Prince  Jerome  and  Gene- 
ral Bachelu,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  from 
him  two  hundred  and  fifVy  prisoners,  and  pursued 
him  on  the  road  to  Brussels. 

Thus  we  became  masters  of  the  whole  position 
of  Meurus.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
peror returned  to  his  head -quartan  at  Charie- 
roi. This  day  cost  th^  enemv  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  two  thousand  men,  or  whom  one  thousand 
are  prisoners.  Our  loss  is  ten  killed  and  eighty 
wounded,  chiefly  6f  the  squadrons  of  service 
which  made  the  charges,  and  of  the  three  squad- 
rons of  the  80th  regiment  of  dmgoons,  who  also 
charged  a  square  with  the  greatest  intrepidi^. 
Our  Toss,  though  trifling  as  to  number,  is  sensibly 
felt  by  the  emperor,  on  account  of  the  severe 
wound  received  by  General  Letort,  his  aide-de- 
camp, while  chaTging  at  the  head  of  the  squadrons 
of  service.  This  is  an  officer  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed merit ;  he  is  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  stomach* 
and  the  surgeon  is  apprehensive  that  his  wound 
will  prove  mortal.  We  have  found  some  maga- 
zines at  CharieroL  The  joy  of  the  Belgians  Is 
not  to  be  described.  There  are  villages,  where, 
on  the  sight  of  their  deliveren,  they  made  dances ; 
and  everywhere  it  u  a  transport  which  comes 
from  the  heart  The  emperor  has  given  the 
command  of  the  left  to  the  Prince  of  Moskwa, 
who  had  his  head-quarten,  this  evening,  at  Qua- 
tre  Chemiers  (Quatre  Bras.)  on  the  road  to  Binis- 
sels.  The  Duke  of  Treviso,  to  whom  the  empe- 
ror had  ^ven  the  command  of  the  young  guard, 
has  remamed  at  Beaumont  being  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  sciatica.  The  fourth  corps,  oonunanded 
by  Generel  Girard,  arrived  this  evening  at  Cha- 
tel.  General  Girard  reports,  that  lieutenant-ge- 
neral Beaumont  Colonel  Clouet,  and  Captain 
Villontreys,  of  the  cavalry,  have  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.  A  lieutenant  of  the  Uth  chasseurs,  has 
also  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  msjor-ge- 
nerel  has  ordered  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  he 
pronounced  against  these  deserters. 

Nothing  can  paint  the  ^ood  spirit  and  the  ar- 
dour of  the  army.  It  considers,  as  a  hajtpy  eventp 
the  desertion  of  this  small  number  of  trettoia,  who 
thus  threw  off  the  i 


a.*TTUB  OF  UGMT-imDKa-FUBuaua. 

Paris,  Jimr  81. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th.  the  army  oeeapied 
the  foUowina  position :— The  left  wing,  command- 
ed by  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen,  and  oon- 
sistinff  of  the  1st  and  9d  corps  of  inftntiy,  and  the 
9d  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  positions  of  Frssne. 
The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Marshal  Qrooehy, 
and  composed  of  the  9d  and  4th  corps  of  infonlry, 
and  the  dd  corps  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  heights 
in  rear  of  Fleums.  The  emperor^a  heed-quarten 
were  at  CharienN,  where  were  the  imperial  guard 
and  the  6th  oorps.  The  left  wing  had  ofden  to 
march  unon  Quatre  Bras,  and  |he  right  wing  apon 
Sombret  The  emperor  advanced  to  Fleums  with 
his  reserve. 

The  columns  of  Marshal  Grouchy  being  in 
march,  perceived,  after  havmg  passed  Fleums, 
the  enemy's  army,  commanded  bv  Field-mamhal 
Blucher,  oocupying  with  its  left  the  heights  of  the- 
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The  successful  result  of  this  arduous  day, 
is,  by  the  British  commander  himself,  at^ 
tributed  to  the  cordial  and  timely  assist- 
ance received  from  his  allies.   Both  nations 


mill  of  Biuw,  the  village  of  Sombref,  and  extend- 
ing its  cavalry  a  great  way  forward  on  the  road  to 
Namur ;  its  right  was  at  St.  Amand,  and  occupied 
that  large  village  in  great  force,  having  before  it 
a  ravine  which  formed  its  pouiion.  The  emperor 
reconnoitred  the  strength  and  the  positions  of  the 
enemyi  and  resolved  to  attack  immediately.  It 
became  necessary  to  change  front,  the  right  m  ad- 
vance, and  pivoting  upon  Fleurus.  Generdt  Van- 
damme  marched  upon  St  Amand,  General  Girard 
upon  Ligny,  and  Manhal  Grouchy  upon  Sombref 
Tne  4th  division  of  the  2d  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Girard,  marched  in  reserve  behind  the 
corps  of  Genaml  Vandamme.  The  guard  was 
drawn  up  on  the  heights  of  Fleurus,  as  well  as 
the  cuirasnen  of  General  Milbaud. 

At  three  in  theaftemoout  these  disjxwitions  were 
finished.  The  division  of  General  Lefol,  forming 
part  of  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  was  first 
engaged,  and  made  itself  master  of  St.  Amand, 
whence  it  drove  out  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayoneL  It  kept  its  ground  during  the  whole  of 
the  engagement,  at  the  burial  ground  and  steeple 
of  St  Aonuid;  but  that  village,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, was  the  theatre  of  various  combats  during 
the  evening;  the  whole  corps  of  General  Van* 
damme  was  there  engaged,  ttnd  the  enemy  there 
fought  in  considerable  force.  General  Girard, 
placed  as  a  reserve  to  the  corps  of  General  Van- 
damme, turned  the  village  by  its  right,  and  fought 
there  with  his  accustomed  valour.  The  respect- 
ive forces  were  supported  on  both  sides  by  about 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  each. 

On  the  light,  General  Girard  came  into  action 
with  the  4th  corps,  at  the  village  ofLigny,  which 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Marshal 
Grouchy,  on  the  extreme  right,  and  General  Pi^jol, 
fought  at  the  village  of  Sombref.  The  enemy 
showed  from  80  to  90.000  men,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  cannon.  At  seven  o'clock,  we  vrere  roas- 
len  of  all  the  villages  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
ravine,  which  covered  the  enemy's  position; -but 
he  still  occupied,  with  all  his  mssses,  the  heights 
of  the  mill  of^  Bossy.  The  emperor  returned  with 
his  guard  lo  the  villaKe  ofLigny;  General  Girard 
diraeled  General  pBcneuz  to  debouch  with  what 
remained  of  the  reserve,  almost  all  the  troops 
haviuff  been  engaged  in  that  village. 

Eight  battalions  of  the  cuard  debouched  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  behind  them,  four  souadrons 
of  the  guards,  the  cuirassien  of  General  Delort. 
those  or  General  Milhaud,  and  the  grenadien  of 
the  hoiae  guards.  The  old  guard  attaeked  with 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy's  columns^  wkiish  were  on 
the  Itewhts  of  Bussy,  md  in  an  instant  covered  the 
field  orbattle  with  dead.  The  squadron  of  the 
guard  attacked  and  broke  a  square,  and  the  cui- 
rsssien  reputoed  the  enemy  in  all  directimis.  At 
half-past  nme  o'cloek,  we  had  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non, several  carriages,  colours,  and  prisonen,  and 
the  enemy  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  retreat 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  battle  was  finished,  and  we 
found  ourselves  maslen  of  the  field  of  battle. 
General  Lutzow,  a  parlinn,  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  prisonen  aasore  us,  that  Fietd-marshal  Blu- 
cher  was  wounded.  The  flower  of  the  Prussian 
army  was  destroyed  in  this  bottle.  Its  loss  could 
not  be  less  than  15.000  men.  Oon  was  9000, 
killed-  and  wounded. 

On  the  left,  Marriial  Ney  had  marched  on 
Qoatre  Bras  with  a  division,  which  cut  to  pieces 


claim  a  share  in  the  victorj ;  the  BritisI 
for  having  so  long  sustained  the  furiou 
attack  of  superior  numbers,  and  for  having, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  thrown  the  enem; 


an  En^liah  division  which  was  statiooed  thsn; 
but  bemg  attacked  by  the  Prince  of  Oiange  ^iA 
25,000  men,  partly  English,  partly  Uanovenaai  a 
the  pay  of  England,  he  retired  upoo  hia  poiiiioa  si 
Frasne.  There,  a  multijfiUcity  of  comneto  link 
place;  the  enemy  obetinatejy  endeavoured  o 
force  it,  but  in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Elchi&gra 
waited  for  the  first  corps,  which  did  not  smve 
till  night;  he  confined  himself  lo  mointaining faa 
position.  In  a  square,  attacked  by  the  8di  iif>* 
mentof  cuirassiers,  the  coloun  otthe  69th  rep- 
ment  of  English  infontry  fell  into  oor  hands,  lie 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  The  Prince  <^ 
Orange  has  been  wounded.  We  are  aasared  tkst 
the  enemy  had  many  peiaonsgea  and  generak  of 
note  killed  or  wounded :  we  i     ' 


thekaisr 

the  English  at  from  four  lo  five  rhonsand  omb; 
oun  on  this  side  was  very  considerable,  it  anoosa 
to  four  thousand  two  hundred  killed  or  WDondcd 
The  combat  ended  with  the  approach  of  nigliL 
Lord  Wellington  then  evacuated  Quatn  Btm,  sod 
proceeded  to  Genappe. 

In  the  morning  or  the  17th,  the  emperor  lepaiced 
to  Quatre  Bras,  whence  he  marched  lo  attack  the 
English  army ;  he  drove  it  to  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies  with  the  left  wing  and  ihs  le- 
serve.  The  risht  wing  advanM  by  SombreC  i& 
pursuit  of  Field-marshal  Blocher,  wno  wee  goaf 
towards  Wavre,  where  he  appeared  to  wish  to 
take  a  position.  At  ten  o*clocx  in  tlie  evenisfc 
the  English  army  occupied  Mount  St.  Jean  witb 
its  centre,  and  was  in  position  before  the  forrei  of 
Soignies :  It  would  have  required  three  boon  to 
attack  it ;  we  were  therefore  oUiged  to  postpaoe 

s  of  the 


it  till  the  next  day.  The  head-aoarti 
emperor  were  established  at  the  niiin  of  Oailfao. 
near  Planchenoit.  The  rain  foil  iniorreniSL  Una 
on  the  16th,  the  left  wing,  the  rigb^  and  the  le- 
eerve,  were  equally  engaged,  at  a  distance  id 
about  two  leaguea. 

BATTLK  OF  M0in«T  8T.  JBAIf— Joue  1& 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  having  aoa»> 
what  abated,  the  1st  corps  put  itself  in  aaotjoe. 
and  placed  itself  with  the  left  on  the  road  to  Bna 
eels,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Moont  St.  Jeasv 
which  appeared  the  centre  of  the  eneny'a  posi- 
tion. Tne  2d  corps  leaned  ito  right  upon  the  road 
to  Brussels,  and  its  left  upon  a  sinall  wood,  withia 
cannon  shot  of  the  English  army.  The  caifas- 
siers  were  in  reserve  l^hind,  and  the  guards  m 
reserve  upon  the  heighto.  The  6ih  corps,  with 
the  cavaliy  of  General  D*AunKmt,  under  the  order 
of  Count  Lobau,  was  destined  lo  proceed  in  rear 
of  our  right  to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps,  whk-h  ap- 
peared to  have  escaped  Manhal  Grouchy,  and  to 
mtend  to  foil  upon  our  right  flank,  an  mtennoa 
which  had  been  made  known  to  ua  by  om  le- 
potts,  and  by  the  letter  of  a  Prussian  genenJ«  ea- 
closing  an  order  of  battle,  which  was  taken  by  ear 
light  troopa. 

^The  troops  wera  full  of  ardour.  We  estimated 
the  force  of  the  English  army  at  eighty  thooud 
men.  We  supposed  that  the  Prussian  oorpa.  wh«k 
might  be  in  line  towards  the  right  might  bs 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Hie  enemy'a  force,  ihc^ 
was  upwards  of  ninety  thousand  men,  oar's  ka 
numerous. 

^t  noon,  all  the  prepamtwos  bemg  campleisi 
Pnnce  Jerome,  commanding .  a  divtsaon  of  th» 
second  corps,  and  destined  to  form  its  eitreai 
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into  confusion  by  their  brilliant  charge; 
the  Prussians,  for  occupying  all  the  French 
reseTYes,  when  they  were  about  to  be  di- 
rected— perhaps  successfully,  against  the 


left  advanced  apoo  the  wood  of  whioh  the  euemy 
oecnpied  a  part.    The  oannonado  begui.    The 
enemy  anpporled,  with  thirty  pieoea  m  eannoo, 
the  tfoepa  he  had  tent  to  keep  the  wood.    We 
made  aleoon  our  tide  diipoittioni  of  artillery.  At 
one  o*elDck,  Prince  Jerome  wai  matter  of  all  the 
vrood,  and  the  whole  Englith  army  fell  hack  be- 
hind a  curtain.    Count  d'Erion  then  atttcked  the 
village  of  Moont  Sl  Jean,  and  tupported  hit  at- 
tacsk  with  eigbty  pieoet  of  eumon,  which  matt 
have  cauted  great  ktt  to  the  Englith  army.    All 
the  efibna  were  made  lowardt  the  ridge.    A  bri- 
gade of  the  itt  divition  of  Count  d'Erion  took  the 
Tillage  of  Mount  St.  Jean ;  a  teoood  brigade  wat 
charged  by  a  oorpt  of  Englith  cavalry,  which 
caused  much  lota    At  the  tame  moment,  a  divi- 
sion  of  Knalith  cavalry  charaed  the  faalltry  of 
Comic  d'Erran  bjr  itt  right,  and  diMiganiaed  teve- 
ral  pieces ;  but  the  cuirattiert  of  General  Milhaad 
charged  that  dirisHin,  three  regimentt  of  which 
were  broken  and  cut  up. 

It  wat  three  in  tlie  afternoon.  The  emperor 
made  the  guard  advance  to  plaoe  it  in  the  plaia 
upon  the  groond  which  the  mat  oorpt  had  occu- 
pied at  tiM  outtet  of  the  battle;  hit  oorpt  being 
already  in  advance.  The  Plmttlan  divition,  whose 
moyement  had  been  Ibreteen,  then  enaaged  with 
the  light  troopt  of  Count  Lobao,  tprtading  itt  fire 
upon  our  whole  right  flank.  It  wat  expedient, 
beibre  nndeitaking  any  thina  eltewhere,  to  wait 
for  the  event  of  this  attack.  Hence,  ail  the  meam 
in  reserve  were  ready  to  toocour  Count  Lobau, 
and  overwhelm  the  Prmtian  corpt  when  it  thould 
be  advanced. 

Thit  done,  the  emperor  had  a  deticn  of  leading 
an  attack  upon  the  vulage  of  Mount  St  Jean,  from 
which  we  expected  dedtive  luccett;  but,  by  a 
movement  of  impatience,  to  frequent  in  our  mili> 
tary  aunalt,  and  which  has  often  been  to  fatal  to 
us,  the  cavalry  of  reterve  havina  peroeived  a 
retrograde  movement  made  by  Uie  Englith  to 
shelter  themtelvet  from  our  faatteriet,  from  which 
they  tuflbred  to  much,  crowned  the  heightt  of 
Moont  8l  Jean,  and  charged  the  inftntry.  Thit 
movement,  which,  made  in  time,  and  tupported  by 
the  retervet,  mutt  have  decided  the  day,  made  in 
an  iaolsted  manner,  and  beftire  aflaifs  on  the  right 
were  terminated,  became  fatal. 

Having  no  meant  of  countermanding  it,  the  ene^ 
my  ihowing  many  maatet  of  cavalry  and  inftmtry, 
aiM  onr  two  di visiont  of  cuiratiieri  being  engaged, 
all  our  cavalry  ran  at  the  tame  moment  m  rapport 
their  oomndet.  There,  for  three  hoote,  nomerout 
charges  were  made,  which  enabled  ut  to  pane* 
trate  leveral  squares,  and  to  take  tix  ttandarat  of 
die  Ught  infantrv,  an  advantage  out  of  poportion 
with  the  lose  wnich  our  cavalry  expenenced  by 
the  grape-shot  and  ratisket  firinr.  It  wat  impotn- 
ble  toQispote  of  our  retervet  of  infantry,  until  we 
had  repulsed  the  flank  attack  of  the  Pmatian  corps. 
Tliis  attack  alwa^  prolonged  itself  perpendioo- 
.arly  apon  our  right  flank.  The  emperor  tent 
thttner  General  Dahrame  with  the  young  guard, 
and  Mveral  batteries  of  reserve,  llie  enemy  wat 
kept  in  cheek,  repotted  and  fell  back^he  had  ex- 
hansted  his  fbrret,  and  we  had  nothing  more  to 
fear.  It  was  this  moment  that  wat  indksaled  for 
an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
cainiffliprsstiflpred  hv  the  grape-shot,  we  tent  four 
battalions  of  the  middle  guard  to  protect  the  cni- 
rtssiert,  keep  the  petition,  and,  if  ponlble,  diaen- 


weakened  lines  of  the  British,  to  whom  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  becomingr  every 
moment  more  dubious,  and  for  meeting 
the  total  overthrow  and  dissolution  of  the 


gage  and  draw  back  into  the  plain  a  part  of  our 
cavalry. 

Two  other  battaliont  were  ttat  to  keep  them- 
telvet <a  jMCsaee  upon  the  eitftne  left  of  the  di- 
vition, which  had  maneuvred  upon  our  flanka,  in 
order  not  to  have  any  uneaaineat  on  that  aide — the 
rest  wat  ditpoted  m  reserve,  part  to  occupy  ta 
jMtenoB  the  rear  of  Mount  St.  Jean,  part  upon  the 
ridM  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  fomed 
eurpotition  of  redwat 

In  thit  tiate  of  aflain  the  baule  wat  gained; 
we  occupied  all  the  potitiont  which  the  enemy 
oocupied  at  the  outtet  of  the  battle :  our  cavalry 
having  been  too  toon,  and  ill  employed,  we  could 
no  loneer  hope  for  deoitive  socoest ;  but  Maiahal 
Groachy  having  learned  the  novemsnt  of  the 
Pruttian  oorpt,  marched  upon  the  rtar  of  that 
corpt,  which  ensured  us  a  tignal  tuccett  for  near 
day.  After  eight  hours'  firo,  and  chargea  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  all  the  army  saw  vrith  joy  the 
battle  gained»  and  the  field  of  battle  in  our  power. 

At  halfafker  eight  o'cfook,  the  four  battattoM 
of  the  nuddle  guard*  who  had  been  sent  te  the 
ridge  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  St.  Jean,  m  order 
to  support  the  cuirattiert,  being  greatly  annmd 
by  the  g^pe^ot,  endeavoured  to  carnr  the  hat- 
tenet  with  the  hayenet  At  die  end  ofthe  day,  a 
cham  diredtd  against  their  dank,  by  ssveral 
Eln^inh  tquadront,  put  them  in  ditonier.  The 
fugitives  recroaaed  the  ravine.  Several  regi- 
ments, near  at  hand,  teeing  some  troopt  belonging 
to  the  guerd  in  oonfution,  believed  it  wat  the  old 
guard,  and  in  oonseouence  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Cries  of  Atf  u  ItK,  Sfe  Qtard  u  drtsni 
baek,  wen  heard  on  every  side.  The  soldiers  pre- 
tend even  that  on  many  pointa  ill-dispoted  per- 
tons  cried  out,  iSstnie gut  patL  However  thit  msy 
be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread  ittelf  throagh- 
oot  the  whole  field  of  battle;  and  they  throw 
ihenHelyet  in  the  artatett  disorder  on  the. line  of 

preited  to  thit  pomt  t  die  old  guard«  which  was  in 
reserve,  wis  infeeied,and  was  ittelf  hurried  akmg. 
In  an  maiant^  the  trhole  army  waa  nothing  but 
;  all  the  aoUiera^  of  ail  anas, 


aaaaaaofi 

wero  mixed  pdt  wteU,  and  it  was  utterly  iropami 
ble  to  rall^  a  oin^e  oorpt.  The  eneiny,  who  per- 
ceived this  aslMiashuig  eoofasion,  immediately 
attacked  vrith  their  cavalry,  and  inoreeaed  die 
diaorder,  and  such  was  the  eonfinion,  owing  to 
night  Coming  en,  that  it  waa  impossifale  to  rally 
the  troops,  and  point  out  to  them  their  enor. 
Thus  a  battle  tanniaaied,a  day  of  fohe  maaeu- 
vres  rectified,  the  greatest  sneoess  ensorad  for  the 
next  day— ell  was  lost  by  a  asoment  of  panic  ter- 
ror. Even  the  aquadnma  of  srrttor,  drawn  up  by 
the  aide  of  the  emperor,  were  oveiihrown  and 
disorganised  by  theae  tonultooos  wavea,  and 
there  was  then  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
follow  the  torrent  The  parks  of  reserve,  the 
baggage  which  had  not  repeated  the  Sambre,  in 
abort,  every  thing  that  was  on  the  fieU  of  battle, 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  It  was  im» 
postiUe  to  wait  lor  the  troops  on  onr  right ;  every 
one  knows  what  the  bravest  amy  in  the  world  is, 
when  thus  mixed  and  thrown  into  confusion,  snd 
when  its  organisation  no  longer  exists. 
The  emperor  crosaed  the  naaabre  at  Cbarleroi, 


Phi. 


nper 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  tfth. 
lippeville   and  Aveonet   have   been   givi 
the  points  of  reunfon.    Prince  Jerome,  Oeneral 
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doemy's  army  by  their  active  and  vigorous 
pursuit.  In  truth,  the  victory  of  the  18th 
of  June,  was  the  result  of  la  Belle  AUtanee 
between  the  arms  oi  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia;  and  the  united  names  of  Wel- 

Morand,  and  other  generali,  have  there  already  ral- 
lied a  part  of  the  amy.  Manhal  Grouchy,  with 
the  corps  on  the  right,  is  moving  on  the  lower 
Samhre. 

The  loH  of  the  enemy  moet  have  been  very 
great,  if  we  may  judce  from  the  number  of  ttanq- 
aids  we  have  taken  from  them,  and  from  the  retro- 
tiade  movemente  which  hemade;-HNmaannot 
be  calculated  till  after  the  troops  shall  have  been 
oollected.  Belbre  the  disorder  broke  out,  we  had 
already  experienced  a  very  considerable  loss, 
particularly  in  our  cavalry,  so  fatally,  though  so 
Dimvely,  engaged.  Notwithstanding  these  losses, 
this  brave  cavalry  constantly  kept  toe  position  it 
had.  taken  from  the  English,  and  abandoned  it 
only  when  the  tumult  and  disorder  of  the  field 
'  of  battle  forced  it  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  and 
the  obstacles  which  encumbered  their  route,  it 
ooiild  not  preserve  its  own  organisation. 

The  artillery  has,  as  usual,  covered  itrelf  with 
gkiry.  The  carriages  belonging  to  the  head-quar- 
ters  remained  in  their  ordinary  poation:  no  retro- 
grade movement  being  judged  necessary.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  they  fell  into  the  enemy's 


Such  has  been  the  imue  of  the  battle  of  Mount 
8t  Jean,  gloriooa  for  the  French  arms,  and  yet  so 

&taL 

rauBsiAN  orriciAL  wjvLvnx, 

BATTU  or  THl  18tH  OF  JUNK. 

At  break  of  day,  the  Prussian  army  becan  to 
»ve  from  Wavre.    The  fourth  and  second  corps 


marohed  by  Sl  Lambert,  where  they  were  to  take 
a  position,  covered  by  the  forest,  near  Frichemont, 
lo  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear  when  the  moment 
should  appear  iavoumble.  The  first  corps  was  to 
opente  by  Ohain,on  the  richt  flank  of  the  enemy. 
llie  third  corps  was  to  follow  slowly,  in  order  to 
affnd  succour  in  case  of  need.  ^  The  battle  becan 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  mominc.  The  finglish 
amy  occupied  the  heights  of  Mount  St  Jean ; 
that  of  the  French  was  on  the  hei|ffatB  before 
Planchenoit:  the  former  was  about  eighty  thou- 
sand strong;  the  enemy  had  above  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand.  In  a  short  time,  the  battie 
became  general  alone  the  whole  line.  It  seems 
that  Napoleon  had  the  design  to  throw  the  left 
wing  upon  the  centre,  and  thus  to  eflbct  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  English  amy  ftom  the  Prussian, 
which  he  believed  to  be  retreating  upon  Maoo- 
trieht  For  this  purpose,  he  had  placed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  reserve  in  the  centre,  against  his 
right  wing,  and  upon  this  point  he  attacked  with 
fuiy.  The  English  army  fought  with  a  valour 
whieh  it  is  impoasible  to  surpass.  The  repealed 
charaeeof  the  old  guard  were  bafSed  by  the  in- 
trepidity >of  the  Scotch  regimenti;  and  at  every 
charee  the  French  cavalry  was  overthrown  by 
the  Knglish  cavalry.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  m  nomben  was  too  great;  Napoleon  con- 
tinually  brought  forward  considerable  messes, 
and  with  whatever  firmness  the  English  troops 
maintained  themselves  in  their  position,  it  was 
nor  poMible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions  must 
have  a  limit 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  excessive 
difficulties  of  the  passage  by  the  defile  of  St.  Lam- 
bert had  oonsiderably  retarded  the  march  of  the 
tPrussian  odomns,  so  that  only  two  brigades  of  the 


lin^n  and  Blucherwill  descend  to  pos- 
terity as  the  conquerors  at  Wateiioo,  and 
the   most  distinguished   heroes   of   theii 
respective  age  ana  nations. 
In  one  battle,  the  allies  hsd  dealt  to 

fourth  corps  bad  arrived  at  the  covened 
which  was  assigned  them.  The  deoaivo  i 
was  come ;  there  was  not  an  inaiant  to  be  !■■ 
The  generals  did  not  snfler  it  to  eacape.  l%ty 
resolved  immediately  to  begin  the  attan  nrich  ihii 
troops  which  they  had  at  hand.  Gesicnl  Bnkm. 
therefore,  with  two  brigades  and  a  eorpa  of  ca- 
valry, advanced  rapidly  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  riaht  wing.  Tne  enemy  did  not  lose  Is 
presence  of  mind ;  ne  instantly  turned  his  reuuis 
ajifainst  us,  and  a  murderous  confKet  be^BDonihst 
side.  The  combat  remained  long  uncettein,  whili 
the  battle  witii  the  English  anny  otill  eootioacd 
with  the  same  violence. 

Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  eveniDg,  w»  received 
the  news  that  General  Thiehnan.  with  the  tkoA 
corps,  was  attacked  near  Wavre  by  a  veiy  coa- 
siderable  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  tiiat  they  w«i« 
already  disputing  the  possession  of  the  town.  Tlw 
field-marshal,  however,  did  not  eufier  hinself  » 
be  disturbed  by  this  news;  it  was  on  the  mot 
where  he  waa,  and  nowhere  ebe,  that  Iho  afiUr 
was  to  be  decided.  A  conflict  oootinoaUy  sup- 
ported by  the  same  obstinacy,  and  kapt  op  by 
fresh  troops,  could  alone  ensure  the  viciary.  and 
if  it  could  be  obtained  here,  any  ravene  aostaiMd 
near  Wavre  was  of  littie  importaaca.  The  co- 
lumns, therefore,  continued  their  arovtinema  It 
was  hidf  an  hour  past  seven,  and  the  issue  of  the 
battle  was  still  uncertain.  The  whole  of  the 
fourth  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  second,  under  Ge 
neral  Pirch,  had  successivety  come  apw  Hm 
French  troops  fought  with  desperate  liiiy:  bow 
ever,  some  uncertainty  was  peroeived  in  tbev 
movements,  and  it  was  observed  that  aone  pieces 
of  cannon  were  retreating.  At  this  moment,  the 
first  columns  of  the  corps  of  General  Ziethea 
arrived  on  the  ponitB  of  attack,  near  the  viUags 
of  Smouhen,  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  ia- 
stantiy  charged,  lliis  moment  decided  the  defoei 
of  the  enemy.  His  right  wing  wm  brokmi 
he  abandoned  ha  posit 


three  places;  he  abandoned  his  positions.  Om 
troops  rushed  forward  at  the  poM  de  okarge,  aarf 
attacked  him  on  all  sides,  while  at  the  saaw  time 
the  whole  English  line  advanced. 

Cireumstances  were  extremely  tavamaole  is 
the  attack  formed  by  the  Fhvaian  army;  tiie 
ground  roae  in  an  amphitheatre,  m  that  oar  artil- 
lory  could  freeljr  open  its  fire  from  the  saaaait  of 
a  great  many  heights  which  rose  gradually  above 
each  other,  and  in  the  intervals  of  wfaMh  the 
troops  descended  into  the  plain,  formed  into  bri- 
gades, and  in  the  greateet  order;  while  fmk 
corps  continually  unfolded  themsdves,  iaaiing 
from  the  forest  on  the  height  behind  na  TV 
enemy,  however,  still  preserved  means  to  rstrsat. 
till  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  which  he  bad  en 
his  rear.  ancT  which  was  defended  by  the  guard. 
was,  after  several  bloody  attacks,  earned  by  same 
From  that  time,  the  retreat  became  a  raut,  whkli 
soon  spread  through  the  whole  French  army,  aod 
in  its  dreadful  oonfusioo,  hurrying  away  eveiy 
thing  that  attempted  to  stop  it,  soeo  aasuaicd  Iks 
appearance  of  the  flight  of  an  army  of  barbariaia. 
It  was  half-past  nine.  The,  field-marshal  aM» 
bled  all  the  superior  oflftcen.  and  gave  ordeis  a 
send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  in  paisnit  of 
dlie  onemv:  The  van  of  the  army  aecelereted  ib 
march.  The  French  army  being  punned  wiibooi 
waa  afasalutely  dMoifaniaed.   IV 
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P'rance  a  blow  that  had  goae  to  her  heart. 
r\ke  throne  flhe  had  so  lately  sworn  to  de- 
r^end  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood,  was 
sliaken  as  by  an  earthquake;  her  em- 
peror had  quitted  his  troops  in  despair,  and 


omxmewj  praeented  the  appeannce  of  ui  im- 
naanae  dlupwreok ;  it  was  oovcrad  with  an  innu- 
■x»0rable  quantity  of  cannon,  caiMona,  carriages 
boLgaage,  aimi,  and  wrecka  of  every  kind.  Thoae 
of  the  enemy  who  bad  attempted  to  repoae  for  a 
time,  and  bad  not  expected  to  be  eo  quickly  pur- 
vued,  were  driven  from  more  than  nine  bivouaca. 
lo  aoma  villagea,  they  aitempled  fo  maintain 
ab«niaelvea;  but  aa  soon  aa  they  heard  the  beafiug 
€>€  our  drama,  or  the  aound  or  the  U-umpet,  they 
either  fled  or  threw  themaelvea  into  the  houaea, 
wbere  they  were  cut  down  or  made  priaonen.  It 
wmm  moonlight,  which  greatly  favoured  the  pur- 
vuit,  for  the  whole  march  waa  but  a  continued 
^liaae,  either  in  the  oorn-fielda  or  the  houaea. 

At  Gcnappe,  the  enemy  had  intrenched  him- 
•elf  with  cannon  and  overturned  carriagea :  at  our 
approach,  we  suddenly  heard  in  the  town  a  great 
aotiw  and  a  motkm  of  carriagea;  at  the  entrance, 
inre  wen  expoaed  to  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry ;  we 
repiied  by  some  cannon  ahot,  fi>lk>wed  by  a  kutrak, 
ADd.  in  an  instant  aiVerwards,  the  town  was  ours. 
It  was  here,  that,  among  many  other  equipages, 
the  carriage  of  Napoleon  waa  taken ;  he  had  just 
left  it  to  mount  on  horseback,  and,  in  his  hurry, 
hjad  ibigotten  in  it  his  sword  and  hat  Thua,  the 
«^i8  conUnued  till  break  of  day.  About  forty 
thousand  men,  in  the  most  complete  disorder,  the 
remaina  of  the  whole  army,  have  saved  them- 
•el  vea.  retreatinj{  through  Chaiieroi,  partly  without 
arms,  and  carrymg  with  them  only  twenty-eeven 
pieces  of  their  numerous  artillery. 

The  enemy  in  his  flight  has  passed  all  his  fbrt- 
reeaes,  the  only  defence  of  his  frontiers,  which  are 
now  passed  by  our  armiea. 

At  three  o*ciock.  Napoleon  had  deajwtched  finm 
dke  field  of  battle  a  courier  to  Faria,  with  the  newa 
that  victory  waa  no  longer  doubtful:  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  he  bad  no  longer  any  army  left.  We 
have  not  yet  an  exact  account  of  the  enemy's 
loaa ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisonen :  among 
the  latter,  are  Generals  Monton,  Duhesme.  and 
Compans.  Up  to  this  time,  about  three  hundred 
cannon,  and  about  five  hundred  caissons,  are  in 
our  hands. 

Few  victories  have  been  ao  complete ;  and  there 
ia  certainly  no  example  that  an  army,  two  days 
after  losing  a  battle,  engaged  in  such  an  action, 
and  ao  gloriously  maintained  it  Honour  be  to 
iroopa  capable  of  ao  much  firmness  and  valour! 
In  the  middle  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
French  army,  and  exactly  upon  the  height,  is  a 
larm  called  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  march  of 
all  the  Prussian  columns  was  directed  towards 
this  iana,  which  was  visible  from  every  side.  It 
waa  there  that  Napoleon  was  during  the  battle : 
it  was  thence  that  he  gave  his  orders,  that  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  victory ;  and  it 
was  there  that  his  ruin  was  decided.  There  too. 
It  was,  that,  by  a  happy  chance.  Field-marshal 
Blucber  and  Lord  Wellington  met  in  the  dark, 
and  muuially  saluted  each  other  as  victors. 

In  commemoration  of  the  alliance  which  now 
iiibsists  between  the  English  and  Prussian  nations, 
or  the  union  of  the  two  armiea,  and  their  recipro- 
enl  confidence,  the  field-marshal  desired  that  this 
battle  should  bear  the  name  of  Za  Belle  AUiance. 
By  order  of  Fieldmanhal  Blucher. 

Gknkkal  Gnciskn au. 
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her  army  retained  nothing  but  the  name. 
The  battles  of  Cressy,  Ag:incourt,  and  Poic- 
tiers  were  eclipsed  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  and  the  feelings  of  national  exul- 
tation were  in  England  happily  combined 
with  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude. 
The  mighty  debt  which  was  due  to  the 
liTing  and  the  dead«  it  was  impossible  to 
repay.  There  remained  no  new  title 
for  the  commander-in-chief;  from  his 
knigfalhood  to  his  dukedom,  he  had  won 
and  exhausted  them  all ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment added  two  hundred  thousand  poands 
to  its  former  munificent  ^n^ants,  in  order  that 
a  palace,  not  less  magnificent  than  that  of 
Blenheim,  might  be  erected  for  a  generid 
Who  had  surpassed  the  aehievements  of 
Marlborough. 

The  merits  of  the  army  also  were  pro- 
perly estimated,  and  the  rewards  were, with 
great  propriety,  extended  to  every  rank 
and  every  individual.  The  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  awarded, -na» 
mine  eontrodieenie,  to  Field-marshal  tiia 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  the  general  and 
other  oflicers,  and  to  the  non-commissioned 
oflicers,  and  private  soldiers  of  his  maje«» 
ty's  forces  serving  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  in  the  firlorioas  victory  obtained 
on  the  18th  of  June.  In  this  vote  of 
thanks,  the  allied  forces,  serving  under  the 
British  commander,  were  not  forgotten; 
and  Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  and  the 
Prussian  army,  had  the  satisfaction  to  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Brt> 
tish  parliament,  that  the  cordial  and  timely 
assistance  afforded  by  them  on  Ae  18th  of 
June,  eontribnted  mainly  to  the  suecessfbl 
result  of  that  arduous  cay.  By  an  order 
from  the  war  office,  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  prince-regent,  every  British  regiment 
which  was  present  in  that  battle,  was 
henceforth  permitted  to  bear  the  word 
'*  Waterloo,'*  inscribed  upon  their  colours 
and  appointments.  All  the  privates  were 
to  be  enrolled  upon  the  muster-rolls  and 
pay-lists  of  their  respective  corps  as 
Wxterloo-men,  and  every  Waterioo-man 
was  allowed  to  count  the  18th  of  June  as 
two  years*  service  in  reckoning  his  time 
for  increase  of  pay,  while  he  continued 
in  the  army,  or  for  pension  when  no  longer 
engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  subaltern  officers  were  in  like  man- 
ner to  reckon  two  years'  service  for  thai 
victory ;  and  a  benefit,  not  less  important, 
was  extended  to  the  whole  army,  by  a  re- 
gulation, directing  that  henceforward  the 
pension  granted  to  an  officer  pn  account  of 
wounds,  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
amonnt  attached  by  the  scale  to  the  rank 
which  he  held  at  the  time  when  he  was 
wounded,  but  should  progressively  increase 
with  the  rank  tcrvhich  he  might  from  time 
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to  time  be  promoted.  More  was  yet  dne, 
and  the  legislature  were  not  slow  in  ex- 
pressing the  uniTsrsal  feeling  of  the  nation., 
A.  national  colmxin  was  decreed  to  be  erects 
id  in  the  metropolis,  in  honour  of  the  Tic- 
tory,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  name 
of  every  man  who  had  fiallen  should  be  in- 
scribed upon  this  memorial  of  national  gloiy 
and  public  gratitude.  Funeral  monuments 
in  memory  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  and  Major-general  the 
Honourable  Sir  William  Ponsonby,  were 
also  ordered  to  be  erected  among  the  tombs 
of  the  illustrious  dead  in  St.  Paulas  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  farther  directed  that  a  medal 
Should  be  strack,  commemorative  of  the 
victory,  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  survi- 
vors, of  the  same  material  for  officers  and 
for  men,  that  they  who  had  been  fellows 
in  danger  might  bear  the  same  badge  of 
honourable  distinction. 

The  dignity  of  a  marquis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  granted  by  the  prineep-regent  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Henry  'William  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Marquis 
of  Anglesey.  An  extensive  brevet  promo- 
tion in  the  army  took  place  in  consequence 
tff  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  all  the  eran- 
missions  bore  date  from  the  18th  of  June. 
That  the  honours  of  the  British  heroes 
might  still  further  be  increased,  the  ho- 
nours of  the  order  of  the  Bath  were  greatly 
extended,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of- 
ficers were,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
•  Duke  of  Wellington,  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  CoMPANiom  of  that  military  order, 
for  their  services  in  the  battles  fought  on 
the  16th  and  18th  of  June.    The  decorar 


tions  of  the  Austriaii  order  of  Maria  The- 
resa, and  the  Russian  orders  of  Su  Geoive, 
St.  Anne,  and  St.  Wladimir,  were  confer- 
red uDon  a  number  of  British  officers  who 
had  oistinguished  themselves  in  the  ha^ 
ties  during  the  short  but  decisive  campain 
of  1815.  The  King  of  the  Netherlaa^ 
whose  dominions  had  been  reecoed  from 
the  presence  of  an  invading  artoT,  maai- 
fest^  his  gratitude,  by  elevating  ue  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  the  rank  of  a  prince^  us- 
der  the  appropriate  title  of  Prince  of  Wa- 
terloo; while  the  states-general  aeltled 
upon  the  duke  and  his  family  an  estate, 
consisting  of  woods  and  demesnes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Belle  Alliance  and 
Hougoumont,  producing  an  annnal  reve- 
nue of  twenty  thousand  Dutch  florins. 

The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  prodnee 
a  military  achievement  of  more  disttnguish- 
ed  merit,  or  more  sublime  importance,  than 
the  victory  of  Waterloo.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  immediate  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy :  when  its  mora) 
and  political  effects  upon  the  belligerant 
states,  and  upon  surrounding  nations,  are 
taken  into  consideration;  and  whan  it  is 
remembered  that  the  fate  of  EnelaDd,  of 
France,  and  of  Europe,  was  closely  bomid 
up  in  the  issue  of  this  dajr*  the  proeoeet 
becomes  transcendent]]^  bright,  and  lan- 
guage labours  with  a  vain  effort  to  describe 
the  feelings  it  inspired,  not  only  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  in  every  country  in 
Europe  where  the  rigours  of  a  universally 
pervading  military  despotism  had  been  felt, 
and  where  the  terrors  of  its  revival  had 
outlived  the  means  by  which  it  lad  beso 
sustained. 
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Bnisr  as  was  the  interval  between  the 
leturn  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  capital 
and  the  close  of  his  political  existence,  it 
is  a  point  of  time  into  which  much  histo- 


-His  Protest— Deportation— Character. 

rical  incident  is  crowded.  The  motive  as- 
signed  for  his  return  to  Paris,  was  the  wish 
to  be  himself  the  messenger  of  tbelktal  in- 
telligence of  his  defeat,  and  to  pisTsnt,by 
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bis  praseiiee,  any  strong  mensarea  which 
the  charoben  might  feel  disposed  to  take 
against  his  crown.  But  the  impulse  under 
which  be  acted,  conducted  him  to  the  rock 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  policy  to 
aroid ;  and  his  precipitate  departure  from 
the  armj  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
^all.  £Ven  among  the  soldiers,  he  lost  by 
tbts  step  his  most  able  partisans,  and  to 
be  the  nrst  to  despair  of  his  country,  was 
ao  offence  never  to  be  forgiven. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  at  Paris,  in 
the  evening  of  the  2(Hh  of  June,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  precursor  of  some  disastrous 
annunciation.     The  painful  suspense  of 
the  two  past  days  yielded  to  feelings  of  dis- 
may, and  the  same  breath  which  whisper- 
ed '^the  emperor  is  here,**  added,  **and 
the  army  has  been  defeated."    Immediate- 
ly on  his  arrival  at  the  Tuileries,  Napoleon 
convoked  a  oonncil ;  and  the  first  business 
of  the  ministers  was  to  draw  up  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,*  the 
principal  part  of  which  was  dictated  by 
Napoleon,  with  more  than  ordinary  frank- 
ness.   The  next  business  which  claimed 
tbe  attention  of  the  council,  was  an  inqui- 
TT  into  the  best  method  of  reorganizing 
he  arm  J ;  and  the  emperor  expressed  his 
persuasion  that  the  chambers  would  readi- 
ly afford  him  the  requisite  supply  of  men 
and  money  to  repair  its  disasters.    To  a 
snggestion  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
that  the  deputies  would  speak  of  sparing 
the  water  and  the  engine  when  the  house 
was  on  fire ;  seconded  by  an  observation 
from  Count  Regnault,  that  nothing  but  the 
enerey  and  promptitude  of  a  dictatorship 
could  now  save  the  country ;  the  emperor 
replied,  that  he  had  commenced  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  could  not  consent  to 
dissolve  the  chambers.f    In  these  senti- 
ments, the  Duke  of  Otranto,  who   had 
now  joined  the  council,  cordially  acquiesc- 
ed, and  depicted  in  animated  langruage  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  mfallibly 
flow  from  any  attempt  to  dismiss  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  assume  the 
power  of  a  dictator.     Such  a  measure,  he 
said,  was  the  less  necessary,  since  all  the 
parties  were  tranquil,  and  so  far  from  me- 
ditating any  design  against  either  the  per- 
son or    the    auUiority  of  the    emperor, 
they  would  all  zealously  co-operate  in  re- 
vTganizing  the  army   and  defending  the 
country.    Napoleon  listened  with  doubt 
and  embarrassment  to  these  assurances. 
He  hoped  that  credit  might  be  given  to 


•  Thft  name  given  by  ihe  French  lo  "  The  Bat- 
tie  of  Waterloo  "—called  by  the  Pnittiam.  <*Tbe 
Eittle  of  La  Belle  Alliance." 

t  Nuits  de  TAbdicatiob  de  TEmpereur  Napoleon 
par  M.  St  Didier. 


the  minister  of  police,'  out  he  had  private 

reasonb  for  suspecting  that  ever  since  he 

quitted  Paris,  private  meetings  had  been 

i  held  nightly,  at  the  houses  of  the  prind- 

fial  agents  of  both  the  royalist  and  repub- 
,  ican  party,  and  that  though  the  latter  were 
far  from  wishing  that  disasters  should  over- 
take the  army,  yet  should  they  happen, 
both  parties  stood  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  The  emperor,  hoWever,  express- 
ed his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  and  rather  abruptly 
broke  up  the  council,  appointing  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  state  of  public  feeling 
might  be  discussed,  and  the  necessary 
measures  adopted. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  ministers 
again  assemoied  in  council ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dictatorship  was  asain  discuss- 
ed. Prince  Lncien  vehemenUy  urffed  the 
necessity  of  averting  from  his  broUier  the 
disgrace  which  his  enemies  were  preparing 
for  him,  and  contended  that  the  only  means 
of  preserving  his  authority  and  saving  the 
country,  were  to  be  found  in  taking  the 
relaxed  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  adhered  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  chambers  rendered  sndi 
s  measure  perfectly  nnnecessary.  Coant 
Camot  opposed  the  dictatorship,  as  resem- 
bling too  much  the  despotism  by  which 
Napoleon's  former  government  had  been 
characterized ;  but  he  added,  that  having 
professed  himself  the  friend  of  the  empe- 
ror, he  would  zealously  defend  him  to  me 
last  extremity,  and  would  rather  see  his 
master  assume  the  power  of  dictator,  and 
assert  his  constitutional  privilege  in  dis- 
solving the  chambers,  than  su£ter  him  to 
be  driven  firom  his  throne,  either  by  exter- 
nal or  internal  violence.  The  Duke  of  Par- 
ma expressed  similar  sentiments.  Count 
Regnault  warmly  supported  the  assump- 
tion of  the  dictatorship,  and  the  Duke  of 
Decree,  and  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  fik- 
voured  the  same  opiniod.  Napoleon,  with- 
out mixing  in  the  debate,  listened  with 
profound  attention  to  the  arguments  of 
each  party,  and  at  length  expressed  his 
determination  to  cast  himselr  upon  the 
loyalty  of  tbe  chambers,  and  concert  with 
them  the  measures  which  the  present  cri- 
tical situation  of  the  country  required. 

While  the  council  was  deliberating,  the 
chambers  assembled ;  and  when  the  first 
tumult  of  surprise  and  consternation  had 
subsided.  General  La  Fayette  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  thus  addressed  the  depu- 
ties :— 

**  Gkntlkmsn— When  lor  the  fint  time  daring 
many  yean,  I  raiie  a  voice  which  the  ancient 
fiiends  of  liberty  will  even  yet  reoogniae,  I  isel 
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mjrMlfcallod  uixm  to  epeak  to  you  of  the  dangi^r  of 
oar  oountry,  which  you  alone  at  thia  juncture  have 
the  power  to  save.  Sinister  rumoun  have  gone 
abroad ;  unfortunately  they  are  all  confirmed.  Thia 
if  the  moment  to  rally  round  the  old  tricoloured 
■tandard— the  itandara  of  eighty>nine— the  stan- 
dard of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  public  order ;  the 
standard  whicn  alone  we  have  to  defend  against 
foreign  pretensions,  and  internal  treason.  Permit, 
gentlemen,  a  veteran  in  the  sacred  cause,  who  has 
always  been  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  to 
submit  to  you  some  preliminary  resolutions,  of 
which  you  will,  I  hope,  appreciate  the  necessity.*' 

Article  I. — ^The  chamber  of  repreaentativea  de- 
clares,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation  is 
menaced. 

U.— The  chamber  declares  its  sittings  perma- 
nent All  attempt  to  dissolve  it  is  a  crime  of  high- 
treason  ;  whoever  shall  show  himself  capable  of 
this  attempt,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  be  arraigned  as  such. 

UT.— The  army  of  the  line  and  the  national 
guards,  who  have  fought,  and  still  fight,  to  defend 
the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the  territory 
of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

IV.>-The  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited  to 
call  together  the  general  smff,  the  commanders 
and  legionary  majors  of  the  national  guard  of 
Paris,  to  advise  on  the  means  of  arming  and  com- 
pletina  that  city  ^ard.  whose  patriotism  and  ap- 
proved leal,  for  six-and-twenty  years,  offer  a  sure 
guarantee  lo  the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  capital,  and  to  the  inviolability  of 
tne  representatives  of  the  nation. 

v.— The  ministers  of  war,  of  foreign  aflbirs,  of 
police,  and  of  the  interior,  are  invited  to  present 
themselves  instantly  to  the  assembly. 

These  propositions  were  listened  to 
with  deep  attention,  and  all,  except  the 
fourth,  were  adopted  without  opposition. 
But  although  the  eulogium  upon  the  na- 
tional gruara  was  thought  to  convey  an 
invidioas  distinction,  and  on  that  ground 
rejected,  yet  the  members  of  that  corps 
immediately  assembled  at  their  rendez- 
Tous,  and  a  picket  was  sent  from  each 
arrondissement  to  do  doty  at  the  hall  of 
the  deputies,  aud  to  charge  themselves 
with  the  protection  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. The  next  step  taken  by  the 
deputies  was  to  transmit  copies  of  the  ar- 
ticles just  passed  to  the  emperor  and  to 
the  peers ;  and  such  was  the  supposed  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  that  in  passing  the  last 
article  one  of  the  deputies  observed,  that 
in  a  few  moments  perhaps  the  chamber 
might  be  dissolved. 

A  message  from  the  Tuileries,  delivered 
by  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d^Angely, 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  m 
Paris  at  eleven  o^clock  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  informed  the  assembly  that  his 
majesty  was  at  that  moment  occupied  in 
framing  propositions  for  the  consiaeration 
of  the  chambers.  After  some  time,  passed 
in  the  nomination  of  a  commission  of  ad- 
ministration to  provide  for  the  reception 
of  the  national  g^ard,  destined  for  their 
protection,  a  second  invitation  was  sent  to 
:lie  ministers,  requiring  them  immediately 


to  repair  to  the  assembly.  In  reply  to 
this  invitation,  a  letter  was  received  by 
the  president  from  Carnot,  Caalincoort, 
Fouche,  and  Davoust,  stating  that  they 
had  been  detained,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, at  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  in 
council,  but  that  they  were  aboat  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. The  four  ministers  now  entered  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  Prince  Lucien  a 
the  capacity  of  extraordinary  conunissaiy. 
The  gialler^  being  cleared,  and  the  whole 
house  having  formed  itself  into  a  com* 
mittee,  a  message  was  read  from  the  em- 
peror, informing  the'  chamber  of  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  the  18th  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  and  of  the  nomination  of  the  Dukes 
of  Vicenza  and  Otranto,  and  Count  Car- 
not, as  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
and  the  independence  of  the  country  with 
the  allies.  An  ominous  silence  reigned 
for  some  moments  at  the  close  of  this  com- 
munication, but  at  length  one  of  the  mem- 
bers rose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  said, — 

**  You  talk  of  peace.  What  untried  means  of 
communication  have  you  in  your  power  f  What 
new  basis  can  you  give  to  your  nesinaiioiis  f  What 
is  that  which  you  call  the  national  independenre? 
£urope  has  declared  war  against  Napoleon.  Ds 
you  henceforward  separate  the  chief  firon  the 
nation  f  For  myself,  I  distinctly  dbclare  that  I 
hear  no  voice  but  that  of  the  natimi;  thai  I  see 
nothing  but  one  man  between  us  and  peace,  la 
the  name  of  the  public  safely,  imveil  the  secrets 
of  your  policy;  show  us  aA  the  depths  of  the 
abyM,  and  perchance  there  may  srilf  be  left  in 
our  courage  some  resources,  and  our  oountrv  may 
be  saved? 

The  general  plaudits  which  followed 
this  remonstrance  showed  to  Prince  Lu- 
cien that  the  fate  of  his  brother  was  de- 
cided. In  vain,  did  he  appeal  to  the  honour, 
the  love  of  glory,  the  oaths,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  assembly.  "  We  have  fol- 
lowed your  brother,"  exclaimed  La  Fay- 
ette, interrupting  him,  '*  across  the  sands 
of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of  Russia;  the 
bones  of  our  coun^men,  scattered  in 
every  region,  bear  witness  to  our  patience 
and  fidelity."  Lucien,  in  continuation,  by 
turns  menaced  and  implored,  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
Marshal  Davoust,  the  minister  at  war,  as- 
sured the  assembly  that  the  report  which 
had  obtained  currency  that  he  had  ordered 
the  advance  of  the  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  their  deliberations,  was  ut- 
terly destitute  of  foundation.  The  last  act 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  momentous  sit- 
ting, was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  safety,  to  sit  during  the  night,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  ministers  and  house  of 
peers  in  the  measures  that  might  be  judgr- 
ed  necessary  to  preserve  the  general  traa- 
quillity. 
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In  the  house  of  peers,  the  articles  pass- 
<Hi  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  adopts 
ed  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  those  used 
by  M.  de  La  Favette,  and  a  committee  of 
safety  was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with 
Che  commission  of  the  commons  in  the 
imperial  committee. 

At  nrjght,  the  imperial  committee  assem- 
bled. This  body  consisted  of  the  minis- 
ters of  state ;  the  president  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  peers ;  the  president 
and  four  vice-presidents  of  the  representa- 
tives ;  the  heads  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  Paris ;  and  several  state  coun- 
sellors, peers,  representatives,  and  citi- 
zens, who  were  invited  by  the  emperor,  and 
gave  to  his  party  a  decided  preponderance. 
The  emperor  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
agitation  under  which  he  laboured  ren- 
dered his  voice  almost  inaudible.  At  first, 
his  sentences  were  imperfect  and  without 
connexion,  but  by  degrees  he  became  calm 
and  self-possessed.  He  described  in  for- 
cible language  the  extent  of  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  his  army.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  now  no  resource  but  in 
the  affection,  fidelity,  and  zeal  of  the 
people ;  and  entreated  the  advice  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  measures  which  it 
miglit  be  necessary  to  pursue. 

Count  Regnault  proposed  that  the  cham- 
ber should  make  an  appeal  to  French  va- 
lour, while  the  emperor  was  treatingr  for 
peace  in  the  most  steady  and  dignified 
manner.  "  With  what  prospect  of  success 
can  the  emperor  treat  for  peace  V*  said  M. 
de  La  Fayette.  **  Have  not  our  enemies 
pledged  themselves  to  a  line  of  conduct, 
which,  adopted  when  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test was  uncertain,  and  while  all  France 
appeared  to  have  rallied  round  the  empe- 
ror of  their  choice,  will  not  be  readily 
abandoned  now  that  victory  has  crowned 
their  efforts  ?  Mingled  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  prevent  me  from  being 
more  explicit;  there  is  but  one  measure 
which  can  save  the  country,  and  if  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor  will  not  advise 
him  to  adopt  it,  his  great  soul  will  reveal 
it  to  him."  This  speech,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  cordiality  by  one  part  of  the 
audience,  excited  loud  murmurs  among 
trie  court  party ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
with  little  preface,  proposed  that  all  who 
for  twelve  years  had  made  parts  of  dif- 
ferent factions,  whose  common  object  was 
the  dethronement  of  the  emperor,  should 
be  placed  under  the  aurveillance  of  a  more 
severe  police — **  Cause  those  chiefs  to  be 
punished,"  said  he,  "who  from  Paris, 
from  La  Vendee,  from  Lisle,  from  Tou- 
louse, from  Marseilles,  and  from  Bour- 
deaux,  feed  the  hopes  of  the  court  of 
Ghen^  and  the  animosity  of  Europe, 
3Q 


which  they  have  determined  to  unite  in 
one  coalition.  Exclude  their  accomplices 
of  greatest  influence  from  public  functions. 
Watch  over  the  inferior  agents  with  more 
strictness,  and  you  will  have  produced 
the  double  effect  of  disconcerting  the 
foreign  enemy,  and  of  strengthening  the 
government  and  its  friends.  Had  this 
measure  been  adopted,  a  person  who  now 
hears  me,  and  who  well  understands  me, 
would  not  smile  at  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  and  Wellington  would  not  be 
marching  to  Paris."  A  burst  of  disappro- 
bation, which  even  the  presence  or  the 
emperor  could  not  repress,  followed  this 
insinuation;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
assembly  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
The  deliberations  continued  during  several 
hours,  but  the  assembly  broke  up  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Scattered  parties  of  the  fugitive  army 
began  now  to  arrive  from  the  north,  and 
though  shame  and  despair  lowered  on 
their  countenances,  they  still  vociferated 
with  unabated  enthusiasm  their  favourite 
shout  of  Five  VEmpereur  S  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  suburbs  began  to  be  agitated. 
Many  designs  against  the  independence  of 
the  chambers  were  attributed  to  the  fede- 
rates ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  deputa- 
tions had  been  sent  to  the  palace  or  the 
Ely  see,  to  demand  arms,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  repeat  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
had  disgraced  the  early  periods  of  the  revo- 
lution. Opposed  to  these  factions,  were 
the  constitutional  monarchists,  the  Bour- 
bon royalists,  and  the  federalist  republi- 
cans, who  all  united  to  effect  the  aodica- 
tion  of  Napoleon. 

The  imposing  attitude  assumed  by  the 
chambers  on  the  first  notice  of  the  public 
calamity,  was  steadfastly  maintained  in 
every  sta^  of  their  proceedings,  and  when 
the  deputies  assembled  in  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  they  eagerly  demanded  the  re- 
port of  the  imperial  committee.  This  re- 
port, when  read  by  General  Grenier,  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  treating  with  the  allies,  and 
of  supporting  at  the  same  time  the  negotia- 
tion, by  arraying  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  empire.  M.  Duchesne  considered 
the  report  as  unsatisfactory,  and  insisted 
that  the  chamber  had  but  one  step  to  take, 
which  was  to  prevail  upon  the  emperor, 
in  the  name  or  their  suffering  country,  to 
declare  his  abdication.  This  sentiment 
was  received  with  favour  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies ;  but  they  were  pre- 
vented from  submitting  the  proposition  to 
a  vote,  by  a  communication  from  the  pre- 
sident, who  informed  them  that  he  had 
just  received  an  assurance,  that  before 
three  o'clock  that  day  they  would  receive 
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from  the  emperor  a  message  which  woald 
accomplish  their  wishes.  General  Solig^ 
nac  demanded  that  a  commission  of  /iye 
members  should  wait  upon  his  majesty, 
and  declare  personally  the  urgency  of  his 
decision;  but  this  proposition  was  re- 
tracted upon  information  received  of  the 
forthcoming  message,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
protract  the  demand  one  hour  ;*  in  other 
words,  it  was  consented  that  Napoleon 
should  wear  the  crown  for  one  hour  longer, 
and  should  hare  the  opportunity  of  resign- 
ing that  which  would  otherwise  be 
snatched  from  him.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
the  sitting  adjourned,  but  was  resumed  at 
tweWe.  At  one  o'clock  the  Dukes  of 
Otranto  and  Vicenza,  the  Prince  of  Eck- 
muhl,  and  Count  Carnot,  were  introduced. 
The  president  then  arose,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  galleries,  said — *'I  am  about  to 
read  an  important  act,  which  is  com  muni- 
sated  to  me  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  I 
beg  to  remind  you  of  the  regulation  which 
foroids  all  signs  of  disapproval  or  appro- 
bation."   He  then  proceeded  thus : — 

DB0L4aATI0N  TO  THE  FrBNCH  PboPLB. 

*'  FasNCHMBN  !-~In  beginning  the  war  to  sustain 
the  national  independence,  I  reckoned  upon  the 
union  of  all  eflbrts  and  of  all  inclinrttions,  and 
upon  the  concurrence  of  all  the  nationHl  authori- 
tiee.  I  had  sufficient  (bundntion  in  hoping  for 
■ucceai,  and  I  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the 
potentate!  againat  me.  Circumstances  appear  to 
ne  to  be  changed.  I  ofier  myself  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  hate  of  the  enemies  of  France.  I  pray  that 
their  declarations  may  prove  sincere,  ana  that 
their  real  obiect  of  attack  has  been  myself  alone. 
Mjr  political  life  is  come  to  a  close,  and  I  pro> 
claim  my  too,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the 
Second,  Emperor  of  the  French.  Tne  present 
ministers  will  form  provisionally  a  conncil  of  go- 
vernment The  interest  which  T  feel  for  my  son 
indnres  me  to  invite  the  chambers  to  organize  a 
regency,  by  a  lav^  and  without  delay.  Unite  all 
of  you,  if  you  would  consult  the  public  safety, 
and  if  you  would  remain  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

(Signed)  •*  NAfOLBOnr." 

The  act  of  abdication  of  Napoleon  was 
received  with  respectful  silence.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  hesitated,  and,  taking 
counsel  of  his  courtiers,  he  appeared  at 
one  time  resolved  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  chambers.  But  that  danger  was 
now  past,  and  his  apparently  spontaneous 
resignation  was  hailed  with  inward  plea- 
sore  by  the  representatives,  whose  autnori- 
ty  it  confirmed.  They  who  had  been  the 
most  eager  in  the  cries  for  his  abdication 
or  forfeiture,  were  the  foremost  in  express- 
ing their  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  which 
Napoleon  had  made.  M.  de  La  Fayette 
proposed  that  his  person  and  interests 
should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  national   h'^nonr,  and  the  resblution 
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was  carried  by  acclammatioo.  M.  Depia 
pronounced  the  abdication  to  be  a  grand 
and  generous  act,  worthy  of  the  iiau<aal 
gratitude.  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d*Aji- 
sely,  in  an  eloquent  and  afiecttnff  speech, 
demanded,  not  as  a  minister,  whi^  he  was 
uo  longer,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  and 
a  representative  of  the  people,  some  ex- 
pression of  national  flnratitude  towards  the 
man  who  was  yesterday  at  the  head  of  the 
nation ;  whom  they  had  proclaimed  great; 
and  whom  posterity  woold  judge.  *'  Na- 
poleon," said  the  orator,  **wa8  invested 
by  the  people  with  sovereign  power.  He 
has  laid  it  aside  without  reserve,  withoot 
personal  consideration.  The  chambers 
should  become  the  interpreter  of  the  aeo- 
timents  which  are  due  to  him,  and  which 
the  nation  will  preserve  towards  him.  I 
propose  that  the  president  and  the  bureau 
shall  proceed  to  Napoleon,  to  express  to 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  with  which  it  accepts  the 
noble  sacrifice  which  he  has  made  for  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  Fianoe." 

This  motion  was  carried  unanimonsly, 
and  Lanjuinais,  the  president,  attended  by 
the  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  to  discharge  the  doty 
confided  to  them.  On  their  return  to  the 
chamber,  the  president  informed  the  as- 
sembly, that  his  majesty  had  replied  to 
their  message  by  testifying  the  most  touch- 
ing interest  for  the  French  nation,  and  his* 
most  lively  desire  to  see  it  secure  its  liber- 
ty, independence,  and  happiness ;  that  his 
majesty  had,  above  all,  insisted  opon  the 
motive  which  had  determined  his  abdica- 
tion, and  had  recommended  the  chamber 
not  to  forget,  that  he  transferred  the  right 
which  France  had  given  him  to  bis  son, 
whom  he  therefore  proclaimed  emperor. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  depatatioo 
to  the  palace,  the  chamber  had  resolved, 
that  there  should  be  named,  without  delay, 
a  commission  of  five  members,  of  which 
three  should  be  chosen  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  and  two  by  the  chamber 
of  peers,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
provisionally  the  functions  of  government; 
and  on  the  president  resuming  his  seat, 
the  deputies,  on  their  part,  conferred  this 
distinguished  office  on  Count  Carnot,  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  and  General  Gamier. 

The  deliberations  of  the  peers  on  this 
day  were  unusually  tumultuous.  They 
assembled  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  at 
their  meeting  Count  Carnot  read  the  act 
of  abdication,  which,  being  already  pretty 
generally  known,  excited  neither  surprise 
or  discussion.  The  count  then  gave  the 
details  of  the  minister  of  war,  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  array  of  the  north,  un- 
der Marshal  Soult,  which*  according  to 
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^e  report,  had  rallied  at  Rocroy  on  the 
SlOth,  and  was  in  free  communication  with 
Marahal  Grouchy,  whose  corpa  remained 
unbroken.  This  flattering  representation 
Afanhal  Ney  stigmatized  as  false.  **  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,'* 
said  he,  **  cannot  collect  sixty  thousand 
men.  That  number  cannot  be  brought 
together  on  the  northern  frontier ;  Marsnal 
Grouchy,  for  his  f>aft,  has  been  able  only 
to  rally  soTen  or  eig^t  thousand  men.  The 
Huke  of  Dalmatia  has  not  been  able  to 
make  any  stand  at  Rocroy.  You  have  no 
other  means  of  saring  your  country,  but 
by  negotiation."  A  warm  altercation  en- 
sued, which  ended  by  Marshd  Ney  posi- 
UtoIt  asserting  that  forty  thousand  men 
o<Nild  not  be  brought  togettier  by  Grouchy, 
at  any  point,  or  by  any  means. 

The  nouse  now  adjourned  till  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  and  at  their  reassembling, 
the  president  informed  the  peers,  that  be 
had,  in  the  interral,  waited  on  the  em- 
{>eror  with  their  acceptance  of  his  abdica- 
tion, and  that  his  majesty  had  answered, 
that  he  received  with  pleasure  their  senti- 
ments; but  had  added: — *' I  repeat  that 
which  I  have  said  to  the  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives—I have  abdicated  only  for 
my  son."  Prince  Lucien,  in  an  animated 
speech,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  the 
ehief  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  never 
dies,  exclaimed — *^Vempereur  est  mor/, 
wVe  Ptmptreur .'"  **  The  emperor  is  dead, 
liYeithe  emperor!"  ^^ Vempereur  a  abdi» 
que,  mte  Pempertur  /"  *»  The  emperor  has 
abdicated,  live  the  emperor!"  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Napoleon  U.  of  which  at  the  moment  he 
save  the  first  example.  Count  Labedoyere 
demanded  of  the  peers  to  proclaim  Napo- 
leon II.,  otherwise  the  abdication,  which 
was  conditional,  would  be  null  and  void, 
and  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his  faith- 
ful soldiers,  would  draw  his  sword  to  as- 
sert his  rights.  **  He  may,"  continued  the 
count,  **  be  abandoned  by  some  base  gene- 
rals who  have  already  betrayed  him ;  but 
if  we  declare  Aat  every  Frenchman,  who 
quits  his  standard,  shall  be  covered  with 
infamy,  bis  house  rased,  and  his  family 
proscribed,  we  shall  then  hear  no  more  of 
traitors — no  more  of  those  maneuvres  which 
have  occasioned  our  late  catastrophes,  of 
which  some  of  the  authore,  perhaps,  have 
seats  in  this  assembly."  A  cry  of  order 
interrupted  the  orator.  "  Listen  to  me," 
he  exclaimed.  **1  will  not  listen  to  you," 
said  Count  Valence,  **  retract  what  you 
have  said." — ^**  Young  man,"  said  Marahal 
Massena,  **you  forget  yourself— you  are 
not  at  the  Carps  de  Gordie."  After  much 
similar  discussion.  Count  Decree,  raising 
his  voice,  inquired—-*^  Is  this  the  moment 


to  occupy  yourselves  about  individuals  1 
Let  our  country  be  the  firat  consideration 
—it  is  in  danger ;  let  us  not  lose  a  moment 
in  taking  the  measures  which  its  safety 
requires.  I  demand  the  close  of  this  dis-  * 
cussion."  This  appeal  prevailed.  Tlie 
president  put  the  question,  which  was 
carried,  and  the  further  consideration  of 
Prince  Lucien*s  oroposal  regarding  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon  II.  was  defer- 
red until  the  next  day.  The  chamber  then 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  two  membera 
to  fill  up  the  commission  for  exercising 
provisionally  the  functions  of  government, 
when  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  and  Baron 
Qttinette,  were  elected  by  large  majorities. 
On  the  23d,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
met  about  eleven  o*clock,  and  afler  dis- 
posing of  the  ordera  of  the  day,  M.  Be- 
renger  proposed,  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
compared  Napoleon  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Titus,  that  the  commission  of  govern- 
ment appointed  on  the  preceding  day 
should  be  declared  collectively  responsible. 
M.  Defermon,  immediately  ascending  the 
tribune,  said-— **  That  the  provision^  go- 
vernment should  be  responsible  to  the  na- 
tion, cannot  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  b 
whose  name  does  this  government  acti 
Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  acknowledge  an 
emperor  of  the  French  1  Have  we  nqt  an 
emperor  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  11.  Y 
(Yes!  yes!  exclaimed  the  greater  part 
of  the  assembly.)  Do  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  wait  for  Louis  XVlII.  1"  The 
whole  chamber  here  rose,  held  up  their 
hats,  and  exclaimed — '*  No,  no ;  Five  Vem- 
ptreur  P^  with  a  general  emotion,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  note  in  Htk^procesverbaL 
M.  Boiilay  de  la  Meurthe  next  presented 
himself,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
making  some  explicit  declaration  of  the 
succession  of  Napoleon  II.  M.  RegnauU 
said — '*  Without  some  ostensible  and  posi- 
tive name,  the  army  will  not  know  whom 
it  obeys,  under  what  coloure  it  fights,  and 
for  whom  it  sheds  its  blood.  In  whose 
name,  shall  our  negotiatora  speak  ?"  **  In 
the  name  of  the  nation,"  exclaimed  many 
voices.  M.  Dupin  objected  resolutely  to 
the  choice  of  an  infant,  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  what  his  father  had  failed 
to  accomplish.  **  What,"  said  he,  **  have 
we  to  oppose  to  the  efforts  of  our  enemies  t 
— the  nation.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, we  shall  fight,  that  we  shall  nego- 
tiate. From  the  nation,  we  must  await  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign :  the  nation  precedes 
every  government,  and  survives  them  all." 
To  these  observations,  a  member  sarcas- 
tically inquired — "Why  do  you  not  pro- 
pose a  repnblic  1"  M.  Dupln,  whose  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  general  tumult  that 
ensued,  showed  by  his  action  that  he  re- 
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pelled  this  inflinuation,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  during  these  days  of  agita- 
tion and  division,  no  one  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  nor  indeed 
did  any  one  declare  in  favou^  of  any  other 
government  than  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
M.  Manuel  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  question  of  the  succession,  and  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  speech  exhibited  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  France.  As  to  a  republican  party,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  think  it  exists,  either 
among  the  inexperienced,  or  among  those 
whose  jud^ents  time  and  experience  had 
matured.  The  Orleans  party  united  the 
opinions  of  many,  because  they  seemed  to 
admit  more  chances  for  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  under  the  ffua- 
rantee  of  the  principles  and  the  men  of  the 
reYolution,  but  the  discussion  of  their  pre- 
tensions seemed  to  him  idle  in  the  extreme. 
Of  the  royalist  party,  be  said — I  hasten  to 
repel  the  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  said  in  this  place ;  for 
although  there  may  be  among  us  some 
shades  of  opinion,  tiiere  is  but  one  wish, 
but  one  sentiment,  with  regard  to  the  end, 
and  the  means  of  this  party,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  lot  it  would  reserve  to  France. 
Would  you  suffer  each  of  these  parties  to 
flatter  itself  that  your  secret  intention  is  to 
labour  for  it  1  Would  jou  desire,  that  in 
order  to  &c  your  decision,  the  different 
parties  should  raise  each  his  standard  and 
collect  his  adherents  T  What  would  then 
become  of  the  safety  of  the  country  1  Since 
this  discussion  has  been  opened,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, it  is  urgent  for  us  to  recogrnise 
Napoleon  II. ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
fit  that  France  should  know  the  motives 
which  influenced  us  in  the  nomination  of 
the  executive  commission,  and  that,  in 
composing  it  of  wise  and  upright  men,  we 
intended  to  form  a  council  of  regency. 
This  discussion  has  sufficientiy  made 
known  our  firm  resolution  to  do  every 
thinsr  henceforth  for  France,  and  not  for  a 
family.  If  the  foreign  powers  refuse  to 
acknowledge  Napoleon  IL,  there  will  still 
be  time  to  come  to  a  determination,  and 
no  one  will  balance  between  one  individual 
and  twenty  millions  of  men.  I  move  that 
we  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

I.—*' That  Napoleon  II.  ii  beoome  emperor  of 
the  Fiench  by  the  actof  abdication  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  t^  the  power  of  the  oonttilution  of  the 
empire. 

Tl.— That  the  two  chamben  deeired  and  meant 
by  their  decree  of  yesterday,  in  nominating  a  com- 
minion  of  provinonal  government,  to  aatnre  to  the 
nation  the  guarantees  neceoary  under  the  present 
extraordinary  circumstances  fur  their  liberty  and 
repose,  by  means  of  an  adminiatration  possessed  of 
■11  the  confidence  of  the  people.** 


When  the  president  read  this  declaxation 
and  put  the  question,  the  whole  assembly, 
without  one  exception,  rose  spontaneously ; 
and  when  he  said,  **the  propoeition  is 
adopted,''  cries  of  Vive  VEmpertur  !  bont 
from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  were  reite- 
rated from  the  galleries.  But  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  commission  of  govern* 
ment  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Napoleon  II.,  the  house  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day ;  several  voices  crying.  ^^  no 
more  oaths,"  as  if  enough  had  already  been 
broken,  and  as  if  those  now  proposed  might 
speedily  share  the  same  fate. 

The  new  government  hastened  to  assume 
its  functions ;  and .  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  learned  that 
the  commission  had  choaen  for  their  presi- 
dent tiie  Duke  of  Otranto.  Marahal  Mas- 
sena  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  gnard  of  Paris,  Connt  Andreossy 
commander  of  the  first  military  division,  and 
Count  Drouet  of  the  imperial  guard.  Baron 
Bignon  was  chosen  minister  provisionally 
for  foreign  affairs,  Connt  Camot  of  the  in- 
terior, and  Count  Peletde  la  Lozereof  the 
police.  The  first  public  act  of  the  provision- 
al government  was  the  publication  of  a  pro- 
clamation, dated  the  S4th,  by  which  the  na- 
tion was  informed  that  a  great  sacrifice  had 
become  necessary,  and  that  that  sacrifice  was 
already  made-^Nanoleon  had  abdicated  the 
imperial  power,  ana  his  son  was  proclaimed 
in  nis  stead.  The  new  constitution,  which 
possessed  as  yet  only  good  principles,  was. 
It  was  said,  about  to  undergo  its  practical 
application,  and  even  those  principles  were 
to  be  purified  and  extended.  There  no 
longer  existed  powers  jealous  of  each  other. 
The  space  was  free  to  the  enlightened  pa- 
triotism of  the  representatives,  and  the 
peers  felt,  thought,  and  voted  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  public  will.  •  Plenipo* 
tentiaries  had  departed,  in  order  to  treat, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  peace 
which  they  had  promised  on  one  condition, 
which  was  now  fulfilled.  The  whole 
world,  like  the  people  of  France,  would  be 
attentive  to  their  reply ;  and  their  answer 
would  show  whether  justice  and  promises 
were  still  held  sacred.  In  conclusion,  the 
French  nation  was  conjured  to  be  united, 
and  reminded  that  the  experience  of  all  afres 
had  proved,  that  an  intrepid  people,  com- 
bating for  justice  and  liberty,  conid  not  be 
vanouished. 

Tne  commissionera  sent  to  treat  with 
the  allies,  were  M.  de  La  Fayette,  GenenI 
Sebastiani,  M.  d*Argenson,  M.  Laforeatand 
Count  de  Pontecoulant,  attended  by  M.  de 
Constant  as  secretary ;  and  on  theeveniiitr 
of  the  24th  they  left  Paris  to  repair  to  ili«> 
head-quarters  of  the  allies.    On  the  same 
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day,  the  groTeraxnent,  upon  the  resolation 
of  the  chambers,  that  all  Frenchmen  were 
called  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  de- 
creed, that  the  remainder  of  the  conecripts 
of  1815,  and  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs 
of  the  moveable  national  guards,  should  be 
completed  in  all  the  garrisons.  The  house 
this  day  heard  an  important  communication 
from  General  Lamarqne,  dated  the  20th  of 
June,  announcing  distinguished  successes 
in  La  Vendee,  and  the  demand  oT  an  armi- 
stice from  M.  Augustus  Laroehe  Jacquelin, 
the  royalist  chief,  which  General  Lamarijue 
hoped  would  end  in  the  general  pacification 
of  the  pountry. 

By  a  decree  of  the  24th,  Marshal  Da- 
Toust,  minister  of  war,  was  ordered  to  take 
BTery  measure  relative  to  the  defence  of 
Paris ;  and  the  seal  of  the  war  department 
was,  ad  interim^  intrusted  to  his  secretary. 
Baron  Marchant.  Another  decree  of  the 
following  day  ordered  all  soldiers  absent 
from  their  regiments  to  join  the  nearest 
corps,  or  to  repair  to  Paris;  and  on  the 
27th,  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  chambers, 
enabling  the  state  to  borrow  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs,  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  and  arrears  of  the  military  and 
other  establishments. 

On  the  85th,  a  communication  was  read 
from  the  commission  of  government  to  the 
chambers,  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
army,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  Marshal 
Grouchy  had  arrived  at  Rocroy,  with 
twenty  thousand  infantry,  six  thousand 
cavalry,  and  a  correspondinor  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  Marshal  Soult  ^as  makinflr 
every  effort  to  nl\y  the  army.  It  was  add- 
ed, however,  that  in  three  days  from  the 
19th,  the  allies  would  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Laon.  The  armies  of  the  east 
and  of  the  south  were  stated  to  be  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory position.  The  day  following, 
the  government  transmitted  to  the  cham- 
bers a  bulletin  tending  to  confirm  the  fa- 
vourable accounts  from  the  army;  and  on 
the  same  day,  a  proclamation,  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, was  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris, 
anoouncing,  that  **the  decrees  and  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  and  tribunals,  and  the 
acu  of  the  notaries,  shall  provisionally  be 
entitled — In  the  name  of  thtpeopUJ*^ — ^'rhus 
Napoleon  XL  after  an  equivocal  reUrn  of 
three  days,  was  replaced  by  the  French 
people,  and  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  who  was 
in  reality  the  head  of  the  g-oyemment,  had 
ilisembarrassed  himself  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  allies  from  even  the  mention 
of  the  fallen  dynasty. 

The  abdication  of  Napoleon  had  excited 
a  violent  emotion  in  the  metropolis.  The 
military  and  the  federates  clung  to  the  hope 
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that  affaire  had  not  come  to  such  an  extre- 
mity as  to  call  tor  the  sacrifice  of  the  im- 
perfal  authority,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  a  plot  was  discovered  to  seize  the 
military  depots,  to  march  to  the  Hotel 
Elysee,  and  to  reseat  the  emperor  on  his 
throne.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  frustrated  this  design,  and  under 
his  direction,  two  hundred  of  the  rinff-lead- 
ers  of  the  sedition  were  seized  by  the  nar 
tional  guard  of  Paris,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  security.  Napoleon,  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  identified  himself 
with  this  plot,  still  lingered  at  the  Elysee, 
and  on  the  advance  of  the  allies  demanded 
to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
and  to  march  as  their  general,*  bat  the 
proposal  could  not  be  entertained.  Nine 
hundred  thousand  bayonets  had  already 
penetrated  the  French  territory  on  all 
sides,  and  the  ffoyemment  had  not  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms.*  The 
retreat  of  the  army  was  therefore  resolved 
on,  and  Nauoleon  was  inyited  first  to  quit 
Paris  for  Malmaison,  and  afterwards  to 
take  his  departure  thence  to  the  United 
States.  Findinff  himself  deserted  by  vic- 
tory, stripped  of  his  imperial  power,  and 
urged  to  quit  his  country  by  those  who 
hatd  so  lately  obeyed  his  commands,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  exercised  the 
convenient  privilege  of  ancient  heroism, 
and  this  thought  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind ;  but  in  a  conversation  held  with 
Count  Labedoyere  at  Malmaison,  on  the 
subject  of  suicide,  he  ma^animously  ob- 
served— that  whatever  miffht  happen,  he 
would  not  anticipate  his  fate  one  hour : 
his  words  were,  Qudque  ehost  qui  ar- 
rive, je  n'awmeerai  poi  la  deatinee  d*une 
heure. 

On  the  25th,  Napoleon  applied  to  the 
provisional  government  for  two  frigates  to 
convey  himself  and  his  suite  to  America, 
which  were  immediately  granted,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellingrton,  by  Count  Big- 
non,  minister  ad  interim  for  foreiffn  affairs, 
requestinjr  that  the  emperor  might  be  fur- 
nished with  passports  for  his  yoyage.  To 
this  application,  the  duke  replied  that  he 
had  no  authority  from  his  goyemment  to 
grant  the  required  passports ;  and  without 
authority  he  did  not  cnoose  to  act  in  an 
affair  of  such  moment.  The  unfavourable 
nature  of  this  reply  did  not  prevent  Napo- 
leon from  entering  upon  his  proposed 
journey,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th,  he  quitted  Malmaison  for 
Rochefort,  uttering  his  wishes  for  the  estab- 


•  Latter  of  th«  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  Dake  of 
WelliiigtOD,  dated  Dretden.  JaDuary  1, 1816. 
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lishmeot  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
France.* 

After  the  battle  o\  Waterloo,  the  fogi- 
tire  army  continued  for  several  days  its 
disastrous  retreat.  At  Mezieres,  where 
Marshal  Soult  first  endeavoured  to  rally 
the  broken  reg;iments,  not  more  than  four 
thousand  men  oonld  be  collected ;  but 
under  the  walls  of  Laon  his  efforts  to  re- 
call the  troops  to  their  sttiodard  were  more 
successful ;  and  when,  at  length,  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  who  had  retained  the  prin- 
eipal  part  of  his  artillery,  had  formed  a 
junction  with  Soult's  corps,  their  united 
« force  amounted  to  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men. 

In  the  mean  time.  Marshal  Bluoher  af- 
forded the  enemy  no  respite.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle,  the  Prussian  army  crossed 
the  Sambre,  and  penetrated  into  France 
by  Beaamontt  rhence,  they  advanced 
to  Avesnee,  and  having  carrieid  that  fort- 
ress by  escalade,  captured  forty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  country  through  which  the 
invading  army  advanced,  suffered  consi- 
derably from  the  Prussians,  who  seemed 
determined  to  avenge  the  horrible  devasta- 
tions committed  in  their  own  country  in 
former  campaignSi  Even  the  veteran 
field-marshal  had  drunk  deeply  of  that 
spirit  of  vindictive  animositv  which  actn- 
ated  the  hostile  nations,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Major-general  Dobschutz,  he  directs  that 
the  ganison  of  Avesnes  shall  be  marched 
to  Colore,  that  the  soldiers  shall  be  '*  em- 
ployed m  working  in  the  fortifications,  and 
that  all  the  prisoners  shall  be  treated  with 
the  necessary  severity.'^  On  the  24th, 
Marshal  Blucher  took  possession  of  St. 
Quintin,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  enemy;  and  the  Prussians,  flushed 
with  victory,  pursued  their  rapid  march 
on  Paris.  At  Villers  Coterets,  on  the 
28th,  the  van-guard  was  attacked,  but  the 
main  body  of  uie  troops  coming  up  during 
the  engagement,  the  French  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  and 
one  thousapd  prisoners. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remained  at 
Waterloo  on  the  19th,  to  provide  for  the 
wounded,  and  to  re-organtze  his  army  for 
future  operations.  On  the  20th,  the  Bri- 
tish army,  with  the  auxiliary  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke,  were  put  in  mo- 


^  Letter  from  General  Connt  Becker  to  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  dated  Mmlmaiaont  June  29. 

t  The  forcea  of  the  allied  armies  whidi  were 
on  their  march  into  France,  at  this  period,  have 
been  estimated  as  follows :— Russians,  225,000; 
Austrians,  250.000;  Prussians,  150,000;  British, 
Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  100.000 ;  Saions.  15,000 ; 
Bavarians,  40.000 ;  Wirterobeigen.  18,000 ;  con- 
Ungeotsof  the  German  princes,  30,000;  maMbg 
a  grand  total  of  822/)00  men. 
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tton,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  they  ar- 
rived at  Binche,  at  which  place  the  follow- 
ing regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
conduct  of  the  army  were  issued :— 

■'Order  of  thk  Day,  June  SOlh,  181& 
**  Ai  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  French  ter 
ritory,  the  troops  of  the  natiana  which  ara  at 
preaent  under  the  command  of  Field^imnhal  dtt 
Duke  of  Wellington  are  deaired  to  reooUect  thsi 
their  respective  sovereigns  are  the  alliea  of  his 
majesty  the  King  of  ranee,  and  that  Fraoct 
therefore  ought  to  be  treated  aa  a  friendly  ooan> 
trv.  It  ia  then  required  that  nothing  ahoold  bt 
taken,  either  by  the  officers  or  soldiefa,  lor  whick 
payment  is  not  made.  The  commisBaries  of  the 
army  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops  ia 
the  usual  manner,  and  it  is  not  permitted,  either 
to  officers  or  soldiers,  to  extort  cooiribaiieiia.  Hie 
oommissarieB  will  be  authorised  either  by  the 
manhal  or  by  the  |^enesala  who  command  ifas 
troops  of  the  respective  nations,  in  caeea  iftheie 
their  provisions  are  not  supplied  by  an  Englirik 
commissary,  to  make  the  proper  reqoisitioDs^  fat 
which  regular  receipts  will  be  given ;  and  it 
must  be  strictly  understood,  that  they  wUl  then- 
selves  be  held  reaponaible  for  whatever  diev  ob> 
tain  in  the  way  of  requisition  from  the  inoaht 
tants  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  would  be  esteemed  aceoantable  Cir  pu^ 
ohasea  made  for  their  own  goveimnaat  in  the  s»- 
veral  dominions  to  which  they  belong. 

(Signed)        «  J.  Watkr8,  A.  A.  G.** 

The  Prussian  and  English  anniee  ad- 
vanced in  nearly  parallel  lines  towaida  the 
capital  of  France,  but  the  country  presents 
ed  to  each  a  strangely  different  appesr- 
ance.  The  Prussians  found  only  depopu- 
lated and  deserted  villages.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  bad  fled  into  the  woods,  and 
the  soldiers  were  often  compelled  to  break 
open  the  secret  recesses  in  which  the  pro- 
visions and  property  of  the  fueitivee  were 
concealed ;  and  it  too  freiiiientfy  happened 
that  the  hamlet  which  had  afforded  shelter 
to  the  troops  during  the  night,  was  early 
on  the  following  morning  enveloped  in 
flames. 

After  the  British,  who  took  the  diieetioQ 
of  Bavay,  had  advanced  a  few  stages  into 
France,  the  report  of  their  moderation  and 
good  conduct  preceded  them,  and  the  in- 
habitants tranquilly  awaited  their  approach. 
Every  accommodation  in  their  power  was 
eagerly  produced,  and  they  often  refnsed 
the  recompense,  which  the  soldiers,  faith- 
ful to  the  orders  of  their  chief,  uniformly 
offered.  In  this  glorious  campaign,  it  will 
be  recorded  to  the  honour  or  the  British 
nation,  that  they  twice  conquered  their 
enemy — first,  by  their  valour  on  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  aq,d  afterwards,  by  their  un- 
exampled forbearance  and  generoeitj  dar- 
ing their  march  to  Paris.  If  the  tonner 
was  the  more  splendid,  the  latter  was  the 
more  honourable  victory. 

From  Bavay,  the  Duke  of  Wellinfftoo 
advanced  to  Gateau  Cambresis,  from 
whence  he  despatched  a   corps   to   the 
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right  to  take  Cambniy.  The  command  of 
these  troops  was  intnisted  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Charles  CoMlle,  who,  on  the 
24  th,  attacked  the  town  by  escalade,  at 
four  different  points,  in  every  one  of  which 
the  efforts  of  the  British  troops  were  crown* 
ed  with  complete  success.  The  town  beinff 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  the  citadd 
not  showing  itself  disposed  to  offer  any 
serious  opposition,  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched by  the  British  commander  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  who,  on  the  d2d,  had  quitted 
Ghent,  on  his  route  to  Paris,  urging  him 
to  repair  to  Cambray,  and  proposing  to 
confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  summoninff 
and  taking  the  place.  The  summons  of 
the  citadel,  by  a  French  officer,  in  the 
name  of  the  kmg,  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  Cambray  surrendered  in  the  course  of 
the  day  by  capitulation. 

The  entrance  of  the  king  into  Cambray, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th,  was  attended 
bv  acclamations  as  loud,  and  no  doubt  as 
sincere,  as  those  which  the  inhabitants  had 
a  fortnight  before  bestowed  upon  a  division 
of  Napoleon's  troops,  on  their  march 
through  that  place  to  the  army.  The 
French  monarch,  on  his  advance  towards 
his  capital,  was  advised  to  issue  two  pro- 
clamations indicative  of  his  future  inten- 
tions, and  in  which,  while  he  held  out  the 
promise  of  clemency  to  his  misled  sub- 
jects, he  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  against  **  the  instigators  and  authors 
of  a  treason  of  which  the  annals  of  the 
world  present  no  example.*'* 

White  the  allied  armies  continued  to 
advance  upon  Paris,  the  French  legisla- 


•  Paoclamation  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Loon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 

and  Navarre,— To  all  our  faiiliful   ■ubjertt, 

health. 

At  the  time  when  the  moet  cruel  of  enterprises, 
seconded  by  the  most  inconceivable  defection, 
compelled  us  to  quit  momentarily  our  kingdom, 
we  mibrmed  you  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
voa,  unless  you  hastened  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
a  tyrannical  usurper.  We  were  not  willing  to 
unite  our  arms,  nor  those  of  our  fiunily,  to  th^n- 
struroents  which  Providence  has  employee  to 
Danish  treason.  But  now  that  tlie  powerful  eA 
ibrts  of  our  allieq  have  dissipated  the  satellites  of 
the  tyiwit,  we  hasten  to  re-enter  our  states,  there  to 
re-establish  the  constitution  which  he  have  given 
to  France ;  to  renair.  by  all  means  in  our  power, 
the  evils  of  revolt,  ana  of  the  war,  its  necessary 
consequences;  to  reward  the  good,  and  to  put  in 
eiecution  the  existing  laws  against  the  guilty  ;  in 
short,  lo  call  round  our  paternal  throne  the  im« 
mense  majority  of  Frenchmen,  whose  fidelity, 
courage,  and  devotedness,  have  brought  such 
pleasing  consolations  to  our  heart. 

Given  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  25th  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1816,  and  our  reign  the  90lh. 
(Signed)  Louis. 

TbeNfinisterof  War,       Dukk  of  Fbltsk. 

[The  second  proclamation,  issued  throe  days 
afterwards,  is  of  the  same  tenor] 


tore  was  occupied  in  preparingf  a  civil 
compact  or  bill  of  rights,  to  be  signed  by 
the  prince  that  might  be  called  to  reign 
over  them;  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment left  no  effort  untried  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  invading  armies,  by  setting 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace.  With  this 
view  the  Duke  of  Otranto  despatched  a 
memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ez- 
planatorr  of  the  intention  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  lamenting  the  hostility  between 
France  and  England.*  To  this  document, 
the  duke  returned  no  reply.  The  resolu- 
tion was  already  taken  by  tiie  allied 
courts,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  |>eace  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  French  capital,  and  to 
restore  Louis  to  the  throne,  unfettered  by 
conditions  which  might  abridge  his  prero- 
gatives, or  restrain  the  exercise  of  his 
power. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
for  peace,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Blucher  on  the  25th,  and  request- 
ed a  suspension  of  arms,  on  the  cpround 
that  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  government  of  France,  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  re- 
moved the  obstacles  to  peace.  To  the 
application  for  an  armistice,  the  Prussian 
field-marshal  gave  a  peremptory  refusal ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  much  altercation 
and  recrimination,  that  passports  were 
granted  to  the  French  plenipotentiaries  to 


^MkhORIAL    from   the    DuKI    of    OrRANTO 
TO  THE  DUKK  OF  WkLLINOTON. 

Pari#,Jvii«S7, 1815. 
'*  Mt  Loan,— You  have  just  added  to  the 
glory  of  your  name,  by  new  victories  over  the 
French.  It  is  you  especially  who  can  appreciate 
the  French  nation.  In  the  council  of  sovereigns, 
united  to  fix  the  destinies  of  Europe,  your  idu- 
ence  and  jrour  credit  cannot  be  less  than  your 
glory.  Your  law  of  nations  haa  always  been  jus- 
tice, and  your  conscience  has  ever  been  the  guide 
of  your  policy.  The  French  nation  wishes  to  live 
under  a  monarch,  but  it  wishes  that  that  monarch 
should  live  under  the  empire  of  the  laws.  The  re- 
public made  ui  acquainted  with  the  extreme  of 
liberty ;  the  empire  with  the  extreme  ofdeapolisn. 
Our  wish  now  (and  it  is  immoveable)  is  to  keep 
at  an  equal  distance  fioro  both  those  extremea. 
All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  England.  We  do  not 
claim  to  bemore  free  than  she,  we  do  not  wish  to 
he  less.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  are 
inceesantly  employed  oo  a  civil  ooinpact,  of  which 
the  component  powers,  separated  but  not  divided, 
nil  contribute  by  their  reciprocal  action  to  harmo- 
ny and  unity.  From  the  moment  this  compact 
is  signed  by  ihe  prince  called  to  reign  over  us.  Ihe 
sovereign  shall  receive  Ihe  sceptre  and  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  nation.  In  the  existing  * 
state  of  Europe,  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  is 
hostility  between  France  ana  England.  No  man, 
my  lord,  has  it  more  in  his  power  than  yourself  to 
replace  Eoio|ie  under  a  better  influence,  and 
in  a  finer  position.  Accept,  my  lord,  the  aaau- 
ranoe  of  my  highest  eonaideration. 

Tmt  Dumt  or  OntAirro, 
Prsiident  of  the  Government 


leofmy 

(Signed) 
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proceed  to  Haffuenau,  in  thd  department 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  at  which  place  the 
coalesced  sovereigns  had  now  arrived. 
The  conferences  were  conducted  hy  Count 
Walmoden,  for  Austria;  Count  Capo 
d*Istria,  for  Russia;  and  General  Knese- 
heck,  for  Prussia.  Lord  Stewart,  though 
not  invested  with  any  direct  powers,  at- 
tended also,  by  invitation,  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  took  a  venr  prominent  part 
in  the  discussions.  The  conferences, 
which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  were 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  diplomatic 
etiquette,  but  the  French  commissioners 
received  no  definite  answer  to  their  appli- 
cations. They  were,  indeed,  informed, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  control  France  in  the  choice 
of  her  government,*  but  it  was  added, 
that  no  negotiations  could  be  entered  into, 
except  in  concert  with  England,  whose 
minister  had  not  arrived,  f  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  their  return  were  accompanied 
by  two  Prussian  officers,  and  the  road  they 
were  obliged  to  take  was  so  circuitous 
that  they  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  July. 

The  steady  march  of  the  allied  armies 
brought  them  on  the  29th  of  June  under 
the  walls  of  Paris.  During  their  adyance 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Napoleon  before  his  departure 
for  Flanders,  were  hastily  completed,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
under  Soult  and  Grouchy,  had  arrived  in 
the  capital,  where  they  were,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  joined  by  the  troops 
under  Vandamme.  In  the  midst  of  tne 
military  preparations  with  which  they  were 
menaced,  neither  the  government  nor  the 
people  betrayed  any  indications  of  dismay. 
Although  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  was 
heard  at  a  distance,  and  every  hour  con- 
tinued to  approach  nearer  the  city,  not  a 
single  voice  was  heard,  either  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  peers,  or  of  the  representatives, 
to  plead  for  submission ;  and  even  in  the 
streets  and  promenades,  though  much 
levity  and  indifference  were  betrayed,  no 
one  uttered  a  wish  for  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.    The  army,  feeling  still  more 


*  M.  Ifl  Comte  de  Pontecoulant*i  oommunica- 
tkm,  08  reported  to  the  chamber  of  deputiee. 
July  5. 

t  In  the  Imperial  Gaiette  of  the  lOth  of  July,  it 
ia  Blated,  that  a  poeitive  demand  was  made  to 
deliver  up  Napoleon  into  the  power  of  the  alliea. 
To  tbia  demand.  General  La  Fayette  ta  reported 
to  have  answered,  that  the  fwraon  of  the  ez-em- 
peivr  was  under  the  protection  of  the  national 
gratitude  and  honour,  and  that  when  a  propoaal 
was  made  to  the  French  people  to  oommtt  an  act 
of  unexampled  treachery,  he  did  not  expect  that 
the  prisoner  of  Olmutz  would  be  selected  as  the 
fit  medium  for  its  execution. 


strongly  than  either  the  people  or  thd 
deputies  an  aversion  towards  the  reston 
tion  of  the  kin^,  put  forth  an  address  to 
the  representatives  of  France,  in  which 
they  expressed  the  most  entire  dcTotioa  to 
the  national  cause,  and  their  readiness  to 
die  in  its  defence.* 

Addresses  equally  energetic*  thoogh  less 
hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  were  leeeived 
from  the  national  guard,  from  the  federates, 
and  from  all  the  constituted  aathorities. 
Every  description  of  people  seemed  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  and  the  ratj 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  uni- 
versal and  determined  resistanee  against 
the  allies  of  a  monarch,  to  whom  some 
of  them  wished  success,  and  to  whom  they 
were  all  convinced  they  must  soon  bow  as 
a  master. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  allied  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  crossed 
the  Oise  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  on  the 
1st  of  July  the  whole  of  the  British  army 
took  up  a  position  with  the  right  on  the 
heights  of  Koohebour?,  and  the  left  upon 
the  Bois  de  Bondy.  On  the  30th  Marsha] 
Blucher  attacked  the  village  of  Aubervil- 
liers,  where  a  severe  engagement  toak 
place  between  the  Prussians  and  the 
French,  the  latter  of  whom  had  rallied  a 


*  Addrbsb  raoH  the  Aamr. 
RipaisENTATivKs  OF  Tin  TEonM*.  We  aie  in 
the  presence  of  our  enemies.  We  swear  beSdn 
you  and  the  world,  to  defend,  to  oar  last  braatb. 
the  cause  of  our  independence  and  the  natioiial 
honour. 

It  is  wished  to  impose  the  Bonrbons  upon  us. 
and  these  princes  are  rejected  by  an  imneoae 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  If  their  return  ooofd  be 
subscribed  to,  recollect,  representatives !  that  yon 
would  sign  the  annihilation  of  the  army,  which 
for  twent)ryearB  has  been  the  paUadium  or  Frendi 
honour.  There  are  in  war,  especially  when  it 
has  been  long  conducted,  successes  ana  reveises. 
In  our  successes,  we  have  been  seen  great  sai 
generous.  If  it  be  wished  to  humble  us  in  ow 
reverses,  we  shall  know  how  to  die. 

llie  Bourbons  present  no  Kuaiantee  to  the  na 
tion.  We  received  them  with  aeniiBeiiti  of  dit 
most  generous  confidence,  we  Ibrgoi  all  the  cala- 
mities they  had  caused  us  in  their  imge  to  deprivs 
us  of  our  most  sacred  rights.  Well !  what  retvio 
did  they  make  for  this  confidence T  They  treaied 
us  as  rebels  and  vanquished.  RepresentatirsB 
these  reflections  are  terrible,  becaose  they  are 
true.  Ineiorable  history  will  one  day  relats 
what  the  Bourbons  have  done  to  replare  tbeah 
selves  on  the  throne  of  France ;  it  will  alao  tell 
the  conduct  of  the  army,  of  that  army  cssuutiafly  * 
national,  and  posterity  wilt  Judge  which  best  de- 
served the  esteem  of  the  world.  (Signed) 
The  Masshal  PaiircK  of  £cbmcbl,  Bfisp- 

ter  at  War. 
Count  Pajol,  commanding  the  Pint  Gona 

of  Cavalry. 
Count  o'Eslon,  oommandinf;  the  riaht  Wlof 
Count  Vanoaiimi,  General-m-chiar; 

And  fifteen  other  Genenk 
Ctm^  01  VUem,  Jum  30C*. 
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foroe  for  the  defence  of  the  eapita),  arooUDt* 
in^  u>  upwards  of  serenty  thoasand  men, 
of  w^hom  fourteen  thoasand  were  of  the 
old     guard.*    TIub    village,  which   was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  at  last 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 
The    obstinacy  with  which  Aubervilliere 
bad  been  defended  showed  the  danger  of 
attacking  Paris  on  the  side  of  Montmartre 
and  Belleville,  both  of  which  were  strongly 
fortified,  and  could  not  have  been  earned 
without    immense    loss.     The    Prttssian 
oommander  reserved  therefore  to  file  off  to 
the  ri^ht,and  crossing  the  Seine  at  St. 
Germain,  he  took  up  a  position  to  the 
souths  with  his  right  at  Plessis  Pique,  his 
left  at  S%*  Cleud,  and  the  reserve  at  Ver- 
sailles.   At  this  point,  the  nound  was 
more    obstinately  contested  £an  on  the 
north  of  Paris ;  and  the  town  of  Versailles 
waa   the  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary 
combat.    Several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  2d  of  Jnlv,  the  city  was  alternately  in 
the  power  of  the  Prussians  and   of  the 
French ;  but  the  determined  valour  and 
superior    numbers  of  the    troops    under 
General  Ziethen  sumonnted  every  obsta- 
cle, and  th^  succeeded  finally  in  establish- 
ing themselves  on  the  heights  of  Meudon, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Issy.    While  these 
events  were  takm^  place  at  Versailles, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil,  and  sent  for- 
ward a  corps  towards  the  bridge  of  Neuilly. 
Paris  was  thus  completely  invested  by  an 
army  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  troops,  and  fears  began  to  be  en- 
teftained  of  an  approaching  famine;  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  unwilling  to  drive 
the  inhabitants  to  desperation,  allowed  the 
usual  supply  of  provisions  to  pass  through 
the  British  camp,  and  thus  ciisarmed  the 
hostility  of  a  numerous  party,  who,  indig- 
nant at  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  the 
allies,  had  almost  resolved  to  join   the 
ranks  of  the  army  and  the  federates. 

It  was  now  determined  to  make  one 
final  effort  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  capita) ; 
and  at  ^rse  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  the  French  army  commenced  a  dread- 
ful attack  upon  the  Prussians  in  the  valley 
of  Issy.  The  assailante  fought  with  the 
fury  of  despair.  They  were,  however, 
repulsed  at  eveir  point,  and  driven  to  the 
very  ^tes  of  rais.  The.  ramparts,,  and 
the  windows,  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the 
houses  near  the  walls,  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  viewed  with  unutterable 
anguish  the  failure  of  this  last  struggle  for 
the  safety  of  their  capital,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  nation.    On  a  sudden. 


*  Report  of  the  French  Commiaiioneri  appoint- 
ed to  oommnnicate  the  thanks  of  the  representa- 
twti  10  the  snav. 
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the  firing  ceased.  As  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment perceived  that  the  case  was  hopeless, 
a  herald  was  despatched  to  the  allied  ge- 
nerals, demanding  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  a  few  hours.  While  commissioners  could 
be  appointed  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  To  this  proposal,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  readily 
consented ;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afler* 
noon,  the  commissioners  authorized  .y 
the  respective  parties,  met  in  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud.  This  conference  was  con- 
ducted not  merely  in  the  favourite  palace 
of  Napoleon,  but  in  the  very  chamber  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  his 
councils  of  state.  In  that  chamber,  which 
had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  discussions* 
which  had  for  their  object  the  subjugation 
of  Europe,  English  and  Prussian  commis- 
sioners were  now  negotiating  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  capital,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  imperial  sway !  Both 
parties  were  in  earnest,  and  the  negoti»- 
tions  were  speedily  brought  to  a  close. 
The  convention,  which  bears  date  the  3d 
of  July,  provides.  That  there  shall  be  an 
immediate  suspension  of  arms  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.  That  on  the  following 
day,  the  French  army  shall  be  put  in 
march  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the 
Loire;  Paris  to  oe  completely  evacuated 
in  three  days,  and  the  movement  beyond 
the  Loire  effected  within  eight  days.  That 
at  midday  on  the  4th,  St  Denis,  St.  Oueii, 
Clichy,  and  Neuilly,  shall  be  given  up; 
the  day  afier,  Montmartre  to  be  surren- 
dered ;  and  on  the  6th  the  barriers  of  Paris 
to  be  opened  to  the  allied  army:  That 
the  duty  of  the  city  of  Paris  shall  continue 
to  be  done  by  the  national  guard  and  the 
corps  of  die  municipal  gens^'annerie,  and 
that  the  actual  authorities  shall  be  respect- 
ed so  long  as  they  shall  exist.  The 
eleventh  article  provides,  that  public  pn^ 
perty  shall  be  respected ;  and  the  twelfth, 
on  which  much  discussion  afterwards 
arose,  runs  thus :— "  Private  persons  and 
property  shall  be  equally  respected.  The 
inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  individuals 
who  shall  be  in  the  capital,  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without 
being  disturbed  or  called  to  account,  either 
as  to  the  situations  which  they  hold,  or 
may  have  held,  or  as  to  their  conduct  or 
political  opinions."  The  remaining  arti- 
cles stipulate,  that  the  foreign  troops  shall 
not  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  provision- 
ing of  the  capital ;  that  the  present  con- 
vention shall  serve  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  till  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  and 
that  should  any  diffioulw  arise  in  the  ex»> 
cation  of  any  article  of  the  present  oonveD- 
tion,  the  interpretation  of  it  shall  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  French  army  and  oi  tha- 
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eity  of  Paris.  This  eoiiTention  is  de- 
clared common  to  all  the  allied  annies ;  the 
ratification  to  be  exchanged  at  six  o^dock 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  and  commissioners  to  be  named  to 
watch  oyer  its  execution. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  had,  during  the 
morning,  been  a  prey  to  the  most  anxious 
and  gloomy  suspense ;  but  no  sooner  was 
it  proclaimed  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  concluded,  and  that  the  generals  of 
the  allied  armies  had  guaranteed  the  city 
from  pillage  and  destruction,  than  the  most 
frantic  joy  succeeded  this  feeling  of  de- 
spondency. Very  different,  however,  were 
tne  feelings  of  the  army.  They  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  determination  of 
their  eenerals  to  abandon  a  city  whieh  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  defend  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  their  mortification  was 
extreme,  to  find  that  Paris  was  surrendered 
without  a  struggle  within  its  walls.  A 
persuasion  of  treachery  soon  became  pre- 
valent, and  some  insurrectionary  movement 
on  the  part  of  Uie  troops  and  the  federates 
was  confidently  anticipated.  During  the 
night,  several  skirmishes  took  place  be- 
tween the  irritated  troops  of  the  enemy  and 
the  outpost  of  the  allied  armies ;  but  by 
degrees  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  French  army  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  troops  to  a  con- 
vention in  which  their  reputation  had  not 
been  compromised  :  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  several  regiments  were  under  arms, 
and  on  their  march  towards  the  Loire. 
The  conduct  of  the  federates  was  still  more 
tnmultnous  than  that  of  the  regular  army. 
Their  rage  was  not  directed  against  the 
enemy,  but  was  levelled  against  those 
who  in  their  estimation  had  disgraced  their 
country  by  the  surrender  of  the  metropolis. 
For  a  while,  the  destruction  of  Paris  seem- 
ed to  be  threatened  by  this  part  of  its  mis- 
guided population ;  but  the  national  guard, 
under  tne  Prince  of  Essling,  acted  with 
most  exemplary  firmness,  and  to  the  thir- 

2  thousand  armed  citizens  who  formed 
is  body,  the  Parisians  were  probably 
indebted  for  their  preservation  from  plun- 
der and  outrage.  The  discontents  pro- 
duced by  the  capitulation,  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  soldiery,  or  to  the 
lower  classes.  They  found  their  way 
into  the  chambers,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, in  their  confidential  conversations,  did 
not  hesitate  to  urge  against  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  the  heinous  imputation  of  treachery 
and  treason. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  the  chambers  continued  their  delibe- 
rations, and  on  the  day  when  the  humilia- 
tion of  their  country  seemed  completed, 
the  national  representatives  issued  a  decla- 


ration of  the  ri^ts  of  Frenchmen,  i 
bling  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures the  bill  of  rights  claimed  by  the 
parliament  of  England  firom  William  IIL; 
and  it  is  assuredly  a  tribute  of  no  ordioaiy 
value  offered  to  the  constitution  of  Eng* 
land,  that  at  the  very  time  when  her  armv 
was  at  the  ^tes  of  the  French  capital, 
onr  national  institutions  were  the  objeey 
of  the  perpetual  eulogy,  and  the  subjecU 
of  the  imitation,  of  the  statesmen  or  tbt 
hostile  nation.  The  constancy  c^  the 
chambers  was  put  to  severe  tnal.  T)k 
king  had  anived  at  Compiegne,  and  aesr- 
ly  a  million  of  foreign  troops  were  hasiea- 
ing  from  every  quarter,  to  reinstate  him  oa 
the  throne,  and  yet  not  one  member  ii 
either  house  thought  proper  to  propose  his 
restoration. 

To  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  the  pn>> 
visional  government  publishad  a  procla- 
mation, stating  the  motives  by  whieh  they 
had  been  actuated  in  the  surrender  of  Pa- 
ris. "  Called  upon,"  says  the  proclama- 
tion, **  to  defend  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  of  the  army,  which  bad  been  equally 
compromised  inthesause  of  a  prince  abaa- 
doned  by  fortune  and  the  natiomil  will,  tfae^ 
conceived  it  their  duty  to  reseae  the  capi- 
tal from  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  Uw 
ehance  of  a  battle,  and  inspired  with  too 
much  confidence  by  the  declarations  of 
the  soverei^s  of  Europe,  to  dispute  that 
those  promises  could  be  violated,  or  thai 
the  liberty  and  dearest  interests  of  France 
could  be  sacrificed  to  victory,  they  did  net 
hesitate  to  accept  that  peace  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
a  nation,  which  for  five-and-twentj  yean 
had  been  a  prey  to  the  alternate  and  tea- 
porary  triumphs  of  factions.  The  guaran- 
tees which  had  hitherto  existed  only  is 
the  principles  and  courase  of  Frenehmeo, 
they  would  now  find  in  their  laws  and  con- 
stitution, and  above  all,  in  their  representa- 
tive system." 

The  national  representatiTSs  also  ad- 
dressed the  people  with  a  firmness  of  tone, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  that  will 
entitle  them  to  the  admiration  of  fntnie 
ages:— "A  monarch,"  say  they,  in  lan- 
^age  similar  to  that  held  by  the  conven- 
Uon  parliament  of  England,  *'  cannot  ofiiEr 
any  real  pruarantee,  if  he  does  not  swear  to 
observe  the  constitution  framed  by  the  na- 
tional representation,  and  accepted  by  the 
people ;  it  hence  follows,  that  any  ffovem- 
ment  which  shall  have  no  other  titte  thaa 
the  acclamation  and  will  of  a  patty,  or 
which  shall  be  imposed  bv  force;  ani 
every  government  which  shall  not  gaarta- 
tee  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  peopfe 
claiming  tne  privileges  of  freemen,  wSH 
have  only  an  ephemeral  exislenoe,  mi 
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wiW  secure  the  tranquillity  neither  of  France 
nor  of  Europe.*' 

In    the  crisis  which   had  now  arisen, 
Prance  was  greatly  divided  respecting  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign  who  should  suc- 
ceed Napoleon.    The  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  feared,  would  be  si^alized 
by  a  system  of  vengeance  and  reaction,  and 
the  proclamationB  of  the  25th  and  28th  of 
June,  gave  too  much  countenance  to  these 
apprehensions.    It  was  supposed   impos- 
Bible  that  a  dynasty  which  had  suffered  so 
roach  from  revolutions,  could  sincerely  par- 
don the  actors  in  the  revolutionary  drama. 
All  those,  both  in  fkie  civil  and  military 
orders,  who,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,   had   acquired   rank,  fortune,   and 
fflory,  felt  the  most  affecting  and  gloomy 
disquietudes  in  contemplating  the  recall 
of  Louis  XVIII.     One  party  desired  a 
foreign  prince  as  the  most  likely  to  gua- 
rantee with  impartiality  all   existing  ar- 
rangements, and  the  Prince  of  Waterloo 
was  said  to  stand  high  in  the  list  of  those 
on  whose  head  it  was  proposed  to  place  a 
crown.    Another  party  was  desirous  to 
maintain  the  regency.    But  an  authority 
which  should  4iave  governed  in  the  name 
of  the  spouse  and  the  son  of  Napoleon, 
would  have  favoured  the  belief  that  it  was 
Napoleon  himself  who  governed.     The 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  invoked 
by  one  portion  of  the  public.     His  per- 
sonal qualities,  his  name  as  a  Bourbon,  and 
the  facility  with  which  a  social  compact 
entirely  new  could  be  acceded  to  with  him, 
presented  a  tranquillizing  aspect,  and  point- 
ed him  out  to  his  supporters  as  a  fit  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.     Others  insisted  upon 
the  principles  of  legitimacy ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,  from  whom  we  quote,  considers 
the  principles  of  legitimacy  as  the  mere 
political  law  of  a  country ;  and  Montes- 
quieu shows,  that  there  may  occur,  be- 
tween a  dynasty  and  a  people,  such  incom- 
patibilities, as  to  renaer  it  necessary  to 
change  the  law,  in  order  to  save  that  very 
country. 

Amidst  these  conflicts  of  opinion,  Louis 
XVIII.  approached  towards  Paris.  Wher- 
ever the  invading  army  appeared,  the  king 
was  proclaimed,  and  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  allied  powers  to  force  the  Bourbons 
upon  the  French  people,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  made  by  the  Prince-regent 
of  England  upon  the  coalition  treaty  of  the 
25th  of  March,?  and  the  still  more  recent 
assurances  given  to  the  French  commis- 
sioners at  Hagnenau.  To  this  act  of  na- 
tional degradation,  the  Duke  of  Otranto, 
the  head  of  the  provisional  government. 


*  See  voL  ii.  bsok  v.  psge  442. 


does  not  appear  to  have  urged  any  vevy 
strenuous  objections,  though  in  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on  he  states,  that 
those  fonn  a  very  false  idea  of  the  position 
in  which  he  stood,  who  reproach  him  with 
not  having  defended  the  rijrhts  of  the  na- 
tion to  choose  their  own  pnnce,  and  to  fix 
the  condition  of  his  power.  *^  Hiese  two 
points,"  he  adds,  "were  decided  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  The  present  was 
no  longer  in  our  power.  All  would  have 
been  easy,  if,  as  I  had  proposed,  Napoleon 
had  abdicated  at  the  Champ  de  ifot— his 
tardy  abdication  subjected  us  to  the  yoke 
of  events."* 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Otranto 
had  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington at  NeuilW,  in  which  he  was  in- 
formed, that  all  the  allied  powers  had  en- 
gaged to  replace  Louis  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  Tnis  decision  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  revoke ;  and  the  president  of 
the  provisional  government,  passing  to  a 
subject  second  only  in  importance  to  that 
which  had  just  been  discussed,  said,  thai 
at  the  instant  when  the  throne  was  about 
to  be  re-established,  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  kin^  to  adopt  a  system  of  clemency 
and  oblivion ;  urging,  that  that  which  is  a 
crime  in  a  well  regulated  state,  may  be 
only  delirium  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Seve- 
ral individuals,  who  had  been  suspected 
of  treason,  had,  he  ssud,  been  only  misled 
in  the  path  in  which  the  crisis  had  engag- 
ed them ;  and  that  as  long  as  a  roan  believed 
that  he  had  not  abandoned  his  duty,  it  was 
possible  to  reclaim  him  from  his  error. 
These  views  met  the  approbation  of  the 
duke.*  On  the  following  day,  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  held  the  same  language  to  the 
king,  in  a  conference  to  which  he  nad  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  with  him  at  St 
Denis.  The  king  seemed  sensible  that  the 
nation  had  need  of  repose,  to  reunite  all 
the  elements  of  order  dispersed  by  the 
times  and  by  misfortunes;  tbat^t  was  ne- 
cessary to  veil  all  errors  with  extreme  be- 
nevolence, and  to  employ  every  possible 
means  to  inspire  all  hearts  with  sentiments 
of  sincere  attachment  to  the  throne.  From 
this  interview,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  immediately  communicated  to  those 
most  interested  m  its  result,  it  was  pre- 
saged that  the  nation  had  reached  the  close 
of  Its  dissensions.  But  the  French  people 
required  something  more  than  presages, 
and  nothing  but  a  positive  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  was  considered 
as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  security  of  those  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  Bourbons.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  a  sight  was 


*  Letter  ironi  the  Duke  of  Otmnio  to  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,  dated  Drewlen,  Jsnasry  1, 1816. 
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witnataed  at  the  burien  of  Paris,  of  which 
historj  furnishefi  no  previouB  example— 
the  surrender  of  the  capital  of  France  to  a 
firifish  army.  This  ceremony  took  place 
at  aalf-past  four  o^clock,  when  all  the  grates 
of  the  city  were  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  their  new  masters.  Numerous  regi* 
Bents  of  the  allies  now  trarersed  the  streets, 
on  their  way  to  their  respective  quarters, 
and  their  peaceable  demeanour  and  modest 
deportment  made  a  considerable  impres- 
sion in  their  faToai,on  the  minds  of  every 
well-disposed  spectator.  In  addition  to 
the  sprig  of  laurel  which  each  soldier  wore 
in  his  cap,  his  arm  was  bound  round  wiih 
a  white  scarf.  This,  the  federates,  and  a 
portion  of  the  populace,  considered  as  a 
symbol  of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
lung,  and  pursuing  the  march  of  the  troops, 
they  vociferated  in  their  ears — *^  No  Bour- 
bons!" *'The  representatire  goyeroment 
for  ever  !*'  while  others  contiou^  to  indulge 
in  their  still  favourite  cry  of  **  Five  PEm" 
pereur  /"  The  allied  troops  were  prepared 
for  these  popular  ebullitions,  ana  treated 
the  cries  and  the  insults  offered  to  them  by 
the  infuriated  mob  with  silent  disdain. 
Some  of  the  Prussians  were  quartered  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  others  encamped  in 
the  Elysian  Fields :  but  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  encamped  pn  the  night  of  the 
6th  under  the  walls,  or  on  the  Boulevards 
.of  Paris. 

During  the  progress  of  these  military 
movements,  the  chambexs  continued  their 
deliberations  without  interruption ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  provisional 
government,  finding  that  foreign  troops  had 
occupied  the  Tuileries,  and  ttiat  their  de- 
liberations were  no  longer  fines,  came  to 
the  resolution  to  dissolve  themselves,  and 
on  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  a  com- 
munication to  &at  effect  was  made  to  the 
deputies.* 


*  DiuoLunoif  OF  THC  Psavnioif  AL  GovaaN- 
t  mirr. 

•TitAelUpnieniativenftktF^tndkPeopler- 

**  Hitherlo,  wr>  believed  that  the  intentiorM  of 
the  sllied  Kivereigni  were  not  unanimoiw  upon 
Ihe  choice  of  the  prince  who  ie  to  leign  in  France. 
Our  plcmpolentisrietffive  ue  the  MUDe  amiruuM 
at  their  rataro. 

''However,  the  miniiten  and  geneialt  of  the 
sllied  powera  declared  yeateiday.  in  the  confer- 
enoea  uey  had  with  the  preaident  of  the  oom- 
miawnn,  that  all  the  aovereigna  had  encaged  to 
lepUice  Louii  XVIIl.  upon  the  thione ;  that  he  ii 
10  make  hia  entrance  into  the  capital  thia  evening 
or  to-morrow. 

**  Foreign  troops  have  just  occupied  the  Tuile- 
ilea,  where  the  government  ii  sitting. 

•*  In  thii  Btate  of  aflairi,  we  can  only  hieathe 
wiahea  Ibr  the  coantry;  and  our  deUberationi 
being  no  longer  free,  we  tliink  it  our  duty  to 
separate. 

^TIm  Maialml  Prince  of  EMling,  and  the  Ple- 


This  annunciation,  though  not  aliqgetfae 
unexpected,  filled  the  members  with  as- 
tonishment and  dismay.  A  profonnd  si- 
lence ensued.  At  length,  M.  Maonel,  ad- 
vancing to  the  tribune,  thus  addneBsed  thi 
assembly : — 

"  What  haa  happened,  you  have  all  fttweea; 
with  whatever  rapidity  evenla  have  enrcetdid 
each  other,  they  have  not  auipriaed  3roii ;  and  iS* 
ready  your  declaration,  fbonaed  upon  the  deep 
ftelinga  of  your  dut^,  haa  toM  to  all  Fnsee  ttai 
you  are  able  to  fulm  and  oonplete  your  gtwiiw 
de«ga.  The  coouniiMQ  of  covemnMnK  faae  hem 
reduced  to  a  poaition  which  foavea  it  incapsbU  d 
further  defence.  Aa  to  ourMlvee,  it  ia  our  dyif 
to  devoto  to  oar  countnr  all  oar  last  oaQnenii^ 
and,  if  need  be,  the  laat  dh>pa  of  our  blood.  IV 
time,  perfaapi,  ia  not  &r  diacant,  whidft  afaaU  rt- 
store  3rou  to  all  your  light^  mnaarisMi  paUic 
liberty,  accomplish  all  your  wishes,  and  fiilfil  all  iht 
desires  of  every  Frenchman  r—to  that  time,  it 
becomes  na  to  look  forward  with  the  calm  difuiy 
worthv  the  representativea  of  a  great  people.  Lei 
there  be  neither  ahonls,  nor  complaiiim,  nor  aeda- 
mations.  You  are  animated  by  one  fiim  i«bd1ii- 
tion,  which  the  dictatca  of  wiadom  must  dcTeiop^ 
adorned  with  her  characteristic  qualities,  sod 
cleerly  demonstrated  to  be  the  settled  impreswnp 
of  every  generous  heart  Forget,  I  densmd  ii  of 
yoa,  every  personal  inienat;  aofler  no  spprelMD- 
sion  to  hide  from  your  eyes  the  good  of  year  oooe- 
try ;  you  will  oompleto  your  vnprk  by  conunnjog 
your  deliberations.  Gentlemen,  one  of  two  thio^ 
mast  happen ;  either  the  allied  armiee  wfll  pH«s 
the  oaual  aittingB  of  your  asssmbly,  or  ▼joknee 
will  tear  yoa  fiom  thia  sanctoary.  If  w«  are  l» 
remain  free,  let  as  not  have  to  rapnmdi  ouiadTsi 
with  any  hesitation  or  intormpbon ;  if  we  aiv  t» 
bend  beneath  the  laws  of  lbrce,*Iet  na  leave* 
others  the  odium  of  snch  a  viobtion,  and  let  dw 
diagraoe  of  having  stifled  the  acoanta  of  indepMd' 
ence  fidl  with  all  its  weight  upon  thoae  who  daie 
to  undertake  so  base  an  office.  Too  have  pm^ 
tested  beforehand;  you  proteet  a^pin,  againa 
every  act  aggressive  on  our  liberties,  and  dw 
righii  of  your  constituents.  Alae !  would  you  bavs 
to  lear  such  evils,  if  the  pcomieea  of  kings  wen 
not  given  in  vain  f  What  then  renaiaa»  bat  » 
exclaim  with  that  orator  whoee  worda  have  ie> 
Bounded  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe;  *  Wc 
are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people — the  bayout 
alone  ahall  drive  as  hence."* 

Four  distinct  peals  of  applanse  greeted 
the  orator  as  he  concluded  nts  speech,  and 
the  chamber,  having  agreed  nnanimoualj 
to  M.  Manuel's  proposal,  entered  upon  the 
business  of  the  dsy.  The  articles  of  the 
constitution  were  still  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  assembly,  and  among  other 
votes  taken  tliis  day,  it  vras  decided,  after 
two  divisions,  that  the  peerage  shouli 
be  hereditary  and  unlimited.  After  tbii 
vote,  which  was  concluded  at  six  oVlock, 

feet  of  the  Seine,  have  been  charged  to  waid 
over  the  maintenance  of  pttUk  ordar,  asfc^,  mi 
tranquilli^. 
(Signed)  **  Tkia  Dim  or  Onuirro. 

■*  Count  Gaaanta. 

"QuiwaTTB. 

■■CAaifOT. 
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he  chaml>er  adjoarned  till  eight  oVIock 
he  next  morningr. 

In  the  peers,  the  sitting  had  no  sooner 
rommenced,  than  Marshal  Lefebvre,  the 
lake  of  Dantzict  notified  to  the  house  that 
Prussian  troops  had  taken  possession  of 
he  Laxemboarg  Gardens,  in  defiance  of 
he  convention  of  Paris,  and  moved  that  a 
leputation  should  remonstrate  with  Mar- 
shal Blacfaer  on  this  snbject.  At  thatmo- 
nent,  a  messenger  from  the  proTisional 
roveniTnent  announced  its  dissolution, 
rhe  communication  was  listened  to  in 
dlence,  and  the  example  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  spontaneous  and  final  sepa- 
^tlon  of  the  peers. 

At  the  appomted  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  presented  themselves  at 
the  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  where 
they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  guarded  by 
spntinels  of  the  national  guard,  who  invited 
ihern  to  retire.  The  alternative  of  M.  Mira- 
beau  and  M.  Manuel  had  occurred ;  the  re- 
presentatives indeed  were  not  expelled,  but 
they  were  excluded  by  the  bayonet.  Al- 
though the  members  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  inclination  to  resist  the  mandate  by 
which  the  doors  of  their  hall  were  closed 
against  them,  they  had  too  much  couraee 
and  patriotism  to  depart,  without  solemnly 
protesting  against  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. About  one  hundred  of  their  num- 
ber repaired  to  the  house  of  the  president, 
Lanjuinais,  and  there  drew  up  and  signed 
the  following  process  verbal : — 

**  In  the  litttngsof  VMterdsy,  the  chamber  of  re- 
preMDtativei  peaed  to  the  order  of  the  day  en 
(he  meange  by  which  the  proviaional  committee 


gave  notice  that  it  had  ceased  its  functions.  It 
afterwards  continued  its  deliberations  on  the  con- 
^ttitution  which  it  had  pledged  itielfto  frame,  and 
whenita  sittinfliwere  sittpended,  adkmmed  to 
this  day.  the  wb  of  July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
OMniiDg.  In  coneequenoe  of  this  adjournment, 
the  members  of  the  chamber  of  representatives 
repaired  to  the  usual  place  of  their  meeting.  But 
the  gates  of  the  palace  being  closed,  the  ave- 
nues being  goaided  by  a  military  force,  and  the  of- 
&:em  who  oonmaDded  it  having  deckied  that 
they  had  received  a  peremptory  order  not  to  grant 
admittance  to  any  of, the  members ;  the  undersign- 
ed members  of  the  chamber  have  assemblea  at 
the  house  of  M.  Lanjuinais  ^ir  president,  and 
there  they  have  fimned.  and  signed  individaal- 
ty.  the  present  prooeas  veibal  to  authenticate  the 
ftbove  Acts." 

Signed  by  all  the  members  present. 
JulySlh,  1815. 

The  white  standard  of  the  Bourbons 
now  displaced  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the 
towers  of  Paris,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Wn^  to  make  his  entry  this  day  into  his 
capital,  was*  publicly  announced.  The 
Parisians,  to  whom  a  public  spectacle  has 
irresistible  charms,  hastened   to  behold, 


and  to  swell,  the  royal  procession.  When 
the  king  reached  the  barriers,  which  wera 
thrown  open  for  his  admission,  the  acdap 
mations  of  the  populace  became  unbound- 
ed, and  the  forefeet  of  Paris,  attended  by  the 
I  whole  municipal  body,  addressed  a  con* 
*  mtulatory  speech  to  his  majesty,  full  of 
j  ttiose  protestations  of  inextinguishable 
'  loyalty  to  his  person  and  his  house,  which 
hiid,  one  hundred  days  before,  been  lavish- 
ed with  equal  profusion  iinon  the  returning 
emperor.  The  reply  of  4he  king  to  this 
courtly  address  was  cool  and  sententious ; 
— "In  removing  from  Paris,"  said  he,  ••'! 
experienced  the  greatest  sorrow  and  regret. 
The  testimonies  of  the  fidelity  of  my  good 
city  of  Paris  reached  me.  1  Tetnm  with 
emotion.  I  foresaw  the  misfortunea  with 
which  it  was  threatened ;  it  is  tty  wish-t# 
prevent  and  repair  them.** 

The  dvj  afler  his  arrival,  the  king  an- 
nounced his  new  ministry,  which  consist* 
ed  of  Prince  Tidl63rrand,  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  and  secretary  of  staSs 
for  foreign  affairs ;  Baron  Louis,  minister 
of  finance ;  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  minister 
of  police;  Baron  Pasquier,  ministet* 
of  justice ;  Marehal  St.  Gyr,  minister  of 
war ;  Count  de  Jaucour,  minister  of  ma- 
rine ;  and  the  Dnke  of  Richelieu,  minister 
of  the  household.  The  object  of  the  king 
in  the  choice  of  this  ministry,  was,  to  in- 
clude men  of  all  parties,  and  thereby  to  in- 
spire universal  confldenee ;  but  this  was  % 
vain  effort,  and  a  short  time  served  to  dis- 
solve a  body  in  wMch  there  vras  bo  com- 
mon principle  of  adhesion. 

Louis  XVlIL  was  thns  once  more  seat* 
ed  upon  the  throne  of  his  fhtbers,  but  h« 
reigned  only  in  the  Tuileries^  To'the  fo- 
reign troops  by  which  he  was  rarronnded, 
he  was  solely  indebted  for  his  elevation. 
The  national  wiH  had  not  been  consulted^ 
and  only  the  same  potent  agency  Which 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  could  maintain 
him  in  hie  present  situation.  Indebted  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country  for  his  eleva- 
tion— surrounded  by  a  discordant  ministry 
—compelled  to  impose  heavy  burdens 
upon  his  people  as  the  price  of  his  resto- 
ration—and loreed  to  subscribe  to  eondi'- 
tions  humiliating  to  the  glory  of  France, 
the  opening  of  his  second  reign  was  inaus- 
picious in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  not  ut- 
terly hopeless.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  errors  of  his  former  government, 
or  however  unpromising  his  present  cir- 
cumstances, he  enjoyed  personally  the  re- 
spect of  the  French  nation.  The  people 
were  wearied  with  revolutions.  Their  mi- 
litary passion,  which,  before  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  constituted  the  great  danger  of 
the  French  monarchy,  was  subdued  ;  and 
the  nation  wished  for  peace  and  a  moderate 
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•hare  of  freedom,  both  of  which  the  kingr 
possessed  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
confer. 

The  English  army,  ever  since  their  en- 
trance into  Paris,  continued  to  maintain 
that  noble  character  for  strict  discipline 
which  they  had  acauired  daring  their  march 
.  to  the  capital.  Not  a  single  act  of  atro- 
city was  laid  to  their  charge.  The  inhabit- 
ants traversed  their  camp  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, and  soon  began  to  regara  them  rather 
'  as  Tisiters  than  as  conquerors.  In  the 
(jaarters  and  in  the  camp  of  the  Prussians 
a  different  scene  was  2>resented.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  houses  in  which  they  were 
quartered,  were  frequently  treated  with  un- 
justifiable scTeri^ :  their  best  apartments 
were  seized;  their  furniture  was  wantonlj 
injured  and  destroyed;  and  when  their 
wretched  hosts  were  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
ply their  exorbitant  demand,  their  houses 
were  freauently  stripped,  and  every  porta- 
ble article  carried  away  and  sold.  Both 
officers  and  men  seemed  less  solicitons  to 
conciliate  the  subjects  of  their  ally  Louis 
XVIII.  and  to  secure  the  permanency  of 
his  reign,  than  to  avenge  themselves  of 
the  French  nation  for  the  enormities  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  had  been 
exposed  from  French  cruelty  and  exac- 
tions during  the  invasions  of  their  country. 
They  forgot,  that  in  the  revolutionary 
wars,  Prussia,  not  France,  was  the  first 
aggressor ;  and  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz, 
the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  denunciations  o^his  famous  procla- 
mation, were  events  which  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  wrongs  of  (Tcrmany  had  entirely 
obliterated  from  their  minds.  Even  the 
Prussian  commander-in-chief  so  far  suffer- 
ed his  resentment  to  overcome  his  ma^a- 
nimity,  that  the  bridge  of  Jena  was  mined 
by  his  order,  and  would  have  been  blown 
into  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  king's  remon- 
strances, had  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
placed  a  sentinel  upon  it,  with  orders  not 
to  quit  his  station. 

The  short  but  splendid  campaign  of  the 
allied  armies,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher, 
obscured  the  operations  of  the  Austrian  and 
the  Russian  armies,  and  their  advance 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  French  capital, 
though  distinguished  by  several  spirited 
engagements,  did  not  fix  for  a  moment  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Two  days  afWr  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIIL,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  arrived 
in  Paris ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
and  ministers  attached  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe,  had  repaired  to  the  same 
city,  to  negotiate  those  treaties  by  which 
the  political  relations  of  France  with  the 


other  states  of  Europe,  were  to  be  ngdat 
ed  and  guaranteed. 

The  3d  of  July,  the  day  of  the  camtali 
tion  of  Paris,  was  signalised  also  by  tk 
arrival  of  iNapoleon  at  Rochefort,  with  tbt 
intention  of  embarking  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  two  frigmtea  appointed 
by  the  provisional  govemmeat  to  convey 
the  emperor  and  his  suite  to  the  westen 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  had  alreadj  arrived, 
and  that  promptitude  of  action  tor  whid 
he  was  once  so  much  distinguished*  wa 
alone  wanting  to  secure  his  escape.  Hesi- 
tation now  proved  his  ruin.  Misfoitose 
seemed  to  have  paralysed  his  energies; 
and  in  the  language  of  one  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  his  movemeatB, 
**  he  was  too  unfortunate  to  hare  a  will.*** 
On  his  arrival  at  Rochefort,he  establuhed 
himself  at  the  maritime  prefecture;  sad 
from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  Julj,  he  oocn- 
pied  himself  in  preparations  for  a  Toyagt 
which  he  was  doomed  never  to  nnderttke. 
The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo  had 
been  the  signal  for  the  British  admiraltv 
to  cover  the  western  coast  of  France  with 
cruisers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  Napoleon's  escaping  by  sea^  from  say 
of  the  ports  in  that  direction.  Admiral 
Lord  Keith,  an  ofiicer  of  great  ezpericBce 
and  activity,  then  commander-4n-chief  of 
the  channel  fleet,  had  made  a  most  judi- 
cious disposition  of  the  vessels  under  his 
command,  by  stationing  an  iimer  line  of 
cruisers,  of  various  deecriptiona,  off  the 
principal  ports  between  Brest  and  Bav- 
onne,  with  an  exterior  line,  necessarily 
more  wid^  extended,  between  Uahaoi 
and  Cape  Finistsrre.  The  eommanders  of 
these  vessels  had  the  strictest  ord^s  to 
suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  unexamined.  Ac- 
curdinsr  to  this  arrangement,  the  British 
line-oAattle  ship,  the^ellerophoD,  cmised 
off  Rochefort,  with  the  occasional  assist- 
ance of  the  Slaney,  the  Phoebe,  and  other 
small  vessels,  sometimes  present  and  some- 
times detached,  as  the  service  might  reauire. 
Captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the 
fieilerophon,  is  a  man  of  high  chancier  in 
his  profession,  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
of  the  most  indisputable  honour.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  these  circumstances, 
because  the  national  character  of  England 
herself  is  deeply  concerned  and  identified 
with  that  of  Captain  Maitland,  in  the  nar- 
rative which  follows. 

The  several  orders  under  which  this  offi- 
cer acted,  expressed  the  utmost  anxie^ 
about  intercepting  Bonaparte's  fli^^t,  and 
canvassed  the  different  probabilities  coa- 
ceming  its  direction.  His  attention  was, 
at  a  later  date,  particularly  directed  to  the 
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frigri&teein  Aix  Roads,  and  the  report  con- 
cerning their  destination.    Admiral  Ho- 
thani    writes  to  Captain  Maitland,  on  the 
8<li  of  July,  1816,  the  following  order  :— 
**  T%e  lords  oommissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty harine  everj  reason  to  believe  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  meditates  his  escape 
'with  his  family,  from  France  to  America, 
yoa   are  hereby  requested  and  directed  in 
puTsnanoe  of  orders  from  their  lordships, 
signified  to  me  by  Admiral  the  Right  Hon- 
onrable  Viscount  Keith,  to  keep  the  most 
▼i^lant  look-oat,  for  the  purpose  of  intei^ 
cepting  him;  and  to  make  the  strictest 
search  of  any  vessel  you  may  fall  in  with ; 
and  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  in- 
tercept him,  you  are  to  transfer  him  and 
his  family  to  the  ship  you  command,  and 
there  keeping  him  in  careful  custody,  return 
to  the  nearest  port  in  England  (going  into 
Torbay  in  preference  to  Plymouth)  with 
all  possible  expedition;  and  on  your  arri- 
val, yon  are  not  to  permit  any  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  except  as  hereinafter 
directed ;  and  you  will  be  held  responsible 
for  keeping  the  whole  transaction  a  profound 
secret,  until  you  receive  their  lordships' 
farther  orders. 

**  In  case  yon  should  arrive  at  a  port 
where  there  is  a  flag-officer,  you  are  to 
send  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circum- 
staoees,  strictly  charging  the  officer  sent 
on  shore  with  your  letter,  not  to  divulge 
its  contents;  and  if  there  should  be  no 
flagt-officer  at  the  port  where  you  arrive, 
you  are  to  send  one  letter  express  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  another  to 
Admiral  Lord  Keith,  with  strict  injunctions 
of  secrecy  to  each  officer  who  may  be  the 
bearer  of  them." 

We  give  these  orders  at  full  length,  to 
show  that  they  left  Captain  Maitland  no 
authority  to  make  conditions  or  stipulations 
of  surrender,  or  to  treat  Napoleon  other- 
wise than  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war. 

Captain  Maitland  proceeded  to  exercise 
all  the  vigilance  which  an  occasion  so  in- 
teresting demanded ;  and  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  presence  of  the  Bellerophon 
was  an  absolute  bar  to  Napoleon's  escape 
by  means  of  the  frigates,  unless  it  should 
be  attempted  by  open  force.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  British  officer  had  formed  his 
plan  of  bearing  down  and  disabling  the  one 
vessel,  and  throwing  on  board  of  her  one 
hundred  men  selected  for  the  purpose, 
while  the  Bellerophon  set  sail  with  all 
speed  in  pursuit  of  her  consort,  and  thus 
made  sure  of  both.  He  had  also  two  small 
vessels,  the  Slaney  and  the  Phoebe,  which 
ne  could  attach  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fri- 
gate, so  as  at  least  to  keep  her  in  view. 
This  plan  might  have  failed  by  accident, 
but  it  was  80  judiciously  formed,  as  to 


have  every  ohanoe  of  being  3ucceesful ; 
and  it  seems  that  Napoleon  received  no  en- 
couragement from  the  commanders  of  the 
frigates  to  txy  the  events  of  a  forcible  escape. 

The  scheme  of  a  secret  flight  was  next 
meditated.  A  chassee-maree,  a  peculiar 
species  of  vessel,  used  only  in-the  coasting 
trade,  was  to  be  fitted  up  and  manned  with 
young  probationers  of  the  navy,  ec^uiva- 
lent  to  British  midshipmen.  This,  it  was 
thought,  might  elude  the  vigilance  of 
such  British  cruisers  as  were  in  shore; 
but  then  it  must  ha?e  been  a  suspicious 
object  at  sea,  and  the  possibility  of^its  be- 
ing able  to^make  the  voyage  to  America, 
was  considered  precarious.  A  Danish  cor- 
vette was  next  purchased,  and  as  in  leav- 
ing the  harbour,  it  was  certain  she  would 
be  brought  to  and  examined  by  the  Eng- 
lish, a  place  of  concedment  was  contrivea, 
being  a  cask  supplied  with  air-tubes,  to  be 
stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
it  was  intended  Napoleon  fhould  lie  couf 
coaled.  But  the  extreme  rigour  with 
which  the  search  was  likely  to  be  prose- 
cuted, and  the  corpulence  of  Bonaparte, 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  remain 
lonff  in  a  close  or  constrained  position, 
made  them  lay  aside  this,  as  well  as  other 
hopeless  contrivances.  In  the  mean  time 
the  British  cruisers  hovered  oflf  the  coast, 
and  Captain  Maitland,  in  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Bellerophon,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
appeared  in  Basque  Roads.  The  situ- 
ation of  Napoleon  now  became  every 
moment  more  perilous.  The  expectation 
that  he  might  be  recalled  by  the  affection 
of  the  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  the 
state,  to  reassume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, forsook  him,  when  he  learned  that 
the  allies  had  actually  entered  Paris.  He 
now  determined  instantly  to  depart;  but 
the  moment  for  escape  had  passed  away ; 
all  his  eflforts  for  that  purpose  proved  un- 
availing; and  that  navy  which,  m  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  had  opposed  the  princi- 
pal obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  scnemes 
of  universal  empire,  relaxed  not  its  vigi- 
lance when  adversity  had  hurled  the  impe- 
rial fugitive  from  his  throne,  and  compelled 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  this  extremity,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  cast  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  British  nation ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  Count  Las  Cases,  and  General 
L'Allemand,  were  despatched  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  with  a  proposal  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland  to  receive  Napoleon  and 
his  suite  on  board  his  vessel.  Tliis 
proposal  was  of  course  accepted  without 
nesitation ;  but  that  no  misunderstanding 
might  arise,  the  captain  explicitly  ana 
clearly  explained,  that  he  had  no  authority 
whatever  tor  granting  terms  of  any  sort ; 
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and  that  all  liat  he  eoald  eng^age  to  do.. 
was  to  convey  Napoleon  and  his  soite  to 
England,  to  be  received  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  prinee-rej^nt  might  direct. 

During  the  night  between  the  13th  and 
t4th.  Napoleon  had  repaired  on  board  the 
French  brig  P  Gpervier ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th,  the  Count  Laa  Cases,  and 
General  L*Allemand,  having  returned,  he 
ordered  his  suite  with  his  baggage  to 
embark  on  board  the  same  vessel.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  on  the  15th,  PEnervier  aet 
sail  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  Napoleon, 
with  all  those  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fate^  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  fifty  persons,  and  including  the 
Count  and  Countess  Bertrand,  and  three 
chDdren;  the  Count  and  Countess  Mon* 
tholon  Semonville,  and  one  child ;  Maiv 
shal  Savary,  Duke  of  Roviffo ;  and  Gene- 
rals L'Allemand,  Gourgaud^  and  Las  Ca- 
ses, embarked  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
on  board  the  Bellerophcn.  On  ascending 
the  quarter-deck.  Napoleon  advanced  to 
Captain  Maitland,  and  in  a  firm  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  a  dignified  manner,  said— 
'*  I  am  come  to  claim  the  protection  of  jrour 
prince  and  of  your  laws.*'  The  British 
captain,  having  received  no  orders  to  the 
contrary,  received  him  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  former  rank,  and  afibrded  nim 
all  the  accommodation  in  his  power. 

Captain  Maitland  lost  not  a  moment  in 
despatching  a  frigate  to  England,  with  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
the  fieillen  emperor,  and  in  the  same  vessel 
Marshal  Gourgaud  was  embarked,  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  his  mas- 
ter to  the  prince-regent,  claiming  the  hos- 
pitality ot  the  British  nation.*  To  this 
letter,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  answer 
was  returned,  except  the  conduct  adopted 
towards  Napoleon  may  be  considered  in 
this  light.   On  the  16th,  the  Bellerophon 


♦COPV    OF    BoNAPARTB*S     LkTTKR    TO     HIS 

Royal  HiGHNns  thx  Princs-ekoicnt. 

Rockefori,  IZJuilUt,  1 81 5. 
**  AlteMe  royale—En  botte  aux  fectiong  qui  di- 
visent  mon  pavt.  et  a  rinimit^  dea  plus  |[nindi>t 
pobnnces  de  1  Europe  J'ai  termini  ma  camcre  po- 
litiqufl ;  et  je  viem,  cororae  Themistode,  m'aaaeoir 
■urles  fbyen  du  peuple  Britannique.  Je  me  mets 
■ous  la  protection  de  see  lois ;  que  je  reclame  de 
V.  A.  R  comma  le  ploi  painan^le  plus  constant,  et 
la  plus  g^n^reaz  de  mes  enemis.     *'  N  a  polio  n/* 

TRAKSLATION. 

Rochefort,  13/A  of  My,  1815. 
**  Your  royal  highness — Exposed  to  the  Actions 
which  divide  my  country,  ana  the  enmity  of  th^ 
greatest  powen  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my 
political  career,  and  I  oume.  like  Themistocles,  to 
throw  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  British 
nation.  I  place  myielf  under  the  protection  of  its 
laws,  which  (protection)  T  claim  from  your  royal 
aighnesB,as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant, 
and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

**  Napoleon." 


sailed  from  the  French  ooast  for  Eoglaiid, 
and  on  the  24th  the  telegraph  at  Piniafiith 
annoimced  her  arrival  in  Torbay.  XXariiif 
the  voyage,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
English  man  of  war  treated  Napoleosi 
with  all  the  respect  they  wonld  hare 
shown  to  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  although 
orders  were  soon  afterwarda  issued  by  tha 
British  government  to  consider  and  treat 
him  merely  as  a  general  officet,  yet  ao 
completely  had  he  mgratiated  himself  into 
the  ravour  of  all  on  board,  during  his  sboit 
voyage,  that  these  orders  were  very  im- 
perfectly obeyed. 

His  suite  treated  him  with  the  moal 
profound  respecL  They  never  approached 
Kim  or  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
except  by  his  invitation,  and  always  un- 
covered ;  but  he  conversed  fcequenUy  and 
familiarly  with  the  officers  of  the  Belie- 


rophon«  and  even  with  the  aeaman  and  i 
rines.  On  every  political  aubjeet,  he  ex* 
pressed  his  opinions  freely  and  withoat 
reserve.  He  declared  that  he  would  have 
perished,  rather  than  he  would  have  ddi> 
vered  himself  up  either  to  Russia,  or  Ass* 
tria,  or  Prussia.  The  sovereigns  of  these 
countries  were  despotic,  and  might  have 
violated  with  impunity  all  justice  and 
ffood  faith,  by  his  imprtsonment  or  death ; 
out  in  surrenderioff  himself  to  the  British 
nation,  he  threw  nimaelf  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  every  individual,  and  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Polities  he  had  for 
ever  abandoned ;  and  to  the  invitatioii  of 
the  French  army  of  the  Loire,  to  place 
himself  at  their  head,  he  had,  before  he 
left  Rochefort,  returned  a  decided  negative, 
from  a  determination  that  not  another 
gwUe  de  «afi^— drop  of  blood,  should  be 
shed  on  his  account.  Speaking  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  ^ve  a  aimilar  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  his  disaster,  to  that 
which  had  already  been  given  in  his  me- 
morable bulletin  of  the  battle  of  Monat 
St.  Jean— adding,  that  he  was  betrayed  by 
some  of  his  generals,  and  that  he  had  no 
chance  against  the  bravery  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  world  and  Uie  treachery  of 
those  in  whom  he  most  confided.  Speak* 
ing  of  his  former  achievements— ^' I 
ought,"  said  he,  "  to  have  died  when  I  en- 
tered Moscow;  then  I  had  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  my  glory ;  but  from  that  hour 
reverses  and  disgrace  have  perpetually 
puraued  me :  and  yet,  had  I  followed  the 
dictates  of  my  own  mind,  I  might  now 
have  been  great  and  happy,  f  would 
have  made  peace  at  Dresden;  I  would 
have  made  peace  at  Chatillon,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  with  well  meant,  but 
fatal  zeal,di8suaded  me.**'* 


*  See  Narrative  of  an  Embaaiy  to  Wamw  and 
WihiB,by  H  de  Pradt.  Archbiihop  of  MtliaMi 
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^hile  the  British  cabinet  wbs  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  proper  coarse  to  be  pursued 
to^Mfaras  their  fallen  enemy,  Napoleon  yield- 
ed to  the  illuBory  hope  that  he  should'^be 
permitted  to  reside  in  England,  under  some 
strict,   but    not    oppressive,  mrveillanee, 
Oheered  by  this  expectation,  he  seemed  al- 
most to  forget  his  misfortunes,  and  the  no- 
vel and  impressire  scene  exhibited  by  more 
than  a  thousand  boats,  occupied  by  at  least 
ten   thousand    spectators,  which    floated 
around  the  Bellerophon,  to  catch  a  sight  of 
ito  imperial  ^est,  dissipated  for  a  moment 
the  gloom  that  hang  over  his  future  des- 
tiny.    On  his  appearance  on  deck,  the  ofli- 
eers  and  seamen,  bj  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment, ancorered  without  orders,  and  when 
he  advanced  to  the  starboard  eangwav,  to 
view  the  sublime  spectacle  before  fiim, 
and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  yisiters, 
the  spectators  in  their  turn  became  unco- 
vered, and  the  bay  resounded  with  accla- 
mations.     Daring    several    days,    these 
scenes  were  repeated,  and  the  sensation 
aiade  alon^  the  coast,  by  the  presence  of 
this  too  celebrated  personage,  is  indescrib- 
able.   Misfortune  had  not  impaired  his  per- 
sonal  appearance.     When  he  was  chief 
<M>nBul  of  France,  his  figure  was  slender, 
and   his  visage  thin,  and  somewhat  hag- 
gard ;  at  the  time  when  he  assumed   the 
imperial  purple,  he  was  more  robust ;  but, 
since  adversity  first  hurled  him  from  his 
giddy  eminence,  he  had  become  absolutely 
corpulent     His  person  is  thus  described 
by  an  officer  on  board  the  Bellerophon : — 
*•  Napoleon  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  heigrht,  very  strongly  made,  and  well 
proportioned;     very     broad     and     deep 
chest;    legs    and     thighs    proportionea, 
with  great    symmetry  and    strength ;    a 
small,  round  and  handsome  foot.      Hi^ 
countenance  is  sallow,  and,  as  it  were, 
deeply    tinged    by    hot    climates;     but 
the   most  commanding  air  I  ever  saw. 
.  His  eyes  gray,  and  the  most  piercing  that 
you  can  imagine.    His  glance,  you  fancy, 
searches  into  your  inmost  tlioughts.     His 
hair  darlc  brown,  and  no  appearanee  of  gray. 
His  features  are  handsome  now,  and  when 
younger  he  must  have  been  a  very  hand- 
some man.     He  is  rather  fat,  and  his  belly 
protuberant,  but  he  appears  active  notwith- 
standing.   His  step  and  demeanour  alto- 
gether commanding.     He  looks  about  for- 
ty-five or  forty-six  years  of  age." 

The  decision  of  the  British  government, 
acting  *'  in  conjunction  with  the  allied 
sovereigns,"*  disappointed  Napoleon's  ex- 
pectations, and  doomed  him  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  island  ot  St.  He- 
lena ;  and  as  a  place  of  security,  the  world 

*  London  Gasetti».  August  26th.  1815 
Vol.  II.  3S  43 


does  not  afford  one  more  eligible.  Situat- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  Southern  Atlantic, 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred from  South  America,  with  an  inac- 
cessible coast,  formed  by  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  rocks,  rising  in  nearly  a 
perpendicular  direction,  to  the  height  of. 
frtm  six  to  twelve  hundred  feet,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impregnable  either  by  surprise  and 
external  stratagem,  or  by  an  open  and  re- 
gular attack.  Gibraltar  or  Malta  is  nei- 
ther of  them  to  be  compared  with  St.  He- 
lena as  a  place  of  security.  Nature  has,  in- 
deed, been  so  profuse  in  strengthening  this 
station,  and  has  leA  so  little  hr  art  to  per- 
form, that  out  of  twenty-eight  miles  of 
coast,  the  fortified  lines  of  defence,  collec- 
tively, do  not  exceed  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.*  To  this  settlement,  it  was 
determined  that  Napoleon  should  be  sent, 
on  board  the  Northumberland  man  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Sir 
George  Cockburn ;  and  in  thus  disposing 
of  an  august  stranger,  who  had  sought  the 
protection  of  the  British  laws,  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  incurred  a 
heavy  responsibility,  but  the  necessity  of 
the  case  justified  the  decision,  and  parlia- 
ment, at  their  meetinjr,  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  them  an  indemnity. 

In  confiding  to  British  officers  a  mis- 
sion of  such  importance,  the  prince-regent 
felt  it  necessary  to  express  to  them  his 
earnest  desire,  that  no  greater  personal 
restraint  might  be  employed,  than  what 
should  be  found  necessary  faithfully  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  which  Admiral  Cock- 
bum,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  St.  Helena, 
were  never  to  lose  sight,  namely,  the  per- 
fectly secure  detention  of  General  Bona- 
parte. Every  thing  which,  without  oppos- 
ing this  grand  object,  could  be  granted  as 
an  indulgence,  it  was  the  wish  of  his  royal 
highness  should  be  allowed  to  the  gene- 
rat;  but  the  admiral  was  cautioned  not  to 
suffer  himself  to  he  misled,  or  imprudently 
to  deviate  from  the  performance  of  his 
duty* 

Napoleon  heard  of  the  decision  of  the 
council,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, before  it  was  officially  announced 
to  him,  and  his  rage  and  mortification  were 
extreme.  At  first,  he  peremptorily  declar- 
ed that  he  would  never  be  taken  over  the 
sides  of  the  Bellerophon  alive;  and  his 
suite  fully  participated  in  his  feelings.- 
Sir  Henry  Banbury  was  the  commissioner 
charged  to  make  known  to  Bonaparte,  the 


*  See  Miuor^eneral  Alaiander  Beataon's  Tracts 
on  St  Helena,  written  during  a  reaidenoo  of  five 
years,  between  the  yeara  1808  and  1814,  in  the 
capacity  of  govemorganeiaL 
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deteraiination  of  the  British  ffovernnoent  to 
send  him  to  St.  Helena,  jliis  explana- 
tion took  place  on  the  2d  of  AuffU8t«  on 
board  the  Bellerophon ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  informed,  that  four  of  his 
friends,  (with  their  families,)  to  be  chosen 
by  himself,  and  tweWe  of  his  domestics, 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  him  into  exile.* 

*  That  no  doubter  uncertainty  might  exist  as  to 
the  conduct  to  be  puraued  towards  Napoleon,  a 
memorial,  dated  the  30(h  of  July,  1815,  was  com- 
municated by  government  to  Admiral  Cockbum, 
which  was  to  serve  by  way  of  instructions,  and' 
by  which  it  was  directed,  that  at  the  moment 
when  Bonaparte  was  trans-shipped  from  the  Bel- 
lerophon  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the  efifecls 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  should  be  ex- 
amined. His  begffage,  wine,  provisions,  and  table- 
service,  were  to  be  laken  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland ibr  his  use.  His  money,  diamonds,  bilb  of 
exchange,  and  valuable  efiects  of  whatever  kind, 
were  to  be  delivered  up— not  to  be  confiscated, 
but  merely  to  be  administered  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  government  in  surh  a  way  its 
to  prevent  their  owner  from  using  them  as  means 
to  promote  his  escape;  the  interest,  or  the  princi- 
pal, according  as  his  property  miffbt  be  more  or 
less  considerable,  to  be  applied  to  nis  support;  and 
in  case  of  his  death,  the  whole  of  his  property  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  direchons  of  his 
last  will  and  testament  On  his  arrival  in  St. 
Helena,  **  the  general,"  says  the  memorial, "  must 
be  constantly  attended  by  an  officer,  appointed 
either  by  the  admiral  or  governor,  and  if  ne  be  al- 
lowed  to  ffo  out  of  the  bounds  where  the  sentinels 
an  placed,  one  orderly-man  at  least  must  accom- 
pany the  officer.  When  ships  arrive  at  the  island, 
and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  sight,  the  general 
must  be  confined  to  the  limits  where  the  sentinels 
are  placed,  and  during  this  time  all  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  is  forbidden,  both  to  the 
general  and  his  suite.'*  An  attempt  to  fly  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  to  subject  him  to  close  confine- 
ment ;  and  any  plot,  on  the  part  of  his  attendanls, 
to  aid  his  flight,  to  subject  tnem  to  be  separated 
from  him.  All  correspondence  with  the  general 
by  letter  to  undereo  the  inspection  of  the  admiral 
or  tne  governor.  The  whole  coast  of  the  island, 
and  all  the  ships  and  boats  that  visit  it,  are  placed 
under  the  iturveillanoe  of  the  admiral,  who  is  charg- 
ed to  watch  over  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
every  ship,  and  to  prevent  all  communication  with 
the  coast,  except  such  as  he  shall  deem  it  proper 
to  allow.  In  case  the  general  should  be  seized 
with  a  serious  illness,  two  physicians,  one  appoin^ 
ed  bv  the  admiral  and  the  other  by  the  governor, 
shall  attend  him,  in  common  with  his  own  physi- 
cian, by  whom  a  daily  report  on  the  state  of  his 
health  shall  be  made,  and  in  case  of  his  death  his 
body  shall  be  conveyed  to  England. 

'To  give  increased  eflScacy  to  these  regulations, 
two  acts  passed  in  the  following  session  of  par- 
liament (cap.  xxii.  and  xxiii.)  **  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual detaining  in  custody  Napoleon  Bonaparte ; 
and  for  regulating  the  intercourse  with  the  island 
of  St.  Helena;"  by  the  former  of  which  it  was  en- 
acted that  General  Bonaparte  should  be  considered 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  that  any  British  subject 
attempting  his  rescue,  or  aiding,  assisting,  or  fur- 
thering him  after  he  had  eflectedhis  escape,  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  cler- 

g' ;  and  by  tne  latter  of  which,  all  intercourse  with 
e  island  of  St.  Helena,  except  in  ships  of  the  East 
India  Company,  or  by  license  of  his  nu^esty,  was 
interdicted. 


Although  this  information  was  received 
without  surprise,  yet  Napoleon  protested 
against  the  measure  in  the  most  empfaanc 
manner.  On  Friday,  the  4thy  the  Bellero- 
nhon  sailed  from  Torbay,  to  meet  the 
Northumberland  off  Berry-head,  and  on  the 
Sunday  following,  Loid  KetUi  and  Sir 
George  Cockbum  proceeded  on  bomrd  the 
former  ship  to  settle  with  Napoleon  the 
exact  period  of  his  intended  remorai.  The 
ceremony  with  which  the  fallen  emperor 
had  hitherto  been  treated,  was  now  to  be 
discontinued,  and  the  admiral  approaching 
him,  simply  pulled  off  his  hat,  as  he  woola 
hare  done  to  any  other  general  officer,  and 
said — ''How  do  you  do.  General  Bona 
narte  V*  Surprised  at  being  thus  saluted. 
Napoleon  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
replied  to  the  inquiry  in  a  slight  and  la- 
conic manner.  Afler  a  lon^  expoetalatioa 
ajB^ainst  the  ''  perfidy  and  injustice**  prac- 
tised towards  him,  ne  concluded  by  a  pe- 
remptory refusal  to  quit  the  ship.  Lord 
Keith,  in  reply,  observed  that  he  acted 
under  the  oraers  of  his  government,  and 
that  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  coerciTe  mea^ 
sures — »*  No,  no,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  yon 
command!  I  must  obey!  You  may  take 
me,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not 
go  with  my  own  free  will.*'  He  then  pre- 
sented to  his  lordship  a  formal  proteet  in 
writing,  against  his  deportation,  m  the  pre- 
sence of  several  witnesses.*  At  the  close 
of  the  interview.  Sir  George  Cockbam  in- 
(juired  at  what  hour,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  should  come  to  take  the  general  on 
board  the  Northumberland ;  to  which  Na- 
poleon replied,  at  ten. 

*  Protxst  or  Napoleon. 

*'  I  protest  solemnly  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of 
men,  against  the  violation  of  my  moat  sacred  rights* 
by  the  forcible  disposal  of  my  penon,  and  of  my 
liberty.  I  came  freely  on  board  the  BellerDphoiL 
1  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the  goect  of  R«^»»mI 
Once  seated  on  board  the  Belleropban.  I  was  im- 
mediately entitled  to  the  hospitality  {Jefus  tur  k 
fo}fer)  of  the  British  people.  If  the  sowmment. 
by  giving  orders  to  the  capiainof  the  Belleropiioo 
to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  intended  nerely  id 
lay  a  snare  for  me,  it  has  forfeited  its  boooor  and 
sullied  its  flag.  If  this  act  be  cansummaied.  it 
will  be  in  vain  that  the  English  will  talk  to  Eu- 
rope of  their  loyalty,  of  their  Taws,  of  their  liberty. 
The  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  bospi- 
tality  of  the  Bellerophon.  I  appeal  tfaarefora  ic 
history.  It  will  say  that  an  enemy  who  made  war 
for  twenty  years  on  the  people  of  England,  came 
freely  in  his  misfortune  io  seek  an  asylum  under 
its  laws.  What  more  striking  proof  cooM  be  give 
of  his  esteem  and  of  his  confidence  f  But  bow 
did  they  answer  it  in  England  f  They  pretended 
to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to  this  enemy,  and 
when  he  surrendered  himself  to  them  in  good 
faith,  they  sacrificed  him.  **  NaroLioii.* 

**  Dated  on  board  the  BeUeropkam^ 
of  sea,  Atf^tisf4»  1815." 
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Early  on  Monday  moraing,  Admiral 
Cockburn  went  on  board  the  fiellerophon 
to  superintend  the  inspection  of  the  bag- 
ffage ;  and  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock, 
Xord  Keith,  ia  the  baree  of  the  Tenant, 
proceeded  to  the  same  ship,  to  reoeiTe  Na- 
poleon and  those  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
attended.  As  soon  as  the  baggage  was  re- 
moTed,  the  parting  scene  commenced,  and 
the  separation  was  truly  affecting.  All 
wept;  but  Marshal  Savary  and  a  Polish 
colonel  appeared  the  most  deeply  affected.. 
The  Pole  had  accompanied  Bonaparte 
through  many  of  his  campaigns,  ana  had 
Teceived  seventeen  wounds  in  his  service. 
He  cluD^  to  his  knees,  and  reouested  from 
Lord  Keith  permission  to  attend  his  master, 
even  in  Uie  most  menial  capacity,  but  the 
orders  of  government  to  sena  off  the  Polish 
officers  were  peremptory,  and  the  brave 
officer's  request  could  not  be  complied  with. 
Count  Bertrand,  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren ;  the  Count  and  Countess  Montholon, 
Count  Las  Cases,  and  General  Gourgaud, 
with  nine  men  and  three  women  servants, 
remained  with  Bonaparte.  Marshal  Savary 
and  General  L'Allemand  were  left  behind 
io  the  Bellerophon,  to  be  sent  to  Malta, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  suite  were  put  on 
board  the  Eurotas  frisate.  M.Maingault, 
the  surgeon  of  Napoleon,  alone,  of  Si  bis 
attendants,  refused  to  accompany  him,  and 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  0*Meara, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  the  barge  reached  the  Northum- 
berland. During  the  trans-shipment,  Na- 
Soleon  exhibited  no  symptom  of  despon- 
ency,  but,  on  the  contn^,  he  appeared 
more  cheerful  than  usual.  He  mounted 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  the  activity  of 
a  seaman,  and  advancing  to  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  he  said — '*  Admiral,  I  once  more 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  your  coun- 
try.** T^  Lord  Lowther,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lyttleton,  who  were  on  board  the  Nor- 
thumberland, he  bowed,  and  soon  after- 
wards entered  into  a  familiar  conversation 
with  them  on  political  subjects,  which  con- 
tinned  for  two  hours.  His  motives  for  his 
attack  on  Spain — ^the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees — ^the  war  against  Russia— and  his 
refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Chatillon,  were 
all  discnssM  with  considerable  freedom ; 
and  far  from  avoiding,  he  encouraged  the 
discussion.  **I  was  called  to  Spain,** 
said  he,  "by  Charles  IV.  to  assist  him 
against  his  son.** — "  Rather,**  said  one  of 
the  young  noblemen,  **  to  place  King  Joseph 
on  the  throne." — ••  I  had,**  replied  Napo- 
leon, "  a  grand  political  system.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  counterpoise  to 
your  enormous  power  at  sea ;  and  besides, 
the  Bourbons  had  always  entertained  the 
tame  feeling  and  adopted  the  same  sys- 


tem. I  wished  to  revive  Spain,  and  to  do 
much  of  that  which  the  cortes  afterwards 
attempted.**  Speaking  of  his  invasion  of 
France,  he  said,  with  great  animation,  **  I 
was  then  a  soverei^.  I  had  a  right  to 
make  war.  The  king  had  not  kept  his 
promise.'*  He  then  added,  exultingly,  and 
with  a  smile—**  I  made  war  on  the  King 
of  France  with  six  hundred  men,  and  beat 
him  too.**  In  treating  him  as  the  English 
now  did,  he  said,  they  acted  like  a  little 
aristocratical  power,  and  not  like  a  great 
and  free  people.  Of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  he 
knew  him ;  ne  had  seen  him  at  the  Tuile- 
ries;  **he  had  not,**  added  he,  **your 
prejudices.**— "  Mr.  Fox,  general,'*  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  **  was  a  zealous  pa- 
triot with  respect  to  his  own  country,  and 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world." — "  He  sin- 
cerely wished  for  peace,'*  said  Napoleon, 
"  and  I  wished  for  it  also.  His  death  pre- 
vented its  conclusion.  The  others  were 
not  sincere.** — He  afWrwards  observed — 
**  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  not  for  twenty 
years  endeavoured  to  ruin  England— that 
18  to  say,  to  lower  you— I  wished  to  force 
you  to  be  just,  at  least  less  unjust**  To 
a  question  respecting  Louis  XvIII.  he  re- 
plied, **  He  is  a  go<3  sort  of  man,  but  too 
fond  of  the  table  and  pretty  sayings.  He 
is  not  calculated  for  the  French.  The 
Duchess  of  Anffouleme  is  the  only  man  in 
the  family.  The  French  must  have  such 
a  man  as  myself.*'  He  afterwards  broke 
out  into  some  invectives  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  allies,  which  he  called  perfi- 
dious and  treacherous  towards  France ;  and 
aeain  adverted  indignantly  to  the  subject 
of  his  deportation  to  St.  Helena.  *'  Yon 
do  not  know  my  character,'*  said  he,  **  why 
not  let  me  remain  upon  my  parole  of  ho- 
nour in  England  1*'* 

A  few  days  served  to  complete  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Northumberland  for  sea, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  vessel 
was  under  way  for  her  destination.  During 
the  voyage,  the  imperial  exile  maintained 
his  usual  equanimi^  of  temper ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  October,  he,  who  had  once  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  Europe— the  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  the  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, found  himself  immured,  probably 
for  life,  in  a  small  volcanic  island,  mea- 
suring ten  miles  in  length  and  seven  miles 
in  breadth,  at  a  distance  of  six  thousand 
miles  from  the  scene  of  his  immortal  ex- 
ploits in  arms,  and  separated  from  the  two 
great  continents  of  Africa  and  America  by 
unfathomable  seas.f 


*  Tliew  puMget.  ibrmin^  part  of  a  long  conver 
aatioo,  rest  upon  the  authontyof  the  geoUamen  to 
whom  that  oonvenation  was  addreMed. 

t  St.  Hixxna,  to  hit  from  being  deaolate  and 
barren,  ai  it  genarally  imagined,  ia  in  many  parts 
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Thus  tenninaled  the  political  life  of  Na- 
poleon, the  first,  and  probably  the  last, 
IZmperor  of  the  French.  His  character, 
though  bearins  little  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
exhibited  one  feature  in  common  with  his 
species — it  combined  a  mixture  of  good 
and  of  evil :  adding  another  splendid  con- 
firmation to  the  truth,  that  as  there  is  no 
man  so  ^ood  as  to  be  destitute  of  all  rice, 
so  there  is  none  so  bad  as  to  be  destitute 
of  all  virtue.  The  revolution,  of  wliich 
he  was  the  child  and  the  champion,  had, 
like  the  character  of  the  man,  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil — ^to  that  revolution,  with 
all  Its  horrors,  France  owes  a  system  of 
government,  theoretically,  if  not  practically, 
free ;  and  to  Napoleon,  with  all  his  errors, 
she  owes  her  present  admirable  civil  and 
criminal  code. 

The  fall,  like  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  baf- 
fled all  speculation.  It  is  an  observation 
rendered  quaint  by  repetition,  that  had  he 
been  less  ambitious,  lie  might  have  pre- 
served his  throne;  but  had  his  ambition 
not  been  inordinate,  he  never  would  have 
had  a  throne  to  preserve.  The  same  spirit 
that  elevated  him  to  the  imperial  purple, 
sunk  him  to  the  rank  of  the  Emperor  of 
Elba,  and  at  his  next  fall  shut  him  up  in 
the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Such,  then,  is 
the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  man.     Per- 


pre-eminendy  fertile,  and  capable  of  the  highest 
improvemenL  The  land,  of  which  from  t^-o  to 
Aree  thousand  acres  might  be  ploughed  with  the 
fleatest  faoiUty;  and  even  much  more  brought 
into  oultivatioD,  is  not  inferior  in  the  production 
of  wheat  and  every  other  grain,  as  well  as  of  po- 
tatoes, and  all  sorts  of  esculents,  to  the  very  best 
land  of  Europe.  The  annual  produce  is  indeed 
much  greater,  on  account  of  the  certainty  of  two 
seasons  of  rain  and  two  harvests  in  the  year.  The 
plain  of  LoM-Wood  and  Dead-Wood  comprises 
1500  acres  of  fine  land,  elevated  SOOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  beautiful  sward,  covering  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil,  and  is  become  the  first  place  of 
pasture  in  the  island ;  bnt  with  all  these  advan- 
tages a  large  proportion  of  Si.  Helena  eihibits  the 
anpeaimoce  ota  barren  and  reluctant  waste.  The 
GUiiiate  M  perhaps  the  most  mild  and  salubrious  in 
the  world,  and  is  remarkably  congenial  to  human 
ftelings.  Neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  it  presents 
throughout  the  year  that  medium  temperature 
which  is  always  agreeable.  From  thonder  and 
Ughtning,  this  climate  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
exempt  In  the  coom  of  sixty  years,  only  two 
flashea  of  liffhtning  are  recollected,  and  even 
these  are  said  not  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
thunder.  Neither  is  this  settlement  subject  to 
tboae  storms  and  hurricanes  which  oeoasionally 
afflict  and  desolate  many  other  tropical  islands. 
The  idea  that  ran  are  so  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive in  St.  Helena,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
com,  is  altogether  erroneous;  some  years  ago, 
these  vermin  were  extremely  troublesome,  but 
during  the  two  last  years  they  have  been  wholly 
extirpated.  The  population  of  the  island,  m  181^ 
exclusive  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
ind  the  free  Macks  and  the  Cast  India  Company's 


haps  we  live  too  near  the  times  of  which 
we  write,  to  be  able  exactly  to  draw  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  Posterity  mast 
decide  between  his  panegyrists  and  his 
accusers ;  both  have,  without  doubt,  erred. 
Yet,  widely  as  men  may  differ  in  forming 
a  judgment  upon  some  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter, upon  others,  all  must  agree.  That  he 
possessed  extraordinary  powers  for  goT«m- 
meot,  will  hardly  be  denied ;  Europe  ge- 
herally,  and  France  in  particular,  botr  am- 
ple testimony  to  ^e  fact.  In  the  field  and 
in  the  cabinet,  he  long  shone  without  an 
equal :  his  measures  were  for  the  most 
part  as  well  planned,  as  the  execution  of 
them  was  successfully  directed.  The 
schemes  of  coalitions  were  frustrated  by 
him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  frequently 
employed  stratagem,  and  frequently  force : 
what  he  could  not  gain  by  negotiation,  he 
acquired  by  conquest,  many  times  did 
the  potentates  of  the  continent  league 
among  themselves  and  with  England,  to 
subvert  his  pdwer;  and,  till  vanquished 
by  the  storms  of  heaven,  as  oAen  did  he 
repel  their  attacks.  What  might  have 
been  his  situation  at  this  moment  had  the 
expedition  against  Russia  never  been  nn- 
dertaken,  is  a  point  of  mere  speculation-^ 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  his  ill-judged 
attempt,  particularly  at  such  a  season,  upon 
that  country,  was  the  primary  cause  of^his 

slaves,  amounted  to  582  whites,  and  1150  blacks. 
Provisions  are  always  in  plenty ;  and  the  supply 
of  fish  is  80  ample,  that  not  less  man  seveaty-aeren 
species  are  enumemted  ae  fraqueMing  the  eoaal 
of  that  island. 

As  a  military  station,  this  settlement  is  mbao- 
lotely  impregnable.  The  principal  landing  placea, 
whicn  consist  of  Rupert's  Bay,  James  Town,  and 
Lemon  Valley,  are  aU  well  mtified  bv/nir  iTem 
baCterica,  provkied  with  fumaoes  for  healingaliot, 
and  flanked  by  cannon  placed  upon  the  oldb.  &r 
above  the  reach  of  ship  guns.  Mortan  and  howit- 
zers also  for  showering  giape-shot  upon  the  decks 
of  ships,  or  upon  boats  attempting  to  land,  are  pn>- 
vided,  and  in  short,  it  is  utteriy  impossible  to  ioroe 
a  descent  at  any  of  these  points.  Besides  ihe 
prinoiiial  landing  placea,  there  are  several  favinea, 
or  valleys,  interspersed  throughout  the  coast, 
where  an  enemy  might  undoubtedly  land,  but 
most  of  these  are  also  protected  by  batteriea.  and 
are  so  easily  defended  by  rolling  stones  fima  the 
heights,  that  no  body  of  troops  atiempiing  to  gala 
the  interior  eonld  nave  the  least  chaace  of  simn 
cess,  if  proper  vigilance  were  exerted.  Two  or 
three  men,  provided  with  iron  crows,  and  station- 
ed on  the  heights,  just  above  the  entrance  to  any 
of  the  ravines,  would  render  it  impossible  fi>r  any 
narober  of  troops,  however  great,  to  approadi  im 
yards  within  the  landing  places.  A  aiooe  of 
moderate  size,  which  may  be  easily  displaced,  set 
ofl^  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridgea.  before  it 
reachea  the  bottom  of  the  hill  eoUecis  ao  many 
myriads  in  its  traia  that  if  a  whole  battalion  of 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  ravine,  imm  a  single 
man  could  escape  alive. — Mi^or-general  Bmtam*» 
TraclM,  and  BnoK't  Hutory  of  the  Uhmd  ^  SL 
HeUna. 
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fall.  There,  his  bniTe  and  veteran  war- 
riors perished ;  and  though  indeed,  noi- 
'withstanding  this  reverse,  his  resources 
^rere  mat,  and  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
'nto  the  field,  the  very  next  vear,  nearly 
half  a  million  of  men, — vet  still  they  were 
raw  and  inezperieneed  men— they  had 
never  been  the  comrades  of  his  youth, 
never,  ere  now,  his  companions  in  arms. 
Before  the  year  1813,  he  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  unon  Europe  the 
belief—^  belief  which  he  himself  probably 
entertained— that  be  was  invincible:  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  such  a  conviction  being 
general.  His  wonderful  successes  at  Ma- 
reneo,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Friedland, 
at  Wacram,  were  indeed  calculated  to 
astoni^E.and  overawe  the  world. 

With  military  talents  so  great  as  those 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  there 
was  however  joined  one  fault,  not  a  little 
reprehensible :  this  was  his  unconquerable 
obstinacy.  It  was  seldom  that  he  failed 
to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  se- 
curing his  ends,  but  if  he  had  by  chance 
erred,  it  was  im|x>88ible  to  make  him  ac- 
knowledge his  mistake.  A  character  more 
decisive  never  perhaps  belonged  to  any 
man;  but  Napoleon  sometimes  appeared 
to  consider  decision  and  obstinacy  as  the 
same  things. 

His  taSnU  as  a  legislator  have  been 
uniformly  acknowledged,  and  the  fault 
of  his  laws,  where  they  are  despotic  and 
tyrannical^  must  be  imputed  to  his  dupod" 
turn.  Tyrant,  he  certainly  was,  as  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  French  press, 
npon  free  discussion,  and  upon  personal 
liberty,  abundantly  prove.  No  considera- 
tions of  duty  or  principle  were  ever  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  power. 
He  could  break  his  word,  solemnly  pledg- 
ed ;  he  could  violate  his  treaties  without 
•hame  or  remorse ;  and  play  the  hypocrite 
with  admirable  skill. 

As  a  man,  his  ehaiaeter  was  much  less 
ezceptionablcf  than  as  a  prince.  In  his 
personal  habits,  he  was  temperate,  active, 
and  indefatigable.  In  the  domestio  circle, 
he  had  the  art  of  riveting  the  affections  of 
nis  family  and  his  household  to  his  person ; 
and  to  the  princes  of  his  own  line,  he  dis* 
played  a  partiality  which  frequently  in- 
volved him  in  errors,  and  in  part  contri- 
buted to  his  fall. 

No  man  perhaps  was  ever  a  greater  favour- 
ite with  the  army — and  with  whatever  cold- 
ness the  rest  of  his  subjects  might  look 
upon  his  rule,  he  always  found  in  his  soU 
dters  an  immutable  affection.    When  he 
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returned  from  Elba,  what  French  soldier 
hesitated  to  assume  the  tri-coloured  cock- 
ade, or  to  shout  **  Five  VEmpereur!^^  Even 
after  his  final  defeat  at  \Vaterloo,  he  was 
still  a  favourite,  as  many  a  well  authenti- 
cated anecdote  (some  o/^them  recorded  in 
this  work)  will  testify.  Whatever  Napo- 
leon might  be  to  bis  other  subjects,  to  nis 
army,  at  least,  he  was  always  an  indulgent 
and  liberal  master :  the  spoils  of  conquered 
realms  glittered  in  their  tents,  and  around 
their  homes.  Highly  disciplined  and  nu- 
merous as  the  imperial  armies  constantly 
were,  still  they  would  have  been  compara- 
tively nothing,  without  that  fervid  enthu- 
siasm with  which  their  leader  uniformly 
contrived  to  inspire  their  minds. 

Few  men  have  done  more  mischief  in 
the  world  than  Napoleon— and  not  many 
men  have  done  more  good.  Whether,  iii 
the  production  of  this  ffood  to  mankim!, 
Bonapane  was  actuated  by  motives  of  dif>- 
interested  virtue,  or  by  motiYes  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  matters  little  with  regard  to  tlie 
simple  effect.  In  giving  liberty  of  coi^ 
science  to  professors  of  all  religions,  in 
finally  destroying  every  vestige  of  tiis 
feudal  system,  in  overturning  the  detef^»- 
ble  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  lastly,  in 
the  promulgation  of  his  edict  for  the  ahoU- 
tjon  of  the  slave-trade,  whatever  construo- 
tion  we  may  attach  to  the  motives,  we 
cannot  but  sincerely  approve  the  deeds. 

Napoleon's  ruling  passion  was  ambition; 
and  whenever  this  appeared,  it  was  sure  to 
make  every  other  consideration  give  way. 
This  passion  it  was,  which  raised  him  to 
his  dangerous  eminence,  and  this  which 
precipitated  him  from  it.  Ambition,  joined 
with  great  talents,  it  has  been  said,  consti- 
tutes a  great  man ;  and,  taking  this  defini* 
tion  of  greatness  as  just,  there  never  existed 
a  greater  man  than  the  late  ruler  of  France. 
But  the  passion  which  burned  within  the 
breast  of  Napoleon,  wss  not  of  that  chas- 
tened and  renned  nature,  which  acts  only 
for  the  general  welfare,  with  comparatively 
little  regard  to  the  individual — ^No!  his 
was  a  selfish,  a  gloomy,  and  a  ruthless 
passion,  whose  flsaie  served  only  to  light 
to  the  object  it  was  destined  to  destroy. 
Had  this  man,  instead  of  pursuing  the  un- 
substantial phantom  of  a  conqueror's  glory, 
given  his  hopes  and  exertions  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  real  prosperity  6f  his 
coun^,  or  the  true  welfare  or  bis  species* 
he  might  have  lived  honoured  and  revered, 
and  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  pat^ 
tern  for  the  imitation  of  princes,  and  a  i 
glorious  and  beloved  ainoDg  i 
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riage  of  the  Princeas  Cliarlotte  of  Wales  i 


The  proceedings  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  the  session  of  1815,  so  far  as  they 
regard  the  resolution  taken  once  more  to 
enter  the  lists  a^inst  the  French  emperor, 
have  been  anticipated  ;*  and  as  the  other 
topics  bronght  under  discussion  daring  this 
anxious  session,  were  principally  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature,  they  will  demand  only  a 
cursory  review.  But  if  the  parliamentary 
transactions  of  the  year  may  be  compress- 
ed within  a  narrow  compass,  the  retrospect 
of  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  return  of  peace,  upon  the 
trade,  the  agriculture,  the  finances,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  afford  an  ample  scope  for  histori- 
cal statement,  and  present  indeed  a  much 
wider  field  of  inquiry  than  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  history  will  allow. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1814,  parlia- 
ment assembled  for  the  despatch  ot  busi- 
ness. The  topics  embraced  in  the  speech 
of  the  prince  regent,  were,  the  continuance 
of  the  war  with  America — ^the  opening  of 
the  congress  at  Vienna— and  the  state  of 
the  public  revenue  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  return  of  peace  with  th^e  con- 
tinent. On  the  first  of  these  points,  his 
royal  highness  affirmed,  that  the  war  with 
the  United  States  had  originated  in  the 
roost  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of 
that  government,  and  that  its  tendency  was 
to  promote  the  designs  of  the  common  ene- 
my of  Europe.  It  was,  however,  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  brinr  the  contest  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  just  and  honourable  terms,  and 
he  was  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  that  purpose.  The  meet- 
in?  of  the  congress  at  Vienna  was  next 
referred  to;  and  although  some  delay 
had  arisen  from  anavoidable  causes,  par- 
liament was  assured,  that  the  endeavours 
of  his  royal  highness  would  be  used 
to    consolidate    the  peace    to  which  he 


*See  vol.  ii.  book  V.  page  836. 


had  been  a  party,  bv  a  just  eauilibrium 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  it^e  state 
of  the  public  revenue  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  were  represented  in  ihe  speech  as 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition ;  but  the 
large  expenditure,  and  the  aocamnlated 
arrears,  would  demand,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  present  year,  a  considerable  provi- 
sion. It  was  in  conclusion  observed,  diat 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  late  war,  as 
well  as  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  du- 
ration, must  have  materially  affected  the 
condition  of  the  countries  ensraged  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  Telations  which 
formerly  existed  between  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  became  expedient 
to  proceed  with  due  caution  in  ^e  adoption 
of  such  regulations  as  might  be  considered 
necessarv  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our 
trade  and  securin?  our  present  advantages ; 
and  his  royal  higbness  expressed  his  deter- 
mination cordially  to  co-operate  and  assist 
in  every  measure  calculated  to  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  majes- 
ty's dominions. 

Addresses,  formed  on  the  speech,  were 
passed  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  with- 
out a  division;  and  the  commons  voted 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  would  admit,  those  supplies 
which  the  exigency  of  the  govemmenc  de- 
manded, and  to  anord  which,  the  session 
had  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  than 
usual.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose.  Sir 
George  Warrender,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  moved,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, that  seventy  thousand  seamen,  includ- 
ing fifteen  thousand  marines,  should  be 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1815 ; 
also,  that  £1,615,350  should  be  granted  to 
his  majesty  for  wages  for  the  same;  both 
which  proposals  were  carried.  On  a  sub- 
sequent day,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eight  millions  should  be  granted  to  his 
majesty,  to  meet  the  bills  drawn  on  the 
treasury  for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  amy. 


CRAP.  n. 

This  motion,  whioft  called  forth  some  ob- 
servations  from  Mr.  Tiemey,  was  carried, 
and  00  the  let  of  December,  parliament 
adjonmed  till  Thnr8da]r»  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, before  which  period  it  was  presom- 
ed  the  proceeding  of  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna woald  terminate. 

The  deliberations  of  the  congress  extend- 
ed to  a  |)eriod  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  British  government,  and  on  the  reas- 
sembling of  parliament  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary, ministers  were  still  unprepared  to 
offer  any  explanation  regarding  the  politi- 
cal arrangements  entered  into  at  Vienna. 
During  the  parliamentary  recess,  numerous 
meetings  had  been  held  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  reassembling  of 
parliament,  petitions  from  these  meetmgs 
were  presented  to  the  house,  against  the 
longer  continuance  of  the  property  tax. 
The  loudly  raised  Toice  of  the  people  fixed 
the  wavering  purpose  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  and  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  right  honourable  gentleman  in- 
troduced his  plan  of  finance  lor  the  current 
year,  by  announcing  his  determination  to 
abandon  the  property  tax.  In  abandoning 
this  jrreat  measure  of  finance,  the  house, 
he  said,  would  not  consider  itself  at  all  pre- 
cluded from  resorting  to  it  again,  whenever 
the  necessities  of  the  country  should  render 
it  expedient  This  tax,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  war  taxes,  had  supported  the 
public  credit,  and  finally  enabled  us  to  as- 
sist materiallyin  effecting  the  deliverance 
of  Europe.  They  had  prevented  a  funded 
debt  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  an  annual  charge  of  fourteen 
millions.  The  property  tax  alone  had  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and 
had  saved  a  burden  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,  with  nine  millions  annu- 
ally of  permanent  taxes.  In  proposing  the 
substitution  of  other  measures,  he  stated, 
that  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  dg40,962,000 ;  the 
principal  charge  upon  which  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  funded  debt  of  JS3 5,420,000. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment for  four  years,  he  estimated  at  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  millions.  To  meet 
this  demand,  there  were  in  the  first  place 
about  six  millions  of  permanent  annual 
taxes :  he  should  in  addition  propose  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  taxes  on  the  customs 
and  the  excise,  for  a  limited  time,  which 
would  produce  a  further  sum  of  six  mil- 
lions, and  he  should  lay  before  the  house  a 
plan  for  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions,  making  in  the  whole  seventeen 
millions.  The  new  taxes  were  multifarious, 
but  consisted  principally  of  taxes  on  the 
windows  of  green-houses,  and  shops,  and 
warehouses ;  an  augmentation  of  thirty  per 
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cent,  on  the  present  tax  on  the  rents  of  in- 
habited houses ;  eighty  per  cent,  additional 
on  servants,  carriages  and  horses  used  for 
pleasure,  with  a  still  further  rate  of  fifiy 
]>er  cent  on  the  servants,  horses,  and  car- 
riages of  bachelors.  The  aggregate  pro- 
duce of  the  several  sums  would  amount  to 
two  millions  and  a  half.  Coming  next  to 
the  customs,  he  proposed  an  sSditional 
duty  on  tobacco  and  wine,  and  an  increase 
upon  the  licenses  of  dealers  in  excisable 
articles.  A  tax  of  one  penny  upon  the 
postage  of  newspapers,  and  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  stamp  duties,  completed 
the  catalogrue  of  the  proposed  imposts  for 
the  year.  A  peace  establishment  cast  on 
a  scale  of  expenditure  requiring  nineteen 
millions  a  year  for  four  years,  was  deemed 
enormous  by  the  meml>ers  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  of  the  house;  but  before  this 
question  came  to  its  ultimate  decision, 
events  had  arisen  that  entirely  deranged 
the  proposed  system  of  finance,  and  cafled 
for  the  revival  of  the  property  tax,  and  all 
the  other  war  taxes. 

The  question  of  the  com  laws,  which 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  par- 
liament in  two  successive  sessions,  was 
again  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  17th  of  February.  During 
the  last  session,  an  act  was  passed  for  per- 
mitting the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
duty  free;*  and  the  object  of  the  friends 
of  that  measure  was  still  further  to  extend 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  free  importation  of  com,  ex- 
cept when  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country  should  amount  to  eighty  shil- 
lings per  quarter  or  upwards,  andthe  price 
of  other  grain  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  resolutions  on  which  the  proposed  law 
was  intended  to  be  groundea,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Right  Honourable  Frederick 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  who,  on  oehalf  of  the  land-owners 
of  the  country,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing exorbitant  profits  to  the  detriment  of 
the  community.  His  own  feelings  was  to 
do  good  to  all  parties ;  and  in  his  opinion, 
the  way  to  make  com  ultimately  cheap,  as 
well  as  to  guard  against  the  evil  of  being 
dependent  upon  foreigners  for  a  supply  of 
this,  the  first  necessary  of  life,  was  to  ex- 
tend legislative  encouragement  to  its  pro- 
duction at  home.  In  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  which 
sat  the  last  session,  he  proposed  that  every 
species  of  grain,  corn,  meal,  and  flour, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  landed  and  ware* 
housed  duty  free  (except  with  regard  to 
flour  in  Ireland,  which  was  at  present  pr<^ 
hibited  by  laW),  and  should  be  as  freely 

*  See  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  psge  65. 
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exported  at  all  times.  His  next  proposal 
was,  that  when  the  averagre  price  of  wheat, 
for  the  six  weeks  immediately  preceding 
the  15th  of  Februarv,  the  15th  of  May,  the 
15th  of  August,  and  the  15th  of  November, 
should  have  reached  eighty  shillings,  im- 
portation should  be  entirely  free,  and  pay 
no  duty  whatever ;  and  finally,  that  with 
respect  to  com  imported  from  our  North 
American  colonies,  the  principle  hitherto 
acted  upon  should  be  adnered  to,  and  that 
the  importation  thence  should  be  free  after 
the  price  of  wheat  was  sixty-seven  shil- 
I  lings  per  quarter;  beins;  the  same  increase 
on  Uie  present  standard  of  fifty-three  shil- 
lings,  which  eighty  was  upon  sixty-three 
shillings,  Uie  existing  maximum  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  grain  to  the  Bri- 
tish market.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Robinson 
begged  to  submit  his  resolutions,  amount- 
ing to  nine  in  number,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house.* 

During  the  progress  of  the  corn  bill, 
which  passed  through  its  different  stages 
with  unusual  celerity,  the  public  mind, 
particularly  in  the  metropolis,  became  ex- 
tremely agitated.  Several  of  the  houses 
of  the  members  favourable  to  this  mea- 
sure were  attacked  with  great  violence, 
and  the  residence  of  Mr.^  Robinson,  the 
mover  of  the  regulations,  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  the  ebullitions  of  popular  fury. 
When  the  first  attack  was  made,  no  ma- 
terial resistance  was  offered  to  the  rioters ; 

*  SoMTANCE  OF  THB  RESOLUTIONS  regarding  the 
Importation  of  Corn. 
Rflsolved,  That  all  sorts  of  com,  meal,  and 
flour,  not  already  prohibited,  may  be  brought  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  warehoused  duty  free ; 
that  such  com,  &c.  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ware- 
houses and  again  exported  without  the  payment 
of  any  duty;  that  whenever  foreign  corn  is  ad- 
missible into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  coo- 
sumpiion,  such  com,  dec.  may  be  takeu  out  of  the 
warehouses  and  entered  for  home  consumption 
without  payment  of  sny  duty ;  that  such  foreign 
com  ^.  snail  be  permitted  to  be  imported  for 
home  conaumptioa  without  the  payment  of  any 
dntjr  whatever,  when  the  average  in  this  coun- 
try is  at  or  aboTe  the  prices  hereafler  specified, 
namely, 
WhiMl,  80s.— /{ye,  Pea$,  and  Beant,  53.— Air2ey. 

Beer,  or  Bigt  40s.— Oats,  86s.  per  Quarter ; 
but  whenever  the  average  prices  of  British  com 
shall  respectively  be  below  ttie  ftrioes  above  stat^ 
ed,  no  foreign  com,  dsc  shall  be  imported,  or  taken 
out  of  the  warehouses  for  home  consumption. 
That  such  com,  &c.  being  the  produce  or  any 
British  colony  or  possession  in  North  America, 
may  be  impcNted  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
home  consumption,  whenever  the  average  price 
of  British  com  shall  be  at  or  above  the  imlowing 
Drices, 
Wheat,  67s.— Rye,  Peae,  and  Beant,  Hi.— Barley, 

Beer,  or  jBl^r,  33i. — Data,  93s  per  quarter; 
oat  when  the  prices  of  British  com  respectively 
Jhall  be  below  these  sums,  the  importations  from 
the  colonies  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  for  home 


but  on  ToesdajTy  the  7tfa^f  Mardi,  when 
a  repetition  ox  the  excesses  of  the  prp- 
ceding  day  was  attempted,  several  shots 
were  fired  from  Mr.  Robinson^  parlour- 
window,  by  which  two  persons,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  of  the  name  <^  Ed- 
ward Vize,  and  a  female,  of  the  name  o( 
Jane  Watson,  neither  of  them  actively 
engaged  in  the  outrage,  were  both  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  At 
this  period,  the  com  bill  had  passed  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  moment  when 
the  house  was  engaged  in  an  animated 
debate  on  that  clause  of  the  bill  by  which 
the  maximum  price  for  regulating  the  im- 
portation was  to  be  fixed,  Mr.  Lambtoo 
rose,  and  announced  that  a  military  force 
surrounded  the  several  avenues  to  the 
house,  and  that  the  members  were  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  being  over-awed  by  the 
presence  of  the  soldiery.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing, he  pronounced  to  be  extremely  nncon- 
stitutional,  and  he  moved  an  immediate 
adjournment.  Lord  Castlereaffh  said,  the 
military  force  complained  of  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  had  been  called  in  to 
aid  the  civil  power,  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers, and  to  prevent  the  house  itself  from 
being  interrupted  and  over-awed  in  its  de- 
liberations by  a  mob.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Whitbread,  the  house  was  resumed, 
and  the  speaker  stated  from  the  chair,  that 
before  he  came  down  to  attend  his  parlia- 
mentary duty  this  day,  having  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  possibility  of  some  disturbance, 
ne  had  sent  to  the  police  mapstrates,  and 
to  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  order- 
ing them  to  have  the  several  constables  at 
their  posts.  Having  done  this,  he  thought 
he  had  made  an  Meouate  provision ;  but 
he  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  a  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  had  been  attacked,  and 
that  he  had  escaped  with  some  difliculty 
from  a  tumultuous  mob,  which  obstmcted 
the  usual  avenues,  using  insolent  and 
threatening  langraage.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  he  (the  speaker^  sent  for 
one  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  directed 
him,  if  he  found  his  force  insufficient  for 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  to  call  in 
further  aid ;  enjoining  him  at  all  events  to 
keep  the  avenues  clear,  and  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  members.  In  pur^ 
suance  of  this  direction,  for  which  he  held 
himself  responsible,  a  military  force  had 
been  called  in.  The  attorney-general,  and 
several  other  members,  then  stated,  that  at 
their  entrance  into  the  avenues  they  had 
been  stopped  by  the  mob,  and  interrogated 
as  to  the  vote  they  btended  to  give  on  the 
corn  bill.  Sir  Robert  Heron  complained 
that  he  had  been  bandied  about  like  a 
shuttlecock  between  two  battledores;  and 
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Sit  Frederick  Flood  declared,  that  he  had 
been  carried  above  a  handred  yards  on  the 
ehonlders  of  the  mob,  like  mackerel  from 
Billingsgate  market,  and  that  he  thought 
they  meant  to  quarter  him.  The  police 
magistrates  in  attendance,  on  bein&r  or- 
dered to  appear  at  the  bar,  informed  the 
hoaae,  that  haying  foand  the  civil  power 
insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  troop  of  life-guards  were  called  in, 
to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. The  presence  of  the  ^piards 
served  effectually  to  repress  the  riotous 
proceeding  of  the  mob  m  the  vicinity  of 
Westminster-Hall,  and  the  discussion  on 
the  com  question  was  again  resumed, 
when  the  importation  price  was  finally 
settled  at  eighty  shillings  per  quarter.  In 
the  upper  house  of  parliament,  the  com 
bill,  which  was  grounded  upon  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  17th  of  Febmary,  and  em- 
braced all  the  material  points  in  those 
resolutions,  passed  througn  its  respective 
stages  without  being  exposed  to  any  very 
formidable  opposition,  and  soon  afterwards 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  effect  of 
the  corn  law  upon  the  country,  realized 
neither  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  ag- 
riculturalists, nor  the  gloomy  foreboding  of 
the  manufacturing  aira  labouring  classes. 
Both  the  friends  and  the  adversaries  of  this 
act,  entertained  the  expectation,  that  its 
natural  and  almost  immediate  consequence 
would  be  to  advance  the  price  of  wheat  to 
four  pounds  per  quarter;  and  this  assuredly 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply  of  British  com ;  but 
two  years  of  plentv  had  given  to  the  con- 
sumer the  eontroul  over  the  market,  and 
had,  for  the  present  at  least,  rendered  a 
measure  of  so  much  imaginary  importance 
a  mere  dead  letter. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
served  to  derange  all  the  measures  of 
finance  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  called  for  an  entire  revision 
of  the  ways  and  means  already  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  Only 
a  few  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  house 
of  commoi^s  was  engaged  in  discussing  the 
provisions  deemed  necessary  for  a  peace 
establishment;  but  scarcely  had  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace  with  America  arrived, 
when  an  event  that  was  felt  as  an  electric 
shock  throughout  Europe,  and  again  roused 
the  world  to  arms,  imposed  upon  parlia- 
ment the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  war 
establishment,  upon  a  scale  of  unparalleled 
extent.  With  a  large  arrear  of  former 
expenditure,  combined  with  the  necessity 
the  country  was  placed  under  of  providing 
the  means  to  carry  on  a  new  war,  the  sum 
3T 


which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required 
for  the  present  year,  greatly  exceeded  all 
former  periods.  Tlie  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  submitting  his  statements  to 
the  house,  on  the  14th  ot  June,  interspersed 
them  with  a  number  of  observations  on  the 
public  spirit  and  resources  of  the  country ; 
and  from  an  enumeration  of  the  items,  it 
appeared,  that  the  affgre||ate  sum  of  sup- 
plies required  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  89,738,936/.  The  deduction 
for  the  Irish  proportion  of  the  joint  charge 
was  9,573,814/. ;  and  for  the  civil  list  and 
consolidated  fund  188,000/.  leaving  a  total 
for  Great  Britain  of  79,968,113/:  to  be 
obtained  firom  the   following  ways   and 


Annual  Dutiei,  ... 
Surplus  of  Coosdidated  Fond, 
WarTazea,      .       .       .       . 

Lotteiy, 

Naval  Storea,  -  .     . 
Vote  of  Credit, 


3.000,000 
3J0OO.OOO 

850,000 
508,900 

6,000,000 


Exchequer  Billa  fimded,  and  Loan  )      i a  i  qk  aaa 
mSpercenti.                         <      18,135^) 
Loan. S7XN)0.000 

Je79,839i500 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  it  was  at  all 
probable  that  an  equal  expenditure  would 
be  incurred  in  future  years,  he  should  con- 
sider  it  i>roper  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
public  spirit  and  magnanimity  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  but  as  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  present  year  were  not  at  all  lUceJy  to 
continue,  he  had  deemed  it  more  wise  to 
resort  to  a  loan,  as  had  been  the  case  on 
former  occasions;  and  he  trusted,  notwith- 
standing the  largeness  of  the  demand,  thai 
we  should  have  no  reason  to  regret  tbs 
exertions  we  were  making.  The  loan, 
which  had  been  contracted  tor  that  day  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year,  amounted 
to  twen^-seven  millions  for  England,  and 
nine  millions  for  Ireland,  making  a  total 
of  thirty-six  millions,  and  the  terms,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  would  be 
found  satisfactory,  both  to  the  contractors 
and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Tieroey  thought  the  present  one  of 
the  most  alarming  budgets  ever  laid  before 
parliament  The  total  amount  of  the  sup- 
plies required  for  the  year  (independent 
of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt)  was 
89,7d8,000/.^4  sum  calculated  to  stagger 
even  the  most  sanguine.  It  was  usefnlto 
mark  the  progress  of  the  expenditure,  till 
it  had  at  length  arisen  to  its  present  por- 
tentous amount.  In  1808,  the  war  expen- 
diture amounted  to  forty-five  millions;  in 
1809,  to  fifty  millions;  in  1810,  to  forty- 
six  millions ;  in  1811,  to  fifty-two  millions; 
in  1813»  to  fifty-five  millions ;  in  1813,  to 
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fifbr-eeTen  millions;  in  1814,  to  sixty-three 
millions:  and  in  1815,  to  seventy-two 
millions ! ! 

These  facts  were  not  disputed;  but  it 
was  held  that  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  thooffh  enormous,  was  xenderM 
indispensable  by  the  situation  or  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were 
agreed  to  without  opposition. 

A  message  from  the  prince  regent  was 
presented  to  parliament  on  the  S7th  of 
June,  announcmg  that  his  royal  brother. 
Prince  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had, 
with  the  consent  of  his  royal  highness, 
contracted  an  alliance  in  marriage  with 
tfie  Princess  of  Salm,  and  recommending 
that  a  suitable  provision  should  be  made 
by  parliament,  in  order  to  enable  their 
royal  highnesses  to  sapport  the  rank  and 
dignity  becoming  their  station.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  in  moving  that  the  message  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  stated,  that  the 
junior  branches  of  the  royal  family  had 
each  an  allowance  of  eighteen  thousand  a 
year,  and  moved  that  an  addition  of  six 
thousand  should  be  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  same  to  be  settled  on  the 
duchess  during  her  life.  The  motion  for 
die  proposed  grant  was  resisted,  on  ac- 
count 01  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  many  large  and  merited  claims 
upon  its  liberality.  The  royal  family,  it 
was  observed,  had  already  an  income  from 
the  nation  amounting  to  a  million  sterling 
annually.  The  unsuitable  nature  of  the 
marriage  was  urged  as  another  objection 
to  Ae  grant.  The  king,  it  was  said,  would 
never  have  consented  to  a  union  that  would 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  domestic  virtue. 
The  queen  had  expressed  herself  strongly 
against  the  alliance,  and  said,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ought  not  to  have 
married  a  person  whose  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been  tiroken  off. 
It  was  presumed  also  that  the  princess 
herself  mast  have  had  some  fortune  from 
her  former  husbands,  Prince  Louis  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Salm;  but 
even  supposing  that  she  had  no  fortune, 
yet  eighteen  thousand  a  year  on  the  conti- 
nent would  be  equal  to  thirty  thousand  in 
this  country,  and  with  such  an  income,  all 
the  splendour  and  dignity  of  their  rank 
might  be  maintained.  The  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  duke's  income,  which  was  dis- 
ODSsed  with  much  animation  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  was  finally  lost  in  the 
house  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  a 
single  vote. 

Another  auestion,  much  more  gratifjring 
to  the  royal  family  in  its  result,  and  more 
in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation, 
was  brought  before  parliament  on  the  4th 


of  July.  On  this  oocasion,  Sir  John  Mft- 
joribanks,  after  disclaiming  all  penonal 
views  in  the  motion,  moved  **  That  the 
thanks  of  this  boose  be  given  to  his  nijal 
highness  the  Duke  of  York,  captaiii-|peiieni 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  BriCiab  for- 
ces, for  his  continual,  effectual  and  uim- 
mitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
daring  a  periAl  of  more  than  twenty  y<*an, 
during  wnich  time  the  army  has  improved 
in  discipline  and  in  science  to  an  extent  qd> 
known  before,  and  has,  under  Providenoe, 
risen  to  the  height  of  military  glory.'*  M- 
ter  several  other  members  bad  delivered 
their  sentiments,  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he 
knew  not  how  to  object  to  the  modos, 
without  the  appearance  of  ingratitude,  af> 
ter  the  noble  tribute  paid  to  his  royal  high- 
ness by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  nis 
late  memorable  triumph.  Under  such  cii^ 
cumstances,  he  could  not  withhold  his  saae- 
tion  from  the  present  vote. 

This  vote  terminated  the  parliamentary 
life  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  apn^t 
men  that  ever  held  a  seat  in  the  Britiah 
senate.     In    two    days  aAervraids,    Mr. 
Whitbread,  the  incorruptible  friend  of  his 
country  and  of  his  species,  breathed  his 
last— but  not  according  to  the  common  of^ 
dination  of  our  nature.    The  loss  of  s«ich 
a  man,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
have  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  feet> 
ings  of  his  country;  but  his  prematuie 
death,  by  his  own  hands,  put  the  natiooal 
fortitude  to  a  trial  of  singular  severity. 
For  several  months  past,  a  morbid  melan- 
choly and  lethargic  stupor  were  observed 
to  be  fast  stealing  over  the  once  powerfhl 
mind  of  Mr.  Whitbread.    His  talents  lor 
public  business  became  impaired ;  his  roo- 
versation,  at  intervals,  was  incoherent,  and 
imbecile ;  and  to  aggravate  his  malady,  be 
was  himself  fully  sensible  of  the  rapid  de- 
cay of  his  mental  energies.    Frequently,  he  ; 
was  heard  to  comolain  that  his  public  life 
was  extinct — ^that  be  vras  derided — in  iJiort, 
that  he  had  become  **  an  outcast  of  society.**  , 
These  feelings  were  succeeded  by  decided 
symptoms  of  mental  alienation,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  July  he  was  found 
in  his  room,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  that  tongue  for  ever  mute  from 
which  listening  senates  had  so  frequentl} 
drawn  instruction  and  delight.    Men  of  all 
parties  bore  testimony  to  the  public  and   , 
private  worth  of  this  distinguished  states-   ' 
man.    **  Accustomed  to  defend  his  opin-   j 
ions  with  earnestness  and  warmth,  the  ener- 
gies of  his  admirable  and  comprehensive    ! 
mind  would  never  permit  the  least  appe«^ 
ance  of  tameness  or  indifference ;  but  ao 
particle  of  animosity  ever  found  a  place  is 
nis  breast,  and,  to  use  his  own  words  <m 
another  melancholy  occasion— *  he  never 
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»xTied  bis  jpolittcal  animosity  beyond  tbe 
Jireshold  or  tbe  hoase  of  commons.*   His 
eloquent  appeals  in  fsTour  of  the  anfor- 
tanate — appeals    exbibiting     the     frank- 
ness and  the  honesty  of  the  jtrue  Eng^ 
liah   character,  will  adorn  the   pages  of 
the  historian ;  although  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  afford  a  subject  of  melancholy 
retrospect  to  those  who  have    formerly 
dwelt  with  deliffht,  on  the  benoTolence  of 
a  heart  which  dways  beat,  and  on  the  n- 
gooT  of  an  intellect  which  was  always  em- 
ployed, for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tares.*'*    "Well  had  the  character  of  Mr, 
Whitbread  been  termed  *a  true  English 
character.'    Even   his  defects,  trifling  as 
they  were,— and  what  man  is  altogether 
without  them  1 — were  those  which,belong 
to  the  £ nglish  character.    N  ever  had  Uiere 
existed  a  more  complete  Englishman.    All 
who  knew  him  must  recollect  tbe  indefati- 
gable  earnestness  and  perseTcrance  with 
which,  daring  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
directed  hia  talents  and  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  public  interest    When  he  con- 
ceived that  his  duty  to  the  public  required 
such  a  sacrifice,  he  had  shown  that  he  was 
capable  of  controlling  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  personal  attachment     Even  those 
who  difirered  from  him  on  many  political 
questions,  nevertheless  considered  him  one 
of  those  public  treasures,  the  loss  of  which 
all  parties  would  deplore.    The  important 
assistance  which  his  zeal  and  ability  had 
afiTorded  in  promoting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  could  never  be  forgottoa.    On 
every  occasion,  indeed,  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  human  beings  was   concerned, 
Tand  the  lower  their  state  the  stronger 
their  recommendation  to  his  favour,)  no 
man  was  more  anxious  to  apply  his  great 
powers  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind."t    "  To  tbe  friends  of  the  deceased 
senator,  it  must  afford  consolation,  to  know 
that  those  who  differed  most  from  him  in 
politics  did  justice  to  his  manly  character, 
nononred  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  and  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  that  in  all  he  did  he 
was  actuated  solely  by  a  love  of  his  coun- 
try."^:    His  private  life,  however  amiable, 
was  merged  in  the  superior  iipportance  of 
his  public  character.    He  died  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  a^,  leaving  Lady  Elizabeth, 
his    wife,    (sister  of   Earl    Grey)  with 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  lament  a 
loss  great  to  society,  and  to  them  irreparsr 
ble. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  Ulustrious 
commoner,  the  fnend  of  peace,  the  advo- 
cate of  reform,  and  the  zealous  and  consist- 

*  Tbe  Maranto  of  TaviHock. 

MMr.  Wilberforae. 

^  The  cbanooUor  of  the  exchequer. 


ent  supporter  of  religious  freedom,  east  s 
gloom  over  the  close  of  the  session  of  par> 
Rament,  which  even  the  splendid  conquest 
of  our  arms  could  not  wholly  dispel.  On 
the  13th,  parliament  was  prorogued ;  and 
the  prince-regent,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  congnratulated  the  members  on  the 
glorious  and  ever-memorable  victory  ob- 
tained at  Waterloo,  by  Field-marshal  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Prince  Blucher 
—a  victory  which  had  exalted  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  the  country  beyond  all 
former  example,  had  delivered  from  inva- 
sion the  dominions  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  short  space  of  fif* 
teen  days  placed  the  city  of  Paris  and  a 
large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in 
the  military  occupation  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies. The  brilliant  and  rapid  successes 
of  the  Austrian  arms  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  had  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  its  ancient  sovereign  j 
and  to  the  deliverance  of  that  portion  of  * 
Italy  from  foreign  influence  and  dominion. 
His  Christian  majesty  had  been  again  re> 
stored  to  his  capital.  The  restoration  of 
peace  with  America  had  been  followed  by 
a  negotiation  for  a  commercial  treaty, 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  would 
be  terminated  upon  conditions  calculated 
to  cement  the  good  understanding  subsist* 
ing  between  the  two  countries,  and  equdly 
beneficial  to  tbe  interests  of  both.  His 
royal  highness  had  great  pleasure  in  ao* 
quainting  his  parliament,  that  the  labours 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty, 
which  would  be  laid  before  them  at  theii 
next  meeting.  He  could  not  release  tibem 
from  their  attendance,  without  assuring 
them,  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  support  they  had  afforded  him,  that  the 
success  of  his  earnest  endeavours  for  the 
public  welfare  was  to  be  ascribed ;  and  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  bring  the  great 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged  to  an 
honourable  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  he 
relied  with  confidence  upon  the  experience, 
zeal,  and  steady  lo3ralty,  of  all  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  referred 
to  in  the  .speech  from  the  throne,  led  al- 
most immediately  to  a  state  of  peace  with 
France.  The  allied  armies,  indeed,  were 
not  withdrawn,  but  hostilities  ceased.  The 
war  had  been  of  short  duration;  and 
while  it  continued,  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  disturbed  or  impeded  in  Eng- 
land the  operation  of  the  effects  of  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  in  the  summer 
of  the  former  year.  The  era  of  peace  may 
therefore  be  dated  from  the  30th  of  May, 
1814,  and  its  influence  upon  the  agriou^, 
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tare,  the  trade,  and  the  finances  of  Great 
Britain,  traced  up  to  that  time.  In  all 
ware,  the  real  and  actual  effects  which 
thev  are  calculated  to  produce,  cannot  pos- 
sihly  be  known  or  even  accurately  conjec- 
tured, till  they  are  brought  to  a  close ;  but 
this  remark,  though  of  general  application, 
has  peculiar  force  and  propriety  as  bearing 
upon  the  raTolutionary  ware,  from  which 
Great  Britain  had  just  extricated  herself. 
The  nature  and  object,  as  well  as  the  dura- 
tion, of  these  wan,  were  so  different  from 
any  that  had  erer  before  been  waged; 
their  scale  was  so  extensire,  and  the 
means  employed  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
oonntry  was  disabled  from  anticipatinff 
In  their  progress  in  what  state  she  would 
be  left  at  their  termination.  It  was 
known  indeed  that  depression,  lassitude, 
and  weakness,  in  the  body  politic,  as  well 
as  in  the  natoral  body,  bear  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  stimulus  by  which  botn  haye 
been  raised  to  exertion;  that  while  tbat 
stimulns  lasts,  no  fatigue  is  felt ;  that  we 
seem  to  be  endued  with  supernatural 
njponr  and  strength,  and  to  be  unconscious 
of  our  approaching  weakness;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  stimulns  withdrawn,  than 
more  than  usual  weakness  falls  upon  us. 
So  it  is  with  nations ;  the  evil  is  not  in 
peace,  but  in  war.  The  cause  of  debility 
in  ^man  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  use 
of  ardent  Spirits,  is  not  sobriety,  but  intoxi- 
cation. The  lassitode  is,  to  be  sure,  felt 
when  he  is  sober,  but  it  is  contracted  by 
intemperance.  If,  therefore,  oar  agricui- 
tare,  trade,  and  finances  now  feel  an  un- 
usual degree  of  depression,  the  eyil  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  country  haying  too 
soon  returned  to  a  state  of  peace,  but  to 
the  necessity,  no  matter  now  created, 
onder  which  she  was  placed,  of  so  long 
continuing  the  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reyolntion- 
■ry  wars,  and  until  France  had  oyerrun 
part  of  the  continent,  British  agriculture 
was  affected  only  by  these  as  by  former 
wars.  But  just  about  the  time  when  the 
yietories  of  France  had  enabled  her  to  close 
some  of  the  most  prodtactiye  ports  of  the 
continent  against  us,  this  coun^  was  yisit- 
ed  by  a  scanty  hanrest.  The  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  followed ;  the  price 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  rose  suddenly  and  enor- 
mously ;  the  profits  of  the  farmer  rose  near- 
aT  in  the  same  proportion ;  the  demand  for 
rarms  became  ureent ;  rents  were  adyanced 
excessiyely ;  and  the  priee  of  corn,  which 
had  been  increased  by  accidental  dream- 
stances,  was  thus  sustained  by  a  certain 
and  regular  cause.  7*he  success  of  the 
French  still  continued,  and  the  efforts  of 
Napoleon  being  directed  uniformly  to  our 
exclusion  from  the  continent,  it  followed, 


that  though  our  haryests  prodQced  an  af» 
rage  crop,  yet,  from  the  causes  j  oat  stated, 
operating  with  the  increased  capital  of  the 
farmer,  ue  waste  of  war,  and  the  facilities 
created  by  an  extensiye  issoe  of  papcf 
money,  as  well  proyincial  as  nationa],  the 
price  of  corn  still  continued  high ;  the  coib 
petition  for  farms  rather  increased  than  di 
minished,  and  in  a  few  yeare  the  rents  of 
land  were  doubled.  As  a  collat»sl  coas^ 
quence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  wagei 
of  the  labouring  classes  were  adyvoeed; 
the  farmer  could  no  longer  be  contented 
with  that  mode  of  liying  which  his  fors- 
fathere  had  puraued ;  hu  prafits^  be  eoo- 
oeiyed,  justified  him  in  aspiring  to  a  man 
eleyated  aphere,  and  rents,  profits,  and  la> 
hour,  all  conspired  to  eleyate  and  sostsia 
the  price  of  agricultural  pipduee.  This 
state  of  things  continaed,  with  few  inter> 
ruptions,  tUl  the  power  of  NapolecM  berai 
to  decline.  The  ports  of  the  continent  thea 
in  succession  resumed  their  intereoorse 
with  Great  Britain,  foreign  grain  was  pour- 
ed into  the  home  marked  and  the  Britiih 
farmer  under  the  pressure  of  heayy  rents, 
increased  taxes,  and  hiffh  wages,  was  un- 
der-sold in  his  own  mvxet.  To  ayert  tbe 
ruin  with  which  agricultnre  was  threatened, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  where  the  operation 
of  this  reyulsion  was  first  felt,  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  corn-bill,  for  allowing  the  free  ex- 
portation and  increasing  the  importation 
price  of  com,  was  submitted  to  the  Britisii 
pari  lament.  The  progress  of  this  measar^ 
or  rather  this  series  of  measures,  has  been  al- 
ready detailed ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that,  as 
a  measure  of  relief,  no  immediate  benefit 
flowed  from  it  to  that  dass  of  society  which 
it  was  intended  to  assist.  A  modi  more  e^ 
factual  and  permanent  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reduction  of  rents  and  taxes ;  as  to  the 
former,  it  is  due  to  the  landownen  to  say, 
that  a  considerable  reduction  has  already 
taken  place  in  almost  eyeiy  district  in  ths 
kingdom ;  and  of  the  latter,  that  the  final 
repeal  of  the  property  tax  will  afford  a  coo* 
siaerable  portion  of  relief  to  eyery  bnocfa 
of  the  agncultural  interest. 

When  the  first  French  reyolutionaiy  war 
commenced, .  Great  Britain,   haying  tho- 
roughly recoyered  from  the  effects  of  the 
American  war,  had  sprung  rapidly  forward 
in  the  career  of  improyement  in  all  those 
branches  of  industnr  which  constitnte  die 
strength,  and  contribute  to  tiie  wealth  of  a 
nation.    It  was  soCn  ascertained,  that  the 
new  contest  in  which  she  was  engaged,  as 
it  differed  from  all  preceding  wan  in  its 
origin,  would  also  differ  from  them  in  in 
effects  upon  our  manufaetares  and  coat- 
meree.    Preceding  wan  had  for  the  most 
part  been  purely  belligerant,  in  the  nssal 
acceptation  of  that  term ;  they  1 
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solely  to  the  destruotion  or  curtailment 
of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  ad- 
verse nations,  the  commerce  of  which  suf- 
fered indeed,  but  only  incidentally,  and  in 
a  comparatiYely  triflingr  depee.  Bu t  in  the 
wsrs  of  the  French  roTolution,  the  case  was 
widely  different :  it  was  soon  perceiyed 
by  the  French  government,  that  Great  Bri-. 
tain  v^as  the  soul  of  the  alUances  formed 
a^inst  them ;  and  they  were  equally  con- 
vinced that  the  strength  of  Britain  lay  in 
her  manufactures  and  ner  commerce.  All 
Uie  varying  governments  of  France,  there- 
fore, republican,  consular,  and  imperial, 
each  in  succession,  and  each  with  more 
vigour  than  that  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
directed  their  utmost  efforts  against  British 
commerce.  For  some  years,  while  France 
was  at  war  with  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, she  could  not  of  course  extend  her 
edicts  beyond  her  own  shores ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  mul  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  she  compelled  the  subjected  sove- 
reigns and  states  to  co-operate  in  her  mea- 
sures of  hostility,  and  to  close  their  ports 
against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  French  government 
could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  Bri- 
tish mercaandise  on  the  continent ;  but  it 
certainly  was  not  introduced  with  so  much 
regularity,  or  in  such  quantities,  as  before 
the  war ;  and  although  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  manufactures  and  the  produce  of 
England  and  her  colonies,  could  not  be 
effected  to  the  extent  of  Napoleon's  wishes, 
yet  the  efforts  of  France  were  successful 
to  a  considerable  degree,  in  exciting  the 
people  of  the  continent  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  and  in  infusing  into  them  a 
Jealousy  of  British  superiority  in  trade. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  this  country  had 
done  and  suffered  to  rescue  continental 
Europe  from  the  tyranny  of  France;  not- 
withstanding that  those  very  burdens 
which  enhanced  the  price  of  her  merchan- 
dise, were  brought  upon  her  by  a  deter- 
mined perseverance  in  the  common  strug- 
gle ;  yet  her  manufactures,  even  now  that 
peace  had  returned,  were  viewed  with 
Jealousy,  and  peace,  instead  of  opening  to 
her  wider  and  better  markets  for  her  goods, 
has  in  fact  sealed  many  of  the  ports  of  her 
friends  and  allies  against  her,  more  firmly 
than  they  were  closed  by  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  When  peace  returned,  the 
continent  indeed  was  in  a  state  very  un- 
propitious  to  the  introduction  of  British 
manufactures.  The  people  had  either 
changed  their  habits,  or  they  had  been 
impoverished,  or  they  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  their  own  manufactures. 
The  sorereigns  of  Europe,  even  those 
who  were  most  indebted  to  this  country, 
and  had  drawn  from  it  such  enormous 
Vol.  IL  44 


loans  and  subsidies,  were  naturally  solici- 
tous to  'cherish  and  support  the  infant 
manufactures  of  their  own  countries ;  and 
to  this  end  they  adopted  those  measures 
which  had  been  so  efficacious  in  rearing 
and  protecting  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain — ^they  either  totally  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  our  manufactures,  or  im 
posed  upon  them  duties  that  amounted 
almost  to  a  prohibition. 

That  nation  is  undoubtedly  not  only  the 
most  powerful,  but  also  the  most  virtuous 
and  happy,  in  which  the  individuals  of 
which  It  18  composed  do  not  exhibit  the 
extremes  of  enormous  wealth  and  ^abject 
poverty.  It  is  also  equally  true,  with  re- 
spect to  commerce,  as  with  resnect  to 
manufactures,  that  that  wealth  which  re- 
sults from  patient  and  unwearied  industry, 
is  not  only  favourable  to  the  morals  and 
happiness  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  also 
indicative  of  the  real  strength  of  the  nation. 
But  the  wars  from  which  we  are  happily 
at  length  emancipated,  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  alter  tne  wholesome  character 
of  British  commerce  and  the  honourable 
character  of  the  British  merchant,  bjr  in- 
troducing into  his  commercial  transactions 
a  spirit  of  adventure,  bordering  closely 
upon  the  spirit  of  gambling.  Commeroe 
became  a  ffame  of  hazard ;  the  stake  was 
^nerally  deep ;  if  the  enterprise  succeed- 
ed,'the  profits  were  large ;  but  if  it  failM, 
embarrassment,  and  too  often  bankruptcy, 
was  the  consequence.  Scarcely  hao  the 
return  of  peace  opened  the  continent  of 
Europe,  before  it  was  glutted  with  British 
merchandise.  The  merchant  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  was  sending  his  goods  to 
nations  impoverished  by  a  long  war ;  and 
on  that  account  unable  to  purchase  to  any 
great  extent,  even  if  the  disposition  had 
existed.  But  the  wants  and  aesires  of  the 
inhabitants  had  undergone  a  change,  and 
they  had  learned  to  supply  themselves 
with  many  of  those  articles  which  they 
formerly  had  received  from  us.  The  price, 
too,  operated  greatly  to  our  disadvantage ; 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  owinjr  to  the 
causes  aln^dy  adverted  to,  the  articles  we 
had  to  offer  to  our  former  connexions  ac- 
tually cost  the  British  merchant  nearly 
double  the  amount  formerljr  p&id  hj  his 
foreign  correspondents  for  similar  articles. 
From  these  combined  causes,  the  demand 
became  so  much  diminished,  that  the 
buyer  had  the  complete  control  of  the 
market,  and  the  seller  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  almost  any  price  that  was  offered 
to  him.  This  glut  of  British  merchandise 
was  not  confined  merely  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  but  extended  in  an  equal  de- 

rto  America ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
year  1816,  the  manufaetures  or  Eng* 
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land  were  actually  Belling  in  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  United  States  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  same  articles  would  have 
obtained  in  the  home  markets. 

While  great  complaints  were  heard  from 
all  quarters,  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  it 
appears,  from  the  official  returns  laid  be- 
fore parliament,  that  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports in  1815  exceeded  those  of  any  former 
year  in  the  annals  of  British  commerce ! 
This  fact,  however,  only  shows  how  futile 
it  is  to  rely  upon  the  amount  of  exports  as 
a  criterion  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  A  peace  is  concluded 
with  nations  that  have  been  long  at  war 
with  us ;  our  merchants  immediately  use 
all  their  capital  and  credit  in  purchasing 
goods  to  send  to  foreign  markets;  the 
official  return  of  exports  thus  presents  a 
greaUy  increased  value ;  but  mark  the  re- 
sult :  the  goods  arrive  in  such  abundance 
that  the  markets  become  overstocked,  and 
most  of  those  who  thus  embarked  their 
capital,  or  bought  upon  their  credit,  either 
suffer  themselves,  or  inflict  sufferings  on 
oUiers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  method  by 
which  the  commerce  of  this  country  may 
regain  its  honourable  character  and  whole- 
some and  nourishing  qualities ;  nor  to  fore«> 
see  into  what  state  it  will  settle,  should 
peace  continue  for  several  years.  With 
regard  to  this  latter  topic,  some  conjecture 
may  however  be  formed,  from  a  survey  of 
the  advantages  we  still  possess,  and  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  our  commerce  la- 
bours, as  compared  with  other  nations.  With 
reeard  to  our  advantages,  we  possess  a  capi- 
taifar  exceeding  any  which  toreign  nations 
can  hope  to  acquire  for  a  great  number  of 
years ;  and  this  capital,  if  we  keep  at  peace, 
must  accumulate  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Our  next  ad- 
vantage may  be  stated  to  be  our  coal  mines, 
so  beneficial,  and  indeed  indbpensable,  to 
the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  where 
machinery  is  extensively  introduced,  and 
where  that  most  potent  and  valuable  of  all 
machines — ^the  steam-engine,  is  in  continual 

r ration.  A  third  advantage  consists  in 
peculiar  excellency  of  our  workmen, 
vnitmg  in  themselves  qualities  which  are 
Bot  found  combined  in  any  other  workmen 
in  the  world.  In  other  countries,  the  work- 
men may  be  more  active,  but  their  activity 
soon  dies  away ;  whereas  a  British  opera- 
tive manufacturer  or  mechanic  goes  on 
steadily  and  unweariedly.  Other  workmen 
may  possess  greater  quickness  of  intellect, 
but  none  with  so  much  perseverance  unite 
so  much  command  of  thought,  and  produce 
so  many  advantageous  practical  results. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 


tain labour,  are  found,  first,  in  aa  immecae 
taxation.  The  price  which  her  mauDfae- 
turers  obtain  for  their  articles  in  foreigs 
markets,  must  not  only  replace  what  has 
been  paid  for  the  raw  material,  smd  what 
has  been  consumed  during  the  process  of 
the  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  profit  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  it  most  also  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  national  creditor,  ai  the 
same  time  that  it  contributes  to  the  cnrrEat 
expenses  of  the  state.  Another  disadvan- 
tage opposed  to  our  capital  and  skill,  ma; 
arise  from  the  higher  rate  of  labour  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  master-manotetorer 
requiring  larger  profits,  as  occupying  a 
higher  rank  in  society  here  than  up<»i  the 
continent.  This  disadvantage  may,  how- 
ever, be  considered  dubious,  because  it  is 
not  fair  to  compare  the  wages  of  a  work- 
man in  this  country  with  the  wages  of  a 
workman  abroad ;  the  proper  eo/nvuisoa 
is  between  the  price  paid  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  for  the  same  quantity 
of  work.  For  it  is  evident,  that  a  work' 
man  here,  bein^  more  persevering  and  ex- 
pert, and  especially  with  the  assistanoe  of 
machinery,  will  produce  more  work  in  the 
same  time,  and  is  in  reality  deserving  of 
much  higher  wages.  With  respect  to  the 
sreater  profits  expected  by  the  master-manu- 
facturer, it  may  ne  remarked,  that  greater 
profits  may  arise  either  from  a  larger  per 
centage  on  the  same  capital,  or  the  same 
per  centage  on  a  larger  capital ;  and  it  is 
undoubted,  that  in  wis  eoun^  the  pa 
centage  of  profit  upon  the  capital  is  smaller 
than  on  the  continent,  the  larger  profits 
arising  from  the  greater  capital  employed, 
and  the  rapid  improvements  made  in  evexy 
branch  of  our  manufacture. 

A  short  exposition  of  the  finaneial  situa- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wars,  will  follow  with  propriety 
the  cursory  review  lust  taken  of  oar  agri- 
culture, our  manumctures,  and  oar  com- 
merce. The  observations  on  these  topics 
have  been  drawn  principally  from  a  publi- 
cation amply  stored  with  materials  for  his- 
tory, and  which  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  the  politician  and  the  man 
of  business.*  The  expenses  of  all  de- 
scriptions, incurred  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  far  exceed  those  incur- 
red during  any  former  wars.  The  hostile 
operations,  both  as  regards  Great  Britain 
herself  and  the  powers  she  subsidised, 
were  on  a  much  larser  scale;  the  valae 
of  money  had  greatly  depreciated;  and 
the  duration  and  inveteracv  of  the  contest 
called  forth  exertions,  ana  demanded  sa- 
crifices, unexampled  perhaps  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.    A  war  of  such  a  natars. 


^  New  Annosl  Rcfirtsr. 
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comprising  gigantic  naval  and  military 
operations,*  and  employing  at  one  and 
the  same  time  more  than  a  million  of  war- 
riors,f  of  various  descriptions,  could  not 
be  conducted  without  an  expense  greatly 
exceeding  any  national  expenditure  ever 
recorded  in  history;  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
general  paymaster  of  Europe,^  and  that 


*  During  th«  principal  part  of  the  war,  there 
were  in  ccMnmiaBion,  refitting,  and  in  ordinary,  961 
ships  of  ttie  line,  96  ships  of  50  guns  each.  S64 
fiigates,  177  sloops,  14  bombs,  172  brigs,  46  cut- 
ters, and  64  schooners,  navigated  and  fought  by 
147,000  seamen,  and  32,000  marines. 

t  M CN  IN  AtjiS  IN  THi  BarrisH  Empirk  in  1812. 

iCoUected  from  Official  Returns,) 

Land  Forc^: 

British  Army, 901,000 

Local  Militia  in  Great  Britain,  -       196.446 

Volunteers  in  Great  Britain,  •         88,000 

Militia  and  Yeomen  in  Irdand,  80,000 

Militia  and  Fenciblas  in  the  Coloniea,         25,000 
Foreign  corps  in  the  British  service,  •         90,741 

721,187 
Sea  Forces: 

'       .        147,252 

•       -         32,668-179,920 

Eael  India  CewijMsy's  service: 

British  Forces  in  India,  20,000 

Native  Army,  -       •»       140,000 

Marines,      ....  913—160.913 


Total  men  in  arms, 


I  Navy, 
Maiinei, 


l.< 


The  year  1612  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  national  force 
in  the  latter  yean  of  the  war. 

X  The  loans  and  subsidies  granted  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  powers  of  £nrope  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution,  amount  to  sixty-eight 
milUoos  sterling,  in  the  foUowing  proportions  :— 

TUaL 
1V>  Pnisno— Subsidies  in  1794, 670,0002  : 
in  1807, 180,0002. :  in  1813-14-15  and 
-       -i.7,153,996 


16,  6,303,9961 

Austria — Loans  in  1795, 
AfiOOflOOL;    in   1797, 

l,620,000<. ;  6,880,00m.  ^  \  10,887.473 

Subsidies  in  1809, 
1814>15  and  16.      4,667.473/. 

PorCufo/— <?ranti  in  1797  and  1801, 
800,0001.;  Loan  in  1809, 600,000,^ 
Grants  in  1810, 980,0002.;  in  1811-12 
and  13,  6,000,000/. ;  in  1814-15  and 
16,3,600,0001.        ....  11,980^000 

Svain—ln  dmfVs,  cash,  and  stores, 

from  1809  to  1816,         -       -        -     5,724,079 

5iMM2fn— Grants  in  1808,  1809,  1812, 
and  1813,  2.706.736/. ;  in  1814-15 
and  16. 2,857,865/.         -       •        •     5.564,601 

5ia/v— Subsidies  in  1808.  300,0002. 
and  400,0002.  annually  from  1809 
to  1813,  2,000.000/. ;  in  1814  and 
15,916,666/.  ....     3,216,666 

$  No  provision  has  been  made  by  the  emperor 

lor  the  payment  of  either  the  principal  or  interest 

on  these  loans,  which,  like  the  Portuguese  loan, 

must  fall  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond  of  Great 

Britain. 


she  was  in  no  instance  assisted  hy  other 
countries,  not  even  when  her  armies  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  her  allies  on  their 
own  soil. 

Rapid  as  was  the  advance  of  the  nation- 
al taxes,  still  they  were  found  incapable 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  public  expendi- 
ture ;  and  although  the  sum  annually  col- 
lected from  the  people,  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  amounted  to  from  seven tj  to 
eighty  millions  sterling ;  yet  the  national 
funded  debt  up  to  the  first  of  February, 
1816,  had  accumulated  to  the  tremendous 
maffnitude  of  eleven  hundred  and  twelve 
millions,  of  which  sum,  however,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  had  been  re- 
deemed, principally  by  the  powerful  openr 
Uon  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Long  before  the  national  debt  had  attain- 
ed one-tenth  part  of  its  present  magnitude, 
it  was  confidently  predicted  by  some  of  the 
first  political  writers  of  the  age,  that  it  luid 
nearly  approached  its  utmost  limits,  and 
that  if  ever  it  should  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred millions,  a  national  bankruptcy  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  At  that 
period,  the  latent  means  of  the  country  had 
not  been  brought  into  public  view;  parlia- 
ment had  not  fathomed  and  measured  the 
wealth  of  the  people;  their  power  and 
resources  had  not  disclosed  tnemselves* 
nor  could  it  have  been  believed  that  they 
were  so  ample,  or  capable  of  such  an  ex- 
tension. Indeed,  many  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  which  have  since  opened  upon  ua 
were  then  unknown.  The  population  of 
the  British  empire,  which  at  that  period, 
perhaps,  taking  into  the  account  all  ner  de- 
pendencies, dia  not  exceed  twent]^  millionSt 
has  since  swelled  to  sixW  millions  of 
souls,  and  the  property  of  the  nation,  pub- 
lic and  private,  has  undergone  a  propor- 
tionate augmentation.*f 

Contrasting  the  period  when  the  present 
sovereign  or  these  realms  ascended  the 
throne,  with  the  power  and  resources  of 
Uie  country,  even  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  exhausting  con- 
tests the  world  ever  witnessed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  most  sanguine  imagina- 
tion could  not  have  anticipated  such  an  ac- 
cession of  territory,  population,  and  power. 
In  every  region  of  the  world,  in  Europe 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  colonial  de- 
pendencies of  Great  Britain  have  increased 


KuMJa—Suhsidies  in  1812,  286,237/.; 

in  1813, 1.666,666/. ;  in  1814-15  and 

16,7,555,828/.  ....  9,506,721 
French    Ewugrants,   and   other  for- 

eignen,  &m  1794  to  1814,  .  .  3,956,013 
Minor  Powers  <^  Europe,  during  the 

war,  about,  ....   10,000,000 

*tFor  the  notes  to  these  reftrences,  see  p.  580. 
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«  SYNOPSIS, 

Shoving  the  Anntud  Inereate  of  the  British  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  and  Ike  Ammmt  iff  Am 
Loan»,fr(om  the  year  1790  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816. 

[The  Finance  Accounts  are  made  op  to  the  5th  of  January  in  each  year.] 


i! 


t«T.'Piid  intg  El. 


1795 
17% 

im 

17S@ 
1799 

If* JO 

1W2 
1803 

\mi 

1306 
160F 
1906 


i&eai.ooo 

1  1792   I3.aa2,436 
[im^  I7»674,3BB 

I7,WO,309 
17,371,89(1 

2u,ms,7eoi 

29.601,008 

3y,-l01,738 

49,6<5t^J7L 

58,902,^1 
6h&»,lia 
l^C»9;  G3,wa,74& 
1810;  66,0-^,339 


li90U:Z48;j,63liLl, 
tTSl    1,OOS,40& 

ir93l  1,971,915 
17*J   S,fl35,33l 

inMjll,S£0,693 
1797  13^033,(>73 

1799fl3,6ia,ftX} 
'l3,fil9,Q7Q 


LgU 

1811 
13  L5 


&4,4^7,3T1 
63,327,432 

70,Sr-flS,ai6 
75^,3'-^,  (m 


18161  79,9^670 


EXPENUITURI. 


]3,333,S73 
laOflj  1 0,-21  l,3?i 

i9&l  l2,3ai},§(M> 
1805  15,(Xl&,6ao 
LaD61t,466,99H 
laClT  l6,0Bl,O'i7 
19lH!l6,n5J6l 
1809  1 7,4(57- l^a-l 
l8lQ)L9,33fi,me 

ieiL!JQ,o&a,4ri 

13L13^l9,M(l.e7H 

1/^13^20, 

;eH!2l,9%>^J 

mi5i;i,96l,C6*iS3; 
181S,l6,373,fl7Q 


Ant;. 

,liOa.&74 

,06;i,i48 

1,819 -leo 

3,993.7  lii 


6,641,000 
ll,6IO,U^ 

n,9n,i59'.t 

11,830,103 
11,9.11,767 

i^ur,aas 
un,79fi 

1,7S6,619 


19,152,739 

IS.61G  — 

l7,0l».riP 

L%,111 

ir>,  3^55014, 

17,20 1, uei' 

ia363,0&l 
600,339  30,3l>2ia90  4 


29,409,MO 

793,63' 

i3.l72,i:fe 


S94,e7S 
42^001 


"  9,303^^47 
I0,7i»a.9l4 
3,!N»,0G0 


i,34r^foe 
i,:^  1,010 

i.yi^i,fjti5 

i.3C];irat 

l.>iLi,0flO 

i,i;rs95c' 

|,63$,0u5 


1^125,921 


3,737,091 
1,456,!KM 
4,732,2*5 
511,U&| 
190,7« 
\  103,900 
4,374,181 
4.(iac2.331 

2S2,409 

4,4«1,7^ 
'i963,B@l 


6,716,720 
0,560,7-^4 
16,160,386 
12,£0U,ri)U 
11,374,761 
15,6MOOII 
15,666,061 
16,067,971 

2n,flSG,lQS 
:^,636,606 

17,717,087 
23,641,4^ 
37,S*,S97 
37,072»137 
39,31£^632 
42.202;6S9 
42,903.931 
47.mi09 
47,Ma,113 
45,469, 4fie 
64.002,142 
06,262,095 


LlS,9l%8Sfr  1790 
-—  —  iTpj 
1792 
1793 

I7*M 
1796 
1796 


15,969,  I7b 
14,966,857 
17,fi67,4£6 

20,031,  llgi 

aa,ai7,a66 

41,91^,^3 
42,661,812 
4S;4iQ^i71B 
'" "1709 

laoD 


42,ej0,<»0 
4:^921,317 
4^5S1,10^  1801 


.4,^00,000 

1797  31.7^,716 
a9,lJ^^i2 


47,ae9,766 
^,780^43* 

92,967,633 
GUTSl.Ooe 
7a,7W,i 


(SOBieoe 

7^77S;7ia  1S07 

""  laoe 

1809 
1910 

1 
ifji^ 

1813 

I$l& 

1B16 


161 181 


75,670^641 
St  ,980^61^ 
S4,977,a«t 
90,^8,161 
96,907,659 
100,62^106 
llfi,87m3 
12^,489,9*6 
29a:i97h02,g<lfl,294 


1 
1803 

IBB 


17,1 
l8,6O0^aMl 

flp,inMyflini 
sa2|2»,ooo,a 

14^X1X000 

14,600,009 
SaSOEKOOO 

msm.000 

1^200.000 
10,500l,Q(» 
14,600,000 
iaO04,CID 
I6,sei,300 
26,789,326 

39.4£l,9efi 


■Inelnding  the  Interest  on  the  National  Debt,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Sinking  Fond,  SubiidieB, 

Ireland,  and  the  CivU  Uit 


t  National  Dkbt. 

tklbi  at  the  commencement  of  the  wan  of  the  French  Revolatkm  in 

1793 /.233,733,609    Z.8,176.336 

IncreaM  during  the  fint  war. 327,469,665    ]S«id845S 

561,903,274    20,438.488 
Inereaae  during  the  peace  of  1802-a  40,207^06        307.478 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1803 601,411,060    20,735.9S6 

IncreaMtothe  lit  of  February,  1815. 511,006,353    21.413,884 

Total  funded  debt  February  Itt,  1816 1.1,112,417,432  t«i,149,860 

Deduct— Redeemed,  and  standing  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 

sionerBfor  the  reduction  of  the  debt 2.40,392,540 

Debt  transferred  to  the  commissioners  ibr  life  annuities 3.097,551 

Ctaioelled  by  redemption  of  land  Uz. 25,155^)56 

Ctmoelled,  and  the  funds  thereof  charted  with  new  loana,  as 

per  acts  53  and  45  Gea  III.  Cap.  59 251,738358 

£.320,384,005 

Debt  miredeemed,  and  due  to  the  public  creditor  February  1st,  1816 1.792,033,427 

The  unredeemed  debt  stands  thus:— in  the  3  per  cents. 1591,913,204 

4  per  cents. 74,076,764 

5percents. 126,042,479 

Which  being  all  rendered  into  5  per  cents,  reduces  the  funded  natioaal  debt  of  Great  Britain  is 
54(^452,5962.  in  actual  money  sterling ;  of  which  sum  about  eighteen  millions  only  are  owing  to 
foreigners  residinir  abroad,  (as  appears  from  the  claims  of  exemption  made  under  the  property  tax,}  and 
the  remainder  to  British  subjects  residing  in  this  country. 

On  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1816,  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  m  the  finance  accounts, 
amounted  to  58,735,357/. '.  and  at  the  same  period,  the  public  debt  of  Ireland,  rendered  into  steriiog 
money,  amounted  to  45.000,0002.,  which  sums,  added  to  the  fbnded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  constitutes  an 
aggreipto  of  634,177,9532.  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  in  sterling  money;  exclusive  of  the 
Imperial  and  Portuguese  loans,  amounting  together  to  about  six  millions. 

The  total  annual  charge  for  interest,  management,  Ac  of  the  funded  national  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  stated  in  the  finance  report,  February  1st.  1816,  amounts  to  43,149,8502.,  of  which  12,798;S5  ■ 
payable  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reducuon  of  the  natioiial  debt. 
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beyond  all  former  example;  and  it  may 
now  be  averred  that  the  8uu  in  hie  coarse 
never  seta  upon  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war,  all  the  colonial 
territories  of  her  enemies  in  the  eastern 
and  the  western  hemisphere,  fell  in  soc- 
cession  under  the  power  of  her  arms,  and 
the  once  numerous  and  powerful  natives 
of  the  belltfferant  states  of  Europe,  were 
either  anninilated  or  rendered  inactive. 
At  no  period  of  the  world,  was  the  domi- 
nion of  the  seas  so  entirely  British,  as  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  and  such  had  been  the 
efficiency  of  our  naval  power,  that  on  the 
return  of  peace.  Great  Britain  was  ena- 
bled to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  to 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  of  no  less 
than  fourteen  colonies.* 


But  ample,  as  the  national  resources  have 
hitherto  proved  themselves,  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
draw  upon  them,  and  to  that  point  we  have 
probably  attained.  Statesmen  of  all  par- 
ties seem  to  agree,  that  taxation,  at  least, 
has  attained  its  utmost  limit.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  government  is  impe- 
riously called  upon  to  use  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  eveiy  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure ;  to  reduce  the  peace  establish- 
ment as  low  as  the  relative  situation  of  this 
country  with  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
will  admit ;  and  to  abolish  every  office  of 
emolument  in  the  !«tate,  which  is  not  either 
an  office  of  efficient  dutv,  or  that  has  not 
been  conferred  as  a  reward  for  public  serviea 

The  great  art  of  firovernment  is  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  governed  ;f  and  the 


^SoMMiaY  ViKw  9fikt  P^pulaticn^  the  BriHtk  Empire,  ai  the  Ccnehuicn  qf  Ae 
Wars  of  the  fHneh  Bevotution  in  1815. 


Population  of  England,  ezdunTO  of  ihs  army 

and  navy, 9^38,877 

of  Wales. 611.788 

ofSoodand lJS06fi88 

oflreland 4.500,000 

British  subiecto  in  the  difierent  depandendss 
in  Europe 180.300 

In  the  British  ponenions  in  North  America...     486.146 

In  the  British  Wert  India  ooloniem 

In  the  British  settlenienti  in  Afirica, 

In  her  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Asia, . . . , 

Casi  India  Compsny's  territorial 

British  navy.  army,  and  foreign  c 
British  service , 

Total  amount  of  the  popolatioo  of  the  Bri- 


1  corps  in  the.. 


64.d94 
80,678 
61.0iy9 
85.846 

671.841 


33^1 

10^899 

1307.496 

40^)33,168 


634.096 
140.450 


16.456.303 

180.300 
486.146 
738.171 
188,977 
8,009,005 
40,058.406 

671.841 


npipe 17,965.967 


4l.98S;038         774.546         60.78SAftli 


t  EsTiMATi  qf  the  Public  and  Private  Property  tn  the  BriUMk  Empiro. 
Value  of  landed,  and  other  property,  public  and  private,  in  Great  Britain  and  Inland,  i.8,736,640/)00 
m    9  dependencies  in  Europe ?^l^li33p 


rope 
in    7  settlements  in  North  America  .. . 

in  14  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

in    4  settlements  in  Africa 

in    5  settlements  and  colonies  in  Asia . 


46,575.360 

100,014364 

4,770,500 

38,781390 

39  8,948383,144 
estimated  value  of  the  property,  public  and  private,  m  the  donnniaes  under  the  con- 
trol and  mansgement  of  the  East  India  Company, 1,078.487,751 

l>yml  estfanated  value  of  the  property  of  the  British  Empire, <.4.081.310,89» 

EsTiM ATI  of  the  Annual  Income  arising  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

From  Agriculture «16.817,684 

Mannfiictures. 

Conon  goods 2^23300,000 

Woollens 18.000.000 

Leather 18300,000 

linens 63OO3OO 

Hardware.  &c 6,000.000 

Otherarticles 45330300 

from  mines  and  minerals 9,000,000 

Inland  trade 31300.000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping 46,373.748 

Coasting  trade 8.000300 

Fisheries,  eiclnsive  of  colonial 8.100300 

Banks 3300.000 

Foreign  income 5,000,000 

.813.703,740 

MaUng  an  aggregate  annual  income  f.4303813731 
>  Cm/vomnan  00  the  Wealth.  Fower  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
3U  44* 
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first  duty  of  a  lepslator  is,  to  supply  the 
efficient,  that  is,  the  industrious  part  of  the 
population,  with  the  means  of  comfortable 
support ;  to  preserve  the  labouring^  classes 
from  falling  into  the  rank  of  paupers,  and 
the  manufacturers  and  smaller  tradesmen 
from  descending  to  the  situation  of  la- 
bourers. If  these  classes  be  upheld,  all 
the  higher  orders  will  stand  erect.  They 
are  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  column 
of  society  rests,  and  when  they  sink  in 
great  numbers,  the  whole  edifice  is  endan- 
gered. No  change  so  important  as  that 
which  had  just  taken  place — a  change  from 
astate  of  war  to  a  state  of  \>eQce—can  arise, 
without  its  influence  being  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  For  years,  we  have 
commanded  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
now,  all  other  nations  are  at  liberty  to 
meet  us  in  the  foreign  markets.  Hitherto, 
large  armies  were  to  be  clothed  that  are  now 
disoanded,  and  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  more  scanty  apparel,  less  fre- 
quently renewed.  The  cessation  of  war 
has  not  only  deprived  a  large  body  of  offi- 
cers and  men  engaged  in  Belligerant  pur- 
suits, of  their  accustomed  employment, 
but  it  has  sunk  into  penury  many  of  those 
who  have  for  years  been  supported  by 
their  labour  in  fabricating  and  finishing 
the  various  articles  required  both  for  the 
sea  and  land  service.  All  these  have  sud- 
denly become  idle,  or  now  divide  that  em- 
ployment, which  was  before  scarcely  suf- 
ficient, with  the  labours  in  a^culture  and 
the  manufactories.  This  reaction,  however, 
must  be  imputed,  not  to  the  natural,  but  to 
the  artificial  state  of  society^not  to  peace, 
but  to  war.  Peace  indeed  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  evil ;  but  war,  which  divert- 
ed the  nation  from  the  wholesome  state 
of  prosperity  in  which  it  was  found  in  the 
year  1793,  and  has  burdened  us  with 
an  enormous  debt,  and  an  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, is  solely  to  blame  for  that  share  of  pub- 
lic distress  which  does  at  present  exist,  and 
for  all  those  miseries  that  may  continue  to 
prevail  till  the  country  shall  again  revert 
oack  to  a  period  of  settled  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Had  it  been  the  good  fortune  of 
Great  Britain  not  to  have  mixed  herself 
with  the  revolutionary  wars,  her  pros- 
perity would  at  the  present  moment  have 
attained  to  an  elevation  unknown  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  many  of  those 
difficulties  with  which  she  has  at  present 
to  struggle,  would  have  had  no  existence. 
But  it  IS  in  vain  to  reason  on  the  past,  ex- 
cept for  the  government  of  our  future  con- 
duct ;  it  is  with  that  view,  that  statesmen 
should  examine  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  if  they  come  to  the  inquiry 
with  unbiased  minds,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  war  is  one  of 


the  greatest  of  national  evils,  and  tkaft  bo- 
thinff  short  of  a  case  of  absolute  necessity 
should  at  any  time  cause  a  commeicial  naiioa 
to  unfurl  the  standard  of  hostility.  Sneb  is 
the  line  of  conduct  recommended  by  sound 
policy;  but  if  we  carry  our  views  still 
nijrher,  if  we  act  under  the  inflaenoe  of  tbe 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  wbirb 
impenal  and  sovereign  princes  bave  si 
length  laid  down  as  &e  standard  of  tbeir 
conduct,  and  the  cement  of  their  alliances,* 

governors*  will    be    cautious    how    tlwy 
ring  upon  their  countries  the  gnilt  of 


*  CONVENTION,   USUALLY   CALLED    TRK 
HOLT  LSAOUB, 

Between  tke  Ewuxrort  of  Ruesia  ami  Atubrie. 
and  the  King  of  Pruesia. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  uid  Indiviiil^ 
Trinity,  their  nu^eetiee  have  agreed  to  the  Allow- 
ing article! : — 

Art  I.— Conformably  to  the  wonk  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  conuDand  all  men  to  caomder 
each  other  as  brethren,  the  three  contnctii^  wo- 
narchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  •  trae 
and  iDdiik>lQb)e  Ihitemity ;  and,  considernig  eacb 
other  as  fellow  countrymen,  they  will,  on  all  oe- 
casions,  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and 
assistance ;  and,  regarding  themselves  iDw«rds 
their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers  of  families 
they  wiU  lead  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  fiafemi- 
ij  with  which  they  are  animated.  Id  protect  reli- 
fpon,  peace,  and  justice. 

Art.  II.— In  consequence,  the  sole  prinetple  is 
force,  whether  between  the  said  govemnieim,  or 
between  their  subjects,  shall  be,  that  of  doiog 
each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testifying,  bv 
unalterable  good  will,  the  mutual  aflectian  witn 
which  they  ought  lo  be  animated,  to  cooadcr 
themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
Christian  nation;  the  three  allied  prinon,  lookiDg 
on  themselves  as  merely  delegated  by  fVovidcncs 
to  govern  three  brandies  of  one  family,  namely. 
Austtia,  Fnuata,  and  Russia,  thus  rimuisBing  lliat 
the  Christian  nation,  of  which  they  and  their  peo- 
ple form  a  part,  has  in  reality  no  other  aorereign 
than  him  to  whom  alone  power  really  belongs,  bo- 
cause  in  him  alone  are  foimd  all  the  treasuies  of 
love,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom ;  that  is  to  say. 
God,  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the  Moat 
High,  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  n^icstiM  conw- 
quently  recommend  to  their  people,  with  like  most 
tender  solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  of  cmoyii^ 
that  peace  which  arises  from  a  good  conaaence, 
and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  ibeai- 
selves  every  day  mora  and  mora  in  the  princtptea 
and  exercise  or  the  duties  which  the  Divine  Sa- 
viour has  taught  to  mankind. 

Art  III.— All  the  powers  who  shall  choose  so- 
lemnly to  avow  the  sacred  principles  which  have 
dictated  the  present  act.  and  shall  adcoowlcdge 
how  important  it  is  ibr  the  happincas  of  nations, 
too  long  agitated,  that  those  troths  dioald  beneo> 
ibrth  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  all 
the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  eqaal  ardour  and  aflection  into  this 
holy  alliance. 

Doneat  Paris,  on  the  9&ik</ SepL  ISIS. 
(Signed)        ALKXANnaa. 
FaANCis. 
FaKDcaiCK  Williah. 

[This  treaty  is  signed,  not,  as  isnsuaL  by  iher>> 
spective  ministers,  but  by  the  soverstgiiB  thssh 
selves,  with  Iheir  own  sigaatttros.] 
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blood,  and  the  people  la  future  times  will 
gnard  against  being  made  the  instruments 
of  bostUe  factions.  An  examiaati  on  of  the 
public  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  from 
1790  to  1816,  as  exhibited  at  page  519  of 
the  present  volume,  will  show  that  the  ex- 

Eenses  of  the  war,  to  this  country  alone, 
aTe  amounted  to  1,153,014,311/.  ;*  but  to 
calculate  the  loss  of  human  life^ustained  b^ 
all  the  states  engaged  in  this  contest,  is 
impossible.  Hecatombs  of  victims,  high 
as  Olympus,  have  been  offered  to  the  furies 
of  war,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  in  estimating  the  aggregate 
amount  of  human  sacrifices  within  that  pe- 
riod, at  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  male 
adult  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  no  exaggera- 
tion is  perhaps  comii^itted.  If  this  be  a  fact, 
and  the  assertion  will,  we  apprehend,  scarce- 

abe  disputed,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
e  appeal  to  the  sword  is  the  last  appeal 
that  should  be  made  by  nations.  Whether 
offensive  wars,  as  they  are  styled,  are  in 
any  case  justifiable,  is  a  question  that  may 
fairly  admit  of  dispute ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
war  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  prin- 
ciples professed  by  Christian  communities, 
except  when  every  effort  has  been  exerted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  wrongs 
of  which  the  aggrieved  party  complains. 
Wrongs  indeed  are  seldom  redressed  bv 
war,  unless  revenge  be  redress,  and  mul- 
tiplied injury  satisfaction ;  and  in  general 
that  success  is  the  most  truly  glorious  and 
satisfactory,  which  is  peaceably  obtained.f 


*The  average  annas^expenditare  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  1794  to  1816.  amounts  10  66,854,3291.— 
FnND  1790  to  1794,  to  16,123X121 

Conttitatinc  an  annual  eiceas  of  50,]3],057t 
which,  multiplied  by  twenty-three,  the  number  of 
yean,  produces  an  agnecate  increased  expendi- 
ture unthin  that  period  of  1.153.014,3111. 

tone  of  the  moat  remarkable  consequences  of 
the  late  wars  is  the  establishment  of  various  so- 
cieties in  Europe  and  America  for  the  abolition 
of  this  scourge  of  nations,  and  lor  the  diffusion  of 
a  fsneral  spirit  of  peace.  The  first  society  ibrm- 
•d  for  this  purpose  waa  instituted  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1815.  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in 
North  America,  under  the  auspices  of  several  of 
the  leading  men  of  that  state ;  and  the  object  of 
the  Massachusetti  society,  as  defined  by  its  mem- 
beiB,  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  by  exhi- 
biting with  clearness  and  distinctness  the  pacific 
nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  the  community  to  the  nature, 
apirit.  causes,  and  eflects  of  war.  It  ii  hoped,  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  all  na- 
tions, and  by  the  gradual  illumination  of  the 
Christian  worid,  a  pacific  spirit  may  be  communi- 
cated to  governments,  and  that  in  this  way  the  oc- 
casions of  war.  and  the  belief  of  its  necessity, 
will  be  constantly  diminished,  till  it  shall  be  re- 
garded by  all  Chnstians  with  the  same  horror  with 
which  they  now  look  back  on  the  exploded  and 
barbarous  customs  of  former  aces.  To  this  end, 
it  is  proposed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  peace 
societies  both  in  America  and  in  foreign  countries. 


The  power,  strength,  and  resouroes  of  this 
country,  as  developed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  if  wisely  administered,  may  jet 
conduct  the  nation  to  a  state  of  prosperity. 
Time  will  no  doubt  be  required  to  over- 
come the  difiiculties  under  which  we  la- 
bour, but  time  and  prudence  are  alone  ne- 
cessary to  effect  that  purpose.  Of  mili- 
tary and  naval  glory.  Great  Britain  has 
laid  in  a  stock  on  which  she  may  draw 
for  ages  without  exhausting  the  fund.  She 
may  afford  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace ; 
to  engage  freely  in  the  pursuits  of  a  peace- 
ful industnr  $  and,  availing  herself  of  the 
security  of  her  insular  situation,  and  hei 
renown  in  arms,  view,  with  a  dignified 
composure,  the  agitations  of  surrounding 
nations,  while  she  herself  engages  in  no 
contest  but  the  contests  of  commerce,  con- 
ciliation, and  benevolence. 


by  the  dispersion  of  tracts,  by  correspondence,  and 
by  other  suitable  means.  Various  ftcts  and  con- 
sidentiooa  have  conspired  to  excite  a  hope,  that  a 
change  may  be  effected  in  public  sentimeot,  and 
a  more  happy  state  of  society  introduced ;  go- 
veinors  in  die  holy  league  above  referred  to, 
have  solemnly  declared  their  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  adopt  for  the  only  rule  of  their  conduct 
both  in  the  administnlion  of  their  respective 
states,  and  in  their  political  relations  with  every 
other  government,  me  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion — ^the  precepts  of  justice,  of  charity,  and 
of  peace ;  and  while  UMmarehs  have  erected  so 
exalteu  a  standard  for  the  regulatioa  of  their  con- 
duct, it  is  known  that  a  great  majoriUr  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  civiiiied  country,  when  nee  from  the 
delusiooa  of  party  passions  and  prejudices,  have 
such  an  aversion  to  pubtic  hostility  tliat  thcnr  would 
rejoice  if  any  plan  could  be  devised  whicn  would 
secure  their  rights,  and  absolve  them  from  the 


i  sufierinos  of  war.  **  A  late  treaty 
of  peace.'*!  Myi  the  Massachoaetu  society,  **  has 
suggested  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan,  and 
given  an  admirable  lesson  on  the  sulgect.  From 
uiis  treaty,  it  seems,  that  when  two  govemmenta 
are  inclined  to  peace,  they  can  make  some  friend- 
ly jpower  the  umpire,  and  last  resort  for  setding 
pomts  of  difirence  ;  and  thb  ray  of  pacific  light 
will,  it  is  hoped,  shine  more  and  more  to  the  per- 
fect day.  It  questions  about  territoiy— questioDB 
which  as  finquently,  and  as  justly,  generate  wan 
as  any  other,  may  be  honourably  settled  by  an 
impartia]  umpire,  where,**  it  is  inquired,  **  is  the 
impracticabilitjr  of  conetituting,  by  general  con- 
sent, a  grand  tribunal  of  empires  a  high  court  of 
equity,  to  pass  sentence  in  all  matters  of  dispute 
between  particular  fDvenmentsr* 

An  institution  simuar  m  its  otgecti  to  the  peace 
societies  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  instituted  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1816.  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  name  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  the  aealous  and  successful  pro- 
moter of  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
The  society,  and  its  auxiliaries,  like  the  peace  ao- 
cteties  of  America,  address  themselves  to  no  par- 
ticular religious  or  political  community,  but  wisn  to 
embrace  those  of  every  denomination,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  an  ob^t  not  limited  by  local  attachmenta 
nor  circumscnbed  by  reognphical  boundaries,  but 
extending  to  the  whole  human  race. 

1  The  treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  see  vol.  il  book  v.  p411. 
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In  snmoiingr  up  the  eTents  of  the  longr 
and  arduous  strugele  in  which  the  nation 
has  been  eng[aged,  the  peculiar  circnin- 
stances  and  situation  of  the  royal  family 
call  for  some  observations.  The  venera- 
ble soyereign  of  these  realms,  whose  afflic- 
tions have  so  long  engaged  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation,  has  survived  the  contest,  but 
his  mental  alienation  has  not  permitted  him 
to  participate  in  the  exultation  which  the 
splendid  achievements  of  his  arms  have  so 
universally  called  forth. 

The  reiffn  of  his  son,  if  that  epithet  may 
be  applied  to  an  authority  exercised  in  the 
name  of  another,  has  been  irradiated  with 
wreaths  of  imperishable  renown.  No 
sovereign,  ancient  or  modem,  can  perhaps 
display  within  so  short  a  period,  such  a 
senes  of  splendid  actions  as  Britain  has 
achieved  during  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions  by  the  prince-regent  When  the 
reins  of  government  were  committed  to  his 
hands,  the  affairs  of  Europe  presented  a 
prospect  calculated  to  disma]^  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  the  situation  of  his  own  coun- 
try was  by  no  means  cheering.  The 
power  of  Napoleon  seemed  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  afiections  of  the  French  nation, 
and  so  strongly  consolidated  by  the  subju- 
gation of  the  continent,  as  to  bid  defiance  to 
every  attempt  to  shake  its  stability.  But 
scarcely  was  unrestiricted  authority  given 
to  the  prince,  when  our  victories  in  Spain 
burst  forth  upon  an  astonished  world,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon line.  Yet,  with  all  this  military 
glory  beaming  upon  his  throne,  no  British 
prince  had  pernaps  ever  less  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Several  causes 
conspire  to  produce  this  want  of  popula- 
rity :  the  political  vacillation  of  the  prince 
•—his  personal  habits — ^his  attachment  to 
foreign  manners — and  above  all,  his  separa- 
tion from,  and  the  judicial  proceedings 
.against  his  royal  consort,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  his  daughter, 
the  only  offspring  of  that  unhappy  mar- 
riage, has,  since  the  departure  of  her 
mother  from  England,  had  a  larflre  share 
of  popular  favour  transferred  to  her  royd 
person.  The  high  spirit  of  this  illustrious 
female,  as  evinced  in  her  unshaken  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  her  mother,  and 
in  her  determination  to  exercise  her  right 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  of  all  human  contracts, 
called  forth  the  approbation  of  her  coun- 
try, and  was  hailed  as  a  happy  omen  by 
the  people  over  whom  she  was  destined  to 
reign.  In  the  month  of  May,  1814,  Prince 
Leopold,  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  after  having 
sustained  a  distinguished  part  in  the  cam- 


paigns of  that  and  the  precedinflr  year,  a^ 
companied  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  vU 
Prussia  to  England,  and  remained  in  ilai 
country  about  a  month  after  the  depaitaie 
of  the  royal  visiters.  It  was  daring  this 
period,  that  he  had  first  the  happiness  lo 
attract  the  particular  attention  of  the  royal 
family,  and  absence  did  not  obliterate  the 
favourable  impression  he  had  made  on  the 
heart  of  thepnocess.  On  the  retam  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  Prince  Lec^old,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  the  court  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, hastened  from  Vienna  to  join  the  allied 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  soon  afterwaida 
marched  to  Paris.  The  afiaiis  of  his  family 
detained  him  for  some  time  in  the  French 
capital,  after  which  he  proceeded  by  way 
of  Cobourg  to  Berlin,  and  here  it  was  that 
the  invitation  of  the  prince-resent  of  Eng* 
land  intimated  to  him  the  hi^  destiny  to 
which  he  was  called.  In  Uie  month  of 
February,  1816,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  avowed  character  of  the  intend- 
ed husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.  Two  months  served  to  complete 
the  arrangements  of  the  royal  nuptials,  and 
on  Thursday,  **the  3d  of  May,  at  nine 
o^dock  in  the  morning,  the  solemnity  of 
the  marriage  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of 
his  royal  highness  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  Re^nt  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  lie- 
land,  w^ith  his  serene  highness,  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Mar- 
grave of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thurin- 
guen.  Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saal field,  was 
performed  in  the  g^reat  crimson  room  at 
Carlton-house,  by  his  grace  the  Arehbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  hermi- 
jesty  the  queen,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince-regent,  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  and  Kent,  their 
royal  highnesses  the  Princesses  Augosta 
Sophia,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  her  royal 
highness  the  Duchess  of  York,  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloacss- 
ter,  their  serene  highnesses  the  Dnke  and 
Mademoiselle  D^Orleans,  the  Doke  of 
Bourbon,  the  great  officere  of  state,  and 
the  ambassadore  and  ministers  of  foreign 
states  assisting  at  the  ceremony.***  Pre- 
viously to  the  marriage,  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  60,000/.  per  annum  was  settled 
upon  the  royal  pair,  of  which  sum  10,000/. 
a  year  was  to  form  the  privy  pprse  of  her 
ro^al  highness.  In  the  event  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  princess,  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  marriage,  that  50,000/.  a  year 
should  be  contiuu^  to  the  prince;  and 
to  prevent  those  embarrassments  to  which 
the  royal  family  had  been  so  ofWn  snbjeci, 


^  London  Gaaette. 
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50,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament  as  an 
outfit. 

His  serene  hiffhness  Prince  Leopold  is 
the  third  son  of  the  late  Duke  Francis 
Kredertck  Anthony,  Field-marshal  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Netherlands  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolntion.  Before  the  treaty  of  congress, 
sigfied  at  Vienna  in  1815,  the  possessions 
or  the  house  of  Saxe  Cobourff  Saalfield 
(comprised  seventeen  and  a  half  German 
aqnare  miles,  with  a  population  of  57,366 
Boals ;  and  in  1806,  on  the  succession  of 
Ernest  Anthony  Charles  Lewis,  the  reign- 
ing duke,  his  revenue  amounted  to  about 
435,413  florins,  or  nearly  50,000/.  sterling,* 
bat  by  the  trea^  of  Vienna,  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  revenue,  were  added  to  his  re- 
sources. The  reigning  family  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  their  subjects,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  religious  persuasion, 
are  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture. 

Prince  Leopold,  who  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage  was  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  age, 
was  bom  on  the  1 6th  of  December,' 1790; 
and  the  character  of  this  prince,  in  which 
the  English  nation  feels  so  lively  an  inte- 
rest, is  thus  drawn  by  an  historian  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.f  ••  In  his  early  yoath, 
he  manifested  an  excellent  understanding, 
and  a  tender  and  a  benevolent  heart.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  displayed  a  strong 
attachment  to  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  even  at  that  time,  all  his  actions 
were  marked  with  dignified  gravity  and 
unusual  moderation.  His  propensity  to 
study  was  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  an 
excellent  instmcter,  and  as  he  remained 


*  8loidi*»  Slaati  und  AdiMi  Handbucb. 
tShoberL 


a  stranger  to  all  those  dissipations  with 
which  persons  of  his  age  and  rank  are 
commonly  indulged,  his  attainments,  so 
early  as  his  fift^nth  year,  were  very  ex- 
tensive. His  extraordinary  capacity,  par- 
ticularly unfolded  itself  in  the  study  of  the 
languages,  history,  mathematics,  botany, 
music,  and  drawing,  in  which  last  he  has 
made  a  proficiency  that  would  be  credita- 
ble to  a  professor.  The  vicissitudes  to 
which  his  house  was  exposed  from  French 
hostility,  seem  only  to  have  contributed  to 
preserve  the  pnrity  of  his  morals;  and 
they  have  certainly  had  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  the  development  of  that  rare 
moderation,  that  ardent  love  of  justice, 
and  that  manly  firmness,  which  are  ihe 
predominant  traits  in  the  character  of  this 
prince.  Necessitated  at  so  early  an  age 
to  attend  to  a  variety  of  diplomatic  busi- 
ness, he  acquired,  partly  in  this  school, 
and  uartly  in  his  extensive  travels,  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  men  in  all  their  rela- 
tions ;  and  though  his  experience  has  not 
always  been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
still  It  has  not  been  able  to  warp  the  kind- 
ness  and  benevolence  of  his  nature.  In 
his  campaigns,  and  in  the  field  of  battle, 
where  ail  false  greatness  disappears,  Leo- 
pold has  given  the  most  undeniable  proofs, 
that  couraffe,  and  a  profound  sense  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  are  innate  in  hii  soul ; 
and  that  clear  intelligence  and  unshaken 
fortitude  are  his  securest  possessions. 
With  such  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart, 
with  a  character  and  principles  that  so 
completely  harmonize  with  the  feelings, 
the  notions,  nay,  even  the  prejudices,  of 
the  British  nation,  this  illustrious  prince 
authorizes  us  to  anticipate,  from  his  union 
with  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  results 
equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
that  distinguished  family  of  wiuoh  he  is 
become  a  member.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FORDON  HnroRT :  Policy  of  the  Court  of  Naples— Mant  eipouMi  the  Canse  of  Napoleon — Atiacb 
the  Troopi  of  AuBtria— U  conquered  and  dethroned— Retiree  to  the  South  of  Fraiio»—B(Iakea  a  boi- 
tile  Descent  in  Calabria— Is  taken,  tried,  and  executed— Louis  XVI II.  dissolTea  the  Chanibcfs- 
Character  of  the  new  Deputies— Proscription  Lists— Total  EztinctioD  of  the  Freedom  of  Um  period 
ical  Press  in  France— Ordinance  for  disoandins  the  old,  and  organizing  a  new  Aimy  in  France-- 
Trial  and  Execution  of  Colonel  Labedoyere— Fate  of  Marshal  Brune— The  Lourra  diamanfled— 
Triumph  of  the  Ultra-royalist  Pbrty  in  the  French  Cabinet— Change  of  Ministry— Meetmc  of  the 
Chambers— Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of  France— Trial  and  Execution  of  Manhst 
Ney— Trial  and  Conviction  of  General  Count  Lavalette— His  Escape— Neniiatiooa  betweoo  FrsBot 
and  the  allied  Pbwers— General  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France— Treaty  itf  Alliance  end  J 
entered  into  by  the  allied  Powers. 


Thb  affairs  of  Europe  were  now  fast 
tending  towards  the  system  of  political 
restoration.  Napoleon,  the  founder  of  the 
new  dynasties,  had  fallen,  and  none  of  the 
thrones  erected  by  that  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, the  throne  of  Sweden  alone  except^ 
ed,  had  survived  his  fall.  In  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  the  Napoleon  race 
had  in  succession  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  sovereign  princes ;  and  in  Italy,  the 
sceptre  of  Joachim  Murat  was,  within  the 
period  of  the  second  rei^n  of  his  imperial 
relative,  wrested  from  his  grasp.  During 
the  exile  of  Napoleon  in  the  isle  of  Elba, 
an  active  correspondence  had  been  carried 
on  between  Porto  Ferrajo  and  the  court 
of  Naples.  At  this  time,  two  contending 
parties  existed  in  that  court — the  French 
and  the  Neapolitans.  The  attachments 
of  the  king  were  manifestly  to  the  former, 
and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  the  French 
capital,  little  difficulty  was  found  by  this 
party  in  fixing  their  sovereign  in  alliance 
with  the  prince  to  whom  he  owed  his 
crown,  and  to  whose  friendship  alone  he 
began  to  suspect  that  he  must  be  indebted 
for  its  preservation.*  The  policy  of  Murat 
was  to  preserve  his  kingdom;  and  the 
same  motives  which  induced  him  to  join 
the  allies  in  1814,  now  led  him  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  French  emperor.  No 
sooner  had  the  intelli^nce  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Bonaparte  into  Lyons  arrived  at 
Naples,  than  Joachim  ouitted  his  capital 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  Anco- 
na,  and  forcing  a  passage  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  pope,  proceeded  from  the 
Marches  to  the  Legations,  where,  on  the 


*  The  ftct  had  been  suffered  to  transpire,  that 
during  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Tklleyrand  hod 
addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  urging  Eng- 
land to  declare  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign of  Naples,  Ferdinand  IV.;  and  much  sophistry 
was  used  by  the  same  statesman,  to  prove,  that 
although  Austria  had,  by  an  existing  treaty,  gua^ 
ranteed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  her  present 
sovereign,  yet  that  the  emperor  might,  without 
any  breach  of  faith,  become  a  party  to  this  political 
inoigue. 


30th  of  the  same  month,  he  commenced 
hostilities  by  attacking  the  Austrian  army 
posted  at  Cessna.    The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  hostility  was  a  de- 
claration of  war  issued  by  the  £mperor  of 
Austria  asainst  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  emperor  and 
his  allies  seized  with  satisfaction  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  dethroning  a 
sovereign,  whose  crown,  conquered  from 
its  hereditary  possessor,  made  a  breach  io 
the    system  of  restoration.    The    grand 
object  xf  Murat  was  to  unite  Lombardy, 
and  the  other  states  of  Italy,  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  one  of  his  first  acts, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  dated  from  Rimini, 
on  flle  31st  of  March,  invoking  the  Italians 
to  repair  to  his  standard,  and  to  drive  from 
among  them  all  foreign  power.     **One 
cry,*'  says  this  proclamation,  **  echoes  from 
the  Alps  to  the  straits  of  Scylla — *The 
independence  of  Italy.*    What  right  have 
strang^ers  to  rob  you  of  indeoendence,  the 
first  right  and  blessing  of  all  people.     It 
is  in  vain  that  nature  has  given  you  the 
Alps  for  a  bulwark,  and  the  invincible 
discrepancy  of  your  character,  as  a  barrier 
still  more  insurmountable  t    No !  no  *  let 
every  foreign  domination  disappear  from 
the  soil  of  Ualy.    Formerly  masters  of  the 
world,  you  have  expiated  that  fatal  glory 
by  a  servitude  of  twenty  centaries.    Let 
it  now  be  your  glory  to  have  masters  no 
longer,    Efighty  thousand  Italians  at  Na- 
ples hasten  to  you  under  the  command  of 
the  king;  they  swear  never  to  rest  tall 
Italy  be  free ;  and  ther  have  proved  more 
than  once  that  they  know  how  to  keep 
their  oaths.    Arise,  Italians,  and  march 
in  the  closest  union ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  your  courase  shall  assert  your  internal 
independence,  let  a  government  of  your 
choice,  a  truly  national  representation,  a 
constitution  worthy  of  you  and  of  the  age, 
guarantee  your  internal  libertT*  and  protect 
your  property.    I  invite  all  brave  men  to 
coikie  and  combat  with  me;  I  invite  all 
enlightened  men,  who  have  raflected  on 
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the  wBiits  of  their  countiy,  to  prepare,  in 
the  silence  of  the  passions,  the  constitution 
and  laws  which  must  in  future  goyem 
bappy  and  independent  Italy.'* 

At  first,  Mnrat  seemed  rapidly  adyancing 
to  the  completion  of  his  object  The  im- 
perial General  Bianchi  retired  before  the 
Neapolitan  army,  the  Grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany quitted  his  capital,  and  on  the  6th 
of  April  the  enemy  entered  Florence,  which 
uras  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  General 
Nugent.  But  notwithstanding  this  suc- 
cess, the  Italians  did  not  repair  to  the 
etandard  of  independence  in  any  considera- 
ble numbers,  or  display  any  material  por- 
tion of  that  zeal  which  was  altogether  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  resist  witii  success 
the  imperial  armies.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Austrian  forces  were  collected  under 
Marshal  Bellegarde,  who,  in  a  proclama- 
tion, dated  the  5th  of  April,  reminded  the 
people  of  Italy,  that  Murat,  the  denouncer 
of  foreign  influence,  was  himself  a  foreign- 
er !  No  sooner  had  the  main  body  of  the 
Austrian  armies  come  in  contact  with  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  than  the  latter  fell  back 
to  Aiicona,  pursued  by  the  Austrian  Gene- 
rals Bianchi  and  Frimont.  Murat,  per- 
ceiying  the  magnitude  of  his  danger,  deter- 
mined to  sue  for  an  armistice,  alleging, 
that  he  had  not  adyanced  for  the  purpose 
of  ag^gression  or  conquest,  but  in  order  to 
render  the  treaty  existing  between  Austria 
and  Naples  respected.  His  orertures, 
however,  were  rejected ;  and  finding  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  he  aban- 
doned Ancona,  and  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Macerata,to  Tolentino.  At  this 
place,  a  series  of  bloody  engagements 
were  fouffht  between  the  armies  under 
Murat  and  General  Bianchi,  on  the  2d  and 
3d  of  May;  and  for  some  time  victory 
seemed  to  hover  between  the  contending 
armies ;  but  at  length  she  fixed  her  stand- 
ard on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  and 
the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  panic-struck 
Neapolitans,  reiidered  it  sufliciently  evident 
that  the  star  of  Murat's  glory  had  for  ever 
set. 

In  consequence  of  arrangements  made 
between  Lord  Burghersh,  the  English  mi- 
nister at  Florence,  and  Captain  Campbell 
of  the  Tremendous  man  of  war,  the  latter, 
accompanied  by  a  fri^te  and  a  sloop  of 
war,  sailed  at  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  On  his  arrival.  Captain 
Campbell  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Neapolitan  navy,  with  an  intimation,  that 
if  his  demand  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with,  he  should  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  bombard  the  city.  Intimidated  by 
the  threatened  danger,  Madame  Murat,  to 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  go- 


vernment was  committed  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  sent  Prince  Cariati  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  which 
was  ultimately  placed  at  the  joint  disposal 
cf  the  English  government  and  of  rerdi- 
nand  IV.  of  Sicflj.  The  war  in  Italy  was 
now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close :  the  party 
of  Kin^  Ferdinand  began  to  show  them- 
selves m  great  strength  in  the  capital ;  the 
army  under  Murat,  alter  sustaining  several 
defeats,  was  reduced  to  about  sixteen 
thousand  men;  and  Lord  Exmouth,  better 
known  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  had  on  the 
18th  of  May,  statioped  his  squadron  be- 
fofe  that  city.  Under  this  complication  of 
adverse  circumstances,  all  hopes  of  saving 
his  kingdom  vanished,  and  on  the  SOth  of 
May  a  militaij  convention  was  concluded 
between  General  Niepperg,  on  the  part  of 
Austria ;  General  Coietta,  on  that  of  Na- 
ples, and  Lord  Burghersh,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Muiat  should  abdicate  his  throne,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  its  fortresses 
and  arsenals,  with  all  its  military  forces, 
and  other  resources,  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  returned  to  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  country,  Ferdi- 
nand IV. 

After  an  absence  of  nine  years,  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  made  his  public 
entry  into  Naples  on  the  17th  of  June,  and 
was  greeted  with  a  degree  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm which  apparently  was  not  the 
mere  teoiporary  homage  paid  to  existing 
power.  How  far  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  line  in  Naples  may  be  favourable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  govemment  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  is  impossi- 
ble accurately  to  predict ;  but  it  is  known 
that  the  Neapolitans,  in  losing  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  as  remarkable  for  his  courage 
in  the  field  as  for  his  indecision  in  the  cabi- 
net,* have  obtained  a  prince  without  ta- 
lents, destitute  of  personal  dignity,  and, 
**  without  exception,  the  worst  educated 
sovereign  in  Europe.*'t 

Brief  as  is  generally  the  interval  be- 
tween the  deposition  and  the  death  of  a 
sovereign,  the  fate  of  Murat  succeeded  bis 
fall  with  more  than  usual  celerity.  Haviuff 
effected  his  escape  from  Italy,  he  retired 
to  Provence,  in  tne  south  of  France,  and 
for  some  time  took  up  his  residence  at 
Toulon,  while  Madame  Murat  and  her 
family  found  an  asylum  in  the  Austrian 
states.  The  events  attendant  upon  the 
battle  of  Waterioo  obliged  Murat  to  auit 
France,  and  in  the  month  of  September 
he   appeared  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 

*  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
t  Sir  WiUiun  Hamilton. 
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where  he  ftssemhled  a  Domber  of  partisans, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  great  and  success- 
ful enterprise  which  had  taken  place  in 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  ^ear, 
determined  to  inyade  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples for  the  purpose  of  reascending  the 
throne  from  which  he  had  been  so  recently 
expelled.  Although  the  Neapolitan  coast 
was  suarded  by  a  line  of  armed  Yessels, 
Marshal  Murat,  with  two  small  Teasels, 
sailed  directly  for  Calabria  Ulterior,  and 
at  mid-day  on  the  8th  of  October  disem- 
barked on  the  coast  of  Pizzo,  with  a  suite 
of  thirty  persons,  amon^  whom  were  Gene- 
ral Franceschette  and  Marshal  Natflli. 
From  the  coast,  the  inyaders  marched 
without  interruption  to  the  first  village, 
where  Murat,  hoping  to  excite  a  rising  of 
the  people  in  his  fayour,  exclaimed — *'  I 
am  Joachim,  your  kinff;  it  is  your  duty  to 
acknowledge  me."*  These  words  served 
to  rouse  the  people  to  arms— not  to  aid, 
but  to  crush,  a  desperate  enterprise,  which 
threatened  to  involTe  their  country  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Murat  and  his  suite, 
perceivinff,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
popular  feeling  in  this  part  of  Italy  was 
against  them,  sought  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains, whence  they  attempted  to  open  them- 
selves a  way  to  the  coast,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-embarking;  but,  oyercome  by  the 
numbers  of  their  pursuers,  they  were  made 
prisoners,  and  conducted,  in  spite  of  the 
most  gallant  resistance,  to  the  fort  of  Pizzo. 
Immediately  after  his  capture,  Murat  was 
brought  to  trial  before  a  militaTy  commis- 
sion, by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  be 
shot,  in  company  with  his  followers ;  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th 
of  October,  the  apprehensions  of  the  reign- 
ing fJBimily  were  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  their  nval. 

As  a  soldier,  Murat  might  rank,  for 
bravery  and  enterprise,  among  the  first 
military  characters  of  the  age ;  and  as  a 
prince,  his  endeavours  were  assiduously 
directed  to  conect  the  vices,  and  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  his  subjects ;  but  as 
a  statesman,  he  was  weak  and  irresolute— 
'^braye  in  the  field,  but  more  cowardly 
than  a  woman  or  a  monk  when  not  in  the 

Sresence  of  the  enemy  ;"t  and  though  the 
esertion  of  the  cause  of  the  allies  cost 
him  his  crown  and  his  life,  his  treachery 
to  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  every  thing,  will  be  esteemed  by  an 
impartial  posterity  as  the  vital  error  of  a 
career  short,  splendid,  and  fatal. 

In  France,  where,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the 
cause  of  legitimacy  had  again  triumphed, 


*Oflkial  Jounwl  of  the  Two  Sidliet,  dated 
October  13, 1615. 

t  Letter  from  Bonaparte  to  the  Queen  of  Naplet, 
dated  Feb.  17. 1814.  '^  -*  «" 


the  king  pubtiehed  an  ordinance  on  tbe 
13th  of  July,  announcing  the  diasoktioB 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  convokiii| 
a  new  assembly)  to  meet  on  the  14ih  of 
August.  In  order  that  the  people  should 
enjoy  a  more  numerous  representation  tbu 
at  that  time  existed,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  increased  by  this  edict  from  2^ 
to  395 ;  but  the  mode  of  election  was  ex- 
posed to  neat  objections.  During^  the  whole 
period  of  Napoleon's  imperial  sway,  no 
vacancies  whatever  had  been  supplied  ii 
the  electoral  colleges,  and  from  death  and 
other  causes,  the  members,  on  the  secood 
restoration  ojf  the  Bourbons,  -were  redoeed 
to  nearly  one  half  their  ori^nal  number. 
Instead  of  referring  to  the  pnmary  electon 
to  supply  these  vacancies,  the  hang,  bv  u 
ordinance,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  judged 
it  proper  to  direct,  that  the  prefects  of  the 
departments,  all  of  them  newly  appointed 
men,  of  high  royalist  principles,  should 
make  up  the  complement,  by  nominating^, 
of  their  own  authority,  twenty  mem- 
bers for  each  college.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  these  supplementary  mem- 
bers, with  yery  few  exceptions,  proyed  to 
be  of  the  same  character  as  the  prefects, 
and  the  deputies  chosen  under  such  au«- 
pices,  instead  of  being  the  representativei 
of  the  commons  of  the  land,  became  the 
deyoted  servants  of  the  court^-or  rattier 
of  that  ultra-royalist  party,  whose  views 
of  the  omnipotence  or  the  royal  preroj^ 
tives  far  exceeded  those  either  of  the  kiof 
or  his  ministry. 

The  edict  for  dissolving  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  followed  by  two  other  ordi- 
nances, both  dated  the  24th  of  July,  bj 
the  former  of  which,  a  number  of  peers, 
who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  ni^ditfml 
chamber  of  peers,  named  and  established 
by  Napoleon,  since  the  20th  of  March« 
were  aeclared  to  haye  acted  in  a  maoDer 
incompatible  with  their  dignity,  and  to 
have  forfeited  their  right  to  the  peeis|^ 
of  France.  By  the  first  article  of  the  se- 
cond ordinance,  it  was  directed  thatanom 
her  of  ffeneral  and  other  officers,  who  had 
betrayed  the  king  before  the  5S3d  of  March, 
or  who  had  attacked  France  and  tbe  go- 
vernment with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
those  who  by  violence  had  obtained  poe- 
session  of  power,  should  be  arrested,  and 
carried  before  the  competent  councils  of 
war,  in  their  respective  divisions.  By  the 
second  article,  in  the  same  edict,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  number  of  other  indivtdaali 
should  quit  the  city  of  Paris  in  three  days, 
and  should  retire  into  the  interior  of  Fnioce, 
to  places  pointed  out  by  the  minister  of  po* 
lice,  where  they  should  remain  under  his 
superintendence,  until  the  ohambers  shoold 
decide  upon  such  as  should  be  sent  oat  of 
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he  country,  or  deliTered  over  for  trial  to 
he  tribaoals.* 

The  policy  of  these  measures  of  rigour 
vas  strongly  questioned  by  one  portion  of 
he  king*s  ministers,  and  their  natural  in- 
luence  tended  still  further  to  increase  the 
lisu nion  of  that  heterogeneous  body.  The 
Duke  of  Otranto  in  particular,  by  whom, 
IS  minister  of  police,  the  latter  of  these  or- 
li nances  was  coantersigned,  so  much  dis- 
ipproved  of  this  proceeding,  as  to  declare, 
hat  if  he  could  have  effaced  several  of  the 
lames  inscribed  in  the  proscription  lists  by 
ilacing  there  his  own,  he  should  not  have 
lesitated.  But  all  minds,  says  this  minis- 
er,  had  been  occupied  with  the  fatal  mis- 
ake,  that  the  throne  had  been  subverted 
)y  the  result  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  and  that 
I  great  mass  of  individuals  were  comprised 
n  the  plot  which  had  re-seated  Napoleon 
>n  the  throne.  The  idea  of  a  conspiracy, 
le  adds,  had  been  propagated  by  those 
AT  ho  wished  for  proscription,  and  in  con- 
tenting to  sign  the  ordmance  of  the  34th 
)f  July,  and  to  remain  in  administration 
inder  such  circumstances,  his  only  wish 
nras  to  impose  silence  on  revenge,  to  suf- 
*er  the  passions  gradually  to  become  calm, 
ind  to  enable  justice  to  resume  her  course. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  from  which  a 
oyal  ordinance  had,  soon  after  the  return 
)f  the  king  from  Ghent,  removed  all  re- 
ttric^ons,  was  soon  deemed  too  potent  an 
nstrument  in  the  hands  of  the  disaffected ; 
tnd  on  the  8th  of  August,  a  second  ordi- 


*  PaoscaimoN  Lisiv. 

Peers  ftcpeOei.— CoontB-^^lement  de  Rw,  Col- 
hen,  Comudet,  d'Aboville.  Marshal  I^^febvre, 
)uke  of  Dantzic.  Counts^De  Croix,  Dedeley 
I'Agier,  Dejean,  Fabre  de  TAade,  Ganendi.  La- 
lepede,  Laioar  Maoboorg.  Dukes  of  Prasline, 
'laisaoce,  Le  Brun.  Manhals— Duke  of  Elchin- 
wn,  (Ney;)  Albolera,  (Suchet;)  Comeffliano. 
MonceyOTreviso,  (Mortier.)  Counts— De  Barral, 
i  rchbishop  of  Toun ;  Boissy  d' Analafl.  Duke  de 
^adore,  (Champacny.)  Counts--De  Canclaux, 
^aasabiaiica,  De»Mont6aoniou,  Ponteooulant  Ram- 
on, Segur,  Valence,  and  Belliard. 

Protcribed  Oficera  and  PuUic  FuncHottarie*^ 
To  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.— Ney,  Labe- 
loyere,  the  two  Lallemands,  Drouet  d*Er!on.  Le- 
ebvre  Desnouettes,  Ameilh,  Braver,  QiWy,  Mon- 
on  Duveinet,  Grouchy*  Claoael,  Laborde,  Debelle, 
{ertrand,  Droaet,  Cambronne,  Lavalette,  and 
loviga 

ProKribed  Oficert  and  Public  Puncdcmariu— 
To  quit  Paris,  and  await  the  decision  of  the  Cham- 
»ers. — Sonlt,  Aliz,  Excelroans,  Bassano,  Marbot, 
i*etix  Lepelletier,  Boulay  de  la  Meorthe,  Mehee, 
•Vessinet,  Thibaodeau.  Camot,  Vandamroe,  La- 
nar^ue,  Loban,  Harrel,  Pere,  Barrerp,  Arnault, 
'ommereuil,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  Ar- 
ighi,  (Padua;)  Dejean,  (the  son;)  Gamau,  Real, 
{onvier,  DufotHilara,  Merlin  de  Douay.  Durbach, 
)irat,  Defermont,  Bint  St.  Vincent,  Felix  Des- 
tortes.  Gamier  de  Sainiea,  Mellinet,  Hallin, 
::iiiys,  Courtin,  Forbin  Jaoaon.  (the  eldest  son,) 
ind  LoTgne  Dideville. 
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nance,  signed  by  the  king,  and  coimter- 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  was  issued, 
revoking  all  the  licenses  given  to  public 
journals  of  every  kind,  and  suspending 
their  further  appearance  till  fresh  authority 
was  received  br  each  of  them  from  the 
minister-general  of  police;  and,  that  not  a 
vestige  of  freedom  might  continue  to  be 
enjo]^d  by  any  branch  of  the  periodical 
press,  it  was  further  directed,  that  all  pe- 
riodical writings,  should  be  submitted  to 
ihe  exiEunmation  of  a  commission  of  cen- 
sorship, whose  members  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
minister  of  general  police.  So  groes  an 
infraction  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter,  rendered  nugatory  a 
representative  form  of  government,  for 
where  the  people  cannot,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press,  be  brought  acquainted 
with  the  conduct  of  their  representatives 
in  the  senate,  the  nationad  voice,  expressed 
in  such  assemblies,  is  divested  of  one  of 
its  most  important  attributes.  How  is  the 
public  to  know  the  truth  when  the  journals 
are  under  the  restraint  of  the  ministers! 
or  how  shall  the  ministers  and  the  cham- 
bers ascertain  the  public  opinions,  if  the 
oress,  the  tongue  of  the  people,  be  not  free  t 
When  the  press  is  unrestrained,  foreign 
powers  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
government  on  account  of  any  article  that 
may  apjtear  in  the  public  papers;  but  if 
the  ministers  have  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the  press,  they  render  themselves 
responsible  to  other  states  for  all  its  abuse.* 
A  higher  tribute  to  the  salutary  influence 
of  the  press,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on 
record,  than  that  presented  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  fresh  shackles  were  forging  by 
the  French  jrovemment  for  that  organ  of 
public  illuounation.  In  a  conespondenoe 
between  Lord  Castlerea^h,  the  British 
minister  for  foreign  relations,  and  Prince 
Talleyrand,  which  took  place  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  regarding  Um 
possible  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
which  Napoleon  had  abolished,  the  French 
minister  informs  his  lordship,  that  it  was 
with  regret,  that  last  year,  Uie  king,  his 
master,  had  stipulated  for  the  continuance 
of  this  traffic  for  a  few  ^ears.  This  he  had 
done  because  there  existed  in  France  pre- 
judices which  it  was  desirable  to  soothe; 
but  since  that  time  these  prejudices  had 
been  attacked,  f  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,)  and  witn  such  effect,  as  to  enable 
the  king,  without  delay,  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  do  an 
act  agreeable  to  the  government  and  people 
of  Great  Britain,  by  issuing  directions,  on 
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the  part  of  France,  that  the  traffic  in  slayes 
should  cease,  from  the  present  time,  every- 
where,  and  for  eyet. 

Nothing  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
aecnrity  of  the  French  goyemment  than 
Uie  proper  organization  of  the  army,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  kinff,  after  his 
return  to  Paris,  was  to  promulgate  a  de- 
cree, dated  the  d3d  of  March,  for  disband- 
ing the  army,  which  had  been  seduced  by 
the  chiefs,  and  had  passed  under  the  tem- 
aoiary  command  of  Napoleon.  The  pul>> 
lication  of  this  ordinance  was  accompanied 
by  a  decree,  dated  ^e  16th  of  July,  direct- 
ing that  a  new  army  should  be  organized 
without  delay.  The  ffieat  mass  of  this 
force  was  to  consist  of  eighty  legions  of 
infantry,  each  legion  to  contain  1687  men, 
indndinff  103  officers ;  to  this  force,  were 
to  be  added  twelye  regiments  of  artillery, 
and  forty-seyen  regiments  of  horse ;  con- 
stituting an  aggregate  military  force  of 
about  two  hundred  fousand  regular  troops. 
In  order  to  place  this  military  force  on  a 
principle  which  should  constitute  a  truly 
national  army,  and  to  put  it  henceforth  in 
harmony  wiUi  the  liberal  dispositions  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  it  was  directed, 
that  one  legion  should  be  raised  in  eyery 
department  of  France,  to  bear  the  name  of 
that  department,  and  that  each  disbanded 
soldier  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  after 
examination,  into  the  lesion  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  he  belonged.  Marshal 
Macdonald  had  at  this  timel>een  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  place  of  Marehal  Dayonst,  and  the 
measure  of  disbanding  the  old,  and  orga- 
nizing the  new  leyies,  encountered  no  ma- 
terial difficulty. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  determined  to 
bring  to  justice,  with  suitable  promptitude, 
those  indiyiduals  whom  the  proscription 
lists  had  denounced  as  traitors;  and  the 
firat  officer  brought  before  the  tribunals 
was  Colonel  Labedoyere,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  rebellion,  and  the  seduction  of  his 
troops  from  their  allegiance.  On  Monday, 
the  12th  of  August,  Labedoyere  was  ar- 
raigned before  a  military  tribunal,  held  at 
Paris,  in  which  M.  Bertier  de  Sauyigny 
exercised  the  office  of  president.  Before 
the  prisoner  was  introduced,  the  judge-ad- 
yocate  read  oyer  the  order  for  bringing  him 
to  trial,  and  the  minutes  of  his  examination 
before  the  minister  of  police  were  also  read. 
In  this  latter  document,  he  protested  that 
he  had  held  no  intercourae  whateyer  with 
the  Isle  of  Elba;  that  he  had  neyer  been 
present  at  any  meeting  in  which  the  recall 
of  Napoleon  had  been  agitated ;  and  that 
in  ranging  himself  and  his  troops  under 
the  imperial  standard,  he  had  been  in- 
fluenced solely  by  a  regard  to  the  interests 


of  his  country.    On  his  intrcNlatttwii  to  ^ 

court,  he  returned  the  followiopr  mammn  to 
the  interrogatories  of  the  pzendeBt  >~-^ 

"  1  un  called  Charlei  AnseHque  Pnmgoik  H«- 
chot  de  Labedoyere ;  I  am  S9  ye«n  of  age,  a  feiiB> 
ral  officer,  and  a  native  of  Paria.  On  the  lai  of 
Majch.  1816, 1  traa  a  Uoatenut^olancl  <tf  the  M 
regiment  of  the  Une.  I  raceiyed  my  rmiimiwaai 
from  the  kins.  The  regimeot  receired  the  wUit 
flag  at  Chamberxy.  I  Buppoae  an  oath  was  laka, 
but  I  waa  not  there.  I  waa  an  officer  of  the  lefHO 
of  honour,  and  a  kniafat  of  the  iron  crown,  laevar 
received  the  cron  ^8t  Iooml  Wbaa  I  hcaideT 
Bonapana'a  landine[«  I  waa  at  Chambetty,  wfaeti 
I  received  from  MiQor-^neral  DeviUiera  Qt6m%  to 
proceed  with  my  regunent  to  GrenobJe.  It  bi- 
vouacked on  the  ramparu  of  Greoobl«.    It 


ita  poata,  by  my  onieri,  lo  proeeed  Id  Gap^  and  I 
gave  the  word  Vtw  TEaiyimir  /  On  leaving  ifee 
auburba  of  Grenoble,  I  pnaented  to  it  the  eofic, 
which  bad  been  preeerved  in  a  boi  aa  a  curioat^ 
because  it  bad  been  hooouTably  diatingiiidfeed  n 
the  Spanish  war.  General  DeviUieia  apoke  wmt 
9f  the  ties  which  I  waa  brealdng,  and  the  ptobafafe 
oonaequenoes  of  my  prooeediog;  bnt  1  anawertd, 
that  the  intereat  of  my  eoontiy  pravniled  over  all 
other  oonsiderationa.*' 

The  facts  admitted  by  the  aeensed  were 
proved  by  General  DeyillieTS  and  other 
officers ;  and  the  judge-adyocnte,  in  reca- 
pitulating the  evidence,  contended  that  the 
defection  of  Labedoyere  had  giyen  the  first 
signal  of  revolt,  and  had  payed  the  way  to 
the  general  defection  of  tne  army. 

The  colonel,  in  his  defence,  which  ap> 
peared  to  be  written  in  haste,  and  without 
method,  declared  that  he  had  no  intentioo 
to  deny  facts  public  and  notorioos.  HiJ 
only  anxiety  was  to  defend  his  honou. 
He  who  had  led  braye  men  to  death,  knew 
how  to  die.  He  mi^t  have  been  deceiy* 
ed — misled  by  illusions,  by  recollections, 
by  false  ideas  of  honour ;  his  country  miekt 
have  spoken  a  chimerical  langimge  to  his 
heart,  but  he  was  no  conspirator.  He 
hoped  his  death  would  make  reparation  to 
his  country  for  his  errors ;  that  his  memory 
would  not  be  held  in  horror ;  and  that  htf 
wife  and  infant  son  wonld  not  be  reproach- 
ed with  his  name.  He  had  misnndeiatood 
the  intentions  of  the  king,  in  whom  all 
promises  were  fulfilled,  all  guarantees  con- 
secrated,  and  the  constitution  rendered 
perfect.  After  a  long  delibention  of  the 
council,  the  president,  with  viaible  expne- 
sion  of  grief,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  condemned 
him  to  suffer  death  and  degradation  of 
military  rank. 

When  his  family  learned  that  the  coon- 
cil  of  reyision  had  confirmed  the  sentence 

Eassed  upon  Colonel  Labedoyere  by  iudf^ 
is  wife,  clad  in  mourning,  appealed  before 
the  kin^  as  he  waa  entering  his  carriage, 
and  falling  at  his  feet,  exclaimed,  **  Par- 
don! Pardon,  sire!"  *« Madame,''  »i^ 
Louis,  *'  I  know  your  sentimenu,  and  them 
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»f  your  famr  ly,  and  never  wae  it  more  pein- 
fal  to  me  to  pronounce  a  refusal.  If 
M.  Labedojere  bad  offended  only  against 
ne,  his  pardon  should  have  been  granted ; 
>ot  all  France  demands  the  punishment  of 
1  man,  who  has  brought  upon  her  all  the 
icourges  of  war.    I  promise  my  protection 

0  you  and  your  child."  The  mother  of 
he  unfortunate  oflScer  now  Dressed  for  ad- 
nission,  but  was  preyentea'  from  seeing 
iie  king  by  those  who  surrounded  him. 

Execution  followed  soon  afler  the  sen- 
eoce  of  the  court,  and  Colonel  Labedoyere 
iisplayed,  in  his  last  moments,  the  most 
lieroic  fortitude.  His  appeal  to  the  court 
)f  reversion  was  heard  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  19th  of  August.  At  half- 
>a8t  one  o'clock,  his  judgment  was  cota- 
inned,  and  at  half-p^t  six,  on  the  same 
lav,  he  was  led  to  the  plain  of  Crenelle. 
iiter  receiving  on  his  knees  the  benediction 
)f  the  confessor,  he  stood  erect,  and  without 
^tin^  for  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  laid 
)pen  his  breast  to  his  military  executioners, 
laying—**  Surtout^  ne  tne  manqttez  /mw,'' 
[Above  all,  do  not  miss  me.)  The  veterans 
evelled,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  no  more. 

The  day  after  the  Execution  of  Labe- 
loyere.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  ap- 
)rebended  in  the  department  of  Lot,  and 
)roaght  to  Paris,  underwent  his  first  ex- 
imination  at  the  Conciergerie,  but  the  final 
)roceedings  in  the  marshal's  ease  did  not 
ake  place  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  year. 
[n  the  same  month,  another  of  the  French 
narshals,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Na- 
Mleon,  Marshal  Brune,  finding  himself 
exposed  to  the  indignation  of  a  royalist 
nob  at  Avignon,  toox  refuge  in  a  tavern 
n  that  city,  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
^nceived  that  the  door  of  his  asylum  was 
ibout  to  be  forced,  terminated  his  life  with 
i  pistol.  Tliis  act  of  desperation  was  not 
Jofficient  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of 
lis  persecutors ;  after  placing  his  body  on 

1  hurdle,  they  promenaded  it  ignominious 
y  through  the  streets,  and  concluded  the 
lavage  procession  by  casting  the  remains 
)f  their  victim  into  the  Rhone. 

The  pride  of  the  French  nation  had  been 
preatly  humbled  by  the  second  conquest 
)f  their  country ;  but  the  humiliation  was 
lot  80  complete  as  to  permit  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  the  metropolis  to  submit  to  the 
leg  nidation  that  awaited  them,  without 
he  most  bitter  complaints  against  the 
njastice  and  rapacity  of  their  conauerors. 
Soon  after  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris, 
Prince  Blucher  visited  that  vast  depository 
)f  the  arts,  called  the  Louvre,  and  insisted 
ipon  sending  back  to  his  country  all  the 
)ictures  and  other  works  of  art  which  had 
)een  seized  by  the  French,  not  only  in 
Prossia  Proper,  but  all  those  also  which 


had  been  taken  from  Cologne  and  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  This  example  was  some  time  after- 
wards followed  by  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  Emperor  Francis,  on  behalf  of 
Florence,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Verona, 
and  Venice,  claimed  for  those  citiea  every 

Sainting  of  value,  of  which  they  had  been 
eprived.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
support  of  the  rights,  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  demanded  the  pictures  strip- 
ped frqm  the  catholic  churches  in  the  Bel^c 
provinces ;  while  the  Spaniards,  elainung 
their  share  in  the  ^neral  distribution, 
seized  on  an  exhibition  made  up  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Spanish  school.  The  seiz- 
ure of  the  valuable  products  of- art  and  lite- 
ratore,  which  had  been  carriedliway  from 
Rome,  and  which  had  made  part  of  the 
price  of  the  treaty  of  TolentiiMi,  consum- 
mated this  system  of  restitution,  by  which 
the  queries  of  the  Louvre  were  dismantled 
of  nine-tenths  of  their  treasures.^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  reclamations  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  behalf  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  his  grace 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  showing,  that  in  divesting  the 
museum  of  Paris  of  its  exotic  plumes,  they 
had  performed  not  only  an  act  of  fkvoar 
towards  their  own  subjects,  but  had,  by 
this  act  of  justice,  ^iven  to  the  French  na- 
tion a  great  moral  lesson.  In  this  letter, 
the  duke  very  successfully  rebuts  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  of  having  violated 
the  11th  article  of  the  convention  of  Paris, 
which  provides  for  the  invidabilitv  of  pab- 
lic  property.  That  article,  the  duke  main- 
tained, had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
gallery  of  paintines,  to  aeeure  which,  an 
article  was  introduced  into  ^be  original 
prqfei  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
commissioners,  but  that  article  was  reject- 
ed.   This  refusal,  it  appears,  did  not  arise 


*  llie  fbUowin^  wen  anoog  Uie  aumberof  the 
works  of  art  leelsuned  bjrthe  allim  i^^hy  PriMvia, 
an  exquisite  bronze  ttaloe,  known  by  the  nnme  of 
the  Granymede  of  Sans  Soaci;  two  pictarei  by 
Corregio,  and  the  picturea  of  St  Cloud,  Which  had 
been  taken  from  the  apartments  of  the  Qoeen  of 
Prusaio.  The  pictare  of  St.  Jerome  by  Corregio ; 
the  Titians  fhxn  Venice,  and  the  Greek  cke(§- 
d'wum^  were  claimed  by  the  Italian  States ;  while 
the  four  Corinthian  horses,  ooce  destined  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  were  made  to 
descend  fhwn  their  gilded  car,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  proceed  on 
their  travel  towards  St.  Mark's  church,  at  Venice, 
whence  they  had  been  removed.  Thoae  inimita- 
ble neces  of  statuary,  the  Venus  de  Medicis  and 
the  Belvidere  Apollo,  were  at  the  same  time,  both 
removed  from  their  pedestals,  to  be  transferred  to 
their  oriEinal  station ;  and  with  the  mvaluahle 
picture  m  the  Tmnsfiguration,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Seggio.  were  declined  once  moie  to  enrich 
the  dasaical  regiona  of  Italy. 
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00  much  from  any  decision  taken  with  re- 
apeot  to  the  mnaeam  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who,  having  no  infltructiona  on  the 
subject,  declined  to  prejudge  the  question, 
but  because  Prince  Blucher,  supported  by 
the  public  opinion  of  his  country,  insisteiSi 
apon  a  restoration  of  that  proper^,  which 
Louis  XVin.  had  prcTiously  promised  to 
restore.  On  these  grounds,  this  affair  was 
left  for  the  decisioo  of  the  sovereiens  when 
they  should  arrive  in  Paris.  Upon  that 
decision  he  had  acted;  nor  had  France 
any  lust  cause  of  complaint;  she  had  de- 
sired to  retain  the  works  of  art  wrested 
from  other  countries,  because  they  had 
been  acquired  by  conquest ;  but  now,  when 
she  was  no  longer  the  conqueror,  it  became 
proper  that  she  should  surrender  the  tro- 
phies of  conquest  into  the  hands  of  their 
original  possessors. 

In  the  midst  of  the  irritation  produced 
in  Paris  by  the  dismantling  of  the  Louvre, 
the  conflicts  of  parties  raged  with  consi- 
derable violence.  In  the  cabinet,  the  con- 
test lay  principally  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  ot  proscription,  between 
those  who  recommended  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, and  those  who  preferred  the  in- 
fluence of  rigorous  retribution.  The  former 
wished  to  cast  a  veil  of  clemency  and  ob- 
,  livion  over  the  past,  and  to  retain  whatever 
'was  valuable  m  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  although  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  we  revolution;  while  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
ranging  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter party,  called  for  iustice  upon  the  heads 
of  the  regicides,  and  wished  to  bring  back 
France  to  the  ancient  regime.  The  princes 
and  their  party — more  loyal  than  the  king, 
laboured  incessantly  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  ezisling  administration ;  and  the  in- 
flueuoe  of  these  ultra-royalists  at  length 
prevailed  over  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  other  ministers  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  A  total  change  in  the  minis- 
try was  ^Inconsequence  and  the  evidence 
of  this  triumph,  and  on  the  35th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  following  list  of  the  new  cabinet 
was  published  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  official  gaiette :— ^ 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  for  foreign  •tbin. 

ThB  Dake  of  Feltn,  for  war. 

ViMoont  Doubouchage,  for  marine  and  ooloniea. 

Count  de  Vaublanc,  for  the  interior. 

TIm  Sieur  de  Caaea,  for  general  police. 

Count  Barbe  de  Marboii,  keeper  of  the  aeala. 

Count  Corvette,  for  the  finaneei. 

Before  this  change  was  announced,  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  perceiving  the  growing 
influence  of  the  party  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed, after  two  applications  for  that  pur- 
pose, obtained  permission  from  the  king  to 
resign  his  office ;  and  Prince  Talleyrand, 


finding  that  another  admiaiBtradoa  woeM 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  princes,  "  witoa 
it  was  necessary  to  ^tity,'^  g^^^  in  l» 
resignation.  Lnmediately  on  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  new  ministrT«  the  Dose  of 
Otranto  was  sent  to  Dresden,  in  the  cape> 
city  of  ambassador  from  the  Fieneh  eonit; 
but  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  decree  af 
exile  soon  afterwards  issoed  ngsanst  all 
those  who,  three  and  twenty  years  befoie. 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Loms  XVI. 
Prince  Talleyrand  was  treated  in  a  maaiHr 
less  rigorous  and  absurd ;  a  trifling  office 
was  assigned  to  him  near  the  person  of  tbr 
king,  ana  his  name  was  announced  amoaf 
the  members  of  his  majesty *s  privy  eooadL 
The  members  of  the  new  i^inet  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  p^rtr  to  whom 
they  were  indeoted  for  their  elevation,  bj 
pursuing  a  line  of  conduct,  resembling,  ia 
Its  prominent  features,  the  policy  mA^ 
out  for  the  government  of  the  state  hy  their 
immediate  predecessors. 

During  tne  conflicts  of  contending  par- 
ties, the  crown  was  gradually  eatabliahiag 
its  authority,  and  obtaining  that  aacencbncj 
which  heieditaij  monarchy  can  aearcdj 
fail  to  acquire  if  administered  with  pra- 
dence  and  moderation.  The  eompleties 
of  the  ministerial  arrangements  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body,  which,  after  repeated  delays,  assea- 
bled  at  len^h  on  the  7th  of*^  October. 
After  deploring  the  suffering  brooght  opoa 
his  people  by  a  criminal  enterprise,  se- 
conded DY  the  most  inconceivahle  defiae* 
tion,  the  king,  in  his  opening  speech,  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  **  In  order  to  pat  a  period 
to  a  state  of  thinffs,  more  burdensome  thaa 
even  war  itself,  I  have  concladed  with  the 
powers,  which,  after  having  destroyed  rhe 
usurper,  still  occupy  a  great  part  of  ou 
territory,  a  convenUon  wmch  rej^lates  our 
present  and  future  relations  with  them.** 
The  sacrifices  which  France  was  compelled 
to  make  had  filled  his  heart  with  profoood 
grief,  but  the  safetjr  of  the  kin^om  de- 
manded them,  and  himself  and  his  family 
had  determined  to  share  the  privations 
which  imperious  cireumstancea  had  im- 
posed upon  his  people.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  civil  list  he 
had  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  public 
treasury,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
government  the  strictest  economy  should 
be  preserved.  In  the  creation  of  new 
peera,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  number 
of  deputies  for  the  departments,  be  had 
sought  to  give  more  weight  to  the  delibe* 
rations  of  the  chambers,  and  he  felt  thr 
sweetest  satisfaction  in  the  full  eonfideBe^ 
that  they  would  never  lose  sight  of  tW 
fundamental  bases  of  the  happiness  of  thf 
state,  by  a  frank  and  loyal  union  with  ik* 
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kingr,  and  respect  for  that  constitutional 
charter,  which  he  had  weired  with  care 
before  he  ^ve  it,  and  to  which  reflection 
attaelied  him  more  and  more  closely. 
**•  Many  other  objects  of  importance,**  said 
the  J^ing,  in  conclusion,  '*  require  our  la- 
bours ;  to  make  religion  reflourish,  purify 
morals,  found  liberty  upon  respect  tor  the 
lai^s,  render  the  laws  more  analogous  to 
these  general  yiews,  give  stability  to 
credit,  recompose  the  army,  heal  the 
'wounds  that  nave  too  deeply  torn  the 
bosom  of  our  country ;  and,  in  fine,  make 
France  respected  abroad  by  insuring  tran- 
quillity at  home/' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  the 
I>uc  d'Angouleme,  the  Due  de  Berri,  and 
the  Due  dU)rleans,  swore  **  fidelity  to  the 
kingr,  and  obedience  to  the  constitutional 
charter  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.** 
The  names  of  the  peers  and  deputies  being 
then  called  over,  each  of  diem  took  the 
same  oath  as  the  royal  dukes,  adding, 
**and  to  conduct  myself  in  every  thin? 
that  appertains  to  my  situation  as  a  good 
and  loyal  peer  [or  deputy]  of  France. 

The  character  of   the  chambers   pre- 
sented a  strange  anomaly  in  politics.    The 
chamber  of  deputies,  instead  of  manifesting 
a  bias  towards  the  democratical  side  of  the 
constitution,  and  maintaining  a  rigilant 
jealousy  against  royal  encroachments  on 
popular  ri^ts,  sought  on  all  constitutional 
questions  to  enlarge  the  prerofatiyes  of 
the  crown ;  and  the  great  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  court  was  to  restrain  their  zeal, 
and  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion.   The  chamber  of  peers,  nominated  as 
they  were  by  the  king  alone,  as  the  bul- 
wark and  artstocratical  fence  of  the  mo- 
narchy, were  much  less  subserrient  than 
the  deputies.    In  the  upper  house,  just 
and  enlightened  riews  of  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  the  duties  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  were  frequently  elicited ;  but  amon? 
the  deputies,  the  prevailing  fear  was  di- 
rected against  popular  encroachment,  and 
the  prevailing  wish  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment of  France  to  the  standard  and  prin- 
ciples   of   1788.      Under   these  circum- 
stances, one  session  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  were  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  that  charter  which  they  had 
sworn  to  maintain, and,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  second  session,  the  king  very  pa- 
triotically presented  the  electoral  colleges 
with  an  opportunity  of  making  a  more 
discreet  choice  by  dissolving  that  assem- 
bly. 

One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  the  demolition  of 
religi.QA  intolerance,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  ihe  revolutionary  government,  was 
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the  admission  of  the  professors  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  to  a  participation  in  the  reli- 
gious privileges,  and  the  politica]  rights, 
of  their  Catholic  countrymen.  The  distin- 
guished merit  of  redressing  many  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Protestants  had 
labonred  before  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.  to  the  throne,  belonged  to  that  mo- 
narch ;  the  republican  government  advanc- 
ed still  further  in  the  work  of  amelioration ; 
and  Napoleon,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
concordat^  placed  their  religion  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
point  both  of  establishment  and  privilege. 
Fhe  Protestants,  with  feelings  natural  to 
men,  could  not  but  applaud  and  admire 
measures  by  which  they  were  raised,  from 
being  outcasts  of  society,  and  from  a  state 
of  degradation  and  infiimy,  to  that  of  citi- 
zens, with  equal  rights  and  privileges;  but. 
that  they  were  revolutionists  and  Bonapart- 
ists  in  any  peculiar  degree,  seems  to  be 
altogether  a  misrepresentation.  In  com- 
mon with  their  fellow  subjects,  they  felt 
the  weight  of  taxation  with  which  France 
became  burdened  under  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  incessant  demands  of  the 
conscription,  had,  long  before  the  restora- 
tion, alienated  their  minds  from  the  empe- 
ror, and  induced  them,  when  Louis  XVIII. 
ascended  the  throne  of  France,  to  rejoice  in 
the  auspicious  prospects  which  they  then 
conceived  were  openiug  upon  their  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  however,  dbring  the 
succeeding  ten  months,  a  considerable 
change  of  opinion  took  place;  the  royal 
charter  declared  the  Catholic  religion  to 
be  the  established  religion  of  France,  and 
the  Protestants  again  became  only  the  to- 
lerated sect;  persons  who  had  long  been 
absent,  returned,  with  all  their  old  preju- 
dices ;.  the  distinction  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant was  revived  in  a  hostile  sense; 
and  evident  indications  were  exhibited  of 
a  wish  to  return  to  the  ancient  regime. 
During  this  period,  the  Protestants  in  the 
south  of  France,  were  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lacj  on  the  ground  of  their  reli^on,  and 
sonffs  and  exclamations,  menacing  them 
with  the  revival  of  the  horrors  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  became  familiar  to  their 
ears.* 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  Protestants, 
that,  during  the  second  reign  of  Bonaparte, 
acts  of  the  greatest  violence  were  commit* 
ted  by  them  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,*  and  that  when  Nismes  again  be-  , 
came  a  royal  town  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
atrocities  which  ensued  were  merely  a  re- 
action retaliative  of  these  excesses.f    But 

*  Speech  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  houee 
of  oommons,  May  23d,  1816. 
t  Speech  of  Lord  Coatlersegh,  in  the  hooas  of 

May  23d,  1616).  ^ 
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we  look  in  yain  for  the  oonfinnation'  of  this 
assertion ;  on  the  ccmtrary,  no  acts  of  yio- 
lence  were  committed  duringr  this  ioterval 
^no  persons  were  insulted — iror  were  any 
houses  attacked,  in  the  town  of  Nismes,  at 
least,  although,  from  some  subsequent  con- 
Tictions  which  took  place  at  Montpellier, 
it  appeared  that  some  stragglers  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme*s  army  were  murderedf 
in  4he  adjoining  department  The  first  acts 
of  outrage  committed  in  Nismes,  were  per- 
petrated by  a  body  of  peasants,  who,  in 
supposed  obedience  to  the  king's  orders, 
had  assembled  as  Tolunteers,  under  the 
command  of  one  Beaucaire,  at  the  inyita- 
tion  of  commissioners  invested  with  powers 
from  the  Duke  of  Aneouleme.  On  the  I7th, 
two  days  after  the  white  flag  was  suspend- 
ed, these  royal  volunteers,  as  they  were 
called,  rushed  into  the  city,  and  summoned 
the  garrison,  which  occupied  the  place  in 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  to  surrender.  The 
troops,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  surrender  their  artillery;  but,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  depart  unmolest- 
ed, the  volunteers  fell  upon  the  unarmed 
soldiers  with  the  fury  of  demons,  and  the 
whole  garrison,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few 
who  contrived  to  make  their  escape  unper- 
ceived,  were  massacred  as  they  left  the 
barracks.*  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
guard  of  Nismes,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
served tranquillity,  was  now  disarmed; 
strangers  paraded  the  city;  and  the  houses 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Protest- 
ant persuasion  were  attacked  and  plunder- 
ed. The  more  opulent  citizens  were  driven 
from  their  dwellmgs ;  arrests  and  proscrip- 
tions, directed,  not  against  the  oppressors, 
but  aednstthe  oppressed,  immeaiately  fbl- 
lowea,  and  the  only  ground  of  these  merci- 
less persecutions  was  religious  opinions.* 
For  several  months,  the  Protestant  popcda- 
tion  of  Nismes  was  exposed  to  outrages  of 
every  kind.  The  ciy  or  down  witii  the  Hu- 
ffonists !  Five  la  St,  Sartkelemi !  resounded 
tkroujgh  the  streets  ;t  their  houses  were 
plundered  or  pulled  down ;  the  rich  were 
laid  under  ruinous  contributions ;  the  looms 
of  the  poor  manufacturers  were  destroyed ; 
and  women  were  stripped  and  scourged  in 
the  streets.  No  fewer  than  thirty  females 
were  subjected  to  these  atrocities,  eight  of 
whom  died,  either  under  the  hands  of  their 
perseeutore,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
stripes.    Two  hundred  and  forty  persons 


*  Petition  to  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  prinoipal 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Nismes,  dated  July  30th, 
.  815. 

t  Helen  Maria  Williams,  **on  the  late  Penecn- 
tion  of  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of  France." 


were  mordered  in  cold  blood,  of  whom  ob^ 
hundred  and  fifty  were  io  Niames,  aad 
ninety  in  other  parts  of  the  Gard;  aa^ 
more  than  two  thousand  other  persons  be- 
came the  subjects  of  this  peisecatioo,  eitbrr 
in  their  persons  or  in  their  {>iofiecty.*  A 
wretch  or  the  name  of  Trestaillon,  was  titf 
chief  leader  in  the  atrocities  at  Nismet; 
but  this  man,  though  twice  taken  into  cus- 
tody, was  never  brought  to  his  trial  by  tk 
French  government.  At  this  place  indeed 
the  muraerers  were  exonerated  from  the 
punishment  of  the  most  numeroaa  of  their 
crimes,  b^  an  official  order,  directing  chat 
no  examination  should  be  made  into  the 
disordero  at  Nismes  previous  to  tike  1st 
of  September.f  Besides  TrestaiUoa,  there 
was  another  notorious  murderer,  of  the 
name  of  Grafibn,  alias  Quatre  Taillon,  the 
scene'  of  whose  bloody  exploits  was  at 
Uzes,  sixteen  miles  firom  Nismes ;  and  al- 
though this  wretch  is  said  to  have  killed 
fourteen  peraons  with  his  own  hands,  he. 
like  Trestaillon,  entirely  escaped  punish- 
ment. 

The  rage  of  bigotry  at  length  rose  to  a 
height  calculated  to  excite  the  iruiignatke 
of  3ie  surrounding  states,  and  obliged  th# 
French  government  to  interfere  with  a 
stronff  hand.  The  Duke  of  ABgouleme, 
who  nad  repeatedly  visited  Nisnoes  daring 
the  murders,  and  whose  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  religion  had  reodexed 
him  suspected  of  conniving  at  the  peraeoi- 
tion  of  the  Protestants,  issued  an  order  for 
the  reopening  of  the  Protestant  places  ai 
worahip,  which,  ever  since  the  month  of 
July,  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep  closed. 
On  ouittiag  the  place,  orders  were  left  by 
the  Quke  with  General  La  Garde,  himself 
a  member  of  the  reformed  church,  to  afford 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  Protestants,  and  to  guard  their  temples 
against  outrage.     Under  this  goaisBtee, 

Sublic  worahip  was  resmned ;  but  on  Saa- 
ay,  the  12th  of  Novembw,  at  the  moment 
when  the  general  was  performing  the  duty 
confided  to  him,  a  furious  mob  assembled 
to  resist  the  opening  of  the  Protestant 
churohes,  and  a  vilhitn  of  the  name  df 
Boisset,  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  general, 
and  shot  him  through  the  breast.  The 
wound  was  severe,  but  not  mortal,  and  the 
assassin  was  seised  by  the  military,  bat  be 
was  aAerwards  suffered  to  escape.  The 
king,  on  receiving  intelligence  o/this  atro- 
city, issued  an  ordinance,  which,  after  re- 
cognising the  liberty  of  worahip  granted 
by  the  royal  constitutional  duller  to  dts- 


*Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Aomilly,  ja  the  bowe 
of  oommons,  February  86th,  and  Bii^  S3d.  1«& 
t  Decrae  of  the  court  of  fwation 
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fttients  frMii  tke  established  church,  di- 
eted that  pvooeedings  should  be  institut- 
ed against  the  authors  of  the  assassination ; 
and  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  Nismes, 
tbere  to  remain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
inliabttanis,  till  the  orimiital  and  his  ac- 
eompUces  should  be  bxouffht  to  justice; 
aod  that  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
not,  entitled  to  form  a  part  of  the  national 
^roard,  should  be  disarmed.  These  proceed- 
ing, which,  however,  never  received  their 
eonsummation  in  the  punishment  of  the  de- 
linquents, served  to  cneck  the  reign  of  per- 
secution, and  on  the  85th  of  December,  the 
Protestant  churches  were  reopened  for  the 
perfonaance  of  public  worship ;  but  there 
18  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  a  spirit  of 
animosity  and  violence  has  been  engender- 
ed in  the  south  of  France  by  these  outrage- 
ous proceedings,  which  the  present  gene- 
Tation  may  not  see  wholly  extinguished. 

The  enslaved  state  of  the  French  press 
prevented  the  voice  of  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants from  bein^  heard  in  their  own 
csountry.    The  police  would  not  suffer  a 
single  document,  nor  eveiwi  paragraph,  to 
appear  in  an^  of  the  public  papers  respect- 
ing their  sufl^ings,  while  the  conductors  of 
those  shackled  mediums  o£  public  informa- 
tion were  permitted,  and  even  solicited,  to 
publish  sentiments  calculated  to  gloss  over 
the  enormities  of  their  oppressors,  and  to 
swell  the  tide  of  popular  tury,  which  had 
set  in  so  strongly  against  them.    Even 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  of  all 
other  places,  the  voice  of  the  sufferers 
ought  to  have  bee^  heard ;  on  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  M.  d'Aroren- 
son,  stating,  that  persecutions  existed  in 
the  south  of  France,  a  great  part  of  the  as- 
sembly arose,  in  a4umultuous  manner,  and, 
in  the  coarsest    temis,  insisted '  that  he 
should  be  silenced  by  being  called  to  order. 
The  piBsident,  yielding  to  this  clamour, 
enforced   the  cry  of  order,  and  obliged 
the  speaker  to  desist  from  entering  into 
the  details.     Of  this  disgraceful  scene.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  was  a  spectator,  and  it  is 
on  the  authori^  of  that  enlightened  sena- 
tor and  philanthropffit  that  3ie  above  fact 
is  introduced  into  this  history. 

In  England,  however,  where  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  is  es- 
sential to  our  existence,  the  situation  of 
the  French  Protestants,  as  depicted  in  the 
public  papers,  excited  a  lively  interest, 
especially  among  the  Protestant  dissenters. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  London  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  interference 
of  the  British  government  in  £aivour  of  the 
sufferers  was  implored,  and  subscriptions 
to  a  considerable  amount  were  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  men  persecuted  to  death  by  their 


fellow  subjects,  and  feebly  protected  by 
the  government  of  their  own  country. 
There  were  not,  however,  waptlng,  at  this 
time,  persons  in  high  military  and  diplo- 
matic situations,  who  maintained  that  the 
French  '^  government  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  south  of  France, 
snd  to  protect  the  I'ing's  subjects,  in  con- 
formity with  the  royal  charter,  whatever 
might  be  their  religious  persuasion.***  It 
was  further  contended  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
*'  that^he  miseries  of  the  Protestants  were 
the  result  only  of  a  local  feud,  such  as  was 
often  to  be  seen  in  Ireland;  and  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  for  the,  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  interfere  with  the  intern^ 
affairs  of  another  country,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  religious  opinions."  It  was 
on  the  same  authority,  held,  that  the  Pro- 
testants having  acquired  an  extent  of 
power,  and  that  froni  Bonaparte,  they  felt 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  his  power ; 
that  their  conduct  had  evinced  this  reeling, 
and  that  it  was  to  this  cause  the  disturb- 
ances now  complained  of  were  to  be  attri- 
buted. This  was  not.  Lord  Castlereagh 
said,  a  gratuitous  persecution  of  that  sect. 
*'The  Protestants  were  identified  with  Bo- 
naparte, and  imputed  to  the  Catholics  jea- 
lousies and  political  dislikes,  while  the 
Catholics,  who  adhered  to  the  Bourbons, 
were  afraid  of  the  designs  of  the  Protest- 
ants.^* The  disturbances  at  Nismes  were, 
it  was  admitted,  carried  to  a  perilous  ex- 
tent, but  those  who  committed  them  were 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  'Catholics ;  the 
richer  Protestants  suffered  in  their  property 
and  their  houses.  The  crimes,  however, 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  many  of  the 
accounts  were  entirely  forged.  "The 
number  of  lives  lost  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  was  less  than  a  thousand  !f  and 
at  Nismes,  less  than  two  hundred.'* 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
exist,  as  to  the  causes  of  these  excesses, 
and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  government 
under  which  they  were  so  long  suffered  to 
prevail,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 

Seat  violence  had  been  committed,  and 
at  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
much  property  plundered  and  destroyed.  % 


*  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  et- 
cretaries  of  the  Protetiant  Society,  dated  pBii^ 
November  28th,  1815. 

t  Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  house  of 
commum.  May  23d.  1816.  > 

X  The  Rev.  Clement  Perrot,  a  clergyman  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  who,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  of  the  Diiaenting  Miniatera  of  the 
Three  Denominationa  in  London,  repaired  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1816  to  the  iouth  of  France, 
for  toe  purpoM  or  examining  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  French  capital,  the  real  condition  of  the  Pio- 
teatants,  atatea,  in  hia  report  made  on  the  aulger 
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It  wae  farther  proved^  that  'in  whatever 
cause  these  outrages  oridnated,  the  Protest- 
ants alone  had  been  their  victims ;  that  no 
oUier  than  Protestant  places  of  worship  were 
attacked,  and  that  their  religious  services 
were  alone  molested ;  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  king  to  the  inhabitant«  of  the 
Gard,  charged  the  offenders  with  violating 
Uiat  article  of  the  constitution  which  pro-^ 
mised  protection  to  dissentients  from  the 
established  church ;  and,  lastly,  that  a 
number  of  French  families,  after  this  per- 
secution had  raged  for  some  months,  and 
in  order  no  doubt  to  escape  from  its  hor- 
rors, bad  abjured  <heir  relidon,  and  **  re- 
turned into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
cbirch."* 

These  circumstances,  which  were  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  j^ve  to  the  sangai- 
Dary  atrocities  in  the  Gard,  to  which  de- 
partment they  were  principally  confined, 
the  character  of  a  religious  persecution; 
it  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  south  were 
less  favourable  towards  the  second  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  than  the  Catholics, 
and  the  impartial  judgment  of  history  will 
pronounce  the  persecution  of  which  they 
so  justly  complained,  to  have  had  for  its 
actuating  causes  a  compound  of  religious 
bigotry  and  political  animosity ;  to  which 
motives,  may  be  added,  the  thirst  for  plun- 
der, the  free  indulgence  of  which  served  to 
excite  and  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the 
mob.  That  a  government,  whose  autho- 
rity, at  the  moment  when  these  persecu- 
tions prevailed,  was  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
foreign  troops,  should  not  have  had  the 
power  instantly  to  coerce  the  offenders  into 
subjection,  is  a  political  enigma  that  can 


of  hit  miaMon,  that  **  the  number  of  Protestants 
pretty  accurately  aacertained  to  have  been  killed 
m  the  department  of  the  Gard,  is  four  hundred 
■nd  fifty,  and  about  the  same  number  have  been 
missed  for  several  months,  and  are  supposed  lo 
have  been  murdered  in  the  vineyards,  and  on 
the  nwds,  when  they  tiedr  p.  21.  "  Hundreds," 
il  is  added.  *'  have  redeemed  their  lives  at  the 
expense  of  all  they  possessed,  and  have  been  thus 
reduced  to  extreme  want  Hardly  one  PrDtest- 
sat  hot  has  sofiered,  either  in  his  penon,  proper* 
It,  family,  or  business,  from  this  mode  of  vexation, 
mroughout  the  department  of  the  Gard.  The 
nnmtwr  of  fugitives,  when  stated  at  ten  thousand, 
as  applied  to  the  reformed  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
partment ingeneral,  is,  perhaps,  below  the  truth." 
pp.  29  and  90.  In  Nismes,  about  290  houses  have 
Men  pillaged,  and  many  of  them  demolished. 
**  The  largest  manufactories  are  shut  up ;  the  pro- 
prietors have  fled ;  and  the  silk  trade,  so  prosper- 
ous in  that  city  under  the  late  government,  is  en- 
tirely ruined.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  loss 
if  property,  but,"  says  Mr.  Perrot,  •  I  have  heard 
tt  estimated  at  5,000,000  francs." 

*  See  the  Journal  du  Gard,  published  at  Nismes, 
DMemberaB,1815.  | 


find  its  solution  only  in  the  faet,  that,  of 
all  the  persons  concerned  in'  these  nome- 
roas  atrocities,  though  many  of  them  west 
well-  known,  not  a  single  indivi^al  en- 
gaged in  their  perpetration  was  brought  to 
punishment  ;*  not  does  it  appear  that  any 
atonement  whatever  was  made,  either  to 
the  sufferers  or  to  the  viola^  laws  of 
their  country. 

The  first  indication  of  that  system  of 
vigour  so  loudly  demanded  by  the  ultra 
rojralists  of  France,  and  so  confidently  aa- 
ticipated  fron  the  new  ministry,  was  dis- 
played in  the  trial  and  exeention  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  the  Duke  of  Elchingen.    The 
crime  with  which  the  marshal  ^tood  charg- 
ed, was  high-treaaoii,  and  the  tribunal  be> 
fore  which  he  was  arraigned  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  a  courtHnartia],  consisting  of 
four  French  marshal s,f  and   fonr  otber 
general  ofiicers.    Against  a  court  so  con- 
stituted, the  marshal  protested,  alleging 
that,  as  a  peer -of  France,  he  had  a  right 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  and  after  two  days 
deliberation,  the  validity  of  the  objectioos 
was  admitted  by  the  court.     Chaffiin^  at 
this  decision,  the  Duke  of  Rtcheliea,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  chamber  of  peeri, 
in  the  name  of  France  and  of  Europe,  con- 
jured them  to  judge  the  accused  marshal. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  the  peers,  having 
erected  themselves  into  a  criminal  tribunal. 
Marshal  Ney  was  impeached  at  their  bar. 
It  appeared  mm  the  evidence,  verbal  and 
documentary,  that,  till  the  7th  of  Marrh, 
the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of  the  landing 
of  ^f  apoleon  in  the  south  of  France ;  and 
that  on  the  9th  he  received  instractions 
from  the  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  repair 
to  the  head  of  his  government,  at  Besan- 
^on,  for  the  purpose  of  srrestitig  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invader.   Before  liis  departure 
nrom  the  capital,  he  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  king  at  the  Tuileries,  and  during  the 
conference  with  which  he  was  honoured, 
he  observed,  **  that,  should  Bonaparte  be 
taken,  hcf  would  deserve  to  be  conducted 
to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage;'*  and  on  depart- 
ing, he  kissed  the  kind's  hand.     For  some 
days,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  royal 
cause ;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  proved 
that  he  soon  began  to  drink  in  the  general 
spirit  of  disaffection  which  pervaded  the 
great  mass  of  the  army.    On  his  arrival  at 
Lons-Ie-Saulnier,  four  days  after  his  au- 
dience with  his  sovereign,  he  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  his  troops,  beginning  with 
these  words— '^  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
is  for  ever  lost  ;'*  and  soon  afterwards  him- 
self and  his  whole  corps  joined  the  invad- 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  speech,  in  the  house  of 
commons.  May  23, 1816. 
t  Mannals  Jooidan,  Musena,  Augerean,  and 
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ing  anny  .*  To  palUate  an  act  of  treachery, 
too  notorioas  tobe  denied,  and  too  flagitious 
to  admit  of  any  justification,  the  marshal 
stated  in  his  defence,  that  the  proclanmtion 
bearing  his  name,  was  transmitted  to  him 
by  Marshal  Bertrand,  in  the  night  between 
the  13th  and  14th  of  March ;  that  it  was 
wrritten,  not  by  himseW,  bat  by  Bonaparte; 
anfl  that  it  had  appeared  in  Switzerland 
oefore  he  himself  had  seen  it  He  further 
urged,  that  it  was  the  condnct  of  his  troops 
that  hurried  him  on  to  defection ;  and  that 
he  deserted  the  royal  cause  merely  to  pre- 
vent his  country  from  suffering  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war ;  and  finally,  that  Napoleon 
had  transmitted  to  him  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  Austria  was  his  afly,  and 
that  England  fayoured  his  designs.  What- 
eTer  truth  there  might  be  in  these  asser- 
tions, and  however  reluctant  the  marshal 
might  feel  to  betray  his  duty  to  his  king, 
it  was  proved,  that  no  sooner  was  his  de- 
cision taken,  than  he  manifested  the  most 
ardent  zeal  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  and 
eyen  caressed,  with  a  kind  of  frantic  joy, 
the  humblest  individuals  in  his  army,  the 
moment  they  had  g^iven  unequivocal  proofs 
of  their  determination  to  ranee  themselves 
once  more  under  the  imperial  standard. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  proof 
of  Marshal  Ney's  treasonable  disaffection, 
his  counsel  rested  his  defence  chiefly  on 
the  impunity  grranted  to  the  marshal  as  a 
resident  in  Paris,  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  capitulation  of  that  city,  which  pro- 
Tided  that  no  person  in  the  capital  should 
be  disturbed  or  called  to  account  for  his 
political  conduct;!  and  subsequently,  that 
should  any  doubt  arise  is  to  me  interpre- 
tation of  any  article  of  tli^  capitulation,  the 
interpretation  shoilld  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  besieged.  Instead  of  fairly  meeting 
this  objection,  which  was  indeed  unan- 
swerable, the  attorney-general  interrupted 
the  counsel,  and  reauired  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  accused  should  be  formally 
interdicted  by  the  court  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  convention  of  the  3d  of  July, 
on  the  ground,  that  this  military  conven- 
tion was  the  work  of  foreifirners,  and  was 
neither  sijmed  nor  ratified  by  the  king ! ! ! 
Marshal  Ney,  incapable  of  brooking  an  in- 
justice which  he  conceived  indicative  of 
a  determination  to  sacrifice  him,  declared 
that  he  would  rather  not  be  defended  at  all, 
than  have  only  the  shadow  of  a  defence. 
**  I  am  accused,"  exclaimed  he,  **  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  they  will  not 
suffer  me  to  justify  myself,  f  will  act 
like  Moreau— 1  will  appeal  to  Europe  and 

*  See  vol.  ii.  book  v.  p.  438. 
t  See  the  12th  aitide  of  the  CapitDlatioo  of 
?%t\»  vf4  It.  book  V.  p.  497. 
3  Y 


to  posterity.  I  forbid  my  counsel  from 
uttering  another  word."  A  profoui  d  si* 
lence  now  reigned  in  the  chamber  for  seme 
time,  which  was  at  len^h  broken  by  the 
attorney-general  expressing  his  determina- 
tion to  waive  the  right  of  reply,  since  the 
marshal  had  declined  all  further  defence. 

The  trial,  which  had  been  continued  by 
adjournment  for  three  successive  days,  ter- 
minated in  a  unanimous  award  of  guilty ; 
and  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  peers 
who  voted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
doomed  the  culprit  to  death,  while  seven- 
teen voted  for  banishment,  and  four  declin- 
ed to  grive  any  vote  on  the  sentence.  The 
fortitude  and  equanimity  of  Marshal  Ney 
never  forsook  him  in  any  stage  of  the  prs- 
ceedings ;  and  when  the  secretary,  reporter 
of  the  chamber  of  peers,  repaired  to  his 
apartments,  to  artnounce  to  him  his  sen- 
tence, the  marshal  begged  that  heVouN,* 
without  apology  or  cireumlocution,  proceed  • 
directly  to  the  fact.  When,  in  reading  the 
fatal  sentence,  his  titles  were  detailed,  he 
said — ''What  good  can  this  do  now^— 
Michel  Ney,  then,  a  heap  of  dust — that  is 
all.^'  The  day  of  execution  immediately 
followed  that  of  conviction,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  mar- 
shal, his  wife,  with  his  four  children,  and 
Madame  Gamon,  her  sister,  took  their  last 
farewell.  At  first,  the  marshal  had  de- 
clined the  aid  of  a  confessor,  observing, 
that  he  did  not  require  a  priest  to  teach 
him  how  to  die;  but  after  the  interview 
with  his  family,  which  seemed  to  soften 
and  subdue  him,  he  requested  that  the 
rector  of  St.  Sulpice  might  be  sent  for. 

At  nine  o'clock  precisely,  the  marshal, 
attended  by  his  confessor,  stepped  into  the 
carriage  prepared  for  their  reception,  which 
drove  across  the  garden  on  the  Luxem- 
bourg, to  the  grand  alley  leading  to  the 
observatory,  the  place  appointed  for  his 
execution.  A  picket  of  veterans,  sixty 
strong,  awaited  nis  arrival.  The  marshal, 
having  descended  from  the  carriage,  faced 
his  executioners,  and  after  taking  off  his 
hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  placing  his 
ri^ht  hand  on  his  breast,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  loud  and  unfaltering  voice—'*  Com- 
rades, straight  at  the  heart — fire."  The 
oflicer  p^ave  the  signal  at  the  same  moment 
with  his  sword,  and  he  fell  dead  without 
a  struggle.  Twelve  balls  had  taken  ef- 
fect; three  of  them  in  the  head.  There 
were  but  few  persons  present,  for  the  popu- 
lace, believing  that  tne  execution  would 
take  place  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  where 
Labedoyere  was  snot,  had  repaired  thither. 

The  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  deeply 
affected  the  public  feelinffs,  but  no  tumult 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  nor  anj  in- 
subordinate disposition  among  the  military, 
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was  manifested  on  the  occaeion.  When 
the  trial  was  pending,  the  marshal  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
claiming  the  indemnity  stipulated  for  by 
the  convention  of  Paris.  Tne  duke,  in  his 
answer,  replied,  that  the  convention  of  the 
3d  of  July  was  clearly  and  expressly  a 
military  convention,  and  that  it  could  not, 
and  did  not,  promise  pardon  for  political 
offences,  on  the  part  of  the  French  ffovern- 
ment.  But  it  maj  be  observed,  Uiat  by 
whatever  name  this  document  was  desig- 
nated, there  was  in  it  an  article  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  words  could  express  it, 
that  no  person  should  be  punished  for  po- 
litical opinions  or  conduct.  The  attorney- 
general,  feeling  the  force  of  this  ar^ment, 
enlarged  the  ffronnd  of  the  objection,  and 
insisted,  that  we  convention  was  obligatory 
merely  on  the  allies,  but  left  the  king,  who 
was  no  party  to  its  engagements,  at  liberty 
to  punish  offences  against  his  person  or 
his  government.  The  usages  of  nations 
however  form  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  dis- 
tinction :  foreign  powers  have  no  right  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  state 
for  political  opinions  or  conduct,  and  the 
convention  either  bound  Louis,  on  whose 
behalf  the  allied  armies  took  possession  of 
Paris,  or  its  twelfth  article  was  nugatory. 
Further,  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  that 
the  king  entered  Paris,  and  having  reaped 
its  benefits,  he  ought  to  have  considered 
himself  bound  by  its  obligations.  This 
was,  at  least,  a  case  calculated  to  produce 
one  of  those  differences  of  interpretation, 
all  of  which  were,  according  to  the  con- 
vention, to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  vrmj 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  That  a  trai- 
tor, who  had  betrayed  his  sovereign,  under 
the  guise  of  devoted  loyalty,  should  have 
been  suffered  to  escape  his  merited  punish- 
ment, under  the  guarantee  of  a  sweeping 
article,  might  have  been  a  subject  of  just 
regret ;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  allied  powers,  and  the  French  mo- 
narch, who  had  exclaimed  so  loudly  against 
Bonaparte  for  his  infraction  of  treaties, 
should  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
same  imputation.* 


*  The  intelligence  of  the  fete  of  Manhal  Ney, 
was  fint  Gominunicated  to  Bonaparte  at  Sl  Helena 
by  Mr.  Warden,  the  aurgeon  of  the  Northumber- 
land, on  which  occanon  the  following  convene- 
taon,  illuatrative  of  thia  peange  of  hiatofy,  took 
place : — On  being  informed,  aaya  Mr.  Warden,  that 
the  French  newi  juat  received  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Elnglish  journals,  related  principally 
to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Manhal  Ney — '*  Na* 
poleon  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  me,  and,  with- 
out the  least  change  of  countenance,  said,  *  What ! 
^Manhal  Ney  has  been  sentenced  to  be  shot.* 
I  replied,  it  was  even  so :  he  addresaed  the  mi- 
nisten  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  in  vain :  he 
Wf ed  in  his  defence,  the  twelOh  article  of  the 


General  Coimt  Lavaletle,  «  relative  by 
marriage  of  the  family  of  Bonafarte,  vi^is 

the  next  person  of  eminence  pat  upon  bis 
trial  by  the  French  court.  Having  held 
the  office  of  director  of  the  posts  under 
the  former  government,  Lavaletie  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  post-office  of 
Paris  in  March,  when  Napoleon  was  at 
Fontainebleau,  on  his  way  from  Elba,  and 
thus,  by  suppressing  the  king's  proclasDa- 
tion,  and  circulating  the  intelligeDce  of  the 
invader's  progress,  contribntea  esaentiallj 
to  the  re-establis&ment  of  his  goveromeoL 
Of  this  crime,  he  was  clearly  conTicted, 
and  sentenced  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Hie 
generous  interference  of  Marshal  Mannont 
procured  for  Madame  Lavalette  an  oppor- 
tunity of  imploring  in  person'  the  royal 
clemency,  but  her  petition  could  not  be 
complied  with,  and  her  hasband  was  or- 
dered for  execution  on  Thnrsdayt  the  3l8t 
of  December.  What  the  pray^a  of  Ma- 
dame Lavalette,  poured  into  the  royal  ear, 
could  not  effect,  her  skill  and  courage  ac- 
complished ;  and  her  husband  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  life  to  the  same  stratagem,  which, 
in  1621,  had  rescued  Grotius  from  perpetnal 
imorisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Louvestein, 
and  in  1716,  snatched  Lord  NithisdaJe  from 
the  fate  that  awaited  him  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooa 
of  the  day  preceding  Lavalette's  intended 
execution,  bis  wife,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  her  governess,  repaired  to 
the  Concierc-erie,  in  a  sedan-chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  dining  with  her  husband.  The 
countess,  who  had  recently  been  confined, 
and  was  still  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  came 
to  the  prison,  wrapped  up  in  an  ample  man- 
tle, and  the  sedan-chair  was  permitted  to  be 
brought  into  the  room  adjoining  her  has- 
band^s  apartment.  About  seven  o*clock, 
she  prepared  to  depart,  but  while  the  jailer 
was  despatched  on  soine  errand  to  ao  ad- 
joining room,  she  threw  her  dress  in  a 
moment  over  her  husband,  and  receiviag 
his  cloak  in  exchange,  sunk  back  into  his 
chair,  while  Lavalette,  arrayed  in  his  di»* 


convention:  he  pleaded  on  his  trial  th«t  he  wai 
deceived  by  you :  that  the  proclainatian  of  which 
he  ^-as  accused,  and  made  a  part  of  the  charccs 
againat  him,  waa  written  by  Major-genenl  Ber 
tmnd;  and  that  he  was  deceived  bv  yoar  repan 

of  Austria  and  England. Count  fiertrand.  ^ho 

was  in  the  room,  quietly  observed,  that  Manhal 
Ne^  had  a  right  to  save  himself  if  he  could ;  sod 
if  fabricated  stories  would  answer  bis  purposr,  be 
could  not  be  blamed  for  employing  them.  But  he 
added,  *  respecting  the  prociamaUon,  it  was  an  as- 
sertion equallv  false  ana  ridiculous ;  Manhal  Ney 
could  write  oimaelf,  and  A'anted  not  my  bsmsi- 
ance/ — ^Napoleon  made  no  comments  on  the  ac- 
count which  had  been  given  him.  One  solitary 
expression,  indeed,  broke  from  him.  and  that 
was—*  Manhal  Ney  was  a  bmve  man.*  *'— i>ffiTf 
from  St  HeUna,  by  WiUutm  Warden.  mK  119l  ISO 
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ffuise,  i)ttitted  the  prison,  and  aapoorted  by 
EiB  daughter  and  one  of  the  turnkeys,  de- 
scendea  to  the  aedan.  No  sooner  had  the 
chair  reached  the  quay,  beyond  the  gatea 
of  the  prison,  than  Laralette  stepped  into 
a  cabriolet,  piepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
afWr  driying  about  Paris  for  two  hours  to 
prevent  all  traces  by  the  police,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends.  In 
the  mean  time,  Madame  Lavalette  per- 
sonated her  husband,  and,  with  a  book 
before  her  face,  appeared  absorbed  in 
meditation.  After  ttie^lapae  of  nearly  an 
bour,  the  Jailer  spoke  to  his  captive,  but 
receiving  no  answer,  he  advanced  nearer 
the  chair,  when  the  lady  with  a  smile, 
suoceeded  by  strong  convulsions,  exclaim- 
ed—^ est  ptarti^^HB  is  gone.  The  alarm 
was  instantly  given,  but  no  traces  of  the 
furtive  could  be  disoovered.  The  keeper 
of  the  Conciergerie  and  the  turnkey  were 
immediately  onlered  into  custody  by  the 
police;  and  Madame  Lavalette  was  for 
•ome  time  detained  in  prison,  in  the  same 
chamber  which  her  husband  had  occupied, 
exulting,  no  doubt,  in  the  success  or  her 
enterpnse,  but  still  agitated  with  appre> 
hension  regarding  its  final  result.  For 
several  days,  the  search  after  Lavalette 
was  continued  with  the  most  unremitting 
assiduity,  but  without  success;  and  the 
enraged  ministers,  conceiving  that  he  had 
completely  escaped,  directed  that  the  cri- 
minal should  be  executed  ineffi|;y !  Twelve 
days  hadrnow  elapsed,  and  M.  Lavalette 
was  in  reality  still  in  Paris.  To  effect  his 
eMape  from  the  French  territory,  became 
an  affair  of  extreme  difficulty.  His  friends, 
placing  their  hope  and  confidence  in  a 
young  Englishman,  whose  noble  mind, 
and  chivalrous  character,  presented  him  to 
them  as  alone  capable  of  completing  that 
desiffu  which  Madame  Lavalette  bad  so 
auspiciously  begttn,  addressed  a  letter  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1816,  to  Mr.  Crawford 
Bruce,  confiding  to  him  the  secret  that  M. 
Lavalette  was  still  in  Paris,  and  imploring 
his  friendship  and  assistance.  Moved  solely 
by  the  commiseration  which  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  man  excited,  after  some 
deliberation  he  embarked  in  the  enterprise. 
The  adventare  of  Lavalette's  escape  from 
prison  appeared  to  the  glowing  mind  of 
Mr.  Brace  to  have  in  it  something  roman- 
tic, and  even  miraculous,  which  forcibly 
struck  his  imagination,  and  excited  in  him 
an  interest  for  the  person  of  the  captive. 
To  effect  his  escape  without  assistance 
was  impossible;  Mr.  Brace,  therefore, 
pressed  into  this  hazardous  service  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  a  young;  officer  in  the 
guards,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  officer 
well  known  in  Europe,  not  only  for  his 
military,  but  also  for  his  liteiaiy  services, 


asainst  Bonaparte.  Through  the  ageacy 
of  these  three  Englishmeny  aided  by  an- 
other military  genUeman,  of  the  name  of 
E Ulster,  Lavalette,  disguised  in  a  British 
uniform,  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, left  Paris  in  an*  open  carriage  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  it  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  8th  of  January ;  and  taking  the 
route  of  Compeigne,  Uambray,  and  Va- 
lenciennes, passed  the  French  frontier  at 
Mens  in  the  afteraoon  of  the  following 
day. 

After  receiving  the  assurance  of  eteraal 
gratitude  from  Lavalette,  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son returaed  to  Paris  in  the  evening  of  the 
10th  of  January.  The  vigilance  of  the 
police,  though  incapable  of  preventinff  the 
escape  of  Lavalette,  succeeded  in  oisco- 
vering  his  benefactors.  These  generous 
men,  with  a  disinterested  self^evotion 
^at  vulgar  minds  cannot  appreciate,  had 
purchased  the  plaudits  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  the  admiration  of  posterity,  by 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  France ;  tiiey 
had  consummated  the  heroic  enterprise  of 
Madame  Lavalette,  and  saved  the  life  of 
her  husband  at  the  price  of  their  own 
liberty.  On  the  13tJi  of  January,  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Brace,  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  were  arrested,  and  committed 
to  the  Abbaye  :  and  after  remaining  in  that 
prison  till  the  22d  of  April,  they  were  put 
upon  their  trial.  The  accused  parties, 
with  a  generous  emulation  worthy  of  their 
character,  seemed  principally  anxious  to 
rescue  each  other  nrom  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  by  taking  the  offence  upon  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bruce  said,  it  was  at  his  in- 
stance that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  joined 
in  the  efforts  in  favour  of  Lavalette,  and 
that  if  there  was  any  person  culpable  in 
this  business,  he  was  the  culpable  party. 
Captain  Hutchinson  eaid,  he  had  lent  his 
co-operation  for  the  same  object,  and  both 
of  them  avowed  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  conspire  against  the 
French  goveraroent.  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
like  Mr.  Brace  and  Captain  Hutchinson, 
declared  himself  wholly  unconnected  with 
Lavalette,  in  family  or  m  friendship.  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  he  said,  had  acted  solely 
under  his  influence,  and  Mr.  Brace,  in 
speaking  to  him  of  Lavalette,  had  address- 
ed himself  to  his  heart.  No  Frenchman 
was  engaged  in  the  affair.  Lavalette's 
case  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  foreign  to  an 
Englishman.  There  existed  a  convention 
— the  convention  of  Paris,  signed  by  an 
English  general,  and  ratified  by  the  £ng« 
lish  government ;  and  the  trial  of  Lava- 
lette he  held  to  be  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  twelfth  article  of  that  convention.  The 
political  opinions  of  Lavalette  had  not  at 
all  operated  on  his  mind ;  his  only  object 
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had  been  to  save  an  unhappy  man,  who 
had  addressed  him  as  the  arbiter  of  his 
life  or  death.  After 'a  trial  continued  for 
two  days, .the  three  Englishmen  were 
pronounced  guilty,  and  Sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment — the  most  lenient 
punishment  allowed  by  the  French  laws.* 
No  sooner  had  Louis  XVIII.  reascended 
the  throne  of  France,  than  the  negotiation 
of  a  general  treaty  of  peace  with  the  allied 

Sowers,  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
is  ministry.  The  treaty  of  1814  was 
simple  in  its  principle,  and  easy  of  ar- 
rangement in  its  details;  but  the  negotia- 
tiond  which  now  took  place  involved  points 
of  considerable  intricacy,  and  the  allied 
sovereipis  declared,  that  nothing  short  of 
a  just  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  solid 
security  for  the  future,  would  satisfy  their 
expectations.  For  this  purpose,  bases, 
much  less  indulgent  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer year,  were  prescribed  by  the  eon- 
auerors.  The  boundaries  of  France,  as 
ley  stood  in  1790,  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean,  formed  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  territorial  arran^ments, 
and  on  this  ]point  it  was  determmed  that 
the  boundaries  of  former  Belgium,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Savoy,  which  by  {he 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  were  annexed  to 
France  should  now  be  separated  from  that 
kingdom.  It  was  further  determined,  that 
France,  should  pa^  to  the  allied  powers, 
by  way  of  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  Uie  last  armaments,  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs ;  and 
that  a  line,  consisting  of  seventeen  for- 
tresses on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom, 
should  be  occupied  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  foreign  troops.  This  army, 
the  primary  object  of  which  was  the  sup- 
pression or  any  revolutionary  commotion, 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
general  chosen  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 


*  When  the  circuroitance  of  Lavalette*B  escape 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  in  hra  exile, 
and  when  he  wtt  tofd  bow  much  the  fortunate 
pntmaater-general  waa  indebted  to  Sir  Robert 
WilaoD  for  hia  life  and  liberty,  the  ex-enperor 
propoaed  the  following  very  natural  inquiry  to 
Mr.  Warden,  the  ranreon  of  the  Northumberland : 
— **  Pray  can  you  tell  me  frota  what  motive  this 
officer  haa  acted  in  the  eacape  of  Lavalette,  the 
decided  and  avowed  friend  of  the  man  he  haa  ao 
wantonly  calumniated  r*t  **  Doubtleat  from  ho- 
nourable motivea;  and  probably  from  an  adven- 
turooa  and  romantic  ipirit;"  was  the  rabetance 
of  the  replv.  "  I  believe  everv  word  you  have 
aaid,"  cried  Napoleon,  •  but  I  oeaire  you  also  to 
give  your  particular  attention  to  my  opinion, 
which  ie  a  decided  one— That  this  act  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilaon.  is  the  commencement  of  hia  re- 
cantation of  what  he  has  written  against  me.'* 

See  vol.  L  book  ii.  p.  294.  (ATole.) 


and  to  be  wholly  rountained  at  the  ex- 
petise  of  France.  Five  years  was  the 
time  mentioned  as  the  longest  duration  of 
this  military  oocnpation,  with  a  leserva- 
tion,  that  at  the  end  of  three  yeaxs  that 
term  might  be  shortened  by  the  consent  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  King  of  France. 

After  various  declarations  and  confer- 
ences,  treaties  grounded  on  diese  bases 
were  concluded  at  Paris,  on  Uie  SOtb  of 
November,  at  which  time  it  was  announced 
to  the  French  minister,  by  tlie  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Austria,  England,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  that  the  chief  command  of  tl^ 
troops  appointed  to  remain  in  Franoe  was 
confided  by  their  sovereigns  to  Field-mar* 
shal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  the 
troops  under  his  command  had  directions 
to  support  the  king  with  their  arms  against 
all  revolutionary  convalsiona,  tending  to 
overturn  hj  force  the  state  of  things  setn- 
ally  established. 

For  the  purpose  of  ^aranteeing  ths 
tranquillity  of  tne  countries  borderin&r  on 
France,  it  was  determined  by  a  military 
convention,  entered  into  for  that  purpose, 
that  a  proportion  of  the  total  sum  of  seven 
millions  of  francs  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  erection  of  fortifications  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  these  states,  and  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  remaining  sum  should  be  di- 
vided between  Prussia,  England,  Austria, 
and  Russia.* 

A  treaty  of  alliance  and  frierfdship  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  concluded  and 
consummated  the  diplomatic  proceedings  at 
Paris,  on  the  30th  of  Norember.  The  ob- 
jects of  this  treaty  were  to  guarantee  Eu- 
rope against  the  dangers  to  which  she 
miffht  he  exposed  from  the  claims  of  the 
fallen  dynasty  of  France— against  the  pre- 
valence of  the  revolntionary  principles 
which  had  so  long  convulsed  that  country 
— and  against  any  attack  which  might  be 
made  on  the  allied  troops  appointed  to  hold 
militaiy  occupation  of  the  French  line  of 


*  Apportionment  of  the  seven  hundred  millions 
of  fhuics  to  be  paid  |yy  France  to  the  alliea  ^-• 


For  the  erection  of  fortifications  on 
points  most  exposed  to  ameaiion,  137.500.000 

Quota  to  Spain,  Portugal,  l^nmark. 
and  Switzerland,  .    12.500,000 

To  Great  Britain  and  Proasia,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  each,  S50,000.000 

To  Austria  and  Russia  one  hundred 
millions  each,  -         -900.000000 

To  the  minor  states  of  Germany,       •  100,000.000 

700,000000 
To  be  dischai||ed  day  by  day,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, in  the  apaoe  of  five  years. 
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fortresses.  For  the  attainment  of  th^se 
objects,  the  engagements  already  existing 
between  the  allied  soverei^s,  were  renew- 
ed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  consolidate 
the  connexion  which  already  existed  be- 
tween them,  by  reassembling,  at  a  fixed 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
their  common  interests,  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measures  wbich  at  each 
of  these  periods  should  be  considered  the 
most  salutary  for  the  repose  and  prosperity 
of  nations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  treaties  suf- 
ficiently indicated  the  view  entertained  by 
the  powers  of  Europe  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  France,  and  the  prevailing  anxiety  felt 
In  the  courts  of  the  allied  monarchs  to  se- 
cure the  authority  of  legitimate  soverei^s 
affainst  the  influence  of  popular  infraction. 
But  while  precantions  were  adopted  to 
guard  the  government  of  France  agsinst 
revolutionary  commotions,  which  might 
endanger  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and 
pnt  toliazard  the  safety  of  other  states,  it 
was  intimated  to  Louis  XVIIL  by  his 
allies,  that  he  ought  to  forget  the  past,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  future,  and  to  se- 
cure himself  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
by  th^  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
jiistioe  and  equity  of  his  rale. 

VkKIRAL  TRIATT  with  FRANCE. 

The  allied  powers  having  by  their  ex- 
ertions, and  the  triumph  of  Sieir  arms,  pre- 
served France  and  Europe  from  the  convul- 
sions with  which  they  were  threatened  by 
the  late  enterprise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  by  the  revolutionary  system  introduced 
into  France  for  its  support ;  as  they  now 
participate  with  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty in  the  wish,  by  the  inviolable  main- 
tenance of  royal  dignity,  and  by  restoring 
the  validity  of  the  constitutional  charter,  to 
confirm  the  order  happily  re-established  in 
France,  and  to  bring  back  between  France 
and  its  neighbours  uiose  relations,  founded 
upon  reciprocal  confidence  and  good  will, 
which  the  mournful  consequences  of  the 
revolution  and  system  of  conquest  had  so 
long  interrupted;  and  as  they  are  con- 
vinced that  their  last  object  cannot  be  at- 
tained, except  by  an  arrangfement  calculated 
to  ffive  them  just  indemnity  for  the  past, 
ana  solid  security  for  the  future— they  nave 
therefore,  in  common  with  his  majesty 
the  King  of  France,  deliberated  on  the 
means  of  bringing  about  such  an  arrango- 
ment ;  and  as  they  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  indemnities  due  to  the  pow- 
ers cannot  consist  wholly  either  in  cessions 
of  territory  or  in  pecuniary  payments,  with- 
out greatly  injuring  the  essential  interests 
of  France  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that 
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it  is  better  so  to  nnite  them,  as  to  avoid 
both  disadvantages.  Their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  have  therefore  taken  this  as 
the  basis  of  the  present  negotiations,  and 
have  also  aereed  upon  it  as  a  basis,  that  it  is 
necessary,  during  a  certain  time,  to  keep 
the  frontlet  provinces  of  France  occupied 
by  a  certain  number  of  the  allied  troops ; 
and  have  agreed  to  unite  in  a  definitive 
treaty  the  several  dispositions  founded 
upon  these  bases.  In  this  view,  and  to 
this  end,  his  majesty  the  Kinf  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himselfand  his  al- 
lies, on  one  side,  and  his  majesty  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  on  the  other  side, 
have  appointed  for  their  plenipotentiaries 
to  discuss,  agree  on,  and  sign  the  definitive 
treaty,  (here  are  the  names  and  designa- 
tions of  the  ministers;)  their  full  powers 
havin?  been  exchanged  and  found  in  due 
order,  nave  signed  the  following  articles  :^- 
Art.  I. — ^The  frontiers  of  France  remain 
as  they  were  in  1790,  with  the  exception  of 
the  reciprocal  modifications  in  this  article. 

1.  In  the  Morth.  the  fiontier  line  remains  m  it 
wat  filed  in  the  treaty  of  Pari%  till  opposite  Que- 
vorain,  thence  it  ^oes  along  the  aiiaent  frontien 
of  the  Belcic  proviiicM,of  tne  former  biihopric  of 
liege*  and  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  at  they  were 
in  1790,  BO  that  the  temtorieeof  Marienburgh  and 
Phillippeville,  with  theibrtreneeof  theaame  name, 
and  the  whole  duchy  of  Bouillon,  remain  without 
the  French  frontien.  From  Villani,byOrval,on  the 
frontieriof  the  department  of  the  Araennes^and  the 
duchy  of  Luxemberv,  at  far  as  Perle,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Thionvnle  to  Treves,  the  frontier  line 
remains  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Fiom 
Perle,  it  goestiver  Launsdorf,  Wallnich,  Schardorf; 
Nuderweiling,  Pelleweller.  which  nbcc«,  with 
their  banlieus,  all  remain  to  France,  to  Honore,and 
along  the  old  frontien  of  the  districtof  Saarhruck, 
80  that  Saarlous,  and  the  course  of  the  Saar,  with 
the  places  on  the  ri|^t  of  the  above-mentianed 
line,  with  their  banheus,  will  come  without  the 
French  frontiers.  From  the  frontien  of  the  dia- 
trict  of  Saarbmck,  the  frontier  line  shall  be  the 
same  which  now  separates  the  departments  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  from  German]r,  as  far  as  to  the 
boundanr,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  the 
whole  or  the  territory  Iving  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lanta,  including  the  fortresses  of  Laudaii,  shall 
belong  to  Germany.  The  town  of  Weissemberg, 
however,  which  is  interacted  by  this  river,  re- 
mains wholly  to  France,  with  a  rayon  on  the  lefl 
bank ;  this  rayon  must  not  exceed  1000  toiseii 
and  will  be  mora  particularly  detennined  t>y  the 
commiaiionen  who  will  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
regulate  the  frontiers. 

2.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lanter,  along  the  de- 
partments of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine 
the  Doubs,  and  the  Jure,  as  fitr  as  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  the  frontien  remain  as  they  are  fixed  in  the 
treaty  of  Pbris.  The  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine  shall 
be  the  line  of  separation  between  France  and  the 
German  states,  but  the  property  of  the  island,  as 
it  will  be  determined  in  consequence  of  a  new 
examination  of  the  course  of  that  river,  shall  re- 
main unchanged,  whatever  alterations  the  courae 
of  the  river  may  in  process  of  time  undergo.  Con- 
missionen  shall  be  appointed  within  three  months 
by  the  high  contracting  powers,  on  both  sides,  m 
order  to  make  the  said  exanunation.    The  half  of 
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the  bridjro  between  Stntlmrg  and  Kehl  thall  be- 
long to  France,  and  the  other  half  to  the  grand- 
dndiy  of  Baden. 

3.  To  restore  a  direct  communication  between 
the  canton  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  that  pert 
of  the  territory  of  Gez  which  ia  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  aoath  by  the 
territory  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  on  th9  north  by 
the  canton  of  Vaod,  and  on  the  west  by  the  conne 
of  the  Venoiz,  and  a  line  which  comprehends  the 
communes  of  CoUez,  Boaoy,  and  Megreis,  but 
leaves  the  commune  of  Feraey  to  France,  is  ceded 
to  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  united  with  the 
canton  of  Geneva. 

4.  From  the  frontier  of  the  canton  of  Geneva  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  frontier  line  is  the  same 
as  that  which,  in  1796,  separated  France  from 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice.  The  relations 
which  the  treaty  of  1814  had  re-established  be- 
tween France  and  the  principality  of  Monaco, 
shall  for  ever  cease,  and  the  same  relations  take 
place  between  that  principality  and  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia. 

5.  All  territoriet  and  districts  included  within 
the  firontier  of  Fiance,  as  fixed  by  the  present 
article,  remain  united  to  Fruioe. 

6.  The  contracting  powen  shall  appoint,  within 
three  months  after  the  signature  of  the  firesent 
treaty,  commissioners  to  regulate  every  thing  re- 
specting the  fizing  of  the  frontiers  on  both  sides, 
and  as  soon  as  those  commisnoners  have  finished 
their  labours,  maps  shall  be  made,  and  frontier 
poslB  set  up,  to  mark  the  respective  boundariea. 

Art  n. — ^The  fortresses  and  territories, 
which,  by  the  preceding  article,  are  no 
longer  to  form  a  part  of  the  French  terri- 
tory, will  be  given  up  to  the  allied  powers, 
in  the  period  specified  in  the  military  con- 
vention, annexed  to  the  ninth  article  of  the 
present  treaty ;  and  his  majesty  the  Kins  of 
France  renounces  for  ever,  forliimself^bis 
heirs,  and  successors,  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  property  which  he  hitherto  exer- 
cised over  the  said  fortresses  and  territories. 

Art.  UI. — ^Asthe  fortifications  of  Hunin- 
guen  have  always  been  a  ground  of  aneasi- 
ness  to  the  city  of  Basle,  the  high  con- 
tracting powers,  to  give  to  Switzerland  a 
fresh  proof  of  their  care  and  good  will, 
have  agreed  among  themselves  to  have 
the  fortifications  of  Huninguen  razed,  and 
the  French  government  engages,  for  the 
same  reasons,  never  to  repair  them,  and 
not  to  erect  any  other  fortincations  within 
^ree  leagues  of  the  city  of  Basle. 

The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  shall  be  rxt<>n(!- 
ed  to  that  piece  of  territory  which  lies  north  of  a 
line  to  be  drawn  from  Ugine,  that  place  included, 
on  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  over  Faverge, 
(in  the  Bremen  Gazette,!^  Verye,)  to  Lecheruine, 
and  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  and  the  Rhone, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  fized  by  the  twenty-se- 
cond article  of  the  final  act  of  the  cotigress  of 
Vienna,  in  respect  to  the  province  of  Cbablais 
and  Fancigny. 

The  troops,  therefore,  which  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia may  have  in  these  provinces,  whenever  the 
powers  adjacent  to  Switzerland  are  in  a  state  of 
open  hostility,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  such  a  state, 
shall  retire,  and  may  for  that  purpose  take,  in  case 
of  need,  the  way  over  the  Vallois;  but  no  armed 
troops  of  any  other  power  can  pass  through,  or  be 


stationed  in,  the  above  provmoea,  ei«ept  such  as 
Swiiserland  thinks  fit  to  oeod  thither;  hot  tlM 
state  of  things  must  not  hinder  the  adminjatratiss 
of  Ibeee  countries,  as  the  civil  oflicers  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  may  employ  the  municipal  guard  fiir 
the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

Art.  TV.— That  part  of  the  indemnity  to 
be  given  hj  France  to  the  allied  powers, 
which  consists  in  money,  is  fixed  to  the 
sura  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  franet. 
The  manner,  the  periods,  and  the  securi- 
ties, of  the  payment  of  this  sum,  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  separate  convention,  which 
shall  be  e(][ually  valid  and  binding  as  if 
they  were  mserted  word  for  word  in  the 
present  treaty. 

Art.  y — As  the  state  of  confusion  sod 
fermentation  which  France  necessarily 
fesls  after  so  many  violent  convulsions, 
and  particularly  after  the  late  catastrophe, 
notwithstanding  the  paternal  intentions  of 
the  king,  and  the  advantages  which  al. 
classes  of  the  subjects  necessarily  derive 
from  the  constitutional  charter,  make  some 
measures  of  precantiott  and  temporary 
guarantee  necessary,  for  the  secnrity  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  it  has  been  considered 
as  absolutely  requisite  to  occupy,  for  a 
fixed  time,  positions  along  the  frontiers  of 
France,  by  a  corps  of  allied  troops,  under 
the  express  reservation  that  this  occopa- 
tion  shall  not  infringe  on  the  sovereignty 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  nor  on  the 
state  of  possession,  as  fixed  by  this  fVeaty ; 
the  number  of  troops  shall  not  exceed 
150,000 :  the  commander-in-chief  is  named 
by  the  allied  powers.  This  army  will 
occupy  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain, 
Camoray,  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landre- 
cies,  Avosnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  widi  Chiuie- 
mont,  Mezieres,  Montmedy,  Tliionville, 
Longwy,  Bitsch,  and  the  tete-de-pont  of 
Fort  Louis.  As  France  is  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  army,  eTenr  thing 
relative  to  this  object  shall  be  regulated  in 
a  separate  convention.  In  this  convention, 
which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  inserted  word 
for  word  in  this  treaty,  the  relations  shall 
be  fixed  between  the  occupying  army,  and 
the  civil  and  military  aothorities  of  the 
country.  This  military  occupation  cannot 
last  above  five  years,  and  may  end  before 
that  period,  if  the  allied  sovereigns,  after 
an  expiration  of  three  years,  and  after  they 
have  first,  in  agreement  with  the  King  of 
France,  maturely  weighed  the  sitnation 
and  mutual  interests,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gress which  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  peace  may  have  made  in  France,  shall 
recognise  in  common  that  the  motives 
whicn  induced  this  measure  no  longer 
exist. — But,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  this  deliverance,  all  the  places  and  po- 
sitions occupied  bv  the  allied  troops,  wtll, 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  be  evacuated 
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without  farther  dolay,  and  given  up  to  his 
tnoet  Christian  majesty,  or  his  hetra  and 


Art.  VI.— All  the  other  foreign  troops, 
not  belonging  to  the  army  of  oceopation, 
shall  aait  the  French  territory  in  tne  pe- 
riods nxed  in  the  militaiy  conTention  an- 
nexed to  the  ninth  article  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Art.  VII. — ^In  all  eonntries  which  shall 
change  soyereigns,  as  well  in  Tirtne  of  the 
present  treaty  as  of  the  arrangements  which 
are  to  be  made  in  conseqoence  thereof,  a 
period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  inhabitants,  natives  or  forsign- 
ers»  of  whatever  condition  and  nation  they 
may  be,  to  dispose  of  their  property,  if 
they  shoald  think  fit  so  to  do,  and  to  retire 
to  whatever  country  they  may  choose. 

Art.  VIII.— All  the  dispositions  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
relative  to  the  eonntries  ceded  by  that 
treaty,  shall  equally  apply  to  the  several 
territories  and  districts  ceded  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty. 

Art.  Ia. — ^Tbe  high  contractinff  parties 
having  caused  representation  to  be  made 
of  the  different  claims  arising  out  of  the 
non-execution  of  the  nineteenth  and  follow- 
ing articles  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of 
May,  1814,  as  well  as  of  the  additional 
articles  of  that  treaty  si^ed  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  desiring  to  render  more 
efficacious  the  stipulations  made  thereby, 
and  having  determined  by  two  separate 
conventions,  the  line  to  be  pursued  on  each 
side  for  that  purpose,  the  said  two  conven- 
tions, as  annexed  to  the  present  treaty, 
shall,  in  order  to  secure  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same 
were  inserted  word  for  word  herein. 

Art.  X.— All  prisoners  taken  during  the 
hostilities,  as  well  as  all  hostages  which 
may  have  been  carried  off*  or  given,  shall 
be  restored  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
The  same  shall  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  prisoners  taken  previously  to  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  end  who 
shall  not  already  have  been  restored. 

An.  XI ^The  treaty  of  Paris  of  the 

30th  of  May  1814,  and  the  final  act  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  of  the  9th  of  June, 
1815,  are  confirmed,  and  shall  be  main- 
tained in  all  such  of  their  enactments 
which  shall  not  have  been  modified  by  the 
articles  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  XII.— The  present  treaty,  with  the 
conventions  annexed  thereto,  shall  be  rati- 
fied in  one  act,  and  the  ratifications  there- 
of shall  be  exchan^  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  or  sooner,  if  possible.  In  witness 
whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 


have  signed  the  same,  and  have  afiixed 
thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  90th  day  -of  No?em- 
ber,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord,  1815. 

(Signed)        (L.  S.^    Castlereaoh. 

SL.  S.l    Wellington. 
L.  S.)    Richelieu. 

ADHrnONAL  ARTICLE. 

The  contractinjr  powers,  sincerely  de- 
siring to  give  effect  to  the  measures  on 
which  they  deliberated  at  the  ooogress  of 
Vienna,  relative  to  the  complete  and  uni- 
versal abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
having^,  each  in  their  respective  dominions, 
prohibited  without  resdiction  their  colo- 
nies and  subjects  from  taking  any  part 
whatever  in  this  traffic,  engage  to  renew 
conjointly  their  efforts,  with  the  view  of 
securing  final  success  to  those  principles 
which  they  proclaimed  in  the  declaration 
of  the  4th  ot  February,  1815,  and  of  con- 
certing, without  loss  of  time,  through  tbehr 
ministers  at  the  courts  of  London  and  of 
Paris,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  com- 
merce, so  odious,  and  so  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  laws  of  reli^on  and  of 
nature.  The  present  additional  article 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the 
treaty  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  included 
in  the  ratification  of  the  said  treatv.  In 
witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms.* 

Done  at  Paris,  this  SOth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1815. 

(Signed)  (L.  S.)  Castlereaor. 
f  L.  S.^  Wellington* 
(L.  S.)    Richelieu. 

*  Declaration 
Of  the  PltnipUentiark9  q/*  the  olUtd  SovtreigUM, 
regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slate-trade. 
The  plenipotentiarieiof  the  powen  who  signed 
the  ireatf  of  Psrii,  of  the  SOth  of  May,  1814,  met 
in  oonference,  having  taken  into  oonaideratioa 
that  the  oommeroe,  known  by  the  nane  of  the 
African  dava-trade,  haa  bean  viewed  by  juat  and 
enlightened  men  in  all  age8,aa  repugnant  to  prin- 
eiplea  of  humanity  and  univenal  raorality;  that 
tlie  prirticttlar  circumatances  to  which  that  oom. 
merce  owed  ito  birth,  and  the  difficulty  of  aoddenly 
interrupting  ito  ooune,  served  to  cover  to  a  certain 
extent  the  odioumeas  of  ito  continuance ;  bnt  that 
the  public  voice  has  at  lencth  been  raiaed  in  every 
civilised  country,  demanaing  that  it  should  be 
suppressed  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  since  the  cha- 
racter  and  the  details  of  this  commerce  have  been 
better  known,  and  the  evils  of  every  kind  which 
accompany  it  completoly  unveiled,  several  Eu- 

7ean  govemmento  have  adopted  the  resolution 
patting  a  stop  to  it;  and  that  successively  all 
the  powen  possessing  colonies  in  the  different 
parto  of  the  world,  have  recognised,  either  by 
legishitive  acto,  or  by  treaties  and  other  formal 
engagementa,  the  obfigaikm  and  the  necessity  of 
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9IPARATE  ARTICLB  8IONCD  WITH   RUtSIA 
ALONE. 

In  execation  of  the  additional  article  of 
the  30th  of  May,  1814,  his  most  Christian 
majesty  engages  to  send,  without  delay,  to 
Warsaw,  one  or  more  commissioner^,  to 
concur  in  his  name,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  said  article,  in  the  examination  and 
liqaidation  of  the  reciprocal  claims  of 
France  and  the  late  dachy  of  Warsaw,  and 


aboliihing  it :  that  by  •  tepMuata  artiele  of  the 
last  treaty  of  Paria,  Great  Britain  and  France  en- 
gaged to  join  their  eflbrts  at  the  congreM  of  Vienna, 
to  caiue  to  be  pronounced  by  all  the  )»were  of 
Christendom,  the  universal  and  definitive  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade;  that  the  plenipotentiariea  as- 
aembled  in  the  congress  could  not  more  honour 
their  mission,  fulfil  their  duty,  and  manileat  the 
principles  which  guide  their  august  sovereigns, 
than  in  labourin|(  to  realize  that  enffagement,  and 
in  proclaimiiig,  m  the  name  of  their  sovereigns, 
the  desire  orputting  a  termination  to  a  scourae 
which  has  so  long  amicted  Africa,  degraded  EIu- 
■>pe,  and  afflictM  humanity :  th«  said  plenipoteu- 
tianes  have  agreed  to  open  their  deliberatiooa  as 
to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  grand  and  use- 
fill  object,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  princi- 
plea  which  nave  directed  them  in  that  undertak- 
ing. In  eonsequenoe,  and  duly  authorized  by  this 
act  of  unanimous  adhesioD  of  their  respective 
courts  to  the  principle  announced  in  the  said 
separate  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  declare 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  that,  regarding  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  trade  in  negroes  as  a  measure 
partieularljr  worthy  of  their  attention,  conformably 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  generous  princi- 
ples of  their  august  sovereigns,  they  are  animated 
with  Uie  sincere  desire  of  concurring  in  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious  eiecution  of  this  measure 
by  all  the  meana  in  their  power,  and  to  act  in  the 
employment  of  these  means  with  all  the  seal  and 
all  the  peneverance  which  they  owe  to  so  great 
and  so  good  a  cause. 

Too  well  acquainted,  however,  with  the  senti- 
ments of  their  respective  sovereigna«  not  to  (ore- 
see,  that  however  honourable  their  object,  they 
will  ix>t  pursue  it  without  a  just  regard  for  the 
interests,  the  habits,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
their  subjects;  the  said  plenipotentiaries  recog- 
mring  at  the  same  time,  that  this  general  declara- 
tion shall  not  prejudge  the  term  which  each  pe^ 
ticular  power  may  view  as  the  most  agreeable  for 
the  definitive  abolition  of  the  negro  trade.  Con- 
sequently, the  determination  of  uie  epoch  when 
this  commerce  is  to  cease  universally,  shall  be  an 
ofagect  of  negotiation  between  the  powera,  unde^ 
standing  always,  that  no  proper  means  shall  he 
neglected  of  assuring  and  accelerating  its  march, 
and  that  the  recipronal  engagement  contracted  by 
the  present  declaration  between  the  aovereigm 
who  are  pariieB  to  it,  shall  not  be  considered  as  ful 
fOled  till  the  moment  when  complete  success  ahall 
have  crowned  their  united  effoila.  In  publishing 
this  declaration  to  all  Europe,  and  all  the  civilised 
oatione  of  the  earth,  the  said  plenipotentiaries 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  induce  all  other 
governments,  and  especially  those  who,  in  abolish- 
mg  the  negro  slave-trade,  manifested  the  same 
aentiments,  to  support  them  with  their  suflSvge, 
in  a  cause,  of  whkh  the  final  triumph  will  be  one 
of  the  iaireet  monuments  of  the  age  which  ahall 
have  embraced  it,  and  brought  it  to  a  gbrious 
termination. 

Visfino,  Mr  uery  4, 181ft. 


in  all  the  aTran|[eiiients  relattre  to  tbeta 
His  most  Cbrisuan  majesty  reco^sct,  b 
respect  to  the  Emperor  of  Rnama,  in  his 
quality  of  King  of  Poland,  the  nallit;  of 
the  convention  of  Bayonneyit  wellnndci- 
stood  that  this  dispositioo  csannot  receive 
an^  application  but  conformably  to  the 
principles  established  in  the  conventionft 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  this  day.  The  present  separate  article 
has  the  same  force  and  Tslidity  as  if  h 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  treaty 
of  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same 
time.  In  testimony  whereof  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries  hare  signed  it,  and  affixed  to  it 
the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris  the  SOth  of  NoTember, 
year  of  grace,  1815. 

[Tbe  aignatnras.] 


TREATY  or   ALLIANCK    AND   nUBinMBlP  BS- 

TWBBN  HIS  BRITANmC  MAJB8TT  AMD  THB 

XMPBROB  or  AUSTRIA.. 

Signed  ai  Pari*,  Oe  20A  ttf  Nc^ewAer,  1BI&. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity. — ^The  purpose  of  the  alli- 
ance concluded  at  Vienna,  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1815,  haying  been  happily  attained 
by  the  re-establishment  in  Franee  of  the 
order  of  things  which  the  Isst  criminal  at- 
tempt of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  mooien- 
tarily  subverted ;  their  majesties,  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britian 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Kin? 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
considering  that  the  repose  of  Europe  is 
essentially  interwoven  with  the  connrma- 
tion  of  the  order  of  things  founded  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  and  wishing  to 
employ  all  their  means  to  prevent  the  gene- 
ral tranouillity  (the  object  of  the  wishes  of 
mankind,  and  the  constant  end  of  their 
efforts)  from  being  again  disturbed;  de> 
sirons  moreover  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
which  unite  them  for  the  common  interests 
of  their  people ;  have  resolved  to  give  to 
the  principles  solemnly  laid  down  in  the 
treaties  of  Chaumont,  of  the  1st  of  March, 

1814,  and  of  Vienna,  of  the  25fh  of  March, 

1815,  the  application  the  most  analogous 
to  the  present  state  of  aflUrs,  and  to  fix  be- 
forehand, by  a  solemn  treaty,  the  priaci- 
ples  which  they  propose  to  follow,  in  order 
to  ^arantee  Europe  from  the  dangers  by 
which  she  may  still  be  menaced ;  for  whioi 
purpose,  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
named  to  discuss,  settle,  and  sign  tbe  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  namely — [Here  follow 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
vis :  Lord  Castlereagh,  Dnke  of  Welling* 
ton.  Prince  of  Mettemich,  and  Baion  of 
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.\  essenbeig] — who,  after  haying  exchang- 
d.  tHeir  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  eood  and 
ue  fonn,  have  agreed  upon  the  lollowing 
rttcles : — 

Art.  I~-The  high  oontracting  partiefi  recipro- 
ally  promise  to  maintain,  in  its  force  and  vigour, 
tke  treaty  signed  this  day  with  his  moet  Christian 
:kaje«ty,  and  to  see  that  tne  stipulations  of  the  said 
reaty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  particalar  conven- 
tons  which  have  reference  thereto,  shall  be  strict- 
f  and  faithfully  executed  in  their  fullest  extent, 

Art  II. — ^The  high  contracting  parties,  having 
npftged  in  the  war  which  is  just  terminated,  for 
Itie  purpose  of  maintaining  inyiolable  the  arrange- 
nente  aetUed  at  Paris  last  year,  for  the  safety  and 
Qtereat  of  Envope,  have  judged  it  advisable  to 
en^w  the  said  engagements  by  the  present  act, 
ind  to  confirm  them  as  mutually  obligatory,  subject 
o  the  modilicatinnB  contained  m  the  treaty  signed 
his  day,  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  most 
[^hrisiian  majesty,  and  particoiarly  those  by  which 
Hapoloon  Bonaparte  and  bis  family,  in  pursuance 
»f  the  traaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  have  been 
br  ever  excluded  from  supreme  power  in  France, 
nrhich  exclusion  the  contracting  powers  bind 
Jiemaelves,  by  tiie  present  act,  to  maintain  in  full 
ngonr,  and  should  it  be  necessary,  with  the  whole 
>f  their  forces.  And  as  the  same  revolutionary 
principles  which  upheld  the  last  criminal  usurpa* 
tion,  might  again,  under  other  forms,  convulse 
France,  and  thereby  endanger  the  repose  of  other 
Btatae ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  high  con- 
tiacting  parties,  solemnly  admitting  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  redouble  their  watchfulness  for  the  tran* 
qaillity  and  interesti  of  their  people,  engage,  in 
caae  ao  unfortunate  an  event  should  anin  occur, 
to  concert  among  themselves,  and  witn  his  roost 
Christian  majesty,  the  measures  which  they  may 
jndge  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the  safety  oi" 
their  respective  states,  and  for  ibe  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.    ' 

Art  ni.— The  high  contracting  parties,  in  agree- 
in|F  with  his  most  Christian  majesty  that  a  line  of 
military  position  in  France  should  oe  occupied  by 
a  corps  of  the  allied  troops  during  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  had  in  view  to  secure,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power,  the  effect  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  articles  one  and  two  of  the  present 
treaty,  and  uniformly  disposed  to  adopt  every  salu- 
tary measure  calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  by  maintaining  the  order  of  things  re- 
avtablished  in  France,  they  ensage,  that  in  case 
the  said  body  of  troops  should  be  attacked,  or 
menaced  with  an  attack,  on  the  part  of  France,- 
that  the  said  pow^en  should  be  again  obliged  to 
place  themselves  on  a  war  establisnment  against 
that  power  in  order  to  maintain  either  of  the  said 
atipoiationa,  or  to  secure  and  support  the  -  great  in- 


terest to  which  they  relate,  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  furnish,  without  delay,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  i^  Chan- 
mont,  and  especially  in  purauanoe  of  tfie  seventh 
and  eighth  articles  of  this  treaty,  its  full  contingent 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  forces  left 
in  France,  or  such  part  of  the  said  continaent  as  the 
exig^ency  of  the  case  may  require  should  be  put  in 
motion. 

Art.  IV — IC  unfortunately,  the  forces  stipulated 
in  the  preceding  article  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  high  contrectinff  parties  will  concert  *•• 
gether.  without  loss  of  time,  as  to  the  additional 
nnmber  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each  for  the 
support  of  the  common  cause ;  and  they  engage  to 
employ,  in  case  of  need,  the  whole  of  their  forces^ 
in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful termination,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
to  prescribe,  by  common  consent,  such  conditions  of 
peace  as  shall  hold  out  to  Europe  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee against  the  recurrence  ofa  similar  calamity. 

Art.  y.^The  high  contracting  parties  having 
agreed  to  the  dispositions  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
effect  of  their  engagements  during  the  period  of 
the  temporary  occupation,  declare,  moreover,  tliat 
even  after  the  ezpiratkm  of  this  measure,  the  said 
engagements  shall  still  remain  in  full  force  and 
vigour  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  oftne  stipulations  contained  in  the 
articles  one  and  two  of  the  present  act 

Art  VL^To  fecilitateand  to  Mcore  the  execo- 
tion  of  the  present  treaty,  and  to  consolidate  the 
connexions  which  at  the  present  moment  so  closely 
unite  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness  of  the 
worid,  the  high  contracting  parties  have  ogreed  to 
renew  their  meeting  at  fixed  periods,  either  under 
the  immediate  auspicee  of  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves, or  by  their  respective  miniBters,  for  the  poi^ 
pose  of  oonsultinff  upon  their  common  interesta, 
and  for  the  consideration  of  the  measures  which  at 
each  of  those  periods  shall  he  considered  the  most 
salutary  for  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations^ 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Art  VIL^The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  within 
two  months,  or  sooner,  if  possib1e.-~Ui  faith  of 
which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  sign- 
ed it,  and  fixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  90lh  of  November,  A.  D.  I81& 
Signed.  (L.&)    CASTLaaiAGK 

(L.  S.)    WsLUNOToir. 
(L.  S.)    Mbttkrnich. 

(L.&1)      WnM^BKRG. 

Note.— Similar  treaties  w^re  siimed  on  the 
same  day  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  majesty, 
with  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  respectively. 
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Retrospect  of  the  Epochs  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  from  the  Rupture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  to  the  Conclusion  of  a  General  Peace—Remarks  on  the  General  Tieaty  of  Vienna— O^py 
of  that  Treaty. 


DuRiiro  the  eventfal  interval  between  the 
breaking  oat  of  that  tremendoaa  convnl- 
aioTi,  the  French  ReTolution,  in  1789,  and 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  affaira  of  Eu- 
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rope,  at  the  oongreas  of  Vienna,  in  1816^ 

a  generation  of  men,  and  more  than  a  race 

of  Borereigns,  have  nasded  away.    The 

I  first  grand  diyiaion  or  thia  important  por- 
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tion  of  history  is  formed  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  the  epochs  of  the  war  up  to 
that  period  have  already  passed  in  rapid 
reriew.* 

The  internal  of  peace  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Mutual  confidence,  the  main  ingre- 
dient in  all  compacts  between  nations,  was 
wanting;  and  little  more  than  twelve 
months  passed  over  between  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treat}r  of  Amiens  and  the  new 
war  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  For 
more  than  two  years,  the  contest  was  car- 
ried on  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
single-handed ;  and  within  that  period,  the 
consular  government  in  France,  which  had 
been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic, 
ffave  place  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
Kapoleon,  under  favour  of  public  sufTrage, 
became  Emperor  of  France,  to  which  was 
soon  afterwards  added  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy. 

Awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger  with  which  French  aggran- 
dizement menaced  surrounding  states,  the 
imperial  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vi- 
enna became  parties  to  a  league  with  Eng- 
land, the  avowed  object  of  which  was  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope, which  might  effectually  guarantee 
the  security  and  independence  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier 
affainst  futare  usurpations.  This  coalition, 
sharing  the  fate  or  those  by  which  it  was 

S receded  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  was 
issolved  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and 
the  peace  of  Presburg  once  more  prostrated 
continental  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror. In  the  same  year,  British  prowess 
annihilated  the  naval  power  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  where  Nelson  fell  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  leaving  to  his  beloved  country, 
as  his  last  legacy,  the  uncontrolled  do- 
minion of  the  seas.  The  following  year 
number^  with  the  dead  two  of  the  most 
distin^nhed  statesmen  that  ever  figured 
in  British  history,  and  left  the  poUtical 
arena  open  to  the  contentions  of  those  who, 
during  the  life  of  the  great  leaders,  had 
been  satisfied  to  move  in  their  respective 
trains. 

Prussia,  with  the  hopes  of  retrieving  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg, at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  states, 
accepted  Hanover  from  Prance,  and  con- 
sented tc  close  her  ports  against  Great 
Britain.  But  a  union  dictated  by  fear,  and 
cemented  by  cupidity,  necessarily  proved 
of  short  duration,  and  the  discovery  that 
France  had  offered  to  the  King  of  England, 
as  the  Drice  of  peace,  the  complete  restora- 
tion v  or  his  electoral  dominions,  induced 

'^iSeevol.  i.  booku.  p.403.  ! 


Frederick  'William  once  more  to  take  up 
arms  aranst  his  powerful,  but  treacheroos 
allv.  The  field  of  Jena,  where  the  list 
stake  of  Prussia  was  thrown  for,  witnessed 
the  complete  prostration  of  that  kingdoa; 
and  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  FriMhod, 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  prodaeed 
an  imperial  union,  formed  between  Napo- 
leon and  Alexander  on  the  waters  of  the 
Niemen. 

The  power  of  the  Emperor  Napoiecm, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  reign,  had  now 
attained  their  zenith.  Allied  by  solemn 
treaties  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia ;  possessing  an  extent  of  do- 
minion in  the  heart  of  Europe  unknown  to 
his  predecessors ;  and  fortified  in  his  power 
by  a  confederation  of  princes  more  nume- 
rous than  were  ever  before  enga^ned  in  the 
support  of  any  throne  of  modem  times ;  the 
power  of  Napoleon  seemed  founded  apoo 
a  rock,  against  which  the  billows  of  ad- 
verse fortune  might  beat  in  rain.  Bat 
ambition,  like  its  kindred  vioe,  avarice, 
knows  no  bounds;  in  an  evil  hour,  the 
sceptre  of  Spain,  wielded  as  it  was  by  a 
weak  and  irresolute  hand,  attracted  tlie 
notice  of  Nanoleon,  and  was  marked  oqi 
as  a  destinea  prize  for  a  member  of  his 
family. 

Austria,  whose  strength  had  been  brokeo 
by  the  disasters  of  Ulro  and  Austerlitz,  and 
whose  dominion  and  resources  had  bees 
curtailed  by  the  peace  of  Presbar^,  resolv- 
ed to  convert  to  her  advantages  the  war  in 
which  France  was  engaged  with  the  pa- 
triots of  Spain,  aided  bjj^  the  powerful  co- 
operation of  Great  Britain,  and  by  a  grand 
effort  to  regain  her  independence  and  power. 
With  this  purpose,  she  once  more  took  the 
field  ;  but  Napoleon,  whose  strength  was 
yet  i#ibroken,  and  whose  vigilaiice  never 
slumbered,  quitting  Spain,  appeared,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  in  the  capital  of  the  Hons, 
and  the  battle  of  Wagram,  succeeded  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  closed  the  fourth 
Punic  war. 

The  terras  of  this  treaty,  when  promul- 
gated to  the  world,  were  thought  liberal  in 
the  extreme ;  but  a  subsequent  event  suf- 
ficiently explained  the  cause  of  the  con- 
queror's moderation;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Caesars  soon  shared 
with  the  French  emperor  the  splendour 
of  his  throne.  Placed  in  a  station  tliat 
dazzled  by  its  splendour,  as  much  as  it 
endangered  by  its  elevation,  Napoleon  be- 
^an  to  draw  closer  the  shackles  of  despot- 
ism, with  which  his  own  subjects  had  lone 
been  manacled ;  and  actuated  by  a  strong 
antipathy  against  England,  which  had  now 
become  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
policy,  he  endeavoured  to  extend  his  sys- 
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tern  of  commercial  interdiction  over  erery 
sta.te  of  the  continent,  and  to  deprive  the 
^eat  European  family  of  the  advantages 
and  enjoyments  derived  from  foreign  m- 
tercourse.  For  the  achievement  of  this 
insane  project,  he  plunged  into  the  heart 
of  Russia,  at  an  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  at  the  head  of  the  finest  army  that 
the  world  ever  heheld.  Here,  the  elements 
^warred  against  the  invader,  and  in  his  own 
emphatic  langruage,  he  ought  to  have  died 
the  day  he  entered  Moscow.  From  that 
moment,  disaster  has  been  his  continual 
companion,  and  from  the  Moskwa  to  the 
Vistula,  the  track  of  his  retreatinfir  army 
'was  written  in  characters  of  blood.  The 
French  army  indeed  perished,  though  its 
chief,  by  an  energy  almost  supernatural, 
effected  his  escape  from  the  field  of  horrors 
to  the  French  cai)ital. 

Another  campaign,  accompanied  by  com- 
bats the  most  sanguinary,  served  to  ex- 
tinmiish  the  power  of  France  in  Germany ; 
and  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  the  same 
year,  expelled  the  invaders,  and  obtained 
their  independence.     A  third  campaign 
placed  the  allied  armies  in  possession  of 
^e  French  capital,  and   transferred   the 
sceptre  of  Napoleon  from  Paris  to  Porto 
Ferrajo.      On    the   restoration   of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  the 
pnnci{)al  sovereigns  of  Europe,  attended 
try  their  own  ministers,  and  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  other  states,  assembled  at  Vi- 
enna, to  adjust  in  conjn'ess  the  complicated 
affairs  of  Europe.     While  this  august  as- 
sembly was  still  sitting,  and  when  expe- 
dients were  dovising  for  placing  the  Em- 
peror of  Elba  in  a  situation  less  nazardous 
to  the  public  tranquillity  than  .that  which 
he  then  occupied,  that  extraordinary  per- 
sonage again  appeared  on  the  stajre  of  his 
former  greatness,  and  on  debarking  from 
his  yessel,  with  an  audacity  peculiarly  his 
own,  declared  the  confess  to  oe  dissolved ! 
Astonishment  and  dismay  filled  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  people  of  France,  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and  returning  at- 
tachment, suffered  him  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  array,  by  which  he  was  speedily 
joined,  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  and 
once  more  to  possess  himself  of  the  throne, 
which  Louis,  under  the  alarm  of  the  gene- 
ral defection,  had  judged  it  proper  to  va- 
cate.   One  hundred  days  was  the  duration 
of  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  and  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  he  saw  his  laurels 
wither,  after  a  well-fought  day,  before  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  hero  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  tmnqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la 
ierre,    Followin|j[  in  the  victorious  train 
of  the  allied  armies,  the  head  of  the  Bour- 
bon race  was  once  more  reinstated  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  political  life  of 


Napoleon  terminated  in  the  island  of  St 
Helena. 

In  the  midst  of  the  din  of  arms,  the  con- 
gress continued  its  deliberations;  and  on 
Uie  9th  of  June,  some  days  before  the  de- 
cisive battle  in  Flanders,  a  general  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna.  By  this  treaty, 
which  embraced  in  one  common  transao 
tion  the  various  results  of  the  negotiations 
of  the  congress,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  larger,  were  cast  in  a  new  mould. 
The  numerous  changes  which  the  suc- 
cessive rulers  of  France  had  introduced 
into  the  old  continental  system  of  terri- 
torial arrangement,  were  abro^ted,  and 
other  changes,  scarcely  less  important, 
were  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  different  states  of  Europe  a  just  equi- 
librium, and  a  proper  share  of  politicsd 
power. 

The  hope  that  Poland  would  be  erected 
into  an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  and  ruled  by  a  sovereign  free 
from  foreign  control,  expired  with  the  pro> 
mulgation  of  the  general  treaty  of  Vienna. 
The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, was,  by  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
irrevocably  united  to  the  Russian  empire, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  assumed  with 
his  other  titles  that  of  Czar,  King  of  Po- 
land ;  but  in  order  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  Poles,  a  promise  was^  held 
out  that  the  respective  Polish  subjects  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  ob- 
tain representative  governments  and  na- 
tional institutions. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  wishing  to  remain  master  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  exerted  his  utmost  in- 
fluence to  drive  back  Russia,  and  to  place 
her  frontier  not  merely  beyond  the  Vistula, 
but  behind  the  Niemen.  For  this  purpose, 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  erected,  and  the 
Poles  were  amused  with  the  expectation 
that  they  were  destined  once  more  to  be- 
come a  nation.  A  very  different  policy 
actuated  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna ;  by  the  accession  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  Russia  was  permitted  to  plant 
herself  on  the  borders  or  East  Prussia,  to 
touch  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  and  to  es- 
tablish herself  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
The  apprehen'sions  entertained  of  French 
ascendancy  during  the  reijTu  of  Bonaparte, 
was,  without  doubt,  weU  grounded,  but 
the  danger  to  neighbouring  states  from  the 
continually  increasing  power  of  Russia, 
when  at  any  future  time  the  sceptre  of  the 
czais  may  be  swayed  by  an  ambitious 
sovereign,  though  more  remote,  is  not  less 
substantial. 

The  cessions  made  to  Prussia  by  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  Hanover,  have  swelled  the 
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dominions  of  Frederick  William  to  an  ex- 
tent unlmown  in  Prussian  history,  and  the 
aeqnisitions  she  has  now  to  boast,  has 
placed  Prussia  in  the  first  rank  of  Euro- 
pean states.  The  territories  ceded  by  Aus- 
tria and  Hanover  were  voluntary  transfers, 
made  bv  mutual  consent,  and  were  unat- 
^  tended  by  any  difSculty,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereigns  or  of  their  people ;  but 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxony  the  case  was 
widely  different ;  the  king,  whose  paternal 
sway  had  endeared  him  to  his  subjects  by 
ril  the  ties  of  an  ardent  loyalty,  made  the 
surrender  demanded  of  him  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  the  Saxon  people  passed 
under  the  Prussian  yoke  with  a  feeling 
towards  their  new  sovereign  amounting 
almost  to  detestation. 

The  annexation  of  the  ancient  united 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  late 
Belgic  provinces,  serve  to  create  a  new 
kingdom  in  Europe,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Oranee 
Nassau,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wul 
revive  a  union  which  existed  in  former 
times  with  reciprocal  advantage. 

The  territories  acquired  by  Austria  from 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  extend  over  the  Tyrol 
and  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  contri- 
bute to  restore  the  dilapidated  dominions 
of  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body  to  their 
ancient  splendour  and  extent. 

The  system  of  policy  which  sug^ted 
the  propriety  of  equalizing  the  dominions 
of  the  greater  powers  of  Europe,  and  con- 
solidating and  uniting  the  smaller  states, 
led  tO'  the  determination  to  suffer  the  do- 
minions of  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa 
to  meige  into  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia; 
and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  these  arrange- 
ments, that  Hanover  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  Vallais,  the  terri- 
tory of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel,  were  united  to  Switzerland. 

In  perusing  the  articles  of  this  volumi- 
nous treaty,  with  which,  like  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  close 
our  historical  labours,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  a  very  laudable  desire  has  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  powers,  to  extend 
the  privileges  and  secure  the  liberty,  of 
the  people.  The  guarantees  respecting  a 
representative  form  of  government,  the  in- 
stitution  of  trial  by  iury,  and  the  provi- 
sions for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  will  rank 
among  this  number ;  and  if  any  cause  of 
re^et  exists  upon  these  points,  it  will 
arise  from  the  consideration  that  these 
salutary  provisions  are  not  general,  and 
that  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  and  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  treaty.  In  one  respect, 
however,  all  Europe  must  be  inclined  to 
.applaud,  not  only  the  general  principles, 


but  also  the  particular  provisions  of  tW 
treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  when  perfect  libeitj 
of  conscience,  and  a  complete  equality  oi* 
rights,  to  Christians  of  all  religioas  de- 
nominations, are  proclaimed,  it  is  £ur  to 
infer,  that  sovereigus,  as  well  a»  their  ssb- 
jects,  are  advancing  in  the  knowledge  asd 
love  of  just  and  liberal  sentiments  oo  reli- 
gious liberty.  In  all  ages,  and  in  ail 
countries,  despotism  has  l^n  greatly  sup- 
ported by  religious  intolerance;  but  nov, 
when  the  shackles  of  snperstitioD  and 
bigotry  are  .beginninjr  to  barst  under  the 
expansion  of  royal  intellect,  politieal  in- 
tolerance must  gradually  subside,  and  sot«- 
reigns  will  acknowledge,  with  Hie  ca- 
lightened  Fenelon,  that  the  principal  object 
of  society  is  the  general  happinesa,  sad 
that  the  people  do  not  exist  for  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  that  rulers  exist  for  the  people. 

GENERAL  TREATY, 

SIGNED  IN  CONOBKSS  AT  TIKHIf  A,  JVJIW 
9th,   1815. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  V^ 
divided  Trinity. — ^The  powers  who  signed 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30ifc 
of  May,  1814,  having  assembled  at  VianBi 
in  pursuance  of  the  thirty-second  artick 
of  that  act,  with  the  princes  and  states 
their  allies,  to  comnlete  the  provisions  of 
the  said  treaty,  ana  to  add  to  them  the  a^ 
rangements  rendered  necessary  by  the  state 
in  which  Europe  was  left  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  war,  being  now  desiroai 
to  embrace  in  one  common  transaetion  tbe 
various  results  of  their  negotiations,  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  uiem  by  then 
reciprocal  ratifications,  have  authorized 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  unite  in  a  gene- 
ral instrument  the  regulations  of  superior 
and  permanent  interest,  and  to  join  to  that 
act,  as  integral  parts  of  the  arrangements 
of  congress,  the  treaties,  conventions,  de- 
clarations, regulations,  and  other  particular 
acts,  as  cited  in  the  present  treaty;  and 
the  above-mentioned  powers    bavmg  ap* 

pointed  plenipotentianes  to  the  

that  is  to  say — 

[Here  follow  the  namas  of  the  plenip 
in  the  nme  order  at  the  signatiiree  at  the  cod.] 

Sufh  of  the  above  plenipotentiaries  as 
have  assisted  at  the  close  of  the  negotia- 
tions, aAer  having  produced  their  fuU 
powers,  found  in  goodf  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  to  place  in  the  said  general  instn* 
ment  the  following  articles,  and  to  affix  to 
them  their  signatures. 

Art.  I — ^The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  witk 
the  exception  of  the  provinces  and  distrids 
which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
following  articles,  is  united  to  the  Rnsaiaa 
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empire,  to  which  it  shall  be  irrevocably 
attached  by  its  constitution,  and  be  pos- 
sessed b}r  his  majesty  the  Emperor  or  all 
the  Rnssias,  his  heirs,  and  saccessors  in 
perpetai^.  His  imperial  majesty  reserves 
to  hiniself  to  give  to  this  state,  enjoying  a 
distinct  administration,  the  interior  im- 
proTements  which  he  shall  judge  proper. 
He  shall  assume  with  his  other  titles  that 
of  Czar,  Kin?  of  Poland,  agreeably  to  the 
form  established  for  the  titles  attached  to 
his  other  possessions. 

The  Poles,  who  are  respective  •ufagecu  ofRuMia, 
Austrift,  and  PniHia,  •hoi  obtain  a  representation 
and  national  institutions,  reirulated  according  to 
the  decree  of  political  consideration,  that  each  of 
the  governments  to  which  they  belong  shall  judge 
expedient  and  proper  to  grant  them. 

Art.  n.— The  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  which  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  shall  possess  in  full  sovereignty 
and  property,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
snccessors,  under  the  title  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Posen,  shall  be  comprised  within 
the  following  line:— 

Proceeding  from  the  frontier  of  Eastern 
Prussia  to  the  villaffe  of  Neidioff,  the  new 
limit  shall  follow  the  frontier  of  Western 
Prussia,  such  as  it  subsisted  from  177S  to 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  the  villaffo  of  Lei- 
bitsch,  which  shall  belon?  to  Uie  duchy 
of  Warsaw;   thence,  shall  be  drawn  a 
line,  which,  leaving  Kompania,  Grabowiee, 
and  Szczytno  to  Prussia,  passes  the  Vis- 
tula near  the  last^mentioned  place,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Vistula  opposite  Szczytno,  to  the  an- 
cient limit  or  the  district  of  the  Netze, 
near  Gross  Opoczko,  so  that  Sluzewo  shall 
belong  to  the  duchy,  and   Przylranowa, 
Hollander,   and    Maciejewo,   to   Prussia. 
Prom  Gross  Opoczko,  it  shall  pass  by 
Chlewiska,  which  shall  remain  to  Prus- 
sia, to  the  village  of  Przybyslaw,  thence, 
b}r  the  villages  of  Piaski,  Chelmce,  Wito- 
wiczki,  Kobylinka,  Woyczyn,  Orchowa, 
to  the  town  of  Powidz.    From  Powidz,  it 
shall  continue  by  the  town  of  Slupee  to 
the  point  of  confluence  of  the  rivers  War- 
tha  and  Prosna.    From  this  point,  it  shall 
reascend  the  course  of  the  river  Prosna  to 
the  village  of  Koscielnawies,  to  within 
one  league  of  the  town  of  Kalisch.    Then 
leaving  to  that  town  (on  the  side  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Prosna)  a  semi-circular 
territory  measured  npon  the  distance  from 
Koscielnawies  to  Kalisch,  the  line  shall 
return  to  the  course  of  the  Prosna,  and 
shall  continue  to  follow  it,  reascending  by 
the  towns  of  Grabow,  Wiemezow,  Boles- 
lawiee,  so  as  to  terminate  near  the  village 
of  Gola,  upon  the  frontier  of  Silesia  op- 
posite Pitschin. 
Art  III. — His  imperial  and  royal  apos- 


tolic majesty  shall  no 

and  sovereignty,  tne  salt  mines  of  Wie- 
liczka^  and  the  territory  thereto  belonging. 
Art.  IV.— The  way  or  bed  of  the  Vis- 
tula shall  separate  Gallicia  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  free  town  of  Cracow.  It  shall 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  the  frontier  be- 
tween Gallicia  and  that  part  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Warsaw  united  to  the  states  of 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Zavichost.  From  Zavichost  to  the  Bug, 
the  dry  frontier  shall  be  determined  by  the 
line  drawn  in  the  treaW  of  Vienna  of  1809, 
excepting  such  modifications  as  by  com- 
mon consent  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
be  introduced.  The  frontier  from  the  Bug 
shall  be  re-established  on  this  side  between 
the  two  empires,  such  as  it  was  before  the 
said  treaty. 

Art.  V. — His  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  cedes  to  his  imperial  and 
royal  apostolic  majesty  the  distncts  which 
have  been  separated  from  Eastern  Gallicia 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of 
1809,  from  the  circles  of  !21oozow,  Brze- 
zan,  Tamopole,  and  Zalesczk;  and  the 
frontiers  on  this  side  shall  be  re-establish- 
ed, such  as  they  were  before  the  date  of 
the  said  treaty. 

Art.  VI. — ^The  town  of  Cracow,  with 
its  territory,  is  declared  for  ever  to  be  a 
free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city, 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia. 

Art.  VII — ^The  territory  of  the  free  town 
of  Cracow  shall  have  for  its  frontier  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  a  line,  which, 
beginning  at  the  spot  near  the  village  of 
Wolica,  where  a  stream  falls  into  the  Vis- 
tula, shall  ascend  this  stream  by  Clo,  and 
Koscielniki,  as  far  as  Czulice,  so  that 
these  villages  may  be  included  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  free  town  of  Cracow ;  thence^ 
{massing  along  the  frontiers  of  these  vil- 
ages,  the  line  shall  continue  by  Dzieka- 
novice,  Garlice,  Tomaszou,  Kamiovrice, 
which  shall  also  remain  in  the  territory  of 
Cracow,  to  the  point  where  the  limit 
begins  which  separates  the  district  of 
Krzeszowice  from  that  of  Olkusz ;  thence, 
it  shall  follow  this  limit  between  the  two 
said  provinces,  till  it  reaches  the  frontiers 
of  Siteeian  Prussia. 

Art.  VIII. — His  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  wishing  particularly  to  facili- 
tate as  much  as  possible  on  his  part,  the 
commercial  relations  and  good  neighbour- 
hood between  Gallicia  and  the  free  towns 
of  Cracow,  grants  for  ever  to  the  town  of 
Podgorze  the  privileges  of  a  free  commer- 
cial town,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  town 
of  Brody.  This  liberty  of  commerce  shall 
extend  to    a    distance    of  five  hundred 
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toises  from  the  barrier  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  towiv  of  Podgorze.  lu  consequence 
of  this  perpetual  concession,  which,  nevor- 
theless,  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  the  Austrian  custom-houses  shall 
be  established  only  in  places  situated  be- 
yond that  limit.  No  military  establish- 
ment shall  be  formed,  that  can  menace 
the  neutrality  of  Cracow,  or  obstruct  the 
liberty  of  commerce  which  his  imperial 
and  royal  apostolic  majesty  grants  to  the 
town  and  district  of  Podgorze. 

Art.  IX. — ^The  courts  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  engage  to  respect,  and  to  cause 
to  be  always  respected,  the  neutrality  of 
the  free  town  of  Cracow  and  its  territory. 
No  armed  force  shall  be  introduced  upon 
anjr  pretence  whatever.  0  n  the  other  hand, 
it  IS  understood,  and  expressly  stipulated, 
that  no  asylum  shall  be  afforded  in  the  free 
town  and  territory  of  Cracow,  to  fugitives, 
deserters,  and  persons  under  prosecution, 
belonging  to  the  country  of  either  of  the 
high  powers  aforesaid ;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  demand  of  their  surrender  by  the  com- 
petent authorities,  such  individuals  shall 
oe  arrested  and  given  up  without  delay,  and 
eonveyed,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  the  guard 
appointed  to  receive  them  at  the  fron- 
tier. 

Art.  X. — ^The  dispositions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  free  town  of  Cracow,  concern- 
ing the  academy,  the  bishopric  and  chap- 
ter of  that  town,  such  as  they  are  specified 
in  the  seventh,  fiileenth,  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth articles  of  the  additional  treaty 
relative  to  Cracow,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  present  general  treaty,  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were 
textually  inserted  in  this  act. 

ArL  aL— A  full,  general,  and  special 
amnesty,  shall  be  granted  in  favour  of  all 
individuals,  of  whatever  rank,  sex,  or  con- 
dition they  mav  be. 

Art.  XII. — ^In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  no  person  in  future  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  disturbed  in  any  manner,  b^ 
reason  of  any  participation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, at  any  time,  in  the  political,  civil,  or 
military  events  in  Poland.  All  proceed- 
ings, suits,  or  prosecutions,  are  considered 
as  null,  the  sequestrations  and  provisional 
confiscations  shall  be  taken  off,  and  every 
act  promulgated  on  this  ground  shall  be  of 
00  effect. 

Art.  XIII.— From  these  general  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  confiscations,  are 
excepted  all  those  cases  in  which  edicts 
or  sentences,  finally  pronounced,  have  al- 
ready been  fblly  executed,  and  have  not 
been  annulled  by  subsequent  events. 

Art.  XIV.— The  principles  established 


for  the  free  navigation  of  rivexs  an 
in  the  whole  extent  of  ancient  Poland,  as 
well  as  for  the  trade  to  the  p<nts,  for  tbe 
circulation  of  articles  the  growth  and  pn>- 
duce  of  the  different  Polish  proTinoes,  and 
for  the  commerce,  relative  to  ppods  in  tru- 
situ,  such  as  they  are  specified  in  the  twto- 
ty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-eixth,  twea- 
ty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  articles  of  the 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Rnsaia,  aad  ia 
the  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third,  tweo- 
ty-fourth,  twenty-fiilh,  twenty-ei^tii,  and 
twenty-ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  betwees 
Russia  and  Prussia,  shall  be  invariably 
maintained. 

Art.  XV. — His  majesty  the  Kine  of 
Saxony  renounces  in  perpetuity,  for  bim- 
self,  and  all  his  descendants  and  successors, 
in  favour  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, all  his  right  and  title  to  the  provinees, 
districts,  and  territories,  or  parts  of  tori- 
tories,  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxonv,  heie- 
after  named  ;  and  nis  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  shall  possess  those  eonntrks  in 
complete  sovereignty  and  property,  asd 
shall  unite  them  to  his  monarchy.  The 
districts  and  territories  thus  ceded,  shall 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  by  a  line,  which  hencefurth 
shall  form  the  frontier  between  the  Prus- 
sian and  Saxon  territories,  so  that  all  that 
is  comprised  in  the  limit  formed  by  this 
line,  shall  be  restored  to  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Saxony ;  but  his  majesty  re- 
nounces all  those  districts  and  territories, 
that  are  situated  beyond  that  line,  and 
which  belonged  to  him  before  the  war. 

The  lines  shall  begin  from  the  frantiera  of  Babe- 
mia  near  Wiese,  in  the  neigfaboaihood  orSddca- 
berv,  following  the  stream  of  the  riwr  Watieh, 
until  its  junction  with  the  Neisse.  From  the 
Nei88e,it  shall  paa  to  the  circle  of  Eigeo.  be- 
tween Taiichritz,  which  shall  belonc  to  Pnasii. 
and  Bbrtichofi)  which  shall  remain  to  niDoy ;  theo. 
it  shall  follow  the  northern  frontier  of  the  dide 
of  Eigen,  to  the  angle  between  Paladorf  and  Ober- 
Schland ;  thence,  it  shall  be  oontinaed  to  tbelioiti 
that  separate  the  circle  of  Goriitz  ffOB  that  of 
Bautxen.  in  such  a  manner  that  Ober-M etUe  and 
Neider>Schland-01ich,  and  Radewitz,  teoain  in 
the  possession  of  Samny.  The  neat  post^nad 
between  Gorliti  and  Bautsen  shall  oekng  a>Pln» 
sia.  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  said  ciides.  Then, 
the  line  shall  follow  the  frontier  of  the  circle  ts 
Dubraucke ;  it  shall  then  extend  upon  the  heighis 
to  the  right  of  the  Lobauer-Waiaer,  so  that  this 
rivulet,  with  its  two  banks,  and  the  places  upon 
them,  as  for  as  NeudorC  thall  reaaain,  with  tliii 
village,  to  Saxony.  The  line  shall  then  foil  again 
upon  the  Spree,  and  the  Schwan-Wasaer.  I^ska, 
Hennsdorf.  Ketten,  and  Solahdorf;  are  nssigned  to 
Prussia.  From  the  Schwar«-El^er.  near  Sirfdb- 
dorf,  a  right  line  shall  be  drawn  to  the  frontier  of 
the  lordship  of  Konigsbrack,  near  Groasgrabchea. 
This  lordship  remains  to  Saxony,  and  the  line 
shall  follow  its  northern  boundary  as  for  ss  di« 
bailiwick  of  Groesenhayn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ordrand ;  Ortrand,  and  the  road  from  that  place 
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by  Mendori;  Stolienliayn,  and  Grobeln.  to  Nfuhl* 

berg  (With  the  villaget  od  that  rood,  so  that  no 

pcirt  of  it  remain  beyond  the  Prussian  territory) 

sball  be  under  the  eovemment  of  Prussia.    The 

£n>ntier  from  Grobeui  shall  be  traced  to  the  Elba 

n«ar  Fichienberg.  and  then  shall  follow  the  baili* 

^Mrick  of  Muhlberg.    Fichtenbers  shall  be  the  pro- 

fBcrtv  of  Prussia.    From  the  Elba  to  the  frontier 

oif  the  country  of  Merseburg,  it  shall  be  so  regu- 

laated  that  the  bailiwicks  of  Torgau,  Eilenburgh, 

flurid  Delitsch,  shall  pass  to  Prussia,  while  those  of 

ON^hatz,  Wunen,  and  Leipda,  shall  remain  to 

Saxony.  The  line  shall  follow  the  frontier  of  these 

bailiwicks,  dividing  some  enclosures  and  demi- 

euclosures.    The  road  from  Muhlberg  to  Gilen- 

burg  shall  be  wholly  within  the  Prussian  territory 

Prom  Podelwitz  (belonging  lo  the  bailiwick  oi 

X^ipzig.  and  remaining  to  Saxony)  as  far  as  Evtra, 

^which  also  remains  to  her,  the  line  shall  di- 

-vide  the  country  of  Meresburg  in  such  a  manner 

that  Breitenfeld,  Haenichen,  Gross,  and  Klein-Dol- 

xig,  Mark-Ranstadt,  and  Knaut-Nauendorf.  remain 

ttoSaxony ;  and  Modelwitz.  Skeuditz,  Klein- Liebe- 

natt«  Alt  Ramstadt,  Schkohlen,  and  Zeitschen, 

Km  to  Prussia.  Thence,  the  line  shall  divide  the 
liwick  of  Pegau,  between  the  Floss-graben,  and 
the  Weisse-Elster;  the  former,  from  the  point  where 
xCaeparates  itselfabove  the  town  of  Crossen  (which 
ibrros  pan  of  the  bailiwick  of  Haynsbui|^)  from 
the  Weisse-Elster,  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Saale  below  the  town  of  Merseburg,  shall  belong, 
in  its  whole  course  between  those  two  towns,  with 
both  its  banks,  to  the  Prussian  territory.  Thence, 
where  the  frontier  touches  ujxui  that  of  the  coun« 
try  of  Zeits,  the  line  shall  follow  it  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  the  eountrjr  of  Altenburg,  near 
liockau.  The  frontiers  of  the  circle  of  Neustadt, 
^vhich  wholly  foils  under  the  dominion  of  Prua- 
flia,  remain  untouched.  The  enclosures  of  Voigt> 
land,  in  the  district  of  Reuss,  that  is  to  say,  Gefall, 
Blintendorf,  Sparenberg,  and  Blankenberg,  are 
comprised  in  the  share  of  Prussia. 

Art  XVI. — ^Tbe  provinces  and  districts 
of  the  kiitgdom  of  Saxony,  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  dominion  of  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Pmssta,  shall  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  his 
majesty  shall  add  to  his  titles  those  of 
DuKe  of  Saxony,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
Margrave  of  the  two  Lusatias,  and  Count 
of  Henneberg.  His  majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony  shall  continue  to  bear  the  title  of 
Margrave  of  Upper  Lusatia.  His  majesty 
shall  also  continue,  with  relation  to,  and  in 
virtue  of,  his  right  of  eventual  succession 
to  the  possessions  of  the  Ernestine  branch, 
to  bear  the  title  of  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
and  Count  of  Henneberg. 

Art.  XVIL — ^Austria,  Russia,  Great  Bri- 
tian,  and  France,  guarantee  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Prussia,  his  descendants 
and  successors,  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries marked  out  in  the  fiAeenth  article,  in 
fbll  property  and  sovereignty. 

Art.  XVin. — His  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  majesty,  wishing  to  give  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  a  fresh  proof  of  his  desire 
to  remove  every  object  of  future  discussion 
between  their  two  courts,  renounces  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  his  rights  of 


sovereignty  over  the  margraviates  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Lusatia,  which  belonged  to  him 
as  King  of  Bohemia,  as  far  as  these  rights 
concern  the  portion  of  these  provinces 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
with  his  majesty  the  King  of  Saxony^ 
concluded  at  Vienna  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1813. 

As  to  the  right  of  reversion  of  hit  imperial  and 
royal  apostolic  nuyesty  to  the  sakl  portion  of  the 
united  to  Prussia,  it  is  transferred  to  the 


house  of  Brandenburg  now  reigning  in  Prussia,  hia 
imperial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty  reserving  to 
himself  and  his  successors  the  power  of  reauminc 
that  right,  in  the  event  of  the  eitinction  of  the  said 
reining  bouse.  His  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty  renounces  also,  m  favour  of  his  Prussian 
migesty,  the  districts  of  Bohemia  enclosed  within 
the  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  the  18th  of  May,  1815,  to  his  Prussian  mfyesly. 
which  districts  comprehended  the  places  of  Gun- 
terBdorf,Taubentrante,Neukretschen,  Nieder-Ger* 
lachsheim,  Winkel,  and  Gixikel,  with  their  territo 
ries. 

Art.  XIX — His  majestv  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  his  majestv  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, wishing  particularly  to  remove  every 
object  of  future  contest  or  dispute,  renounce* 
each  on  his  own  part,  and  reciprocally  in 
favour  of  one  another,  all  feudal  rights  or 
pretensions,  which  they  might  exercise  or 
might  have  exercised,  beyond  the  frontiers 
fixed  by  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  XX.-»His  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  promises  to  direct  that  proper  car* 
be  taken,  relative  to  whatever  may  affect 
the  property  and  interests  of  the  respective 
subjects,  upon  the  most  liberal  principles. 
The  present  article  shall  be  observed,  par- 
ticularly, with  regard  to  the  concerns  of 
those  individuals  who  possess  property 
both  under  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  govern- 
ments, to  the  commerce  of  Leipsic,  and  to 
all  other  objects  of  the  same  nature;  and  in 
order  that  the  individual  liberty  of  the  in- 
habitants, both  of  the  ceded  and  other  pro- 
vinces, may  not  be  infringed,*  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  emigrate  from  one  territory  to 
the  other,  without  being  exempted,  how- 
ever, from  military  service,  and  after  fulfil- 
ling the  formalities  required  by  the  laws. 
They  may  also  remove  their  property  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  fine  or  drawback. 

Art.  aXI. — ^The  communities,  corpora- 
tions, and  religious  establishments,  and 
those  for  public  instruction,  in  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  by  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  or  in  the  provinces  and 
districts  remaining  to  his  Saxon  majesty, 
shall  preserve  their  properly,  whatever 
changes  they  may  undergo,  as  well  as  the 
rents  becoming  due  to  them,  according  to 
the  act  of  their  foundation,  or  which  raey 
have  acquired  by  a  legal  title  since  that  pe- 
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riod  under  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  govern- 
ments ;  and  neither  party  shall  interfere  in 
the  administration  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  provided  that  they  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
laws,  and  that  the  charges  be  defrayed,  to 
which  all  property  or  rents  of  the  like  na- 
ture are  subjected,  in  the  territory  in  which 
they  occur. 

Art.  XXII. — No  individual  domiciliated 
in  the  provinces  which  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
any  more  than  an  individual  domiciliated 
in  those  which  by  the  present  treaty  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
shall  be  molested  in  his  person,  his  pro- 
perty, rents,  pensions,  or  revenues  of  any 
kind,  in  his  rank  or  dignities,  nor  be  prose- 
cuted or  called  to  account  in  any  manner, 
for  any  part  which  he,  either  in  civil  or  mili- 
tary capacity,  may  have  taken  in  the  events 
that  have  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  terminated  by  the  peace 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1814.  This  article  equally  extends  to 
those  who,  not  being  domiciliated  in  either 
part  of  Saxony,  may  possess  in  it  landed 
property,  rents,  pensions,  or  revenues  of 
any  kind. 

Art.  XXIII. — His  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  havin?  in  consequence  of  the  last 
war,  reassumed  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  territories  which  had  been  ceded 
by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  is  acknowled^d 
and  declared,  by  the  present  article,  that 
bis  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall 
possess  anew,  as  formerly,  iu  full  property 
and  sovereignty,  the  following  countries, 
that  is  to  say : — 

ThOM  of  hw  ancient  provinces  of  Poland,  apeci- 
fiad  by  article  two ;  the  city  of  Dantzic  and  its  tern- 
lory,  at  the  latter  was  determined  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit;  the  circle  of  Cottbus;  the  Old  March; 
the  part  of  the  circle  of  Magdeburg,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  together  with  the  circle 
of  the  Saale;  the  principality  ofHalheratadt,  with 
the  lordships  of  Derenburg,  and  of  Hassenrode ; 
the  town  and  territory  of  QuedJinburg,  (save  and 
except  the  rights  of  her  royal  highness  the  Prin- 
eea  Sophia  Albertine,  ot  Sweden,  Abbess  of 
QaedliriDurg,  conformably  to  the  arrangements 
Oiade  in  1803 ;)  the  Prussian  part  of  the  county 
3f  Mansfield ;  the  Prussian  part  of  the  county  of 
Hohenstein;  the  Eichsfeld;  the  town  of  Nord- 
hausen  with  its  territory ;  the  town  of  Mohlhausen 
with  its  territory;  the  Prussian  part  of  the  district 
of  Treffiirt  with  Dosla ;  the  town  and  territory  of 
Erfurth,  with  the  exception  of  Klein- Bremb  ich 
and  Balstedt,  enclosed  in  the  principality  of  Wei- 
mar, ceded  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  by 
the  twenty-ninth  article;  the  bailiwick  of  Wan- 1 
deisletMti,  belonfpng  to  the  county  of  Unterglei- 1 
chen ;  the  principality  of  PaderoDrn,  with  the  t 
Prussian  part  of  the  baiUwicks  of  Schwallenberg,  I 
Oldenberg.  and  Stoppelberg.  nnd  the  jurisdictions 
of  Hagendom  and  Odenhausen,  situated  in  the  > 
territory  of  lippe ;  the  county  of  Mark,  with  the  | 
part  of  Lippstadt  belonging  to  it;  the  county  of  ' 
Warden ;  the  county  ot  Essen ;  the  part  of  the  i 


duchy  of  Clevea  on  the  right  bank  of  die  HQuae. 
with  the  town  and  fortress  of  Weae! ;  iha  part  ef 
the  durhy,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  specified  'm 
article  twenty-fifth ;  the  secularized  chapter  of  El- 
ten  ;  the  principality  of  Munaier,  that  m  to  say.  the 
Prussian  part  of  the  former  bishopric  of  Monsicr, 
with  die  exception  of  that  part  which  baa  been 
ceded  to  his  Britannic  mi^ly.  King  of  Hanover. 
in  virtue  of  the  tweotr-eighlh  artide ;  the  aecs- 
larized  provostsbip  of  Cappenburg;  the  county  of 
Tecklenbarg;  the  county  of  Uncen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlwt  part  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over by  article  twenty-aeventh ;  the  principafity 
of  Minden ;  the  county  of  Ravenabei]g ;  the  sera- 
larized  chapter  of  Herford ;  tha  principality  of 
Neufchatel,  with  the  oountv  of  Valeugin.  aueli  ss 
their  frontiers  are  regalaiea  by  the  treaty  of  Pun, 
and  by  the  seven^-aixth  article  of  tfaia  gvnefal 
treaty.  The  same  disposition  extends  to  the  rigbtt 
of  sovereignty  and  wzerainele  over  the  county  ot 
WemigeiDde,  to  that  of  high  piotectioci  over  ^ 
county  of  Hohen-Limborg,  and  to  all  the  other 
rights  or  pretensions  whataoever  which  hia  Prm- 
sian  niajesty  possessed  and  exercised,  before  ttie 
peace  of  Tilsit,  and  which  he  has  not  renounced 
by  other  treaties,  acts,  or  cooventioas. 

Art.  XXIV. — His  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  shall  unite  to  his  monarchy  in 
Germany,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  be 
possessed  by  him  and  his  successors  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  the  follow- 
iug  countries : — 

The  provinces  of  Saxony,  designated  in  artide 
fifteen,  with  the  exception  of  the  places  and  tcni- 
tories  ceded,  in  virtue  of  article  twen^-nine.  to 
his  highness  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe-Weimar; 
the  territories  ceded  to  Prussia  by  hia  Bn  tannic 
miyestjr,  King  of  Hanover,  bv  article  twenty'uifle ; 
part  or  the  department  of  Fulda.  and  auch  of  the 
territories  comprehended  therein  as  are  apecified 
in  article  forty ;  the  town  and  territory  of  Wetslar. 


ing  to  the  said  duchy  under  the  Palatine  gorem- 
ment;  the  districts  of  the  ancient  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  lately  beloiwing  to  the  grand-duchy 
of  Berg ;  the  duchv  of  Westphalia,  as  lately  pos- 
sessed by  his  royal  highness  the  Grand<doKe  of 
Hesse ;  the  county  of  Dortmund ;  the  principality 
of  Corbey ;  the  mediatised  diatricta  8pe€i6ed  in 
article  forty*three.  The  ancient  pnsanwions  of  the 
house  of  Pfassau-Dietz  having  been  ceded  to 
Prussia  by  hia  m^esty  the  Kin^  of  the  Nether' 
lands,  and  a  part  of  these  poasesstons  having  been 
exchanged  for  the  districts  belon^g  to  t^r  se- 
rene highnesses  the  Duke  and  Prmce  of  Nassan, 
the  King  of  Prussia  shall  possess  them,  in  sove 
reignty  and  property,  and  unite  them  to  his  mo 
narchv. 

1.  The  principality  of  Siecen,  with  the  baili- 
wicks of  Burbacn  and  Neunkirchen,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  part  containing  18,000  inhaintanla,  la 
belong  to  the  Duke  and  Pnnce  of  Nassau. 

2.  The  bailiwicks  of  Hohen-Solma,  Greifenslein, 
Braunfels,  Freusberg,  Friedevi-ald.  Schonstrn. 
Schonberg,  Altenkircnen,  Altenwied,  DicrdtHf, 
Neuerberg,  LJntz,  Hammerstein,  with  Elng ern  and 
Heddersdorf;  the  town  and  territority  of  N«u- 
wied ;  the  parishes  of  Hamm,  belonging  to  the 
bailiwick  of  Hackenburg;  the  parish  of  Hor- 
hausen,  constituting  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Hof*. 
bach,  and  the  parts  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Vall<>ndar 
and  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  designated  in  the  aovention  concluded 
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between  hii  nugesty  the  King  of  Pninia,  and 
their  serene  highneasei  the  Duke  and  Prince  of 
Nassau,  annexed  to  the  preient  treaty. 

Art.  XXV.— His  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  shall  also  possess,  m  full  property 
and  sovereignty,  the  countries  on  the  left 
jank  of  the  Rhine,  included  in  the  frontier 
hereinafter  designated : 

Thui  frontier  shall  oomcnence  on  the  Rhine  at 
Bingen :  it  shall  thence  ascend  the  course  of  the 
Nahe  to  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Glan, 
and  along  the  Olan  to  the  village  of  Medarf.  be- 
low Liauterecken ;  the  towns  of  Kreutxnach  and 
Meisenbeim.  with  their  territories,  to  belong  en- 
tirely to  Prussia;  but  Lauterecken  and  its  terri- 
Voiy  to  remain  beyond  the  Prussian  frontier. 
Prom  the  Glan,  the  frontier  shall  pam  by  Me- 
dart,  Meraweiler,  Langweiler,  Neideer,  and  Ober 
Fechenbach,  EUenbach.  Chreunchenbom,  Aus- 
weiler,  Cronweiler,  Niederbrambach,  Burbach, 
Boschweilar,  Henbweiler,  Hambach,  and  Rint- 
xenberff.  to  the  limits  of  the  canton  of  Hermes- 
kiel  ;  the  above  places  shall  be  included  within 
the  Prussian  frontiers,  and  shall,  together  with  their 
territories,  belong  to  Prussia.  From  Rintzenberg 
to  the  Sarre,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  toh 
low  the  cantonal  limits,  so  that  the  cantons  of 
Hermeskiel  and  Cons  (in  which  latter,  however, 
are  eicepted  the  places  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sane)  shall  remain  wholly  to  Prussia,  while  the 
oantoas  Wadem,  Menig,  and  Sarrebourg,  are  to 
be  beyond  the  Prtissian  frontier. 

From  the  point  where  the  limit  of  the  canton 
of  Conz,  below  Gomlingen,  traveises  the  Sane,  the 
line  shall  descend  the  Sarre  till  it  falls  into  the 
Moeelle,  thence  it  shall  reasoend  the  Moselle  to 
its  iunction  with  the  Sarre,  from  the  latter  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Our,  and  along  the  Our  to  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  department  of  the  Ourthe. 
The  places  traversed  bv  these  rivers  shall  not  at 
all  be  divided,  but  shall  belong,  with  their  terri- 
tories, to  the  power  in  whose  stale  the  f^reater  part 
of  these  places  shall  be  situated :  the  nvers  them- 
eelves,  in  so  far  as  they  form  the  frontier,  shall 
belong  in  common  to  the  two  powers  bordering 
on  them.  In  the  old  department  of  the  Ourthe, 
the  five  cantons  of  Samt-Vith.  Malmady.  Cronen- 
bourg,  Snhleiden,  and  Eupen.  with  the  advanced 
point  of  the  canton  of  Aubel,  to  the  south  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  shall  belong  to  Prussia,  and  the 
frontier  shall  follow  that  of  these  cantons,  so  that 
a  line,  drawn  from  north  to  south,  may  cut  the 
said  point  of  the  canton  of  Auhel,  and  be  prolonged 
aa  far  as  the  point  of  contact  of  (he  three  old  departp 
ments  of  the  Ourthe,  the  Tx>wer  Meuse,  and  the 
Roer ;  leaving  that  point,  the  frontier  shall  follow 
the  line  which  separates  these  two  last  depart- 
ments till  it  reaches  the  river  Worm,  which  falls 
into  the  Roer.  and  shall  go  along  this  river  to  the 
point  where  it  again  touches  the  limits  of  these 
two  departments  ;  when  it  shall  pursue  that  limit 
to  the  south  of  Hillensber^.  shall  ascend  thence  to- 
wards the  north,  and  leaving  Hillensberg  to  Pnis- 
aia,  and  cutting  the  cnnron  of  Sittard  into  two 
parts,  nearly  equal,  so  that  Sttlard  and  Susteren 
remain  on  the  led.  shall  approach  the  old  Dutch 
tenitory ;  then  following  the  old  frontier  of  that 
territory,  to  the  point  where  it  touched  the  old 
Austrian  principalitv  of  Gueldres.  on  the  side  of 
Rnremonde,  and  directinff  itself  towards  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  Putch  temtory,  to  the 
north  of  Swalmen,  it  shall  continue  to  enclose 
this  territory. 

Th-ii  rotting  out  from  the  most  eastern  point,  it 

C'j  »hit  other  port  of  the  Dutch  territory  in  which 
loo  is  situated,  without  including  the  latter 
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town  and  its  district :  thence  to  the  old  Dutch 
frontier  near  Mook,  situated  below  Genep,  it  shall 
follow  the  courM  of  the  Meuse,  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  right  bank,  os  that  all  the  places  situated 
within  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards  {KMeudanditcke 
Ruthen)  of  this  bank,  shalU  with  their  tenitories, 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  it  be- 
ing well  undersK»d,  however,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ciprocity of  this  principle,  that  no  point  of  the 
bank  of  the  Meuse  shall  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  Prussian  territory,  unless  such  point  approach 
to  within  eight  hundred  Rhenish  yards  of  it 

From  the  point,  where  the  line  just  described 
joins  the  old  Dutch  frontier,  as  far  as  the  Rhine, 
this  frontier  shall  remain  essentially  as  it  was  in 
1795,  between  Clevss  and  the  United  Provinces. 
It  shall  be  examined  by  the  commission,  which 
shall  be  appointed  without  delay  by  the  two  go- 
vernments, to  proceed  to  the  exact  determination 
of  the  limits  or  the  kinadom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg,  designated 
in  articiss  sixty.aix  and  sixty-eight,  and  this  ooni* 
mission  shall  regulate,  with  the  aid  of  experienced 
persons,  whatever  concerns  the  hydrotechnical 
constructions,  and  other  analogous  points,  in  the 
most  ec^uitable  manner,  and  conformably  to  the 
mutual  mterestsof  the  Prussian  states  and  of  those 
of  the  other  Netherlands.  This  same  disposition 
extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  limits,  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kyfwaerd,  Lobith,  and  all  the  territory 
to  Kekerdom. 

The  places  named  Huissen,  Malbnrg,  le  I^eia, 
with  the  town  of  Sevenaer,  and  the  lordsnip  of 
Weel,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  Prussian  m^esty  renounces 
them  in  perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
successors. 

His  m^esty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  uniting  to 
his  states  the  provinces  and  districts  designated  in 
the  present  article,  enters  into  all  the  rights,  and 
takes  upon  himself  all  the  charges  and  engage- 
ments stipulated  with  respect  to  the  countries  dis- 
membered from  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
the  30th  of  May,  1814. 

The  Prusaian  provinces  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  as  fiir  as  above  the  town  of  Cologne, 
which  shall  also  he  comprised  within  this  district 
shall  bear  the  name  of  grand-duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  his  majesty  shall  assume  the  title  of  it 

Art.  XXVL— His  majesty  the  King  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  having  substituted  for  his  ancient 
title  of  Elector  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire, 
that  of  King  of  Hanover,  and  this  title 
having  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  by  tne  princes  andf  free 
towns  of  Germany,  the  countries  which 
have  till  now  composed  the  electorate  of 
Brunswick  Luneburg,  according  as  their 
limits  have  been  recognised  ana  fixed  for 
the  future,  by  the  following  articles,  shall 
henceforth  form  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
Art.  XXVIL— His  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  cedes  to  his  majesty  the  King  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  King  of  Hanover,  to  be  possessed 
by  his  majesty  and  his  successors,  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty  : — 

1.  The  principality  of  Hildeshetm,  which  shall 
pass  under  the  government  of  his  majesty,  with 
all  the  rights  ana  all  the  charges  with  which  the 
said  principality  was  transferred  to  the  Prussian 
government 
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2.  The  town  and  territory  of  Goilar. 

a  The  principally  of  East  Frietiland,  including 
the  countiy  called  Harlinffer-Iand,  under  the  con- 
ditiona  reciprocally  atipulated  in  the  thirtieth  ar> 
ticle  for  the  navigation  of  the  Eros,  and  the  com* 
nierce  of  the  port  of  Embden.    The  states  of  the 

{)rincipaljty  shall  preserve  their  rights  and  privi- 
eges. 

4.  The  tower  country  of  lingen,  and  the  parr 
of  the  principality  of  I^ossian  Munster,  which  is 
situated  between  this  country  and  the  part  of 
Rheina  Wolbeck  occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  go- 
vernment; but  as  it  has  been  tfgreed  that  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  shall  obtain  by  this  cession 
an  accession  of  territory  comprising  a  population 
of  22,000  souls,  and,  as  the  tower  country  of  Lin- 

gen,  and  the  part  of  the  principality  of  Munster 
ere  mentioned,  might  not  come  up  to  the  condi- 
tion, his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  engages  to 
cause  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  extended  into 
tfie  principality  of  Munster,  as  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  contain  that  population.  The  commis- 
sion which  the  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  govern- 
ments shall  name  without  delay,  to  proceed  to  the 
exact  regulation  of  the  limits,  shall  be  particular- 
ly chaiged  with  the  execution  of  this  proviaion. 
His  Prussian  miyestv  renounces  in  perpetuity,  for 
himself,  his  descendants,  and  successors,  the  pro- 
vinces and  territories  mentioned  in  the  present 
article,  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  have  any 
relation  to  them. 

Art.  XXVIIL— His  majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  renounces  in  perpetuity,  for 
himself,  his  descendants,  and  successors, 
all  right  and  claim  whatever,  that  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  quality  of  Sovereign  of  Eichs- 
feld,  might  aidvance  to  the  chapter  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  borough  of  Norton,  or  to  its 
dependencies,  situated  in  the  Hanoverian 
territory. 

Art  XXIX.— His  majesty  the  King  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Kinff  of  Hanover,  cedes  to  his 
majesty  the  J&ns  of  Prussia,  to  he  possess- 
ed by  him  and  his  successors,  in  lull  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty  :— 

1 .  That  iiart  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with  the  villages 
of  Luneburg  situated  on  the  same  bank.  The 
part  of  the  duchy  upon  the  left  bank  remains  to 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  states  of  that 
part  of  the  duchy  which  passes  under  the  Prus- 
sian government,  shall  preserve  their  rights  and 
privileges;  especially  those  founded  upon  the 
provincial  recess  of  Uie  15th  of  September,  1702, 
and  confirmed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  now 
reigning,  under  date  of  June  81st,  1765. 

2.  The  bailiwick  of  Klotze. 

3.  The  bailiwick  of  Elbingerode. 

4.  The  villages  of  Rudegershagen  and  Ganse- 
teich. 

5.  The  bailiwick  of  Reckeberg. 

His  Britannic  migesty.  King  of  Hanover, 
renounces  for  himself,  his  descendants,  and 
ruccessora  for  ever,  the  provinces  and  districts 
specified  in  the  present  article,  and  all  the  rights 
which  have  reference  to  them. 

Art.  XXX.— His  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  nis  Britannic  majesty.  King 
of  Hanover,  animated  with  the  desire  of 
entirely  equalizing  the  advantages  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Ems,  and  of  the  port  of 
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Embden,  and  of  rendering  them  commoo 
to  their  respective  subjects,  have  agreed  o« 
this  head  to  what  follows  : — 

1.  The  Hanoverian  ^vemment  ennges 
cause  to  be  executed,  at  its  expense,  in  the  re 
1815  and  1816,  the  works  which  a 
composed  partly  of  artists,  and  to  be  inunediaiely 
appointed  by  Prussia  and  Hanover,  shall  deen 
necessary  to  render  navigable  that  part  of  the 
river  Ems  which  extends  from  the  Prussiui  fioo- 
tier  to  its  mouth,  and  to  keep  it»  after  the  execo- 
tion  of  such  works,  always  in  the  same  slate  ia 
which  those  works  shall  have  placed  it,  Ibr  the 
benefit  of  navigation. 

2.  The  Prussian  subiectB  shall  be  allowed  r 
import  and  export,  by  the  port  of  £mbden,  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  productions  and  ^ooda,  wh^ 
ther  natural  or  artificial,  and  to  keep  in  the  town 
of  Embden,  warehouses  wherein  to  pLaoe  the  said 
goods  for  tvfc-o  years,  dating  from  their  arrival  m 
the  towns,  without  their  being  aubfect  lo  any 
other  Inspection  than  that  to  which  thoae  of  the 
Hanovenan  subjects  are  liable. 

3.  The  Prussian  vessels,  and  merchants  of  the 
same  nation,  shall  not  pay  for  navigatioo,  for  ex- 
portation, or  importation  of  merdwndiae.  or  lor 
warehousing,  any  other  tolls  or  dotiea  than  those 
charged  upon  the  Hanoverian  subjects.  Hmso  toUi 
and  duties  shall  be  regulated  by  agreement  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  no  alteration  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  tariff  hereafter,  but  by  mu- 
tual consent  The  privileges  and  Ubertiea  just  spe> 
cified  extend  equally  to  those  Hanoverian  soIk 
jects  who  navigate  that  pert  of  the  river  Ebh 
which  remains  to  the  Kinir  of  Pmasia. 

4.  Prussian  sulnects  ihall  not  be  compellable  to 
employ  the  merchants  of  Embden  for  the  trade 
they  carry  on  with  that  port;  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  oommoditiea  either  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  to  foreigneiB,  with> 
out  paying  any  other  duties  than  those  lo  which 
the  Hanoverian  subjects  are  subjected,  and  which 
cannot  be  raised  I      ' 

His  majesty  t 
engages  to  grant  to  Hanoverian  suhjecta,  i 
navigation  of  the  canal  of  Stecknitz.  so  as  not  to 
exact  from  them  anv  otherduties  than  thoae  which 
shall  be  paid  by  tne  inhabitants  of  the  dochy 
of  Lauenburg.  His  Prussian  majeely  engages. 
besides,  to  ensure  these  advantagea  to  Hanove- 
rian subjects,  should  he  hereafter  cede  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  to  another  sovereign. 

Art.  XXXI. — His  majesty  the  Kioe  of 
Prussia,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Kin^  of  Hanover,  mutually  agree 
to  three  military  roads  through  their  re- 
spective dominions  :— 

Ist  One  from  Halberstadt,  through  the  conntiy 
of  Hildesheim.  to  Minden. 

2d.  A  second  from  the  Old  March,  through  Gi- 
horn  and  Neustadt,  to  Minden. 

3d.  A  third  from  Osnabruck,  through  Ippenbu- 
ren  and  Rheina,  to  Bentheim. 

The  two  fint  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  the  third 
in  favour  of  Hanover. 

The  two  ^vemmento  shall  appoint,  widiout  de- 
lay, a  commission  to  prepare,  by  oommon  consent 
the  necessaiy  regulations  for  the  establishnientof 
the  said  roads. 

Art.  XXXII ^The  bailiwick  of  Meppcn, 

belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Arpmbersr.  as 
well  as  the  part  of  Rheina  Wolbeck  be- 


in  suDfecoi  are  suojeciea.  ana  wtucn 
led  but  by  mutual  consent, 
r  the  King  of  Prussia,  ou  his  pait 
int  to  Hanoverian  suhjecta,  the  tree 
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lonjring  to  the  Duke  of  Looz-Corewaren, 
which  at  this  moment  are  ))royi8ionally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hanoverian  grovernment, 
shall  be  placed  in  such  relations  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  as  the  federative 
eonstitution  of  Germany  shall  regulate  for 
the  mediatised  tenitories. 

The  Pnuaian  and  Hanoverian  govenunenti 
having  neverthelem  reserved  to  theouelvea  to 
acree  hereafter,  if  neoesaaiy,  to  the  fixing  of  an- 
oUier  line  of  frontier  with  regard  to  the  country 
belonging  to  the  Dake  of  LiMXtConwaren ;  the 
■aid  governments  shall  char|^e  the  commission 
they  may  name  fiv  fixing  the  limiti  of  the  part  of 
the  county  of  Lingen  (^ed  to  Hanover,  to  de- 
liberate thereupon,  and  to  acyust  definitively  the 
frontiers  of  that  pert  of  the  county  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Loos^^nwaren,  which,  as  aforssaid, 
ia  to  be  posseeMd  by  the  Hanoverian  government 

The  relations  between  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment and  the  county  of  Bentheim  shall  remain  as 
regulated  by  the  traaties  of  mortgage  existing  be- 
tween his  Britannic  mtgestv  aira  the  Count  of 
Bentheim :  and  when  the  rights  derived  from  this 
treaty  shall  have  expired,  the  relations  of  the 
county  of  Bentheim  towards  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  shall  be  such  as  the  federative  constitu- 
tion of  Germany  shall  regulate  for  the  mediatised 
territories. 

Art.  XXXIIL^His  Britannic  majesty, 
King  of  Hanover,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  Prussian  majesty  to  procure 
a  suitable  arrondissement  of  territory  for 
his  serene  highness  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, promises  to  cede  to  bim  a  district 
containing  ajpopulati on  of  5000  inhabitants. 

Art.  XaaIV. — His  serene  highness 
the  Duke  of  Holstein-Oldenburg  shall  aa- 
Bume  the  title  of  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg. 

Art.  XXXV. — ^Their  serene  highnesses 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  shall  assume  the 
titles  of  Grand-dukes  of  Mecklenburg- 
Sehwerin  and  Strelitz. 

Art.  XXXVI His  highness  the  Duke 

of  Saxe- Weimar  shall  assume  the  title  of 
Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

Art.  XXXVII.— His  majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  shall  cede  from  the  mass  of  his 
states,  as  they  have  been  fixed  and  recog- 
nised by  the  present  treaty  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Wei  mar, 
districts  containing  a  population  of  50,000 
inhabitants,  contiguous  to,  or  bordering 
upon,  the  principality  of  Weimar.  His 
Prussian  majesty  engages  also  to  cede  to 
his  royal  highness  out  of  that  part  of  the 
principality  of  Fulda  which  has  oeen  j^iven 
up  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  same  stipula- 
tions, districts  containing  a  population  of 
27,000  inhabitants.  His  royad  highness 
the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  shall  possess 
the  above  districts  in  full  property  and 
sovereignty,  and  shall  unite  them  in  per- 
petuity to  his  present  states. 

Art.  XXXVIII.— The  districts  and  ter- 
ritories which  are  to  be  ceded  to  his  royal 


highness  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
in  virtue  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be 
determined  by  a  particular  convention; 
and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  en- 
gages to  conclude  this  convention,  and  to 
cause  the  above  districts  and  tenitories  to 
be  given  up  to  his  royal  highness,  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Vienna,  June  1st,  1815,  between  his 
Prussian  maiesty  and  his  royal  highness 
the  grand-duke. 

Art.  XXXIX.»-His  majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  however,  cedes  immediately, 
and  promises  to  give  up  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, in  the  space  of  a  tortnight,  reckoning 
from  the  signature  of  the  above-mentionea 
treaty,  the  following  districts  and  territo- 
ries; viz: — 

The  lordship  of  Blankenbayn,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  badiwick  of  Wandexsleben,  belon^c 
to  Unter-Gleichen.  which  is  not  to  be  comprised 
in  this  cession. 

The  lower  lordship  of  Kranichfeld,  the  com* 
niandaries  of  the  Teutonic  order  Zwaetzen,  Le- 
beeten,  and  liebstedt,  with  their  demesnial  reve- 
nues, which,  constituting  a  part  of  the  bailiwick 
of  Eckartsberga,  are  enclosed  in  the  territory  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  as  well  as  all  the  other  territories 
enclosed  within  the  principality  of  Weimar,  and 
belonging  to  the  said  hailiwick;  the  bailiwick  of 
Tautenburg*  with  the  exception  of  Droizen,  Gor- 
srhen,  Wetbalun^,  Wetterscbeid,  and  MoUschuta, 
which  shall  remam  to  Prussia. 

The  village  of  Remvsla.  as  well  as  the  villaaea 
of  Klein-Brembach  and  fierlstedt,  enclosed  within 
the  principality  of  Weimar,  and  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Emirth. 

The  property  of  the  villa|||[es  of  Biachofliiroda, 
and  Probstcizella,  enclosed  within  the  territory  of 
Elisenach ;  the  sovereignty  of  which  already  be- 
lonn  to  his  rojral  highness  the  grand-duke. 

The  population  of  these  different  districts  is  nn- 
deritood  to  form  part  of  that  of  50,000  souls,  se- 
cured to  his  royal  highness  the  Grand-duke  of 
Saze-Weimar,  t^  artid 
be  deducted  from  it. 
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thirty-seventh,  and  shall 


Art.  XL.— The  department  of  Fulda, 
together  with  the  territories  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ancient  noblesse,  comprised,  at 
this  moment,  under  the  provisional  admi- 
nistration of  this  department,  viz:  Mans- 
bach,  Buchenau,  Vverda,  Lensfield,  ex- 
cepting, however,  the  following  bailiwicks 
and  territories,  viz :  the  bailiwicks  of  Ham- 
melburg,  with  Thulby  and  Saleck,  Bruo- 
kenau,  with  Motten,  Saalmunster,  with 
Urzel  and  Sonnerz ;  also  the  part  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Biberstein,  which  contains 
the  villages  of  Batten,  Brand,  Dietges, 
Findlos,  Liebharts,  Melperz,  Oper-Bern- 
harst,  Saifferts,  and  Thaiden,  as  well  as 
the  domain  of  Holzkirchen,  enclosed  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Wurzburg,  is  ceded  to 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he 
shall  be  put  in  possession  of  it  within 
three  weeics  from  and  after  the  15th  of 
June  of  this  year. 
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His  Prtinian  majesty  engages  to  take  upon  him* 
lelf,  in  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  territory  which 
he  obtains  by  the  present  article,  his  share  of  the 
dbligations  which  all  the  new  pussesson  of  the 
heretofore  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort  will  have  to 
fulfil,  and  to  transfer  such  engagements  to  the 
princes  with  whom  his  majesty  may  hereafter 
make  exchangee  or  ceasions  of  these  districts  and 
lerritoriee  of  the  department  of  Fulda. 

Art.  XLI. — ^The  domains  of  the  princi- 
pality ofPulda,  and  the  country  of  Hanau, 
naving  been  sold  to  purchasers,  who  have 
not  as  jet  made  food  all  their  instalments,  a 
commission  shall  be  named  by  the  princes 
to  whom  the  said  domains  are  transferred, 
to  regulate,  in  a  uniform  manner,  whatever 
has  any  reference  to  this  transaction,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  said  domains.  This  commission 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Frankfort,  December  3d,  1813, 
between  the  allied  powers  and  his  royal 
highness  the  Elector  of  Hesse;  and  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  case  the 
sale  of  these  domains  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  binding,  the  purchasers  shall 
receive  back  the  sums  already  discharged, 
and  thev  shal]  not  be  obliged  to  quit  be- 
fore such  restitution  shall  have  had  its  full 
and  entire  effect. 

Art  XLII. — ^The  town  and  territory  of 
Wetzlar  passes,  in  all  property  and  sove- 
reignty,  to  his  majesty  the  Kiug  of  Prussia. 

Art.  XLUL— The  following  mediatised 
districts^  viz:  the  possession  which  the 
Princess  of  Salm  Salm,  and  Salm  Kyrbourg, 
the  counts  called  the  Rheinmund-Wildgra- 
fen,  and  the  Duke  of  Croy,  obtained  by  the 
principal  rescript  of  the  extraordinary  depu- 
tation of  the  empire,  of  the  S5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1803,  in  the  old  circle  of  West- 
phalia, as  well  as  the  lordships  of  Anholt 
and  Gehmen,  the  possessions  of  the  Duke 
of  Looz-Corswaren,  which  are  in  the  same 
situation,  (in  so  far  as  they  are  not  placed 
under  the  Hanoverian  government,)  the 
county  of  Steinfurt,  belonging  to  the 
Count  of  Bentheim-Bentheim,  the  county 
of  RecklingshauseD,  beIongin|r  to  the  Duke 
of  Aremberg,  the  lordships  of  Rheda,  Gu- 
tersloh,  and  Grooau,  belonging  to  the  Count 
of  Benthiem-Tecklenberg,  the  county  of 
Rittberg,  belonging  to  ihe  Prince  of  Kau- 
nitz,  the  lordships  of  Neustadt  and  Gim- 
born,  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Walmoden, 
and  the  lordship  of  Homburg,  belonging 
to  the  princes  or  Saxe-Wingenstein-Berle- 
burg,  snail  be  placed  in  such  relations  with 
the  Prussian  monarchy  as  the  federative 
constitution  of  Germany  shall  regulate  for 
the  mediatised  territories. 

The  possessions  of  the  ancient  and  immediate 
nobility  within  the  Prussian  territory,  and  particu- 
larly the  lordship  of  Wildenbeiig,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Berg,  and  the  barony  of  Schauen,  in 


the  principality  of  Halbentodt,  shall  bakmg  id 
the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Art.  XLIV. — His  majesty  the  King  of 
Bavaria  shall  possess,  for  himself,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  in  full  property  and 
sovereignty,  the  grand-duchy  or  Wartx- 
burg,  as  it  was  held  by  his  imperial  high- 
ness the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Anttria, 
and  the  principality  of  Aachaffenbuig,  such 
as  it  constituted  part  of  the  grandndachT 
of  Frankfort,  unaer  the  denomination  of 
department  of  Aschaffeabur^^. 

Art.  XLV^With  respect  to  the  ngfala 
and  prerogatives,  and  the  maintenaDce  of 
the  Prince  Primate  as  an  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical prince,  it  is  determined; 

l8t.  That  he  shall  be  treated  in  a  maimer  ana- 
logous to  the  artidea  of  the  rescript,  which,  in 
1803,  regulated  the  situation  of  the  secalarised 
princes,  and  to  the  practice  observed  with  rqfard 
to  them. 

Sdly.  He  shall  receive  ftr  this  purpoae,  dated 
from  June  1st,  1814,  the  sum  of  100,000  florins,  by 
payments  of  three  months,  in  good  specie,  at  the 
rate  of  24  florins  to  the  mark,  as  an  annuity. 

This  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  the  sovereicni 
under  whose  govemmenti  the  provinces  or  die* 
nrieta  of  the  grand-duohy  of  f^anklbit  paas, 
proportion  to  the  part  which  each  of  them  all 


3dly.  The  advances  made  by  the  Prince  Pri- 
mate,  from  his  private  purae,  to  the  general  cheat 
of  the  principality  of  Fulda,  such  aa  they  have 
been  liquidated  and  proved,  ahall  be  refunded  lo 
him,  his  heirs,  and  eiecutoia. 

This  expenditure  shall  be  defr^red  in  propor 
tions  by  the  sovereigns  who  shaU  pnsaaw  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts  oompoaing  tlie  principality  of 
Fulda. 

4thly.  The  furniture  and  other  olgecis  which 
may  be  proved  to  belonc  to  the  private  property 
of  the  Prince  Pnmate,  shall  be  restored  to  him. 

5thly.  The  officers  of  the  grand^uchy  of 
Frankfort,  as  well  civil  and  ecelesiaBtical  as  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic,  shall  be  treated  canibnnibiy 
to  the  principles  of  the  lifky-ninih  article  of  the 
wntocol  of  the  empire,  dated  the  25th  of  Febmaiy, 
1603.  and  from  the  Ist  of  June  the  penaions  shall 
be  proportionably  paid  bv  the  sovereigns  who 
enter  on  the  possession  of  the  states  which  fomed 
the  said  grand-duch^  since  the  1st  of  June.  1814. 

6thly.  A  commission  shall  be  established  widh 
out  delay,  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the 
said  sovereigns,  to  regulate  whatever  relaiss  re 
ihe  execution  of  the  dispositioos  comprised  to 
this  article. 

7tbly.  It  is  understood,  that  in  Tirtoe  of  this 
arrangement,  any  claim  that  mi^t  be  advanced 
against  the  Prince  Primate,  in  his  character  ef 
Grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  shall  be  annulled,  and 
that  he  shall  not  be  molested  on  account  of  any 
reclamation  of  this  nature. 

Art.  XLVL— The  city  of  Frankfort,  wiili 
its  territory,  such  as  it  was  in  1803,  is  de- 
clared free,  and  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  Leaane.  Its  institutions  shall 
be  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  periVct 
equality  of  rights  for  the  different  se«*t8  of 
the  Christian  religion.  This  eoualily  of 
rights  shall  extend  to  all  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  shall  be  observed  in  all  matters 
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of  goremment  and  administration.  The 
disputes  which  may  arise,  whether  in  re- 
^rd  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  in  regard  to  its  maintenance,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Germanic  diet,  and  can 
be  decided  only  by  the  same. 

Art.  XLYII.-- -His  royal  highness  the 
Grand-duke  of  Hesse,  in  exchange  for  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  ceded  to  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  obtains  a  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  ancient 
department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  comprising 
a  population  of  140,000  inhabitants.  His 
royal  highness  shall  oossess  this  territoir 
in  full  sovereignty  ana  property.  He  shall 
likewise  obtain  the  property  of  that  part  of 
the  salt  mines  of  Kreuznach  "which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nahe,  but  the 
aoveieiffnty  of  them  shall  remain  to  Prnssia. 

Art  XLVin.— The  landgrave  of  Hom- 
burg  is  reinstated  in  his  possessions, 
revenues,  rights,  and  political  relations, 
of  which  he  was  deprived  in  consequence 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Art.  XLIX. — ^In  the  ci-devant  depart- 
ment of  the  Saare,  on  the  frontiers  or  the 
states  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
there  is  reserved  a  district,  containing  a 
pot>ulation  of  69,000  souls,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  following  manner :  the  Dukc  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  and  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burff,  shall  obtain  each  a  territory,  com- 
prisW  20,000  inhabitants ;  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburff-Strelitz,  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Homburg,  each  a  territory  compri- 
sing 10,000  inhabitants;  and  the  Count  of 
Peppenheim  a  territory  comprising  9000 
inhabitants.  The  territory  of  the  Count  of 
Peppenheim  shall  be  under  the  sovereignty 
of  nis  Prussian  majesty. 

Art.  L. — ^The  acauisitions  assigned  by 
the  preceding  articles  to  the  Dukes  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg- 
Streliti,  and  3ie  landgrave  of  Hesse-Hom- 
bnrg,  not  bein^  contiguous  to  their  respec- 
tive states,  their  majesties  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prus- 
sia, promise  to  employ  their  good  offices, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  war,  or  as  soon 
as  circumstances  snail  permit,  in  order  to 
procure  for  the  said  princes,  either  by  ex- 
changes or  any  other  arrangements,  the 
advantages  that  they  are  disposed  to  en- 
sure to  Uiem  ;  and  that  the  aoministration 
of  the  said  districts  may  be  rendered  less 
complicated,  it  is  agreed  that  the^  shall 
be  provisionally  under  the  Prussian  ad- 
ministration for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
proprietors. 

An.  LI. — All  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions, as  well  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  old  departments  of  the  Sarre 
and  Mont  Tonnerre,  as  in  the  former  de- 
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partments  of  Fulda  and  Frankfort,  or  en- 
closed in  the  adjacent  countries,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
and  not  disposed  of  by  other  articles  of 
the  present  treaty,  shall  pass  in  full  sove- 
reignty and  property,  under  the  government 
of  his  maiesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Art.  LII. — ^The  principality  of  Isenburg 
is  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  his  im- 
perial and  royal  apostolic  maiesty,  and 
shall  belong  to  him,  under  such  limitations 
as  the  federative  constitution  of  Germany 
shall  regulate  for  the  mediatised  states. 

Art.  Lni.»-The  sovereign  princes  and 
free  towns  of  Germany,  under  which  de- 
nomination, for  the  present  purpose,  are 
comprehended  their  majesties  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  of 
Denmark,  and  of  the  Netherlands:  that 
is  to  say,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  tor  all  their  possessions 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  German 
empire,  the  liing  of  Denmark  for  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  and  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  grand-duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg, established  among  themselves  a 
perpetual  confederation,  wnich  shall  be 
called  *'  the  Germanic  Confederation.*' 

Art.  Liy.»The  object  of  this  confede- 
ration is  the  maintenance  of  the  extemsl 
and  internal  safety  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the 
confederated  states. 

Art.  LV. — ^The  members  of  the  con- 
federation, as  such,  are  equal  with  regard 
to  their  rights ;  and  they  sll  equally  en- 
ga^  to  maintain  the  act  which  constitutes 
their  union. 

Art.  LVI — ^The  affairs  of  the  confede- 
ration shall  be  confided  to  a  federative 
diet,  in  which  all  the  members  shall  vote 
by  their  plenipotentiaries,  either  individn- 
ally  or  collectively,  in  the  following  man^ 
oer,  without  prejudice  to  their  rank :— 

1.  Aoitria OnevoCe 

2.  Pruana  ...., One 

3.  Bavaria One 

4.  Saxony  One 

5.  Hanover One 

6.  Wurtembarg One 

7.  Baden One 

a  ElectonlHofA* One 

ft  Orand-dochy  of  Bene   One 

10.  Denmark,  for  Holatein One 

11.  The  Netheriandt,  for  Loiemboorg  One  «— 
18.  Grand-docal  and  Dacal  HooMt  of 

Saxony One  — 

13.  Brum  wick  and  NsMsu One 

14.  Mecklenhutg-Schwerin  and  Strslits  One  — — 
Id.  HolrteinOldenbnif,   Anhalt,   and 

Schwartienbora One— — 

16.  Hohenaollem,  Lichlenttetn,  Renm. 

Schaanbarg-Lippe,  Lippe,  and 
Waldeck  One 

17.  Hie  free  towns  of  LobeCtFrukfort, 

Bmneo, and  Hambaif One—- 
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Art.  LVn. — Austria  shall  preside  at 
the  federative  diet.  Each  state  of  the 
confeder^on  has  the  right  of  making  pro- 
positions, and  the  presidinff  state  shall 
oringr  them  under  deliberation  within  a 
definite  time. 

Art.  LVin. — Whenever  fundamental 
laws  are  to  be  enacted,  changes  made  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation, 
measures  adopted  relative  to  the  federative 
act  itself,  and  organic  institutions  or  other 
arran^ments  made  for  the  common  interest, 
the  diet  shall  form  itself  into  a  general  as- 
sembly, and  in  that  case,  the  distribution 
of  votes  shall  be  as  follows,  calculated 
according  to  the*  respective  extent  of  the 
individual  votes : 

Austria  ihall  have 4  votes 

Prussia 4  ~ 

Saxony 4  — 

Bavana 4- 

Hanover  4  — 

Wurtemburg   , ;  4 

Baden   3  — 

Electoral  Hesse  3  — 

Grand-duchy  of  Hesse  3  — 

Holstein 3  — 

LfUxenibourg 3  — 

Brunswick 2  — 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  2  — — 

Nassau 2  — 

Saxe-Weimar  1  — 

Saxe-Gotha  1  — 

fiaxe^obourg 1  — 

Saxe-Meinungen  1  — 

Saxe-Hildburffhaiiaen 1  — 

Mecklenburg^Strelitx 1  

Holstein-Oldenburg 1  

Anhalt-Dessau  1 

Anhalt-Bemburg I  — :— 

Anhalt-Kothen 1  

Schwartzburg-Sondenhausen  1 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt I  

Hohenzollem-Hechingen 1  

lichCeDstein 1  

Hohenxotlem-Sigmaringen   1  

Waldeck  1  

Reosi.  (Elder  Branch)  1  

Reuss«  (Younger  Branch) 1  

Schanmburg-Lippe  1 

Tlie  free  town  of  Lubec 1  

Frankfort 1  

Bremen   1 

Hamburg 1  

Total  69  votes. 

The  diet,  in  deUberating  on  the  organic  laws 
of  the  confederation,  shall  consider  whether  any 
collective  votes  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  ancieiit 
mediatised  states  en  the  empire. 

Art.  LIX. — ^The  question,  whether  a 
subject  is  to  be  discussed  by  the  general 
assembly,  conformably  to  the  principles 
above  established,  shall  be  decided  in  the 
ordinary  assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
The  same  assembly  shall  prepare  the  drafts 
of  resolutions  which  are  to  be  proposed  to  ' 
he  general  assembly,  and  shall  furnish 
the  latter  with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, either  for  adopting  or  rejecting  them. 


The  plurality  of  votes  snail  regulate  the  ded- 
sions,  both  in  the  ordinary  and  general  assefDblicSr 
with  this  diflerence,  however,  that,  in  the  ordinarr 
assembly,  an  absolute  nuyority  shall  be  deciMQ 
sufficient,  while,  in  the  other,  two>thirda  of  the 
votes  shall  be  necessary  to  fbnn  the  majority. 

When  the  votes  are  even  in  the  oidinaiy  asaeoi* 
bl  v,  the  president  shall  have  the  casting  vote ;  but 

hen  the  assembly  is  to  deliberate  on  the  i 


the  assembly  is  to  deliberate  on  i 
nnce  or  change  or  any  of  the  fundamental  laws, 


)aece|)t> 


upon  organic  institutions,  upon  individual  rigfata, 
or  upon  afiairs  of  religion,  the  plurality  of  voles 
shall  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  either  in  tiie  ordi- 
nary or  in  the  general  assembly.  ^ 

The  diet  is  permanent:  it  may.  however,  when 
the  subjects  submitted  to  its  deliberationi  are  dis- 
posed of,  adioum  to  a  fixed  period,  which  i  ~ 
■  four  I 


not  exceed  four  months. 
All  ulterior  arrangementi  relative  to  the 


ponementor  the  despatch  of  uigent  t 

may  arise  during  the  recess,  Aall  be  reserved  ftr 


e  pos^ 
whkh 


the  diet,  which  will  consider  them  when 
in  preparing  the  organic  laws. 

Art.  LX. — With  respect  to  the  order  in 
which  the  members  ot  the  confederation 
shall  vote,  if  is  agreed,  that  while  the  diet 
shall  be  occupied  in  framing  organic  laws, 
there  shall  be  no  fixed  regulation;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  order  observed  oo 
such  an  occasion,  it  shall  neither  prejudice 
any  of  the  members,  nor  establim  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  future.  After  framing  the 
organic  laws,  the  diet  will  deliberate  upon 
the  manner  of  arranging  this  matter  by  a 
permanent  regulation,  for  which  purpose  it 
will  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  those 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  imcient 
diet,  and  more  particularly  according  to 
the  recess  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire 
in  1803.  The  order  to  be  adopted  shall  in 
no  way  afifect  the  rank  and  precedence  of 
the  members  of  the  confederation,  except 
in  as  far  as  they  concern  tiie  diet. 

Art  LXI. — ^The  diet  shall  assemble  at 
Francfort  on  the  Maine.  Its  first  meeting 
is  fixed  for  the  first  of  September,  1815. 

Art.  LXIL— The  first  object  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  diet  after  its  opening,  shall 
be  the  framing  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  confederation,  and  of  its  organic  in- 
stitutions, with  respect  to  its  exterior, 
military,  and  interior  relations. 

Art.  LXIII — ^The  states  of  the  con- 
federation engage  to  defend  not  only  the 
whole  of  Germany,  but  each  individual 
state  of  the  union,  in  case  it  sbqpld  be 
attacked,  and  they  mutually  guarantee  to 
each  other  such  of  their  possessions  as  are 
comprised  in  this  union. 

When  war  shall  be  declared  by  the  oonfederap 
tion,  no  member  can  open  a  separate  negociatiao 
with  the  enemy,  nor  make  peace,  nor  ooncliide 
an  armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
members. 

The  confederated  states  en^iage,  in  the  same 
manner,  not  to  makb  war  against  each  other,  on 
any  pretext,  nor  to  puraue  their  differences  by  ibrre 
of  arms,  but  to  submit  them  to  the  diet,  which  will 
attempt  a  mediatkm  by  means  of  a 
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If  this  ihoiild  not  raooeed,  and  a  judicLU  wntence 
becomes  nenoMtry,  ivooutm  ■hall  ba  had  to  a 
well  organised  Austru^al  ooort,  (AMMrtgal  intlant,) 
to  the  decjiion  of  which  the  oontendiiig  parties 
are  lo  submit  without  appeal. 

Alt  LXIV. — ^The  articles  comprised 
under  the  title  of  Particular  JbrranetmenU^ 
in  the  act  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
as  annexed  to  the  present  jreneral  treaty, 
both  in  orie:inal  and  in  a  French  transla- 
tion, shall  nave  the  same  force  and  validity 
as  if  they  were  textually  inserted  herein. 

Art.  LXV ^The  ancient  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands  and  the  late 
Belffic  Provinces,  both  within  tlie  limits 
fixea  by  the  foUowingr  article,  shall  form, 
together  with  the  countries  and  territories 
designated  in  the  same  article,  under  the 
soTereighty  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange  Nassau,  sovereign  Prince  of 
the  United  Provinces,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  hereditary  in  order  of  sncces- 
sioD  already^  established  by  the  act  of  the 
constitution  of  the  said  United  Provinces. 
The  title  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal  dig- 
ninr  are  recognised  by  all  the  powen  in  the  house 
of  Orange  Nsssau. 

Art.  LXVI. — The  line  comprising  the 
territories  which  compose  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  is  determined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

It  leaves  the  sea,  and  extends  along  the  frontiers 
of  France  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  as  recti- 
fied and  fixed  by  article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  the  30th  of  May,  1814.  to  the  Mouse ;  thence, 
along  the  same  frontiers  to  the  old  limits  of  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  From  this  point,  it  follows 
the  direction  of  the  limits  between  that  duchy 
and  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Liege,  till  it  meets 
(to  the  south  of  Deiffblt)  the  western  limiti  of  that 
canton,  and  that  of  Malmedy.  to  the  point  where 
the  latter  reaches  the  limits,  between  the  old  de- 

Sirtnienti  of  the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer ;  it  then 
llows  theae  limin,  to  where  they  touch  those  of 
the  former  French  canton  of  Eupen.  in  the  duchy 
of  Limberg,  and  (bllowine  the  western  limit  of  th^t 
canton,  in  a  northerly  direction,  leaving  to  the 
light  a  small  part  to  the  former  French  canton  of 
Aubel,  joins  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three  old 
departments  of  the  Ourthe,  the  Lower  Meuse, 
and  the  Roer ;  parting  again  from  this  point,  this 
line  follows  that  which  cuvides  the  two  latter  de- 
partments, until  it  reaches  the  Worm,  (a  river  fall- 
u^  into  the  Roer,)  and  goes  along  this  river  to  the 
point  where  it  again  reaches  the  limit  of  these 
two  departments,  punues  this  limit  to  the  south 
of  Hillensberg,  (the  old  department  of  the  Roer,) 
whence  it  reascends  to  the  north,  and  leaving 
Hillensberg,  to  the  right,  and  dividing  the  canton 
of  Sittard  info  two  nearly  equal  pans,  so  that  Sit- 
lard  and  Susteren  remain  on  the  left,  it  reaches 
the  old  Dutch  territory ;  whence,  leaving  this  te^ 
ntory  to  the  left,  it  goes  on  following  its  eastern 

I  frontier  to  the  point  where  it  touches  the  old  Aus- 

trian principality  of  Gueldres,  on  the  side  of  Rure- 

I  monde.  and  directinff  itself  towards  the  most 

'    eastern  point  of  the  Dutch  territory,  to  the  north 

I  of  Swalroen,  continues  to  enclose  this  territory. 

Lastly,  setting  out  from  the  most  eastern  point. 

I  it  joins  that  part  of  the  Dutch  territory  in  which 

Venloo  is  situated :  that  town  and  its  terrilofy 


beinff  included  within  it  Thence,  to  the  old 
Dutch  frontier  near  Mook,  situated  above  Genap, 
the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Meuw,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  richt  bank,  that  all  the  places 
within  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards  {HheniandtKkB 
Ruthen)  from  it  shall  belong,  with  their  territories, 
to  the  kinsdom  of  the  Neuierlands ;  it  being  un- 
derstoodi  however,  as  to  the  reciprocity  of  this 
princi|;rfe,  that  the  Prussian  territory  shall  not  at 
any  point  touch  the  Mouse,  or  approach  it  within 
the  distance  of  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards. 

From  the  point  whero  the  line  just  described 
reaches  the  ancient  Dutch  frontier,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  this  frontier  shall  remain  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1796,  between  Cleves,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  This  Une  shall  be  examined 
by  a  commiMion,  which  the  governments  of  Phia- 
sm  and  the  Netherlands  shallname  without  delay, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  limits,  as  well  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  of  the  giand-duchy  of  Lux- 
embour||,  specified  in  article  sixty-eight ;  and  this 
commiMion,  aided  by  professional  peraons,  shall 
rogulate  eveiy  thing  concerning  the  hydrotechnt- 
cfll  construcuons,  and  other  similar  points,  in  the 
most  equitable  manner,  and  the  most  conformable 
to  the  mutual  interest  of  the  Prussian  states,  and 
of  those  of  the  Netherlands.  This  same  arrange- 
ment refen  to  the  fixing  of  limits  in  the  districts 
of  Kyfwaerd,  Lobith,  and  in  the  whole  territory 
as  far  as  Kekerdom. 

The  endavei  of  Huissen,  Malburg,  Lymeia, 
with  the  town  of  Sevenaer,  and  lordship  ofWeel, 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  end  his  Prussian  miuesty  renounces  them 
in  perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  oeirs,  and  succea* 

SOIB. 

Art.   LXVII ^That   part  of  the    old 

dachy  of  Luxembourg  which  is  comprised 
in  the  limits  specified  in  the  following 
article,  is  likewise  ceded  to  the  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  United  Provinces,  now  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  possessed  in  per- 
petuity by  him  and  his  successors,  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty.  The  Sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands  shall  add  to  his  titfes 
that  of  Grand-duke  of  Luxembourg,  his 
majesty  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  making  such  family  arrangement  be- 
tween the  princes  his  sons,  relative  to  the 
succession  to  the  grand-duchy,  as  he  shall 
think  conformable  to  the  interests  of  his 
monarchy  and  to  his  paternal  inten- 
tions. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg,  serving  as  a 
compensation  for  the  principalities  of  Nassau,  Dil- 
lenbourg,  Siegen,  Hadamar.and  Diets,  shall  fonn 
one  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  confederation : 
and  the  prince.  King  of  the  Netheilands,  shall 
enter  into  the  system  of  this  confederation,  as 
Grand-duke  of  Luxembourg,  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives and  privileges  ei^oyM  by  the  other  German 
princes. 

The  town  of  Luxembourg,  m  a  military  point 
of  view,  shall  be  consulered  as  a  fortress  of  the 
confederation:  the  grand-duke  shall,  however, 
retain  the  right  of  appointing  the  governor  and 
mllitaiy  commandant  of  this  fortren.  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
confederation,  and  under  such  other  conditions  as 
it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  establish,  in  con- 
fbrmity  with  me  future  constitution  of  the  said 
oooladon 
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Art.  LXVIII — ^llie  grand-duchy  of 
Lazemboure  shall  consist  of  all  the  terri- 
tory sitimtea  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  it  has  been  desi^ated  by 
article  sixty-six,  France,  the  Moselle,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sure,  the  course 
of  the  Sure,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Our, 
and  the  course  of  this  last  river,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  former  French  canton  of 
St.  Vith,  which  shall  not  belong  to  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

Art.  LXiX.**His  majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  Grand-duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, shall  possess  in  perpetuity  for  him- 
self and  hb  successors,  the  full  and  entire 
sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Bouillon,  which  is  not  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and  which  therefore, 
shall  be  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg. 

Dnputet  having  ariwn  with  reipect  to  the  aaid 
dochy  of  Bouillon,  the  competitor  who  ■hail  le- 
galljr  establiih  his  right,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
■pecified,  ihall  po—ew,  in  full  property,  the  nid 
part  of  the  duchy,  as  it  was  enioved  by  the  last 
duke,  under  the  sovereignty  of  iiis  majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand-duke  of  Luzem- 
boar|[. 

This  decision  shall  be  made  by  arbitration,  and 
be  without  appeal.  For  this  purpose,  there  shall 
lie  appointed  a  certain  number  or  arbitrators,  oqe 
by  each  of  the  two  competitors,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  three,  by  the  courts  of  Austria.  Prussia, 
and  Sardinia.  They  shall  assemble  at  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  war  and 
other  circumstances  may  admit  of  it,  and  their 
determination  shall  be  made  known  within  six 
months  from  their  first  meeting. 

In  the  interim,  his  nuQesty  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Giand-duke  of  Luxembourg,  shall  hold 
in  trust  the  property  of  the  said  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Bouillon,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  it,  to- 
gether with  the  revenues  of  the  provincial  admi- 
nistration, to  the  competitor  in  whoee  fiivour  the 
arbitraton  shall  decide ;  and  his  said  majesty  shall 
indemnify  him  ibr  the  loss  of  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  bv  means  of  some 

auitable  arraxigement.  Should  the  restitution 
1  to  Prince  Charles  of  Rohan,  this  property, 
when  in  his  possession,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  aubstitation  which  oonsdtutes  his  title 
thereto. 

Art.  LXX. — His  majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  renounces,  in  perpetuity, 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in 
favour  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  sovereign  possessions  which  the  house 
of  Nassau  Orange  held  in  Germany,  name- 
ly, the  principalities  of  Dillenburg,  Dietz, 
Segen,  and  Hadamar,  with  the  lordships 
of  Beilstein,  such  as  those  possessions 
have  been  definitely  arranged  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1814.  His  majesty  also  re- 
nounces the  principal  itjr  of  Fulda,  and  the 
other  districts  and  territories  which  were 
secured  to  him  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
principal  recess  of  the  extraordinary  depu- 


tation of  the  empire  of  the  95th  of  Febiv- 
ary,  1803. 

Art.  LXXI The  riffht  and   order  of 

succession,  established  oetween  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  the 
act  of  1783,  called  Nauaui^eher  Erbiertin^ 
is  confirmed,  and  transferred  from  the  four 
principalities  of  Orange  Nassau,  to  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

Art.  LXaII.— His  majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  uniting  under  his  sove- 
reignty the  countries  designated  in  the 
sixty-sixth  and  sixty-eighth  articles,  entess 
into  all  the  rights,  and  takes  upon  himadf 
all  the  charges  and  all  the  stipulated  eo- 
gagements,  relative  to  the  proTinces  and 
districts  detached  from  France  bv  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  the  30th  <k 
May,  1814. 

Art  LXXIII.— His  majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  recognised  and 
sanctioned,  under  date  of  the  21st  of  July, 
1814,  as  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the  Bel- 

S'c  Provinces  with  the  United  Provinces, 
e  eight  articles  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment annexed  to  the  present  trea^,  the 
said  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  present  instrument. 

Art.  LXXlV ^The  integrity  of  the  nine- 
teen cantons,  as  they  existed  in  a  political 
body,  from  the  signature  of  the  convention 
of  the  29th  of  December,  1813,  is  recog- 
nised as  the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  sys- 
tem. 

Art.  LXXV.— The  Vallais,  the  tenritonr 
of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  are  united  to  Switserland,  and  shall 
form  three  new  cantons.  The  valley  of 
Dappes,  having  formed  part  of  the  canton 
of  Vaud,  is  restored  to  it. 

Art  LXXVL^The  bishopric  of  Basle, 
and  the  city  and  territory  of  Bienae,  shall 
be  united  to  the  Helvetic  confederation,  and 
shall  form  part  of  the  canton  of  Bene. 
The  following  districts,  however,  are  ex- 
cepted from  this  last  arrangement  :— 

1.  A  district  of  about  three  square  leagues  m 
eitent,  including  the  communes  of  AJtacliweiier. 
Schonbuch,  Oberweiler,  Terweiler,  Ettingeo,  Far- 
stenstein,  Plotten,  PfeflinMn,  Aeech,  Brack.  Rein- 
ach,  Ariesheim ;  which  district  shall  be  united  to 
the  canton  of  fiaala. 

2.  A  small  enobne,  situated  near  the  vUkge  of 
Neufchatel  de  lignieres,  which  is  at  preaeat,  with 
respect  to  civil  Jurisdiction,  dependent  upon  the 
cantons  of  Neuichatel.  and  witn  lespecc  to  crini- 
naliurisdietioo,  upon  thatof  the  bishopiteof  &alf. 
shall  belong  in  foil  sovereign^  to  the  prineipeUty 
ofNeofehatel. 

Art  LXXVII.— The  Inhabitanta  of  the 
bishopric  of  Basle  and  those  of  Bienne, 
united  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Basle, 
shall  enjoy,  in  every  respect,  without  any 
distinction  of  religion  (which  shall  be 
maintained  in  its  preaent  state)  the  tame 
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poHtioal  endcml  rights  which  «ie  enjoyed, 
or  may  be  enjoyed,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ancieni  parts  of  the  said  cantons ;  they 
skally  therefore,  be  equally  competent  to 
become  candidates  for  the  places  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  for  all  other  appointments, 
ttccoiding  to  the  constitution  of  the  can- 
tons. Soch  municipal  privileges  as  are 
compatible  with  the  constitution  and  the 
general  regulations  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
shall  be  preserved  to  the  town  of  Bienne, 
mnd  to  the  villages  that  formed  part  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

IliB  isle  of  the  national  domains  shall  be  con* 
firmed,  and  the  feudal  rights  and  tithes  caonot  he 
re-established. 

^Hie  respective  acts  of  the  union  shall  be  fram- 
ed oouformably  to  the  principles  above  declared, 
by  oommisBions,  composed  or  an  equal  number  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  directing  parties  con- 
cerned. Those  from  the  bishopric  of  Basle  shall 
be  choaen  by  the  canton,  flrom  among  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  countrjr.  The  said  acts 
shall  be  guaranteed  bv  the  Swiss  conftderatioiL 
All  points  upon  whicn  the  parties  cannot  agree, 
•hall  be  decided  by  a  court  of  arbitration,  to  be 
nanaed  by  the  diet 

Art  LXXVIIL— The  cession,  made  by 
the  third  attide  of  die  treaty  of  Vienna,  of 
the  14th  of  October,  1809,  of  the  lordship 
of  RazuBS,  enclosed  in  the  country  of  the 
Gvfisons,  havtoff  expired ;  and  his  majesty 
die  Emneror  of  Austria,  being  restored  to 
all  the  rights  attached  to  the  said  posses- 
aiop,  confirms  the  dispositions  which  he 
made  of  it,  by  a  declaration,  dated  the  20th 
of  March,  1815,  in  favour  of  the  canton  of 
the  Orisons. 

Art.  LXXIX.-— In  order  to  ensure  the 
eommeioial  and  military  communications 
of  the  town  6f  Geneva  with  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  and  the  test  of  Switaeriand ;  and 
with  a  view  to  fulfil,  in  that  respect,  the 
IbttTth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Parii,  of  the 
30th  ef  May,  1814,  his  most  Christian 
mtjeaty  oonseBts  so  to  place  the  line  of 
e«0tom-hott8es«'  that  the  road  which  leads 
from  Geneva  into  Switaerland  by  Versoy, 
shall  at  all  times,  be  free,  and  that  neKher 
the  poet  tniveUem,  nor  the  transport  of 
mtircBandisey  shall  be  interrupted  by  any 
axamiaatioB  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
qer  subieoted  to  any  dttty«  It  is  equaUy 
nndecstood,  that  the  passage  of  Swiss 
troops  on  this  road,  shall  not,  in  any  man- 
ner, be  obstructed. 

In  dM  addiiienal  raguktiens  to  be  made  on  this 
milgecti  the  eaeeulioB  of  lbs  tnaliea  relative  to  the 
Isae  oonuMiniaatioB  between  the  town  of  Geneva 


end  the  jurisdiction  of  Peney,  shall  be  assumed  in 
the  manner  most  oonveoient  to  the  iahabitanti  of 
Geneva.  Ifis  most  Christian  majesfjr  also  oonsenis 
fhat  the  gendarmerie  and  militia  orGeneva,  after 
having  eommnmcatod  oo  the  sal^ectwith  the  nea^ 
est  militory  posts  of  the  Frenohgeadanaerie,  shall 
pass  on  the  nigh  road  of  Mejrrin,  to  and  from  the 
aaid  Jurisdiction,  and  the  town  oTGeneva. 
4B 


Art  LXXX.— His  m%|esty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  cedes  that  part  of  Savoy  which  is 
situated  between  the  river  Arve,  the  Rhone, 
the  limits  of  that  part  of  Savov  ceded  to 
France,  and  the  mountain  of  Salive,  as  far 
as  Veiry  inclusive,  together  with  that  nart 
which  ues  between  the  high  road  called 
that  of  the  Simplon,  the  Laie  of  Geneva, 
and  the  present  territory  of  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  from  Veneaas  to  the  point  where 
the  river  of  Hermance  crosses  the  said 
road,  and  thence,  following  the  course  of 
that  river  to  where  it  enters  the  Lake  of 
Geneva^  to  the  east  of  the  village  oi  Her- 
mance (the  whole  of  the  road  of  the  Sim- 
plon continuing  to  be  possessed  by  bis 
majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia)  in  order  that 
these  countries  shall  be  reunited  to  the 
canton  of  Geneva;  with  the  reservatioii, 
however,  of  determining  more  precisely, 
by  commissioners  respectively,  their  limits, 
particularly  of  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  demarcation  above  Veiry  and  on  the 
mountain  of  Saliva ;  his  said  majesty,  re- 
nouncing for  himself  and  his  successors, 
in  perpetuity,  without  exception  or  reser- 
vation, all  righta  of  sovereignty,  or  other 
rights  which  ma^^  belong  to  him  in  the 
places  and  territories  comprised  within  this 
demarcation. 

His  m^leaty  the  King  of  Sardima  also  agtesa, 
that  the  communication  between  the  canton  of 
Geneva  and  the  Vallais,  by  the  road  of  the  Sim- 
pton,  shall  be  established,  hi  the  same  manner  as  it 
has  been  agreed  to  by  France,  between  Geneva 
and  the  canton  of  Vaud,  by  the  route  of  Veiwy. 
A  free  communication  shall  also  be  at  all  thnes 
gfanted  Ibr  the  Genevese  troops,  between  the 
territory  of  Geneva  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Jusijr, 
and  such  facilities  shall  be  allowed  as  may  be 
necessary  for  proceedmg  by  the  lake  to  the  road 
of  the  r     • 


On  the  other  hand,  as  eiemplion  fh»i  all  dutioa 
tted  ibrall  merohandise  and 


ofuanshahallbe 
goods  whicht 


|g  from  the  states  of  his  nuuea- 


tv  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  ft«e  port  of  Genoa, 
shall  trnverse  the  rood  called  the  Smplon  in  tls 
whole  extent  through  the  Vallais  and  die  slate  of 
Geneva.  Thia  exemption  shall,  however,  be  con- 
fined to  the  transit,  and  shall  extend  neither  to  the 
tolb  established  fi>r  the  maintenance  of  the  road, 
nor  to  duties  levied  on  merchandise  or  goods  m- 
tended  to  be  sold  or  consumed  in  the  faitorior. 
The  I 


rsservation  shall  apply  to  the  eommu- 
„  anted  to  the  SwMs  between  the  VaUais 
and  the  canton  of  Geneva;  and  the  diHeient  go- 
vermenlB  shall,  for  this  purpose,  take  such  mea- 
sures as,  by  common  agreement,  they  shall  judge 
necessary,  either  for  taxation  or  for  preventing 
contraband  trade  in  their  tonftofies,  respectively. 

Art  IXXXI.—With  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishing of  reciprocal  compensations,  the 
cantons  of  Argovia,  Vaud,  Tessin,  and 
St  Gaul,  shall  furnish  to  the  ancient  can- 
tons of  Schwita,  Unterwald,  Uri,  Gla- 
rua,  Zug,  and  Appenzell  (Mode  Interior) 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  purpoaes 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  the  expenses 
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pf  ffeneral  admiDiatration,  but  principally 
to  the  fonner  object,  in  the  said  cantons. 
The  quota,  manner  of  payment,  and  divi- 
sion of  this  pecuniary  compensation,  are 
fixed  as  follows : — 

The  cantons  of  Argovia,  Vaud,  and  St.  Gall, 
■hidl  fumiah  to  the  cantooi  of  Schwitz,  Under- 
wald,  Uri,  Zuff,  Glaria,  and  Appeniell  (Rhode 
Interwr)  a  Aind  of  500.000  Swias  liTica. 

Eacb^of  the  former  cantoni  ahall  pay  the  interait 
of  ita  quota,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, or  have  the  option  of  diacharging  the  princi- 
pal either  in  money  or  Auided  property. 

The  divinon,  either  of  the  payment  or  receipt 
of  theae  funds,  shall  be  made  according  to  the 
scale  of  contributioos  laid  down  ibr  providing  the 
federal  expenses. 

The  canton  of  Teasin  shall  pay  every  year  to 
the  canton  of  Uri,  a  moiety  of  the  produce  of  the 
lolls  in  the  Levantine  valley. 

Art.  LXXXn.^To  pat  an  end  to  the 
discussions  which  have  arisen,  with  re- 
spect to  the  funds  placed  in  England  by 
the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  it  is  de- 
termined : — 

1.  That  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich  shall 
preaerve  the  property  of  the  funded  capital  as  it 
eiisted  in  1803,  at  the  period  of  the  disMMution  of 
the  Helvetic  government,  and  shall  receive  the 
interest  thereof  from  January  Ist,  181& 

%  That  the  accumulated  mterest  due  since  the 
year  1796,  up  to  the  year  1814,  inclusive,  shall  h| 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  remaining  ca|ufl 
or  the  national  debt,  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Helvetic  debt 

3.  That  the  surplus  of  the  Helvetic  debt  shall 
remain  at  the  chai^  of  the  other  cantons,  those 
of  Berne  and  Zunch  being  exonerated  by  the 
above  arrangement  The  quota  of  each  of  the 
cantons,  which  remain  chniged  with  ih^  surplus, 
shall  be  calculated  and  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
portion fixed  for  the  contributions  destined  to  de- 
tray  federal  expenses.  The  counnies  incorporated 
with  SwiUeeriand,  sinoe  1813,  shall  not  be  assessed 
on  account  of  the  old  Helvetic  debt 
.  If  it  shall  happen  that  an  overplus  remains  after 
discharging  the  above  debt,  thaioverplos  shall  be 
divided  between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  capitals. 

The  same  regulations  shall  be  observed  with 
regard  to  those  other  debts,  the  documents  con- 
cerning which  are  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the 
president  of  the  diet 

Art.  LXXXni.»-To  conciliate  disputes 
respecting  lauds  abolished  without  indem- 
nification, aa  indemnity  shall  be  given  to 
nersons  who  are  owners  of  such  lauds  /  and 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  further  differ- 
ences on  this  subject  between  the  cantons 
of  Berne  and  Vaud,  the  latter  shall  pay  to 
the  jgovemment  of  Berne  the  sum  of  300,000 
Swiss  livres,  which  shall  be  shared  be- 
tween the  Bernese  claimants,  proprietors 
of  lauds.  The  payments  shall  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  a  fifth  part  each  year,  com- 
mencing from  January  Ist,  1816. 

Art,  LXXXIV ^The  declaration  of  the 

80th  of  March,  addressed  by  Uie  allied 
powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to 
the  diet  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and 


[1815«— «ooK  ▼. 

accepted  by  the  diet  throngfa  the  set  of  ad* 
hesion  of  May  27th,  is  confirmed  in  the 
whole  of  its  tenor ;  and  the  printiples  es- 
tablished, as  also  ^e  arrangements  agreed 
upon,  in  the  said  declaration,  shall  Iw  in- 
variably maintained. 

Art.  LXXXy.--The  firootien  of  the 
states  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Swdian 
shall  be  :»- 

On  the  side  of  France,  such  as  they  waie  oo  die 
let  of  January.  ndS,  with  the  eioeptiao  of  te 
changes  eflected  by  the  traaty  of  Fans,  of  the  SSih 
of  May,  1814. 

On  the  side  of  the  Helvetic  CoofiMleimtiQo,aach 
as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  Jannarv ,  179^  with 
the  exception  of  the  change  produced  by  the  ces- 
sion in  ftvour  of  the  canton  of  Gowva,  MB  aped- 
fied  by  the  eightieth  article  of  the  preaent  act 

On  the  side  of  the  states  of  his  majeaty  the  Em* 
peror  of  Austria,  such  as  they  existed  on  die  lat 
of  January,  1702;  and  the  conventioa  coDcloded 
between  their  m^esties  the  Emprasa  Maria  The- 
resa, and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  4th  of  Oe> 
tober,  1751,  shall  be  redpiocally  confiimad  in  all 
its  stipulations. 

On  the  side  of  the  suites  of  Parma  and  nacen* 
tia,  the  frontiers,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ancient 
states  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  ahdl  oontinne  to  be 
the  same  as  they  were  on  the  fiiatof  Jaaouy,  17U. 

The  borders  of  the  former  states  of  Genoa,  aad 
of  the  countries  called  Imperial  Fiefi,  united  to 
the  states  of  his  majesty  the  Kinr  of  Sardinia,  acv 
cording  to  the  following  articles,  riiaU  be  the  eanw 
aa  those  which,  on  the  fiiat  of  January,  1791;  aepa> 
rated  those  countries  fiom  the  aiatasof  I^nna  and 
Placentia,  and  from  those  of  Tuscany  and  Maaa. 

The  island  of  Capnya,  having  belong  k>  the 
ancient  republics  of  Genoa,  is  included  m  the  ces- 
sion of  the  states  of  Genoa  to  his  ntqeaty  the 
King  of  Sardinia. 

Art.  LXXXVL^The  states  whieh  g«n>- 
stituted  the  former  republic  of  Genoa  are 
united  in  perpetuity  to  those  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Sardinia ;  to  be,  like  the  latter, 

gossessed  by  him  in  full  sovereign^^  and 
ereditary  property,  and  to  deaeend  in  the 
male  line,  m  order  of  primogeniture,  lo  the 
two  branches  of  his  house,  via.  die  royal 
branch  and  the  branch  of  Savoy  Carignaa. 

Art.  LXXXyiI.-.The  King  of  Sa^iaia 
shall  add  to  his  present  titles  that  erf*  Duke 
of  Grenoa. 

Art.  LXXXVni.-.The  Genoese  shall 
enjoy  all  the  righU  and  privileges,  spediied 
in  the  act  entitled  **  Conditions  which  are 
to  serve  as  \he  bases  of  the  imioo  of  the 
Genoese  States  to  those  of  his  Sardinian 
Majesty ;"  and  the  said  act,  such  as  it  is 
annexed  to  this  general  treaty,  ahall  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  and 
shall  have  the  same  foree  and  validity  as 
if  it  were  textually  inserted  in  the  present 
article. 

Art.  LXXXIX.— The  countries  called 
Imperial  Fiefs,  formerlT  united  to  the  an- 
cient Ligurian  republic,  are  definitively 
united  to  the  states  of  his  majesty  tiie 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rest  of  the  Genoese  states;  and  the 
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inhabitants  of  these  countries  shall  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  priTileges  ss  thoee  of 
the  states  of  Genoa,  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding aitiele. 

Art  XC— The  right  that  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th 
of  May,  1612,  reserved  to  themselves  by 
the  third  article  of  that  treaty,  of  fortifying 
such  points  of  their  states  as  they  might 
judge  proper  for  their  safety,  is  equsuly 
reserved  without  restriction  to  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Art.  aCI. — ^His  majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  cedes  to  the  canton  of  Geneva  the 
districts  of  Savoy,  designated  in  the  eigh- 
tieth article  above  recit^,  according  to  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  act  entitled 
**  Cession  made  by  his  majesOr  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  the  canton  of  Geneva. 
This  act  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  general  treaty,  to  which  it  is 
annexed,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  were  textually  inserted  in 
the  present  article. 

Art.  XCII. — ^The  provinces  of  Chablais 
and  Faucigny,  and  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
ntory  of  Savoy  to  the  north  of  Ugine,  be- 
longing to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, shall  form  a  part  of  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland,  as  it  is  recognised  and 
guaranteed  by  the  powers. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  neighbouring  powers 
to  Switzerland  are  in  a  itate  of  open  or  impending 
hostility,  the  troopeofhis  majesty  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia which  may  be  in  those  provinces,  shall  re- 
tire, and  may  for  that  purpose  pass  through  the 
Vallais  if  necessary.  No  other  armed  troops  of 
any  other  power  shall  have  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing through  or  remaining  in  the  said  territories 
and  provinces,  excepting  those  which  the  Swiss 
confoderetion  shall  ttiink  proper  to  place  there ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  this  state  of  things 
shallnot  in  any  manner  interrupt  the  administra- 
tion of  these  countries,  in  which  tlie  civil  agents 
of  his  mafesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  likewise 
employ  the  municipal  guard  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order. 

Art.  XCIII.»-In  pursuance  of  the  re- 
nunciations agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  the  pow- 
ers who  sign  the  present  treatv  recognise 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  as  legitimate  sove- 
reign of  the  provinces  and  territories  which 
had  been  ceded,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio,  of  1797 ; 
of  Laneville,  of  1801 ;  of  Presburg,  of  1805; 
by  the  additional  convention  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  of  1807 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, of  1809;  the  possession  of  which 
provinces  and  territories,  his  imperial  and 
royal  apostolic  majesty  obtained  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last  war ;  such  as  Istria, 
fAustrian  as  well  as  heretofore  Venetian,} 
Dalmatia,  the  ancient  Venetian  isles  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the 


city  of  Venice,  with  its  waters,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  provinces  and  districts  of  the 
fonneriy  Venetian  States^  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  upon  the  bank  of  *the  Adige,  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the  princi- 
palities of  Brixen  and  Trente,  the  county 
of  TVrol,  the  Voralberg,  the  Austrian 
Frioul,  the  ancient  Venetian  Frioul,  the 
territory  of  Montefalcone,  the  government 
and  town  of  Trieste,  Camiola,  Upper  Ca- 
rinthia,  Croatia  on  the  right  of  the  Save, 
Fiume,  and  the  Hungarian  ZAttoraie^  and 
the  district  of  Castua. 

Art.  XCIV. — His  imi»erial  and  royal 
apostolic  majesty  shall  unite  to  his  monar- 
cliy,  to  be  possessed  by  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  full  property  and  sovereignty : 

1.  Besides  the  portions  of  the  Terra  Firma  in 
the  Venetian  states  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  other  part  of  those  states,  as  well  as  all 
other  territoiy  situated  between  the  Tessin,  the 
Po,  and  the  Adriatic  sea. 

8.  The  valleys  of  the  Valteline,  of  Bormk>,  and 
ofChiavenna. 

3.  The  territories  which  formerly  composed  the 
republic  of  Ragusa. 

Art  XCV. — ^Inconseonenceof  the  stipu- 
lations agreed  upon  in  tne  preceding  arti- 
cles, the  frontiers  of  the  states  of  his  im- 
Serial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty,  in  Italy, 
hall  be : 

1.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  such  as  they  were  on  the  fiist 
of  January,  1708. 

2.  On  the  side  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gnaa* 
talla,  the  course  of  the  Po,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion following  the  l%alweg  of  the  river. 

a  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  Modena,  such  as 
they  were  on  the  first  of  January,  1798. 

4.  On  the  side  of  the  Papal  states,  the  course  of 
the  Po,  as  fares  the  mouth  of  the  Goro. 

5.  On  the  side  of  Switxeriand,  the  ancient  Ifod- 
tier  of  Lombardy.  and  that  which  separates  the 
valleys  of  the  Valteline.  of  Bormio.  and  Chiavemia 
from  the  cantons  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  Tessino. 

In  those  places  where  the  T^b/wev  of  the  Po 
forms  the  frontier,  it  is  agreed,  that  me  changes 
which  the  course  of  the  river  may  undergo  shall 
not,  in  ibture,  in  any  way  aflect  the  property  of 
the  islands  therein  contained. 

Art.  XCVI. — ^The  general  principles 
adopted  by  the  congress  at  Vienna  for  the 
navigation  of  rivers,  shall  be  applicable  to 
that  of  the  Po. 

Commissioners  shall  be  named  by  the  states 
bordering  on  rivers,  within  three  months  at  latest 
after  the  termination  of  the  oongres,  to  regulate 
all  that  concerns  the  execution  of  the  present 
article. 

Art.  XCVIL^As  it  is  indispensable  to 
preserve  to  the  establishment  known  by 
the'  name  of  the  Mont-Napoleon  at  Milan, 
the  means  of  fulfilling  its  engagements 
towards  its  creditors;  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  landed  and  other  immoveable  property 
of  Uiis  establishment,  in  countries  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Italy , 
and  have  since  passed  nnder  the  govern- 
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meni  of  differeut  pnnoes  of  Itdy,  as  well  |  '^^X^l^^J^^!^^'^  FaidiiiMd,  hm  I 


^  the  capital  belonging  to  the  said  eatab- 
liahment  placed  out  at  interest  in  these 
different  countries,  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  same  object. 

The  unfunded  and  unliquidated  debts  of  the 
Mont-Napoleon,  such  at  thoae  arising  irom  the  ar> 
reara  of  its  charges,  or  from  any  other  increase  of 
the  out-goings  ot'  this  establishment,  shall  be  di- 
vided between  the  territories  which  composed  the 
kie  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  this  divisiott  shall  be 
legulated  according  to  the  joint  bases  of  their 
population  and  revenue. 

The  soverei|^  of  the  said  countries  shall  ap- 
point commissioners,  within  the  space  of  three 
DHNiths,  dating  fhim  the  termination  of  the  con- 
gfess,.to  arrange  with  Austrian  commissioners 
whatever  rehites  to  this  ol^ect.  This  commissinn 
shall  assemble  at  Milan. 

Art  XCVIII.— His  royal  highness  the 
Archduke  Francis  d'Este,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  possess,  in  full  sorereign- 
ty,  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Regeio,  and 
Mirandola,  such  as  they  existed  at  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

The  Arcfadnchess  Maria  Beatrice  d'Este,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  posMss  in  full  sove- 
reignty and  property,  the  duchy  of  Massa,  and  the 
nrincipality  of  Carrara,  as  well  as  the  imperial 
nefi  in  La  Lunigiana. 

The  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ehangea,  or  other  arrangements  made  fay  common 
oonsent,  and  according  to  mutual  oonvenienfe, 
with  his  imperial  highness  the  Grand-duke  of 
Tuscany. 

The  rights  of  succession  and  reversion,  estab- 
lished in  the  branches  of  the  archducal  houses  of 
Austria,  relative  to  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Reggio, 
and  Mirandola,  and  the  principalities  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  are  preserved. 

Art.  XCIX. — Her  majesty  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  shall  possess,  in  full  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty,  the  duchies  of  Par- 
ma, Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  with  the 
exception  of  the  districts  lying  within  the 
states  of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  reversion  of  these  ooanties  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  oommon  oonseot  with  the  ooorli  of  Aus- 
tria. Russia,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Prussia ; 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  reversion  of 
the  house  of  Ausnia,  and  of  his  nuyjesty  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  to  the  said  oountriea. 

Art.  C. — His  imperial  highness  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  is  re-es- 
tablished, himself,  his  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, in  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany 
and  its  dependencies,  which  he  possessed 
prenous  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

The  stiputalions  of  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  3d  of  October,  173&,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  King  of 
Fmuce,  to  which  the  other  (mwers  acceded,  are 
fully  renewed  m  favour  of  his  imperial  highnes) 
and  his  descendants,  as  well  as  the  guarantees  re- 
sulting from  thiise  stipuIatkNi& 

There  shall  be  likewise  uniied  to  the  said  grand 
duchy,  to  be  poawased  in  fuU  piopertv  and  sove- 


1.  The  state  of  the  PreodiL 

2.  TkatparteftheislaiidorElba^anditoaM- 
..nanoea,  which  were  under  the  um9rmmfir  af  ki> 
maiasty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicihea  befcn  the 
yearlSoi.  ^^      . 

3.  The  nnenmete  and  sovereign^  or  ihe  pna- 
dpalities  of  Piomhino  and  its  depeooeiMMSL 

Prince  Lodovisi  Bnoneompagni  ahall  vetaia,  far 
himself  and  his  legitimate  sqcceasow,  all  the 
party  which  his  family  possessed  in  the 
of  Piombmo.  and  the  island  of  Elba  nn 
dencies,  previoudy  to  the  oecupatioa  cf 
countries  by  the  French  tooops  in  1799.  logedwr 
with  the  imnes,  founderies,  and  salt-fmoea. 

The  Prince  Lndovisi  shall  likewiee  presem 
his  right  of  fishery,  and  enjoy  an  entire  exemptioa 
from  duties,  as  well  for  the  exportnticm  of  the  pc» 
duce  of  his  mines,  Ibonderies,  salt-Doinee,  and  do» 


ipB% 


its  dene 


mains,  as  fbr  the  importatkm  of  wood 
articles  necessary  lor  the  working  of  Buies:  k 
shall  be  also  indemnified  by  his  imperia]  highMw 
the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  fbr  all  the  reveoiies 
the  family  of  the  latter  derived  from  the  cnmn 
duti^  before  the  year  1801.  In  caae  any  d iffieel- 
ties  should  arise  in  the  valoalioii  of  tlua  indc— ity. 
the  parties  oonoeroed  shall  ttBu  iha  doassoB  lo 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Sardinia. 

4.  The  late  imperial  fiefs  of  VemiOt  Mbntaoiok 
BXMi  Monte  Santa  Maria,  lying  widiin  the  Toseaa 


Art,  CL— The    principality 
shall  be  possessed  in  full  » 


of   Lnoea 
sovereignty  by 
her  majesty  the  Infant  Maria  Looisa,  and 
her  descendants  in  tiie  direct  male  line. 

Tlie  principality  is  erected  into  a  duchv,  sod 
shall  have  a  fbm  of  government  founded  u 
the  principles  of  that  which  it  received  in  16 

An  annuity  of  S00,000  francs  shall  be  added  to 
the  revenue  of  the  principality  of  Luoca,  whidi 
his  m^iesty  the  Emperor  of  Auetria,  and  his  im- 
perial highness  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  en- 
gage to  nay  regularly,  as  long  as  circuBosEtaDca 
do  not  aamit  of  procuring  another  establishmcec 
fbr  her  m^ty  the  Infiint  Maria  Looisa.  her  sob. 
and  his  descendants.  This  annuity  shall  be  spe- 
cially mortgaged  upon  the  lordshins  in  Bohemia. 
known  by  the  name  of  Bavaro-PsJatine ;  which, 
in  case  of  the  duchy  of  Lucca  reverting  to  dw 


Grsnd-duke  of  Tuscany,  shall  be  freed  fi 
cliarge,  and  shall  again  form  a  part  of  tha  . 
domain  of  his  imperial  and  royal  apoatolic  m^ieslj. 

Art.  CIL— The  duchy  of  Lucca  shall  re- 
vert to  the  Grand-duke  of  Tbscany ;  either 
in  case  of  its  becoming  Tscant  bj  the 
death  of  her  majesty  £e  Infant  Maiia 
Lonisa,  or  of  her  son  Don  Carlos,  and  of 
their  male  descendants;  or  in  case  the 
Infant  Maria  Lonisa,  or  her  heirs,  should 
obtain  any  other  estal>lishment,  or  succeed 
to  any  other  branch  of  their  dynas^. 

The  Grsnd-duke  of  Tuscany,  howavar,  ea- 
gages,  should  the  said  reverakm  &U  to  him.  Is 
cede  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  as  aoon  as  ha  shall 
have  entered  hito  possearion  of  the  principalitjr 
of  Lncca,  the  ibUowuig  tefritoriea^- 

I.  The  Tuscan  districts  of  TIvibiid.  Pietra 
Santa,  and  Barga. 

%  The  Lucca  distrieis  of  Castigliona,  and  Gal- 
Ucano,  lying  withm  the  stales  of  Modena,  as  well 
aa  thoae  of  Minaeciano  and  Monie-Ignosa,  canti^ 
gttouB  to  the  oountiy  of  f 
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^  Art.  Cni.— The  Marches,  with  Came- 
lino,  and  their  dependencies,  as  well  as 
Uro  dachy  of  Benevento  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Ponte-Corro,  are  restored  to  the 
ooly  see. 

The  holy  aee  vball  rwunM  poneaion  of  the 
legatioui  of  Ravenna.  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  with 
tlM  eioeption  of  that  part  of  Fenraia  which  is 
aitimi0d  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 

Hie  imperial  and  ro^al  apottoUc  nngeetVi  and 
hia  ■ueoeaof*.  ihall  have  the  right  of  plaoing 
SarriMiM  at  Ferrara  and  Conuaaehio. 

The  tnhabiiaaia  of  the  oountnee  who  return 
ander  the  gOTemmentof  the  holy  see,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  itipalations  of  congreti,  ihall  eqioy 
the  benefit  of  the  •iztaenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 

All  aoquiritione  made  by  iadividoals  in  virtue 
of  a  title  acknowledged  as  legal  by  the  eiisting 
laws,  are  to  be  considered  as  gooo,  and  the  ar- 
raoaemenis  neoesiary  ibr  the  guarantee  of  the 

Kuic  debt  and  the  payment  m  pensibna,  shall 
settled  by  a  partieular  oonvention  between  the 


of 

Art.  CIV.-^His  majesty  King  Ferdi- 
nand IT.  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  his  majesty  is  acknowled^  by  the 
powers  as  Kin&r  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Art.  CV. — ^The  powers,  recognising  the 


Justice  of  the  claims  of  his  royal  highi 
the  Prince-regent  of  Portajral  and  the  Bra- 
zils, upon  the  town  of  Onven^a,  and  the 
other  territories  ceded  to  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  of  Badajos,  of  1801,  and  viewing 
the  restitution  of  the  same  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  ensure  that  perfect  and  cchi- 
stant  harmony  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  tiie  peninsula,  the  preservation  of  which 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  the  con- 
stant object  of  their  arrangements,  for- 
mally engage  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
Toors,  by  amicable  means,  to  procare  the 
retrocession  of  the  said  territories,  in  fa- 
Toar  of  Portugal.  And  the  powers  declare, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  that  this 
arraneement  shall  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Art.  CVI. — ^In  order  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties which  opposed  the  ratification  on 
the  part  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince- 
regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
the  Brazils,  of  the  treaty  signed  on  the 
90th  of  May,  1814,  between  Portugal  and 
France ;  it  is  determined,  that  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  the  tenth  article  ot  that 
trea^,  and  all  those  which  relate  to  it, 
shall  be  of  no  effect,  and  that,  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  powers,  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  following  article  shall  be 
sabstituted  for  them,  and  which  shall 
alone  be  considered  as  valid :  with  this 
exception,  all  the  other  clauses  of  the 
above  treaty  of  Paris  shall  be  maintained, 
and  regarded  as  mutually  binding  on  the 
two  courts. 
Art  C  VII.— His  royal  highness  the 
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Prince-regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils,  wishing^  to  give  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  his  high  consideration 
for  his  most  Christian  majesty,  engages  to 
restore  French  Guiana  to  his  said  majesty, 
as  far  as  the  river  Oyapock,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  situated  between  the  fourth  and 
filUi  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  which 
has  always  been  considered  by  Portugal 
as  the  limit  appointed  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.     . 

The  period  k^  giving;  up  this  colony  ahall  bs 
determined,  as  aoon  as  circumttancee  ahall  peimit, 
bjr  a  particular  convention  between  the  two 
coum;  and  they  shaU  enter  rato  an  amicable 
arrangement,  as  toon  as  poaible,  with  renrd  to 
the  definite  demaicaiioo  of  the  limiia  of  the  For. 
tugueae  and  French  Guiana,  oonlbrmably  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treahr 
of  Utrecht.     ^  ^ 

Art.  CVIII — ^The  powers  whose  states 
are  separated  or  crossed  by  the  same  naW* 
gable  river,  engage  to  regulate,  by  com* 
raon  consent,  aU  that  regards  its  naviga- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  they  will  name 
commiasionere,  who  shall  assemble,  at 
latest,  within  aiz  months  after  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  congress,  and  who  shall 
adapt,  as  the  basis  of  Uieir  nroceedinifs, 
the  principles  established  by  tne  following 
articles. 

Art.  CIX. — ^The  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
along  their  whole  coarse,  referred  to  in  Uie 
preceding  article,  from  the  point  where 
each  of  them  becomes  navigable,  to  its 
mouth,  shall  be  entirely  free,  and  shall  not, 
in  respect  to  oommeree,  be  prohibited  to 
any  one ;  it  being  undereteod,  that  the  re- 
gulations established  with  regard  to  the 
police  of  this  navigation  shall  be  respected ; 
as  they  will  be  framed  alike  for  all,  and  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  the  eommeroe  of 
all  nations. 

Art.  ex.— The  system  that  shall  be  as* 
tablished,  both  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  po- 
lice, shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river; 
and  shall  also  extend,  unless  particular 
cireumstances  prevent  it,  to  those  of  its 
branches  and  junctions,  which,  in  their 
navigable  course,  separate  or  traverse  dif* 
ferent  states. 

Art.CXI.-^The  duties  on  navigation  shall 
be  regulated  in  a  uniform  and  settled  man- 
ner, and  with  as  little  reference  as  possibla* 
to  the  different  quality  of  the  merchandise, 
in  order  that  a  minute  examination  of  the 
cargo  may  be  rendered  unnecessary,  except 
with  a  view  to  prevent  fraud  and  evasion. 
The  amount  of  the  duties,  which  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  those  now  paid,  shall  be 
determined  by  local  cireumstances,  which 
scareely  allow  of  a  general  rule  in  this  re- 
spect.   The  tariff  snail,  however,  be  pre' 
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pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
commerce  by  facilitating  navigation;  for 
which  purpose,  the  duties  established  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  now  in  force  on  that  river, 
may  serve  as  an  approximating  rule  for  its 
construction. 

The  tariff  once  settled,  no  incTMM  shall  take 
pbce  therein,  except  by  the  common  oonteut  of 
the  states  bordering  on  the  riven ;  nor  shall  the 
navigation  be  burdened  with  any  other  duties 
than  those  fixed  in  the  regulation. 

Art.  CXII.— The  offices  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties,  the  number  of  which  shall 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  shall  4>e 
determined  upon  in  the  above  regulation, 
and  no  change  shall  afterwards  be  made, 
but  by  common  consent,  unless  any  of 
these  states  borderine  on  the  rivers  should 
wish  to  diminish  tne  number  of  those 
which  exclusively  belong  to  the  same. 

Art.  CXIII. — ^Each  stato  bordering  on 
the  rivers  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing in  good  repair  the  towing  paths  which 
pass  through  its  territory,  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  works  through  the  same 
extent  in  the  channels  of  the  river,  in  order 
that  no  obstacle  may  be  experienced  to  the 
navigation. 

The  intended  regulation  shall  delemine  the 
manner  in  which  the  slates  borderinc  on  the  rivers 
are  to  participate  in  these  laUer  works,  where  the 
oppnaite  banks  belong  to  diflerent  governments. 

Art.  CXiy.^There  shall  nowhere  be 
established  store-house,  nort,  or  forced 
harbour  duties.  Those  aiready  existing 
shall  be  preserved  for  snch  time  only  as 
the  states  bordering  on  rivers  ^without  re- 
gard to  the  local  mtorest  of  the  place  or 
Uie  country  where  they  are  established) 
shall  find  them  neoessary  or  useful  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce  in  general. 

Art.  CXV.*-The  custom-houses  belong- 
ing to  the  states  bordering  on  rivers  shsll 
not  interfere  in  the  duties  of  navigation. 
Regulations  shall  be  established  to  prevent 
oShcen  of  the  customs,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  navigation ;  but  care  shall  be 
taken,  by  means  of  a  strict  police  on  the 
bank,  to  preclude  every  attempt  of  the  in- 
habitants to  smuggle  goods,  through  the 
medium  of  boatmen. 

Art.  CXVI.— Every  thioff  expressed  in 
the  preceding  articles  shall  be  settled  by  a 
ffeneral  arrangement,  in  which  there  shall 
be  comprised  whatever  may  need  an  ulte- 
rior determination. 

The  arrangement  once  settled,  shall  not  be 
changed,  but  by  and  with  the  ooosant  of  all  the 
states  bordering  on  rivers,  and  they  shall  take  care 
to  provide  for  its  execution  with  due  regard  to 
circumstances  and  locality. 

Art.  CXVII. — The  particular  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Necker,  the  Maine,  the  Mo- 


selle, the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  such  as 
they  are  annexed  to  the  present  act,  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they 
were  textually  inserted  herein. 

Art.  CXVIII ^The    treatiea,  eonvea- 

tions,  declarations,  regulationa,  and  other 
particular  acte  which  are  annexed  to  the 
present  act,  viz. : — 

I.  The  treaty  between  Russia  and  AaBtria,of 
the  81st  of  Apnl,  (3d  May.)  1815 ; 

8.  The  trea^  between  Rona  and  Piiisaa  of 
the  Slstof  AprU,  (Sd  MayO  1815; 

a  The  addiiianal  treaty  relative  to  Cracow.  ba> 
tween  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rnsna.  of  the  81st  of 
April.  (3d  May.)  1815; 

4.  The  treaty  between  Prassia  and  Saaoey.  oT 
the  18th  of  May,  1815; 

5.  The  declaration  of  the  Kins  of  Saxony  i«- 
spectinff  the  righti  of  the  hooaa  ofSchoenboia,  of 
the  18ih  of  May.  1815; 

6.  The  treaty  between  Prassia  and  Hanover,  at 
the  89ih  of  May,  1815; 

7.  The  convention  between  Phaaia  and  die 
Grand-duke  of  Saie-Weimar,  of  the  lot  of  Jane. 
1815; 

8.  The  convention  between  Prassia  and  the 
Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassau,  of  the  31sl  of  Blav, 
1815; 

9.  The  act  ooncemina  the  federative  cmfis^ 
tion  of  Germany,  of  the  8th  of  June,  1815 ; 

10.  The  treaty  between  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Prussia,  England,  Austria,  and  Rnssie, 
oftheSlstofMay,  1815; 

II.  The  declaration  of  the  powers  on  the  afluia 
of  the  Uelveticooniederatian,  oftheSOthofMaid^ 
and  the  act  of  accession  of  the  diet,  of  the  S8ih  of 
May,  1815; 

12.  The  protocol  of  the  29th  of  March.  1815,  oe 
the  cessioiM  made  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  k>  tbm 
canton  of  Geneva ; 

13.  The  treaty  between  the  King  of 
Austria,  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  1 
the  SlstofMay.  1815; 

14.  The  act  entitled  "  Conditions  wfairh  are  to 
serve  as  the  bases  of  the  onion  of  the  stales  of 
Genoa  with  thoae  of  his  Sardinian  nmjeKtwf 

15.  Hie  declaiation  of  the  poweis  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  alave>trade,  of  the  8th  of  February.  1815 ; 

16.  The  regulations  respecting  the  fiee  navig»- 
tion,of  rivers; 

17.  The  regulation  concerning  the  pfeeedeoea 
of  diplomatic  agenti ; 

Shall  be  ooosiderad  as  integral  parts  of  the  ar^ 
rangementa  of  the  congress,  and  shall  have, 
throughout,  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they 
were  uiaerted  word  for  word  m  the  general  treaty. 

Art  CXIX.— All  the  powers  assemhled 
in  congress,  as  well  as  the  princes  and  liea 
towns  who  have  concurred  in  the  arrange- 
ments specified,  and  in  the  acts  confirmed 
in  this  general  treaty,  are  invited  to  accede 
to  it. 

Art.  CXX. — ^The  French  language  hav- 
ing heen  exclusively  employed  in  all  the 
copies  of  the  present  treaty,  it  is  declared 
by  the  powers  who  have  concurred  in  this 
act,  that  the  use  made  of  that  language 
shall  not  be  construed  into  a  precedent  for 
the  future;  every  power,  therefore,  re- 
serves to  itself  the  adoption,  in  future  ne- 
gotiations and  conventions,  of  the  language 
It  has  heretofore  employed  in  its  diploma- 
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tic  nlatioDS ;  and  this  treaty  shall  not  be 
cited  as  a  precedent  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished practice. 

Art.  CXXI.— The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
in  six  months,  and  hy  the  court  of  Porti^ 
in  a  year,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

A  copy  of  this  general  treaty  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  court  and 
9t«te  of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  at  Vienna,  in  case  any  ef  the 
courts  of  Europe  shall  think  proper  to 
consult  the  original  text  of  this  instrument. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respectiTe  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  act,  and  hare 
affixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  amis. 

Done  at  Vienna  the  9th  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1815. 

(The  aignatuiw  fidlow  in  the  dphabetiosl  order 
ofthe  ooorti.) 

Attffrw-HL.  8.)  The  Prince  de  Mettemich. 
lL.&)  TheBsioodeWe«enherg. 


JPWuioe^L.  S.)  The  Prinoede  Tklleyrand. 
(L.  &)  The  Duke  de  Ddberg. 
(L.  &)  The  Count  Aleni  de  Noe- 


Qrmi  BrJknn    (L.  &)  ClancBitf. 
(L.&)  Cethcait. 
(L.&)  8tewart»L.G. 


Porftyal— ^  &)  The  Comte  de  Mmella. 
CL&)  Antooio  de  Seldinhe  da 


(L.  &)  D.  Joaquim  Lobo  da  SU- 


PHfwifl    (L&)  The  Prince  deHardenberg. 
(L.  &)  The  Buon  de  Humboldt 
AMM-KLiS.)  The  Prince  de  Ranomoff 
Iky. 
(L.  &)  The  Count  de  Slackelberg. 
(L.  &)  The  Count  de  Neewlrode. 
Swtden    (L.  &)  The  Count  Cbariee  Axel 
de  Lowenhieha. 
ttave  and  except  the  reeervation  made  to  the 
•rticlei  one  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and 
two,  and  one  hundred  and  fcur,  ofthe  trea^ 
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[SuMOUfBD  to  the  English  edition  of 
this  work  ie  a  relation  of  the  proeeedinffs 
of  the  fonnidftble  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  British  goTerament  in  1816,  for  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers.  This  is  pre- 
aerred  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  prefix  to  it  a  narra- 
tive  of  the  operations  of  the  American 
squadron,  in  tiie  same  quarter,  in  1815. 
In  comparing  together  the  two  accounts, 
the  American  reiSier  will  find  no  cause  to 
blush  for  his  oountrymen.  The  expedition 
of  Lord  Exmouth  was  vastly  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  Gommodowi  DecaUir,  but 
the  consequences  of  the  latter  were  little 
less  important  or  beneficial.  The  Ameri- 
can commander,  it  is  true,  did  not  require 
a  formal  promise  to  abandon  Christian 
slavery— a  promise  which,  like  most  others 
made  under  similar  circumstances,  will  be 
broken  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers— 
but  he  obtained  every  thing  tiiatwas  ne* 
cessary  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  his 
countiymen;  and  it  is  not  probsble  that 
bis  treaty  will  be  soon  broken.  It  is  pro- 
per to  add»  that  the  following  narrative  is 
taken  from  the  Analectie  Hagasine,  for 
February,  181$0 

In  the  year  1796,  a  trea^  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Dey  of  .Algiers,  in  which  the  former 
were  putupou  a  looting  withother  nations, 
on  condition  of  paying  to  the  4ey  a  yearly 
tribute  of  twelve  thousand  Algerine  se- 
qninsy  to  be  invested  in  naval  stores. 
This  treatv  subsisted  without  anj  infringe- 
ment on  toe  part  of  the  AJgermes,  until 
some  time  in  the  mosith  of  July,  1812, 
when  the  dey,  stimulated  probably  by  the 
near  proepeot  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,-  which  he  vras  encou- 
raged in  the  belief  would  annihilate  the 
naval  £wKe  of  the  former,  and  disable  them 
from  taking  satisfaction,  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  violate  its  most  important  articles. 
He  was  probably  further  stunulaled  to  this 
measure,  bv  having  little  employment  at 
that  time  for  his  cruisers,  in  consequence 
of  just  concluding  a  peace  with  Portugal, 
while  at  ilie  same  time  he  was  prevented 
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from  committing  depredations  upon  hia  ^« 
enemies,  the  Sicilians,  of  whom  the  Engw 
lish  had  declarsd  themselves  ike  proteetcara. 
The  pretence  of  his  highness  for  this 
breach  of  his  engagements,  was  that  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  Alleghany,  then  just  ar- 
rived, with  naval  stores,  for  the  payment 
of  the  tribute  stipulated  m  the  treaty  of 
1796,  did  not  contain  such  an  assortment 
of  articles  as  he  had  a  right  to  expects,  Is 
consequence  of  this  disi^poiotmeiit,  the 
dey,  who  was  subject  to  violent  paroxysms 
of  passion,  became  exceedingly  outrageoas, 
and  told  his  minister  of  marine  tbat  the 
cargo  should  not  be  received ;  that,  the 
ship  should  immediately  quit  Algiers ;  and 
that  Colonel  Lear,  the  American  oonsul, 
should  so  with  her,  as  he  could  not  have 
a  consul  in  his  regency  who  did  not  cause 
every  article  to  be  boo^t  as  he  oidersd. 
Every  attempt  to  explam,  on  the  part  of 
the  consul,  was  without  effect  on  toe  der, 
who  either  was,  or  affeeted  to  be,  extremely 
anffry*  A  few  dajrs  aftecwaids,  he  made 
a  demand  of  eertam  aneaiages  of  tribute* 
to  the  amount  of  twentyiseven  ^ousand 
dollars,  the  claim  to  which  was  founded  os 
the  difference  between  the  solar  and  Imiar 
years,  the  one  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  siD^-five,  the  other  o£  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days,  ereattag  a  difference  of 
half  a  year,  in  the  lapse  of  seventeen  ^eais, 
which. had  a^Lpired  since  theeonduaion  of 
the  treaty.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
distinction  between  the  Christian  and  Ms* 
hometan  Tear,  had  ever  been  brought  for- 
ward by  his  hi^ness,  and  it  is  certain  tiiai 
it  was  inaist^  upon  in  this  instancsi 
merely  aa  fomishiag  a  pretext  for  ftaetinff. 
money  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  as  famish* 
ing  an  additional  ground  for  a  declaration 
of  hostilities.  'Hie  reasoning,  remon- 
strances, and  explanatione  of  uie  consul 
were  without  ^enect,  and  he  was  at  last 
given  to  underatand,  that  if  the  money  was 
not  paid  immediately,  he  would  be  sent  to 
the  marine  in  chains,  the  Alleghany  and 
her  cargo  confiscated,  every  citixen  of  the 
United  States  in  Algiers  condemned  tc 
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perpetaal  slarerj,  and  war  forthwith  de- 
clared. 

Afler  Tarioas  ineffectaal  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  mitigation  of  these  demands, 
Colonel  Lear  finally  received  this  definitive 
answer  to  his  repeated  applications,  by  his 
highnesses  dragoman— ** That  he.  should 
to-morrow  morning  pay  into  the  treasury, 
twenty-seven  thousand  Spanish  dollars, 
which  he  (the  dey]  claimed  as  the  balance 
of  annuities  due  from  the  United  States, 
and  then  depart  from  the  regency  of  Al- 
giers with  his  family  and  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.**  On  failure  of  pay- 
ment, the  consequences,  which  had  at  first 
been  threatened,  would  most  assuredly  be 
inflicted.  This  message  having  been  con- 
sidered as  conclusive,  the  consul,  desirous 
of  averting  these  calamities  from  himself, 
his  family,  as  well  as  a  number  of  his 
countrymen  then  in  Algiers,  made  every 
effort  to  raise  the  money  demanded.  A 
merchant  at  Alflriers  at  length  advanced  it, 
on  receiving  bills  on  Joseph  Gavino,  Ame- 
rican consul  at  Gibraltar,  and  it  was  paid 
into  the  treasury  before  the  time  specified 
in  the  dey*s  message.  Having  committed 
die  care  of  his  propertjr,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  attend  to  himself,  to  the  a^nt- 
seneral  of  his  Swedish  majesty  at  Algiers, 
Colonel  Lear  embarked  on  board  the  Alle- 
ghany, with  his  family,  and  about  twenty 
others,  for  the  United  States.  The  dey, 
immediately  on  his  departure,  commenced 
hostilities  upon  our  commerce,  and  these 
outrages  remained  unrevenged  by  the  fo- 
vemment  of  the  United  States,  which 
could  not  send  a  force  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tian,  declared  in  June,  following  these 
transactions. 

Immediately,  however,  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  was  called  to*  a  considera- 
tion of  the  oondnct  of  Algiers,  and  the 
foregoing  facts  being  sufficiently  substan- 
tlatM,  war  was  declared  to  exist  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  re- 
gency of  Algiers.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  to  fellow  dp  this  declara- 
tion, and  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur, 
consisting  of  the  Goerriere,  Constellation, 
and  Macedonian  frigates,  the  Ontario  and 
Epervier  sloops  of  war,  and  the  schooners 
Spark,  Spitfire,  Torch,  and  Flambeaa. 
Another  squadron  under  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  was  to  follow  this  armament,  on 
the  arrival  of  which,  it  was  understood. 
Commodore  Decatur  would  return  to  the 
United  States  in  a  single  vessel,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  whole  combined  force 
to  Commodore  Babbridge. 

The  force  under  Commodore   Deeatui 


rendezvoused  at  New  York,  from  wkiefa 
port  they  sailed  the  20th  day  of  Apdl. 
1815,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltai 
in  twent]^-five  days,  after  having  previottaly 
communicated  with  Cadiz  and  Tuigicr. 
In  the  passage,  the  Spitfire,  Torch,  Finllj, 
and  Ontario,  separated  at  diffoent  tioMa 
from  the  squadron  in  sales,  hot  all  joined 
again  at  Gibraltar,  with  the  exoeptioQ  of 
the  Firefly,  which  sprung  her  maats,  and 

fmt  back  to  New  York,  to  refit.  Havxag 
earned  at  Gibraltar  that  the  AJmiae 
squadron,  which  had  been  out  into  tEe  A:fc- 
lantic,  had  undoubtedly  passed  ap  ihm 
straits,  and  that  information  of  the  fuiiTal 
of  the  American  force  had  been  seat  lo 
Algiers  by  persons  in  Gibraltar,  Commo- 
dore Decatur  determined  to  proceed  with- 
out delay,  up  the  Mediterranean,  in  tbe 
hope  of  intercepting  the  enemy  before  ke 
could  return  to  Algiers  or  gauaneatrel 
port. 

The  17th  of  June,  off  Cwpe  de  Gett,  he 
fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Algerine  fiv 

fate  Mazouda,  in  a  running  fight  m  tweatj- 
ve  minutes.  After  two  broadsides,  the 
Algerines  ran  below.  The  Guenieie  had 
four  men  wounded  by  musketiy — the  Al- 
serines  about  thirty  killed,  aoeorting  to 
tne  statement  of  the  prisoners,  whoamoiuKt- 
ed  to  four  hundred  and  aiz.  In  this  afllair, 
the  famous  Alserine  admiral,  or  raia.  Ham- 
mida,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  this 
sea,  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-shot. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  off  cape  Paloa,  the 
squadron  fell  in  with  and  captured  an  Al- 
gerine brig  of  twenty-two  guns.  The  hng^ 
was  chased  close  lo  the  Aore,  where  she 
was  followed  by  the  Epervier,  Spaik, 
Torch,  and  Spitfire,  to  whom  she  suivbd- 
dered,  afier  losing  twentjr-thiee  men.  No 
Americans  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  captured  brig,  with  most  of  the  |»isoii- 
ers  on  board,  was  sent  into  CartMgeaa, 
where  she  has  since  been  claimed  by  the 
Spanish  ffovemment  under  the  plea  of  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  As  this  affiur  will 
probably  become  a  subject  of  negotiatioa 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  we 
decline  entering  into  further  partieulais. 

From  cape  ralos,  the  American  squad- 
ron prooeeaed  to  Algiers,  where  it  arrived 
the  38th  of  June.  Awaie  that  a  despatch* 
boat  had  been  sent  from  Gibraltar,  tomfona 
tli«  regency  of  his  arrival,  and  having  also 
learned  that  several  Tartans  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  Algerines,  to  eommunicate 
the  news,  CommmloTe  Decatur  concluded 
that  their  fleet  was  by  this  time  safe  is 
some  neutral  port.  He  therefore  thought 
it  a  &vourable  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  terror  which  his  sudden  and  unwel- 
come arrival  had  excited,  to  despatch  a 
letter  firam  the  president  of  the  United 
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States  to  the  dey,  in  order  to  aflbrd  him  a 
fair  opportanity  to  open  a  ne^tiation.  The 
captain  of  the  port  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  Uuerriere,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Norder- 
iing,  the  Swedish  consul ;  and  Commodore 
Decatur,  who,  with  Mr.  Shaler,  had  been 
empowered  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  proposed 
the  basis,  on  which  alone  he  coula  consent 
to  enter  .on  the  aflair  of  an  adjustment. 
This  was  the  absolute  and  unqualified  re- 
linquishment of  any  demand  of  tribute  on 
the  part  of  the  regency,  on  any  pretence 
whaterer.  To  this,  he  demurred.  He  was 
then  asked  if  he  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  Algerine  squadron,  and  replied — 
**  By  this  time  it  is  safe  in  some  neutral 
port.*'— <'  Not  the  whole  of  it,**  was  the 
rarply.  He  was  then  told  of  the  capture  of 
the  tri^te,  of  the  brig,  and  of  the  aeath  of 
Hammida.  He  shook  his  head,  and  smiled 
with  a  look  of  incredulity,  supposing  it  a 
mere  attempt  to  operate  on  his  fears,  and 
thus  induce  an  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
basis.  But  when  tne  lieutenant  of  Ham- 
mida was  called  in,  and  the  minister  learn- 
ed the  truth  of  these  particulars,  he  became 
completely  unnenred,  and  agreed  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  proposed  basis.  He  premised, 
however,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  but  requested  the  Ame- 
rican commissioners  to  state  the  conditions 
they  had  to  propose.  This  was  done,  and 
the  captain  of  the  port  then  requested  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  nego- 
tiation should  be  conducted  on  shore,  the 
minister  of  marine  having  pledged  himself 
for  their  security  while  there,  and  their 
safe  return  to  their  ships  whencTer  they 
pleased.  Neither  of  these  propositions  was 
accepted,  and  the  captain  was  expressly 
given  to  understand,  that  not  only  must  the 
negotiation  be  carried  on  in  the  Guerriere, 
but  that  hostilities  would  still  be  prosecut- 
ed against  all  yessels  belonging  to  Algiers, 
until  the  treaty  was  signed  oy  the  dey. 

The  captain  of  the  port  and  Mr.  N  order- 
ling  then  went  on  shore,  but  the  next  day 
again  came  on  board,  with  the  information 
that  they  were  commissioned  by  the  dey 
to  treat  on  the  basis  for  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  had  stipulated. 
A  treaty  was  then  produced,  which  the 
commissioners  declared  could  not  be  varied 
in  any  material  article,  and  that  conse- 
quently, discussion  was  not  only  useless, 
but  dangerous  on  their  part;  for  if  in  the 
interim  the  Algerine  squadron  were  to  ap- 
pear, it  would  most  assuredly  be  attacked. 
On  examining  the  treaty  proposed,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  was  extremely  anxious  to 
get  the  article  stipulating  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  taken  by  the  Algerines 
duiing  the  war  dispensed  with,  earnestly 


representing  that  it  had  been  distributed 
into  many  nands,  and  that  as  it  was  not 
the  present  dey. who  declared  war,  it  was 
unjust  that  he  should  answer  for  all  its  con- 
sequences. The  article  was,  however,  ad- 
hered to  by  the  American  commissioners, 
and  after  various  attempts  to  gain  a  truce, 
as  well  as  to  sain  time,  it  was  at  lengUi 
settled  that  all  hostilities  should  instantly 
cease,  when  a  boat  was  seen  coming  on 
with  a  white  flag,  the  Swedish  consul 
pledgring  at  the  same  time  his  honour,  that 
It  should  not  be  hoisted  until  the  dey  had 
signed  the  treaty,  and  the  prisoners  were 
safe  in  the  boat.  The  captain  and  Mr. 
Norderling  then  went  on  shore,  and  return- 
ed within  three  hours;  with  the  treaty 
signed,  together  with  all  the  prisoners,  al- 
though the  distance  was  more  than  five 
miles.  The  principal  articles  in  this  treaty 
were,  that  no  tribute  under  any  pretext  or  in 
any  form  whatever,  should  ever  be  required 
by  Algiers  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  that  all  Americans  in  slavery  should 
be  ^ven  up  without  ransom ;  that  compen- 
sation should  be  made  for  American  ves- 
sels captured,  or  property  seized  or  detain- 
ed at  Algiers ;  that  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  American  citizens  found  on  board 
an  enemy*s  vessel  should  be  sacred ;  that 
vessels  of  either  party  puttinjg  into  port 
should  be  supplied  with  provisions  at  mar- 
ket price,  and,  if  necessary  to  be  repaired, 
should  land  their  cargoes  without  paying 
duty;  that  if  a  vessel  belonging  to  either 
party  should  be  cast  on  shore,  she  should 
not  he  given  up  to  plunder ;  or  if  attacked 
by  an  enemy  within  cannon-shot  of  a  fort, 
should  be  protected,  and  no  enemy  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  her  when  she  went  to 
sea  within  twenty-four  hours ;  that  if  any 
Christians  whatsoever,  captives  in  Algiers, 
make  their  escape,  and  take  refuge  on 
board  of  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
United  States,  they  shall  not  be  required 
back  again,  nor  shall  the  consul  of  the 
United  States,  or  commander  of  said  ships, 
be  required  to  pay  any  thing  for  said  Chris- 
tians. In  generu,  the  rights  of  Americans 
on  the  ocean  and  the  land,  were  fully  pro- 
vided for  in  every  instance,  and  it  was 
particularly  stipulated  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  taken  in  war,  should  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war  are  treated  by 
other  nations,  and  not  as  slaves,  but  held 
subject  to  an  exchange  without  ransom. 
After  concluding  this  treaty,  so  highly 
honourable  and  aulvantageous  to  this  coun- 
try, the  commissioners  gave  up  the  cap 
tured  frigate  and  brig  to  their  former  own- 
ers. To  this,  they  were  influenced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  great  expense  it  would 
require  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States — ^the  impossibility 
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of  disposing  of  them  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  hy  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
dey  himself  who  earnestly  represented  that 
this  would  be  the  best  method  of  satisfy- 
ing his  people  with  the  treaty  just  con- 
cluded, and  consequently  the  surest  guaran- 
tee for  its  observance  on  his  part.  The 
policy  of  the  measure  we  think  sufficiently 
obTions,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
day  would  most  likely,  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusal, have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, his  successor  would  have  found  his 
•afety  only  in  disowning  the  peace  which 
had  been  made  by  his  predecessor.  There 
being,  as  we  before  stated,  some  dispute 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  with  regard 
to  the  leg[a1ity  of  the  capture  of  the  Aige- 
rine  brig,  it  was  stipulated  on  the  part  of 
the  American  commissioners,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Spaniards  to  give  her  up,  that 
the  Spanish  consul  and  a  Spanish  merchant, 
then  prisoners  in  Algiers,  should  be  releas- 
ed, and  permitted  to  return  to  Soain  if 
they  pleased.  According  to  the  lastad- 
?ices,  the  brig  was  still  detained  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  this  vessel  will  probably  be  set- 
tled by  an  amicable  negotiation. 

Commodore  Decatur  despatched  Cap- 
tain I^ewis  in  the  Epervier,  bearing  the 
treaty,  to  the  United  States,  and,  leaving 
Mr.  Shaler  at  Algiers,  as  consul-general  to 
die  Barbary  states,  proceeded  wi£  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  to  Tunis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  schooners  under  Captain  Gam- 
ble, sent  to  convoy  the  Algerine  vessels 
home  from  Carthageoa.  He  was  prompted 
to  this  visit,  by  having  been  informed  that 
a  misunderstanding  existed  between  our 
consul  and  the  bashaw  of  Tunis,  into  the 
nature  of  which  he  considered  himself 
bound  in  duty  to  inquire.  Here,  he  was 
officially  informed  by  the  consul  of  a  viola- 
tion of  jthe  treaty  subsisting  between  the 
United  States  and  the  bashaw,  first,  in  per- 
mitting two  prizes  of  an  American  priva- 
teer to  be  taken  out  of  the  harbour  by  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser,  and  secondly,  in  permitting  a 
company  of  merchants,  subjects  of  Tunis, 
to  take  the  property  of  an  American  citizen 
at  their  own  price,  and  much  below  its  real 
value. 

The  truth  of  these  allegations  being  thus 
officially  verified,  Commodore  Decatur  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  prime  minister  of 
Tunis,  demanding  satisfaction  for  these 
outrages  exercised  or  permitted  by  the  ba- 
shaw, and  a  full  restoration  of  the  proper- 
ty thus  given  up  or  sacrificed.  The  ba- 
shaw, through  the  medium  of  his  prime  mi- 
nister, acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  demands ;  but 
begged  twelve  months  to  pay  the  money. 


This  was  refused ;  and  on  reoeiTiii^  assv- 
ranees  that  it  would  be  paid  forthwitJi,  tlia 
commodon  went  on  shore,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  the  different  consols. 
The  brother  of  the  prime  minister  of  TVi- 
nis  chanced  to  arrive  with  the  money  st 
this  time,  and  seeing  the  British  consol  in 
conversation  with  Commodore  Decatur, 
threw  down  the  ba^  which  contained  It 
with  great  indication,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  the  consul  in  English,  whidi 
he  spoke  fluently.  «'  You  see,  sir,  what 
Tunis  is  obliged  to  pay  for  your  insolence. 
You  must  feel  ashamed  of  the  disgrace 
you  have  brought  upon  us.  You  are  very 
good  friends  now,  but  I  ask  you  whether 
you  think  it  right  first  to  violate  our  nea* 
trality,  and  then  to  leave  us  to  be  destroyed 
or  pay  for  your  aggressions.'*  As  soon  as 
the  money  was  paid,  the  bashaw  prepared 
to  despatch  a  minister  to  England,  to  de- 
mand the  amount  which  he  had  been  ob- 
liged to  pay  in  consequence  of  this  requi- 
sition of  the  American  commodore. 

After  adjusting  these  differences,  the 
squadron  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  where  Coin- 
modore  Decatur  made  a  similar  demand 
for  a  similar  violation  of  the  treaty  sub- 
sisting between  (he  United  States  and  the 
bashaw,  who  had  permitted  two  American 
yessels  to  be  taken  from  under  the  guns  of 
the  castle  by  a  British  sloop  of  war,  and 
refused  protection  to  an  American  cruisev 
lying  within  his  jurisdicUon.  Restitution 
of  the  full  value  of  these  vessels  was  de- 
manded, and  the  money,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  thousand  doftars,  paid  by  the 
bashaw  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
consul .  After  the  conclusion  of  this  affair, 
the  American  consular  flag,  which  Mr. 
Jones,  the  consul,  had  struck,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violation  of  neutrality  above 
mentioned,  was  hoisted  in  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  agents,  and  saluted  from  the 
castle  with  thirty-one  guns.  In  addition 
to  the  satisfaction  thus  obtained  for  un- 
provoked aggressions,  the  commodore  had 
the  pleasure  of  obtaining  the  release  of  ten 
captives,  two  Danes,  and  eight  Neapoli- 
tans, the  latter  of  whom  he  landed  at  Mes- 
sina. 

After  touching  at  Messina  and  Naples, 
the  squadron  sailed  for  Carthagena  on  the 
31st  of  August,  where  Commodore  Decatur 
was  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  relief 
squadron,  under  Commodore  nainbridge. 
On  joining  that  officer  at  Gibraltar,  he  re- 
linquishea  his  command,  and  sailed  in  the 
Guerriere  for  the  United  States,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  12th  of  November,  1815. 
Every  thing  being  done  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  second  diyision  of  the  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Bainbridge,  thai 
gallant  officer  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
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tiaguishiDff.himaelfc  at  we  are  satisfied  he 
always  wiii  where  occasion  occurs.  Pur- 
suant to  his  instructions  he  exhibited  this 
additional  force  before  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  where  they  were  somewhat  sur- 

Srised  at  the  appearance  of  the  Indepen- 
ence  seventy-four,  having  always  been 
persuaded  that  the  United  States  were  re- 
stricted by  their  treaties  with  Encrlaod 
from  builoing  ships  of  that  class.  When 
Colonel  Lear  was  consul  at  Alters,  he  en- 
deavoured to  convince  the  ministers  of  the 
dey  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  but  they 
always  replied,  '^  If  you  are  permitted  to 
build  seventy -fours,  let  us  see  one  of  them, 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied.**  Commodore 
Bainbridffe  sailed  from  Gibraltar  thirty-six 
hours  before  the  Guerriere,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  the  15th  of  November. 

Thus  was  concluded  an  expedition,  in 
which,  thouflrh  few,  perhaps  no  opportuni- 
ties occurred  for  a  display  of  the  hardy 
powers  of  our  sailors,  the  nation  acquired 
singular  honour,  in  humbling  and  chastis- 
ing a  race  of  atrocious  pirates,  who  have 
long  been  the  inveterate  scourges  of  the 
Christian   world.     Independently  of  the 
glory  thus  accruing  to  the  republican  name, 
the  probable  advantages  arising  from  this 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance  of  an 
American  squadron  immeaiately  after  a 
war  with  Great  Britain,  we  think  will  be 
manifold.    This  circumstance  will  give 
them  an  idea  of  the.  power  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  altogether  difierent 
from  that  which  they  before  entertained ; 
and  serve  to  convince  them  of  the  danger 
of  provoking  their  resentment,  under  any 
expectation  of  the  destruction  of  their  navy 
by  any  power  whatever.      That  the  as- 
surance of  an  immediate -war  with  England 
was  what  principally  encouraged  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  United  States,  under  a  conviction  that 
our  little  navy  would  speedily  be  aihiiht- 
iated,  is  evident  from  the  following  fact. 
One  of  the  dey*s  officers  one  morning  in- 
sinuated, whether  true  or  false  we  cannot 
say,  to  the  British  consul  at  Algiers,  that 
It  was  his  fault  that  they  declared  war. 
**  You  told  us,"  said  he,  ••  that  the  Ameri- 
can navy  would  be  destroyed  in  six  months 
by  you,  and  now  they  make  war  upon  us 
ujith  tfvo  of  your  own  vessels  they  have  taken 
from  you  /" 

We  are  aware  that  the  states  of  Barbary 
pay  little  attention  to  the  faith  of  treaties^ 
and  that  they  profess  a  perfect  contempt 
for  that  code  which  is  called  the  law  of 
nations,  which,  they  say,  was  established 
without  their  consent,  and  consequently  is 
not  binding  on  them.  We  know  that  the 
tnratical  habits  of  these  people  are  almost 
priconquerable,  and  their  antipathy  to  the 


I  Christian  name  inveterate.    But  we  alst 
;  know  that  those  whom  no  obligation  can 
bind,  are  best  restrained  by  their  apprehen- 
I  sions  of  punishment  when   they  offend. 
'  Fear  is  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  attain- 
'  ment  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  prevention 
'  of  offence,  and  the  recollection  of  a  chas- 
tisement, when  it  does  not   stimulate  to 
revenge,  is  generally  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  those  outrages  which 
brought  down  the  punishment.    Without 
,  calculating,  therefore,  on  the  good  faith  or 
'  the  good  will  of  the  Barbary  states,  we 
'  cannot  but  permit  ourselves  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  late  display  of  our  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  prompt 
energy  of  Uie  distinguished  officer  who  di- 
rected it,  will  have  secured  to  the  United 
States  a  lasting  peace,  unshackled  by  any 
degrading  compliances  on  our  part,  and 
^ined  by  an  honourable  exertion  of  force 
in  a  lust  cause. 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  advantages 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
whether  the  treaty  made  by  Commodore 
Decatur  will  be  permanent  or  not,  still 
there  is  one  thing  growing  out  of  it  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  recollection  of 
having  humbled  these  proud  barbarians, 
that  have  so  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  scourge  of  the 
Christian  name.  The  prowess  of  these 
renowned  freebooters  has  long  been  con- 
nested  with  the  romantic  exploits  of  chi- 
valry, and  is  associated  with  our  earliest 
recollections.  The  Christian  knight  had 
always  his  fiercest  encounters,  his  most 
desperate  struggles  with  some  ^^paynim 
Moor^^^  and  though  the  reputation  of  the 
knight,  as  well  as  a  due  regard  to  poetic 
justice,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  the 
Christian  should  triumph,  still  his  triumph 
was  always  gained  witn  infinite  difficulty. 
A  proof  of  the  opinion  long  entertained  of 
their  prowess  is,  that  they  are  everywhere 
represented  in  the  old  legends,  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  of 
Ignorance,  to  make  the  body,  rather  than 
the  mind,  the  criterion  for  heroism ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  distinguished  champion 
of  the  early  ages,  that  was  not  remarkable 
for  the  dimensions  of  his  frame,  because 
it  was  by  this  that  the  writers  of  romance 
endeavoured  to  give  to  their  simple  readers 
a  more  s^king  image  of  strength  and  fe- 
rocity. 

Independently  of  the  repntation  which 
the  Moorish  race  sustains  in  the  works  of 
imagination,  most  familiar  in  our  child- 
hood, they  possess  also  strong  claims  to 
historical  renown.  In  Spain,  they  long 
maintained  a  splendid  empire,  and    the 
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gory  of  Pelagio,  of  the  Cid  Rodrigo,  and 
oDsalvo,  is  principally  derived  from  the 
agency  of  these  heroes  in  the  expulsion  of 
^e  Moorish  kings  of  Cordova  and  Grenada. 
Few  have  forgotten  the  fate  of  Don  Se- 
bastian, King  of  Portugal ;  and  none  per- 
haps are.  ignorant  of  the  discomfiture  of 
Charles  V.,  who,  backed  by  half  the  power 
of  Europe,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
new  world,  invaded  Algiers,  from  whose 
territory  he  was  driven,  after  the  loss  of 
almost  the  whole  of  his  army.  Another 
example  is  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  made 
attempts  to. humble  the  pride  of  these  na- 
tions, but  was  never  aole  to  gain  from 
them  terms  so  advanta^ons  as  those  dic- 
tated by  our  commissioners.  Nay,  even 
the  potent  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson  failed  in  a 
still  more  recent  instance  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt, after  having  previously  succeeded 
in  others,  that  were  at  that  time  considered 
almost  desperate,  but  which  have  since 
been  discovered  to  have  owed  their  success 
to  the  deplorable  imbecility  and  unskilfiil- 
ness  of  his  opponents. 

From  the  loregoing  causes,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  long 
been  Uie  terror  of  the  mariner,  and  the 
scourge  of  the  powers  bordering  on  and 
navigating  the  Mediterranean,  has  arisen 
that  feeling  of  vague,  but  overwhelming 
terror,  with  which  the  world  has  long  con-^ 
templated  these  renowned  barbarians.  This 
feeling  was  perhaps  stronger  in  this  coun- 
try, previous  to  tlie  Tripolitan  war,  than 
anywhere  else,  and  we  contemplated  these 
poor  creatures  through  the  same  exag^- 
rated  medium  we  once  did,  and  in  some  de- 

r  still  do,  more  than  one  nation  across 
A^tlantic.  To  the  gallant  navy  which 
first  dissolved  the  enchantment,  of  British 
superiority,  are  we  indebted  For  our  eman- 


cipation from  that  of  AleeiiDe  proww,  and 
for  this  among  other  benefits  we  are  !■- 
debted  to  a  race  of  admirable  ofiieera,  who 
seemed  to  be  conscious  that  whatever  otfier 
men  might  be,  they  could  not  be  more  dm 
their  equals.  They  seem,  indeed,  eveo  to 
have  possessed  that  noblest  species  of  coik 
fidence,  which  is  not  derived  from  aay 
idea  of  what  their  enemies  might  be,  b«t 
of  what  they  themselves  really  were. 

In  contemplating  what  was  perfbfmed 
by  our  small  force,  conducted  as  it  w«s 
with  characteristic  promptness  and  eDeicy, 
we  are  called  upon  to  compare  it  with 
what  was  done  by  the  most  powerfbl  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe,  and  the  comparuon  is  a 
subject  of  honest  exultation.  Perhaps  to 
assume  a  superiority  over  these  miglitj 

Eotentates,  who  occupy  so  large  a  space  is 
istory,  may  be  called  boasting.  So  let  tl 
be.  It  is  by  performing  such  things,  tliait 
nations  become  illustrious ;  and  it  is  by 
speaking  of  them  as  they  ou^t  to  be  sp<^eB 
of,  that  courage  and  enterprise  meet  their 
reward,  and  emulatioa  is  awakened  from 
its  slumbers.  The  pride  of  our  hearts  is 
gratified  with  the  knowledge,  that  while 
3ie  corsairs  laughed  at  the  demands  of  a 
superior  European  fleet,  carrying  the  de> 
scendants  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  TVomp, 
they  shrunk  beneath  the  energy  of  a  repub- 
lican commodore,  and  gave  up  what  they 
had  never  before  yielded  to  any  nation.  Is 
addition  to  this,  both  our  pride  and  ovr 
humanity  are  solaced  with  the  convietioa 
that  our  ships  of  war,  ennobled  as  they 
are  by  many  other  attributes,  have  by  the 
late  treaty  with  Algiers,  become  joncffio- 
rie9,  not  like  the  Catholic  and  Mahometan 
churches,  for  robbers  and  assassins,  bat 
for  the  oppressed  Christian  slaves  of  all 
nations. 


ENGLISH  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  ALGIERS. 


During  the  deliberations  of  the  congress 
at  Vienna,  a  memorial  was  presented  by 
Sir  Sidnev  Smith  to  that  august  body,  on 
the  expediency  and  the  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary 
states.  The  time  he  considered  as  pro- 
pitious for  rooting  out  a  nest  of  pirates, 
who  not  only  oppressed  the  natives  in  their 
vicinity,  but  trepanned  and  bought  them  as 
alaves,  to  employ  them  in  vessels  fitted  out 
as  privateers  for  the  purpose  of  tearing 
honest  cultivators  from  their  homes,  and 
the  peaeerble  inhabitants  from  the  shore 
of  Europe.  This  system  of  robbery,  so 
revolting  to  *-  nmanity,  operated  as  a  veiy 


formidable  restraint  on  comaieree,  and  sob- 
jected  the  mariners  of  Christian  states 
navigating  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adri- 
atic seas,  to  be  seized  by  the  pirates,  and 
carried  as  slaves  into  Africa.  The  govern- 
ment of  Algiers,  he  represents  as  composed 
of  the  oflicers  of  an  orta  or  regiment  of 
Janizaries — a  rebellious  soldiery,  who  do 
not,  even  in  appearance,  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  though  that 
power  claims  from  them  alleeiauce.  The 
nead  of  the  government,  or  the  dey,  as  he 
is  called,  is  always  the  oflicer  most  distio- 
gnaished  among  them  for  cruelty,  and  his 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  divan  or  re- 
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^ncy,  is  held  bv  enrichingr  his  associates, 
ij  pennitting  them  to  indulge  in  every 
sort  of  yiolence  in  Africa,  and  by  carrying 
>n  a  piratical  warfare,  on  the  seas,  against 
iie  weaker  states  of  Europe.  The  mili- 
tary means  hitherto  employed  by  the  Chris- 
ian  princes  to  hold  the  Barbarj  states  in 
;heck,  had  been  found  not  only  inadequate 
JO  that  purpose,  but  they  generally  had  the 
effect  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
ianeeroos  power  of  these  barbarians. 

To  orertiirow  a  power  so  inimical  to  the 
^ell-being  of  society,  seemed  to  be  a  den- 
larcUum  in  the  policy  of  Christian  princes ; 
ind  the  laudable  o^eot  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  to  secure  Europe  for  ever  from 
;he  outrages  of  the  African  corsairs,  and  to 
»ase  governments  favourable  to  commerce, 
ind  in  peace  and  amity  with  civilized  na- 
ions,  to  succeed  to  states  radically  and 
necessarily  piratical  ever  since  the  days  of 
Barbarossa. 

The  close  study  and  investigation  of 
thirty  years,  much  of  which  time  had  been 
spent  10  an  official  situation,  as  the  repre- 
lentative  of  his  native  country  at  the  court 
)f  the  Ottoman  Porte,  or  in  the  camp  and 
the  fleets  of  the  same  power,  and  in  close 
intercourse  with  die  natives  and  tribes  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  had  impressed  upon  the 
nind  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  a  firm  conviction 
)f  the  possibility  of  crushing  the  system 
sf  robbery  and  outrage  acted  upon  by  the 
Barbary  states,  and  mduced  him  to  make 
lo  the  congress  an  offer  to  undertake  the 
lirection  of  the  expedition  for  that  purpose, 
provided  the  necessaij  means  were  placed 
It  his  disposal.  Animated  by  the  recol- 
ection  of  his  oaths  of  knighthood,  and 
)eing  anxious  to  excite  tiie  same  ardour  in 
)ther  Christian  knights,  he  proposed  to  the 
lations  most  interested  in  the  success  of 
:hi8  noble  enterprise,  to  engage  themselves 
>y  a  treaty  to  furnish  their  respective  con- 
inffents  to  a  military,  or  as  it  might  be 
sailed  an  amphibious  force,  which,  without 
compromising  any  flag,  and  without  being 
nfluenced  by  wars,  or  any  political  crisis  in- 
;identto  nations,  should  constantly  guard  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  con- 
ided  to  it  the  important  duff  of  watching, 
stopping,  and  following  the  pirates,  both  on 
be  seas  and  on  land.  A  power  so  consti- 
tuted, and  recognised  and  protected  by  all 
Europe,  would  not  render  commerce  per- 
fectly secure,  but  would  eventually  civil- 
ze  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  prohibiting  the  in- 
nabitants  from  continuing  their  piratical  de- 
;>redations,  to  the  injurv  of  industry  and  law- 
ful commerce.  The  ulterior  details  would, 
he  said,  be  easily  developed,  when  the 
sovereigns  should  have  adopted  the  prin- 
:iple,  and  when  they  should  deign  toffrant 
to  the  memorialist  that  confidence  and  au- 


thority which  might  be  requisite  for  die 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

To  this  spirited  memorial,  so  consonant 
with  the  chivalrous  mind  of  its  author,  no 
public  answer  was  returned,  nor  were  any 
congressional  proceedings  adopted  thereon. 
Eariy  in  the  year  1816,  instructions  were, 
however,  given  to  Lord  Exmouth,  Uie 
commander  of  the  firirish  squadron  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  the  Barbary  states,  tor  prohibiting 
the  making  of  Christian  slaves— and  stipu- 
lating that  such  prisoners  as  mig^t  be 
taken  in  war  should  be  considered  only  as 

Srisoners  of  war.  To  these  proposals  the 
eys  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  readily  coa* 
sented ;  but  when  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  urged  upon  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  he 
requested  that  six  months  might  be  allow- 
ed him  to  obtain  the  advice  and  sanction 
of  the  Grand  Seignior  on  the  question. 
After  much  discussion,  the  term  of  six 
was  reduced  to  three  months,  and  through 
the  intervention  of  the  British  admiral,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  ultimately  concluded 
between  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  which  these 
sovereigns  stipulate  to  pay  a  ransom  to 
the  dey  for  the  release  of  the  Neapolitan 
and  Sardinian  slaves  at  that  time  in  cap- 
tivity.* 

Soon  after  the  treaties  were  concluded, 
and  while  Lord  Exmonth  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  a  dreadful  massacre  of 
the  subjects  of  Christian  states  took  place 
at  Bona,  an  African  port,  under  the  go- 
vernroent  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  Tliis 
sanguinary  atrocity  was  committed  on  the 
day  of  Ascension,  on  which  occasion  seven 
hundred  'mariners,  belonging  to  the  crews 
of  the  coral  fishing  boats,  under  English 
and  French  dolours,  having  landed  at  Bona 
to  perform  their  devotions,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  Turks  and  Bedouins  broke  into 
the  church,  and  sacrificed  about  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Christian  worshippers  to  their 
insatiable  fory. 

The  murders  at  Bona,  which  probabljr 
originated  in  ap  impulse  of  popular  fanati- 
cism over  which  the  government  had  no 
control,  were  succeeded  by  acts  oi  open 
piracy,  sanctioned  by  the  dey,  and  directed 
a^nst  the  British  fiag.t  Roused  to  in- 
dication by  these  enormities,  and  deter- 
mined at  length  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  had  so  long  harassed  and  scanda- 
lized civilized  society,  the  British  govern- 
ment determined  to  visit  the  lawless  bar- 
barians with  signal  and  plenary  punish 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Eimoaih  to  the  King  of 
Nsplei,  dated  Algien,  April  6. 1816. 

t  Letter  from  P.  C.  Tupper,  hii  majetty**  con 
•ul-grDeral  at  Barcekma,  dated  May  29,  1816. 
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mem.    For  fine  pnrpoM,  the  moet  active 

S reparations  were  commenoed,  aad  on  San- 
av,  the  38tlL(9f  Ju1y»  Lord  Exmonth  set 
•sad  from  Plymouth  for  the  Mediterranean, 
with  a  formidable  fleet  ander  his  com- 
mand.* While  Lord  Ezmouth  remained 
at  Gihraltar,  on  his  war  to  the  African 
coast,  the  D.ntch  admiral,  Capellen,  with 
•ix  fHgates  under  his  eommana,  asked  and 
^taineid  permisaion  to  unite  his  squadron 
with  the  British  fleet,  and  this  rerival  of 
an  union  offenaiTe  and  defensive  with  an 
ancient  allj,  was  hailed  as  the  harfoinj^er 
of  sttocesa. 

On  die  97th  of  Au(pist  the  Britiah  fleet 
with  its  Dutch  auxiliaries,  arriTed  before 
the  city  of  Alffiera,  and  the  following 
documents,  wri&a  with  the  spirit  of  a 
horo,  and  the  pea  of  a  scholar,  will  aerve 
to  acquaint  noaterity  with  the  nature  and 
the  reault  of  these  operadona : — 

LoiiDoif  QAMMm  ErnuouMNAmr. 
AJMJ»ttfty.Q^,  S^Hember  15, 1816. 
Caplun  Brisbane,  of  bis  majesty's  ship  Qatnem 
Charlotte,  tnived  at  this  oflkre  last  irisht,  with 
the  foUowiaa  despatches  ftom  Admiral  liord  £x- 
Mooth,  G.  C.  B^  addressed  to  John  Wilson  Cro- 
ker,  Esq. 

QtMSM  CkarUUe,  Algiers  Bay,  August  28, 1816. 
Sir,— In  all  the  vicissitodes  of  a  long  life  of 

Sblio  senrioe,  ao  circumstance  has  ever  pio- 
ced  on  my  mind  such  impressions  of  mtitude 
«Ul  joy  as  Ihe  event  of  yesterday.  To  have 
been  one  of  the  humble  inetnimenSi,  in  the  bands 
of  Divine  PioTidenee,|-lbr  itringing  lo  reason  a 
iMoeious  sovemment,  and  destroying  for  ever  the 
innlforable  and  horrid  system  of  Qiristian  slavery, 
can  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
heaitielt  oomfbrt  to  every  individQal  happy 
'  to  be  enirioyad  in  it  I  may,  I  hope,  be 
under  enoh  impressions^  to  oOnr  my 


SMiifhto 


^LairflUBriiukrUtidetpQ»audQgauut 
Algiers,- 

Names,  GtouL       Nawus.         Ouns, 

Queen  Chariotia    110       Jaseur  18 

Impregnable  98        Mntine  18 

Superb  74        Heron  18 

Minden  74        BritonsH        16 

Albion  73        Cordelia  10 

Leander  50        Jasper  10 

Glasgow  40        Heda,  a  bomb 

Severn  40        fnibmal     do. 

Orantcus  86        Belxebnb  do. 

Hebras  86        Fury         do. 

tliamea  88        Canel       da 

Dover  88        And  a  brig. 

A  company  of  royal  sappers  and  miners,  under 
M^jor  GosMt  and  Captain  Reid,  embarked  on 
boaid  the  Queen  Charhme  and  the  Minden. 
Flrsship  botes  were  alsoprepared  for  each  of  the 
ohipB  Iran  Plymouth.  The  rockets  amounted  to 
8000.  All  ships  under  his  lordship's  orden,  hed 
their  raagannes  fitted  on  Sir  W.  Congreve*s  ^ant 
and  the  whole  was  in  every  respect  suitably  fitted 
for  this  partiqilar  service.  It  was  also  eipected 
that  Sir  Chadea  Pensoae  would  join  Lord  fix- 
mouth,  with  as  many  shin  as  could  be  spared 
oom  the  services  on  the  Meditenanean. 


oompleto  success  which  attended  the  ]_ 
forts  of  his  mijesty's  fleet  in  their  aOack  span 
Algiers  yeslciday,  and  the  iiappy  result  prodoosd 
fratn  it  on  this  day  by  the  signature  of  peace. 

Thus  has  a  provoked  warof  tivoday^atsMaMe 
been  attended  fay  a  eonplete  vioaiiy.  aiad  ckai 
by  a  renewed  peace  for  England  and  her  ally, 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  cwiditiiws  dic^ 
tated  by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  hie  amjes^'s 
government,  and  oommanded  by  the  vipiarof  cnr 


My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the 
confidence  his  migesty*s  rainisteis  _  _ 
pleased  to  repose  on  my  wal  on  this  highly  im- 
portant occasion.  The  means  were  by  tluni  made 
adeciuato  to  my  own  wishes,  and  the  mpidity  cf 
their  measures  speak  for  themaelvee.  Kot  mass 
than  one  hundred  days  anoe  I  left  A%iei»  «ridi 
the  British  fleet,  unsusncioua  and  ignorant  of  ifas 
atrocities  which  had  oeen  commiticd  at  BetM. 
that  fleet,  on  its  arrival  in  England,  viee  neceoa- 
rily  disbanded,  and  another,  with  propurtiopaig 
rsooarces,  cvseted  and  eonipped ;  and,  allbstti^ 
impeded  in  its  progress  oy  eafane  and  adveaw 
winds,  has  poured  the  vengeance  of  an  intniisd 
nation,  in  coastising  the  cruelties  of  e  feroaoat 
government,  with  a  promptitade  beyond  example 
and  highly  honourable  to  the  naiiooa]  cfaaracrtcr, 
eager  to  resent  oppieanon  or  cruelly,  wfacBevst 
ipraetised  upon  thoee  under  their  prnteetBoa. 

Would  to  God  that,  in  the  atUunmeot  of 'iha 
object,  I  had  not  deeplv  to  lament  the  severe  ksi 
of  10  manv  gallant  ottioers  and  men ;  they  have 
proAisely  bled  in  a  contest  which  has  hem  pecs- 
liarly  marked  by  prooft  of  such  devntsd  ImnMB 
as  vrould  arouse  every  noUe  feeling  did  J  dais 
indulge  in  relating  them. 

Their  lordships  will  already  have  been  infon> 
ed,  by  his  majesty's  ship  Jasper,  of  my  proceedinp 
up  to  the  14th  mstant,  on  which  day  I  bmto 
nound  firom  Gibrallar,  ader  a  ventioaa  dafentiea 
Dy  a  foul  wind  of  four  days. 

The  fleet,  complete  in  all  its  pointy  with  the 
addition  of  five  gun-boats  fitted  at  Gibraltar,  d#- 
oarted  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  vrilh  the  mssi 
Mvoumble  prospect  of  reaching  the  port  of  their 
"an  ndwniae 


destination  m  three  days;  but  i 
destroyed  die  expectation  of  an  caiiv  wrivml, 
which  was  the  more  anxiously  looked  nr  by  my- 
self, in  consequence  of  hearing,  the  day  1  ssikd 
from  Gibraltar,  that  a  large  amy  had  beeo  Mse» 
Med,  and  that  very  conidenble  addilioBnl  srarts 
vrere  throwing  up^  not  onhr  on  both  flsnimof  ihe 
city,  but  also  immediately  ebout  the  entranee  of  the 
mole ;  from  this,  1  was  apprehenaive  that  my  imen- 
tioo  of  making  that  point  my  principal  olgect  of  at- 
tack, had  been  dtscovered  to  the  dey  by  the  ssmi 
means  he  had  heard  of  the  espedilioA.  Th«  ia- 
tolliKenoe  was,  on  the  foltowmg  ni|^  8"*% 
oonfinned  by  the  Prometheus,  which  I  hsd  de- 
spatched to  Algiers  some  time  before,  to  endea- 
vour to  get  away  the  consul    Captain  Deshwood 


child,  coming  down  in  a  basket  with  the  snigMn. 
who  thought  he  had  oompoaad  it;  but  it  unhappily 
cried  in  the  gatownr,  and  in  GOOBequenee,  the 
surgeon,  three  midshipmen,  m  all  eighteen  per 
sons,  were  seind,  and  confined  as  slaves  in  Ae 
usual  dungeon.  The  child  waa  seat  off  iwit 
morning  by  die  dey,  and  as  e  solitary  inatonce  sf 
bis  huraamtv,  it  ought  to  be  recorded  by  me. 

Captain  Dash  wood  flirlher  oonfimed,  that  sboet 
40,000  men  had  been  brought  down  fitm  the  m 
torier,«ulalir    "    '      ^ 
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{umom,  and  that  they  ware  indefttigably  em- 
iloyed  in  their  batteriee,  gun-boata,  Ac.  imd  every- 
irhere  streogthenina  the  aea^eiencea. 

The  dey  infonned  Captain  Daibwood  he  knew 
lerfectly  well  the  armament  was  destined  for 
ilgiers,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true ;  he  replied, 
f  he  hatf  such  information  he  knew  as  much  as 
le  did,  and  probably  from  the  same  aouroe — the 
Niblic  prints. 

The  ships  were  all  in  port,  and  between  forty 
jid  fifty  gun  and  roortar-ooats  ready,  with  several 
Qore  in  forward  repair.  The  dey  had  closely 
!onfined  the  consul,  and  refused  either  to  give 
itm  up  or  promise  his  personal  safety ;  nor  would 
le  hear  a  wdrd  respectiue  the  officers  and  men 
eized  in  the  boats  of  the  Pkometheus. 

From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds  and 
^al^ls,  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was 
lot  made  before  the  26th,  and  the  next  morning,  at 
lay  break,  the  fleet  was  advanced  in  sight  of  the 
ity,  though  not  so  near  as  I  had  intended.  As 
he  ships  were  becalmed,  I  embmoed  this  oppor^ 
unity  of  despatching  a  boat,  under  cover  of  the 
Severn,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  demands  I 
lad  to  make  in  the  name  of  his  royal  highness  the 
>rince-regent  on  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  (of  which 
he  accompanying  are  copies  0  directing  the  of^ 
icer  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  the  dey's  an- 
wer,  at  which  time,  if  no  reply  was  sent,  he  was 

0  return  to  the  fia^-ship.  He  was  met  near  the 
nole  by  the  capiam  or  the  port,  who,  on  beini 
old  the  answer  was  expected  in  one  hour,  replied . 
hat  it  was  impossible.  The  oSRaet  then  saad  he 
HTould  wait  two  or  three  hours ;  he  then  observed, 
wo  hours  were  quite  suflicieut 

The  fleet  at  this  time,  by  the  springing  up  of 
he  sea-breexe,  had  reached  the  bay,  and  wer% 
>reparing  the  boats  and  flotilla  for  service,  until 
lear  two  o'clock,  when,  observing  my  officer  was 
etaniing,  with  the  signal  flying  that  no  answer 
lad  been  received,  alter  a  delay  of  upwards  of 
hree  hours,  I  instantly  made  the  8i(pal  to  know 
f  the  ships  were  all  ready,  which  bemg  answered 
n  the  affirmative,  the  Queen  Charlotte  bore  up, 
bllowed  by  the  fleet,  for  their  appointed  stations ; 
he  flag,  leading  in  the  prescnbea  order,  was  an- 
rhored  in  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  at  about  fiAy 
'ards  distance.  At  this  moment,  not  a  gun  had 
loen  flred,  and  1  began  to  suspect  a  full  conjpli- 
mce  with  the  terras,  which  had  been  so  many 
kours  in  their  hands.  At  this  period  of  profound 
ilence,  a  shot  was  flred  at  us  from  the  mole,  and 
wo  at  the  ships  to  the  northward,  then  following. 
This  was  promptly  returned  by  the  Queen  Char- 
9tte,  who  was  then  lashing  to  the  main-mast  of  a 
»rig,  fost  to  tfie  shore  in  Uie  mouth  of  the  mole, 
jid  which  we  had  steered  for,  as  the  guide  to  our 
loaition. 

Thus  commenced  a  fire  as  animated  and  well 
apported,  as  I  believe,  was  ever  witnessed,  from 

1  quarter  before  three  o'clock  until  nine,  without 
ntermission,  and  which  did  not  cease  altogether 
tntil  half  past  eleven. 

The  ships  immediately  following  jne  were  ad- 
airably  and  coolly  taking  their  stations,  with  a 
irecision  even  beyond  ray  most  sanguine  hope ; 
md  never  did  the  British  flag  receive,  on  any  oc- 
saion,  more  zealous  and  honourable  support  To 
ook  further  on  the  line  than  immediately  round 
ne,  was  perfectly  impossible ;  but  so  well  ground- 
ed was  my  confldence  in  the  gallant  officers  I  had 
he  honour  to  command,  that  my  mind  was  left 
perfectly  free  to  attend  to  other  objects,  and  I 
mew  them  in  their  stations  only  by  the  destruc- 
ive  effect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and  batte- 
•ies  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
1  had  about  thia  time  the  aatisftctioD  of  seeing 
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Vice-admiral  Van  Capelleirs  flag  in  the  statioo 
I  had  assigned  to  him,  and  soon  after,  at  intervals, 
the  remainder  of  hia  frigates,  keeping  up  a  well- 
supported  fire  on  the  flanking  thtteries  he  had 
ofl»red  to  cover  ua  from,  aa  it  had  not*been  in  my 
power,  for  want  of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front 
of  the  mole. 

About  sunset,  I  received  a  message  from  Rear* 
admiral  Milne,  conveying  to  me  the  severe  lose 
the  Impregnable  was  sustaining,  having  then  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  aiid  re- 
questing I  would,  if  possible,  send  him  a  frigate  to 
divert  some  of  the  fire  he  was  under. 

The  GhiKow,  near  me.  immediately  weighed 
but  the  wind  had  been  driven  away  oy  the  can- 
nonade, and  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  again,  hav- 
ing obtained  rather  a  better  position  than  before. 

I  had  at  this  time  sent  orden  to  the  explosioB 
vessel,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Fleming 
and  Mr.  Parker,  by  Captain  Reade,  of  the  engi- 
neers, to  bring  her  into  the  mole ;  but  the  rear- 


admiral,  having  thought  she  %voold  do  him  < 
tial  service  if  exploded  under  the  battery  in  hia 
front,  1  sent  orders  to  this  vessel  to  that  effect, 
which  were  executed.  I  desired  also  the  rear- 
admiral  might  be  informed,  that  many  of  the  ships 
being  now  in  flames,  and  certain  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole,  I  considered  I  had  executed  th^ 
most  important  part  of  my  instructions,  and  should 
make  every  preparation  K>r  withdrawing  the  ships, 
and  desired  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible 
with  his  division. 

There  were  awful  moments  durin^^  the  conflict, 
which  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  describe,  occasion- 
ed by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us,  and  I  had  long 
resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of  several  around  me 
to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  outer  frigate,  diiK 
tant  about  one  hundred  yards.  Which  at  length  I 

Kve  in  to,  and  Major  Gossett,  by  my  side,  who 
d  been  eager  to  land  his  coi^  of  miners,  pressed 
me  most  anxiously  for  permission  to  accompany 
Lieutenant  Richards  in  this  ship's  barge.  The 
frigate  was  instantly  boarded,  and  in  ten  minutea 
in  a  perfect  blase.  A  gallant  young  midshipnian, 
in  rocket-boat  No.  8,  although  forbidden,  was  led 
by  his  ardent  spirit  to  follow  in  support  of  the 
barge,  in  which  he  was  desperately  wounded,  hia 
brother  officer  killed,  and  nine  of  his  crew.  The 
barge,  by  rowing  more  rapidly,  had  luflfered  lesa, 
and  lost  but  twtf 

The  enemy's  batteries  around  my  division  were 
about  ten  o'clock  silenced,  and  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect ruin  and  dilauidatton ;  and  thp  fire  of  the 
ships  was  reserved  aa  much  as  posaible,  to  save 
powder  and  reply  to  a  few  ffuns  now  and  then 
bearing  upon  us,  although  a  rort  upon  the  upper 
angle  of  the  city,  on  which  our  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  continued  to  annoy  the  shipa  by 
shot  shells  during  the  whole  time. 

Providence  at  this  interval  gave  to  my  anxioue 
wishes  the  usual  land  wind  common  in  this  bay, 
and  my  ei(pectations  were  completed.  We  were 
all  hands  employed  warping  and  towing  off;  and 
by  the  help  of  the  light  air,  the  whole  were  under 
sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  shells 
about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours'  in- 
cessant labour. 

The  flotilla  of  mortar,  ]pin,  and  rocket-boats, 
under  the  direction  of  their  Tespective  artillery 
officers,  shared,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
in  the  honours  of  this  day,  and  performed  good 
service ;  it  was  by  their  nre  that  all  the  Hhips  in 
the  port  (with  the  exception  of  the  outer  frigate) 
were  in  flames ;  which  extended  ra(Mdly  over  the 
whole  arsenal,  storehouses,  and  gun-mats,  exhi- 
biting a  spectacle  of  awftil  grandeur  and  interest 
no  pen  can  describe. 
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The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of  the  line,  wid  prepare 
ibr  their  retreat,  performed  their  duty  not  only 
well,  but  embraced  every  opportunity  of  firing 
through  the  intervals,  and  were  constantly  in  mo> 
tion. 

The  shells  from  the  bombs  were  admirably 
well  thrown  by  the  royal  marine  artillery ;  and 
though  thrown  directly  across  and  over  us,  not  an 
accident  that  I  know  of  occurred  to  any  ship. 

The  whole  was  conducted  in  perfect  silence, 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  cheer  I  never  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  line ;  and  that  the  gum  were  well 
worked  and  directed  will  be  seen  fpr  many  years 
to  come,  and  remembered  by  these  barbarians  for 
ever. 

The  conducting  of  this  ship  to  her  station,  by 
the  masters  of  the  fleet  and  ship,  eicited  the  praise 
of  all.  The  former  has  been  my  companion  in 
arms  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Having  thus  detailed,  altnough  but  imperfectly, 
the  progress  of  this  short  service,  I  venture  to 
hope,  tluKt  the  humble  and  devoted  services  of 
myself,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  every  descrip- 
tion I  have  the  honour  to  command,  will  be  re* 
ceived  hy  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent 
with  his  accustomed  grace.  The  approbation  of 
our  services  by  our  sovereign,  and  the  good  opi- 
nion  of  our  country,  will,  I  venture  to  amrm,  be 
received  by  us  all  with  the  highest  satisfactiqp. 

If  I  attempted  to  name  to  their  lordships  the 
numerous  officers,  who,  in  such  a  conflict,  had 
been  at  diflferent  periods  more  conspicuous  than 
their  companions,  I  should  do  injustice  to  many ; 
and  I  trust  there  is  no  officer  in  the  fleet  I  have 
the  honour  to  command,  who  will  doubt  the  grate- 
ful feelings  I  shall  ever  cherish  for  their  unbound- 
ed and  unlimited  support  Not  an  officer  nor  roan 
oonflned  his  exertions  within  the  precise  limits  of 
their  own  duty ;  all  were  eacer  to  attempt  services 
which  I  found  more  difficult  to  restrain  than  ex- 
cite ;  and  nowhere  was  this  feeling  mora  conspi- 
cuous than  in  my  own  captain,  and  those  officers 
immediately  about  my  person.  My  gratitude  and 
thanks  are  due  to  all  under  my  command,  aa  well 
aa  to  Vice-admiral  Capellen.  and  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  of  his  roi^esty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  I  trust  they  will  believe,  that  the  re- 
collection of  their  services  will  never  cease  but 
with  my  life.  In  no  instance  hate  I  ever  seen 
more  energy  and  zeal :  from  the  youngest  mid- 
sliipman  to  the  highest  rank,  all  seemed  animated 
by  one  soul,  and  of  which  I  shall  with  delight 
bear  testimony  to  thefr  lordships,  whenever  that 
testimony  can  be  useful. 

I  have  confided  this  despatch  to  Rear-admiral 
Milne,  my  second  in  command,  from  whom  I  have 
recuved,  during  the  whole  service  intrusted  to 
me.  xrie  roost  cordial  and  honourable  support  He 
is  perfectly  informed  of  every  transaction  of  the 
fleet  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  command,  and 
is  fully  competent  to  give  their  lordship  satisfiic- 
tk>n  on  any  point  which  I  may  have  overlooked  or 
have  not  time  to  state.  I  trust  I  have  obtained 
horn  him  his  esteem  and  regard,  and  I  regret  I 
had  not  sooner  been  known  to  nim. 

The  necessary  papers,  together  with  the  defects 
of  |he  ships,  and  the  return  of  killed  and  wounded, 
accompany  this  despatch ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
Captains  Ekins  and  CcMde  are  doing  well,  as  also 
the  whole  of  the  wounded.  Bv  accounts  from  the 
shore,  I  understand  the  enemy  s  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men. 

In  recomroetiding  my  officers  and  fleet  to  their 
If  rdship's  protection  and  favour,  I  have  th  •  ho- 
nour to  be,  dec.  EzMOUi'ii. 


AGeneral  AUbwHf  Ike  IKffrrf  nnil  aniiirfirf.a 
Ike  equadron  under  Lord  Exwumik'e  eeameai, 
in  the  aU€bck  ef  Algiere,  Ike  ^Ik  ef  AmgtiM.  )8l& 
7Wa;.~]5  officers,  88  seamen,  19  marines.  1 
marine  artillery,  1  rocket  troop.  4  bm,  killed ;  99 
officers.  459  seamen,  106  marines,  5  marine  artil- 
lery, 14  sappers  and  miners,  4  rocket  troops  31 
boys,  12  supernumeraries,  wxMinded. 

Toud  killed  and  wounded— 128  kiHed.  690 
wounded. 

Dutch  SauADaoN,— TUo^lS  killed,  52  wounded. 

FlotiUa,  consisttng  of  5  gun-boata.  10  monu- 
boats,  launches.  8  rocket-boats,  flats,  ^  .gun-boa^ 
barges  and  yawls;  total  56:— the  whole  oos- 
manded  by  Captain  F.  T.  Mitchell,  aasisted  by 
Lieutenant  John  Davies,  of  the  Queen  Charloos, 
and  lieutenant  Thomas  Revana,  flag-Ueutenaat  to 
Rear-admiral  Milne. 

Memorandum  of  Ike  deatnuUm  mAe  MeU  rf  Ah- 
giere,  in  Ike  aUack  cflke^tk  ofAvgM^  1816. 

Four  large  frigates,  of  44  ntna ;  five  Urge  cat- 
vettes,  from  24  to  30;  all  the  gun  and  monar 
boats,  except  7;  30 destroyed;  several  mertrham 
brigs  and  schoonen ;  a  great  number  of  anoall  ves- 
sels of  various  descriptions;  all  the  pontoons, 
lighters,  &c. ;  storehouses  and  araenal,  with  all 
the  timber  and  various  marine  articlea  destroyed 
in  part ;  a  great  many  gun-carriages,  mottar-beda 
casks,  and  ships*  stores  of  all  descriptioaa. 

Hie  Briiannie  MmeelifB  tkip  QMen  OkmrUOe,  Jd 
giertSay,  Auguet  28c*,  1816. 

Sir.— For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  oo  deftoce^ 
less  Christians,  and  your  unbecoming  diaregaid  to 
the  demands  I  made  yesterday,  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince-regent  of  England,  the  fleet  under  mf 
orders  has  given  you  a  signal  chastisement,  by  ifas 
total  destruction  of  your  navy,  sloreboosea,  ud 
arsenal,  with  half  your  baUerics. 

As  England  does  not  war  for  the  deatniction  of 
cities,  I  am  unwilling  to  visit  your  personal  cms^ 
ties  upon  the  inofllensive  inhabitanta  of  the  cooa- 
try,  and  I  therefore  ofler  you  the  same  trma  of 
peace  which  I  conveyed  to  yon  yesterday,  in  lay 
sovereign's  name ;  without  the  acceptance  of  these 
terms,  you  can  have  no  peace  with  England. 

If  you  receive  this  oner  as  you  ought,  yon  will 
fire  three  guns;  and  I  shall  conaider  yuur  not 
making  this  signal  as  a  refusal,  and  shall  renew 
my  operations  at  my  own  convenience. 

I  oflTer  you  the  above  terms,  provided  neither 
the  British  consul,  nor  the  officen  and  men  so 
wickedly  seized  by  you  from  the  boata  of  a  Britab 
ship  of  war,  have  met  with  any  cruel  treatmeoi. 
or  any  of  the  Christian  slaves  in  your  power:  and 
I  repeat  my  demand,  that  the  consul  and  officeis 
and  men,  may  be  sent  off  to  me,  ooofbnnable  i» 
ancient  treaties. 

(Signed)  Rxmoutb. 

To  kie  higkntMS  Ike  Dey  cfAJgiere. 

QwetrCkarUftte,  Algiers  Bay,  Amgiul  SQcA,  I8I& 

Oeneral  Afemorandum.  -~  The  comoMnder-kk- 
chief  is  happy  to  inform  the  fleet  of  the  final  ter 
minaiion  of  their  strenuous  exertiona,  hy  the  sigi» 
ture  of  peace,  confirmed  under  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  on  the  following  conditiooo,  dictated  by 
hiv  royal  highness  the  Prince-regent  of  Rnsland. 

I.  The  abolition,  for  ever,  ofCliristian  alaverf. 

II.  The  delivery  to  my  flag,  of  all  slaves  in  the 
dominion  of  the  dey,  to  whatever  nation  they  may 
belong,  at  noon  to-morrow. 

Hi.  To  deliver  also,  to  my  flag,  all  nonev  re 
ceived  by  him  for  the  redemption  of  sLvca  aincr 
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of  thii  year,  at  noon  alw  to-   Glasgow  I  shaU  be  obliged  to  bnng  home  witV 


IV.  RepaiatioQ  baa  been  made  to  the  Britiih 
oonnil  for  all  lomee  he  may  have  siiatained  in  con- 
seouence  of  hit  confinement 

V.  The  de^  baa  made  a  niblic  apology,  in  pre- 
aence  of  hii  mifiisieri  and  oflScen,  and  begged  pa^ 
don  of  the  consul,  in  terme  dictated  by  the  captain 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte.     , 

The  commander-in-chief  takee  thia  opportuuity 
of  again  returning  hia  pubUc  thanks  to  tne  admi- 
rals, captains,  ofliceiB,  seamen,  maiines,  royal  ma- 
rine artillery,  royal  sappers  and  minen,  and  the 
royal  rocket  corps,  for  tne  noble  support  he  baa 
received  from  them  throughout  the  wnole  of  this 
arduous  service ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  direct,  that 
on  Sunday;  next  a  public  thainksgiving  be  o^red 
up  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  interposition  of 
his  Divine  Providence,  during  the  conflict  which 
took  place  on  the  27th,  between  his  msjesty's  fleet 
and  the  ferocious  eneroiee  of  mankind. 

It  is  requested  that  this  memorandum  may  be 
read  to  the  ships'  companies. 

To  the  adnuraU,  e^aing,  cfioeri,  seoaMN,  ma- 
rines, royal  mpperM  and  mtnen,  royal  aaartne 
artillery,  and  tike  royal  rocket  corpe. 

Queem  Chariotle,  Algiera  Bay,  Sept  1, 181& 

8ir,~I  Have  the  honour  to  acquaint  yon^  for 
their  lordships*  information,  that  I  have  sent  Cap- 
tain Brisbane  with  my  duplicate  despatches,  as  I 
am  afraid  that  Admiral  Milne,  in  tne  Leander, 
who  has  charge  of  the  originals,  may  experience 
a  long  voyage,  the  wind  having  set  in  to  the  wes^ 
ward  a  few  houia  after  he  sailed. 

Captain  Brisbane,  to  whom  I  ftel  greatly  in- 
debted for  his  exertions,  and  the  able  assistance  I 
have  roceived  from  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
thta  service,  will  be  able  to  inform  their  lordships 
upon  all  points  that  I  may  have  omitted. 

Admiral  Si^  Chariee  Penrose  arrived  loo  late  to 
rake  his  sharo  in  the  attack  upon  Algiers,  which  I 
lament,  as  much  on  his  account  as  my  own ;  his 
aervices  would  have  been  desirable  in  every  re- 
apect 

I  have  the  satifftctian  to  state,  that  all  the  slaves 
in  the  city  of  Algien,  and  immediately  in  its  vi- 
cini^,  are  embarked :  as  also  357,000  dollars  for 
Naples,  and  29,500  for  Sardinia.  The  treativ 
will  be  signed  to-morrow :  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  sail  in  a  day  or  twa 

The  Mindon  has  sailed  for  Gibnltar  to  be  re- 
fitted, and  will  proceed  from  thence  to  her  ulti- 


The  Albion  will  be  refitted  at  Gibraltar,  for  the 
reoepcko  of  Sir  Charles  Fenraae*s  flag.     The 


I  have  the  honour,  dtc.  Exmoutb 

7b  Join  H'iZson  Crolter,  Eeq.  #r.  Admiraky. 

In  addition  to  the  above  despatches  of  Lord  EIx- 
mouth,  further  particulars  were  received  at  the 
Admiraltv  oflke,  September  24th,  1816,  conveyed 
from  his  lordship  by  Rear-adminl  Milne,  K.C.B. 
detailing  the  subsequent  proceedings,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance :— 

On  the  2fth  of  Aupist,  treaties  of  peace  were 
signed  by  the  dey  with  his  im^ty  and  his  ma- 
jesty the  Kiqg  of  the  Netheriaods^  On  the  same 
day,  also,  was  signed  an  additional  article  of  de- 
clantion,  for  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  to 
the  following  efleet>. 

Dbolasation 
Of  his  most  serene  highness  Omar,  bashaw,  dey, 
and  sovemor  of  the  warlike  city  and  kingdom 
of  Algien,  made  and  concluded  with  the  right 
honourable  Edward  Baron    Exmoutb,  knight 
grand  Cross  of  the  most  honounble  military  or- 
der of  the  Bath,  admiral  of  the  blue  squaditm  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  fleet,  and  commandeMn- 
chief  of  his  said  roiyesty's  riiips  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean. 
'*  In  considention  of  the  deep  interest  manif^ 
ed  by  his  royal  highness  the  Prince-regent  df 
England  for  the  termination  o(  C^hristian  slavery, 
his  highness  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  in  token  of  lus 
sincere  desire  to  mautaiu  inviolable  his  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  manifest  his 
amicable  diapsition  and  high  respect  towuds  the 
powers  of  Europe,  declares,  that  in  the  event  oi 
future  wars  witn  anv  European  power,  not  any 
of  the  Driaoners  shall  oe  consigned  to  slavenr,  but 
treated  with  all  humanity,  as  prisoners  of^war, 
until  regulariy  exchanged,  according  to  European 
practice  in  like  cases;  and  that  at  the  terminatioD 
of  hostilities  they  shall  be  restored  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  without  ransom ;  and  the  practice 
of  condemning  Christian  prisoners  of  war  to  sla- 
very is  hereby  formally  ana  fore^r  renounced.** 
Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  warlike  city  of  Algiers, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  28th  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  1816^  and  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira,  1231,  and  the  6th  day  ot 
the  mooa4bavre]. 
(The  Dey's  seal) 
(Signed)  Exmoutb,  (U  8.) 

Admiral,  and  CoramanderuKhief 
(Signed)  R  M'Douxll,  (L  S.) 

By  command  of  the  admiral, 
(Signed)  Joa.  Guma,  Secretary. 
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m\erercmJntf  GflDenl,  oomiiMUidt  under  tbe 
Dok »  of  York,  i  113.  Appointed  coniiiiander*in- 
chiet  n  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1796,  i  250. 
Conm  inds  the  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799, 
i  304.  r4)ininands  the  British  army  in  E^pt,  i  378. 
Keeeiviv  a  mortal  wound  near  Alexandna,  i  379. 

Acrty  memomble  aie^e  oC  i  296—300. 

AddinfUm,  Mr.  resigns  his  office  as  speaker, 
i  369.  Appointed  prime  minitter,  368.  Resigns 
this  oflSce,  and  is  called  to  the  house  of  peeri  un- 
der the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth.  i  50a 

AdofyhiUM^  Prince,  wounded  at  Dunkirk,  i  100. 

Aibuquer^M,  Duke  oC  Cadis  saved  by  the  rapid 
march  of,  ii  128.    Appointed  governor  of  Caaiz, 


Aihuera,  battle  of,  ii  175. 

Alexander,  ascends  the  throne  of  Russia,  i  373. 
Encaged  in  war  with  France,  i  513.  Interview 
with  Napoleon  on  the  Niemen,  i  601.  Adknow- 
ledges  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  i  602.  In- 
dignant at  the  British  attack  u|»n  neutral  Den- 
mark, ii  30.  Conference  o£  with  Napoleon  at 
Erfurth,  ii  59l  Again  at  war  with  France,  ii  212. 
Prootamation  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  ii  213.  On  the  occu- 
pation of  Moscow  bjr  the  French  army,  ii  226. 
On  the  close  of  the  campaign,  ii  244.  Letter  to 
the  widow  of  PHnce  Kutusoff.  ii  302.  To  the 
widow  of  General  Moreau,  ii  304.  First  entry  of 
into  Paris,  ii  33a  Declaration  uf,  that  tbe  allies 
will  not  treat  again  with  Napoleon,  ii  334.  Con- 
Yokes  the  Frencn  Senate,  ibid.  Pledges  himself 
to  an  unconditional  release  of  all  the  French 
prieoneis  in  Russia,  ii  335.  Visit  of,  to  England, 
li  354.  Repaiis  to  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  li  360. 
Second  amval  in  Paris,  ii  502.  Party  to  the  Holy 
League,  U522. 

Al^ierg,  expeditkm  against,  appendix,  ii  569— 
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Alvmxi,  Oeneml,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Anstrian  army  in  Italy*  i  184.  Defeated  by  Mas- 
seoa,  i  185. 

AmioifiM,  carried  by  a  eoup<le-main,  ii  144- 

Ameiaa,  Princeai,  death  of,  li  145. 

America^  United  States  of,  treaty  of  amity  and 
conmerce  with,  i  174.  Differences  with  Fmnce, 
i  189.  Prosperous  situation  of,  i  569.  Discussions 
with  Great  Britain,  ii  32.  Irritated  by  tlw  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake  fncate,  ii  31.  Points  in  die- 
pate  with  Encland,  ii  32.  Interdiction  of  British 
ships  of  war,  tbid.  Embargo  law,  ii  34.  State  of 
parties,  ii  79.  Conditional  proposition  to  rescind 
the  embargo,  Und  Rejected  by  Great  Britain,  ibid. 
Discussions  with  Great  Britain  in  1809,  ii  115.  A^ 
rangeroant  with  Mr.  Eiskine.  ibid.  Rescinded  fay 
the  British  Government,  ii  204.  Non-importation 
act,  ii  202.  Relations  with  Great  Britain  approach 
to  a  state  of  actual  hostility,  ibid  Henry's  mis- 
sion, ii  203. 

War  declared  by,  against  Great  Britain, 

ii204.    Causes  ofthe  war  stated,  a  365.  Staieof 
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parties,  ii  366.  Invasion  of  British  Canada  in  1812 
li  36a    Surrender  of  General  Hull,  ii  369. 

Amberttt  Lord,  resigns  the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  in  &vour  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  i  175. 

Amient,  treaty  of,  i  389. 

Angoulemet  Duke  oC  repaiia  to  the  south  of 
France,  ii  322.  Invited  to  the  head-quarten  ofthe 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ibid.  Enthusiastic  reception 
bf,  at  BoYdeaux,  ii  323.  Commands  in  the  South 
of  France,  ii  439.  Made  prisoner,  allowed  to  quit 
France,  ii  440. 

Anepaeh,  neutiality  oC  violated  by  the  French 
army,  1 518. 

Arteit,  Count  de,  as  the  representative  of  Lonis 
XVIII.  makes  his  public  entry  into  fiaris,  ii  340. 

Aapern,  battle  of,  ii  93. 

AssoMifM/ion  of  the  French  plenipotentianea 
near  Radstadt,  i  279. 

Assignais,  febricated  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  i  111. 

AuchmvtVt  Sir  Samuel,  carries  Monte  Video  by 
anault,  ii  23. 

Auddand,  Lord,  memorial  of,  to  the  State^ge- 
neral,  i  141. 

Auguatenburg,  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  death 
of.  ii  149. 

Austria  declares  war  against  France,  1  39.  Ma- 
nifesto of.  i  41.  Critjtal  situation  ofthe  monarrhy, 
i  358.  Coalition  of,  with  Russia  and  England 
against  France,  i  516.  Otfor  of  mediation  to  efltet 
a  general  peace,  ii  74.  Declined  by  Great  Britain, 
ibid.    Recalls  her  minister  from  London,  ii  75. 


Prepares  ibf^war  with  France,  ii  90.  Campaiin 
of  1809.  ii  91.  Forms  a  family  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  ii  150.  Necotiates  an  armia> 
tice  between  France  and  the  allies,  ii  282.  De- 
clares war  against  France,  ii  284. 

Bagrntion^  Prince,  haaardous  march  of,  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  first  divirion  of  the  Russian 
army,  ii  214.  Cuts  a  pasmge  through  the  Fronch 
ranks,  ii  216. 

JBoiUy,  M.  elected  mayor  of  Puis  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  i  25.  Executed  during 
the  reran  of  terror,  i  110. 

Baird,  Sir  David,  debarks  with  a  British  force 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  ii  69.  Despemtely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Goninna,  ii  72. 

BaOoMlerct  refuses  to  obev  the  oiden  of  Lord 
WelIin|[ton,  ii  189.  Supenieded,  arrested,  and 
exiled,  Md. 

Babxmorty  tumult  in,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain«  ii  366. 

Bank  of  Engknd.  prohibited  from  making  cash 
payments,  i  212.    Situatwn  of,  iUd, 

BofJc  of  Vienna,  suspends  cash  paymenta,  i  21 3L 

Bantnf  Bay,  appearance  ofthe  French  fleet  off 
i  188. 

BarroM^  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Di- 
rectory, i  162.  P^tronixes  Bonaparte,  i  180.  Exiled, 
1329. 
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Bardajf  de  Tctty,  General,  OMdnandt  the  Rue- 
■ien  army  in  the  early  part  of  the  canmaign  of 
1812,  ii  SK  Sapeneded  by  Prince  Kotuinfi:  u 
880.  Again  liauniea  thfl^i»mmand  of  fhi^nasiana, 
ii879.  *    .      • 

Barrom,  battle  ot;  ii  ITft 
Barthekmi,  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Directory,  i  219.    Deftorted,  i  221.  * 

Bawino,  Duke  oit  letter  lo  Lord  Caatlereagh, 
ti  802. 

BasUU,  Frendb,  captured  And  destroyed  hv  the 
sitizeoa  of  Paris,  i  84.    Fmt  annivemnr  of  the 
destruction   of  fhis   fortress   celebrated   in  the 
Champ  de  Man,  i  28.    Second  annivemry,  i  39. 
BatlU  of  Gemappe,  i  62. 
of  Fleurus,  i  UA. 
ofNoyi«i  88& 
of  Zurich,  i  287. 
ofAboukir,i301. 
'       ofHeliopolis^iSSO. 
of  Marengo,  i  354. 
of  Hohenlinden,  i  35& 
ofUlm,i5]9. 
of  Austerlitz,  i  526. 
efMaida.  1576. 
of  Jena,  i  585. 
0fPultU8k.i591. 
ofRylau.  1594. 
of  Friedland,  i  599. 
of  Vimiera,  1166. 
of  Corunna.  ii  72. 
of  Elckmuhl,  1192. 
ofRhtisbon,  1198: 
of  Aspenuii  93. 
of  Wagram,  ii  96. 
of  Talavera.  ii  122. 
of  Busaco,  ii  131. 
of  Albuera,  ii  175. 
of  Salamanca,  ii  186. 
of  Smolensk,  ii  219. 
of  Borodino,  ii  221. 
of  Vittoria,  11260. 
of  the  Pyrenees,  ii  265. 
ofLutzen,ii  277. 
of  Bautzen,  ii  279. 
of  the  Katzbach.  ii  SS6. 
of  Dresden,  ii  2S7. 
of  Leipzic,  ii  292. 
ofBrienne»ii  309. 
of  La  Rothiere,  ii  310.  i 

of  Craone.  ii  317. 
of  Laou.  ii  318. 
ofOrthes,  ii321. 
of  Toulouse,  ii  338. 
of  New  Orleans,  ii  409. 
of  Waterloo,  ii  463. 
BatUe  (naval)  of  the  let  of  .fune,  i  126. 
ofSt  Vincent,  1.804. 
of  Camperdown,'  i  205. 
ofthe  Nile,  1230. 
of  Copenhagen,  i  370. 
of  Algeziras,  1386. 
of  Trafalgar,  i  534. 
Bavaria^  trenty  of  cession  with  France,  i  385. 
Deserts  Napoleon,  ii  291. 
Bautzen,  battle  of,  ii  279. 
Bfauhamoi^y    Eugene,  appointed  Vicerov  of 
Italy,  i  515.    Created  heir-apparent  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  ii  78. 
Beckett,  Brig^ade-roalor.  killed  at  Talavera,  ii  124. 
Bed  of  Justice,  held  to  register  the  edicts  of  the 
Franch  King,  i  19. 
Bfff,  Dr.  system  of  education  of.  11 171. 
BdUngham^  John.  asRaasinates  Mr.  Perceval, 
ii  195.    Trial  and  execution  of,  ii  196. 

BeniincK  Lord  William,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand ofthe  Anglo-Sicilian  Army  m  Spain,  ii  264. 
Retreat  of,  before  Suchet,  tdid. 


Berbice  surrenders  to  the  Britiriu  1 451. 

Beretfordt  Mardial.  rommands  the  alliea  at  ihs 
batde  6f  Albuen,  ii  175. 

Beresina,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French  watf, 
11237. 

Berlin,  entered  by  Napoleon,  i  587.  Dmam 
inued  at,  i  589.    Copyof,ii35L 

Bernard,  Great  St.  paance  of,  i  358. 

Bemadoite,  Marshal  of  nsnoe,  elected  dvwD- 
prince  of  Sweden,  ii  149.  Takes  the  field  agaim 
Napoleon,  ii  285.  liberatea  Hanover,  ii  SOa  loi- 
ter to  his  son,  ibid. 

Berthier,  Marslial,  created  Prince  of  Neol^ 
chatel,  1 581.  Death  of,  u  445.  Biographical  bo> 
tioe  of.  ibid. 

Bertrand,  Marshal,  oonstructa  the  bridm  a%ft 
the  Danube,  ii  97.  Aooompaniea  Napneon  a> 
Elba,  ii  341.  Attends  him  on  board  the  BdlcrB> 
phon,  ii  504.    Shares  his  second  exile,  ii  507. 

JBesneres,  Marshal,  fall  oC  ii  277.  BkigraphkaJ 
notice,  ii  302. 

Blake,  General,  inglorioualv  deleated,  ii  I2L 
Termination  of  his  career,  ii  ite. 

Blois,  Regency  Government  of,  ii  3SS.  Dis- 
solved, ii  340. 

Blucker,  General,  able  retreat  oC  aAer  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena,  1  584.  Pursuit  of  the  French  after 
the  battle  of  Leipzic,  ii  297.  Visita  England,  a 
354.  Proclamation  of.  at  the  oomroenceoient  ef 
the  Belgic  campaign,  ii  455.  Imminent  dancer  oC 
ii  461.  Critical  amval  at  the  battle  of  Waiertoo.  ii 
471.  Pursues  the  French  tnny,  ii  473.  Arrival  oC 
under  the  walls  of  Ptuia,  ii  497.  Enien  that  dtr. 
ii  500. 

Bofi|iparle,  Napoleon,  first  distingaiBhed  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  i  105.  Appointed  to  ihe 
chief  command  of  the  aimy  in  It^,  t  I79l  Pre- 
liminary biographical  notice  of,  ioid.  Letter  is 
the  pope,  i  197.  Triumpliant  reception  at  Para, 
i  200.  Embarks  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  erpe- 
iiition  for  Egypt,  i  225.  Arrival  in  Egypt,  i  S86. 
Visits  the  pyramids,  i  228.  Profesaea  a  veneratkn 
for  the  reliffion  of  Mahomet,  i  291 .  Marches  agairst 
Syria,  i  2^.  Repulsed  at  Acre,  1  898.  Return^ 
to  Egypt,*!  299.  Quits  his  army,  and  returns  \o 
France,  i  302.  Usurps  the  government  of  France, 
i  328.  Appointed  first  consul,  i  332.  Letter  lo  the 
Kin^  of  England.  1  335.  Elected  President  ofthe 
Italian  Republic,  i  404.  Appointed  consul  for  Ufo, 
i  406.  Elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity,  i  493. 
Crowned  by  the  pope,  i  496. 

Emperor  of  France,  letter  oC  to  the 

King  of  England,  i  514.  Elected  King  of  Italy. 
i  515.  Crowned  at  Milan,  ibid.  Interview  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  battle  of  Aoster- 
litz,  1529.  Declared  Protector  of  the  Confodera- 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  i  579.  Interview  with  Alexan- 
der on  the  Niemen.  i  601.  Efiforta  to  exclude 
England  from  the  Continent,  11  31.  Meets  Alexan- 
der at  Erfurth,  ii  59.  Pboes  himeelf  at  the  bead 
of  the  French  army,  and  advances  to  Madrid,  li 
60.  Meets  the  Archduke  Charles  in  battle  for  the 
first  time,  and  defeats  him,  ii  92.  Divorced  fiom 
the  Emprea  Josephine,  ii  100.  Demands  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  in  marriage,  h 
150.  Matrimonial  alliance  with  the  archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  ibid.  Rapid  advances  tomards  ab> 
solute  power,  ii  151.  Enters  upon  the  Roasinn  ^ 
campaign,  ii  212L  Advances  to  Mosoaw,  ii  223L 
Commences  his  disastrous  retreat,  ii  229L  Quits 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  and  repairs  to  Paris,  ii  240. 
Altered  tone  of,  it  271.  Reconciliation  with  the 
pope,  ii  272.  Appoints  the  empress  regent,  ibid. 
Quits  I^ris.  and  places  himself  at  the  heed  of  hw 
army  in  Germany,  ii  276.  Returns  to  Paris  at  tbc 
conclusion  of  the  disastrous  campaini  of  1813,  ii  ** 
297.  Places  himself  at  the  head  or  his  army  m 
1814,  ii  309.  Prodigioua  exertiana  during  the  canh 
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paign,  ii  310.  ArriTal  at  Fontunebleau  on  the 
night  of  thfl  flarrander  of  Furif.  ii  832.  Deepsfohes 
Caulincoort  to  Ptirii  to  nemtialo  a  peace  with  the 
alHei,  i  333.  Propoaes  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
infant  aon,  ii  336.  Failure  of  the  negotiation,  i6id. 
Act  of  abdication,  iBid.  Treaty  with  the  allied 
powen,  ii  336. 

Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  Elba.  Farewell  ad- 
dreai  to  his  guards,  ii  341.  Departure  from  Fon- 
taineblean,  wid.  Journey  from  Fontainebl<teu  to 
Frejus,  ii  4Si&  Arrival  in  Elba,  u  439.  Conduct 
in  that  island,  ibid,  Diasaiisfied  with  his  residence, 
ii  430.  Meditates  his  return  to  France,  ibid.  Em- 
harks  for  France,  ii  432.  Lands  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan, 
ii  433.  Triumphant  march  from  the  coast  to  the 
capital,  li  433-439.  Jteasoends  the  throne  of 
France,  ii  439. 

Second  reign  of^  ii  443.    Letter  to 

the  SovereigiM  of  Europe  announcing  his  return, 
ibid.  Its  reception,  ii  444.  Efibrts  to  unite  all 
parties  and  daaaea  of  French  aulgecta,  ii  446. 
Quits  Paris,  and  places  hhnaelf  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  ii  456.  Defeated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
ii  473.  Returns  to  Paris  after  the  battle,  ii  486. 
Abdicates  the  thnme  in  favour  of  his  son,  ii  490. 
Quits  Paris  for  Rochefbrt,  u  493  Arrives  on  the 
coast,  ii  502.  Casta  himoelf  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  British  nation,  ii  504.  Received  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  with  hia  suite,  ibid.  Determhia- 
tion  of  the  British  cabinet  to  exile  him  to  St  He- 
lena, ii  506.  His  protest,  ii  506.  Removed  on 
board  the  Northumberiand,  u  507.  Sails  for  St. 
Helena,  ibid. 

Second  exile  of  Arrival  at  St  He- 
lena, ii  507.  Character  of  .the  fallen  Emperor,  ii 
fi08. 

Bonaparte.  Joeephine,  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Napoleon,  i  180.  Coronation  of;  i  497.  Voluntary 
divorce  of,  ii  100. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  recognised  as  Kin^  of  Wea^ 
phalia,  i  602.    Driven  from  hia  throne,  h  98&. 

Bonaparte,  Joaeph,  French  ambaaaador  at  Rome, 
i  223.  Retiree  from  that  city,  tfttef.  Invades  Na> 
pies,  i  574.  Declared  King  of  Naplea,  i  522.  Ar- 
rival of,  at  Bayonne,  ii  57.  Proclaimed  King  of 
Spain,  ibid.  Crowned  at  Madrid,  ibid.  Flight  of, 
from  that  capital,  ibid.  Again  in  possession  of 
Madrid,  ii  62.  Forced  a  second  time  to  evacuate 
the  seat  of  government,  ii  188.  Once  more  in 
fioasemion  of  Madrid,  ii  190.  Abandons  the  capital 
filially,  ii  260.  Sustains  a  signal  defeat  at  Vittoria, 
ii  261.  Expelled  from  Spam,  ii  262.  Commanda 
the  French  troopa  in  F^ria,  ii  329.  Qiiita  his 
army,  it  325. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  proclaimed  King  of  Holland, 
i  581.    Abdication  of,  it  158. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  tahea  a  distinguished  part  of 
the  Revolution  of  I  he  19ih  Brumaire,  i  328.  Urges 
Napoleon  after  the  battia  of  Waterioo  to  assume 
the  office  of  dictaR>r,  H  487.  Proposes  to  the 
chamber  of  peers  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Napoleon  II.  ii  491. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Francis  Charies  Joaeph, 
King  of  Rome,  birth  of,  ii  159.  Appointed  sue- 
reteor  to  the  French  throne,  ii  272.  Created 
Prince  of  Parma,  ii  336.  Equivocal  reign  of,  11492. 

Bonnier,  aaaaasination  of,  i  279. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  ii  221. 

Bourdeaux,  counter-ievohition  at,  ii  114. 

Bourbon,  island  of,  captured  by  the  British,  ii 
144. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  obliged  to  quit  France,  ii  440. 

BratUe,  Rio  Janeiro  nude  the  seat  of  the  Por- 
miruese  government,  ii  44. 

Bridport,  Admiml,  victoiy  off  L*Orient,  i  168. 

Brittct,  the  head  of^the  Oironda  party,  i  31. 
Proecrihed,  i  95.    Executed,  i  110. 
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British  suhjMUt  detention  of,  in  France,  i  454. 

Brutgs,  Frtmli  admiral,  gallant  conduct  and 
death  <iti  231. 

Brun„JkS,  appointed  tlM  consul,  f>333. 

Brune,  General,  extiognisheaathe  rebellion  in 
La  Vendee,  i  347.  Elevated  to  the  rank  of  mai^ 
shal,  ii  79.  Attacked  l>y  a  mob  at  Avignon,  ii  531. 
Destroys  himself,  ibid. 

BruMwick,  Duke  of,  invested  vrith  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  armies,  i  39.  His  manifesto, 
ibid.  Additional  declaration,  i  40l  Resigns  the 
cominand  of  the  allied  army,  i  103.  Mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  i  586.  Biogra- 
phical notice,  ibid. 

Brmwick  Ode,  Duke  of.  embarks  for  England, 
ii  97.    Falls  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  ii  459. 

Butnoe  Ayree,  captured  bjr  the  British  troops, 
i  567.  Commercial  speculations  to,  ibid.  Falls 
again  into  the  handa  of  the  enemy,  i  568  Britiah 
expeditiona  againat,  ii  23.    DIaastroua  result,  fi  25. 

Burgos,  siege  of,  ii  189. 

Bwke,  Edmund,  death  of,  i  217.  Biography, 
ibid. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  motion  of,  for  the  libera- 
tion of  John  Gale  Junes,  ii  137.  Publishes  his 
speech  with  a  letter  to  hia  oonatituenta,  ibid.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  ii 
138.  Agitation  in  the  capital  thereon,  ii  139. 
Grand  proceaaton  prapared  to  celebrate  his  m. 
leaae,  u  140.  Quite  the  Tower  privately,  ibm 
Bringa  action  againat  the  speaker,  tbid.  Pnvileges 
of  parliament  admitted  by  the  judges,  ibid. 

Buaaeo,  battle  of,  ii  131. 

Coilts,  threatened  by  a  British  armament,  i  361. 
Besie|fed  by  the  French,  ii  128.  Siege  raised,  ii  188 

Cairo,  insurrectkm  at,  i  292. 

Calder,  Sir  Robert,  engages  the  French  fleet 
off  Cape  Finisterre  with  dubious  succeaa,  i  532. 
Censured  by  a  court-martial,  i  533. 

Caionne,  De.  comptroller'geneml.  i  18. 

CamSaeeret  appointed  second  consul,  i  333. 

Campaign  or  179&~0>mmand  of  the  allied 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  i  39.  Opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, i  47.  Surrender  of  Longwy,  Verdun,  and 
Stenay.  to  the  allies,  ibid.  Dumouriei  takes  the 
command  of  the  French  army,  and  advances  upon 
Stenay,  i  49.  French  position  forced  by  the  Prus- 
sians,  i  50.  Retreat  of  the  French  army  to  St 
MenehooM.  i  51.  Thionville  iiiveated  by  the 
Austrians,  i  52.  Sufierinca  of  the  alliea  from  die- 
ease  and  famine,  i  5a  Oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Republic  adminiatered  to  the  French  army,  i  54. 
Armiatice,  i  55.  Rupture  of,  i5i<f.  Retreat  of  the 
Pruasians  from  Champagne,  i  56.  Deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  allies,  ibid.  Capture  of  Spires  by  the 
French  under  Geneml  Custuie,  i  59.  Surrender 
of  Worms,  ibid.  Savoy  overrun  by  the  French, 
i  60.  lisle  invested  by  the  allies,  i  61.  Sieg» 
raised,  ibid.  Battle  of  Gemappe,  i  62.  Flanders 
hud  open  to  the  French,  i  63.  Custine  evacuates 
Frankfort,  ibid.    Dtmouries  repairs  to  Paris,  i  64. 

of  1793.— Irruption  of  the  French 

troops  into  Holland,  i  81.  Defeated  in  Flanden,  i 
83.  Retreat  from  Holland,  ibid.  Prince  Cobonrg 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army, 
ibid.  Battle  of  Nerwinden,  i  84.  War  declared 
by  the  German  atatea  ag^ainat  France,  ibid.  Du- 
mouriei opena  a  negotiation  with  the  allies,  i  85. 
Ahendons  his  amy,  i  87.  Succeeded  by  General 
Dampierre,  i  90.  Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York 
with  a  rainfbrcement  of  British  and  Hanoverinn 
troops  at  the  camp  of  Maulde,  i  91.  Bnttle  of 
Flamars,  ibid.  Valenciennes  carried,  i  92.  The 
Britiah  army  driven  from  before  Donkirk.  i  100. 
Quesnoy  taken  by  the  Auatrians,  i  101.  G«»npn»l 
Joardan  inveeled  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
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French  utmy,  i  101  DepolMi  Mf^inted  by  the 
convention  to  head  the  French  cdliimm,  ikid.  Ac- 
tiom  at  Mflubeuffe  and  at  Mnrchiemifi,  Md. 
Dinsten  of  the  Frenili  on  ihe  Rhiiw,  i  102. 
Pichegru  and  Hffche  appointed  generali  in  the 
French  amy,  Md.  Their  succnsea,  ibid.  £ntha- 
■aam  of  the  republican  troops,  i  103.  Spain  entered 
by  the  French,  ibid.  Aipeditiou  againat  Sardinia, 
iUd,  The  city  and  fleet  of  Toalon  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  (be  ICngHsh,  i  104.  Toulon  besieged 
and  carried  by  llie  republican  troopa,  i  105.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  i  107. 

Camoaign,  of  1184,  opening  of,  i  111.  Opera- 
tions or  the  British  araiy  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
1113.  FallofUndreeiea,tMd.  The  French  de- 
feat the  Auatrians  and  penetrate  into  West  Flan- 
ders, i  1 14.  Austrian  camp  at  Beticnies  atormed, 
i  115.  Battle  of  Fleurus,  t&id.  Retreat  of  the 
British  army,  i  116.  Repulse  of  the  French  army 
at  /Hmt  and  Malines,  ibid.  Retreat  of  the  allies 
into  Holland,  ibid.  Brussels  entered  by  the  French 
amy.  ibid.  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes  recaptured 
bv  the  French,  i  117.  Pichegru  prepares  to  attack 
Holland,  i  118.  Antwerp  and  Naraur  abandoned 
bjr  the  Austrians,  1117.  Defeat  of  General  Clair- 
fiut,  ibid.  Coblentx  and  Sluys  captured  by  Gene- 
ral Moreau,  i  1 18.  The  British  army  driven  acroas 
the  Maese.  ibid.  Fall  of  Maastricht  and  Nime- 
(pen,  i  1 1 9.  Passage  of  the  Waal  by  the  French 
ttmy,  under  favour  of  a  severe  frost,  i  ISO.  Re- 
treat of  the  British  army  from  Holland  into  West- 
phalia, i  128.  Hollana  overrun  by  the  French 
urmy  under  Pichegru,  ibid.  Opemtions  on  the 
Rhine,  ibid.  The  French  camp  surprised  by  the 
Phissians.  i&fd.  Series  of  actions,  i  123.  Duunion 
of  the  allies,  ibid.  The  Prussian  army  retires  to 
Mentx,  ibid.  Indications  of  the  approaching  dis- 
aolution  of  the  coalition,  ibid.  Opemtions  on  the 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Italy,  i  184.  State 
of  the  Vendean  war,  ibid.  Retrospect  of  the 
campaini,  i  165.  Diamlotion  of  the  first  coalition 
•gainstrrance^  ibid. 

of  1795  opened,  i  108.    The  French 

army  crass  tlie  Rhine,  i  163.  Success  of  the  Aus- 
trians, Md.  Armistice  between  the  French  and 
the  Austrian  armies,  i  164.  Campaign  in  Italy, 
ibid. 

of  1796*  opened  in  Italy  under  the 

oomouuid  of  Geneml  Bonaparte,  i  179.  Victorious 
career  of  the  French  armv,  i  18a  Oration  of 
Bonaparte  to  his  soldiers,  i  181.  Sardinia,  Parma, 
and  Modena,  sue  for  peace,  i  188.  Surrender  of 
paintincs  hy  Pisrma  and  Modena,  ibid.  Passage 
of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  ibid.  Continued  success 
of  the  French,  who  seize  Leghorn,  enter  the  Co- 
desiastieal  States,  and  obltee  Pope  Pius  VT.  to 
sue  ibr  an  armistice,  i  183.  The  Austrians,  under 
Marshal  Wurmser,  shot  up  in  Mantua,  i  184.  The 
emperor  assembles  a  new  army  in  Italy,  under 
General  Alvinsi,  ibid.  Defeet  of  General  Alvinzi, 
i  166.  Operations  in  Germany,  ibid.  The  French 
amy  cross  the  Rhine  and  advance  into  Germany, 
under  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  ibid.  Successful 
eareer  of  the  Franch  armies  arrested  by  the  Arch- 
dnke  Charles,  i  186w  Defeated,  ibid.  Jourdan*s 
army  seised  with  panic,  ibid.  Moreau's  critical 
situation  and  memorable  retreat,  ibid.  Germany 
firaed  from  the  French  armies,  i  187. 

of  1797,  in  Italy,  i  195.  Disasten  of 

the  Austrians,  ibid.  Success  of  the  French  arms 
in  the  hereditanr  dominions  of  Austria,  i  197. 
Suspension  of  arms,  i  199.  Treanr  of  Leoben, 
ibid.  Operations  on  the  Rhine,  ibid.  Venetian 
territories  conquered  by  France,  i  200.  Definitive 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  ibid.  Retrospect  of  the 
events  or  the  war,  i  810. 

of  1798^  in  Egypt,  i8lS.  Alenmdria 


earned  by  aMauh,  i  887.  Roaatta  t^cn.  4tf 
Battle  of  Chebreisse,  ibid.  PwtAammtkmm  of  B»> 
naparte,  i  88&  Casio  opam  its  gaiao  lo  the  Fraaeh, 
ibid. 

Camfmignom9d' — Renewal  oftfae  war  befwiaa 
France  and  the  allies,  i  878.  Opeimlkma  an  iks 
Rhine,  ibid.  In  Switzerland,  i  879.  In  Italy,  i 
919.  Arrival  of  the  Russians  nnder  Manlial 
Suworow,  who  assumes  the  chief  eomoHOMi.  i  an. 
Success  of  the  alliea,  ibid.  Turin  and  Mamas 
surrender  to  the  allies,  ibid. 
courts  and  camps  of  the  allies,  i  9B& 
in  Switsrriand.  ibid.  Defeat  of  the  allies,  i  887. 
Retreat  of  the  Ruseians.  i  88a  TarminatBoa  of 
the  campai^,  i  890.  Operatioiia  in  Egvpi,  ibid. 
System  of  civil  government  introduced  ny  Booa- 
parte,  i  891.  Eipedition  into  Upper  £fTpi,  i  891 
War  carried  into  Syria,  i  993.  Fall  of  JaA«  i  891 
Siege  of  Acn.  i  896.  Raiaad,  i  898l  Reimt  si 
the  French  army  across '  the  Deaert,  i  900.  Balds 
of  Aboukir,  i  301.  Return  of  Bonapane  lo  Europe, 
i  308.  Operations  in  Holland,  i  309L  Invaaien  el 
that  country  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  ibid.  Rosaian  co-operation,  i  SOSi 
'The  Duke  of  York  assumes  the  coBunand.  Hid. 
Action  at  Bergen,  i  306.  Battles  of  Alfcniaar  aai 
Baccom,  i  307.    Failura  of  the  expedition,  i  308. 

of  1800.    Operations  m  Egypu  i  3Cf. 

Signal  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Frencli  at  He- 
liopolis,  1 349.  Cairo  surrenden  to  the  French, 
Md.  Operations  in  Italy,  i  350.  French  armir  of 
reserve  assembled  at  Dnon.  i  351.  Psssage  or  ths 
Great  Sl  Bertrand  by  Bonaparte,  i  S53L  Actios 
of  Montebello,  i  354.  Battle  of  Marenco.  i  35& 
Armistioe,  i  356.  Operatwns  on  the  Dannba,  i  357. 
Preliminary  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  l^ris,  i  358L 
Ratification  refused  by  Austria,  ibid.  Hoaitlitia 
renewed,  tAsd.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.]iid.  Treaty 
of  Loneville,  i  359l 

of  1801.— Operations  in  Emu,  i  375. 

Arrival  of  a  British  aimament,  i  376.  Events  ef 
the  campaign,  i  377—384.  Final  eipulaaoo  of  the 
French  army,  ibid. 

of  1806.— Napoleon  placca  himself  at 

the  head  of  the  army,  i  517.  Advanoeo  to  the 
Danube,  i  51&  Battle  of  Ulm,  i  519.  Junctioa 
of  the  Russian  and  the  Austrian  amiea,  i  SSO 
Advance  of  the  French  aimy  to  Vienna,  i  SSI. 
Operations  in  Italy,  i  588.  In  the  Voralberg  and 
the  Tyrol,  i  583.  Preparationi  Ibr  a  genefal  hanle 
in  Moravia,  i  585.  Battle  of  Austeriits,  i  996. 
Russian  army  peimiued  to  retreat  munoleated.  i 
589.    Peace  of  Presbure,i  530. 

of  1806.— Preparations  Ibr  vtar  be- 
tween France  and  Pmssia,  i  583.  Opemtioni  in 
Prussia,  ibid.  Battle  of  Jei^,  i  584.  Its  deriav« 
character,  i  587.  Advance  of  the  French  lo  Be^ 
I  in,  i  588.  Russian  army  arrivee  on  the  \lstola 
i  590L  Battle  of  Poltoek,  i  591.  Tbo  amiee  ia 
Polaix!  go  into  winter  quartets.  Hid.    OpentioDs 


in  Slleaia,  i  598. 

of  1807,1594. 

Of  Friedland,  i  599. 


Battle  of  Eyinn.  iM. 
of  ama.  i  601. 


Treaty  ofTilsit.  ibid.  Operattona  in  South  America. 
ii8a 

— —  of  1806.— Oneratwns  in  Spain  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  ii  53L  In  AvtugaU 
ii  63.  Battle  of  Vimiera,  ii  66.  Operatioae  nnder 
Sir  John  Moore,  ii  6^—74  (See  Spain  and  ^^r- 
togal.) 

— — — — ^  of  ■1809-— ^Commencement  of  nosiili- 
ties  between  France  and  Austria,  ii  90.  Passasi 
of  the  Inn  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  ii  91.  Na- 
poleon places  himeelf  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army,  aid.  Battle  of  F^dioiuhl,  ii  98.  Of  Rstis- 
bon,  ibid.  Advance  of  the  French  army  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  ibid.    Fall  of  that  capital,  ii  93 
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BMlle  of  Atpem,  ii  98L  Bridget  orer  the  Danube 
d— troyed,  ii  M.  OpentkNU  in  Poland  and  in  Iialy, 
it  96.  OMeniatioiw  nreiiaiations  for  repairing  ibe 
bridaea  of  the  Danona,  ii  97.  Skilfnl  maocDuvre 
^  Napoleon,  ii  96.  Decinve  battle  of  Wagmni, 
ibid.  Treaty  of  Preebuig ,  ii  99.  Opention*  con- 
tinued in  the  Tf  rol,  ii  100.  Reeietance  ovenome. 
ibH.  British  eipeditien  to  the  Scheldt,  ii  H6. 
FkiloreoCii  117. 

Campaign  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (See  S^  ain 
and  Portugal.) 

■  of  1812  in  RoMia.    (See  RuMia.)  c 

of  1813— The  allied  armies  enter 

flbiony.  ii  973.  Operations  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
maoT.  ii  S75i.  Napoleon  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army,  ii  876.  Battle  of  Lntsen, 
tiSTi.  Retreatof  the  allies,  ii  278.  Advance  of 
thei^French  army  to  Dresden,  ibid.  Battle  of 
Batitien,  ii  279.  Armistice,  ii  882.  Ruphire  of, 
ii  883.  Battle  of  the  Katsbaeh,  ii  286.  Of  Dres- 
den,  ii  287.  Action  at  Jutarbock.  ii  288.  Defeat 
of  Vandamme*a  divisioii,  HAd.  The  French  army 
quits  DrsKden  and  enters  Leipsic,  ii  291.  Battle 
of  Lsipsic,  ii  292.  Retreat  <»f  the  French  army,  ii 
296.  Solemn  entiy  of  the  allied  sovereigns  into 
lieipoc.  ii  297.  Blncher  mistakes  the  route  of 
Napoleon,  ibid.  Defeat  of  the  Bavarians  by  the 
French,  t6i^.  The  French  aitoy  quit  Germany 
■nd  pass  into  France,  Und.  Operations  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  ii  300.  £ffi»cts  of  *'  the  campaign  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe,"  ii  301. 

of  1814.— Declaration  of  the  allied 

joowers,  ii  305.  The  allies  crass  the  Rhine,  ii  308. 
The  French  armies  fall  back  towards  the  capital, 
ibid.  CoocreM  assembled  at  Chatillon  at  the  in- 
stance of  Napoleon,  ii  309.  Hostilities  continue 
durinc  the  negotiations,  ibid.  Napoleon  places 
himself  at  the  nead  of  his  army,  mi.  Marshal 
Blueher  and  Prince  Schwartxenberg  advance 
with  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  allied  armies 
cowards  the  capital,  ii  312.  Eitiaordinanr  eflbrts 
of  Napoleon,  ii  31&  Various  successes  or  the  ad- 
verse armies,  ihid.  Failure  of  the  negotiations,  ii 
318.  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  ihid.  Operations  in 
the  south  of  France,  ii  321.  The  British  army 
under  Lord  Wellington  pass  the  Adour,  16^. 
Battle  of  Orthes,  ihd,  Bourdeauz  declares  for 
th#  Bourbons,  ii  382.  Operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  ii  324.    Arrival  of  the  allies,  after  re- 

K»ated  victoriea  and  defeats,  before  Paris,  ii  327. 
apoleon  places  his  army  in  their  rear,  ii  328. 
Battle  of  Phris,  ii  329l  Surrender  of  that  ci^,  ii  331. 
Operations  m  the  south  of  France,  ii  338.  Battle 
of  Toulouse,  ibid.    Cessatkn  of  hostilities,  ii  340. 

in  America.     (See  America  and 

United  States.) 

^— ^—  of  18U^— Jmmense  preparatkms  of 
the  ailien,  ii  454.  Plan  of  the  campaign,  ilnd. 
Minhal  Blucher's  proclamation,  ii  455.  Duke  of 
Wellington's  head-quarteis  at  Brussels,  ibid.  Na- 
poleon quiti  Pkiris,  and  i«paiia,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  to  the  Belgic  frontier,  ii  456.  Passes  the 
S^robra.  ii  457.  Enters  Charleroi,  ibid.  Retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  ibid.  Surprise  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  ibid.  Marches  to  meet  the  enemy, 
ii  45a  Battle  of  Qnatie  Bm,  Und.  —of  Ligny, 
a  460  Retreat  of  the  PrOsrians  to  Wavre,  ii  461. 
--and  of  the  British  to  Waterioo.  ii  462.  Advance 
of  the  Franch  to  Waterioo,  tWi.  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
ii  463L    list  of  regimenti  engaged,  with  a 


roentof  the  aggregate  loss  in  ioired  and  wounded, 
11476.  Official  aooountsofthe  battle,  ii  479^-485. 
HoDOuia  conferred  upon  the  victors,  ii  485. 

m  France,  181&— The  allies  enter 

the  Franch  territory,  il494.    Advance  on  Pkris, 

ibid.    Arrival  befora  Oat  city,  ii  496.    Conaict 

qnder  the  walls,  ii  497.    Convention  for  the  sur- 
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render  of  PSKiSg  ii  497.  Operations  in  Italy :  Attack 
made  by  Murat  on  the  Austrians  at  ^^esena,  ii  58& 
Series  of  engagements,  ii  527.  Overthrow,  ca»> 
lure,  and  execution  of  (he  King  of  Naples,  ii  5^ 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  i  205. 

Canning^  Mr.  Appointed  secretary  of  state  fiir 
foreign  affairs,  ii  18.  Duel  with  Lord  Qutlereagh. 
ii  117.  Attempted  justification  of,  ibid,  Reaigns 
his  oAice,  ibid. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  surrender  of,  i  165.  Al> 
tempt  made  bv  the  Dutch  to  recover  this  settle- 
ment, i  188b  Restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amienfl, 
i  390.    Recaptured  by  the  Brifth,  i  565. 

Gopet,  Hugh,  accession  of;  to  the  throne  of 
France,  i  17. 

CamoC,  his  successful  exertions  to  augment  the 
rapublican  army,  i  112.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Directory,  i  162.  Sentenced  |o  deportation. 
i220.  Escapes,  t6id.  Appointed  minister  of  war, 
i  352.  Appointed  minister  of  the  interiorjil  446^ 
Opposes  the  erectkxi  of  a  dictatorship,  ii  49t  Ap> 
pointed  a  member  of  the  provisional  gojrenuneqL 
11492.    Proscribed,  ii  529. 

Carolint^  Princess,  of  Brunswick,  marriage  of 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i  173.  Domestio  disquie. 
tudes,  ii  247.  Attempts  to  impeach  her  character, 
ibid.  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  and  roport  of 
the  commissioners,  ii  248.  Debarred  from  an  un- 
restricted intercourse  with  her  daughter,  ii  2ft|k 
Letter  of,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  oommofli; 
ibid.  Recognition  of  her  entire  innocence  by  all 
parties,  ii  252.  Congratulatory  addresses  from  va. 
nous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ii  253.  Fresh  indign»> 
ties  oflered  to  her  n^  highness,  ii  351.  Lstter 
of,  to  the  prince-regent,  ibtd.  Augmentation  of 
her  income,  ii  352.    Quits  the  kingdom,  ii  353. 

Carrier,  cruelty  of,  in  La  Vendee,  i  126.  His 
fall  and  death,  ilnd. 

Ca$dereagh,  Lord,  appointed  secretary  of  stata 
for  war  and  the  colonies,  ii  18.  Charved  with 
trafficking  in  seats  in  parliament,  ii  111.  With 
other  corrupt  practices,  ii  112.  Duel  with  Mr. 
Canning,  ii  117.  Resigns  his  office,  ibid.  Resumes 
the  foreign  department,  ji  193.  Letter  of,  in  reply 
to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  ii  202.  Conducts  the  ne- 
gotiations on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  Franci^ 
li  312.    At  the  congress  at  Vienna,  ii  360. 

Co/omaran,  project,  unsuecessful,  i  474. 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  death  of,  i  194. 

CathoUcB,  concessions  to,  i  142.  Further  OM^ 
cessions,  i  443.    Claims  rejected,  ii  17. 

Cayenne  oonouered  by  the  British,  ii  115l 

CeyUm,  and  the  other  Dutch  settlements  in  tht 
eastern  seas,  sunender  to  the  English,  i  165. 

CkaXk  Farm,  political  meeting  at,  i  175. 

Cham  de  Mart,  celebration  of  the  destnictioii 
of  the  Bastile,  i  28^39. 

Champ  de  Mai,  fesiival  of,  ii  45a 

Chareue*  a  Vendean  chief,  executed,  i  187. 

Ckarlen  Emnnvel,  King  of  Sardinia,  renuncia- 
tion of  his  authority,  i  233. 

Charlet  IV.  of  Spain,  abdication  oC  in  favour 
of  his  son,  ii  48.  Protests  agaioit  his  abdication, 
ibid.    Retirss  in  France,  ii  SO. 

CharUe  VII.  of  France  renders  the  crown  abB» 
lute,  i  17. 

Chariu,  archduke,  eommands  the  Germao 
troops,  ind  arrests  the  proaress  of  the  French 
amyr,  i  186.  Meets  Napoleon  in  battle,  ii  92l 
Offidales  as  the  prox^  or  Napoleon  in  his  mai^ 
riage  with  Maria  Louisa,  ii  150. 

CkarltM  XIll  of  Sweden  ascends  the  throna, 
ulOL 

Cmirloae,  Prinoess-nyal  of  England,  marriiga 
of,  tSia 

CharloOe,  Princess  of  Wales,  bom.  i  177.  Treaty 
of  marriage  «i  tha  tapis  with  the  Prince  of 
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Orange,  ii  353.    Broken  oflfl  ibid.    Precipitate  de< 

Crture  from  Wkrwick-house  to  the  residence  of 
r  mother,  ibid.    Marriage  of,  ii  524. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  commands  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt,  ii  110.  Fails  in  this  enterprise,  ii  117. 
Vote  of  censure  pasted  upon,  if  196. 

Chaumont,  treat]^  of,  ii  318. 

Chauvelin,  M.  mission  from  the  French  republic 
lo  the  British  government,  i  76.  Correspondence 
with  Lord  Grenvilie,  i  77. 

Chempeake  ll%ate,  attack  upon,  by  Admiral 
Berkeley,  ii  32- 

Christimi  VII.  King  of  Denmark,  death  of,  ii  77. 

Chrisiophe  assumes  tb€  goTemmeht  of  Hayti 
flo  the  death  of  Dessalines,  i  569. 

Civil  Lift,  chari^es  on,  i  469. 

Cintra,  convention  of^  ii  68. 

ClairfoMi,  Oeneral,  commands  in  the  Austrian 
trmr^  i  91.    Succeeds  Prince  de  Cobourg,  1 117. 

Cuuk,  Mrs.  examination  of,  in  the  house  of 
eommons.  in  support  of  the  charges  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  ii  106. 

Clootz,  Anacharsis,  visionary  theories  of,  i  133. 

Cobmtr^f  Prince  de,  assumes  the  command  of 
the  Austnan  forces,  i  83.  Manifesto,  i  87.  Re- 
Toked,  i  90.  Resigns  the  chief  command  of  the 
Austrian  armv  to  General  Clairftit,  i  117. 

Cobourgt  Prince  Leopold  of.  character  of,  ii 
9S5. 

Cockbum,  Admiral,  employed  against  the  Ameri> 
can  towns  on  the  cosst,  ii  403.  Appointed  to  con- 
vey Napoleon  in  the  Northumberland  to  St  He- 
lena, ii  505. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  gallant  exploit  of,  in  Basque 
Roads,  ii  114.  Charged  with  and  convicted  of  a 
eonspiracy  to  defraud  the  members  of  the  stock 
exchange,  ii  357.  Expelled  from  the  house  of 
commons,  ibid.  Re-elected  by  the  city  of  West- 
minster, ibid. 

Cold  Bath  FiMB  Pruon,  remarks  on,  in  parlia- 
ment, i  313. 

CollijuFwood,  Adnural,  gallant  conduct  of,  in  the 
battle  ofTrafalgar,  i  534.  Assumes  the  command 
of  the  fleet  after  the  death  of  Nelson,  i  536.  Ele- 
vated to  a  peerage,  i  540. 

Concordat,  i  385.  404. 

Condi,  Prince  of,  assembles  an  army  of  malcon- 
tents at  Coblentz,  i  2ft 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  formation  of,  i  579. 

Conwermtion,  military,  French  code  of.  ii  41. 
Marine,  ii  158. 

Congreu  at  Antwerp,  i  90. 

at  Radstadt,  i  222.  879. 
at  Prague,  ii  283. 
at  Chattllon.  H  309.  820. 
at  Vienna,  ii  85. 
CoMlituent  Auembly,  i  25.    Dissolved  by  its 
own  act,  i  28. 

Continental  tytfem,  decrees  for  enibrchig,  ii  35 
Operations  of,  if  102. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  in  1801,  i  370l  Bombaid- 
ment  of,  in  1807,  ii  27. 

Corday,  Charlotte  Anne  Marie,  assaasinates 
Marat,  i  98.  Heroic  conduct  and  execution  of, 
199. 

Corddier  jmity,  a  sect  of  the  mountain,  i  132. 
Execution  of  the  principal  members,  i  133. 
Com,  scarcity  of,  in  1795, 1 175.— in  1800,  i  345. 
Corn  Bill,  passed  in  1804,  i  46a  Discussions 
upon,  in  1814,  ii  350.  Petitions  against,  ibid.  Free 
exportation  of  com  allowed,  (bid.  Importation 
restricted,  ii  512. 

ComwaUit,  Marquis,  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, i  266.    His  humane  and  enlightenedpoiiGy, 
ibid.    Negotiates  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  i  389. 
"Coronation  Oqtk,  \  368.  [ 


'  Cornea  surrenders  to  di«^MliBii«  i  131.  Htm 
constitution  •<;  i  131.  Evacuated  by  liie  Britak 
troops,!  168l 

Corfe»  of  Spain  convoked,  ii  126.  HbssbiIiIii. 
ii  138.    Difficulties  of,  ii  18& 

Conttma,  battle  of,  ii  72. 
•    Couaekf,  character  of,  ii  230. 

CuiraMtier9f  French,  deseripcioB  oC  ii  45€>.  . 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  paaiamemniy  grant  lo 
negatived,  ii  514. 

CttrofBO  surrenders  to  the  British,  i  361.  Re- 
stored by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  i  390L  Racapiiifsd 
by  the-British,  ii  26. 

Cuttine  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French 
army  of  the  north,  i  92.  Accused  of  traaehaiy,  i 
9a    Executed,  i  109. 

Cutting  and  sCoMtiy,  maliciooa,  net  passed  Is 
ronder  a  capital  oflenee,  i  443. 

Ho/rya^  General  Sir  H#w,  asaumea  the  chirf 
command  of  the  British  army  in  f^Drtanl.  ii  GB. 
Concludes  the  eonvention  of  Cintra,  Hid. 

Dampierre  appointed  to  the  "^■^~»  of  the 
French  army,  i  9a    Mortally  woand«d,  i  91. 

Danrr,  Captain,  Linois's  squadron  repolaad  by, 
i475. 

Danton,  an  active  member  of  the  Jaeobin  doS^ 
i  30.  Energetic  reply  of.  i  47.  A  lamAiog  wmm- 
her  of  the  raountfin  vtaty,  i  94.  Execnted  with 
a  number  of  his  associates,  i  133  Biogn{diy  o€ 
ibid. 

ZXmtefc  besieged,  i  593.    Capitulates,  1 59Gw 

Dardandke,  unfortunate  expedition  lo,  ii  21. 

Ddru,  Jean,  assassination  oC  attempied  near 
Radstadt,  i  279. 

DOi,  Natronal,  of  Great  Britain,  in  1802,  i  397 
^tn  1815.  u  519. 

DecadeM  established  in  Franoe  in  liao  of  ihs 
Sabbath,  i  111. 

Decreet,  anti-oommeidal,  French  and  Englisk 
ii35. 
,    Defendert,  i  247. 

Danerara  surrenden  to  the  Britisb,  i  451. 

Democratic  party  in  America  favour  the  war 
with  Oreat  Bnuiin,  ii  366. 

Denmark  becomes  a  party  lo  the  northeni  oen- 
federacy,  i  3^  Involved  in  a  war  with  England, 
i  369.  Obliged  to  succumb,  i  371.  Required  by 
Great  Britain  to  surrender  her  fleet,  ft  29l  RbAmsI 
of,  ibid.  Her  capital  bombarded,  and  her  fkct 
wrested  from  her.  ii  27.  Situation  of  the  country 
in  1813,  ii  274.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  pence  with 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  ii  300. 

Dftpard,  Colonel,  confinement  of,  in  the  Cold 
Bath  Fields  prison,  i  313.  Conspiracy  oC  i  413 
Trial  of,  i  414.    Execution,  i  415. 

Detmix,  expedition  of,  into  Upper  Egypt,  i  293 
Killed  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  i  355. 

DeMsalinet  appointed  Governorjgeneral  of  8l 
Domingo,  i  4A0.  Killed  in  an  insurroetHn  ai 
Hayti.  I  569. 

DiUnn,  General,  assaaiinated  bv  his  troops,  i  37. 

Directory,  French,  chosen,  i  162.  Coneiijracy 
against,  i  190.  Corrupt  conduct  of.  i  821.  Diveo^ 
sions  with  the  councils,  i  326.  Dissolutian  at,  i 
329. 

Domingo,  4^f.— Effects  of  the  French  Revololioe 
upon,  i  88.  Deputies  (Vom,  admitted  into  the  na- 
tional convention  of  France,  i  132.  Military  ope- 
rations in,  i  155.  Spanish  pairt  of,  cadid  hy  treat? 
to  France,  i  156.  Completely  evacoaiMl'  bv  the 
British,  i  234.  State  of.  in  180O,  i  364.  Anna'nMOi 
from  France  sent  against,  i  406.  Militaiy  oprm- 
tions  in,  i  407.  Temporary  conqticat  of.  i  4!0B 
General  revolt  against  the  French«)  447.  RivagM 
of  the  yellow  fever,  ibid,  Sangninaiy  nature  of 
the  contest,  i  448.   Expulsion  of  the  French,  i  449 
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fttabikhmcnt  of  >  negro  govcronwat,  i  450.  PI«n 
for  the  recovery  of  this  Mttlemem  formed  by 
Loaie  XVIIL  ii  425.    Abuidooed Ji  426. 

Dnadtn,  battle  of*  ii  887. 

Duckwortk,  Admiral,  victory  over  Le  Seigle, 
i564. 

Dwmowriet,  appointed  to  the  command  of  th% 
French  army,  i  44.  Gains  the  baule  of  Gemappe, 
i  68.  Sepaifi  to  Paiis,  i  64.  Havinc  rciioined  his 
army,  makes  an  eruption  into  Holland,  i  81.  Forced 
to  retreat,  i  83.  Enters  into  a  treasonably  corres- 
pondenae  with  the  allies,  i  85.  Arrests  the  French 
oommissiotieri  and  abandons  his  army,  i  86.  Es- 
.  capes  to  the  Austrian  head*quanefs,  i  87. 

X>Mioan,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French  fleet  off 
Camperdown,  i  805.  Created  Viscount  Camper* 
down,  iM, 

Ihmdaa^  Sir  David,  appointed  commander-in- 
chieC  ii  1 10.    Sestgns,  ii  167. 

Dvpont,  defeat  and  furrender  of  his  army  in 
Spaimii54. 

Duroe,  Maiahal,  mortslly  wounded,  ii  9BB.  Bio- 
mphioal  notice,  ii  303. 

Duiek  ComMun'oners,  corrupt  conduct  of,  ii  112. 

Eaat  India  Company,  charter  reilewed  in  1793, 
1  141.  Traffic  in  appointments,  ii  111.  Charter 
modified  and  renewed  in  1813,  ii  257. 

JEosI  India  Agairgj  i  309.  Campaign  in  the 
Mysore  conntry,  ibid.  Fall  of  Seringapamm.  i  311. 
War  in  India  in  1803,  i  477.    Details,  i  477--484. 

EccUtiatties^  French,  atgnre  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, i  108. 

JBdbniAI,  battle  of,  ii  98. 

Edgeworik,  the  Abbe,  confenor  of  Louis  XVI. 
i70. 

Eiueation,  national,  French,  ii  159.  English, 
ii  170. 

Egyplf  cofMuest  of,  contemplated  by  General 
Bonaparte,  i  285.  Slate  and  description  of,  i  886. 
Campaign  in  1796,  i  887— in  1796-9, 1 890~in  1800, 
i  348.  In  1801,  arrival  of  the  British  army  under 
Sir  Ralph  AbercromMe  m  the  Bay  of  Abonkir,  i 
377.  Battle  of  Aleiandria,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
Md.  On  the  Slst  of  March,  i  378.  Surrender  of 
Rosetta  and  Cairo  to  the  Anglo-Tnrkish  army,  i 
388.  Evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army, 
Md.  Estimate  of  the  loss  of  the  British  and 
French,  i  383.  British  expedition  to,  in  1807,  ii  81. 

El-Arimh,  treaty  of,  i  348.    Rupture,  i  349. 

£Zfte,  blockade  of,  by  the  British,  i  453.  Navi- 
gation of,  interdicted  to  the  English,  i  57&  Block- 
aded by  the  English,  ibid. 

.EUubetht  Princess,  trial  ot,  by  the  French  revo- 
lotkmarv  tribunal,  i  134.    Executed,  i  135. 

ElUnhorough,  Lord  Chiefjustice,  appointment 
CO  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  discosMd.  i  646. 

Emmett,  Robert,  one  of  the  chieis  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1808,  i  417.  Trial  and  execution  of, 
i488. 

Enghien,  Due  de,  arrest,  mock  trial,  and  execu- 
tion of,  i  448.  Impression  produced  by  this  event 
<m  foreign  states,  i  491.  • 

ErfurtA,  imperial  meeting  at,  ii  59.  Joint  letter 
of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, ihid.  Correspondence  consequent  thereon, 
Md. 

Esatquibomurwnd^n  to  the  British,  i  451. 

Eurapet  review  of  the  state  oC  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  thb  first  revolutkmary  war,  i  38. 
I  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ni 


I  in  the  araqr  of  France,  i  36. 
army  to  reinstete  i 


Situation 

teenth  century,  i  35.    At  the  commencement  of 

the  second  revolutionary  war,  i  446.    In  1805, 

i  518.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814,  ii 

960-364 

£y/a«,  battle  f^,  i  504. 

Fayette,  M.de  la,  imbibes  the  principles  of  free- 
dom in  America,  i  88:    Appoiniad  one  of  the 


ing  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon,  ii  453. 
weroj  party  in  .^erica  advene  to  the  war 


ranr  of  France,  i  36.    Invites 

te  the  king,  \  44.    Quits  his 

army,  ai)d  is  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  i  45.    Bi» 

'^'    *  notice  ot,  ibid.    Distinguishes  himself 

luring  "  .     .       - - 

Fet 
with  Great  Britain,  ii  365. 

FigvmoM^  surrsnder  of,  to  the  French,  ii  181. 

Ferdimnd  IV,  of  Naples,  driven  finom  his 
throne,  i  83a  Reinstated,  i  888.  Dethroned,  ii 
lia    Restored,  ii  587. 

Ferdinand  VII.  ascends  the  throne  of  Spain, 
ii  48.  Renounces  the  throne  m  favour  of  Bona- 
parte, ii  49.  Removed  to  Valency  in  France,  ii  60. 
Abortive  attAnpt  to  rescue  him,  li  129.  liberated, 
and  returns  to  Spain,  ii  381.  Hit  reception  by  his 
subjects,  ii  363.  Tyrennioa)  conduct,  iM.  Restores 
the  Inquisition,  t^. 

^ergumm,  Robert,  ooovicted  of  an  attempt  to 
reecue  Arthur  O'Connor,  i  846. 

Feudal  Sytlem  abolished  in  France,  i  8^ 

FemBana,  club  of,  established  by  the  ccinsiit» 
tionalisiB,  i  3a 

Fitzgerald,  Lord,  idortally  wounded,  i  846. 

FitxwilUam,  Earl,  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  i  172.    Recalled,  i  173. 

/leuriM,  battle  of.il  1& 

Flareal,  jaoobm  conspiracy  of,  i  190. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  strenuous  opposition  to  ^ 
war,  i  76.  Name  erased  from  the  council-book  vf 
the  king,  i  240.  Refused  admission  into  the  cabinet, 
i  466.  Appointed  seenetary  of  state  for  fbroiga 
afliairB,  i  545.  Memorable  resolutioii  of,  for  the 
abolitwn  of  the  slave-trade,  i  550.  Last  speech 
in  parliament,  ibid.  Letter  to  M.  Talleyrand  re*  ■ 
garding  a  project  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, i  558.  Last  illness  and  death,  i  561.  Bio- 
graphical itotice,  i  568. 

Foac  General,  distinguishes  hiBaelf  ni  Flandeia, 
ill4 

JVaMe.— Monarchical.  Retrospect  of  tha  hi» 
tory  of;  I  17.  Accession  of  Lquk  XVI.  to  the 
throne,  i  18.  Espouses  the  cause  of  America  in 
her  contest  with  Great  Britain,  ibid.  Notables 
assembled  and  dissolved,  iMd.  Pariiament  a»- 
•embled,  i  19.  Suspended,  ibid.  Commotions  con- 
sequent thereon,  i  90.  National  .bankruptcy,  ap> 
prehended,  ibid.  Statea-gdneral  cdhvoked,  ib£L 
Assembled  at  Veiiailles,  ibid.  Swear  never  to 
separate  until  the  constitutkm  shall  be  formed, 
i  81.  Astemblage  of  foreign  troops  round  Var 
■ailles,  ibid.  Revolution,  i  88.  Cauaes  of,  ibid. 
Bastile  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Pnris,  i  84.  Emigration  of  the  grandees,  i  85. 
Declaratkm  of  the  rights  of  man  fav  the  national 
assembly,  iW.  The  provinces  ana  the  capital  in 
a  stete  of  anarchy,  i  86.  Divided  into  depart* 
ments,  i  87.  Constitutional  act  compleiad,  ibid. 
Dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly,  i  8& 
Meeting  of  the  legislative  assembly,  i  89.  Ptass, 
influence  of,  ibid.  Fblitical  clubs,  ibid.  Extant 
and  population  of,  i  33.  Invasion  of;  i  39.  Depth 
sition  of  the  king,  i  44. 

■  Republican.  National  conventnn  as* 
sembles,i54.  {tc^alty  abolished,  tMd.  Republic 
proclaimed,  ibid.  Massacre,  i  56.  Declares  war 
against  Sardinia,  i  60.  Militery  force  in  1798,  i  61. 
Ttial  and  executkNr  of  the  kina.  i  64—78.  Recall 
of  the  British  ambassador,  i  76. '  Wa^  declared 
against  Great  Britein  and  Holland,  i  80.  InsuN 
rection  in  Ls  Vendee,  i  93.  Preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  mountein  party,  i  94.  Federal  con- 
federacy to  dissolve  the  convention,  i  96.  Reign 
of  terror,  i  lOa  New  calendar,  i  110.  Vast  aug- 
mentetion  of  the  army^i  118.  Reign  of  terrnt 
continued,  i  138.  Revolutionary  tribunal,  i  131. 
TranaporteliQn  of  the  depntiee  to  Guiana,  i  16(1 
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Trial  and  axeentkai  of  flw  judjes  and  jaron  of 
tlie  reveliitianaiy  tribunal,  i  160.  New  romiito* 
ti€n  oompleted,  i  161.  Inmimction  of  the  aectiora 
of  Fum,  Md.  National  convention  diwilved, 
1162. 

iPy«Mce.~Directory  cboaen.  i  162.  Conapiraciea 
asainit,  i  190—198.  State  of  the  GalUcan  ehurcht 
i  199;  Synod,  i  193.  Di«ennoDi  between  the  di- 
netory  and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  i  819. 
Decree  in  fiivour  of  the  emi^panti,  i  280.  Arbi* 
trary  conduct  of  the  council,  Md.  Revolution  of 
tl|B  lath  Fructidor,  ibid.  Synod,  (teoond,)  1  40a 
Exdonon  of  ttie  loyalistt  and  anarchbtt  fh>m  the 
eouncili,  i  822.  Critical  situation  in  1799,  i  866l 
Eneriiea,  ibid.  DiMemiom  between  the  cooncila 
and  the  directory,  i  387.  Changea  in  the  directory, 
ibid.  Revolution  of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire, 
1388. 

Copwlar.  Near  govemnient«itibU«h- 
ed,  i  331.  Snbitance  of  the  constitution,  i  SSa 
ConsuhL  Bonaparte,  Cambacerea,  and  Le  Bran, 
aW.  Peace  propoaed  to  finsland,  i  335.  Royalist 
oonapiracy  a^iainst  the  oontular  government,  i  363. 
PtoponderaUng  influence  on  the  coiitinenr,  i  384. 
CenBlttdea  a  treaty  of  jpeace  with  England,  i  389l 
Epitome  of  the  revolution,  i  403.  Uplmnatic  inters 
course  with  England,  i  423.  Hostile  complexion  of  i 
424.  Terminates  in  a  renewal  of  the  war,  i  434.  De- 
olaration,  i  461.  Meeting  of  tte  legislative  bodf , 
i  485.  Royalist  conspiracy  agamst  thn  chief  mo* 
aul,  ibid.  Organic  senatos  conferring  the  title  of 
enpefor  on  Napoleon  Boaaparte,  i  494. 

— —  Imperial.  Ceremony  of  the  coronap 
tkn,  i  496.  Naooleon's  letter  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, i  514.  Amwer,  ibid.  Coalition  against,  i 
516.  Act  of  aggrandizement  of  the  Napoleon 
fiunily,id81.  (inscription  code,  ii  41.  Tribunate 
abolished,  ii  43.  Fortresses  oh  the  Maese  added 
l»  ihe  French  enqare,  ibid.  Nyw  iMNnenclatare, 
ii  78.  Aggrandisement  of  Napoleon,  ii  loa  Pow- 
erful tendency  in  the  government  toward  an  abso* 
lule  despotism,  ii  151.  Further  extension  of  the 
eaBpire,  li  158.  Marine  conacription  law,  ii  158. 
Snoatitiitea  At  colonial  produee,  ibid,  Convoca- 
lian  of  bishopa,  ii  159L  System  of  national  educa- 
tkm,  ibid.  Heii^pparent  to  the  French  throne 
bona,  ibid.  ^^MVithBuw^  origin  and  cauaea 
oC  ii  209.  *£v«nrarJSe^  Kussin.)  Immense 
preparatioM  for  the  campm|pi  of  1813,  ii  211. 
Wegwiss  of  the  campaign,  ii  276.  Senate  con- 
wed,  ii  Wk  Addremed  by  the  Empress-regent. 
ibid.  Arrival  ofNapoleon  in  Puis,  ii  297.  300,000 
mm  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  rainiator  of  war, 
ibid.  Legislative  bodyiisMmbled,ii  306.  Napo- 
laoD  professes  his  wish  for  peace,  ibid.  Report  of 
■n  estiaoidinarf  fommisann.  ibid.  Napoieoo's 
riulippio  ifaereon,  ii  307.  Takea  the  field  against 
ttwiniafmffanny,ii309.  Arrival  of  the  alliee  in 
fipont  or  Pans,  ii  387.  Stale  of  the  capital,  ii  389. 
Hm  empress  and  her  eon  qnit  Paris,  ibid.  The 
■lierni—it  of  Napoleon  denounced  by  the  alliea, 
wbid.  Capitnklaon  of  Paris,  ii  331.  Paris  entered 
by  the  allies,  ii  333w  Convocation  of  the  senato, 
ibid.  Decree  declaring  Napoleon  to  have  flbrfeiied 
the  throne,  it<834.  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  ii  336. 

— ^»— —  Monarchical.  Constitutional  chartor 
voted  by  the  senate,  ii  8K.  Louis  XVIII.  called  to 
the  throne,  ibid.  Public  entry  of  the  Count  d*  Artois 
into  France,  ii  34a  Arrival  of  Louia  XVIII.  into 
>Franoe,ii34].  Declines  to  accept  the  charter,  »M. 
Ascends  the  throne,  ii  348.  Definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  ibid.  State  of  the  government,  ii  412.  Sketch 
of  the  ministry,  ii  413.  Opening  of  the  royal  sesson, 
ibid. ,  Royal  constitutional  charter,  ii  414.  RlMO- 
lion  of  the  charter  adopted  by  the  senate,  ii4f6. 
Restrictions  on  the  press,  iMr.  fiapose,  ii  418. 
Financ^  421.    Natienal  domains,  Hdea  of,  pro- 
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noonced  inTiolable,  ii  423. 
ibid.    Com  laws,  ii  484. 

485.  Penitentiary,  ibid.   Close  of  the  i 

486.  Disafieetion  of  the  military,  ibid, 
ment  of  Louis  XVI.  and  hie  oonaoit,  ii  427. 
prehensible  neglect  of  the  minister  regarding  Ka' 
pnleon's  meditated  rettm,  ii  431;  uiparCnre  sf 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  ii  438.  Hk  tiinapiaai 
march  to  Paris,  ii  433.  La«ps  ^oita  Pane,  ii€i& 
Napoleon  reascends  the  thiooe,  u  4391 


mi|P&— Impeilal.  Dispeisien  of  the  Bwirboaa, 
ii  439.  Submission  of  the  eoontry  to  #e  oea 
authorities,  ii  447«  Censotsfaip  of  the  press  abi» 
gated,  ibid.  Stave-trade  ebolisbed,  ihd.  Prepa> 
rations  for  war,  ii  44^  Tendeiicy  tovrarde  dcs|x>. 
tism,  ibid.  New  constitution,  ii  449.  Champ  de 
Mai,  ii  450.  Meeting  of  the  chambeia,  ii  49ft 
Their  temper,  ii  453.  OWis  in  the  afiain  of  France, 
ii  455.  Napoleon  placea  hinttelf  at  the  heMi  of  tht 
aimv,ii456.  Battle  of  Waterioo,  ii  463L  Retun 
of  the  emperor  to  Pliris,  ii  486.  Aaiiaiioiia  in  ihs 
councils,  ii  487.  Meeting  of  the  ehambeia,  tW. 
Abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favour  of  lua  asn,  ii  490l 
Napoleon  II.  reooignised  as  empalor  fay  lb*  cham- 
bet  of  deputies,  ii  498.  Cammimfonera  deepafehed 
to  treat  with  the  alliea,  tUf.  Conferences,  ii  49& 
Arrival  of  the  allied  armies  under  the  m-nlls  ef 
Psria,  ibid.  The  chamben  continue  their  delibe- 
rations, ii  498.  Declaration  of  rights,  i5itf.  Con- 
ferences held  by  the  Duke  af  Qnoio  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Louis  XVIII.  ii  49a  Dis- 
solution  of  the  provisional  |p>vemment,  ii  560. 
Chamber  of  peers  separate,  h  501.  Chanber  of 
deputiee  excluded  by  an  armed  force.  Hid.  Pro- 
cess verbal  thereon,  il»d. 

'       Monarchical.    Second  entry  of  1mo'» 
XVIII.  into  Paris,  ii  501.    New  ministry,  ibid 


Disaelution  of  the  chambva,  ii  58&  Elactiona.  ibid. 
Proscription  lists,  ii  529.  Abridgment  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  ibid.  Confirmation  of  Ih*  abolitioa 
of  the  slave-trade,  ibid.  Mbj  «Mnnded  by  s 
royal  ordinance,  ii  530.  6rganiaatian  of  •  new 
army,  ibid.  Stete  trials  commenced,  ibid.  Louvrr 
dismanfled,  ii  531.  Ministerial  ohana;ea»  ii  531 
Meeting  of  the  legislative  body,  iM.  Ultra 
royalist  party  predaminate,  ii  533.  Persecotion  of 
the  Ptoteetents.  ibid.  Treaty  of  pence  with  the 
allies,  ii  541.  Militenr  oonventiona  for  appointing 
the  contributions  of  France  to  the  ereciioa  of  for- 
tifications and  the  uee  of  the  ellied  powen,  ibid 
Line  of  fortresses  to  be  occupied  bf  the  allied 
armies,  ibid.  The  chief  command  of  the  allied 
troope  conforred  on  the  Duke  of  Wellingtao,  Md 
Tireaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Roana, 
Austrrn,  and  Prussia,  signed  at  Paiis,  ibid  Sdu- 
tery  advice  given  by  the  allied  aoveteigus  to 
Louis  XVni.tUti. 

FratuiM  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  takce  ihe 
field  in  penon,  i  |l2.  Quits  the  anny  in  diqgwi 
and  returns  to  Vienna,  i  114.  AsBomaa  die  title 
of  Emperor  of  Austria,  i  496.  Interrie  w  with  Na- 
poleon aAer  the  battle  of  Aosteriits,  i  SS9i  P  ' 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germaiij,  i  560.  " 
a  party  tothe  holy  league,  ii  SS3. 

FrmkM  invade  Qanl,  i  17. 

FixUernkjf,  decree  of,  i  76. 

JFVecferiei  AtfustMs,  Elector  of  Saaony 
to  the  rank  of  King,  i  602.    Receive  dte  < 
of  Wanaw  from  Naprieon,  iSU.    AdT 
fortnnea  of  Napoleon,  ii  278L    Made  prkoner  with 
bis  ooort,  ii  29o.    Eneigetic  protest  of,  againat  ihs 
partition  of  his  kingd^Hi  ii  361. 


[ingdMi 
?V«lmdl  WiIUamXr.of  1 


Pmssiajibe  Amnseai- 
non  of  the  league  against  Firanee,  1 33     Reiates 
his  eiertions,  i  102.    Secedes  fton  the  < 
rocy.illl.    Death  of,  i  222. 
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throne,  i  93$,  Bankhed  froi»Jiii  capital  by  the 
French  annjr,  i  588.  Takes  refuge  in  Memel.  i 
.  991.  Pmperous  change  of  Ibrtune.  ii  29S.  Enters 
Farifl  as  a  oonqaeror,  ii  333.  Visits  Ih^land,  ii  354. 
Becomes  a  paity  to  the  holy  league,  ii  523. 
Frederick  IV.  &teendB  tl^  throne  of  Denmark, 

Aandl  commercial  agents  at  British  ports,  in- 
fltruedons  to.  i  437. 

Frtneh  Princes,  adhenon  of,  to  the  answer  of 
Louis  XVIII.  i  455. 

Frvre^  Mr.,  Sir  John  Moore  arged  by,  lo  adrance 
tc  Madrid,  ii  69. 

Fritdkmd,  batde  of.  i  599. 

Fruetidor,  revolution  of  th^  18th,  1 220. 

Qaeta,  obstinate  defence  of,  i  57&  Surrender 
oC  i  577. 

Garde,  General,  shot  by  the  fimatics  at  Nismes, 
ii  534. 

Qeneva  acknowledges  the  French  republic,  i 
60.    Captured  by  the  allies,  ii  30a 

Genoa,  democracy  established  in,  i  200.  Be- 
aieged  by  the  AoMriana,  i  3S0.  Capitulation  of, 
i  353.  Naval  blockade  of,  i  859.  Anneied  to 
France,  i  516.  United  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardi- 
nia, ii  2J62. 

Oeerge  HI.  attacked  by  a  mob  on  his  way  to 
parliament,  i  175.  Uadfield,  a  maniac,  attempts 
,  his  life,  i  346.  New  title,  i  365.  Indiaposition  in 
'  1801,  i  369.  In  1803.  i  462.  Reoovery.  ibid.  At- 
tains the  50th  year  of  his  reian,  ii  lia  Deeply 
•fleeted  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  li 
145.  Mental  indisposition  of,  ibid.  Continuance 
of,  u  168. 

Charge,  Prince  of  Wales,  marriage  of,  i  173L 
Claims  on  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  i  386.  Grant 
of  60,0002.  per  annum,  i  443.  Correspondence 
with  the  king  on  military  service,  i  444.  Appoint* 
ed  prince-regent,  ii  148.  Remins  his  ftther^s  mi- 
nisters, ibid.  Refuses  under  a  restricted  regency 
to  accept  a  provision  fyt  his  household,  ii  160.  Do- 
mestic disquietudes,  ii  247.  Splendour  of  his  reign, 
ii  524.    Causes  of  his  want  of  popularity,  sMi. 

Georgett  arrest  oC  i  485.  Conviction  and  eie- 
cntion  of,  i  487. 

German  Empire  dedarsa  war  against  France, 
i84. 

GerotM,  &I1  of,  ii  127. 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  ii  411. 

Gironde  Party  predominate  in  the  legislatiTe 
aasemhly,  i  31.  Character  of.  i  94.  Declining 
influence,  ibid.  Overthrow,  i  95.  Execution  of' 
the  deputies,  i  110.  Reviving  influence  of  the 
party,  i  137. 

Ucid  coin  disappears  from  circutatUn,  i  212. 

Gordon,  Sir  Alexander,  killed  at  Wafierioo, 
ii470. 

Goree  surrendered  to  the  Britigh.  i  360.  Taken 
by  the  Freqch,  i  470.    Recapturiff,  i  471. 

Ooioer,  E^rl.  recalled  from  Parin,  i  76. 

Gower,  Lord  Leveeon,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Russia,  i  477. 

Gota,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  i  234. 

Graham,  General,  commands  at  Barossa,  ii  178. 

Gratfan,  Mr.  duel  between,  and  Mr.  Corry.  i 
343.  Advocates  the  Catholic  claims  with  the 
veto,  ii  142. 

Great  ^rtetn.— Conflictteg  opinions  on  the 
French  revolution,  i  75.  Ambassador  recalled  from 
Pkris,  i  76.  Refusal  to  treat  with  M.  ChauveUn  the 
French  minister,  ibid.  Correspondence  thereon, 
i  77—79.  Message  of  his  majesty  to  pariiament. 
recommending  an  augmentation  of  his  fbroesr,  i  79. 
Further  attempts  made  by  France  to  negotiate, 
ibid.  British  manifnto,  i  80.  Parliament  sud- 
denly Convoked,  i  138.  Discussions  on  the  speech,  | 
i  139.    Public  feeling  exdled  in  favour  of  war,  : 
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r  ISa  Alien  bill  passed,  Ouf.  Commefdalambar 
raasments  in  1793,  i  14S.  Mr:  Fw's  motkn  to  opaa 
a  negotiation  with  France,  negatived,  tiicf.  Proae* 
cutious  for  seditions  in  Scotland,  i  143. 

Great  Briraui.—4Session  of  parliaoMnt  of  1794, 
i  144.  Suspeoaon  <»f  the  habeas  corpus  act,  i  145. 
Trials  for  high-treason,  ibid.  Act  for  the  ang- 
roenialion  oTthe  militia,  i  144.  War  declared 
against  Holland,  i  165. 

Session  of  1795,  i  169l    Motion  in  fin 

▼our  of  peace  by  Mr.  Wilberfoice,  negatived,  i 
171.  Mr.  Fox's  motion  oa  the  slate  of  •the  natioil, 
i  172.  State  of  Iralamf,  Md,  Motion  co  the 
slave-trade,  i  174. 

Session  of  1795^  i  175.    Attack  on 

the  kinjg  on  hia  way  to  meet  his  parliaBsent,  ibid. 
Extension  of  the  treaaon  and  sedition  laws,  i  176w 
PkQoeedinga  in  parlianent  upon  the  aoarcity,  ibid, 
Dissolution  of  pariiaraent,  i  179l  Threaienad  with 
invaaon,  i  207. 

Session  of  1796-7,  opened,  i20a  No- 

gotiationa  announced,  iHd,  Failure  of,  i  21<K 
Augmentation  of  the  military  force,  i  211.  GkMOiy 
aspect  of  public  aflairs,  i  2tS.  State  of  Ireland, 
i215. 

Svakm  of  1797-^  opened.  1237.  Ad- 

drass  of  both  houses,  ibH.  Saoeaiion  of  the  op- 
mmtbn  mamben,  ibid.  Measures  of  linanoe,  i 
298.  Menaced  invasion,  i  299.  Duke  of  Bed* 
fonfV  motkxi  for  the  removal  of  mimners,  i  240l 
Discussions  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  i  241.  Act  to 
enable  the  English  militia  lo  serve  in  that  couik 
tiy,  i  242. 

'—^ —  Sesskm  of  1796-9,  opanina  of,  i  312. 
Motion  for  ne^tiations  rejected,  i  313.  Habeas 
Corpus  suspension  act  renewed,  tM  Income  tai 
bill  imrodoeed,  i  ZU-  Passed,  i  316.  Propoaed 
union  with  Irelaiyi,  itid.  Proceedings  upon,  i 
321—326. 

SeMion  of  1799--1800,  i  337.    Bill  for 

recruiting  the  army  from  thn  jnilitia,  ibid.  Recent 
correspondence  with  the  French  government  dia- 
cusaea,  ibid.  Proposed  inquiry  intq  the  •xpedi- 
Ifon  to  Hollind,  i  339.  Renewal  of  the  sospenaiQa 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  i  340.  Act  of  union  passed, 
i  345.  Receives  the  royal  assent,  ibid,  Diacuaskma 
of  the  scarcity,  ibid.  Otoony  aspect  of  pnbUo 
aflairs,  t  364.  Population,  i  365^  Change  m  tha 
royal  title,  ibid. 

: Session  of  1800-1.  First  imperial  par- 
liament assemblea,  i  366.  Change  of  minislty«  i 
366.  PMriotic  eflbrts  of  the  people  in  Ifae  prospacl 
of  invasion,  i  361  Tireaty  of  peace  eondoded 
wifli  France,  i  369. 

JSesskm  of  1801>2,  i  393.    Disooasioni 

on  the  preliminary  treaty,  i  894.  On  the  convei^ 
lion  with  Roasia,  i  395.  On  the  definitiva  Jbrealf, 
1  399.  Rewards  voted  by  pariianent  to  Dt,  Urn 
ner,  Mr.  Oreathead,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  for  ^ 
eoveriea,  i  402l    Dissolotion  of  pariianent.  i  4M, 

Session  of  1803,  I  434.    Message  of 

the  king  announcing  the  tennination  of  the  nega- 
tiations  with  France,  wbid.  Discussions  thereon, 
i  43S.  Motion  by  Mr.  Fox  for  acceptinf  the  Bsa- 
diation  of  Russia,  i  w.  Measorsa  adopted  for 
the  defonce  of  thecoonti)fti  i  441.  ImmenM  volun- 
tary aasociationB,  i  442. 

Session  of  1803-4,  i  456.    Continued 

suppreesion  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland, 
i  457.  Martial  law  in  that  country,  i  45&  List 
of  volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps,  i  460.  Esti- 
mated force  of  the  united  kingdom,  i  461.  Motion 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  i  468.  Act  to  accept  the 
praflbred  service  of  the  Irish  militia,  i  463.  Sya- 
tematin  and  combined  attacks  on  the  Addin|[ion 
administration,'  Bid.  Netotiations  for  a  oqnibmed 
admimsomtion.  r  466u    Failure  of,  ibid. 
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of  mmfttry,  i  466.  Bill  for  th*  abolition  (^  tb« 
■laTe-tnde  carried  in  the  house  of  oominoni,  but 
rBMctfd  in  the  lords,  i  467.  Slate  of  partiea  in 
18Q5.T500. 

OmU  Britam.'^Semian  of  1805w  Renewal  of 
the  habeas  corpM  suapention  act  m  Ireland,  i  501. 
D^ussions  on  the  tenth  n»port  of  the  oommis- 
sionem  of  naval  inquiry,  i  dOft.  Weak  aad  die* 
tracted  wiate  of  the  cabinet,  i  511. 

Seesion  of  1806.  i  542.    Death  of  Mr. 

Fitt,  ibid.  New  ministrir,  i  545.  Motion  on  the 
ippoimmeat  of  Lord  Enenboroosh,  i  546.  New 
military  system,  i  547.  f^MMn  of  finance  involv- 
ing an  increase  of  the  pn>pert3r  tai,  i  548.  .  Reao- 
Intion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  carried, 
i  551.  Correepondenoa  between  Mr.  Fox  and  M. 
Talleyrand,  rasultinc  in  a  negotiation  ibr  peace, 
1558.  Negotiation,  i5Mf.  Failure  of,  i  Ml  Death 
of  Mr.  Foi,  i  561.  New  ministerial  arrangement^ 
i  562.    Dissolution  of  jparliaroent,  i  56a 

Seaion  o(  1606-7.    Meetii^  of  thft 

new  parliament,  ii  9.  Bill  for  amelioratioK  th4 
administmtion  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  ii  12.  Plan 
for  amending  the  ooniltion  of  the  poor,  fi  la  Bill 
for  the  abobtton  of  the  slave-trade  passed  into  a 
law,  ii  15.  Cfttholic  question,  afilMon  4/,  ii  17. 
Abstiactvf  Lord  Howiek's  bill,  tbid.  Dissoloiion 
of  the  mmistrv,  ii  18.  New  quDistry,  ibid.  Dmo- 
Intion  of  the  uiiee  nontha'  ptitiament,  ibid.  Con- 
teeted  eledions,  U  19.    Sweden  subsidited,  H  7& 

Seaion  of  \ff^    Discussions  on  the 

attack  on  Copenhageo,  il  80.  On  the  ordets  in 
council,  ii  84.  Petitions  against  their  continuanM» 
Hid.  Discussion  on  the  rejected  medittion  of 
Austria,  ibid.  On  reversionaiy  grants,  ii  86.  On 
the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  ii  87.  On  the  military 
tvstem,  ibid.  On  capital  pqoilhmentSy  ii  86.  On 
|oe  state  of  Spain,  vbid.  da  a  minimum  i»  wages, 
tbid.    Public  disturbances,  ii  89. 

'■  Session  of  1809,  ii  102L    Monuaoent 

toted  to  Sir  John  Afepre,  ibid.  Augmentation  of 
the  mililanr  force,  U103.  Discussions  on  the  con- 
ventian  or  Cintra,  ii  104.  On  the  disasters  in 
Spnin,  ibid.  Charges  against  the  Uifke  of  Yofkf 
ibid.  Proceedings  upon,  ii  106—110.  Bill  to  ren- 
der penal  the  brokenge  of  public  oflioes,  ii  110. 
Charge  afainst  LonflSitleroagh,  ii  111.  Against 
his  lordship  and  Mr.  ^wceval,  li  1 12.  Bill  to  pre- 
vent  the  traffic  in  seats  in  parliament,  ii  lia  ft^ 
Hamentary  reform,  plan  of,  Md.  Discussions 
with  America,  ii  115.  Intri^es  in  the  cabinet,  ii 
117.  Ministerial  duel,  ibid.  Changes  in  the 
cabinet,  ii  lia 

Session  of  1810.  Opened,  ii  135.  Mo- 
tion for  an  inqoiiy  into  the  Walcheren  eipedition, 
earned,  ibid.  fUnatf^  eiduded  from  the  dia> 
ooasiQp,  on  the  motfon  of  Mr.  Yorke,  ibid.  Mo- 
tion to  rescind  the  standing  order,  ibid.  Committal 
of  John  Oile  Jones  for  breach  of  privilege,  ii  196. 
Vote  of  censure  on  the  Bari  of  Chatham,  ibid. 
Resolutions  oensnriiig  the  expedition,  negatived, 
ii  137.  Motion  of  Sr  Ftancis  Bnrdett  for  Uie 
liberation  of  J.  O.  Jones,  negatived,  ibid.  Sir 
Francis  Biidett  committed  to  the  7\>wer,  ii  138l 
Report  of  Ae  bullion  committee,  ii  141.  Motios 
for  parflaroentary  refoim^  negatived,  ii  14a  For 
the  removal  of  Catholic  diMbilities,  negatived, 
•M.  On  the  state  of  the  natkni,  negatived,  ii 
143. 

Seonon  of  1810.  Interregnum  parlia- 
ment assembled  in  consequence  of  the  king*s  in- 
disposition, ii  145.  Repeated  adjournments,  ibid. 
Resolutions  for  supplying  the  penonal  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  ii  147. 

Session  of  1811.    Opened  by  com- 
mission, ii  146.    Regency  bill  paiwd.  ibid.    The 
administration  retain  their  oflSoeo,  &id. 


Great  Britain.  JlegenCT  narliamcat  of  ISIL 
Opened  by  oommisskm,  it  160.  MotMp  on  the 
conduct  or  Lord  Ehlott  in  1804,  ii  161.  Coauner- 
cial  distresses,  ii  162.  Slate  of  the  currency.  Hid. 
Motion  on  ex-officio  fliformaboo,  ii  16a  On  delaja 
in  chancery,  ii  164.  On  Ihe  tolcniioaiawi. ii  Itb, 
On  the  reioflUtement  dr  the  Dulu»oftork.  ii  167. 
State  of  Ireland,  n  16a 

Session  of  181  a  Royal  eataUiAimeoa, 

ii  191.  Expiration  of  the  restrictioDs^upoa  the 
executive,  li  19a  Ministerial  negotiaUona,  Atd. 
Mocton  Hn  a  more  ^tended  administration,  h  193. 
For  improving  the  police  of  the  meODpolis,  u,  19t 
For  an  inquiry  into  thft  state  of  the  nation,  Aid. 
For  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  the  orders  ia 
council,  ibid.  Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  ii  195. 
Parliumentary  proceedingB  thereon,  t&Mf.  Minisie- 
rial  negotiauuns  resumed,  ii  197.  Motion  for  a 
more  efficient  administration  carried,  md.  Failoiv 
of  the  negotiations  for  a  more  efficient  minJsfry. 
ii  1%.  Orders  in  council  rescinded,  ii  199.  Mo- 
Uoa  on  the  Catholic  claims,  ii  201.  New  lolezatico 
act,  ibid.  Discussions  on  pacific  ovAiunca  made 
hn  France,  ibid.  Dissolulfon  of  fiarliaflNBt.  ii  90S. 
Elections,  ibid.  Disturbances  in  the  mann&e> 
turing  disiricrs,  ii  205. 

Sesskm  of  1812-13^    Opened,  u  245. 

Grant  to  the  Russians,  ibid.  DiscnJiakm  on  the 
American  documents,  ibid.  Ob  the  criminal  code, 
ii  246l  On  supplying  the  voyal  authority,  ibid. 
On  the  letter  of  tiie  Princess  of  Wales  to  the 
speaker,  ii  251.  On  Uie  Cadiolic  claims,  ii  251 
Ott  the  Unitarian  claims,  ii  254.  On  the  stipen- 
diary curates*  bill,  ii  256.  Appeal  reapectiBg 
Scotch  marriages,  ibid.  Renewal  of  the  East  India 
company'a  charter,  ii  257. 

Season  of  1813-14.    Bill  Id  enable 


the  roUitia  to  enter  into  the  amy,  wiihoat  i 
tion.  ii  300.  For  authorizing  the  issue  of  paper 
money  on  the  continent,  to  be  guaranteed  by 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  ibid.  Public  b«»- 
ness  suspended  by  the  ^neral  rejoicini^  ii  347. 
Resuoiea,  ibid.  Discuauons  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  ceasion  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  dcd.  Addre« 
to  the  prince-regent,  on  the  slave-trade,  ii  318. 
Com  bin,  proceedings  upon,  ii  350.  Diai  ubsmw 
upon  the  indignities  oflered  to  the  Princess  at 
Wales,  ii  351.  Royal  visit  paid  bf  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Pruasia,  u  353.  Dmeos* 
sions  on  Lord  Cochrane*s  case,  ii  357.  On  tte 
state  of  Ireland,  ii  359.  Address  to  the  prince 
reffent  on  the  definitive  treaty  witii  France.  AH. 
Clause  00  the  slave-trade  introduced,  Md. 

War  with  America.    Canaea  of  the 

war,  ii  804.  J65.    Its  events,  ii  XB  -409.    Tres^ 


of  peace  coOvloded  at  Ghent,  ii  411. 

— —  Sensation  produced  bv  the  rea] 
ance  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  ii  441.  Procet  „ 
of  parliament  thereon,  ii  442.  IVeadr  of  alliance 
with  the  allies,  ibid.  Honours  voien  bv  parlia- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  ii  485.  Property 
tax  act  repealed,  ii  51 1.  Com  bill  introduced,  lU. 
Pbpular  forment  consequent  thereon,  ibid.  New 
financial  arrangements,  ii  513.  Dehilitating  e^ 
fects  of  the  war,  ii  516.  Stagnation  of  ooasmefce, 
ii  517.  .Loans  and  subsidies  cranted  to  foreiga 
powers,  ii  519.  S3mopsi8  of  the  British  revcnot 
and  expenditure^  fiw  1790  to  1816,  ii  5S0.  State- 
ment or  the  public  debt  at  the  cloeeof  the  year 
1815,  ibid.  Estimate  of  ita  public  and  private 
property,  ii  581.  Coat  of  the  war.  ii  58a  Ptrpa- 
lation  of  the  British  empire,  ii  581.  Pkriiamentanr 
mnt  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Walea  and  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  on  their  Marriage,  ii  584. 
Ormtkead^  Mr,  inventor  of  the  life-boat,  \  408 
Greawfle,  Lord,  correspondence  with  AikChao- 
velin,  i  76.  OflSdal  tfply  oC  to  Bonapaiti^  ietist 
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to  the  King  oC  EDgland,  i  335.  Appointed  firat 
lord  of  tlie  treasuiy,  i  545.  ReHigm«  Si  18.  He- 
fuMt  to  iccepc  office  witb  Mr.  PercevaPe  adminia- 
tratioo,  ii  118.  Declines  a  wcood  application, 
Jil98.  ,  ^ 

Oreyt  Sir  Chorlest  appoiiited  joint  commander 
of  the  ezpediiioa  to  the  Ytnt  Indies,  i  150. 

Grey,  Eari,  doclinet  to  coaitfoe  with  Mr.  Per- 
ce val'a  adminietralioQ,  ii  118.  Declines  a  second 
application,  ii  192. 

Gauddtoupe  captured,  i  151.  Recomfuered,  .1 
154.  Theatre  of  civil  war,  4  410.  Capitulatef  to 
the  British.  U  143.  > 

Guerti^,  Spanish,  ii  1B2.  * 

Qutlamu  lit  of  Sweoen,  wsstiiyation  of,  i  3S. 

GuHawM  AdolphuM  /K,  hostifiW  of,  towards 
France,  i  499.  Refusal  of  to  acoe^  to  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  i  603.  Capriciout  conduct  of  towards  Sir 
John  Moon,  ii  77.    Bepoeed,  ii  101. 

HabeoM  CorpuiAct,  suspensioo  o(  i  145.  Re-< 
newed  suspension,  i  313.  Further  suspen^n,  i 
340.    Suspended  in  Ireland,  i  457. 

Hawikmrgk,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French, 
i  589.  Occupied  by  the  Russians,  li  276.  Falls 
again  into  the  hands  f)f  the  French,  ibid,  O^ 
pressed  by  the  army  under  Davoost.  ii  300. 

Jianm  Tuwns  annexed  to  the  French  empire, 
iil5a 

Honowr,  Elector  of,  expresses  his  adherence  to 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Pnisna,  i  156. 
Invaded  by  France,  i  452.  Overrun,  i6t^.  Pro- 
posed to  be  ^iven  by  France  to  Prussia,  i  577. 
Declared  an  integral  part  of  Westphalia,  ii  153. 


Liberated  bv  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and 

ral  sovemment  restore  "  "     "    •*  • 
to  the  rank  oTa  kingdom,  ff  362. 


the  electoral  government  restored,  ii  300.  Raised 


Hardy,  Thomas,  trial  o(  for  hiffh-ll«ason.  i  146. 

Harvey^  rebel  commander  in  Ireland,  removed 
from  his  command,  i  260.    Executed,  i  260. 

HattingM,  Warren,  Esq.  acquitted,  after  a  trial 
of  seven  vean,  i  174.  - 

Hadjuii,  a  maniac,  attempts  the  king*s  life,  i 
346. 

Hdena,  SL  description  of,  ii  507. 

He9M  CoMtdt  Landgrave  of,  nukes  peace  with 
Fiance,  i  156^ 

Hill,  General,  gallant  exploit  of,  at  Arroyo  del 
Molinos,  ii  180. 

Hocke  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  French 
■jrmy,  i  lO'X  Assumes  the  chief  command  on  the 
Rhine,  i  199. 

H^er,  the  Tyrolean  chief,  gallantry  of,  ii  100. 
His  fate,  ibid. 

Hokenldhe  captured  with  the  wreck  of  his  army 
by  Muret,  i  588. 

HohenUnden,  batUe  of,  i  .^5a 

HaUandt  overrun  by  the  French  armies,  i  121. 
Enters  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  i  122. 
Involved  in  a  war  with  England,  i  165.  New 
republicM  constitution,  i  190.  National  relioon 
abolished,  i  194.  Constitution  remodelled,  i  222. 
British  mpedition  asainst  in  1799,  i  303.  Failure 
of  that  enterprise,  i  308.  Created  a  kingdom  under 
Louis  Bonapahe,  i  581.  Efiects  of  the  continental 
■yetem  on  tnat  country,  ii  152.  Throne  abdicated,^ 
ilUd.  United  to  France  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
u  153.    Emancipation  of  the  country  from  the 

Soke  of  France,  ii  298.  Establishment  of  its  in- 
ependenre  uxMier  the  rtfe  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranffe,  ii  299.  Aggrandised  by  the  accession  of 
the  Ebigic.  provinces,  ii  364. 

Hood,  Aanural,  obtains  posf^eesion  of  Toulon  in 
trust  lor  Lnui*  XVII.  i  104.  Captures  four  French 
frigates,  i  5ti(l 

Hope,  Sir  John,  assumes  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  during  the  battle  of  Corunna,  ii  72. 

Ihtte,  Captain,  success  of,  near  Lissa,  il  153. 


Hoikam,  Vice<ndniira1,  ea|agea  the  Fr^h  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  i  167. 

Hauckard,  the  French  commander  at  Dunkirk, 
iirrested,  i  lUl.   -Tried  and  executed,  i  lift 

Howe,  Loitf,  \  ictory  over  the  French  fleet,  i  126i. 

Howick,  Lord,  appoint«l  lecrf tary  for  foreign 
afihira,  i  Sea  "Introduces  a  bill  Ibr  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics,  ii  17.    Reigns,  ii  18. 

HvgheM/Victot,  expedition  of  to  the  West  Indies.       > 
i  ISA    Successes,  i  166. 

Hull,  General,  invasion  of  Canada  bv,  ii  36a 
Disgraceful  capitulation  of,  ii  369.  Trial  and 
sentence  of,  ilnd, 

Humbert,  General,  Innds  in  Ireland  at  the  head 
of  a  Small  French  force,  i  269.  Advances  to  Cas- 
tlebar,  ibid.  Surrenders,  i  270.  Animated  de- 
scription of  the  general  and  his  ofiicers,  i  272.       '•     . 

ifulQ&tasDn,  General,  succeeds  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cfombie  In  the  chief  command  in  Hlgypt,  i  380. 

Iname  7\u  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i  314.  'Cai^ 
ried,  i  316. 

Infernal  machinn,  i  3681 

Inquisition,  Spanish,  recommend  a  quiet  sub- 
mission Jo  the  Nopoleon  jroremment,  ii  52.  Abo- 
lition of  by  Bonaparte,  ff  f^  Restoration  of  bj 
Ferdinand,  ii  910. 

Ionian  lands  placed  under  Britishjprotectkxv 
ii  115. 

/sc/and.'*-ProoMdings  of  Pariiaroent,  i  174. 
Dcnadrul  state  of.  ibid.  Distractions  in,  i  215. 
Rebellion  in.  i  243.  Predisposing  cansea  of;  Hid.  > 
PromsB  of,  i  244.  French  connexion,  ibid.  Arrest 
of  the  principal  conspiratms,  i  245.  Organization 
of  the^  insurgents,  i  248'.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
appoiiRed  commander-in-chief,  i  ^.  Resigns  the 
command,  ibid.  Succeeded  by  General  Lake,  ibuL 
Horrible  cruelties,  i  251.  Insurrectionarv  move- 
ments in  Dublin,  iMd.  Operations  in  Kildare  and 
Carlow,  i  262.  In  Wexford,  i  254.  BatUe  «r 
Ross,  i  2591  Of  Arklow,  i  261.  Of  Vinegar-hill 
i262.  Surrender  ofWexfofd.i  26a  Local  fMUja 
in  Ulster  and  Munster,  i  165.  Surrender  of  l£a 
rebel  chiefs,  ibid.  Trials  and  eiecution  ofseveia], 
ibid.  Act  of  amnesty,  i  2^.  Discloeums  made 
by  the  principal  conspimtors,  i  267.  State  prison- 
ers sent  to  Fort  George,  ibid.  Object  of  ihe  re- 
bellion, ibid.  Estimate  of  the  pecuniary  loss 
arisina  from  the  rebellion,  i  26a  fist  of  the 
Catholic  chapels  destroyed,  ibid.  Estimate  of  the 
number  of  the  insurgents,  i  269.  Landina  of  the 
French  under  General  Humbert  at  Killala,  ibid. 
Advance  to  Castlebar,  ibid.  Suirender,  i  270. 
Battle  of  Killala,  ibid.  Napper  Tandy's  arrival 
at  the  isle  of  fMllnd.  i  273.  Re-embarkation,  ibid. 
Total  extinction  of  the  rebellion  of  1796.  i  275. 
Pate  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  Uiid.  King's  mea- 
sage  relative  to  an  union  with  England,  i  317. 
Recommended  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  i  3U3.  Ad- 
dress approving,  negatived  in  the  Irish  piniament, 
i  319.  Resolutions  for  an  union  carried  in  the 
British  pariiament,  i  323.  Last  sessign  of  the 
Irish  parliament  opened,  i  341.  Violent  discua* 
sions,  ibid.  Act  or  union  ratified,  i  345.  Extinc 
tioo  of  the  Irish  parliament,  ibid.  State  of  Ireland 
in  1803,  i  417.  Insurrection  in,  ibid.  Premature 
attempt  of  the  conspirators,  i  418.  Murder  of  the 
chief-justice,  i  419.  Extinction  of  the  rebellion, 
i  421.  Trial  of  the  principal  conspirators,  t&idl 
Continued  suspension  of  the  habess  corpus  hct, 
i  457.  501.  Situation  of  the  country  in  1811,  ii  16a 
Proceedings  of  the  Catholic  committee,  ibid.  Trial 
•f  the  deleeates.  ii  169.  Insurrection  act  of  1807 
revived,  ii  359. 

hwt  Crown,  order  of,  inatituted  by  Napuleon, 

ii^y.— Convention  meets  at  Modena.  i  184.  Th* 
states  resolvn  themselves  into  a  republic  ibid 
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BoDAiMi^  appointed  pMudeot  oC  i  404.  Creeled 
into  a  kingdom,  i  514.  Aramdizement  of,  ii  76. 
BiUiUfy  operatiom  in  1813,  ii  889. 

Jmkimt  Rev.  oonvicied  of  hi^-tnaion,  i  245. 
Eipiret  in  ooort,  ilki. 

JaeobiiUy  why  eo  natied,  i  29.  f^e^oredomi- 
nant  party,  i  4o.  Bnergy  of,  ibid.  Dlpiplation  of 
their .flftub,  i  137.' 

Jaffa  taken  by  aMauIt,  i  294*  Sangulliary  con- 
duct of  the  French  at,  ibid.  '* 

Jamaica,  iniuittction  of  the  Maroona  in  that 
iatand,  i  166. 

Java,  kland,  conquered  by  the  British,  ii  156. 

Jenot  battle  oi;  i  585. 

Jmner,  Dr.  hifl  diioovery  and  reward,  i  402. 

JerviM,  Sir  John,  appointed  joint^commander  of 
4be  eipedition  to  the  West  Indies,  i  ISO.  I>efeat8 
the  Spanish  ^t  off  Cape  Sl  Vinceni*  i  203. 
Created  Barl  ft  Vincent,  i  204. 

JeMidltt  order  of,  raatored,  ii  363. 

Jewf,  convocation  oC  at  Paris,  i  582: 

•Toln,  Archduke,  oonwnnd^  at  HoheiAnden, 
i3S& 

Jones,  John  Gale,  ooBipitted  to  NewgMto  for  a 
breach  oC  orivilege,  ii  ilB. 

JouberU  General,  succeeds  Moreio^i  284.  Kill- 
ed at  the  beetle  of  J^ovi.  i  285. 

•Ibuntoii,<yeneral,  invested  with  tl)e  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Ffench  army,  i  101.  Storms  <hn 
Austrian  camp  at  Bati|^ies,  i  115.    ' 

Jk5i^  c^ebration  of,  ii  118. 

KiUala,  baUle  o^  i  270.  Bishop  of,  his  dmdinp- 
Ckm  of  the  battle,  i  27t— of  the  French  officers, 
1272.  •  ^ 

Kdwardent  Imd  Chiefjostioe  of  Ireland,  mur- 
der of,  i  419.    Tension  voted  to  his  family,  i  462. 

King  of  Rome,  birth  of,  ii  159. 

Kuber,  Genera],  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mind  of  the  French  array  in  Egypt,  i  908.  As- 
samoated,  i  356. 

JQduMff',  Genera],  obliged  to  retreat  before  the 
Frenrh  in  Moravia,  i  Al  Appointed  commander- 
in-chief  if  the  Russian  array,  ii  220.  Rejects4he 
pacific  oflbn  of  the  French  emperor,  ii  227.  Pur- 
sues the  fugitive  French  army,  ii  231.  *  Death  of, 
at  Buntzlau,  ii  276.    Bi(wraphical  notice,  ii  301. 

Labedoyere,  Colonel,  ktins  the  standard  of  Na- 
poleon, ii  436.    Trial,  iiND.    Elocution,  ii  531. 

LakCf  General,  appointed  commandeMn-chtef 
in  Ireland  durina  the  rebellion,  i  250.  Appointed 
oommander*in-chief  in  India,  i  478.  Succewful 
campaign  of  1803,  i  478—484.  Elevated  to  the 
peerage,  ibid. 

LBMcoiter,  Joseph,  system  of  education,  ii  170. 

Lancy,  Geneml,  mortally  wounded  at  Water- 
too,  ii  470. 

hand  7br,  redemption  bill,  i  239. 

Linjidnait  founds  the  Jacobin  club,  i  29. 

jLauderdale,  Lord,  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
the  French ^vemment,  i  559. 

IjimleKe,  Count,  condemned  to  death  fbr  hirh- 
f reason,  ii  538.  Pardon  refused  by  the  king,  iHd. 
Reacued  from  prison  by  the  skill  and  self-devotion 
of  his  wile.  Hud.  Conveyed  by  the  generous  in- 
terference of  ISir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Captain  Hutchinson,  besrond  the  French  frontier, 

Lawrence,  Captain,  of  the  Chesapeake,  gallant 
d^fitk  of,  ii  385. 

Lea^fte,  holy,  ii  522. 

Leclerc,  General,  appointed  to  command  the  ar- 
mament against  St.  Domingo,  i  407.  Cruelties 
of;  J  447.    Death  of,  i  448.    Biographical  notice, 

Legidative  A$tembly,  meeting  of,  i  29.  Declare 
die  power  of  Louis  XVl.  to  be  suapended,  and 


invite  the  pdbple  to  fbnn  a  nalioml 
i44.  ^ 

Legion  ef  hmmur  iiJUliliid,  i  406. 
by  Louis  XVIir.ii  423. 

Ltipnc,  battle  of,  nfS^ 

Jjeoben,  treaty  of,  i  199. 

Z#voU.  Pxinoe  of  aize<)oboMK,  Wife  Ew- 
land;  11 8247  ManM  Id  the  PrinoeM  CbafiM*  cf 
Wales,  tAMf. 

Lepaux,  Reveilliore,  ela#ed  a  manbereTthe 
F«inch  directory,  i  168. 

LeUmrntur  elected.*  member  of  the  Fiaoch 
dipeetoiy,  1 162    Jletires  fay  lot,  i  219. 

I^e-doat,  description  o^  1 402. 

Ltnoit,  Adraiifl,  sails  to  the  Ea^  IndiflB,  i  45L 
Repulse  of  hia  squadron  by  the  East  India  leet, 
i475.    Capturwl  by  Sir  J.  R  Warren,  1566. 

Lide,  negotiations  at,  f  235.  Vniavourable  isne 
of  the  negotiationt,  i  236.  ^ 

'    IamU,  pasrage  of  the  bridge  9k,  i  182. 

Lorn*  XL  radnoea  the  innovatkMia  of  hie  pnda> 
Vessfm  injo  a  regalar  svsteoi,  i  17. 
~  wars  and  disnpa 


Louit  XV.  wan  and  disnpatioa  of, 
bla  lo  liberty,  i  la 

jKoum  X  VL  accession  of,  ft  the  Ifarone  of  Ftanee. 
i  18.  Suspend!  the  atatee^eneral,  i  21.  Coadoci' 
ed  from  VerMillea  to  Fkna  by  the  mob  and  the 
national  guards,  i  27.  Quits  Puris  with  hia  family, 
i  28.  Inieraepted  at  Varennes^tftid.  Acoepli  the 
constitutioaal  act,  ibid.  Oppoa*  hia'iaeo  lo  riinain 
acts  of  the  legislative  anembly,  1 29l  Proposes  to 
declaro  war  against  Austria,  i  35.  Suspected  of 
treaittp  to  the  natiqn.  i  3a  Attack  oa  his  pakee^  i 
42.*  Powen  suspenM  by  the  legiiUiave  aaseai- 
bly,  ibid.  Impnsoned  in  die  temple,  i  44.  A^ 
cttsed  of  hig^beason,  i  64.  Arraigned  at  Ae  bar 
of  th«  conventioil,  ibid.  Trial,  t  ^  Seoicooe, 
i  69.  Appeal  to  the  pMple  rejected,  i  TOl  His 
last  interview  with  his  family,  ibid,  Behavioar 
at  th«Lacafibld,  i  71.  Dentation,  i  TlkJnteriBest, 
ibid.  Last  testament,  i  73.  £itensioir  of  the  coa- 
Ittffel  against  France  occaskmed  by  ha  death,  i  74. 
Disinterment  of,  ii  427. '  Reinterment,  ibtd. 

LouidXVIL,  dauphin,  death  of,  i  161. 

Louis  XV III,  iittiti  the  Venetian  tenritories  and 
finds  an  asylum  atilittao,  i  181.  Refusal  oi;  to  re- 
sign his  claim  to  the  dirane  of  France,  i  456.  Sup- 
pned  plot  against  the  life  oC  at  Wanaw,  i  492. 
Protest  of,  against  the  assuinptkm  of  the  imperial 
dignity  tpr  Napoleon,  i  496.  Recalled  to  tlie 
throne  of  France,  ii  336.  Arrives  in  that  kiqg> 
doro,  ii  3A.  Ascends  the  throne  of  his  anoesisis. 
ii  342.  Difliculiies  of  his  aituation,  ii  412.  Graafe 
a  royal  constitutional  chacter,  il  414.  R^iecti  the 
charter  adopted  by  the  senate,  ii  4ia  Enlfed 
notions  of  prerogative,  Und.  Quits  Paris  aod  re- 
tires to  Ghent  on  the  approach  of  Nanoleoo  frasi 
Elba,  ii  439.  Advances  in  the  rear  of  the  albed 
armies  towards  Puis,  ii  496.  Second  entiy  into 
Pteris.  ii  501. 

LouiM,  Prince  of  Prussia,  killed,  i  684. 

Louffre,  dismantled,  ii  531. 

Lucia,  St  reduced,  t  151.    Recaptorad,  i  166^ 
Surrendered  to  the  British,  i  451. 
«   Lwkner,  appointed  one  of  the  ooomaaiMiaii  of 
the  French   republican  armv,  i  37.    Eiecuted 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  i  110. 

Luadinmt  historical  sketch  oC  ii  206.  Biiinc- 
tion  of,  ii  90a 

LuneviUe,  treaty  of,  i  359/ 

LiilMti,  baUle  oC,  ii  27T. 

Lw>n$  surrenders  to  (he  repaUtcaii  troopa,  i  104. 
Subjected  to  cruel  inflictions,  i  106.  Consulu  at, 
i404. 

MaedomU,  Geneml,  akilfiil  retreat  oC  in  Italy 
1284. 
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Mack,  General,  surrenden  Ulm,  i  519. 

Madtun  Mixed  by  the  BmiWi,  i  374. 

B^addcda,  Mr.,  prafera  a  charge  of  corrupt  pruo- 
tioes  afaintt  Lord  CMtlereegh  and  Mr.  Perceval 
ull2. 

Afaufa,  battle  of,  1576. 

Mottfafirf,  Captain,  reoeivee  N^oieoD  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  ii  504. 

Malesheroea,  liamoignoo,  ooumel  of  Louis  XVI. 
executed,  i  134. 

Maimabury,  Lord,  appointed  to  negpiiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  ^arii,  i  209.    At  Lisle,  i  235. 

Aiata  taken  b^  the  French,  i  22d,  Recaptured 
by  the  Kngliah,  1 361.  A  principal  cause  of  the 
war,  1496. 

Mantua^  siege  oC  i  184.  fnefiectual  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege,  i  195.  Sonenders  to  the  French, 
il96.    To  &  allies,  i«4. 

Maratt  an  active  member  in  the  Jacobin  club, 
i  30.  A  leading  member  of  the  mountain  paftyi 
i  94.    AsMssinated  by  Charlotte  Corday.  i  98. 

Marengo,  battle  olTi  355. 

M^el  sent  to  England  with  conciliatory  over- 
tores,  i  79.  Not  permitted  to  open  his  mission, 
ibid.    Created  Duke  of  Bassano,  u  7a 

Marie  AntoineUe,  consort  of  Xiouis  XVI.  Trial 
and  execution  of.  i  109.  Disintoned,  ii  487.  Re- 
interred,  li&Ml. 

Marie  Tkerem  Loakti  daughter  of  Limis  XVI. 
released  from  captivity,  i  161. 

Marie  Lomee,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  marriage 
of  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  ii  150.  Delivenn 
of  a  son,  ii  159.  Appointed  recent,  ii  878.  Quits 
Paris  with  her  son  and  repaiia  to  Blois,  ii  389. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency  government 
there,  ii  335.  HetirBS  with  her  son  into  Swiliw- 
land,  ii  340. 

Man'e  family  murdered,  ii  194. 

MareeHiee  sobmito  to  the  oooventional  troopa, 
i  104.    Insurrection  in,  i  191. 

JMorsftob  of  France,  list  o€  ii  78. 

Muiin,  Admiral,  snocessfli!  enterprise  of  against 
a  French  squadron,  ii  116. 

MartiHico,  capture  oC  i  151.  Rsetored  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  i  390. 

BmeeenOt  his  success  in  Italy,  i  185.  In  the 
Grisons,  i  885.    In  Switzerland,  1 886. 

JlliBicrepas,  Count,  prime  minister  (^  Louis  XVI. 
il8. 

MattriHue,  or  Isle  of  Fruioe,  capCored  by  the 
British,  ii  145. 

Maury,  Abbe,  anecdote  oC  i  881 

Mosarme,  minister  of  France,  anpooes  enor- 
mous taxes,  i  18. 

MdviUe,  Lord,  resolutions  against,  moved  by 
Mr.  Whitbread,  i  60a  Carried,  i  509.  Resigns 
his  office,  ibid.  Name  oC  erssed  from  the  council 
book,  i  51 1.  Impeachment  oC  i  5ia  Trial,  i  558. 
Acquittal,  i  557. 

ARmmi,  Abdallah  Bey,  aasomes  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  i  »0i  Refoses  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  ibid.  Consents  to  withdraw  with  the 
French  army  from  Egypt,  i  383. 

Mimubm  felk  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
i45L 

-  MHHia,  supplementary,   i   839.     Soflerad   to 
volimteer  into  the  regolan,  ii  108L 

MfZfon,  Lord,  elected  a  member  for  Forlnhire, 
ii  19.  Motion  of  on  the  reinstetement  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  ii  167. 

Milan,  decrees  issued  at,  ii  38. 

Jtfinerea,  surrender  oC  to  the  British,  i  834. 

Minietry.  British,  i  36a  466. 545.  568;  ii  la  117. 

I^lehd,  Admiral,  sonmider  of  the  Tewl  fleet 
to,i304. 

Moira,  Earl  oC  oYpedition  imder,  to  <he  coast  of 
La  Vendee  abandoned,  i  10&    Repairs  to  the 


theatre  of  war  in  Flanderi,  i  116.  Eroploved  to 
negotiate  a  more  efficient  administration,  ii  193. 

Monif.  Video  carried  by  assault,  ii  83.  £vac«* 
ated,  ii  25. 

Afoore,  Sir  John,  advance  of,  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army  into  Spain,  ii  69.  leceived  with 
apathy  by  the  Spaniards,  ibid.  Obliged  to  retreat, 
ii  70.  Purchases  the  victoiy  of  Coronna  with  his 
life,  ii  72.  Monument  to  the  roemoiy  of,  voted 
by  porliament,  ii  103L 

Moreau,  General,  appointed  to  command  a  d»> 
tachment  of  the  French  army,  i  117.  Succeeds 
Pichegru  in  the  chief  command,  i  119.  Advances 
into  Genqany,  i  185.  His  progress  arrested  by  the 
archduke,  i  186.  Memorable  retreat,  i  187.  De- 
feats Marshal  Bellegarde  in  Italy,  i  884.  ImpU- 
cated  in  a  oonspifacy  a^iiist  the  consular  govern- 
ment,  i  485.  Arrested,  ibid.  Trial  and  conviction 
of,  i  487.  Permitted  to  embark  for  America,  i  488 
Returns  to  Europe  and  en'ten  the  service  of  the 
dlieo,  ii  ft6.  MortaUy  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Dreaden.  ii  28a  Expires  at  Laun,  iftftf.  Biographi- 
cal notice,  ii  30a 

Mountain  Party,  its  leading  memhem,  i  94.  San- 
guinary character,  i  108.  Energetic  iMasnres 
against  the  foreign  enemy,  i  111.  Divided  into 
two  secl»— the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  i  133. 

Muigravet  Lord,  letter  of  in  answer  to  Napo- 
leon, i  514. 

Marat  created  Duke  of  Berg,  i  581.  C^turaa 
the  wreck  of  Prince  Hobenloe's  army,  i  58X  Ap- 
pointed president  of  the  iante  of  Madrid,  ii  58. 
Pkoclaimed  King  of  Naples,  ii  7a  Appointed  te 
the  principal  command  oi  the  wreck  of  the  French 
army  in  Russia,  ii  840.  Assumes  the  command  of 
the  cavalrv  under  Napoleon  in  Germanv,  ii  876. 
Joins  the  allies,  ii  307.  Again  espouses  the  causa 
of  Napoteooy  it  580i  Sosmins  a  series  of  deieata; 
ii  587.  Abdicates  his  throne,  ibid  Despemte  at- 
ibrt  to  recover  his  dominkins,ii  588.  MadeprisoOM; 
tried,  and  shot,  ibid. 

Marpky,  John,  heads  the  Irish  insurgents,  i  256. 
Kade  prisoner  and  executed,  i  864. 

Murphy,  Michael,  commands  in  the  rebel  amif 
in  Ireland,  i  859.    Killed,  i  861. 

Murray,  Sir  John,  investa  Tarragona,  ii  863. 
Raises  the  sie^  jprecipitaMky,  ibid.  TUed  by  a 
court-martial,  li  864.  Adjuaged  guilty  only  om 
**an  error  of  judgment,"  ibid 

Mutiny  in  the  British  fleet,  i  813.  Quelled,  i 
815.  Trial  of  the  motineeis,  ibid  Executioii  of 
the  ringleaden,  Aid. 

NdfXee  ooncludes  an  armiBtiee  with  Ganeral 
Bonaparte,  i  183.  Declares  war  against  FrwDO^ 
i833.  Sustains  a  signal  defeat,  tMtf.  King  banish- 
ed, i5id.  Pkrthenopean  repvblic  establkhed,  i  877. 
Dissolved,  i  888.  Cruelties  and  treachery  of  the 
court,  ibid.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  France,  i  STTSi 
Invaded  bv  a  French  army,  i  574.  Snigugsited  by 
the  French,  i  575.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared 
king;  ibid.  Murat  proclaimed  kin^,  ii  7a  E». 
pouaeo  the  cause  oif  the  allies,  u  307.  Ajkbib 
makes  common  cause  with  France,  ii  5fi6b  Sub- 
higated,  ii  587.  Murat  dethroned  and  Ferdinand 
IV.  restored,  ibid.  Failure  of  Murat  in  a  last  dee* 
perste  eflbrt  to  regain  bis  kingdom,  ii  58a 

Naeeau,  Prince  of,  killed  at  Waterloo,  ii  47a 

National  Convenlioa  of  France  assembles,  i  9L 
Decrees  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France,  Md. 
Advene  to  war  with  Great  Britein,  i  79.  Deereta 
that  no  quarter  shall  be  given  to  the  English,  i 
115.  Decrees  the  aboUtton  of  slavey,  i  138.  Fixea 
a  nuuimum  on  the  necesaariea  of  lift,  ibid  De- 
crees a  ftstival  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
i  135.  Sanguinary  decree  to  give  no  quarter  te 
flie  British,  reeeinded,  i  13a  DmboIvcs  itself,  i  108. 

Nationai  Debt,  British,  amount  of  at  the  peace 
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of  Amieiw,  i  397.  At  the  cIcMe  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  ii  520. 

National  Institute,  establishment  or,  in  France, 
il94. 

Naval  Affairs,  i  125.  Earl  Howe's  victory  of 
the  fust  of  June,  1794,  i  126.  Defeat  of  the 
French  squadron  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  i  131.  Loss 
of  the  Alexander,  ifttd.  Campaign  of  1795,  i  167. 
Engagement  in  the  Mediterranean,  ibid.  Capture 
of  three  French  ships  off*  L'Orient,  i  168.  Sur- 
render of  the  Dutch  squadron  to  the  British  in 
the  bay  of  Saldannah,  i  188.  Battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  i  203.  Battle  of  Camperdown,  i  205. 
Mutiny  in  the  Aeet,  i  213.  Quelled,  i  215.  Battle 
of  the  Nile,  i  229.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  i  274.  Surrender  of  the 
Texel  fleet,  i  304.  Incidents  of  1799,  i  31 1.  Un- 
successful  oeffotiations  for  a  naval  annistice  in 
180O,  i  357.  Loss  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  i  360. 
Operations  in  the  Baltic,  i  369.  Battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, i  370.  Campaign  of  1801.  i  389.  Defeat 
of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  off 
Alceziras,  i  386.  Events  of  1803.  i  454~of  1804, 
i  474.  Preparations  to  repel  invasion,  i  473.  Re- 
palse  of  Linois*  squadron  by  the  East  India  fleet, 
i  475.  Spanish  treasure  ships  captured  or  destroy- 
ed, i  476.  Campaign  of  1805.  i  531.  Junction  of 
Iha  French  and  Spanish  fleeia,  i  532.  Sails  for  the 
West  Indies,  ibia.  Pursuit  of.  by  Lord  Nelson, 
ibid.  Engagement  off  Cape  Fmisterre,  ibid.  Re- 
turns 10  Europe,  i  533.  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  i  534. 
Death  of  Nelson,  i  535.  Engagement  m  Ferrol. 
i  540.  French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Le  Se^e, 
captured  or  destroyed,  i  664.  Dispersion  of  vil- 
laumez's  squadron,  ibid,  Linois*  squadron  cap- 
tared,  i  565. 

— -^^^  British  fleet  appears  before  Con- 
stantinople, i  697.  Expedition  against  Denmark, 
ii  26. .  Expedition  against  the  French  squadron  in 
Basque  Roads,  ii  114.    Destruction  of  a  French 

guadror  bound  for  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  ii  115. 
ipture  of  a  F^nch  squadron  near  Lissa,  il  153. 
Destruction  of  a  number  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
in  the  B^  of  Sagpne^  ii  154.  Destruction  of  their 
convoys,  ibid.  Capture  of  a  French  squadron 
in  the  Indian  seas,  ii  155.  Dreadful  shipwrecks, 
ibid. 

In  1812, 13,  and  14.  (See  America 

and  United  States.) 

— — ^— .—  Surrender  of  the  Neepoliisn  navy 
to  the  British,  u  627. 

Necker,  Comptroller-general  of  France,  i  18. 
Displaced  by  de  Calonne,  iJbid,  Reinstated,  i  20. 
Exiled,  i  22. 

NeSUmt  a  rebel  chief,  apprehended  in  Dublin, 
1958.    BxUed,i  275. 

Ndton,  Captain  Horatio,  employed  onder  Ad- 
miral Hotham,  i  167.  Brilliant  exploit  at  Leana, 
i  18&  Loss  of  his  arm  at  Tenerifib.  i  207.  Cruise 
ID  poniiit  of  the  F^nch  fleet,  i  229.  Obtains  the 
victory  of  the  Nile,  i  231.  Honours  showered 
.down  upon  him  by  foreign  powers,  i  233.  Created 
a  baron,  ibid.  Guns  the  victory  of  Copenhagen, 
1370.  Takes  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  off 
Gadix.  i  53a  Fights  the  battle  of  Tra&lgar,  i  534. 
Death  of,  i  535^    Biographical  notice  of,  1 536. 

NeutraUy  inftingement  of  the  rights  of,  i  189. 

Netf*  Marshal,  surrender  of  his  division  in  Riis- 
■MW  ii  83&  Defection  of,  from  the  BourboiM,  ii  438. 
Beoond  in  command  at  Waterioo,  ii  463.  Appre- 
hended, ii  531.  Tried,  11536.  Condemned,  ii  637. 
£xecuted.  t&id. 

M2e,  battle  of,  1231. 

NUrmtM  fumigation,  i  403l 

Nortkem  confederacy,  i  362.  Treaty  of  aimed 
neutrality  simed  by  Russia,  Sweden  Denmait, 
•  MdPniBsia,i36a    Diwlved,  i  873. 


Notables,  assembled  in  1787.  i  1&  DJMolwd 
ibid. 

Novi,  baule  oC,  i  285. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  trial  of;  i  245. 

O'Hara,  General,  made  prisoner  by  the  French 
at  Toulon,  i  106. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  desperate  sitoaliaD,  i  12L 
Quits  Holland  and  arrives  in  England,  i  122.  Be- 
called  on  the  emancipation  of  lis  country  fim 
the  French  yoke,  ii  ^.  Proclaimed  sovcxe^ 
prince  of  (he  Netherhmds,  ibid, 

Prince  of,  wounded  in  Che  batfle  of 

Waterkx).  ii  470. 

Orange  Lodires,  i  248. 

Orders  in  CounciL,  British,  ii  36.  Heecisdtd 
ii  199. 

Orleans^  Duke  of,  exiled,  i  19.  Foments  the 
revolution,  i  21.  Falls  oae  of  its  earir  victiBa 
i  110. 

OrtheM,  battle  of.  ii  321. 

Osiend,  British  expedition  against,  1233.  ]» 
disastrous  issue,  i  234. 

Otramto^  Duke  of,  (FoncheO  at  the  bead  of  the 
p^rovisional  government  of  Fianoe,  ii  49&  Memo- 
rial of  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ii  496.  Cod- 
ferencea  with  the  duke  and  with  Louis  XVIII.  ii 
499.  Exertions  of  to  diminish  the  proscr^itioa 
lists,  ii  529.  Dismissed  from  the  miBatrr,  ii  531 
Exiled,  aid. 

Oxford,  royal  visit  to»  ii  354 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward,  killed  while  hamtti^ 
hie  troops,  ii  409. 

Pala/ort  gallant  defence  of  Saraguasa  bv,  ii  Sb. 

Palm,  John,  trial  and  execulion  of,  i  688. 

PasnilMia,  surrender  of  to  the  Spaniaids,  ii  268. 

Paru,  capitulation  of  in  1814L  ii  331.  Defini- 
tive treaty  of  in  1814,  ii  342.  Chpitulelkm  of  a 
1815,  ii  497. 

Parker,  Captain  Sir  Peter,  martilly  wonaded. 
ii405. 

Parker,  Richardi  the  mutineer,  trial  ami  eaeeo- 
tion  of.  i  215 

Parliamentary  Reform^  Mr.  Giey*a  plan  o£  ! 
217.  SirFranciflBuidett*si4ao»iill3.  Mr.Bmidf 
pUn,  ii  142. 

Pavl,  Emperor  of  Russia,  joifle  the  ledges 
against  France,  i  2fn.  Indignant  at  Great  BrdsiB 
nr  withholding  from  him  the  graad-roarteiihip  of 
Malta,  i  362.  Assassination  of  by  his  ooartMii 
i372. 

Peace  societies  in  America  and  England,  tbsir 
object,  ii  523. 

PeqhO*-day  boys^  i  247, 

PdHer,  M.  trial  of,  for  a  libel  against  the  fini 
consul  of  FranoOf  i  416. 

Peroeval,  Mr.,  appointed  chanoellor  of  the  s>> 
chequer,  ii  18.  Chaived  with  corrupt  uactiea^ 
ii  112.  Appointed  pnme  minister*  ii  I18w  Aans- 
sinated,  ii  195.    Biographical  notice,  ii  197.    ** 

PerroU,  Rev.  Clenient,  repovt  of  ca  the  psiBe> 
cutions  in  France,  ii  S3^ 

Pelion,  Mayor  of  Paris,  demands  the  depssitiaa 
of  Louis  XVL  i  42.    Proscribed,  i  981 

PiehegrUy  appointed  to  a  command  ia  ths 
French  army,  i  102.  Defeats  General  Clairtti, 
i  113.  Resigns  fais  conmiand  to  Moreaa.  i  lift 
Resumes  the  command  ef  the  army,  i  120.  Re- 
moved fivin  his  command,  i  186.  Implicated  ia  s 
conspiracy  against  the  consular  soyemment.  i  485 
Arrested,  ibid.    Death  of  in  the  Ttemple.  i  486. 

Pieton,  SirThomM,  faUigWffioBsly  at  thefaanls 
of  Watedooi  il  466b 

Pfedaiont  and.  Parwia  annexed  t»  France,  i  40i 

Pierrtt  Su  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  BriiiA. 
1451. 

Pitt,  William,_prime  miniatet,  dual  with  Mr. 
Tiemey,iS4(»:    HaagBataoQeTaa  prima  mioisMr 
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1  368L  Motion  tor  »  vote  of  censure  upon,  turned 
into  a  vote  of  thanka,  i  396.  Resumes  his  office 
as  prime  minister,  i  466.  Declining  health,  i  512. 
Death  of,  i  54S.    Biographical  notice  of,  i  543. 

PUnitz,  treaty  of,  i  33. 

Pius  FT  sues  (or  an  armistice  with  France,  i 
183.  Surrenders  a  portion  of  his  dominions  and  a 
number  of  valuable  paintings  as  the  price  of  an 
anniatice,  ihid.  Letter  to  Bonaparte,  i  196.  Con- 
diidee  a  peace  with  the  French  republic,  i  197. 
Attain  involved  in  war  with  France,  i  223.  Made 
prisoner  and  removed  to  Valence,  ihid.  Death 
of,  ibid, 

Piu»  VII.  elevated  to  the  popedom,  i  364.  Re- 
conciliation with  Bonaparte,  i  385.  Legate  de- 
snatched  with  congretulations,  i  405.  Crowns 
Napoleon,  i  497.  E^prived  of  his  dominions  by 
France,  ii  100.  Excommunicates  Napoleon,  ibid. 
Detained  at  Fontainebleau,  ii  272.  Reconciliation 
with  Napoleon,  ibid.  Resumes  the  exercise  of 
his  temporal  sovereignty,  ii  363. 

Platoft  the  Hetman,  the  Cossack  commander, 
repulses  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army, 
ii  814.  Death  of  his  son,  ii  230.  Vigorous  hoe- 
cilitv  agsinst  the  French  army,  ii  231. 

Plot,  pop-cun,  i  146. 

Pdand,  dnmefflbeiment  oC,  by  Russia,  i  149. 

Pondicherryt  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  i  69. 

PoniatawMh  drowned  in  the  Elster,  ii  296. 

Ponmmbv,  Sir  William,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Watertoo,  li  466. 

PopAofu,  Sir  Home,  unauthorized  expedition  to 
South  America,  i  567. 

Papulation  of  France  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revoluiion,  i  33.'-Of  Great  Britain  in  1601,  i  365. 
—Of  the  Freneh  and  British  West  India  islands, 
i  451,— Of  Great  Britain  in  1811,  u  172.— Of  the 
British  empire  in  1815,  ii  521. 

Portlana,  Duke  of,  appointed  prime  minister, 
ii  18.    Resignation  of  that  office,  ii  117. 

Porto  Rieth  unsuccessful  attack  upon,  i  207. 

Portsmouth,  royal  visit  to,  ii  356. 

Portugal,  invasion  of,  by  Spain,  i  374  By 
France,  ibid.  Concludes  a  peace,  ibid.  Threaten- 
ed with  invasion  by  France,  ii  43.  Emigration  of 
the  royal  iamfly  to  the  Brazils,  ii  44.  Situation  of 
the  mother  country  in  1808,  ii  63.  Animated  to 
resiitanoe  by  the  example  of  Spain,  ibid.  The 
French  driven  ih>m  Oporto,  ii  12u. 

Campaign  of  1810,  ii  129L    Invasion 

of.  by  Massena,  u  l90i  Battle  of  Busaco,  ii  131. 
Retreat  of  Lord  Wellington  to  the  lines  of  7\>rres 
Vedres,  ibid.  Freed  from  the  preaence  of  the 
French  armies,  ii  185. 

PreiburgK  peace  of,  u  99. 

Pravottt  General,  gaUant  defence  of  Dominica 
by,  i  531.  Commands  the  expedition  against 
f|attsburgh,  ii  406. 

Prim  ef  peace,  the  royal  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Maarid,  unpopular  with  the  nation,  ii  47. 

PrixHefee  of  parliament^  recognised  by  the 
judges,  ii  140. 

Proteakud  ckurcbee  coogiatnlate  the  first  con- 
sal,  1405. 

iVofestanfs,  penecution  oC  in  the  south  of 
Fiance,  ii  533. 

FrvssM  dedarei  vnr  against  Fnnce,  i  39l 
ManifiBslo  of,  i  41.  Concludes  a  peace  with  the 
French  republic,  i  155.  Indignant  at  the  violatioa 
of  her  torritorv  by  Fmnce,  i  523.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  that  power,  i  530.  Accepts  from 
France  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  i  578.  Sadden 
change  of  policy  in,  i  5791  Involved  in  a  war 
with  France,  i  58a  DisaMious  issue  oS^  i  568. 
Reduced  to  die  mnk  of  a  second-rat9  power  fa^ 
the  trea^  of  Tilsit,  i  602.    Troops  oC  engaged  aa 


nuxiliaries  in  the  war*  against  Rusiia,  ii  217.  In- 
vited bv  Alexander,  after  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1612,  to  declare  against  France,  ii  272.  Ofibrs 
her  mediation,  ii  273.  Reiected  by  Napoleon,  ibid. 
Joins  the  league  and  declares  war  against  France, 
ibid.  Restored  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to  more 
than  her  former  greatness,  ii  549. 

Pntteia,  Queen  of;  her  death,  ii  153. 

i>ulfusJk,batyeof,i591. 

Pyrtneee,  battle  of,  ii  265. 

QuibeTon,  British  expedition  to,  i  159-  Disastrous 
result  of,  ibid. 

Qui0ley,  trial  and  execution  of;  i  245/ 

Rainier,  rear^idmiral,  tuccessful  expeditioii  oi^ 
against  Ceylon,  i  165. 

Ratitbon,  battle  of,  ii  92. 

Reubel  elected  a  member  of  the  French  direc- 
tory, i  162L 

Reeolutienary  Triiumd,  ita  sanguinary  charac- 
ter, i  94. 

RickeHeu,  Cardinal,  policy  of,  i  la 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
French  ministry,  ii  532. 

RighU  of  Man,  declaretioii  of  i  25. 

Ri^hu  of  Se^dk  stated,  i  366.  Regulated  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  i  373. 

Robeijot,  assassination  of,  near  Radstadt,  i  279. 

Robemierre.B  leading  member  of  the  Jacobm 
dub^  i  30.  Of  the  Mountain  party,  i  94.  De- 
nounced, i  185.  Arrested,  i  136.  Executed,  with 
eichteen  of  his  aawciales,  ibid.    Biography  U,  i 

Rochambeau  appointed  one  of  the  commanden 
of  the  French  armies,  i  36.  Resigns  his  com- 
mand, i  38. 

Rochambeau,  General,  apjninted  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army  m  St  Dommgo,  i  448. 

Roche,  Philip,  chief  in  the  insuigent  army  in 
Ireland,  i  261.    Executed,  i  265. 

Rokmd,  Madame,  condemned  for  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Gironde  partr,  i  110.  Her  heroie 
conduct  on  the  scaflbld.  ibia. 

Roland,  M.  destroys  himself,  i  110. 

Romano,  Marquis  de  la,  espouses  the  Spanish 
patriot  cause,  ii  58.    Death  ol^  ii  174. 

Rome  sues  for  an  armistice,  i  183.  Concludes 
a  peace  with  the  French  republic,  i  197.  Again 
involved  in  war,  i  223.  EIntered  by  French  troops, 
ibid.  Capitulates  to  Captain  Trowbridae,  i  282. 
Becomes  the  victim  of  Trench  aagrandiiement, 
ii  100.    Restored  to  the  pope,  ii  162; 

Rose,  Oenenl,  killed  in  battle,  ii  405. 

Reetop(^in,  Count,  military  governor  of  Mos- 
cow, consigns  the  ancient  capital  to  the  flames,  ii 
224. 

Roueaeau,  Jean  Jaoquea,  decreed  the  honours 
of  the  FSsntheon,  i  138. 

Rumbold,  Sir  George,  seixed  at  Hamburgh,  and 
conveyed  to  Pkris,  i  491.    Released,  i  492. 

Russia,  defensive  treaty  with,  i  175.  Death  of 
the  Empress  Catharine  IL  i  194.  Joins  the  league 
against  France,  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
P^ul,  i  277.  Withdraws  in  disgust,  i  289.  BecoBaes 
a  party  to  the  northern  confederacy,  i  362.  Im- 
poses an  embargo  on  British  vessels,  i  363.  Death 
of  Pkul,  i  372.  Elevation  of  Alexander,  i  373L 
Chancre  of  policy,  ibid.  Makes  peace  with  Eng- 
land, tUd.  Hostile  discuarion  with  France,  i  498. 
Coalition  of.  with  Austria  and  England  against 
France,  i  516.  M.  D'Oubril  signs  a  separate  treaty 
with  France,  i  569.  Refusal  of  the  court  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  i  560.  Army  arrivea  od:  the  Vistula, 
i  590.  Involved  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  i  597. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  at  Tilsit, 
i  601.  Hostile  declaratien  against  England,  it  30. 
"      "  '  Ffnland,  ii75.  War  with  France 
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in  1812,  origin  and  cauMt  of,  ii  209.  Plrepamtioni 
for,  ii  211.  Lists  of  comnuuKlerB,  ii  212.  The 
French  1007  ftrce  the  paoage  of  the  Niemen,  ii 
213b  Advanoe  to  Wilna,  ii  214.  Napoleon  enters 
Warsaw,  ibid,  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly 
concentrated  on  the  Dwina,  ii  214.  Hazardous 
march  of  Prince  Bagration.  ibid.  Advanced  guard 
of  the  French  army  repulsed  by  PlatoO;  ii  215. 
Peace  concluded  tvith  Turkey,  li  216.  Advance 
of  the  Frendi  to  Smolensk,  ii  219.  Battle  of 
Smolensk,  iftti.  Conflagration  of  that  city,  Md. 
Country  laid  waste,  ibid.  Prince  Kutusolf  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chiefi  ii  220.  Battle  of  Bo- 
rodino, ii  S&l.  The  French  army  enter  Moscow, 
ii  223.  Destruction  of  thai  city  by  fire,  ibid.  Pa- 
cific overtures  made  by  the  French  and  rejected 
by  the  Roasians,  ii  2S7.  Napoleon  otiits  Moscow 
and  oonunences  his  retreat,  u  229.  Battle  of  Tbn- 
ratino,  t&uf.  Of  MaloJaroslavitz,  t6u2.  Operations 
near  Riga,  ibid.  T%e  Cossacks,  under  the  Hetman 
Platofli  press  upon  the  retreating  army,  ii  230. 
Commencement  of  a  scene  of  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings on  the  part  of  the  retreating  army,  ibid. 
AcM  of  Viasma,  ii  231 .  Destruction  of  that  city, 
ibid.  Passage  of  the  Vope,  ii  232.  Arrival  of 
Napoleon  at  Smolensk,  ibid.  Retreat  continued, 
ii  234.  Horrible  sufierings,  ibid.  Action  at  Kras- 
noi,  ibid.  Termination  of  the  first  epoch  of  the 
retreat,  ii  235.  Concentration  of  the  Russian  ar- 
mies, ii  236.  Passage  of  the  Beresina,  ii  237.  Cap- 
ture of  General  Wrede's  corpa.  ii  236.  Twenty- 
ninth  bulletin,  ibid.  Napoleon  abandons  the  wreck 
of  his  army,  which  sinks  into  a  state  of  entire  dis- 
oiganization,  ii  840.  General  DYorck  enters  into 
a  convention  of  neutrality  with  Russia,  ii  242. 
The  Anstrians  permitted  to  retire  into  Gallicia, 
ii  243.  Conjectural  estimates  of  the  French  loss 
ill  the  campsign,  ibid. 

i{ia«ta.~Preparations  ibr  the  campaign  of  1813, 
ii  271.    (See  CampaigH  of  181 3.) 

ofleis  her  mediation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  ii  399. 

Saib,  TippoOk  death  of,  i  310.   Biography,  i  311. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  ii  186. 

Saragona^  sie^e  o€  ii  55.  Fall  of^  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  li  121. 

Sardinia  resists  with  vigour  and  success  the 
efl&rts  of  France,  i  104.    Overwhelmed,  i  181. 

Saxony  aggrandized  by  France,  i  602.  Adheres 
to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  ii  273.  Overrun  by 
the  allies,  ii  301.  Placed  in  the  provisional  occu- 
pation of  Prussia,  ii  361. 

SehOdU  British  eipedition  to,  under  the  Eari  of 
Cbatiiam,  ii  1 16.    Failure  of,  ii  117. 

SckSEL,  Major,  gallant  resistance  of  to  tb«  French, 
t96.    Hisfiue,ii97. 

Sebaadam,  report  of,  i  426. 

St  Sebattian,  siege  of,  ii  267. 

Seringapatam,  fiUl  of,  i  310. 

Semite,  Junta  oC  proclaim  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
declare  against  France,  ii  53. 

5Aear«,  John  and  Heniy,  arrest  of,  i  246b  Trial 
and  eiecution  of;  i  265. 

Skmwretk  on  the  coast  of  Pbrtugal.  i  472. 

SidwunoA,  VuoouDt  (See  Addington,  Mr.)  Bill 
introduced  into  parliament  by,  to  abridge  the  tole- 
ration act,  ii  165.    Rejected,  ii  166. 

Si^e  of  Williamstadt,  i  82. 
Valenciennes,  i  98. 
Mantua,  i  184. 195. 196. 
Acre,  i  896—300. 
Seringapatam,  i  310. 
Genoa.  i351.  354. 
Dantzici593. 
Saiagoasa.  ii  56. 181. 
/^adii,  U  1S9L  18& 


Si^e  of  Bad^jos,  ii  17Sw  17a  184. 
Tarragona,  ii  180. 263. 
Buigos,  ii  189. 
St.  Sebastian,  ii  267. 
Pbropluna,  ii  869. 
SietftM,  Abbe,  elected  a  member  of  the  diiet- 
'  tory,  1  327.    Projects  the  overthrow  of  the  direo- 
tonal  constitution,  i  32Bw 
Sinking  Fund,  succinct  history  of,  i  397. 
Skme-trade,  African,  bill  ibr  the  abolitaoo  oC 
carried  i(i  the  commons,  but  rejected  in  the  kirdi. 
i  467.    Resolution  ibr  the  abolition  of^  moved  bjr 
Mr.  Fox  and  carried,  i  551.    Act  tar  the  final  ahi>> 
lition  of,  passed  by  the  British  legisfaonre,  li  la 
Royal  assent  aflfixeo  to  by  oommiasion,  the  Iwt  scl 
of  the  Whig  administration,  ii  16b  Treaty  of  Paiii 
stipulates  for  the  exdnction  of  tliia  traffic  in  fire 
years,  ii  346.    Motions  on  this  aiticle  of  tlie  treatr 
made  by  Mr.  Wilberibroe,  ii  359.    Abolition  ot 
by  Napoleon,  on  behalf  of  France,  ii  447.    Coa- 
firmed  by  Louis  XVIII.  ii  529.   Declaration  of  lbs 


allied  powers,  ii  543. 
Slavery  abolished  by  tlie 


power,  1 


132.  Re-established  in  the  Frendi  cokmaes.  i  4ia 
Fatal  consequences  of,  ii  411. 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  C,  pailiamentaiy  rewaid  TOted 
to,  i  403. 

Smiih,  Sir  Sidney,  gallant  oondnct  at  Acre; 
1296. 

Smolentk,  battle  oC  ii  219. 

SouU,  Manhal,  appointed  Ideyienani  de  VEm- 
pereur  of  the  French  army  on  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier, ii  864. 

Sovereim  qf  Europe,  list  of,  mutability  of  royal 

»wer.  ii  1 18. 

Spain  engaged  in  hostilitiea  with  die  Fkench 
republic,  i  156.  Spanish  treasare-ahips  captured, 
or  destroyed,  i  476.  War  declared  acainst.  by 
England,  ibid.  Debased  and  wretched  aitnaiiao 
of  me  country,  ii  44.  Conspiracy  of  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  acainst  his  &ther,  ii  4/6.  Intrigues  of 
Napoleon,  mf.  French  troops  introduced  mto  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  ii  47.  Insurrection  at  Ma- 
drid, ibid.  Abdication  and  counter  abdicatioB  of 
tha  royal  ftmily.  ii  48.  Charies  IV.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  lured  to  Bayonne,  ii  49.  Both  abdicate  in 
favour  of  Napoleon,  ii  50.  Royal  lamily  removed 
into  the  interior  of  France,  ibid.  Deputies  ooa- 
vened  at  Bayoime,  tfrul.  Massacre  at  Mbdrid,  ii 
51.  Spanish  authorities  submit  to  Napoleon,  ii  St 
The  Inquisition  recommends  a  qniet  sabmission  k> 
the  new  government,  ibid.  Spirit  of  rusisrswe 
manifested  by  the  juntos  and  the  people,  ii  SI 
Peace  proclaimed  by  them  with  England,  ii  5i 
Deputies  sent  to  England  to  solicit  asawtanoe.  Hid. 
Cordial  oooperatkm  promised  bv  England.  ML 
Surrender  of  the  French  fleet  in  Oadii  to  Ihs 
Spaniards,  ibid*  Dupont's  army  defeated  I7  the 
patriots,  ii  55.  Gallant  defence  of  Saragoasa.  0^ 
Biscay  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  ii  5&  Bleating 
of  the  Spanish  notables  at  Bayonne,  ilsdL  Jooe|£ 
Bonaparte  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  ii  57.  New 
conautution.  ibid.  Joseph  Bonaparte  crowned  at 
Madrid,  wbid.  Obliged  to  quit  that  capilal,  Md. 
Liberation  of  Romana's  army,  ii  SA.  Opentioos 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  ii  69.  Disastrow  issoe,  ii 
73.  Battle  of  Corunna,  ii  72.  Embarkation  of 
the  British  after  the  battle  of  Oomnna.  ii  73L  Ad- 
vanoe of  Napoleon  to  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  dw 
French  army,  ii  60—68.  South  American  aetlle- 
ments  declare  fx  Ferdinand,  ii  63. 

Campaign  in.  of  1809,  ii  119l    AisitioB 

of  the  aimies,  iMdL  Treaty  of  aUianoe  vnih  Great 
Britain,  ii  120.  Defeat  of  Blake*s  amy,  ii  181. 
Jonotkm  of  the  British  and  Spaniah  troopa,  iW. 
Batde  of  TiUaTem.  ii  122L    Critical  aitontian  of 
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the  Britiih  armyi  li  134.  Retreats  to  BadijoK.  ii 
125.  Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  aeOcano,  ii  126.  At 
Alba,  ii  127.  Disaatrous  teimination  of  the  cim- 
paign,  Und. 

SpaiHt  campaign  in,  of  1810,  ii  127.  Fall  of 
Seville,  ii  128.  Cadiz  saved,  ^id.    Council  of  re- 

fency  appointed,  ibid.  The  cortee  anemble.  ir  132. 
Proceedings  of,  ii  133. 

campaign  in  1811.  State  of  the  Penin- 
sula, ii  173.  Surrender  of  Badigoz  to  the  French, 
ii  174.  Retreut  of  Massena,  ibid.  Battle  of  Al- 
huera,  ii  175.  Action  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  ii  177. 
Fall  of  Almeida,  ii  178,  Sanguinary  contest  at 
Barrosa,  ii  179.  At  Arroyo  del  Molinoe,  ii  180. 
Fall  of  Tarragona,  ibid. — of  Figuieras,  ii  181  —of 
Valencia,  ibid.    Guerilla  war,  ii  182. 

campaign  in  1812.    Capture  of  Badajoz, 

ii  184.  Action  at  the  bridfre  ofAlmarez,  ii  185. 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  ii  166.  Advance  of  the 
English  to  Madrid,  ii  188.  Enter  the  Spanish 
capital,  ibid.  Siege  of  Cadiz  raised,  ibid.  Madrid 
evacuated  by  the  ISnglish,  who  retreat  to  the  Por> 
toguese  frontier,  ii  1^. 

campaign  in  1813.    Plart  of  the  French 

troops  withdrawn,  ii  259.  Advance  of  the  British 
amay,  ii  260.  Battle  of  Vittoria,  ibid.  French 
army  under  Marshal  Jourdan  driven  across  the 
Spanish  frontier,  ii  261.  Operations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  ii  263.  Siege  of  Tsrragona  raised 
by  the  Bntish  (roops  with  precipitation,  Und.  Pass 
of  Ordal  carried  by  the  Frencn  army  under  Su> 
chet,  ii  264.  Retreat  of  the  British  troops  under 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  ibid.  Operations  in  the 
Pyrenees,  ii  265.  St.  Sebastian  carried  by  storm, 
it  267.  The  French  territory  entered  by  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  ii  269.  Surrender  of  Pampluna  to  the 
Spaniards,  Und.  Operations  on  the  French  fron- 
tiers, ii  270. 

StaffleU  the  Vendean  chief,  executed,  i  187. 

Sluart,  Colonel,  successful  expedition  of  agaiost 
Ceylon,  i  165. 

Slrachan,  Sir  Richard,  defeats  and  captures  the 
four  remaining  ships  of  the  combined  fleet,  i  540. 
Assumes  the  command  of  the  naval  part  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  ii  116. 

StuarU  Sir  John,  obtains  the  victoiy  of  Maida, 
1575. 

SuchHt  Marshal,  commands  the  French  troops 
on  the  east  of  Spain,  ii  18a  Created  Duke  of 
Albufera,  ii  182. 

Sudermania,  Duke  of,  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  ii  101. 

Supreme  SpaniMk  JwUa,  installation  of,  ii  57. 

Storey,  Admiral,  snrrenden  the  Dutch  fleet  to 
the  English,  i  304. 

Surinamt  surrender  oi^  to  the  British,  i  311.  Re- 
stored by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  i  390.  Captured 
by  the  British,  i  471. 

Suworom,  Marshal,  asstunea  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  armv  in  Italy,  i  281. 
Saccesses,  i6tJ.  Reverses,  i  287.  Retreats,  i  28a 
Death  of,  i  289.    Biographical  notice,  ibid. 

Sweden,  all  intercourse  with  France  prohibited 
by.  i  499.  Imposes  an  embargo  on  Prussian  ves- 
sels, i  578.  Finland  vrrested  from,  ii  76.  Despe- 
rate situation  of,  ii  101.  Gustavns  Adolphus  de- 
posed, ibid.  Charles  XIII.  ascends  the  throne, 
\bid.  Death  of  the  crown-prince,  ii  149.  Marshal 
Bemadotte  elected  his  successor,  iMd,  JoiniPthe 
league  afainst  France,  ii  275.  Slate  of  her  rela- 
tions with  France,  ii  274. 

SwiM$  Qvardi  of  Louis  XVI.  masncred  10th  of 
Aiigust,  1792.  i  43. 

SwiiMrUmd,—yfn  declared  against,  by  France, 
i  223.  Federal  government  changed,  i  411.  In- 
larferiiioe  of  France  in  the  aflUn  oC  ibid.    Un- 


successful  e0brfis  of  England  to  aflbrd  i 
to.  i  412. 

TeUnera,  battle  of.  ii  122. 

TaUeyrand,  M.,  asaocisted  with  M.  Chauvelm 
as  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  republic  to  the 
British  government,  i  76.  Correspondence  of,  with 
Lord  Grenville.  i  336.  With  Mr.  Fox,  i  558.  Aban- 
dons Napoleon,  and  ^ntributes  to  the  rHtoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  ii  J^.  Holds  a  distinauished 
office  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XVUI.  ii  343.  Dis- 
missed from  the  ministry,  ii  532. 

Tindyt  tapper,  arrival  of  in  Rutland  Island, 
(Ireland.)  i  274.  'Re-embarkation  of,  t6iVf.  Trial 
of,  ibid.    Suffered  to  retire  tp  France,  ibid. 

Ihrroffona  carried  by  assault,  ii  180. 

TenertffB,  unsuccessful  attack  upon,  i  207. 

T^error,  reign  of,  in  France,  i  107. 

T^oaef,  Elarl,  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  rescua 
Arthur  O'Connor,  i  246. 

71^100^  John,  trial  of;  for  high-treason,  i  14a 

TiUii,  treaty  of,  i  601.    Secret  articles,  i  602. 

Tiemey,  Mr.,  fights  a  duel  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i  240. 

Tithee  abolished  m  France,  i  27. 

TideB  of  nobility  abolished  in  France,  i  Slk 

Thbago  restored  to  France,  i  410.  Sorrenden 
to  the  British,  i  450. 

TolenHno,  treaty  of,  i  196. 

Tooke,  Jdin  Home,  trial  o^  for  bigh-treaioo, 
il4a 

TWoR  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  the  British 
forces,  i  104.  Evacuated,  i  107.  Cruel  treatment 
of  the  inhabitsnts,  ^id. 

Touloute,  battle  of;  ii  32a 

TouMmxint,  Louverture,  chief  hi  St  Domingo,  i 
407.  Gallant  conduct,  i  40a  Seised  and  sent  to 
France,  i  409.  Expires  in  prison,  i  410.  Bk>- 
graphical  notice,  ibuL 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  i  534. 

Trencki  Baron,  one  of  the  victimi  of  the  French 
revolution,  i  134. 

Drinidad,  surrender  of,  i  207. 

TroUope,  Captain,  gallant  action  of,  i  189. 

Trowbridge,  Captam,  Rome  surrenders  to,  i  288. 

TKkuhagoft  Admiral,  advance  of,  from  the 
Danube,  in  1812,  ii  217.  Extraordinary  march 
of;ii236. 

Tmoly  French  mmister  of  finance,  i  la 

Turkey  concludes  a  treaty  with  France,  i  366. 
Declares  war  against  Russia,  i  597. 

7\isoB»y,  DuKe  of;  withdraws  from  the  coali- 
tion against  France,  i  155.  Overrun  by  the  French 
army.  1 280.    Evacuated,  i  282. 

efin,  battle  of;  i  519. 

UUra  royalitu  of  Franca,  ii  532. 

Union  between  Great  Britam  and  Inland,  mea 
sage  regarding,  i  317.  Progress  of  that  mearare, 
i»l.    Act  piuMd,  i  345. 

Untied  Inthmen,  origin  and  progress  of  the  So- 
ciety, i  24a 

UniUd  5Wes.— DeclaratioD  of  war,  u  365.  Out- 
rage at  Baltimore,  ii  366.  Anny  and  militia,  ibU. 
Navy  of  the  United  Statea,  ii  367.  Invasion  of 
Canada,  ii  368.  Capture  of  Mackinaw,  ibid. 
Battle  of  Brownstown,  ibid.  Surrender  of  Gene- 
ral Hull,  ii  369L  Sien  of  Fort  Wayne,  tMtf .— of 
Fort  Harrison,  ibid.  Battle  of  Queenstown,  ii  370L 
Smyth's  attempt  on  Canada,  ii  371.  Chase  of  the 
Belvidera.  ibid.  Capture  of  the  Alert,  iMtf.— of 
the  Ouemere,  ii  378--of  the  Macedonian,  ibid. 
—of  the  Frolic,  tfiid.— of  the  Java,  ii  373.  Meet- 
ing of  Congress,  ii  374.  Increase  of  the  army,  ii 
3^  Battle  of  Frenchtown,  ii  376.  Siece  of  Fort 
Meigs,  ii  37a  Attack  on  Ogdensburgb,  ii  379. 
Capture  of  Tork,  tUif — of  ^»rt  George,  u  38a 
Affair  of  Sloney  creek,  tftui.— of  the  Beaver  dans, 
ibid.    Attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour,  a  381.    Bon- 
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terdment  of  Lewistown,  ii  382.  Proceedings  of 
Admiral  Cockbum,  ibid.  Attack  on  Cranev  Island, 
ii383.  Capture  of  Hampton,  tt£if.  Action  beiwean 
tlie  Hornet  and  Peacock,  ii  3o4— the  Chesapeake 
and  ShannuD,  ii  385 — the  Argus  and  Pelican,  ibid. 
—the  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  ibid. — Decatur  and 
Dominica*  ii  386.  Attack  on  Fort  Siepbenfion,  ibid. 
Battle  un  Like  Erie,  u  388.  Battle  of  the  Thames,  ii 
389.  Attack  on  Mackinaw,  il  390.  Expedition  of 
General  Wilkinson,  ibid.  BaUle  of  Williumsburgti, 
ii  391.  Advance  of  General  Hampton,  ibid.  Skir- 
mish at  Chaleaugay,  ii  392.  Attack  on  La  Cble 
Mill,  ibid.  Burning  of  Newark,  ii  393.  British  re- 
taliation, ibid.  Attack  on  Osweiro,  ibid.  Affair  at 
Baady  Creek,  ii  394.  Battle  of  Chippewa,  ibid.— of 
Bridgewater.  u  395.  Siege  of  Fort  Erie,  ii  396. 
Assault  of  the  Ibrt,  ibid.  Sortie  of  the  besiegefs. 
ibid.  War  with  the  Seminoles,  ibid.  Meeting 
of  ConffMss,  ii  398.  Expatriation,  ibid.  Media- 
tion of  Kuiflia,  ii  399.  Cruise  of  the  frigate 
Essex,  ii  400.  Gaptore  of  the  Epervier.  ibid.-^ 
of  the  Reindeer,  ii  401— of  the  Avon,  ibid.— of 
the  Qpittne  «jm1  Levant,  ibid.—ot  the  President. 
•Urf^— «f  the  Penguin,  ii  408.  Capture  of  East- 
|iort.  ibid.  Attadt  on  Stonington,  iBid  Destruc- 
tioo  of  the  John  Adams,  ibid.  Battle  of  Bhidens- 
baigi.  ii  4C4.  CapUire  of  Washington,  ibid.  At- 
tack on  Baltimore. Ii  405— on  Piattsburffh,  ii  406. 
Battia  on  Lake  Charoplain,  ibid.  Atiaok  on  Mo- 
hii«»u407.  Capture  of  Pensacottu  >6t<f.  Invasion 
of  Louisiana.  tUd.  Battles  of  New-Orleans,  ii 
406,  409.  Capture  of  Mobile,  u  40a  Hartlbrd 
Gonvantion.  ii  410i  Meeting  of  Congress,  Hid. 
Treaty  of  peace,  ii  411. 

Uicbridge,  EarL  of.  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  ii  477.  Created  Marquis  of  Angleeea, 
U485. 

Vaedm  Inoculation,  discovery  of,  i  402. 

Valencia,  capitulation  of.  to  the  French,  ii  181 

Vendee  La,  Insurrection  in,  i  93.  State  of  the 
war  in  1194,  ibid.  Submission  of  the  insurgents, 
i  ISO.  Cruelties,  ibid.  Renewal  of  the  war,  1 158. 
The  insofgents  subdued,  i  187.  Chieft  executed, 
t^  Insorrectionaiy  operationa  in,  i  346.  Ex- 
tinction of,  i  347. 

Knubt,  territories  conquered  bv  the  French,  i 
200L  Government  subverted,  Utid.  United  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  i  580. 

Kiefor  Emaouel,  re*established  on  his  throne, 
ii368.  : 

Vienna  entered  by  the  French  army,  i  521. 
Capitolates  a  second  time  to  Napoleon,  ii  93.  Con- 
gress assembles  at,  ii  360.  Declaration  of  the 
congress,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
ii  iMk  •  General  treaty  concluded  by  the  powers 
of  Europe,  ii  548. 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  ii  66. 

Vincent,  St.,  (Cape.)  battle  of.  i  203. 

ViOorto.  battle  of,  ii  96a 

Vope,  passage  of  the,  by  the  French  armj,  ii  232. 

mlckeren  occupied  by  the  British;  il  117.  Pea- 
tilantial  elimata  of,  ibid.    Abandoned,  ibid. 

fFafe«,  Prince  of.   (See  George.) 

Wofaf,  Princess  of.  (See  Caroline.) 

Wofet.  Prineeas  Charlotte  of.    (See  Charlotte.) 

Walee,  debarkation  of  French  criminals  upon 
the  aoast  of,  i  20a 

Walkert  Thomas,  of  Manchester,  tried  for  high- 
traason  and  honourably  acquitted,  i  145* 

Walker,  Captain  Samuel,  killed  at  Tklavera, 
11124. 

Walmoden,  General,  assumes  the  oommand  of 
the  British  army,  i  121. 

Warlike.  Mr.,  oharges  preieirad  by,  agaioit  the 
Duke  of  York,  u  104.  ^^ 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase.  captures  four  of  the 
"^^^/s  ships  off  Guernsey,  i  131.    Defeats  the 


Frertbh  fleet  off  Triland,  i  274.  Vkmy  over  Ii 
nois,  i  565. 

Waehington,  city  of|  destroyed  by  the  idgtiik. 
ii4Q4. 

Waterloo,  \mvi\ei  of,  ii  4162,    Heroce  d;  ii  485. 

Watt  and  Downie,  trial  ibr  htgh4ieison  in  Edin> 
burffh.  i  145. 

neUedey,  General,  govefnorgenenil  of  lodis, 
i  477.  Recalled,  appointed  secretary  of  state  ht 
the  foreign  department,  ii  11&  Appointed  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  ii  125.  Recommends  to  iht 
Supreme  Junta  to  convoke  the  Cortes,  ibid.  Re- 
signs his  Mais  of  office,  ii  193.  Employed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  more  efficient  administration,  li  196. 

Wellesley,  Arthur,  Miyor-general,  distii^guishcB 
himself  inlodia.  i  478.  Obtains  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  i  484.  Arrival  of,  in  Portugal,  ii  64.  Ob- 
tains the  battle  of  Vimiem.  ii  66.  Victorieas  at 
Talavera,  ii  12a  Created  Viscount  WeUingftn, 
iil24. 

W^ington,  Visooant.  created  an  earl,  ii  181 
Elevated  to  the  rank  of  captain-general  of  the 
Spanish  army,  ibid.    Gains  the  battle  of  Sala> 


manca,  ii  186.  Vanquishes  the  French  army  noder 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Vittoria,  ii  861.  Creaied 
field-marshal  by  the  prince-regent*  end  Doke  of 
Vittoria  by  the  Spanish  government,  ii  2G2.  Gains 
the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  ii  265— of  Oitbes.  ii 
321— of  Tbulouse,  ii  338.  Created  a  duke,  ii  S4a 
Receives  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
in  person,  ii  349.  Assumes  the  comnmnd  of  the 
allied  armies  in  the  Netherlamis,  ii  456.  Bfeno- 
rable  triumph  at  Waterloo,  ii  462—473.  Appomv 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  precantionaiy  allied 
army  in  France,  ii  540. 

Weser,  blockade  of.  by  the  British,  i  453L 

We»h>kalia  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  i  602. 

WeH  Indies,  operationa  in.  i  150.  Canmsk 
made  by  Great  Britain,  i  188.  449.  n>pnlaiiaD 
of,  i  451. 

Weiford  Cotinty,  principal  theatre  of  the  Itirii 
rebellion,  i  254.  Town,  surrender  of,  i  26a  Trials 
and  executions  at,  i  265. 

Wheat,  average  price  of,  for  sixteen  yeaia,  i  469i 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  motion  on  the  10th  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  naval  inquiry,  i  505.  Plsn 
ibr  amending  the  condition  of  toe  poor,  ii  O. 
Melancholv  death  of,  ii  514.  Sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter, ii  515.  Tribute  to,  from  distinguished  men 
of  all  parties,  ibid. 

Wktte  bow,  i  247. 

'  Whiteloase,  General,  appointed  commander  of 
the  British  force  in  South  America,  ii  24. 


trouB  campaign  oC  ii  25.   Trial  and  sentence.  iU. 

Whitworth,  I^rd,  appointed  ambassador  to  dia 
court  of  Paris,  i  425.  Conference  with  the  firM 
consul,  i  427.    Return  to  England,  i  434. 

KWoiiuoa'fl  fiunily  muideved,  ii  194. 

WiUiame,  John;  alias  Murphy,  the  supposed 
murderer  of  Marr*s  and  Williamson's  fiuaf' 
apprehended,  ii  194.    Commitis  suicide,  dad. 

If  tZson,  Sir  Robert,  chaives  preferred  by,  aga 
Bonaparte,  i  294.  Contributea  essentially  lo  the 
esca|»»  of  Lavalette,  ii  539.  Napoleon'a  raoarks 
thereon,  ii  540.    Sentence,  ibid, 

Windhoan,  Mr.,  adveiae  to  the  volunteer  syt- 
tem,4443.  Milit4ry  system  oC  i  547.  Death  and 
character  of,  ii  1491 

WiUbeffoToe,  Mr.,  pacific  motion  of,  i  ITD.  Pe^ 
aevering  eflbrta  lo  enect  the  abolition  of  the  alave- 
trade,  i  174. 

Wvmngerode,  General,  made  priaoner.  ii  228. 

Wirtew^erg,  Dukt  oC  makas  peace  with  Franca, 
i  186.  Mamage  of,  to  the  Prinoeaa-rojal  of  £ng> 
land,  i  2ia  ' 

WiUgenMein,  Prince,  defeats  iho  diviaion  of  the 
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French  anny  under  the  Duke  of  Reg^o,  tt  216. 
Openitionaofhisamiy  on  the  Dwina.  u235.  Ap- 
pointed oommaoder-ui-chief  of  the  Riusitn  anny 
on  the  death  of  Kutusoflf,  ii  277. 

Woof,  exportation  of  to  IreUuid,  opiKised,  i  344. 

Wrede^  General,  corps  of,  captured  in  Runia, 
iiS38. 

Wright^  Captain,  Mr.  Windham's  motion  upon 
hia  imprisonment  in  France,  i  470.  Death  of,  in 
the  Temple,  i  487.    Napoleon*8  account  of,  i^. 

Wurmser,  General,  carries  the  enemy's  lines  at 
Weissembourg,  i  102.  Appointed  to  the  chinf 
command  of  Uie  Austrian  army,  i  184.  Is  shut 
up  in  Mantua,  i  195.    Obliged  to  surrender,  i.196. 

Yorckt  General  De,  treats  for  the  neutrality  of 
the  Prussian  army,  ii  242. 

YorK  Duke  or,  appointed  commander  of  the 
British  and  Hanovenan  troops,  i  90.  His  oaropaign 


of  1793.  i99-of  1794. 1113-115.  Humane  alfd 
noble  conduct,  i  115.  Retreats  into  Holland,  i  117. 
Returns  to  England,  i  121.  Appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  i  175.  Anumes  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Holland,  i  305.  Charged  with 
pemnal  corruption,  and  criminal  connivance  at 
corruption  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  ii  104.  Ac-, 
c^uittal,  ik  110.  Reslgm  his  office,  t^uf.  Reinstated,* 
ii  167.    Receivw  the  thanks  of  parliament,  ii  514. 

Ycrit,  Cardinal,  pensioned,  i  405. 

YorhCf  Mr.,  motion  of,  ibr  the  exclusion  of 
strangeiB  from  the  plleiy  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, ii  135.  Appomted  teller  of  the  exchequer, 
and  fint  lord  of  the  admiralty,  ii  137.  Rejected 
by  the  freeholders  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hid. 

Yorkthirtt  roemoreUe  contested  election,  in 
1807,  ii  19. 

Zuridi,  battle  of;  i  287. 
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